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THIS  new  series  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers 
who  are  looking  for  fresh  and  attractive 
readers,  prepared  on  a  modern  and  practical 
plan.  The  books  embody  literature  which  will  in- 
terest  young  pupils,  grouped  with  a  somewhat 
regular  recurrence  of  kindred  subjects  and  a  steady 
and  natural  advance  in  thought  and  expression, 

<LThe  grading  is  so  natural  and  easy  that  the 
pupils  pass  without  difficulty  from  one  book  to  the 
next,  and  the  teacher  is  not  called  upon  to  fill  gaps 
in  continuity  of  gradation. 


<lThe  selections  include  pleasing  tales  of  fancy, 
ethical  stories,  patriotic  stories  of  our  great  men, 
glimpses  of  life  in  other  lands,  appropriate  nature 
readings,  choice  selections  of  poetry  for  memoriz- 
ing, and  in  the  higher  volumes  many  specimens  of 
classic  literature,  not  above  the  comprehension  of 
young  children. 

CThe  illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive 
and  the  majority  have  been  made  especially  for 
this  series. 
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KeUogg's 
English  Composition 

MAYNARD,    MERRILL    AND    COMPANY 
announce   the    publication  of  ''  English 
Composition,"    by     Brainerd     Kellogg, 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and   Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 

Interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors  intro- 
duce the  lessons  and  the  pupil's  attention  is  called 
to  the  office  and  qualities  of  their  paragraphs,  the 
choice  and  handling  of  words,  the  punctuation 
and  capitalization,  and  the  imagery  employed. 
He  is  exercised  in  the  construction  of  frameworks, 
in  the  development  of  points  into  paragraphs,  in 
the  grouping  of  these  into  themes,  and  in  the 
writing  of  all  kinds  of  letters. 

The  extracts  run  the  gamut  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion, exposition,  argument,  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive, and  persuasion,  and  lead  up  to  those  con- 
taining pathos,  humor,  sarcasm,  and  satire. 
These  are  followed  by  orations,  speeches,  debates, 
and  criticisms. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 


Publishers 

East  Twenty-Third   Street 


New  York 


The  New  Models 


of  the 


REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

are  the  product  of  the  second  generation 
of  Remington  genius  and  workmanship. 
They  represent  age  plus  youth ;  the 
experience  of  the  old  combined  with 
the  progressiveness  of  the  new. 

Sales  in  1906  are  breaking 
all  records   for  30  Years 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

New  York  and  Anjwhere 


THREE   VALUABLE   NEW  BOOKS 

EdiMtion  Throigh  Natart 

by  Prof.  J.  B.  Manson.  Pb.  D.  State  Normal 
Hcbool,  £UeiiBbnrff,  Wash.  The  latest  book 
on  Nature  Btndy  for  the  working  teaoher 
Cloth,  IS  mo.  1135  postpaid. 


Art  of  Class  Managsmsnt 

bir  Asst.  Rupt.  J.  S.  Taylor  Ph.D.  of  the  N.T. 
Oit^  Schools.   A  most  practical  book,  oriin- 


sdy 
laone 


prepared  for  use  of  the  sakhor's 

teachers.   Cloth,  IS  mo.  880.  postpaid. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers,    SSw^^o^'a?^; 


Simpif  Experimants  in  Chamistry 

by  Pruf .  John  F.  Woodhnll  of  the  Teach- 
ers  College,  NY.  Covers  combn«tion  and 
chemistry  of  hoasehold  and  daily  lifs. 
cloth,  l<mo  78c. postpaid. 

11-15  E.  24th  St.,  New  York 


"i4  Growing  Gleam  Glowing  Green*' 


You  may  find  it  difficult  to  repeat  this  sentence 
rapidly,  if  so,  just  try  and  see  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  say  "DixonV  American  Graphite  Pencils,"  You  can 
repeat  this  in  the  form  of  an  order  as  many  times  as 
you  wish, and  we  will  see  that  your  wants  are  supplied. 

It  will  help  you  to  have  copies  of  Dixon's  School  Cata- 
logue and  Dixon's  Pencil  Guide*  We  will  send  them 
gladly  at  your  request.  These  two  hooks  contain 
just  the  information  you  have  been  wishing  that 
someone  would  print. 

If  you  teach  drawing  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
Dixon  Alphabet,  which  is  now  ready.  It  will  help 
you,  as  well  as  instruct  the  little  ones.  It  will  be 
sent,  securely  packed  in  mailing  tube,  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps.  -  "^ 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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DUTIES 


THE  CITIZEN 

(y^  Siud;p  of  the  Individual 
and  the  Government 

'By  Nathanjel  Southgate  Shale  r 

Pf&fiisar  of  Gtohgy  in  Harvard  Umiw-iif^ 
ami  T>taH  of  fbi    Lawriirc*   Scitntific  School 

Each  individual  has  a  relation 
to  city,  state,  and  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  questions  of 
public  policy,  which  is  explained 
in  the  simple, lucid«  and  eloquent 
style  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author.  This  ii  a 
popular  exposition  of  questions 
of  every-day  interest, 


A  moM  tnfonntng  and  vftlutible  book  that  should 
i)^.  read  by  tneiip  womeDt  and  young  vott^rs^ 

HAttPEii'a  Baeaah. 
One  la  sure  to  be  enUebteiied  by  Fraf,  J^haU^r'ft 
direclnesii.  ilncedtf,  uid  dean  itn^ytici^l  prewn- 
lAtlon. 

Bottom  HenALtf. 
There  i%  much  In  thle  volume  that  will  be  ]>rofli' 
able  to  the  youth  of  aoy  land. 

Canadian  TEAcirisn^^  Homthlv  (Toronto  K 
U  workH  for  real  patrlottsni   and  should  be  In* 
eluded  in  every  College  Cour^p. 

Lou  isvii^uc  Courier-Journal. 
He  atudlea  the  In<llvtdual  and  Ihe^venunent  with 
emlnctnt  conimon  fienjse. 

BosrroM  AovsnTiHsn, 
ExeeplEonitl  proOt  and  pleasure  are  writ  leu  on 
every  psfe. 

PuBuc  Opinion, 
Hl«   ityle  ts  mellow  ftnd   sfnirularly  petsuulve 
His  words  ring  with  the  sincerity  of  h  In  convict  Ion  a- 

The  Outudok* 
The  work  is  written  so  that  all  may  understand. 
Not  oalv  nece^is&r/  but  ImereHtin^  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  day, 

Ci.^vj2i"*ANti  Plain  Dealer, 
A  practical  and  fillmulatlnfiitudy  of  the  Individual 
and  the  j^vernment  and  the  relatione  of  tbe  two 
parties  to  the  social  contract  < 

SpRiNf^FiiiiLD  (Mom.)  Republican, 
The  surprising  port  of  the  book  Is  the  complelenew 
and  jianUy    with  which  H  dealB  with  the  ^reat 
oue^loti»  of  "  ImmlBTatlon.  universal  suffrage  *  and 
life  negro  "In  concise  form^ 

Public  LEnocn  (PhllaJ. 
This  hook  deserves  a  place  In  every  ftchool-rootn 
where  boys  and  elrU  areCApahle  of  understanding 
que^^tlonaof  clvielife^  These  qu^tlon^  art?  dealt 
wnii  In  a  iipirit  of  wisdom  and  the  tolerance  born 
of  knowledge t  and  tbe  style  lias  a  persuasive 
quttUty  tbat  win  appeal  to  young  readers. 

Popular  Educato*. 

i^m^^  chtb         $1^40  tui        Postsgif  to  tmii 


A.   S.   BARNES   &  COMPANY 
ii-ij  East  24TH  St,,  New  York 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


Kellogg's  Agency 


31  UiiiofLSq.,N«w  YorK 

Steitdj  ctU  for  ttfecHen.  Fill*  but  im*- 
ItLoiui;  foar    tuit  r*Hr;  ATftrmg«,  #2901 

Fof  <iiiJok  work,  o^ll,  ^ptaane  or  irirfl. 


ftAUVAT   IXCHAIOB 
^'  CXICAOO 


JAIES  F,  IcGULLOUaH  TEACHERS'  AQENGY 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

NOW  l»  til*  tim*  to  R*flUt«r.    Yanatioioffoocai  rlfrbt  alonff  ihroiish  lb«  year, 
HembetHbip  good  tiotlUhe  clofle  oi  the  leaion  IVO^T-  WHie  for  circtiiBr  aad  blvxk  lo-day 


B      F.    CLARK 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


P4£W    YO«H.    1S6    F<FT«    Ave 


BOtSr,    IDAHO 


S7S  t^abasb  Avenae* 

Chicago,  111* 

[^rmt  permanent  dlentan  of  any   Weatern  Ageticr,     Manf  Tacandei  for   8ept*inbcr   alfttady 
opdalar  In,     Oat  lo  Une  tadj.     We  can  balpjou.     AddraM  for  Hit  Yvar  Book  G.  J.  ALBEBTi 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 


FISHER 


nifiiEis: 

A.  O.  rUHBA.  fftfL 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE,       129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 't 


Wuliliiftoa*  0,  C.  lUtt  F«ati  Arv. 


hllnnflMpolii,  4U  U*nturr  Btdf^ 


Aibbarton   Plao« 


Kan  FrftneLKD^  ')7  Mftrki^t  8i, 
him  ADfrH]iift,  filb  l4iilxiMiD  tilof^k 


ALBANY      "TEACHERS'      AGENCY 


Qftaj 

Sriuf  Air  nimulafM 


HARLAN  P.  fUBHCH,  ai  Chaiwl  St.*  AltMny,  H,  Y. 


TRANSLATIONS 


imt§rfiHgar 
H&mlHonj  Locke  afid  ClarK'a 

Good  T»po-WeU  Ftiat^— Fine  Pvip^r-Hair. 

lii  11  ^) .  TXWtpfi J  rl .    H^nd  for  nampl  e  pajzui 


Th«  B09t  Translmtlons 

19ev  Oopynebt  IntrodooCiona— Now  Type- 
Good  Fnpnr^WeU  UDund_ConT4»nl^ot  for  the 
UoDlt^fc— Prioe,  poatpaid.  bO  c^ntg  etuyh. 


"TS^Z-'^7\^^'^^  McKAT,  Publlshei,  6io  S.  Washington  Sq.,PhIIa. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARD 

ROOFING  AND  STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

THE   EXCELSIOR    SUTE    COMPANY 

Mannfacturers 
PEN  ARGYL,  PA. 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS^^SS 

Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Aiifc.St«ii«ii«r.  Tha  Eatarbrook  Steel  Pan  Mfq.  Co.    ^JrS^iSSi^S:!^^ 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


age: 


ne-a  mad.  tells       ^ 
ftbnut      them  I 

QBimendB  jou         —-j 
*^  tnor«.    Ours        r\ 

SCHOOL    BULLETIN    AGENCY,    C.   W 


N  O  Y 
■  H  AT 
BOO  M 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  it^ 

influence.     If  it  merely  hear* 

is   something,    but   if   it   i^ 

asked  to  recommend  a  teach e^ 


M  e:  N  DS 

Bflrd«#fi,    Sfr«CMS#,    N.    Y. 


]«AIJO-TEIIfilTORUL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  f?,,rJ..%T^.'"*iJ?^!i:';Si^*h 

ff^miii  TETritori^s  at  $hS  t«  tIZS  ptr  fiHMitli-    Rcjcliicr  now* 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldeit  and  beit  known  in  United  SUtcs 

3  East   Mth  St.,  Hew  York  I  EsUbliiihed  1&55 


f¥  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

i^U  cuWf^^^  And  normfil  (fraduAlAfi,  np^ciftlfsts,  and  other  t^'Achera  to  colle?^^  pabUc  Kitii 


lAKE  BREEZES 

Can  be  enjoyed  In  safe  delist 
OS  ^tc  SnZL  STlAM5Hir 


MANITOin 


*OR  COMFORT,  REST  AND  PLEASURE 

It  offers  an  uneauaMed  opportunity 
"Irst  Cfaaa  Only-PaseenRer  service  Exolualvety 

llt^arn  porofrjTtji.  PlocrtHr  Is^htin*:  nn  clj-^nnt  h^»i  Mi7lr<pfrd  for  p*npl« 
who  trsTP  IH^ht.    TKrt<^N.aillB««W»iLhl»<'tW"v^ia  C^bi^ac  o,  1^  r«n  k  ^ 
lsfft»Cl»*rlftrol:i    Peif^kfT,  llitrhor  Ht^rlnK^  Ami  HBcLlitM*  I^lamd 
i»ilQ«c[tlQB  tor  DHrsIt,   Ituffulfs  MiilBtti  b,ii'l  b.U  Fm^i^rm  and 
D^«i>4l»K  Polrtt*^     AHk  nlK'Ut  orjF  Wf^^'k-i^nd  Trip4  for  Biuiui 
Itan^    For  Ti>irin«.  EuolcJi^ui  ftml  K^'^twrr Ativan,  brdrfna, 

^310^  &ER0L2HEIII,  6.  P.  JL  M«nltou  Slflimihip  Co,,  Chiei^t 


/  ^  **f^J^^^^^^^f^^^M^f^^/^jffJ'^^^j,jf^^^y^^f;m 


P^gj^Kmjyyj^rmFj^VTyy 


INTERNATIONAL  SPEED  CONTEST 

Held  April    14,  1IKW>,  at    Baltimore*  under    the 
au*j>jcefl    of    the   Eaj^tern    TeacJiers'  AaaociatJon 

Th«  E.  N.  Miner  CliafnploiiBHip 

Gold   M«i«l 

For  Sp*«d  and  Aoouraoy  in 

SHORTHAND    WRITING 

was  won  by  Sjdhet  H»  Godfrey 

AN    ISAAC    PITMAN  WRITER 

For  fuU  p*rticulafs  see  PU^nm^'M  Joummt 
for  May.  IS06.   ::    Sample  copy  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


31   UNION  SQUARE 


NEW   YORK 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

OrmnoaitiTn  aDp«tftliu  oatAloiEQe  tbonld  be  La 
ihH  haocifi  of  all  ptiCiKiaH  lb»l  mrutompUte  boy^ 
ing  Uymiuflium  PMiaphemaJi^ 

8p»kiiii«'ii  JviiuiaHiiiD]  apwiratoi  Is  mperior 
toaoy  lua^iw:  11  is  folly  jfUftttiiittjtHl  frtMi  froni  all 
deJt^ctii  «iitber  of  tsmtenaJ  or  wvrkiiiiai:4aliip.  Acif 
liart  breakmi;  thr^jueh  aach  ilf^ftact  will  h*  r^ 
CiiactNi  grati>^  ai  any  timt*.  ThiA  intfurea  too 
agninM  ihe  piirAfaaae  of  infetiar  goods-  Wueo 
jou  ar*  buvintJ  ffymnaflium  ap{)ftr«tQt._pl*««  Vi 
on  aa  «qu^  X^^iv  tif  ijunlity,  and  oar  prit'M  will 
proTfiaii  rndDpement,  Ali»o^r«menilHor  wi  eybal^ 
fenffo  iwimpariAOTi  and  will  be  aXtiA  tn  tOibmlt  mxa- 
plf  i  at  any  time  in  compt^titiocu 

A.  G   Spaldins  &  Broa 

t.«rv«il  nMQQfaolQTon  Id  th«  world  of  afflDt»J 

albl«tir  f oodfl. 

a^muasiaBi  8a1^  Departvneot  and  F«elOrr 


New  Edition 

Parker— Talks  on  Teaching 

This  remarkable  book  oontains  the  lectures  delivered  by  Col,  F,  W,  Parker  at  the  Marthas 
Vineyard  Summer  Institute  explaining  the  methods  of  the  new  education.  No  book  on  educa- 
tion published  in  recent  years  has  created  so  great  an  interest  and  so  widely  influenced  methods 
of  teaching  and  public  sentiment-  Among  the  four  or  five  books  which  are  essential  for  every 
teacher  this  stands  first.  (1)  It  explains  the  **  New  Methods  "  of  teaching,  (2)  It  gives  the 
underlying  principles  of  education-" not  Col.  Parker's  methods,  but  the  methods  of  nature,  (3) 
It  gives  a  portrait  and  biography  of  Col,  Parker  that  will  help  the  teacher  to  comprehend  the 
man  and  his  motives,  (4)  Nearly  every  state  teachers'  reading  circle  has  adopted  it,  and 
hundreds  of  local  circles,  and  it  has  created  more  interest  in  Europe  than  any  other  American 
educational  book. 

CONTENTS— Introduction— Sketch  of  Col.  Parker's  work;  Talk  I,,  Preliminary,  Technical 
Skill-  II.,  Teaching  Reading;  IIL,  The  Word;  IV.,  The  Sentence;  V„  Script;  VL,  Phonics;  VII,, 
VIIL,  IX„  Application  of  Principles;  X.,  Spelling;  XL,  Writing;  XIL,  XIIL,  Talking  with  the 
Pencil;  XIV,,  Composition;  XV.,  XVL,  Number;  XVIL,  Arithmetic;  XVIIL,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL, 
Geography;  XXIL,  History;  XXIII. ,  Examinations;  XXIV.,  School  Government;  XXV.,  Moral 
Training,  Our  handsome  new  edition  is  from  entirely  new  plates  with  side  headings  for  the 
student.    Size,  7^x5  inches;  343  pages;  library  cloth  binding. 


Special  Offer !!'. rpMr::'J„'^f  ^''"°°'- 

'^  ^— ^^B^^  JOURNAL  ($2.50)  for  one  year 

and   Parker-Talks  on  Teaching  ($1.00)  postpaid  for 


$3.00 


Compute  Catahg  unt  9n  r^qmnt 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company 

11-15  EAST  24th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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NAPOLEON 


A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY. 

piece  and  maps.    12mo,    Cloth. 


By  R.  M.  JOHNSTON.    With  f  rontis- 
$1.00  net.    By  mail,  $1.10. 


"Fills  an  unoccupied  place  and  supplies  a  distinct  need." — Prof.  Edward 
Gayhrd  Bourne,  of  Yale. 

''Should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  as  a  first-rate  text-book  and  of  students 
as  a  model  of  composition."— Boston  Tranecript 

"Admirable.  A  clear  and  comprehensive  review  of  Napoleon's  career,  of 
his  military  achievements,  ana  of  his  work  as  a  l^slator."— Lomicm 
Spectator^ 

"  Mr.  Johnston's  book  is  i>opular  history  of  the  best  class— scholarly,  read- 
able and  acute.    *    *    It  is  not  only  possible  to  read  this  volume,  but  it  is 
diflDcult  to  deny  one's  self  the  pleasure   of  an   uninterrupted  perusal"' 
—The  Nation. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap.*' 
Get  ^ood  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

IS     UNQUESTIONABLY     THE     SUPERIOR     ROUTE     TO    ALL    POINTS 

SOUTH,  SODTHWCST,  CUBA,  MEXICO,  and  CAUFORNIA 

The  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolinat^The  Sapphire  Countnrt"  and"The 
;  Land  of  the  Sky /' the  most  charming  all-year  resorts,  are  reached  by  the  Southern  Ry» 
Tke  H^mie  of  the  Famous  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED 
LIMITED,    Electric  Uohted-NEW   YORK   AND   MEMPHIS   UMITED- 
NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS- THE  UNITED  STATES  PAST  MAIL 

THE    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT— BEST  IN  SERVICE— BEST  IN 
TIME-BEST  IN  SCENERY-BEST  IN  APPOINTMENTS 

DtKlNQ  CAR  SERVICE  ON  ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS 

New  YORK   OFFICBS    ::    271  and  1200  Broadway 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
S.  B.  liAKDWICK  W.  H.  TAYLOE 

'PiUmnt^r  Traffic  Manager      WASHINGTON,  D.  C.      General  Passenger  Agent 

NOW  is  the  time  to  order  School 
Furniture.  Don't  forget  to  write 
HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE 

;CO.,     GRAND     RAPIDS,     MICH, 

V     Manufacturers  of  the 

'  Standard     and      Faultless 

i School    Desks,      All     other 
furniture  used  in  the  school- 
room  sold  at  very  lowest  prices. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Opera, 

j  Assembly  and    Church    Seating* 

!  Write  for  prices. 


RELIEF  MAPS 


SabtTAOt  the  tim«  reqnirad  to  more 

ft  l«T«r  fitNn  tb«  tine  reqnirwl  to 

t«ke  off  A  t7pewrtt«r  ribbon  and  oat 

OB  another,  and  yon  hsTO  the  •^ring 

offered  by 

The  New  Tri-Chrome 

Smllh  Premier 

Typewriter 

It  writes  purple*  red,  or  non- 
fedinff  blftok  Aooordlnc  to  the 
netnreofthe  work  to  oe  done. 
KTeryetadent  who  is  leeminff 
tjpewrltlBS    ehonld    sppreoiete 
the  value  of  this  new  model. 

The  SmiOi  Premier 
T^rpewriler  Compaiy 

Home  Office  and  Factory 

Syrieose,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Teachers  College 
Columbia  University's 

professional  school  for  the  study  of  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  Announcement  for 
11X)6-07  now  ready. 

James  E».  Ruasell,  LL*  D.»  Deo^n 


8TSTKHATIC    CO  Kr.K€TI0lVB 
MlfiPrHlof^y,    Geoloffjf   Znnlojcy  for 
FirhfiolA  of  <t11  j;rKi1<*e,  Liiii1«rfi  Rlld^n,  «tv. 

Tbe  WAKHTNOTON  arHOOL  COLLECTION  put  up  m 
strong  cl^th-<^o1'e»^(^d  ("ftHes,  titv\  acc^mpaiu«4  with  mod«1  teit- 
iMn^fc,  arti  fMisih'  in  ttTtj^ry  ro<*r>et  t  the  Iwst  and  cheitp^^fttiow-prieed 
on1]i-{'tioti»  in  th«4  iimrhi^t.  40  MtD*^raUtJi  ^oof]  can^,  for  St.iK).  4f} 
roultH  witli  i]iipli4^te  frH.janf.mtHt  for  $^.W^  S4  ty pen  of  i  of  ortebra  ten^ 
for  f3* Wi,    H^nH  for  c  i  n^ti  1  arm , 

EDWIN  E.  HOWELL,  6r  j  I7t1i  St,  fX,  W.,  WAtliiiis:toii,  D  C 

CoinmlMlctber  H&rbib  m^»:    "  Breri  etJtioO'l  In  th#  United  Bt«t««,  Ie> 


LEARN 
LAW 


[At  Home, 

By  Malt 

--  -,rV'-'' 


f'n-|4nM'  tnf  th«  bu 

■nil    Tor    KUtr^tM  In  I 

btiitB?4i    or    jtaKVIfll 

1lf«i.     PImn  ftpjjTO*«d  ^^^H^^^^^^^^^ 
•fiij  fH^ncator^,      f^uiX'vBi'ral  irrMatilcd  fvrry^bcfi 
T*riM**    Rpvcl*!  affrr  p**.    I'stAii^  item. 
iprurnv'  ^i^rrfAp^ndfiiHrii  ^b»Bl  *r  Law 
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The  Struggle  of  the  South. 

Many  people  in  the  North  cannot  realize  the  trials 
and  hs^dships  with  which  the  young  South  has  had 
to  contend  in  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for 
the   training   of   the  young.    The   destruction   of 

f)roperty  and  the  exhaustion  of  financial  resources 
ormed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  War's  aftermath. 
The  adjustment  to  completely  changed  economic 
and  social  conditions  was  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty. 
The  realities  confronting  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
after  the  earthquake  were  bitter  enough,  but  the 
whole  world  was  ready  to  pour  out  its  sympathy 
over  the  city.  The  South  was  practically  left 
friendless  in  its  helplessness.  The  liberation  of 
slaves  brought  with  it  the  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  a  race  in  an  advanced  civilization  of 
freemen.  The  burden  was  increased  by  depriving 
the  white  men  of  the  disciplinary  authority  usually 
accorded  to  educators.  Was  there  ever  placed  a 
more  disheartening  problem  before  a  people?  The 
pione^s  difficulties  are  not  comparable  to  it. 

Suppose  the  people  of  San  fYancisco  had  found 
themselves  after  the  earthquake  limited  to  their  own 
resources;  and  then  had  the  orphans'  asvlums  and 
jails  of  the  State  thrown  wide  open  and  the  care  for 
the  former  inmates  of  them  thrown  upon  the  be- 
reaved city!  Is  this  illustration  over-wrought? 
Ask  the  people  who  found  themselves  with  liberated 
slaves  on  their  hands. 

However,  everything  has  worked  out  well.  Only 
do  not  let  us  forget  the  cost  and  withhold  from  the 
South  the  credit  she  justly  deserves.  If  the  schools 
are  not  yet  what  they  might  be  when  compared  with 
the  schools  of  other  sections  of  the  country  let  criti- 
cism be  tempered  with  a  thought  of  the  strugglelout 
of  which  the  new  South  has  been  bom. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  what  progress  has  been 
made!  But  the  South  cannot  yet  be  asked  to  do 
without  any  further  support  from  Northern  philan- 
thropists. There  are  nundreds  of  schools  to  be 
built  and  many  educational  b^innings  to^be  fostered 
into  independence. 

Ten  years  more  of  wisely  organized  aid  such  as  the 
Southern  Education  Board  is  extending  will  put  the 
good  work  well  under  way. 

While  we  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  contribute 
from  their  wealth  to  the  up-building  of  the  South  let 
a  word  be  said,  too,  of  the  teachers.  There  are  many 
who  have  cast  out  of  their  minds  all  thought  of 
accumulating  money  and  of  living  in  phvsical  com- 
fort for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  spend  their  lives  in 
bdping  the  young  on  the  way  to  a  better  life.  There 
are  many  who  labor  in  one  season  to  earn  enough  to 
permit  them  to  teach  the  next.  There  are  many 
who  are  subscribing  for  educational  periodicals  and 
going  to  summer  schools  and  county  normal  schools, 
at  no  small  outlay  of  hard  earned  money,  to  become 
more  proficient  and  effective  in  extending  the  bless- 
ings of  education  in  their  native  States.  There  are 
tiiose  who  cling  to  a  trying  post,  with  no  thought  of 
self,  to  establish  a  sure  foundation  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  their  school  conmiunities. 

Let  U8  have  a  national  Appreciation  Day  to  ex- 
preBB  thd  thanks  we  harbor  in  our  hearts  to  those 
who  most  deserve  them — the  teachers  of  the  yoimg! 


Let  young  and  old,  in  North  and  South,  in  East  and 
West,  join  hands  and  sing  their  praises! 

What  the  teachers  of  the  South  have  been  doing 
under  abnormal  hardships  the  teachers  of  the  North 
have  done  with  eaually  high  purpose  and  cheerful 
heart.  Who  will  help  to  make  Appreciation  Day 
an  annual  event  in  every  school  in  the  land? 


New  Jersey  Retirement  Fund. 

Efforts  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
Retirement  Fund  Bill  in  New  Jersey  have  completely 
failed.  The  Attorney-General  has  given  his  opinion 
that  the  Bill  is  constitutional,  and  the  Governor  has 
signed  it. 

New  Jersey  has  had  a  Retirement  Fund  for  about 
ten  years  which  has  benefited  quite  a  large  numb^ 
of  annuitants,  but  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  fees  are  not  high  enough  to  secure  financi^ 
soundness  and  make  sure  that  annuities  will  not  have 
to  be  scaled  down.  As  a  result  new  members  have 
come  in  sparingly.  The  annual  income  is  now  only 
equal  to  the  annual  expenditure  for  annuities.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand 
when  annuities  must  be  scaled  down  to  save  the  Fund 
from  bankruptcy.  The  new  law  seciires  financial 
soundness  by  suppljring  largely  increased  fees  and 
by  providing  that  new  teachers  after  January,  1908, 
shall  automatically  become  members,  thus  adding  a 
thousand  or  more  members  each  year.  This  should 
remove  from  the  minds  of  present  annuitants  all  fear 
that  their  annuities  will  be  scaled  down,  since  the 
Attorney-General  has  ruled  that  present  members 
will  participate  in  all  income  that  may  accrue  from 
the  new  fees  as  well  as  the  old. 

The  Bill  was  framed  by  a  ^commission  of  about 
twenty  members  from  the  best  educational  talent  of 
the  State  and  was  approved  by  them  almost  unani- 
mously. The  Legislative  Conmiittee  of  the  State 
T^tchers'  Association  will  take  up  the  matter  of 
amendments  in  the  fall  and  secure  action  by  the 
Legislature,  when  it  assembles,  to  remedy,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  defects  that  criticisms  of  the  Bill  may 
develop.  The  law  is  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  he 
the  b^t  of  that  nature  yet  produced,  in  its  safe- 
guards, its  financial  soundness,  and  in  the  extensive- 
ness  of  its  application,  since  it  benefits  the  teacher  in 
the  smallest  county  district  as  well  as  the  city 
teacher. 


It  is  a  pleasu^  to  note  that  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry 
has  been  honored  by  Whitman  College,  Walla  WaUa, 
State  of  Washington,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Dr.  Mowry  is  known  far  and  wide  as  an  educate  and 
author.  He  was  principal  of  a  famous  secondaiy 
school  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century;  occupied  for  seven  years  an  editor's  chair 
in  Boston;  was  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  mem- 
ber of  the  Schopl  Board  of  Providence  and  of  Boston ; 
and  has  done  institute  and  lecture  work  in  every  part 
of  the  United  I  States.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  Brown  University,  Ph.  D. 
from  Bates  College,  Maine,  and  now  the  LL.  D.  from 
a  typical  New  England  College  in  oxu*  most  North- 
western State. 
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School  in  a  Mining  Town. 

[Special  Correspondence.] 

By  Mary  Richards  Gray. 

Tonopah,  the  big  mining  camp  which  is  the  center 
of  the  goldfields  of  the  Nevada  Desert,  has  but  one 
school,  tho  her  school  census  shows  that  there  are 
600  children  to  draw  school  money.  Three  hundred 
of  these  are  refugees  from  San  Francisco  who  have 
been  pouring  in  here  during  the  past  two  months. 
In  Septemb^  presumably  all  will  enter,  that  is,  if  the 
Nevada  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  enforced. 
The  teachers  now  are  wondering  what  they  will  do 
with  six  hundred  children  when  they  have  accommo- 
dations for  but  three  hundred. 

Tonopah  is  barely  five  years  old,  yet  in  January 
the  school  was  so  overcrowded  that  more  than  a 
hundred  children  were  racing  the  streets.  When  the 
new  school,  a  big  six-room  two-story  wooden  struc- 
ture was  completed  and  opened  on  January  22,  the 
enrollment  increased  from  160  to  280.  All  during 
the  year  pupils  have  been  coming  in.  The  princip^ 
says  that  not  a  Monday  morning  comes  around  but 
that  there  are  a  few  new  faces  in  the  ranks.  This 
makes  grading  and  discipline  difficult.  Under  the 
present  organization  there  are  twelve  grades, — a 
receiving  room,  a  primer  room,  then  the  eight  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  grades,  and  two  high  school 
grades,  ninth  and  tenth.  Next  year  there  is  to  be  a 
graduating  class.  Now  it  numbers  eight.  What  it 
will  number  next  June  all  depends  on  whether  the 
parents  ''strike  it  and  move  out,"  "get  the  fever  for 
gold  and  move  in,"  or  "get  discouraged  and  drop  out 
of  the  game." 

This  school.  Which  is  the  pride  of  the  town,  cost 
116,000.  The  furnishings  for  only  six  rooms,  and 
plain,  ordinary  ones  at  that,  amounted  to  $1,500. 
There  is  nothing  cheap  in  Tonopah  but  sky  and  air. 
Lumber  is  $45  per  thousand  feet,  table  board  $40  a 
month,  a  furnished  room  of  the  most  ordinary  sort 
without  heat  and  water  from  $22  to  $30.  A  bag  of 
kindling  costs  60  cents,  a  bag  of  coal  $1.00,  etc. 

Teachers  in  the  grades  all  draw  the  same  salary, 
$105  per  month.  This  seems  like  big  pay,  but  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  living  and  that  the  salary  is 
paid  for  ten  months,  only  it  is  c  qual  to  about  hsdf  the 
sum  of  places  in  the  East.  The  principal  of  the  school 
says  that  just  after  the  San  Francisco  disaster  he  was 
besieged  with  letters  from  teachers  asking  for  places 
here.  Fortunately  for  them  there 
were  no  openings.  A  mining  camp 
for  a  person  on  a  small  salary 
and  without  any  money  besides, 
is  the  worst  place  on  earth. 
Those  here  who  are  making  money 
are  those  who  came  with  money 
with  which  to  get  a  start.  There 
is  a  big  field  here  for  a  good 
private  school  but  it  will  take 
money  to  get  it  under  way. 

Cosmopolitan  cities  like  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New  York 
do  not  boast  a  more  varied  enroll- 
ment as  regards  nationalities, 
etc,  than  Tonopah,  with  its 
6,000  inhabitants.  Every  State 
and  territory  in  the  Union,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  and  half  the 
countries  of  Europe  have  repre- 
sentatives in  school,  to  say  nothing 
of  there  being  three  Chinese  chil- 
dren and  two  negroes. 

The  discipline  is  the  one  thing 
which  the  teachers  say  has  been 
difBknilt.  With  pupils  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  coming 
JD  Bt  all  times  during  the  year. 


the  removal  from  the  old  to  the  new  school, 
and  the  inordinate  desire  to  make  money  which  has 
such  possession  of  the  people  that  it  permeates  the 
very  air,  account  for  this.  The  children  can  scarcely 
wait  to  get  out  of  school  to  hatch  up  schemes  for 
making  money.  Everybody  big  enough  to  toddle 
wants  to  be  an  office  boy,  sell  papers,  run  errands — 
anjrthing  for  ten  cents.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
reckoned  as  worth  less  than  the  trifling  simi  of  ten 
cents.  Nickels  and  pennies  are  traditions  of  the 
effete,  far-away  East.  It  is  ten  cents,  two  bits,  four 
bits,  etc.  To-day  I  saw  a  small  girl  barely  eight 
years  old  out  running  in  the  hot  sun  tnring  to  sell  a 
lick  of  ice  cream,  brought  from  heaven  knows  where, 
"for  four  bits,  only  four  bits."  All  these  things  do 
not  tend  to  the  quiet,  peaceful,  nerveless  school- 
room atmosphere  one  likes  to  find  the  world  over. 

The  school  library  is  not  one  we  might  choose  for 
a  more  settled  place,  but  is  getting  more  actual  use 
and  giving  greater  benefit  than  some  good  ones  in 
more  favored  spots  on  the  globe.  Here  it  is  a  case  of 
intensity  of  application  and  nothing  else.  There 
are  the  series  known  as  "Masterpieces  of  History  and 
Literature,"  ^'The  World's  History  and  Its  Makers," 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Encyclopedia  and  His- 
tory," ^'Heroes  of  History,"  and  "The  Home  Circle 
Library." 

The  Tonopah  school  closed  on  June  8.  The  teach- 
ers who  have  been  here  for  ten  months  express  them- 
selves ready  to  get  away  for  the  entire  vacation. 
One  said  that  he  laiew  he  should  spend  at  least  a  week 
out  browsing  in  the  meadows  and  nipping  at  the 
trees;  that  this  was  the  only  way  he  could  even  up 
for  having  been  away  from  grass  and  trees  for  so 
long.  There  is  one  rose  bush  in  town,  perhaps  fifteen 
trees,  and  a  few  apologetic  wisps  of  grass  in  little 
carefully-tended  plots.  These  exotics  receive  almost 
as  much  care  as  the  whole  of  Golden  Gate  Park  and 
are  the  most  forlorn  dwarfed  things  imaginable.  It 
is  a  case  of  the  man  and  his  dog.  The  owners  see 
more  beauty  in  them  than  anybody  else. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  takes  Its 
annual  vacation  the  llrst  two  i/veeks  In 
August.  There  i/vlll  be  no  number  pub- 
lished lor  August  4  or  11. 


^ow  New  York  School  Girls  are  Taught  the  Housekeeping  Arts,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Williams. 
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Leaks  in  Language. 

M.  F.  Andrew,  Principal   of   the  25th  District, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

It  is  very  hard  for  this  generation  of  teachers  to 
get  away  from  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
taught.  Most  of  us  remember — not  with  pleasure — 
how  we  were  drilled  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
"love"  only  to  go  out  and  use  it  in  the  progressive 
and  interrogative  forms,  just  as  all  creation  had  done 
since  the  days  of  father  Adam.  First  and  second 
person  were  enough,  and  we  cared  not  one  whit  for 
the  absence  or  presence  of  the  third  person. 

In  the  same  manner  we  spent  days,  months,  years, 
and  nearly  ages,  on  -'noun,  com.,  3rd,  sing.,  neut., 
nom.,"  etc.,  etc.,  when  most  of  it  was  of  no  earthly 
value,  and  the  worth  of  it  was  such  that  many  a 
poor  boy  was  driven  from  his  heavenly  inheritance, 
so  that  it  will  do  him  no  good. 

I  repeat,  it  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who  teach  now, 
to  get  away  from  the  old  form  of  doing,  and  to  get 
down  to  the  conunon  expressions  of  life. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  working  with  my 
teachers  to  get  them  into  a  more  rational  way  of 
doing  the  work,  and  I  think  we  are  finding  some,  at 
least,  of  our  weaknesses. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  far  too  much  written 
work;  a  kind  of  forcing  of  children  to  do  something 
with  a  topic  about  which  they  know  nothing.  We 
ask  them  to  write  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  upon  which 
they  are  totally  ignorant.  One  of  two  thin^  must 
be  done — they  must  either  draw  on  the  imagination 
or  search  the  cyclopedia,  and  every  teacher  knows 
how  unsatisfactory  is  either  one. 

My  own  child  in  high  school  came  home  when  in 
her  fourteenth  year,  with  this  subject  weighing  her 
down — "Early  Puritan  Writers  and  their  Influence 
on  the  History  of  New  England." 

She  labored  long  and  hard  and  produced  an  oration 
that  in  the  language  of  her  small  brother  was  "great." 
Another  pupQ  in  the  second  year  was  asked  to  write 
a  criticism  of  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  and 
80  it  goes  on  ad  finem — of  many  children's  high 
school  days. 

It  is  tfa^  proper  use  of  language  for  which  we  are 
working,  and  all  the  time  spent  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject should  be  used  with  this  end  in  mind.  We  are 
always  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  over  the  course  of  study, 
that  the  real  essentials  are  neglected. 

"Care  for  the  little  things"  should  be  constantlv 
before  us,  and  the  "big  things"  will  come  out  all 
right.  When  a  child  has  something  to  say  and 
expresses  a  willingness  to  share  it  with  his  mates, 
why  not  let  him  stand  without  hindrance,  and  ex- 
press it  in  his  own  way?  The  continual  criticism 
that  usually  accompanies  such  exercises  is  a  detri- 
ment rather  thmi  a  nelp. 

I  fear  sometimes  that  we  are  making  far  too  much 
of  the  reproduction  work  in  school,  and  when  it  is 
all  said  and  done,  the  results  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  energy  expended.  A  story  is  read  or  told, 
an4  then  follows  the  conmiand  "write." 

When  the  papers  are  called  for  the  teacher  finds 
such  a  collection  of  glaring  errors  that  she  gives^up 
in  deqiair  and  does  some  of  the  following  things: 
does  not  mark  them  at  all;  or  if  she  does,  marks  only 
the  most  prominent  mistakes  and  returns  the  papers 
without  comment;  or  has  the  papers  read  in  class, 
and  the  mistakes  talked  about,  but  does  nothihg 
further.  Many  other  ways  of  disposing  of  a  dis- 
agraeabfe  task  might  be  named. 

Usually  classte  are  so  lai^e  that  the  marking  of 
many  papers — like  the  making  of  many  books — has 
noencL 

There  are  among  English-speaking  (and  writing) 
pec^le,  a  few  common  errors  that  call  for  faithful, 


persistent  looking  after.  I  have  said  this  so  manv 
times  to  my  own  teachers,  that  some  of  them  think 
that  it  has  grown  to  be  "fanaticism"  on  my  part 
and  have  been  calling  for  the  proof  of  my  assertion. 
I  have  one  present. 

In  a  recent  nimiber  of  Tea^chera  Magazine  was 
an  Indian  legend,  told  by  a  negro  professor,  of 
Hampton  Institute,  I  think.  It  was  the  story  of 
the  creation  of  man,  whom  God  formed  of  clay  and 
baked  in  the  oven.  The  real  point,  of  course,  was 
that  when  He  had  a  red  man  He  looked  all  over  the 
globe  for  the  best  place  to  put  him,  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  America  was  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world. 

I  told  the  story  in  detail  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades,  and  asked  for  a  reproduction  in 
writing.  For  my  asking  I  received  240  papers,  and 
I  spent  four  weeks  reading  and  marking  the  papers, 
with  these  results: 

In  the  fifth  year  there  were  81  papers,  with  151 
misspelled  words,  and  297  grammatical  errors  and 
wrong  uses  of  words.  In  the  sixth  grade  there  were 
64  papers,  31  misspelled  words,  and  126  granmiatical 
errors.  In  the  seventh  grade  there  were  62  papers, 
5  misspelled  words,  and  66  grammatical  errors. 
Forty  papers  in  the  eighth  grade  had  six  misspelled 
words  and  83  grammatical  errors. 

Of  the  entire  number  much  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  pupils  saw  that  the  story  :had  any  point  or 
meaning  whatever,  and  simply  made  it  a  mechanical 
factor  in  the  every-day  work. 

No  child  knew  while  I  was  telling  the  story  that 
it  was  to  be  given  back.  It  was  to  them  an  enjoy- 
able treat,  while  it  was  being  told,  but  just  so  soon 
as  I  said  "write,"  it  was  another  aflfair,  and  they 
began  racking  their  brains  to  recall  it  just  as  I  had 
told  it.  In  most  cases  the  recalling  was  a  dismal 
failure. 

Now,  has  anything  been  accomplished  by  this 
experiment?  Most  decidedly,  I  think,  if  the  teachers 
will  profit  by  it.  I  have  proof  indisputable,  that  the 
trouble  lies  just  where  I  have  been  putting  it  for 
years,  and  our  teachers  may  begin  to  calk  the  cracks. 

The  following  list  will  show  the  errors  that  were 
oftenest  repeated:  "to"  for  "too";  "peace"  for 
"piece";  "leave"  for  "let,"  and  vice  versa;  "in" 
for  "into,"  and  vice  verea;  "a"  for  ^'an";  "let"  for 
"left";  ^Mook"  for  ^'looked";  "come"  for  "came," 
and  the  reverse;  "were"for"was";"it"for"him," 
and  the  reverse;  "like"  for  "liked";  "please"  for 
"pleased";  "bake"  for  "baked";  "color"  for 
"colored";  "their"  for  "there";  "done"  for  "did"; 
"and"  for  "but";  "sum"  for  "some"  (a  curious 
one);  "maid"  for  "made";  "throw"  for  "thrown." 

These,  of  course,  are  not  all  of  the  errors,  but  they 
seem  to  be  the  ones  that  are  in  a  fair  way  to  put  our 
school-room  teaching  in  ill  repute. 
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The  Need  of  Supervision  in  English. 

By  Evelyn  M.  Wood  Lovejoy,  Montana. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  if  you  would  clear  the 
stream,  you  must  go  to  the  fountain.  Every  one 
recognizes  that  the  stream  of  English  issuing  from 
our  public  schools  is  far  from  clear.  Perhaps  more 
lamentations  over  poor  results  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  fill  our  educational  journals  and  are  heard  in 
conferences,  than  over  any  other  branch  in  the  school 
curriculum.  It  is  a  good  sign,  and  may  the  agitation 
continue  until  saner  and  wiser  methods  shall  take  the 
place  of  those  in  vogue  at  the  present  time. 

English  is  the  fountain  of  all  education  in  the 
schools  of  our  country.  Without  the  ability  to  read, 
without  discrimination  in  thought-getting  from  the 
printed  page,  how  far  can  a  pupil  progress  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  or  any  other  branch  of  study?  Read- 
ing comes  first  in  the  education  of  every  schoolboy 
and  girl.  How  thev  are  taught,  the  power  they  gain 
in  this  direction  during  the  first  two  years,  will 
laively  determine  their  future  progress. 

Too  often  English  is  construed  to  mean  the  mas- 
tery of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  a  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, leaving  out  of  consideration  reading,  the  most 
important  of  all.  A  skilful  teacher  listening  to  a 
pupil's  reading  can  readily  tell  whether  he  under- 
stands the  construction  of  the  sentence,  whether  he 
feels  the  sentiment  expressed,  thru  guick  compre- 
hension of  the  author's  meaning.  Take  as  an  illus- 
tration the  speech  of  Antony  in  "Julius  Caesar," 

where  he  says,  "I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is and 

thcU  thev  know  full  well  that  gave  me  public  leave  to 
speak  of  him."  When  the  pupil  does  not  recognize 
tnat  thcU  is  a  pronoun  referring  back  to  what  Antonv 
has  just  said,  and  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
know,  he  will  read  it  without  emphasis,  and  miss  the 
point  Antony  is  making. 

The  learner  often  fails  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
or  history,  because  he  does  not  or  cannot  interpret 
the  statements  of  the  text-book.  Teachers  are  con- 
tinually amazed  at  their  students'  wrong  ideas  of 
the  meaning  of  test  questions  submitted  for  exam- 
ination. If  in  their  doubt  and  confusion  the  pupils 
ask  about  the  meaning  of  certain  terms,  they  gene- 
rally meet  with  the  reply, "  You  are  expected  to  know 
what  that  means.    I  cannot  explain.'' 

If  every  teacher,  departmental  or  otherwise,  would 
see  to  it  that  the  terms  which  must  be  used  by  her 
classes  are  mastered  as  to  orthography  and  meaning, 
the  work  of  the  English  teacher  would  be  much 
simplified. 

Tne  great  lack  in  our  schools  is  unity.  Courses  of 
study  have  been  multiplied,  with  a  view  to  correla- 
tion and  unification.  They  are  helpful,  but  unless 
there  is  close  and  wise  supervision,  the  teacher  of 
one  grade  is  apt  to  trespass  upon  the  work  of  the  next 
hiffher,  to  the  neglect  of  the  thoro  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter  to  be  covered  in  her  own  grade.  Thus 
we  find  in  English  the  sixthg  rade  teacher  burdening 
her  pupils  with  matter  belonging  to  the  seventh,  the 
seventh  ambitious  to  cover  work  in  the  eighth,  and 
the  eighth  following  their  example  by  employing 
high  school  methods.  The  result  is  lack  of  thoroness, 
and  complaint  from  the  high  school  teachers  about 
the  inadequacy  of  preparation  in  English,  which  we 
bear. with  each  beginning  class. 

The  fact  to  be  deprecated  is  that  the  complaints 
are  well  founded,  and  the  wail  travels  backward, 
each  th];t)wing  the  blame  on  her  predecessor. 

Laments  are  cheap  and  relieve  tension,  but  they 
lack  potency.  What  we  need  is  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  Unification  of  the  English  course, 
secured  thru  wise  supervision,  is  a  remedy  worth 
trying.  If  a  supervisor  is  needed  for  physical  culture, 
for  music,  for  drawing,  even  more  is  a  supervisor 
needed  for  English.    It  may  be  urged  that  the  grade 


teacher  is  already  burdened  with  frequent  meetings 
with  supervisors,  but  it  is  possible  to  lessen  the  fre- 
quency of  such  meetings.  A  supervisor  in  English 
is  needed,  not  so  much  to  meet  teachers  for  consul- 
tation and  direction,  as  to  outline  a  rational  course 
in  that  subject  for  the  whole  twelve  years,  with  the 
co-operation  of  teachers,  and  to  watch  the  work 
from  the  primary  grade  up  thru  the  high  school,  and 
chiefiy  to  see  that  the  grade  work  in  reading,  spelling, 
grammar,  composition,  and  literature  is  intelligently 
progressive,  that  the  work  of  each  grade  is  thoroly 
done,  and  that  reviews  are  not  neglected.  There 
ought  to  be  as  careful  gradation  in  composition  and 
literature,  as  in  technical  grammar.  Students  would 
not  then  enter  high  school  with  little  knowledge  of 
punctuation,  unable  to  tell  a  dependent  from  an 
mdependent  statement,  and  with  so  little  familiarity 
with  good  classics,  that  the  meaning  and  beauty  in 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal"  are  as  "sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal" to  them,  because  their  minds  are  untrained  and 
unawakened. 

Large  cities  could  well  afford  to  try  the  experiment 
of  English  supervisors,  and  smaller  cities  could  enlist 
some  one  of  their  regular  corps.  It  is  not  possible  for 
a  superintendent  or  even  a  principal  to  give  the  time 
needed  for  such  special  supervision.  Their  duties 
are  more  general,  and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they 
would  not  feel  competent,  or  would  shrink  from  so 
much  extra  effort. 

Let  us  have  direct,  efficient  supervision  of  English 
in  our  graded  schools,  and  then  let  these  different 
supervisors  get  together  and  agree  on  some  of  the 
essentials,  leaving  a  wide  margin  for  local  differences 
and  individual  tastes.  Such  action  would  not  be  an 
entering  wedge  for  a  multiplicity  of  supervisors,  for 
no  other  object  is  pursued  thru  the  whole  course  in 
the  grades,  and  no  other  subject  is  so  important.  It 
is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  knowledge  for  the 
learner. 


Books  for  Home  Reading. 

Recommended  by  the  Conference  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements. (Concluded  from  The  School  Journal  of 
June  23.) 

Macaulay:  Essa3rs  (Addison,  Milton,  Clive,  Earl  of 
Chatham) ;  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Malory:  King  Arthur  Selections. 

Mandeville. 

Marco  Polo. 

Milton:  Comus;  II  Penseroso;  L' Allegro;  Lycidas; 
Paradise  Lost  (Books  I  and  II). 

Montaigne:  Selected  Essays. 

Motley:  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Newman:  Idea  of  a  University. 

Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury,  First  Series. 

Parkman:  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac;  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe. 

Percy:  Reliques. 

Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates:  Phaedo;  Phaedrus. 

Plutarch:  Lives. 

Poe:  Poems;  Tales. 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man;  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Prescott:  Conquest  of  Mexico;  Conquest  of  Peru. 

Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth. 

Rusldn:  King  of  the  Golden  River;  Sesame  and 
Lilies;  Selections. 

Scott:  Abbot;  Ivanhoe;  Kenil worth;  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  Marmion;  Old 
Mortality;  Quentin  Durward;  Talisman;  Wood- 
stock. 

Shakespeare:  As  You  Like  It;  Hamlet;  Julius 
Caesar;  King  Lear;  Macbeth;  Merchant  of 
Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Temp^t; 
Twelfth  Night;  the  plays  concerned  with 
English  history. 

Shdley:  Selections.  ,  ^ 
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Sophocles:  Antigone  ((Edipus  King  (Jebb's or  Plump- 

tre's  translation). 
Spenser:  Faerie  Queen;  (Britomart). 
Stevaison:  Kidnapped;  David  Balfour;  Dr.  Jekyll 

and  Mr.  Hyde;  roems;  Treasure  Island. 
Stowe:  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Tacitus:  Agricola;  Germania. 
Taylor:  Bayard:  Views  Afoot. 
Tennvson:  Poems. 
Thackeray:  English  Humorists;  Henry  Esmond;  Pen- 


dennis;  Four  Georges;  Newcomes;  Vanity  Fair. 
Thoreau:  Walden. 
Thucydides  (Jowett's  translatbn). 
Trevdyan;  Life  of  Macaulay. 
Tyndall:  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 
Webster:   First   Bunker   Hill   Oration;   Plymouth 

Oration. 
White:  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 
Whittier:    Snow    Bound;    T«it    on    the    Beach; 

Poems. 
Wordsworth:  Selections. 


Simplified  Spelling  List. 


The  "  List  of  common  words  spelled  in  two  or  more 
ways/'  published  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  argument  in  the  hands  of 
the  advocates  of  simplified  spelling.  It  contains  a 
selection  of  300  common  woros  in  which  the  process 
of  stereot3rping  irregular  or  anomalous  forms  has  not 
prevailed  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  choice  still  lies 
open  betwe^i  a  simple  or  normal  form,  and  a  less 
simple  or  anomalous  lorm. 

The  list  is  printed  for  the  use  of  teachers,  lecturers, 
writers,  and  others  who  mav  undertake  to  promote 
the  acceptance  and  use  of  the  simpler  forms  in 
schools,  newspapers,  and  elsewhere. 

English  dictionaries  have  shown  a  progressive 
simplification  of  spellings.  The  progress  since  Web- 
sters  first  quarto  edition  (1828)  has  been  almost 
systematic,  each  dictionary  going  ahead  of  its  pre- 
decessor in  the  extent  of  simplification. 

Of  the  300  simple  forms  included  in  the  list,  more 
than  one-half  are  preferred  by  Webster's  dictionary, 
mor^  than^  six^tenths  are  preferred  by  the  Centuiy, 
and  two-thirds  are  preferred  by  the  Standard;  whUe 
nearly  all  the  rest,  except  some  of  the  inflected  forms 
(which  are  often  ignored),  are  allowed  by  all  three 
dictionaries  as  alternative  spellings,  in  many  cases 
held  equal  in  authority  or  superior  in  etymological 
accuracy  to  the  form  nominally  preferred.  The 
result  is,  in  short,  that  nearly  the  whole  list  has  the 
sanction  of  all  the  dictionaries  current  in  the  United 
States,  either  as  preferred  or  alternative  spellings. 

List  of  Simple  Porms. 

Abridgment,  accouter,  accurst,  acknowledgment,  addrest, 
(Spenser,  Jonson,  Milton,  Pope,  Fitzgerald),  adz,  aflixt, 
altho  (Bunyan),  anapest,  anemia,  anesthesia,  anesthetic, 
antipyrin,  antitoxin,  apothem,  (better  than  ''apothegm"), 
apprize  (Goldsmith,  Miss  Edgeworth),  arbor,  archeology 
(Skeat),  ardor,  armor,  artizan,  assize,  ax. 

Bans  (not  ** banns"),  (Gay),  bark  (not  "barque"),  be- 
havior, blest,  blusht,  (Shakespeare,  Bums),  brazen,  brazier, 
bun,  bur. 

Caliber,  caliper,  candor,  chapt,  check,  checker,  chimera, 
civilize,  clamor,  clangor,  clapt  (Bible  1611,  Shakespeare, 
Fuller,  De  Foe,  Lamb,  Tennyson),  claspt  (Stany hurst.  Gold- 
smith, Tennyson),  dipt  (Bible  1611,  Shelley,  Tennyson), 
clue,  coeval,  color,  center,  commixt,  comprest,  (Tennyson), 
comprize  (Holland,  Florio,  Henry  More),  eonfest  (Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Trumbull),  controller, 
coquet,  criticize,  cropt,  (Bible  1611,  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Bun- 
yan, Dryden,  Bums,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Lowell),  crusht 
(Spenser,  Bible  1611,  Milton,  Fuller,  Bums),  cue,  curst, 
(Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Bums),  cutlas, 
cyclopedia. 

Dactyl,  dasht,  decalog,  defense,  carest,  (not  "caressed"), 
(Bums),  cataloff,  catechize,  center,  demagog,  demeanor, 
aeposit,  deprest  cMilton,  Gfay,  Bums),  develop,  dieresis,  dike,, 
dipt  (Bible  1611,  Milton,  Fuller,  Pope,  Gray,  Shenstone, 
Scott,  Tennyson,  Lowell),  discust,  dispatch,  distil,  distrest 
(Milton,  Thomson.  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Lamb,  Tennyson), 
dript  (Hacket),  oroopt  (Tennyson),  dropt  (Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Bums,  Scott,  Coleriaee,  Landor,  Mrs. 
BroWnins,  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Lowell,  Lytton),  dulness 
^pe,  TSomsonJ. 


Ecumenical,  edile,  egis,  enamor,  encyclopedia,  endeavor, 
envelop,  Eolian,  eon,  epaulet,  eponym,  era,  esophagus, 
esthetic,  esthetics,  estivate,  ether,  etiolo^,  exorcize,  exprest 
(Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Goldsmith).  * 

Fagot,  fantasm,  fantom.  favor,  favorite,  fervor,  fiber,  fixt 
(Spenser.  Shakespeare.  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Thomson, 
Thirlwall),  flavor,  fulfil,  fulness. 

Gage,  gazel,  gelatin,  gild  (not  "guild"),  gipsy,  gloze,  gly- 
cerin, good-by,  pram,  gnpt  (Milton,  Tennyson). 

Harbor,  barken,  heapt  (Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Milton, 
Lowell),  hematin,  hiccup,  hock  (not  ''hough"),  homeopathy, 
homonym,  honor,  humor,  husht  (Shakespeare,  Dryden, 
Wilson,  Lytton),  hypotenuse.  ^ 

Idolize,  imprest  (Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Burns,  Gary),  instil,  jail,  judgment. 

Kist  (Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Mihon,  Goldsmith, 
Lamb,  Tennyson). 

Labor,  lacrimal,  lapt  (Hooker,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Lewis, 
Morris),  lasht,  (Spenser,  Shakespeare^uarles),  leapt  (Shake- 
speare. Jonson,  Addison,  Collins,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Swinburne),  legalize,  license,  licorice,  liter, 
lodgment,  lookt  (Spenser.  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Miltor), 
Bunyan,  De  Foe),  lopt  (Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Milton,  Young), 
luster. 

Mama,  maneuver,  materialize,  meager,  medieval,  meter, 
mist  (not  "missed")  (Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Lowell), 
miter,  mixt  (Bible  1611,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  jonson,  Milton, 
Addison,  Pope,  Shenstone,  Lowth),  mold,  molder,  molding, 
moldy,  mullen. 

Naturalize,  neighbor,  niter,  nipt  (Spenser,  Shakespaare, 
Pope.  Shelley). 

Ccner,  odor,  offense,  omelet,  opprest  ^Spenser,  Jonson, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson,  Croldsmitn,  Bums,  Byron, 
Tennyson),  orthopedic. 

Paleography,  Paleolithic,  paleontology,  paleozoic,  paraffin, 

Parlor,  partizan,  past  (not  ''^passed")  (Shakespeare,  Dryden, 
ope,  Lowth,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Tennyson,  Fitzgerald), 
patronize,  pedagog,  pedobaptist,  phenix,  phenomenon,  pigmy, 
plow,  polyp,  possest  (Spenser,  Snakespeare,  Jonson,  Hooker, 
Raleigh,  Milton,  Fuller,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray,  Gpldsmitlf, 
LoweU),  practise,  prefixt,  prenomen,  prest  (Spenser,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Croldsmith,  Bums,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Fitz- 
gerald), pretense,  preterit,  pretermit,  primeval,  prof  est 
(Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, Tope,  Lamb),  program  (Scott, 
Sweet),  prolog,  propt  (Dryden,  Pope,  Bums,  Tennyson, 
Lowell),  pur. 

Quartet,  questor,  quintet. 

Rancor,  rapt  (not  "rapped"),  raze,  recognize,  reconnoiter, 
rigor,  rime,  npt  (Cowper),  mmor. 

Saber,  saltpeter,  savior,  savor,  scepter,  septet,  sepulcher» 
sextet,  silvan  (Scott),  simitar,  sipt  (Lamb,  Tennyson,  Jonison) > 
sithe,  skilful,  skipt  (Shakespeare,  Milton),  slipt  (Shakespearei 
Hooker,  Jonson,  Tennyson),  smolder,  snapt  (Lowth,  Coler^ 
idge),  somber,  specter,  splendor,  stedfast  (Bible,  1611,  1906>, 
sept  (Milton,  Bunyan,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Scott,  Jane 
Austen,  Tennyson),  stopt  (Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Thom- 
son, Goldsmitn,  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Tennyson),  strest,  stript 
(Shakespeare,  Fuller,  Bunyan,  Pope,  Richardson,  Goldsmitn, 
Bums,  Lamb,  Tennyson,  Lowell),  subpena,  succor,  suffixt, 
sulfate,  sulfur,  sumac,  supprest  (Hooker,  Janson,  Fuller, 
Pope),  surprize  (Fuller,  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Groldsmith, 
Jane  Austen),  synonym. 

Tabor,  tapt  (Tennyson),  teazel,  tenor,  theater,  tho  (Evelyn, 
Bunyan),  thoro,  thorofare,  thoroly,  thru,  thruout,  tipt  (Mil* 
ton.  Pope,  Somerville),  topt,  tost  (Milton,  Dryden,  Kay; 
Thomson,  Shenstone,  Bums,  Whittier,  Lowell),  transgrest 
(Hooker),  trapt,  tript  (Shakespeare,  Shenstone,  Landor), 
tumor. 

Valor,  vapor,  vext  (Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Loweu),  vigor,  vizor,  wagon,  washt 
(Putenham,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Hooker),  whipt  (Shake-^ 
speare.  Fuller,  Pope,  Scott),  whisky,  wilful,  winkt,  wisht 
(Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Milton),  wo,  woful,  woplen, 
wrapt  (Jonson,  Milton,  Fvller,  Dryden,  Burns,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Scott,  Lowell,  Fiske).  -        . 
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The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States  with  Special  Reference  to  War  and  Peace.    III. 

[Report  of  a  Committee  of  Three,  consisting  of  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  and  WiUiam  A.  Mowiy,  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  18,  1905.J 


Every  student  of  history  should  know  that  since 
the  Jay  Treaty  in  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  nations  have  been,  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  settling  their  differences  bv  arbitration 
until  the  system  has  become  generally  conunon 
among  them;  that  the  movement  has  culminated  in 
the  Ifeigue  Court,  a  tribimal  to  which  any  nation  can 
submit  its  international  controversies;  that,  altho 
the  Hague  Convention  did  not  pledge  any  nation  to 
refer  disputes  to  this  Court,  since  that  tmie  no  less 
than  forty  treaties  have  been  signed  whereby  the 
signatory  powers  make  such  a  pledge;  that,  entering 
on  its  great  career  in  May,  1902,  it  has  already 
settled  four  disputes,  involving  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  world,  therebv  showing  its  abuity  to  fulfill  the 
functions  for  which  it  was  established;  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  is  more  and  more  forcing 
the  nations  to  take  their  differences  to  it  for  peaceful 
aitiustment.  It  should  be  known,  at  least  to  the 
olcbr  pupils  in  the  schools,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year  the  representatives  of  some  fortynsix 
nations  are  to  meet  m  a  second  peace  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  so  auspiciously 
begun;  that  proportionate,  simultaneous  reduction 
of  armaments,  wnereby  vast  amounts  of  money  and 
vast  numbem  of  men,  now  in  readiness  for  brutal 
destruction,  may  be  freed  for  constructive  work,  is 
i«ain  one  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  come  before 
this  body;  that  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  render- 
ing war  practically  impossible,  is  another  topic  on  its 
program;  that  a  conmaanding  place  will  probably  be 
given  the  proposition  to  create  a  permanent  inter- 
national congress  which  shall  meet  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  study  systematically  the  international 
problems  that  are  always  before  the  world, — the 
problems  in  industry,  education,  reliffion,  science, 
philanthropy,  and  sovemment, — ^and  that  this  con- 
gress when  establiued  will  be  the  l^^tive  comple- 
ment of  the  Hague  Court.  The  18th  of  May  will  not 
receive  a  fitting  observance  in  the  schools  unless  the 
fact  is  made  clear  that  all  this  has  been  the  outcome 
of  the  ''first  peace  ocmgress, "  and  of  the  great  world- 
movement  which  caused  it  to  be  held. 

The  foregoing  investigation  shows  that  the  schools 
have  begun  to  celebrate  this  day,  and  the  f oUowmg 
admuBble  letter  of  Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  sent 
out  in  April  of  last  year  to  each  superintendent  in  the 
State,  as  also  a  similar  letter  addressed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  Ohio  to  the  super- 
intendents in  that  Commonwealth,  indicates  that 
the  meaning  of  the  day  has  begun  to  be  properly 
interpreted: 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

State  House,  Boston,  April  11,  1905. 
Superintendent  or  Schools, 

Mass. 

Deor  Sir:  A  statute  which  has  made  the  school  laws  of 
MsMaehusetts  famous  for  more  than  a  century  imposes  upon 
all  instructors  of  youth  the  obligation  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth 
committed  to  their  care  the  principles  of  "love  of  country, 
humanity,  and  universal  benevidence.". 

It  has  become  a  general  practice  in  schools  to  stimulate 
the  love  of  country  oy  special  exercises  in  connection  with 
tlM  public  holidays,  February  22,  April  19,  and  May  30. 

A  favorable  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  othw  two  virtues, 
"humanity  and  univeiinl  oenevolenee,"  is  now  afforded  in  the 
setting  apiurt  of  the  18th  of  May  in  commemoration  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  May  18,  1899.  This  day  is  to  be  widely 
cdebrated  in  Europe  and  by  numerous  oiganizations  in 
America. 


The  Board  of  Education  recommends  that  appropriate 
exercises  be  held  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  on  May  18, 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  blessings  of  peace,  of 
showing  the  superioritv  of  arbitration  over  war,  and  of  exalt- 
ing the  Drothernood  of  nations. 

Such  exercises  might  profitably  include  brief  accounts  of 
the  settlement  of  recent  international  disputes  by  arbitration, 
together  with  quotations,  readings,  and  recitations  concerning 
peace  from  the  writings  of  Washington,  Sumner,  and  other 
statesmen,  and  from  the  poems  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Whit- 
tier. 

An  appropriate  motto  for  the  day  would  be:  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  George  H.  Martin, 

Secretary. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  in  order  to  make  the 
anniversary  genersdly  noticed  in  a  proper  manner,  a 
program  df  suitably  graded  exercises  should  be  pre- 
pared and  made  available  for  the  teachers  in  all 
schools. 

We  could  wish  that  the  sentiments  for  which  the 
day  stands  might  be  tauffht  to  chfldren  every  day 
in  the  year;  that  all  teaching  might  be  permeated 
witii  the  ideas  of  justice,  reason,  love,  and  good-will. 

The  teachers  of  the  United  States  must  become 
more  active  in  this  direction  if  they  would  keep  peace 
with  their  co-workera  across  the  water,  who  have  so 
far  surpassed  them  in  an  active  campaign  for  peace 
teaching.  The  Association  of  French  Public  School 
Teachers,  numbering  many  thousands  in  its  mem- 
bership, has  declaredf  as  a  body  its  intention  to  teach 
the  idteas  of  peace.  The  International  Congress  of 
Public  School  Teachers,  held  recently  in  Europe  with 
representatives  from  eighteen  nations,  passed  reso- 
lutions to  the  effect  that  the  principles  of  peace 
should  permeate  aU  teaching,  ana  that  the  history  of 
the  ware  dl  conquest  should  be  supplanted  by  the 
history  of  the  great  constructive  workere  of  the 
world.  The  International  Students'  Congress  at  its 
last  meeting  passed  two  resolutions:  1.  That  a 
propaganda  of  peace  be  established  which  should 
encompass  the  whole  worid.  2.  That  peace  clubs  be 
formea  in  all  univereities.  This  body  also  appointed 
a  committee  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the 
different  governments  of  the  world. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  teachere  of  the  United 
States,  citizens  €i  a  country  which  is  the  home  of  the 
firet  peace  society  in  the  world,  take  the  lead  in  a 
united  stand  against  war.  There  is  no  turning  back 
in  this  onward  development;  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
evdution  will  depend  on  direct  effort.  Surely  the 
American  teachere  ought  to  be  in  the  van  of  this 
movement,  destined  to  uplift  the  whole  human  race! 

General  Obicrvationfl. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  these  examinations,  the 
Conunittee,  not  caring  to  comment  on  the  adverse 
sentiments  expressed  in  some  quartere,  nor  upon  the 
fact  that  from  a  majoritv  of  the  cities  and  towns  so 
addressed  no  response  has  been  received,  beg  to 
suggest  that  altho  upon  the  whole  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  right  direction  in  recent  yeare,  yet 
with  some  superintendents,  and  presumably  with 
most  teachere,  the  viewpoint  of  events  ought  to  be 
elevated  and  the  horizon  broadened;  and  since  the 
q)irit  in  which  the  instruction  is  imparted  is  of  more 
inqxntance  than  the  exact  details,  we  would  also 
suQieBt  that  the  following  principles  should  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  in  the  teaching  of  history: 

1.  That  all  men,  of  whatever  race,  country,  or 
stage  of  civilization,  are  brethren,  and  entitled  to  be 
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treated  by  one  another  as  chfldren  of  one  Father  and 
members  of  a  conmion  family. 

2.  That  the  nations  are  sister  nations;  and  as 
kindly  a  spirit  should  alwaj^  prevail  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other  as  between  members  of  the  same 
family. 

3.  That  when  a  good  motive  can  reasonably  be 
assigned  for  an  apparently  hostile  action  on  the  part 
of  another,  whether  a  man  or  a  nation,  it  is  a  duty  to 
impute  such  proper  motive  rather  thism  a  conscious 
intention  to  mflict  injury  wrongfully.  It  is  there- 
fore more  honorable  m  such  cases  to  exercise  patient 
forbearance  than  to  give  way  to  quick  and  violent 
resentment. 

4.  That  in  war,  as  in  private  dueling,  one  party 
is  always  in  the  wrong,  usually  both;  and  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  conflict  never  decides  which  is  in 
the  right,  if  either;  nor  does  it  tend  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  either  to  make  haste  to  shed  blood  or  seize 
or  destroy  prljperty. 

5.  That  the  maxim,  -'My  country,  right  or 
wrong!"  as  too  often  interpreted,  is  false  and  dan- 
gerous, and  may  become,  to  use  the  language  of 
Chief  Justice  Jay,  >'  treason  to  liberty,  justice,  and 
humanity,  and  rebellion  against  God." 

6.  That  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  would 
aggrandize  one  country  at  the  expense  of  another  is 
but  a  form  of  selfishness  or  even  criminality. 

7.  That  whatever  be  thought  of  the  maxim,  ''In 
time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  mmienae  mOitaiy  and  naval  arma- 
ments continually  suggest  resort  to  violence  as  the 
proper  method  erf  securing  justice  and  maintaining 
rights. 

8.  That  whether  we  have  or  have  not  a  right  to 
disr^;ard,  as  the  soldier  in  battle  alwaj^  must,  the 
conmoand  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  to  love  our 
enemies;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  as  Franklin 
repeatedly  aflSrmed,  that,  -'there  was  never  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace," — there  are,  in  the  historical 
treatment  of  war,  aside  from  the  ethics  primarily  in- 
volved, certain  considerations  that  should  ever  be 
remembered :  among  them  the  tendency  in  protracted 
warfare  to  military  despotism;  the  enormous  loss  of 
productive  industry  by  the  withdrawing  of  multi-. 
tudes  from  field  and  workshop;  the  destruction  of 
valuable  proipeTtv;  the  expenditure  of  immense 
sums  that  might  have  been  made  useful  in  works  of 
beneficence;  an  incalculable  amount  of  disease,  pain, 
and  prolonged  misery — disbess  caused  not  to  the 
guflty  few,  but  to  the  innocent  many;  the  infliction 
of  more  injustice  often  than  is  either 
prevented  or  remedied;  and  the  bitterness 
engendo^  in  each  warring  people  against 
the  other,  making  the  victorious  aggres- 
sive, and  the  defeated  revengeful,  thus 
sowing  the  seed  of  future  wars. 

9.  That  the  truest  heroism  is  not 
physical  but  moral,  as  one  dares  to  stand 
alone  for  the  right  and.  chooses  to  suffer 
k)6s,  ridicule,  and  obloquv,  ratli^r  than 
be  the  partner  in  wrong-doing;  that  the 
humblest  deed  of  daring  and  self-sacriflce 
for  the  good  of  othen  is  glorious;  that 
"he  that  ruleth  his  nririt  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  dty' ;  and  that  the  only 
contest  between  nations  should  be  in  the 
effort  to  outdo  eadi  other  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

10.  That  since  in  all  conflicts  each  party 
believes  itself  in  the  right  and  neither 
can  be  an  impartial  judge,  however  it 
may  have  been  in  past  ages  when  there 
was  no  umpire  for  the  adjudication  of 
international  disputes,  there  is  now  no 
kmgar  any  excuse  lor  a  hasty  resort  to 
force,  or  for  a  fooUsh  persistence  in  fight- 
ing to  file  death;  for  tnere  not  only  exists 


a  great  tribunal,  the  Court  of  the  Hague,  recognized 
the  worldMOver  and  proved  by  experience  to  be  a 
proper  foiliin  for  the  investigation  aiid  peaceful 
arbitrament  of  controversies  bdfore  the  outbreak  of . 
war,  but  Uie  signatory  powers  that  established  it 
have  also  distinctly  agreed  that  any  one  of  them 
should  have  -'the  right  of  t^dermg  ita  good  ojO^ces^ 
or  mediation"  betwe^i  contending  states  at  any: 
stage  in  the  course  of  hostilities^  and  that  "th^eter-^ 
cise  of  this  right  can  never  be  conisidered  bv  either  of . 
the  disputing  parties  as  an  unfriendly  act. ' 

11.    Finally,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  that  teach 
and  all  that  study  history  to  gain  a  proper  perspec- 
tive; to  lift  themselves  and  others  above  the  standi ; 
point  of  mere  selfish  interests;  to  recognize  that, 
history  in  its  true  meaning  is  not  the  annals  of , war 
and  bloodshed,  but  the  record  of  the  development ; 
of  pacific  civilization,  of  religion,  of  education,  of 
law,  of  industry,  of  commax:e,  of  science,  of  inven- 
tion, of  art,  of  language,  of  social    and  political, 
institutions;  to  observe  the  trend  of  events  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  that    ultimately 
"nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation";  to 
endeavor  to  disarm  opposition  and  overcome  in- 
difference in  this  movement  to  magnify  peace  and . 
minimize  war;  and  to  contribute  all  possible  effort 
to  secure  in  the  near  future  a  realization  of  the  poet's 
vision  of  ''The  Parliament  of  Man:  the  Federation  of 
the  World,"  which  shall  be  the  safe  guardian"^ 
national  rights,  the  perpetual  guarantor  of  inter- 
national peace. 

The  Committee  therefore  respectfully  suggest  for 
consideration,  the  propriety  of,  making  an  ,eaniest 
appeal  to  superintendents  and  teachers  and  to  the 
writers  of  histories  to  utilize  every  suitaWe  oppqrr  . 
tunity  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  the  principles  herein  set  forth  and  for  giving' 
them  information  in  r^ard  to  the  Bucces»ve  stQ)s 
in  this  great  evolution;  and  particularly  that  they' 
may  be  urged  to  make  the  most  of  the  18th  of  May 
as  an  anniversary  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  and  the 
fostering  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Universal  Brother-' , 
hood  of  Man,  the  Universal  Sisterhood  of  Nations. 
Respectfully  submitted,    ^ 

Homer  B.  Spraoue,  Chairman. 
Fanny  Fern  AWBfREWS, 
William  A.  Mowry,  '.     ' : 

CommtUefi.    . 


A  Homelike  Primary  Room  at  Peru,  Nemaha  County,  Nebraska* 
teacher,  Miss.Boelsterff,  stands  behind  the  class. 


^he 


The  iUustration  is  used  by  courtesy  of  County  Supt.  George  D.  Carrington. 
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Character  Teaching  for  Common  Schools. 

By  James  Terry  White,  Secretary  of  the  Patriotic  League. 


The  crown  and  glory  of  life  is  character.  It  dig- 
nifies every  station,  exalts  every  position  in  society, 
and  commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  man- 
kind. Character  constitutes  real  aristocracy,  for  it 
is  the  only  true  heraldry  of  man.  It  is  the  throne 
and  crown  and  scoter  of  a  nation.  Character  is 
human  nature  in  its  best  form,  and  its  possession 
should  be  the  highest  object  of  life.  It  commands  a 
far  greater  power  and  influence  than  even  education 
or  wealth.  The  examples  of  men  of  character  never 
die,  but,  like  their  memories,  are  immortal. 

But  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  State  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  character.  More  than  law  and 
Ic^gislation  the  crying  need  is  for  greater  private 
virtue  and  more  individual  integrity.  Never  until 
recently  has  been  so  conclusively  demonstrated  the 
close  connection  between  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  and  the  inevitable 
destruction  that  awaits  a  nation  made  up  of  self- 
seekers,  graft-grabbers,  and  justice-jugglers. 

Thruout  Christendom  there  is  a  general  demand 
for  improved  moral  teaching.  England  demands  it, 
as  she  claims,  ''to  maintain  commercial  supremacy." 
France  demands  it  ''for  the  maintenance  of  the 
family,  and  the  safe  preservation  of  the  State." 
The  German  Emperor  is  making  an  appeal  for  the 
glorification  of  tne  Fatherland,  half  religious  and 
half  patriotic;  and  our  own  President  is  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  "sauare  deal"  and  an  improved 
quality  of  private  character  "for  the  welfare  of  the 
State." 

In  Japan  exactly  our  present  problem  arose  long 
ago  thru  the  same  cause — the  multiplicity  of  jealous 
religious  beliefs.  Japan  realized  that  its  very  life 
would  be  threatened  if  public  education  and  moral 
training  were  allowed  to  be  completely  divorced. 
A  National  commission  accordingly  arranged  to 
utilize  patriotism  as  a  moral  agent,  with  the  result 
that  to-day  Japanese  primers  and  readers  give  bio- 
graphical sketches  witn  inspiring  knowledge  of  the 
greatest  personalities,  not  only  of  Japan,  but  of  the 
world — tneir  splendid  private  characters,  their  hero- 
ism in  war,  their  public  services  in  peace.  And  it  is 
said  that  the  average  Japanese  boy  to-day  knows 
more  definitely  and  concretely  of  George  Washington 
thian  do  our  American  youth. 

All  agree  that  some  sort  of  moral  instruction 
should  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 
Marshall  Field  and  other  prominent  business  men 
of  Chicago,  emplojring  thousands  of  boys  and  girls, 
recently  petitioned  for  improved  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  along  moral  lines,  affirming  their 
belief  that  the  schoolboy  of  to-day  is  less  reliable 
and  morally  inferior  to  the  children  taught  imder 
the  old  regime,  when  moral  and  religious  teaching 
held  greater  place. 

Fifteen  clergymen,  of  different  denominations, 
last  March  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  introduce  the  Ten  Command- 
ments into  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Cornell  University  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of 
the  world,  stated  that  "the  great  thing  needed  to  be 
taught  in  this  country  is  truth;  simple  ethics;  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Stress  should 
be  laid  upon  what  is  best  in  biography,  upon  noble 
deeds  and  sacrifices,  especially  those  which  show 
that  the  greatest  man  is  not  the  greatest  orator  or 
the  tricky  politician.  They  are  a  curse;  what  we 
need  is  noble  men.  There  is  need  for  religious  in- 
struction. Religious  thoughts  of  all  ages  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children — ^readings 
from  the  sacred  books,  the  story  of  Joseph,  the 


Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  wonderful  writings  of 
St.  Paul.  An  educated  man  who  has  not  these  in 
his  memory  is  to  be  pitied." 

But  it  is  not  religious  instruction  alone  that  is 
needed,  as  is  proved  by  the  condition  in  countries 
where  the  Church  has  had  complete  charge  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  moral  instruction  combined  with  a  con- 
vincement  of  the  duties  and  obligations  owed  to  the 
State  that  is  needed  for  the  realization  of  the  Re- 
public's ideals. 

Religion  is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Church.  Religious  life  is  simply  the  life  of  right 
living  and  right  relationship.  There  are  certain 
broad  featxires  about  religion — ^a  conception  of  the 
universe,  which  is  a  conception  of  God;  a  reverence 
engendered  by  a  natural  response  to  infinite  order 
and  law;  and  symbols  standing  for  something  higher 
for  the  imagination  to  climb  upon. 

But  these  bases  of  religion  are  best  brought  to  bear 
upon  human  life  thru  the  State.  The  State  quite  as 
much  as  the  Church  reveals  an  effort  to  express  the 
inexpressible.  It  has  its  symbol  in  the  Seal  of 
State,  the  Scales  of  Justice,  the  Sword  of  Truth. 
Men  have  always  been  seeking  after  the  Holy  Grail, 
but  when  it  is  found  it  will  always  be  the  holy  com- 
munal life,  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the 
State.  It  is  the  power  of  the  State  more  than  any 
other  institution  that  can  bring  these  real  and 
natiu*al  religious  facts  into  the  fullest  beneficence 
and  power.  The  objectives  of  religion  are  the 
enlargement  of  the  soul  to  the  appreciation  of  God, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  to  embrace  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  Church  substitutes  for 
these  great  natural  religious  forces  a  trade-mark,  a 
doctrine;  but  the  State  energizes  them  in  the  heart 
and  genius  of  the  soul — which  is  endeavor, — and  in 
the  work  and  life  of  the  man  among  men, — which  is 
citizenship. 

Citizenship  may  not  be  a  large  enough  word;  but 
all  the  inter-human  relationships  are  included  in  this 
civic  religion.  Religion  is  relationship,  and  of  all 
relations  the  civic  is  the  highest  and  holiest,  for  out 
of  this  are  developed  the  noblest  qualities  of  char- 
acter.   We  have  a  long  list  of  political  saints. 

One  left  luxmy  and  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  a  desperate  cause  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  men, 
not  expecting  to  be  called  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

One  dared  death  and  found  it,  in  an  effort  to 
enfranchise  an  inferior  race. 

One  gave  his  magnificent  gifts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  civic  service. 

One  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools. 

One,   an  ex-president,   undertook  the  work  of 
.  prison  reform. 

One,  a  self-made  citizen,  now  called  the  Ideal  of 
an  American  Citizen,  opened  the  light  upon  the 
slums  of  New  York. 

One,  a  judge,  is  doing  more  for  righteousness, 
purity,  holmess,  and  truth,  than  all  the  churches  in 
Denver  combined. 

One,  as  a  mayor,  made  the  golden  rule  his  motto 
for  official  conduct. 

Men  and  women  without  number  have  broken 
down  prejudice,  and  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

Hero-worship  is  one  of  the  best  things  humans 
ever  practiced.  It  has  inspired  much  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race. 

In  this  new  world  the  State  is  working  out  the 
recreation  of  humanity.  The  American  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  the  new  earth,  and  it  is  a  hint  of  the  ultimate 
spirit  of  the  world.    The  State  is  taking  the  place  of 
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the  Church  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  find 
their  religious  revelations  by  looking  into  the  faces 
of  other  men  and  women.  The  State  is  everywhere, 
and  in  its  essential  nature  is  the  most  sacred  institu- 
tion ]X)ssible  to  human  life.  It  is  the  only  organized 
relationship  that  is  universe  in  nature,  and  it  must 
become  the  organized  expression  of  all  religious 
truth. 

The  religion  of  to-day  should  be  a  deathless  love 
for  the  State,  a  civic  enthusiasm  which  will  enthrone 
the  State  in  that  high  and  holy  place  abdicated  by 
the  Church.  Its  altars  are  the  work-bench,  the 
forge,  the  desk,  the  machine,  and  its  shrines  are 
beauty,  truth,  love,  honesty,  strength,  purity,  gene- 
rosity, and  integrity — ^the  qualities  of  a  p«fect 
character. 

The  Commonwealth  is  thus  made  the  representa- 
tive of  morality  and  the  symbol  of  righteousness, 
and  becomes  the  inspiration  for  moral  responsibQity, 
fraternal  obligation,  and  personal  consecration. 

This  country  has  always  recognized  the  duty  and 
importance  of  compulsory  education,  but  has  only 
just  begun  to  realize  that  there  must  be  compulsory 
moral  instruction.  But  the  public  schools  are  ad- 
justed to  teach  only  practical  learning  for  every-day 
life.  It  is  necessary  of  course,  that  the  three  R's 
should  be  taught;  but  it  is  necessary  to  teach  some- 
thmg  more,  ^e  need  to  reform  habits,  to  teach 
new  ways  of  thinldng,  new  wsys  of  living;  in  other 
words,  to  improve  character.  It  is  not  only  book- 
learning  that  must  be  taught,  it  is  honesty,  industry, 
unselfishness,  self-respect,  ambition,  patience,  jus- 
tice, responsibility — the  various  traits  which  make 
up  a  personal  character.  But  how  are  these  qualities 
to  be  taught? 

The  period  of  a  child's  life  which  is  most  suscep- 
tible to  being  molded,  is  from  five  to  twelve  years. 
During  this  time  the  child  is  susceptible  to  all  im- 
pressions; it  treasiures  them  up,  gathers  them  all  into 
itself,  and  retains  them  forever.  While  all  animal 
life  is  sensitive  to  environment,  of  all  living  things, 
the  child  is  the  most  sensitive.  The  child  absorbs 
environment.  It  is  the  most  sensitive  and  receptive 
living  thing  in  creation.  Every  influence,  however 
trivi^,  will  leave  an  imprint  upon  the  chQd's  mind. 
It  responds  to  a  thousand  subtle  influences  which 
leave  no  impression  upon  the  grown  man,  and  if  the 
environmental  influences  are  rightly  and  persistently 
applied,  the  effect  will  be  immediate  and  permanent. 
Ttia  chUd  is  the  purest,  truest  thing  in  the  world. 
It  begins  life  stainless,  and  is  open  to  receive  all 
impressions.  It  is  absolute  truth,  and  that  is  why 
we  love  children.  The  new-bom  chfld,  whether 
brought  forth  in  the  lowest  degradation  or  in  the 
highest  affluence  and  refinement,  starts  always  the 
purest  thing  in  creation,  and  if  surrounded  by  right 
influences  and  nurtured  by  high  principles  it  will 
inevitably  grow  to  perfect  manhood.  The  chfld  is 
not  impure,  it  learns  impurity  and  untruth.  What 
we  need  is  more  complete  nurture,  and  a  better 
environment  of  good  influences.  Upon  a  chfld 
before  the  age  of  twelve,  one  has  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  entire  creation 
is  this  material  so  plastic. 

The  great  educators  of  the  world  have  come  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  during  which  character 
is  most  easily  cultivated,  and  they  insist  that  the 
public  schools  shall  undertake  the  task.  All  acknowl- 
edge, that  in  the  education  of  a  chfld,  character  is  of 
paramount  importance;  but  the  c[uestion  is,  how  is 
character  to  be  taught?  There  is  a  woful  lack  of 
capacity  for  teaching  character  at  home,  and  the 
schools  seem  to  accomplish  nothing  towards  culti- 
vating it  durine  the  years  of  impressionable  youth. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  what  the  mind 
admires,  it  unconsciously  emulates  and  imitates. 
A  trait  of  character  which  enlists  our  approbation, 
inevitably  compels  imitation;  and  when  we  read  or 


hear  of  a  noble  deed  or  act  of  devotion,  we  are 
unconsciously  impelled  to  repeat  it.  The  boy  who 
reads  a  dime  novel,  buys  a  toy  pistol,  and  runs  away 
to  fight  Indians,  obeys  this  law  of  imitation;  only  the 
example  is  pointed  the  wrong  way.  This  imitative 
impulise  is  cue  to  the  poser  of  suggestion,  which  is 
that  tremendous  force  behind  hypnotism,  and  it  is 
invincible  in  its  power. 

There  are  text-books  to  teach  arithmetic,  grammar, 
etc.,  but  there  is  no  text-book  in  the  public  schools 
to  teach  character.  And  yet  there  is  such  a  text- 
book, and  that  is,  biography — ^which  is  example. 
And  the  supreme  importance  and  value  of  this  par- 
ticular text-bookjis  acknowledged  by  all  educators. 
Dr.  Jewett,  the  headmaster  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  has  stated  that  -'in  future,  mora's  wfll  be 
taught  only  thru  biography."  And  the  reason  is, 
that  biography  is  example — ^with  the  quality  of 
reality.  &  one  wfll  reflect,  the  injunction  to  a  chfld, 
''Be  good,"  has  no  practical  force  or  helpfulness; 
but  an  example  of  resistance  to  temptation,  an 
example  of  a  good  deed  or  self-sacrifice,  takes  hold 
of  the  mind  of  the  chfld,  and  compels  imitation, 
because  the  mind  responds  to  suggestion. 

Character  in  its  primary  principle  and  ground- 
work is  self-control  and  self-giving,  and  the  only 
practical  method  of  enforcing  this  upon  the  habit  of 
chfldren  is  to  keep  before  them  examples  of  self- 
control  and  self-sacrifice.  Chfldhood  is  self -centered 
and  selfish;  but  to  every  chfld  there  comes  a  time  of 
awakening,  when  he  realizes  that  there  is  in  the  world 
somebody  else  beside  himself,  and  something  to  do 
for  others.  The  first  great  object  in  teaching  char- 
acter is  to  awaken  this  realization,  and  then  to 
foster  and  strengthen  this  sense  of  obligation.  The 
practical  means  of  doing  this  is  thru  examples  of 
self-devotion,  self-sacrifice,  etc.,  exemplified  in  others, 
and  woe  to  that  child  who  does  not  have  such  ex- 
amples for  his  uplifting,  at  the  moment  of  the  awak- 
ening. Ideals,  and  examples  representing  them; 
are  the  supreme  molders  of  youth. 

Another  great  assistance  to  character  teaching  is 
when  a  face-to-face  acquaintance  with  the  examples 
can  be  presented,  which  quadruples  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  the  example.  Educators  of  the  present 
time  are  advocating  the  placing  before  children  of 
portraits  of  great  men  and  women  who  are  examples 
for  the  world,  to  be  looked  at  daily  for  the  inspiration 
that  such  an  atmosphere  brings.  The  greatest 
study  of  the  world  is  human  nature,  and  a  collection 
of  portraits,  above  all  other  things,  develops  observa- 
tion and  throws  a  wondrous  light  on  character.  The 
face  has  a  perpetual  fascination.  It  tells  the  story 
of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  experience.  Every 
detafl  of  every  feature  tells  its  own  part  of  the  story. 
Thoughts  are  mighty,  positive  things,  and  every 
thought,  however  fleeting,  is  registered  in  the  deli- 
cate network  of  nerves  that  convey  their  message  to 
the  facial  muscles. 

To  hold  up  eminent  examples  to  youth  along  these 
lines  is  the  greatest  stimulus  that  can  be  given  to 
any  chfld;  and  it  is  an  assistance  that  cannot  be 
given  at  any  other  time  of  life  with  so  much  benefit. 

All  the  traits  of  character  are  impressed  upon  the 
chfld  mind  by  the  same  method  of  example,  and  this 
sjrstem  of  character  teaching  resolves  itself  into: 

First:  Making  the  reason  for  righteousness  the 
obligation  each  owes  to  the  State  for  its  protection. 

Second:  The  reiteration  of  this  obligation  and  its 
application  to  each  particular  trait  of  character. 

Third:  The  systematic  presentation  of  examples 
of  noble  men  and  women  who  have  in  their  own 
lives  practiced  these  particular  traits  of  character, 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  child  to  follow  their  example. 

Such  a  system  offers  the  highest  promise  for  the 
future  of  our  country,  thru  the  purifying  of  the 
soxu*ces  of  inspiration,  and  by  increasing  the  efficacy 
of  the  highest  ideals. 
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Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

.    Rei^ort  op  thk  Commission  Appointed  bt  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  by  Governor  William  L.  Douglas,  June  7,  1005.    The  members  met  and  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Wright  as  chairman,  Mr.  Reed  as  vice-chairman  and  Mr.  Golden  as  secretary. 


It  was  decided  to  hold  public  hearings  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  to  make  inquiries  thru  sub- 
committees, into  the  leading  industries  of  the  State, 
namely,  agriculture,  boots  and  shoes,  building  trades, 
clothing,  electrical  apparatus,  furniture,  printing 
and  book-binding,  textiles,  and  watchmaking. 

Early  in  the  inquiry  it  became  evident  that  the 
problem  was  two-sided.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  side  of  the  industries  and  the  adult 
workman,  and  also,  and  more  important,  from  the 
children  of  the  State  who  were  to  enter  those  in- 
dustries. To  promote  these  two  interests  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  State. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Mns.  Kehew  as  chairman,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Martin, 
to  make  as  thoro  an  investigation  as  time  would 
allow,  into  the  industrial  conditions  and  needs  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
The  committee  employed  as  an  expert  investigator 
Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  a  tramed  student  of 
sociological  problems.  Dr.  Kingsbury  inmiediately 
organized  a  corps  of  assistants,  and  has  conducted 
with  unwearied  industry  and  great  skill  the  most 
thoro  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  children  to  the 
industries  of  the  community  which  has  yet  been 
made  in  this  country.  The  only  limit  to  its  value 
is  in  the  want  of  time  to  extend  it  to  all  the  children 
in  the  State. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  appended  to  this 
report,  under  the  title  of  ''Special  Keport  on  the 
Relations  of  Children  to  Industries." 
Public  Hearings. 

Twenty  public  hearings  were  given,  nine  in  Boston 
and  one  each  in  Brockton,  Fsdl  River,  Fitchburg, 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  North 
Adams,  Pittsfield,  Springfield,  and  Worcester.  The 
attendance  at  several  of  these  hearings  was  large, 
notably  at  Springfield,  North  Adams,  and  Fitchburg. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  they  represented  a  great  variety 
of  interests  and  callings, — manufacturers,  business 
men,  farmers,  representatives  of  labor  unions, 
school  officials,  principals,  and  superintendents,  and 
members  of  social  organizations,  men  and  women^ 
In  all,  the  Commission  listened  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  different  persons. 

The  Commission  was  fortimate  in  having  present 
at  a  special  hearing  by  invitation  Sir  William  Mather; 
M.  P.,  of  Manchester,  Eng.;  widely  known  as  the 
promoter  of  technical  education  in  England,  and 
equally  well  known  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  America  and  for  his  generous  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  American  education.  His 
account  of  the  condition  of  technical  education  in 
England  was  so  illuminating  that  the  Commission 
has  printed  it  in  full,  and  has  included  it  in  an 
Appendix  to  this  report. 

To  Mr.  E.  Swaysland,  of  Northampton,  Eng.;  the 

Conmiission  was  also  indebted  for  an  interesting 

account  of  the  special  education  in  England  in  the 

boot  and  shoe  industry.    This  is  also  included  in 

he  Appendix. 

From  these  hearings  the  Commission  gained 
several  very  distinct  impressions  regarding  matters 
Uiduded  in  the  scope  (tf  its  investigation. 
'  1.  There  is  a  widespread  interest  in  the  general 
subject  of  industrial  education;  or  special  training 
for  vocations.  This  interest  shows  itself  in  two 
distinct  forms,  as  manifested  by  two  classes  of  people. 
There  is,  first,  a  general  and  theoretical  Interest  felt 
by  students  of  socisd  phenomena  and  by  expert 
students  of  education;  and;  second;  a  more  practical 


and  specific  interest  felt  by  manufacturers  and  wage 
earners.  Men  and  women  who  have  been  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  harder  side  of  life  as  it 
appears  among  the  poorer  people  in  the  cities,  who 
are  grappling  with  tlie  variety  of  problems  of  child- 
hood to  which  city  life  gives  rise,  think  they  see  in 
some  form  of  industrial  education  a  means  of  secur- 
ing earlier  and  greater  efficiency  as  wage  earners, 
more  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  steadier  habits 
of  industry  and  frugality,  and  thru  these  the  open- 
ing of  avenues  to  better  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions. 

The  broader  minded  students  of  education,  men 
who  look  at  their  own  work  in  the  light  of  all  its 
relations  to  society  and  to  individuals,  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  education  is  more  than 
schooling  of  the  old-fashioned  type;  and  that  for 
the  fullest  development  of  a  child  he  must  early  and 
continuously  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  whole 
conununity,  must  be  familiar  with  all  its  activities, 
and  must  be  taught  progressively  to  share  in  those 
activities,  giving  as  well  as  receiving,  producing  as 
well  as  consuming,  doing  as  well  as  learning.  They 
see  that  this  sort  of  training  is  used  in  the  education 
of  the  feeble-minded,  in  the  reformation  of  wajnvard 
and  vicious  children  at  reform  and  truant  schools, 
and  that  it  is  beinff  used  to  elevate  the  colored  race 
in  the  South;  and  they  ask  why  it  may  not  be  equally 
efficient  in  stimulating  and  directing  the  higher 
orders  of  mind,  in  preventing  as  well  as  curing 
juvenile  delinauency,  and  improving  the  social 
conditions  of  white  as  well  as  black  chUdren. 

2.  The  hearings  showed  that,  beside  this  general 
and  theoretical  interest;  there  is  a  practical  and 
specific  interest  among  manufacturers  and  wage 
earners  because  of  a  personal  need. 

The  Commission  was  told  at  almost  every  hearing 
that  in  many  industries  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  construction  are  made  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive  by  a  lack  of  skilled  workmen.  This 
lack  is  not  chiefly  a  want  of  manned  dexterity, 
tho  such  a  want  is  common,  but  a  want  of  what  may 
f>e  called  industrial  intelligence.  By  this  is  meant 
mental  power  to  see  beyond  the  task  which  occupies 
the  hands  for  the  moment  to  the  operations  which 
have  preceded  and  to  those  which  will  follow  it, — 
PQwer  to  take  in  the  whole  process,  knowledge  of 
materials,  ideas  of  cost,  ideas  of  organization,  busi- 
ness sense,  and  a  conscience  which  recognizes  obli- 
gations. Such  intelligence  is  always  discontented, 
not  with  its  conditions  but  with  its  own  limitations, 
and  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  more  it  has  to 
give  the  more  it  will  receive. 

Manufacturers  confidently  believe  that  a  system 
of  industrial  education  wisely  planned  would  tend  to 
develop  such  intelligence,  while  it  increased  technical 
skill. 

That  large  numbers  among  wage  earners  have  the 
same  faith  was  shown  to  the  Commission  by  num- 
erous representatives  who  testified  before  it;  and  by 
the  statistics  showing  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  are  now  availing  themselves  of  existing  oppor- 
tunities. The  numbers  of  workmen  in  the  evening 
classes  of  the  textile  schools  in  this  State;  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Evening  Trade  School  in  Springfield 
and  of  those  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  tihe 
large  classes  maintained  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association;  and  the  enormous  number  seeking 
to  advance  themselves  thru  technical  education 
in  the  correspondence  schools  (a  number  estimated 
at   fifty-five   thousand    in   Massachusetts), — these 
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facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  interest  is  real 
and  vital. 

3.  The  Commission  was  made  aware  of  a  gipw- 
inpr  feelinp:  of  inadequacy  of  the  existing  public 
school  system  to  meet  fulty  the  need  of  modem 
industrial  and  social  conditions.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  by  many  speakers  that  the  schools  are  too 
exclusively  literary  in  their  spirit,  scope,  and  methods. 
Where  there  was  not  a  pronounced  opinion,  there 
was  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  results. 
This  does  not  imply  hostility.  Evenrwhere  the 
Commission  found  the  people  loyal  to  the  purpose 
of  the  schools,  and  proud  of  the  advanced  position 
which  the  State  has  neld,  and  they  do  not  complain 
of  the  cost.  They  hesitate  to  criticise,  and  are  far 
from  desiring  any  revolutionary  change;  but  they 
are  inquiring  with  open  minds  whether  some  modifi- 
cations may  not  be  possible,  by  which  the  schools 
may  reach  in  a  more  practical  way  the  great  body 
of  children  and  youth.  This  phase  of  the  subject 
is  discussed  more  at  length  in  a  later  part  of  this 
report. 

4.  The  Commission  was  not  able  to  learn  that 
even  the  people  who  are  most  interested  in  indus- 
trial education  have  any  definite  ideas  as  to  its 
proper  scope  or  method.  One  or  two  carefully 
considered  plans  were  presented,  and  some  practical 
suggestions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Warner, 

Erincipal  of  the  Technical  High  School  in  Spring- 
eld,  whose  communication  is  appended.  With 
these  exceptions,  when  the  question  was  asked, 
"Have  you  any  plan  to  propose  for  meeting  the 
need  of  which  you  speak?"  the  answer  was,  "I 
have  not  thought  so  far,"  or  ''I  leave  that  for  the 
Commission  to  decide." 

5.  The  Commission  early  became  aware  that  its 
purpose  and  work  encountered  the  suspicion  and 
hostility  of  many  of  the  labor  unions  of  the  State. 
This  was  expressed  by  individual  members  and  by 
accredited  representatives,  and  was  evidently  due 
to  misapprehension.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
Commission  was  created  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
trade  schools  supported  at  public  expense.  The 
opposition  to  such  schools  is  based  on  tne  fear  that 
they  would  furnish  workmen  in  numbers  sufficiently 
large  to  affect  the  labor  market,  and  bring  about  a 
lowering  of  wages.  These  schools  are  also  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  they  might  furnish  workmen 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  union  men  during  the 
existence  of  a  strike.  ''Scab  hatcheries"  is  the 
significant  term  by  which  such  schools  are  char- 
acterized. To  such  schools  the  labor  unions  declare 
themselves  totally  and  unalterably  opposed. 

The  objection  urged  by  the  unions  is  fully  met 
by  the  cfcsing  paragraph  of  Sir  William  Mather's 
address: — 

''Please  take  notice  of  what  I  said  about  the 
avoidance  of  teaching  a  trade  to  the  extent  of  causing 
a  lad  to  say,  after  leaving  the  industrial  school, '  I  am 
aprinter,'  'I  amacotton  spinn^,'  'I  am  a  mechanic' 
or  a  'carpenter.'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  lad's  own  interests.  He  becomes  somewhat 
conceited  before  he  has  finished  the  proper  training 
by  actual  practice.  It  tends  to  deterioration  of 
skill  and  intelligence  in  trades,  which  can  only  be 
fully  acquired  thru  work  done  on  a  commercial 
scale.    It  will  tend  to  discredit  industrial  education." 

6.  To  the  technical  schools  in  distinction  from 
trade  schools,  the  Commission  found  little  opposition. 
In  fact;  many  of  the  union  men  expres^  them- 
selves heartfly  in  favor  of  schools  which  would  offer 
to  men  aheady  enraged  in  industries  the  oppor- 
tunity to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  tteir  trade.  This  would  tend  to  increase  the 
efficacy  of  the  workers  in  a  given  trade,  while  the 
ck)0ed  door  was  maintained  against  outsiders. 

At  one  ot  two  of  the  hearings,  individuals,  while 
not  opposed  to  technical  education  in  this  narrow 


sense,  would  not  favor  it,  believing  that  American 
workmen  are  already  sufficiently  skilful  and  suffi- 
ciently intelligent.  It  was  declared  that  they  have 
nothing  more  to  learn. 

7.  To  the  question,  "If  technical  education  were 
to  be  fumisheid,  by  whom  should  the  expense  be 
borne?"  the  most  common  answer  was,  "Wholly  or 
partly  by  the  State."  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  municipalities  are  already  spending  as  much 
money  as  they  can  afford  for  educational  purposes, 
and  that  any  new  departure  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  education  which  must  be  largely  of  an 
experimental  nature  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
State,  or  at  least  with  substantial  assistance  from 
the  State. 

The  Massachusetts  System  of  Education- 
Industrial   and   technical   education   cannot   be 
considered  apart  from  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation out  of  which  it  must  grow,  and  of  which,  if  it 
is  to  be  successful,  it  must  form  an  integral  part. 

The  original  purpose  of  public  education  in 
Massachusetts  was  to  fit  its  youth,  thru  the  learning 
afforded  by  schools,  to  be  intelligent  citizens. 

The  supreme  problems  which  presented  them- 
selves to  the  leaders  in  early  Massachusetts  history 
were  intellectual  problems, — ^problems  of  Church 
and  State.  To  establish  and  develop  a  self-govern- 
ing community,  under  the  new  conditions  which 
confronted  them,  demanded  intelligence  of  a  high 
order  and  widely  diffused.  These  men,  themselves 
educated  in  the  most  advanced  learning  of  the  time, 
saw  in  the  study  of  classic  languages  and  mathe- 
matics a  means  of  developing  the  power  of  concen- 
trated and  sustained  thought,  of  clear  and  logical 
reasoning,  and  of  balanced  judgment.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  past  tended  to  widen  the  horizon  of  thought,  to 
bring  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  to-day  the 
experiences  of  yesterday,  so  that  successes  and 
failures  of  other  peoples  in  other  times  might  serve 
as  guides  and  warnings  for  people  here  and  now. 
They  called  this  a  liberal  education, — an  education 
that  liberated,  that  freed  from  the  bondage  to 
narrow  and  local  prejudice  and  made  the  vision  of 
life  keen  and  far-sighted. 

Out  of  this  purpose  grew  the  colleges  and  the 
Latin  schools,  and  for  a  similar  purpose  tiie  universal 
common  schools.  This  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
learning,  deeply  rooted  in  the  past,  has  never  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  thought  and  the  imagination  of 
our  people;  so  that  the  educational  system  based 
upon  it,  begun  in  poverty,  has  expanded  with  the 
means  of  the  people  until  it  has  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

Whenever  public  interest  has  seemed  to  wane, 
ardent  reformers  have  appeared  who  have  stimu- 
lated or  shamed  the  people  into  new  efforts.  But 
from  the  beginning  the  purpose  has  remained  un- 
changed,— to  promote  intelligence  as  a  basis  of 
citizenship.  The  lavish  expenditure  upon  common 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  has  tJiis  for  its 
chief  aim. 

The  schools  had  another  but  wholly  subordinate 
function.  Indirectly,  they  were  expected  to  in- 
fluence favorably  all  the  callings  in  life.  The  more 
intelligent  the  person  should  become,  the  better 
workman  he  was  likely  to  be, — more  thoughtful, 
more  careful,  more  considerate,  more  provident, 
more  inventive;  so  that  the  system  of  education 
thru  schools  was  likely  to  promote  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  State.  That  is  what  the  early  law- 
makers meant  when  they  coupled  "learning  and 
labor"  as  "profitable  to  the  Commonwealth." 

But  special  training  for  vocations  was  provided 
for  by  another  system, — the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, which  included  even  the  professions.  Young 
men  who  would  be  lawyers  or  doctors  or   min- 
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isters  learned  the  technique  of  their  callings  in 
the  homes  or  the  offices  of  older  practitioners. 
Farming  was  learned  by  work  on  the  farm,  trades 
by  work  in  the  shops,  and  housekeeping  in  the  home. 

The  two  systems  did  not  conflict  with  each  other. 
The  master  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  indenture 
to  keep  his  apprentice  at  school.  So  the  two  forms 
of  ti^ining  went  on  simultaneously  for  several  gen- 
erations, each  effective  in  its  way, — general  training 
thru  the  schools,  industrial  training  thru  appren- 
ticeship. The  child  and  the  youth  were  never  out 
of  touch  with  the  school  life,  so  that  there  never 
came  a  time  of  abrupt  transition.  There  was  no 
chasm. 

The  apprentice  system  is  calculated  for  stationary 
conditions.  It  tends  to  conserve  ancient  traditions 
and  methods,  and  cannot  maintain  itself  in  the  face 
of  change.  Consequently  and  necessarily,  with  the 
development  of  modem  science  the  old  apprentice 
system  waned  and  gradually  disappeared. 

Special  training  for  vocations  took  its  place,  first, 
in  the  professions  in  schools  of  theology,  of  medicine, 
and  of  law.  The  new  idea  was  next  applied  to  the 
preparation  for  teaching,  and  normal  schools  were 
established.  The  advent  of  railroads  called  for  a 
new  type  of  engineers,  and  technical  schools  were 
established.  With  the  advent  of  the  factory  system, 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  making  of  ma- 
chines more  and  more  automatic,  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  labor,  the  apprentice  system  gave 
way  in  the  trades  and  manufactures. 

While  this  change  in  the  vocations  was  going  on, 
another  change  was  also  in  process.  The  schools 
were  gradually  claiming  more  and  more  time.  The 
school  year  was  lengthened,  school  attendance  was 
made  compulsory,  and  the  age  limits  were  raised. 
Every  day  lost  by  the  apprentice  system  was  gained 
by  the  school,  until  imperceptibly  under  steady 
pressure  the  school  came  to  stand  alone  as  the  only 
means  of  training,  and  the  child  came  to  be  almost 
wholly  separated  from  the  ordinary  activities  of  life. 

In  place  of  two  systems  of  training,  balancing 
each  other  and  mutually  co-operative,  there  came 
to  be  but  one,  absorbing  all  the  time  and  thought 
and  interest  of  the  children  and  youth, — a  system  of 
education  isolated  and  one-sided. 

The  effects  of  the  giving  up  of  the  apprentice 
system  have  all  been  aggravated  by  the  congestion 
of  population  in  cities.  City  life  instead  of  rural  life, 
life  in  tenements  and  flats  instead  of  in  houses,  to- 
gether with  the  increase  of  wealth,  have  combined  to 
deprive  great  numbers  of  children  of  those  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  activity  which  were  insepa- 
rable from  life  on  the  farm.  Well-to-do  people  are 
evervwhere  lamenting  that  there  is  nothing  for  their 
children  to  do.  The  children  are  always  receiving 
and  never  giving.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  educa- 
tion, amusement, — all  come  to  them  as  freely  as  the 
air  and  the  sunshine. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  are  not  most  serious 
where  we  might  natiu*ally  expect,  in  a  lack  of  manual 
efficiency,  tho  that  is  marked,  but  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  side.  There  is  a  one-sided  sense  of  values, 
a  one-sided  view  of  life,  and  a  wrong  attitude  toward 
labor.  Not  having  any  share  in  productive  labor, 
and  being  out  of  touch  with  it,  the  youth  have  no 
standards  by  which  to  measure  time  or  possessions 
or  pleasures  in  terms  of  cost.  Many  persons  believe 
that  about  this  point  center  some  of  the  gravest  of 
present-day  social  problems. 

Commercial  Trainin  j. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  retrieve  a  part  of 
the  lost  groimd,  and  to  win  back  from  the  exclusive 
literary  training  of  the  schools  some  portion  of  time, 
by  tiie  introduction  of  what  have  been  called  com- 
mercial branches  and  conmiercial  courses  into  the 


high  schools.  Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  including 
banking,  commercial  geography  and  commercisd 
law,  typewriting  and  stenography  are  included  in 
the  courses  of  most  large  high  schools,  and  a  specisd 
commercial  high  school  is  proposed  for  Boston. 

With  the  introduction  of  these  courses  the  whole 

question  is  yielded  as  to  the  right  of  the  conmiunity 

to  furnish  special  training  for  vocations,  and  the 

way  is  open  mto  the  broadest  fields  of  industrial  life. 

Drawiffij. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris,  in  1867,  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  and  America  discovered  that 
their  wares  were  inferior  to  those  of  continental 
countries,  especially  in  taste  and  design.  The  result 
of  the  discovery  and  of  a  subsequent  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  European  superiority  led  some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  and  public-spirited  people 
in  Massachusetts  to  send  the  following  petition  to 
the  Legislature  in  1869. 

It  is  reprinted  here  because  it  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  of  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Commission  is  the  latest  step. 

To  the  Honorable  General  Court  of  the  State  of  Maaaachusetts: 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  every  branch 
of  manufactures  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are 
exigaged,  requires,  in  the  details  of  the  processes  connected 
with  it,  some  knowledge  of  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  skiUed  workmen  engaged. 

At  the  present  time  no  wide  provision  is  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

Our  manufacturers  therefore  compete  under  disadvan- 
tages with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe;  for  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe  free  provision  is  made  for 
instructing  workmen  of  all  classes  in  drawing.  At  this  time, 
almost  all  the  best  draughtsmen  in  our  shops  are  men  thus 
trained  abroad. 

In  England,  within  the  last  ten  years,  very  laree  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  provisions,  which  were  oefore  yery 
eenerous,  for  free  public  instruction  of  workmen  in  drawing. 
Your  petitioners  are  assured  that  boys  and  girls,  bjr  the 
time  tney  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  acquire  great  proficiency 
in  mechanical  drawing  and  in  other  arts  of  design. 

We  are  also  assured  that  men  and  women  who  have  been 
long  engaged  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  learn  readily, 
and  witn  pleasure,  enough  of  the  arts  of  design  to  assist 
them  materially  in  their  work. 

For  such  reasons  we  ask  that  the  Board  of  Education 
may  be  directed  to  report,  in  detail,  to  the  next  General 
court,  some  definite  plan  for  introducing  schools  for  drawing, 
or  instruction  in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  all  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  of  more  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Jacob  Bioelow,  John  Armory  Lowell, 

J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  E.  B.  Bigelow, 

William  A.  Burke,  Francis  C.  Lowell, 

James  Lawrence,  John  H.  Clifford, 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Wm.  Gray, 

Theodore  Lyman,  F.  H.  Peabody, 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  A.  A.  Lawrence  &  Co. 

Boston,  June,  1869. 

The  answer  of  the  Legislature  to  this  petition  was 
given  in  1870  by  making  drawing  a  required  study 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  by  requiring  evening 
schools  to  be  maintained  in  all  towns  and  cities  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  for  instruction  in  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  drawing,  by  appointing  an 
art  director,  and  by  establishing  a  nornial  art  school. 
This  provision  aimed  at  a  broadening  of  the 
general  education  of  all  the  children,  to  make  it  less 
exclusively  literary,  and  to  furnish  a  kind  of  training 
which  might  be  useful  in  any  sense  vocational.  The 
result  has  been  that  drawing  in 'the  schools  has 
become  more  and  more  exclusively  cultural  in  its 
purpose  and  method,  and  the  original  industrial 
purpose  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  that 
drawing  was  intended  to  stand  for  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  it  is  still 
classed  by  many  flippant  writers  and  talkers  among 
''fads,"  "frills,"  and  "fancies." 

The  whole  thought  of  the  time  was  better  expressed 
in  a  statute  passed  in  1872,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  by  any  town  and  city  of 
any  sort  of  an  industrial  school  as  a  part  of  its  public 
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school  system.    The  statute  reads  as  follows: — 

The  city  council  of  any  city,  or  of  any  town,  may  establish 
and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial  schools,  and  raise  and 
appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  render  them  efficient. 
Such  schools  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board 
or  School  Committee  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  they  are 
established,  and  such  Board  shall  employ  the  teachers, 
prescribe  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  to  be  taught  in 
such  schools,  and  shall  have  the  general  control  and  manage- 
ment thereof;  provided^  that  in  no  case  shall  the  expense  of 
any  such  school  exceed  the  appropriation  specifically  made 
therefor;  and  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  authorize  the  school  committee  of  any  town  or  city  to 
compel  any  scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art,  or  occupation 
without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  scholar, 
and  that  attendance  upon  any  such  school  shall  not  take  the 

Elace  of  the  attendance  upon  public  schools  required  by 
iw.     [Approved  March  9,   1872.J 

That  this  law  was  in  advance  of  public  sentiment 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  town  or  city  has 
ever  availed  itself  of  its  opportunity  until  Springfield 
in  1898  opened  its  evening  trade  school,  and  to-day 
that  school  stands  alone. 

But  in  this  law  the  State  committed  itself  in  the 
broadest  possible  way  to  the  policy  of  supporting 
special  schools  for  vocational  training  at  public 
expense. 

When  the  exposition  celebrating  our  centennial 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  there  were  brought 
together  the  manufactures  of  the  different  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Germany  then  acquired 
an  active  interest  in  industrial  and  manual  training, 
and  so  did  England.  Bismarck  inquired  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  German  exhioit  at  Phila- 
delphia as  to  the  effect  of  the  comparison  of 
German  goods  with  those  of  other  countries.  The 
reply  was:  "Our  goods  are  cheap  and  wretched." 
Germany  had  become  the  military  equal  of  France, 
but  she  was  not  her  industrial  eoual.  France  for 
years  )iad  been  applying  skill  and  the  results  of  tech- 
nical training  in  trades  and  in  all  industrial  arts  in 
her  manufacturing  establishments,  thru  schools 
supported  first  by  private  benefaction  and  then  by 
the  government.  France  stood  out  at  the  Centen- 
nial as  the  superior  to  all  other  countries  in  those 
manufactured  goods  which  displayed  skill  and 
training.  Germany  took  her  cue  from  this,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  a  career  which  has 
brought  her  to  the  front  rank  in  the  production  of 
goods  both  useful  and  artistic.  England  took  her 
cue  also.  She  had  been  fearing  the  competition  of 
France.  She  had  sneered'  at  the  technical  training 
which  had  been  in  vogue  in  France,  but  she  found  all 
at  once  that  in  order  to  preserve  her  industrial 
supremacy  she  must  not  only  be  the  equal  of  France 
in  artistic  designing  and  in  the  training  in  the  appli- 
cation of  superior  skill,  but  that  she  must  rise  above 
France, — that  she  must  surpass  her  in  all  things  in 
in  which  France  had  gained  her  celebrity.  Then 
began  the  crusade  for  the  establishment  of  training 
schools,  the  inauguration  of  manual  training  and 
industrial  education  in  every  direction,  and  England 
for  a  while  held  her  supremacy.  Other  countries — 
Italy,  Austria,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Switzer- 
land— appKed  skilled  training  in  ordinary  manu- 
factures. 

Manual  Traininj. 

While  the  general  public  has  been  strangely  blind 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  public  school  education,  a 
few  people  more  discerning  have  undertaken  to 
restore  in  a  measiu^  the  balance  between  manual 
and  mental  training  which  the  old-time  systems 
afforded. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  law  of  1894,  which 
required  cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  to 
include  manual  training  in  their  high  school  courses; 
and  of  the  law  of  1898,  which  extended  the  require- 
ment to  elementary  schools  of  the  same  cities. 

This  law,  containing  no  provision  for  its  enforce- 
mUkt,  is  a  dcAd  letter  in  some  of  the  cities  and  only 


partially  or  ineffectually  executed  in  several  others 
The  wide  indifference  to  manual  training  as  a 
school  subject  may  be  due  to  the  narrow  view  which 
prevailed  among  its  chief  advocates.  It  has  been 
urged  as  a  cultural  subject  mainly  useful  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  other  forms  of  intellectual  effort, — a  sort  of 
mustard  relish,  an  appetizer, — to  be  conducted 
without  reference  to  any  industrial  end.  It  has  been 
severed  from  real  life  as  completely  as  have  the 
other  school  activities.  Thus  it  has  come  about 
that  the  overmastering  influences  of  school  traditions 
have  brought  into  subjection  both  the  drawing  and 
the  manual  work. 

Present  Status  of  Vocational  Traininj. 

All  the  calMngs  in  life  for  which  children  and 
youth  need  to  be  specially  prepared  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  four  classes, — professional,  commercial, 
productive,  and  domestic. 

Of  these  the  professional  callings  are  sufficiently 
provided  for,  partly  at  public  and  partly  at  private 
expense.  A  large  part  of  the  burden  of  high  school 
maintenance  is  incurred  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
fessional callings. 

The  activities  which  may  be  classed  as  commercial, 
including  all  that  have  to  do  with  the  processes  of 
distribution  and  exchange,  are  provided  for  largely 
at  public  expense.  The  schools  send  out  salesmen, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  typewriters,  and  stenographers 
in  ever-increasing  numbers.  These  are  the  occupa- 
tions which  allow  clean  hands  and  good  clothes.  If 
anything  is  lacking  in  this  business  training,  it  is 
special  education  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
expert  salesmanship.  A  oeginning  of  such  instruc- 
tion has  been  made  in  Boston. 

Turning  to  the  occupations  engaged  in  production, 
in  distinction  from  distribution,  we  find  that  these 
are  only  touched  educationally  in  their  most  ad- 
vanced and  scientific  forms.  No  instruction  what- 
ever is  furnished  at  public  expense  in  the  principles 
or  practice  of  such  industries  as  farming,  dairymg, 
gardening,  the  building  trades,  cabinet-making,  ma- 
chine shop  practice,  boot  and  shoemaking,  tanning, 
Erinting,  bookbinding,  dressmaking,  millinery,  em- 
roidery,  or  design. 

Agriculture  is  recognized  by  the  State  in  its  aid 
to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst;  but  there 
is  no  preparatory  work  leading  up  to  it,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  high  schools  lead  up  to  the  other  colleges. 

Manufacturing  is  recognized  by  the  State  in  so 
far  as  it  aids  by  scholarship  and  direct  grants  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  These  institu- 
tions train  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers, 
manufacturing  chemists,  and  architects,— men  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  productive  industrial  life. 

For  these  institutions  the  high  schools  offer  some 
preparation  in  their  scientific  courses.  The  insti- 
tutions themselves  have  fully  justified  all  that  they 
have  cost.  Their  fame  is  world-wide,  and  the  State 
is  honored  by  them. 

Manufacturing  interests  are  still  further  aided  by 
the  recently  established  textile  schools  at  Lowell, 
opened  in  1897;  at  New  Bedford,  opened  in  1899; 
and  at  Fall  River,  opened  in  1904.  These  schools  in 
their  organization,  mode  of  support,  and  general 
methods,  might  well  serve  as  models  for  higher 
technical  schools  in  other  industries.  The  schools 
have  been  established  by  the  State  and  the  city.' 
They  are  supported  partly  by  annual  grants  by  the 
State  and  the  city,  and  partly  by  tuition  fees  from! 
the  students.  They  are  governed  by  bodies  of 
permanent  trustees,  some  of  whom  represent  the 
Commonwealth.  The  cities  are  represented  in  the 
government  by  certain  ex-officiis  trustees. 
Other  Opportunities  for  Trade  Education. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion maintains  an  evening  trade  school  for  young 
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men,  most  of  whom  are  regularly  employed  as 
apprentices  or  helpers  in  the  trades  they  are  studying. 

There  are  classes  in  masonry,  carpentering,  plumb- 
ing, and  sheet  metal  work,  including  about  one  hun- 
dmi  students.  A  small  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
school  is  met  by  fees  from  the  students. 

The  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  Boston  maintains  day  classes  in  millinery,  wire 
frame  making,  and  salesmanship.  Some  of  these  are 
distinctly  trsuie  classes;  others  are  of  a  more  general 
character. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  is  supported  by 
a  society  of  women  who  rely  upon  donations  from 
interested  people  to  meet  the  expenses.  There  are 
no  fees  for  the  students.  Girls  are  instructed  in 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  machine  operating  in 
all  the  day  classes. 

The  Wells  Memorial  Institute  maintains  free 
evening  classes  in  electricity,  steam  and  steam 
engines,  mechanical  and  machine  drawing,  house- 
hold science,  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  photog- 
raphy. There  were  registered  in  these  classes  in  1905 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty  persons. 

The  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
maintains  what  it  calls  an  evening  institute,  which 
includes  four  separate  schools  of  a  technical  char- 
acter,— ^a  school  of  commerce,  a  polytechnic  school, 
a  school  of  applied  electricity  and  steam  engineering, 
and  an  automobile  school.  Each  of  these  schools 
includes  numerous  departments.  The  number  of 
students  is  large.  Tne  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  thruout  the  State  support  evening 
classes  in  various  technical  subjects.  In  all  these 
classes  the  students  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
instruction. 

The  Boston  North  End  Union,  a  charitable  organi- 
zation, maintains  evening  classes  in  plumbing  and 
day  classes  in  printing.  The  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School  conducts  evening  classes  in  sewing 
and  printing,  reaching  in  all  about  two  hundred 
women  and  forty  men. 

Besides  these,  instruction  in  wood  working,  print- 
ing, clay  modeling,  cooking,  sewing,  and  other 
forms  of  industrial  training  is  given  to  classes  of 
children  by  churches  of  different  orders;  and  there 
are  in  different  parts  of  the  State  private  schools  or 
classes  for  persons  employed  in  different  trades,  as 
some  of  the  sub-divisions  of  boot  and  shoemaking, 
steam  and  electrical  engineering,  etc. 

These  efforts  of  a  private  or  philanthropical  char- 
acter serve  to  show  the  need  of  industrial  education 
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in  the  State,  rather  than  to  supply  it  in  any  adequate 
measmtf. 

Itiduttrial  Ediicatioii  in  Europe. 

Compared  with  the  opportimities  afforded  in 
Europe  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  the  work  now  being  done  in 
Massachusetts,  as  shown  above,  is  strikingly  and 
painfully  inadequate. 

To  the  average  American,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  believe  that  progress  is  only  to  be  found  in 
his  own  country,  and  to  speak  of  the  nations  of  the 
old  world  as  effete,  the  study  of  the  systems  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  Continental  Europe  is  be- 
wildering. The  scope  of  this  education  is  so  broad, 
its  forms  are  so  multifarious,  its  methods  are  so 
scientific,  its  hold  upon  public  opinion  is  so  com- 

Klete,  the  impulse  which  it  is  giving  to  industrial 
»dership  is  so  powerful,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  most 
thoughtful  and  respectful  study. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  this  work  is  found  in  the 
seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  (1902),  and  a  special  report 
on  Industrial  Education  and  Industrial  Conditions 
in  Germany  was  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1905. 

A  brief  abstract  of  these  reports  for  several  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  is  appended  to  this  report. 
Attention  is  called  to: — 

1.  The  union  of  national  with  municipal  support 
and  control. 

2.  The  activity  of  private  associations,  both  of 
manufactures  and  of  trades. 

3.  The  provision  for  both  day  and  evening 
schools. 

4.  The  stimulus  of  State  aid  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

5.  The  universal  recognition  of  the  ne  essity  of 
special  education  for  every  form  of  industrial  life. 

Conduslons. 

As  a  result  of  the  public  hearings  and  the  specisd 
investigations,  the  Commission  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions: — 

1.  For  the  great  majority  of  children  who  leave 
school  to  enter  employments  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  the  fir  t  three  or  four  years  are  practically 
waste  years  so  far  as  the  actual  productive  value  of 
the  child  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  increasing  his 
industrial  or  productive  efficiency.  The  employ- 
ments upon  which  they  enter  demand  so  little  mtel- 
ligence  and  so  little  manual  skill 
that  they  are  not  educative  in 
any  sense. 

For  these  children,  many  of 
whom  now  leave  school  from  their 
own  choice  at  the  completion  of 
the  seventh  grade,  further  school 
training  of  a  practical  character 
would  be  attractive  and  would  be 
a  possibility  if  it  prepared  for  the 
industries.  Hence  any  scheme  of 
education  which  is  to  increase  the 
child's  productive  efficiency  must 
consider  the  child  of  fourteen. 

2.  Children  who  continue  in 
school  imtil  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
especially  if  they  complete  a  high 
school  course,  are  able  to  enter 
upon  emplo3nnents  of  a  higher 
grade,  usually  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  they  are  able  by  reason 
of  greater  maturity  and  better 
mental  training  to  learn  the  tech- 
nique of  their  employment  in  a 
shorter  time;  but  they  are  wholly 
lacking  in  manual  skill  and  in  what 
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we  have  called  industrial  intelligence.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  training  for  efficiency  in  productive  employ- 
ments the  added  years  which  they  spend  in  school 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  lost  years. 

In  the  cases  of  both  classes  of  children  the  em- 
ployment upon  which  they  enter  on  leaving  school 
is  determined  by  chance. 

3.  The  productive  industries  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  manufactures,  and  building, 
depend  mainly  upon  chance  for  recruiting  their 
service.  A  few  apprenticeships  still  exist  in  a  few 
industries,  or  parts  of  industries,  but  very  few  ap- 
prentices are  indentured,  and  many  so-called  ap- 
prenticeships are  falsely  named. 

The  knowledge  and  skill  which  the  new  men  bring 
to  the  service  of  any  industry  is  only  what  they  have 
picked  up  in  a  haphazard  way.  Some  bring  much 
and  many  bring  little. 

4.  This  condition  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of 

Eroduction,  to  limit  the  output  in  quantity,  and  to 
>wer  the  grade  in  quality.  Industries  so  recruited 
cannot  long  compete  with  similar  industries  recruited 
Irom  men  who  have  been  technically  trained.  In 
the  long  run  that  industry,  wherever  in  the  world  it 
is  located,  which  combines  with  general  intelligence 
the  broadest  technical  knowledge  and  the  highest 
technical  skill,  will  command  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

5.  The  industries  of  Massachusetts  need,  in 
addition  to  the  general  intelligence  furnished  by 
the  public  school  system  and  the  skill  gained  in  the 
narrow  fields  of  sub-divided  labor,  a  broader  training 
in  the  principles  of  the  tntdes  and  a  finer  culture  in 
taste  as  implied  to  material,  workmanship,  and 
design.  Wnatever  may  be  the  cost  of  such  training, 
the  failure  to  furnish  it  would  in  the  end  be  more 
costly. 

6.  The  State  needs  a  wider  diffusion  of  industrial 
intelligence  as  a  foimdation  for  the  highest  technical 
success,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  in  connection 
with  the  general  system  of  education  into  which  it 
should  enter  as  an  integral  part  from  the  beginning. 

The  latest  phflosophy  of  education  re-enforces  the 
demands  of  productive  industiy  by  showing  that 
that  which  fits  a  child  best  for  his  place  in  the  world 
as  a  producer  tends  to  his  own  hignest  development 
ph3rsically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 

7.  The  investigation  has  shown  the  increasing 
necessity  for  a  woman  to  enter  the  industrial  world 
for  the  sake  of  self-support,  and  hence  that  she  should 
be  prepared  to  earn  a  respectable  living  wage,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  fit  her  so  that  she  can  and  will  enter  those  indus- 
tries which  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  home. 

The  investigation  has  shown  that  that  vocation  in 
which  all  other  vocations  have  their  root,  namely, 
the  care  of  the  home,  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
modem  system  of  education.  In  order  that  the 
industrial  life  of  the  community  may  be  vigorous 
and  progressive,  the  housekeepers  need  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  laws  of  sanitation,  in  the  purchase, 
preparation,  and  care  of  food,  and  in  the  care  of 
children,  that  the  home  may  be  a  home,  and  not 
merely  a  house. 

Recommcndatkmf. 

The  Conunission  does  not  deem  it  to  be  a  part  of 
its  duty  imder  the  provisions  of  the  resolve  creating 
it,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  temporary 
commission  to  formulate  exnaustive  and  specific 
plans  for  industrial  education,  but  rather  to  ascertain 
and  exhibit  the  needs  of  such  education  and  to  point 
out  how  the  State  may  make  effective  its  existing 
policy,  and  to  suggest  means  for  the  further  indus- 
trial development  of  the  State. 

There  seems  to  be  two  lines  in  which  industrial 
education  may  be  developed, — thru  the  existing 
public  school  system,  and  thru  independent  industrial 


schools.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  C!ommission 
recommends  that  cities  and  towns  so  modifv  the 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  as  to  include  for 
boys  and  girls  instruction  and  practice  in  the  elements 
of  productive  industry,  including  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  and  that  this  in- 
struction be  of  such  a  cluu-acter  as  to  secure  from  it 
the  highest  cultural  as  well  as  the  highest  industrial 
value;  and  that  the  work  in  the  high  schools  be 
modified  so  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  and  drawing  shall  show  the  application 
and  use  of  these  subjects  in  industrial  me,  with 
especial  reference  to  local  industries,  so  that  the 
students  may  see  that  these  subjects  are  not  designed 
primarily  and  solely  for  academic  purposes,  but  that 
they  may  be  utilized  for  the  piuposes  of  practical 
life.  That  is,  algebra  and  geometry  should  be  so 
taught  in  the  public  schools  as  to  show  their  rela- 
tions to  construction;  botany  to  horticulture  and 
agriculture;  chemistry  to  agriculture,  manufactiu'es, 
and  domestic  sciences;  and  drawing  to  every  form 
of  industry. 

The  C!ommission  would  also  recommend  that  all 
towns  and  cities  provide  by  new  elective  industrial 
courses  in  high  schools  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts; 
that  in  addition  to  day  courses,  cities  and  towns 
provide  evening  courses  for  persons  alreadv  em- 
ployed in  trades;  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
instruction  in  part-time  day  classes  of  children  be- 
tween the  ases  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who 
may  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together. 

In  regard  to  the  second  method  of  developing 
industrial  education,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  already 
stated  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  submits  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  the  following  draft  of  a  bill  as 
embodying  its  recommendations: — 
An  Act  to  Providb  further  for  Industrial  Education. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asJoUowa: 

Section  1.  The  Governor,  b^and  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  five  persons,  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  five  yean  and  without  pay.  The  said  com- 
mission on  its  organization  shall  appoint  a  secretarv  to  be 
its  executive  officer,  who  shall  not  oe  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars ;  and  the  commission  mav  employ  super- 
visors, experts  in  industrial  and  technical  education,  and 
such  clerical  and  other  service  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  the  commission,  including  clerk 
hire,  traveling  expenses,  stationery,  and  all  other  incidental 
expenses,  shsul  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  may  be  provided  b^  law. 

Section  2.  The  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  shall 
be  charged  with  the  dut^  of  extending  the  investigation  of 
methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs,  and  it  shall 
advise  and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education 
in  the  independent  schools,  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  it 
shall  provide  for  lectures  on  the  importance  of  industrial 
education  and  kindred  subjects,  and  visit  and  report  upon 
all  special  schools  in  which  such  education  is  carried  on. 
It  may  initiate  and  superintend  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  various 
centers  of  the  State,  with  the  co-operation  and  consent  of 
the  municipality  involved,  or  the  municipalities  constituent, 
or  any  district  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  towns  and  cities 
as  hereinafter  provided.  The  Commission  shall  have  all 
necessary  powers  in  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  indus- 
trial schools,  and  money  appropriated  by  the  State  and 
municipality  for  their  maintenance  shall  be  expended  under 
its  direction. 

Section  3.  All  towns  and  cities  may  provide  independent 
industrial  schools  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  but  attendance 
upon  such  schools  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public  schools 
as  required  by  law.  In  addition  to  these  industrial  schools, 
towns  and  cities  may  provide  for  evening  courses  for  persons 
already  employed  in  trades,  and  they  mav  also  provide,  in 
the  industrial  schools  and  evening  schools  herein  authorized, 
for  the  instruction  in  part-time  classes  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  ana  eighteen  years  who  may  be  employed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  to- 
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pether:  provided,  that  the  independent  schools  authorized 
m  this  section  shall  be  approved  as  to  location,  courses,  and 
methods  of  instruction  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education. 

Section  4.  Two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  unite  as  a 
district  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industrial  schools  provided 
in  the  preceding  section,  but  no  such  district  shall  be  created 
without  the  approval  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. 

Skction  6.  Whenever  any  city  or  town  or  district,  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  appropriate  money 
for  the  establishment  and  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
independent  schools  for  industrial  training,  or  shall  institute 
new  day  or  evening  industrial  courses  m  high  or  manual 
training  schools,  the  State,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  schools  or  new  industrial  courses,  shall  pay  annually 
from  the  treasury  to  such  towns,  cities,  or  districts  providins^ 
industrial  counses  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  raisea 
by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools 
for  each  thousand  dollars  of  valuation  as  follows:  towns  and 
cities  expending  more  than  five  dollars  for  each  thousand  of 
valuation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  one-half,  those  raising  and 
expending  between  four  and  five  dollans  per  thousand  to  an 
amount  of  one-third,  and  those  raising  and  expending  less 
than  four  dollars  per  thousand  to  an  amount  of  one-fifth,  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  industrial  courses  or  industrial 
schools:  provided,  that  no  payment  to  any  town  or  city 
shall  be  made  except  by  special  appropriation  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Section  6.  The  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  shall 
make  a  report  annually  to  the  Legislature  relative  to  the 
condition  and  progress  of  industrial  education  during  the 
year,  what  industrial  schools  have  been  established,  and  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  preceding  section,  and  such  other  recommen- 
dations as  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  may  deem 
advisable;  and  especially  shall  the  Commission  consider  and 
report  at  an  early  day  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing 
one  or  more  secondary  technical  schools  for  bovs  and  girls, 
providing  for  a  three  or  four  years'  course  for  extended 
training  m  the  working  principles  of  the  larger  industries  of 
the  State. 

Section  7.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  are  hereby  authorized  to  establish  a  normal 
department  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  agriculture  to  persons  desiring  to  teach  such 
elements  in  the  public  schools,  as  provided  m  sections  three 
and  four:  provided  that  the  cost  of  such  department  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  dye  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and 
that  at  least  fifteen  candidates  present  themselves  for  such 
instruction. 

Section  8.  Section  ten  of  chapter  fortyrtwo  of  the  Re- 
vised Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  there  should  be 
no  interference  with  the  public  school  system  as  it 
exists  by  a  separate  authority  having  co-ordinate 
powers  with  those  of  the  Board  of  Education,  yet  it 
believes  that  the  elements  of  industrial  training, 
agriculture,  domestic  and  mechanical  sciences  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and.  as  already 
stated,  that  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  this  ele- 
mentary teaching,  distinctive  industrial  schools 
separated  entirely  from  the  public  school  sjrstem. 
Tne  foregoing  recommendations,  together  with  the 
bill  embodying  the  views  of  the  Commission  as  to 
separate  industrial  schools,  solves  this  problem. 

Instruction  in  public  elementary  and  high  schools 
would  naturally  and  logically  lead  to  the  entrance 
of  students  on  the  work  of  the  independent  indus- 
trial schools;  and  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  as  recommended,  would  deal  solely  and 
entirely  with  such  schools,  thus  abrogating  the  act 
of  1872  (section  10  of  chapter  42  of  the  Revised 
Laws),  leaving  the  school  authorities  on  their  own 
initiative  to  introduce  new  industrial  courses  in  the 

Eublic  schools.    This  avoids  conflict,  and  msures 
armony   and   a  development  of  the  system   of 
industrial  training  so  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Commission  in  its  consideration  has  endeav- 
ored to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  public  school 
system,  to  enrich  it  along  industrial  lines,  and  ex- 
pand it  along  vocationsd  lines  thru  independent 
industrial  schools.  This  seems  necessary  oecause 
the  present  public  school  S3rstem  is  aimed  primarily 
to  secure  cultural  and  not  industrial  or  vocational 
effects,  while  the  dQ>arture  reconimended  by  the 


Commission  relative  to  independent  industrial  schools 
secures  a  development  of  the  principles  ci  industrial 
instruction,  and  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  to  which  the  State  is  already  fully  committed 
thru  its  support  of  normal  schools,  art  schools, 
institutes  of  technology,  and  textile  schools.  The 
act  of  1872,  except  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  has 
remained  a  dead  letter,  but  the  State  aid  provided 
by  the  forgeoing  plan  would,  the  Commission  believes, 
induce  other  municipalities  to  enter  upon  a  like 
benefic^it  experience. 

In  order  to  secure  proper  instruction  for  teachers 
in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  there  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  for  some  normal  department  or  separate 
normal  school.  The  Commission  has  considered 
two  propositions:  one  to  establish  a  normal  school  in 
the  Agncultural  College,  and  another  to  establish  a 
separate  normal  school.  The  Agricultural  College 
has  the  plant  and  all  the  facilities  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  agriculture  to  those  desiring 
to  become  instructors  in  such  elements.  It  has 
therefore  been  considered  the  wiser  plan  to  recom- 
mend a  normal  department  in  the  existing  Agricul- 
tural College,  thus  saving  expense  and  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  duplicating  plants.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  seniors  in  the  Agricultural 
College  are  qualified  to  give  instruction,  thus  utiliz 
ing  the  facilities  of  the  college. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  is  perfectly  sensible 
of  the  fact  that  no  comprehensive  plan  for  securing 
industrial  education  can  be  created  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Legislature;  such  plan  must  be  the  result  of 

Practical   experience  growing  out  of  experiments, 
his  is  the  aim  in  the  foregoing  report  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Carrol  D.  Wright,  Chairman. 
Warren  A.  Reed,  Vice-Chairman. 
John  Golden,  Secretary. 

Mary  Morton  Kehew,  John  P.  Murphy, 
George  H.  Martin,  Sdieon  B.  Chase, 
Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  George  E.  Keith. 


Clever  Doctor. 

Cured  a  Twenty  Years'  Trouble  Wfthout  any 
Medicine. 

A  wise  Indiana  physician  cured  twenty  years' 
stomach  disease  without  any  medicine  as  his  patient 
tells: 

"I  had  stomach  trouble  for  twenty  years,  tried 
allopathic  medicines,  patent  medicines,  and  all  the 
simple  remedies  suggested  by  my  friends  but  grew 
worse  all  the  time. 

"Finally  a  doctor  who  is  the  most  prominent  phy- 
sician in  this  part  of  the  State  told  me  medicine 
would  do  me  no  good,  only  irritating  my  stomach, 
and  making  it  worse — that  I  must  look  to  diet  and 
quit  drinking  coffee. 

"I  cried  out  in  alarm,  'Quit  drinking  coffee!'  Why, 
'What  will  I  drink?' 

"  'Try  Postum,'  said  the  doctor,  'I  drink  it  and 
you  will  like  it  when  it  is  made  according  to  directions 
with  cream,  for  it  is  delicious  and.has  none  of  .the  bad 
effects  coffee  has." 

"Well,  that  was  two  years  ago,  and  I  am  still 
drinking  Postum.  My  stomach  is  right  again  and  I 
know  Doctor  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  decided 
coffee  was  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble.  I  only  wish 
I  had  quit  it  years  ago  and  drank  Postum  in  its 

£lace."    Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
[ich. 

Never  too  late  to  mend.  Ten  days'  trial  of  Postum 

in  place  of  coffee  works  wonders.    There's  a  reason. 

Look  inj>kgs.  for  the  famous  little  book,  -'The 
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Are  You  Thinking 


of  adding  Manual  Training  to  your  regular  or  vacation  course?     If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare! 

Possibly  we  can  offer  some  valuable  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  Tools  and  Benches.    For  25 
years  we  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  requirements  of  Manual  Training  Schools. 

We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you,  and  upon  request  will  send  Group  No. 
1945  of  catalogues  and  circulars  describing  some  of  our  specialties. 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    &    CO. 

Hardware,    Tools,  and  Supplies 

Fourth  Ave.  mnd  Thirteenth  St  NEW  YORK,  Since   1848  Block  South  of  Union  Square 


Catalogs  Received.  Bulletin  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater.  Wis- 

Library  School  Reeiater  of  Graduates,  1893-1904,  Drexel  ^o^^'  J^^®'  1^^6.  .    ,      ^  ,     ,  ^         .^^        .  ^      ^  .. 

Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Comnuttee  of  Cambridge, 

Library  School  Catalog,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^^J  ^^^'  ,             .      x^  ^,.       ,.     . 

Catalog  of  Monson  Academy,  Monson,  Mass.,  1905-06.  Boletin  de  Instruccion  Publica,  Mexico,  1906. 

Claremont  School  Report,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  1905-06.  Catalog  of  Shady  Side  Academy,  Shady  Side,  Pittsburg, 

Biennial  Report  of  tne  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  Pa.,  1905-06. 

lion.  North  Carolina,  1902-04.  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Mount  Holyoke  College, 

Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  1904-1905. 

Library,  Brookline.  Mass.,  1906.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  1905-06. 

Catalog  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Providence,  Catalog  of  Washington  CoUege,   1905-06. 

R.  I.,  1906.  Bulletin  of  Alcuin  Preparatory  School,  New  York  City, 

Bulletin  of  the  Woman's  Association  for  the  Betterment  1906-07. 

of  Public  School-Houses  in  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.C.,1905.  Register  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  1905-1906. 

What  Teachers  of  Normal  Children  May  Learn  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  1905-06. 

Teaching  of  the   Feeble-Minded,   by  Edward   R.  Johnston,  Twenty-second   Annual    Report   of  the   Toronto   Public 

Supt.  New  Jersey  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  1905.  Library,  1905. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Library,  Green-  Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of 

field,  Mass.,  1906.  Winchester,  Mass.  1905. 

Cataloe  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  1906.  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 

Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Rad-  Sept.,  1903. 

cliffe  College,  1904-05.  Catalog  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  1905-06. 

AnnualReportof  the  School  Committee  of  Monson,  1905-06.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  ol  the  Board  of  Education  of 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Borough  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  March.  1906. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1905.  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Smith  College,  1904-05.    : 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Annual    Biieport  of  the    President    of    Holyoke  College^ 

Library,  District  of  Columbia,  1905.  1904-05. 

Regents  General  Rules,  New  York  State  Education  De-  Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library, 

partment,  1906.  1905. 

Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  California,  April  Forty-ninth    Annual    Report    of    Wilmington    Institute, 

1906.  Wilmington,  Del.,  1905-06. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  D.  C.  neath  and  Company's  Catalog,  1906. 

Library,  Somerville,  Mass.,  1905.  The  Demarest  System  of  Heating  and  Ventilating,  1905. 

Program  of  the  combined  Annual  Meetins"  of  the  Eastern  Epworth  Seminarv  Bulletin.  June,  1906. 

Art  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Eastern  Manual  Training  Approved  List  of  Books  for  Rural  Libraries,   Raleigh, 

Association,  New  York,  1906.  N.  C,  1904. 

Bulletin  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  University  Meridian  Male  College,  Meridian,  Miss.,  1906. 

of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  1906.  The  Chautauqua  Quarterly,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  1906. 

Catalog  of  the  De  Lancey  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1906.  Carleton  College  Bulletin,  Northfield,  Minn.,  March,  1906. 

Denison  University  Bulletin,  Granville,  O.,  April,  1906.  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public 

The  Monthly  List  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  June,  1906.  Library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  April,  1906. 

Catalog  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  oif  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

Virginia,  1906.  Free  Public  Library,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1905. 


Straws 


"Straws  show  which  way  the  winds  blow* 

STRAW  No.  3 


The   WASHINGTON  CITY    School    Board    has  placed    GRADED   CLASSICS 
Readers  on   the  authorized  list  of  Text-Books   for  use  in   the  Schools  of  that  City. 
And  orders  are  already  coming  in  from  the  Washington  dealers. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

33-37  East  Seventeenth  Street  New  York  City 

•^  *«r?  B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Richmond,  Va.       &^22S^ 
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Scbool  6quipment  and  the  6ducatioiial  XTrade. 

OiMtor  ihif  hasd  we  giTen  pnusiiQal  jocgeetiona  ooooerniiiff  aids  to  teaeliinff  and  tmiiaemaoi  of  aohool  libnurles,  and  d«0orii>Maii8  of  new 
mslflrtel  for  lolioolfl  Mid  ooUegee.  It  m  to  be  ondenlood  that  all  notes  of  school  sapplies  are  ineMted  for  porposea  of  information  only,  aad  no  paid 
ad^eriiseinenta  are  admiltea.  Miool  boards,  saperintendents,  and  teaofaers  will  And  many  Talnable  notes  f^ym  the  ednoational  sqppiy  market 
wMoh  wlU  help  them  to  keep  qp  with  the  advances  made  in  this  important  field.  Oorrespondenoe  is  inrited.  Address  letters  to  Eai  or  of  Tarn 
School  Joubhal,  it-lsEa^t  <4th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  editor  of  Pitman's  Journal,  New  York,  oflPere  the 
writers  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  a  solid  gold  medal, 
value  $100.  This  medal  is  for  the  best  performance  in 
speed  of  writing  combined  with  accuracy.  The  competition 
will  be  open  to  all  writers  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  who 
have  acquired  it  within  the  limits  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  and  adjacent  islands.  Competitors  must  be  resi- 
dents of  this  territory  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  competition.     There  is  no  limit  as  to  age,  sex,  or  color. 

Supt.  Charles  W.  Mulford,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Schermerhom  Teachere'  Agency, 
3  East  14th  Street,  New  York,  beginning  June  16,  1906. 
Mr.  Mulford  enters  upon  his  work  witn  long  experience  in  the 
State  as  high  school  principal  and  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  is  bv  training  and  personality  excellently  adapted  for 
his  new  duties. 

The  1906  Descriptive  Catalog  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  is  one 
of  the  best  school-book  catalogs  that  has  come  to  our  notice. 
The  arrangement  is  exceptionally  good.  The  book  notices 
are  clear  and  terse,  and  summarize  briefly  the  realljr  im- 
portant characteristics  of  each  book.  The  make-up  is  an 
example  of  excellent  taste.  Among  the  newest  books  which 
are  advertised  are  Well's  Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools, 
Wright's  Exercises  in  Concrete  Geometry,  Schoch's 
Experiments  and  Discussions  in  Chemistry,  Omdorff's 
Laboratory  Manual  (revised),  Colton's  Physiology,  Cole- 
man's Elements  of  Physics,  and  Spalding's  Principles 
OF  Rhetoric. 

One  feature  of  the  catalog  is  a  price  list  containing  code 
words  for  all  of  the  Company's  publications  up  to  August  1 
of  the  current  year. 

Mr.  James  T.  Wetherald  has  been  appointed  a  sinking-fund 
commissioner  of  Boston.  Mr.  Wetnerald  is  by  birth  an 
Indiana  man,  but  he  adopted  Boston  as  his  permanent  home 
twenty  years  ago  when  he  entered  the  field  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising.  He  is  now  the  sole  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  advertising  agencies  in  New  England. 

'The  sinking-fund  commissioners  have  the  control  and  the 


distribution  of  the  city's  permanent  funds.  These  amount  in 
Boston  to  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Five  Boston  busi- 
ness men  are  selectea  to  serve  on  this  commission  for  a  term  of 
three  yeans  each.  The  commissionership  is  considered  the 
most  honorary  unsalaried  position  within  the  gift  of  the  city. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  has  just  completed 
its  annual  census  of  the  writing  machines  used  for  purposes 
of  commercial  instruction  in  fQl  the  schools  of  the  United 
Stat€»  and  Canada.  This  census  shows  a  total  of  20,512 
Remingtons  in  use  in  the  schools,  a  gain  of  neaiiy  2,000  over 
the  census  of  last  year.  Estimating  that  five  pupils  annuidly 
are  trained  on  each  of  these  machines,  this  would  seem  to  show 
that  one  hundred  thousand  Remii^on  operators  are  pre- 
pared every  year  for  business  life  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  The  number  of  Remingtons  in  use  in  the  business 
schools  continue  to  exceed  vastly  the  total  of  all  other 
machines. 


Glass  Jars  and  Cylinders. 

The  catalog  of  glass  jara  and  cylinders  issued  by  the  Kny- 
Scheerer  Company  of  New  York  is  almost  as  interesting  as  a 
catalog  of  rare  porcelain.  The  jare  serve  a  purely  scientific 
end.  They  are  manufactured  to  hold  specimens  and  ana- 
tomical preparations.  But  so  exquisite  is  the  art  and  pre- 
cision and  fitness  that  goes  into  the  making  of  these  jars  that 
they  might  well  form  a  collection  by  themselves. 

There  are  round  jars  and  square  jars  and  fiat  jars;  there  are 
jare  of  Bohemian  glass  and  the  most  delicate  blown  glass; 
there  are  jare  with  covere  of  crystal  and  amber,  jara  with 
every  conceivable  device  of  clamps,  rubber  rings,  springs, 
and  grooves  for  holding  the  cover  secure  and  air-tight,  jars 
with  glass  hooks  for  suspending  specimens,  and  jare  that 
may  be  used  for  boiling  and  are  proof  against  internal  pressure. 
The  company  manufactures  or  imports  to  order  any  kind  or 
size  of  glass  jar  that  is  desired  if  ordered  in  quantities  of  ten 
or  more.  It  mounts  and  preserves  material  at  very  low 
prices.     Its  address  is  225-233  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


NEW  TEXT  BOOKS 


BAKER  AMD  CARPENTER 
LAMGUABE  REARERS 

IN   SIX   BOOKS 
Onm  Book  for  Caoh  of  the  First  Six  Grades 

By  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  Teachers  College,  and  George  R.  Car- 
penter, Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in 
Columbia  University,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  experienced  and 
successful  teachers  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 

Write  far  descriptive  circular  and  specimen  pages 

A    MOBERM     EM6LISH    COURSE 

IN  TWO  BOOKS 

By  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Buffalo.  New  York,  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  Supervisor  of 
Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

BOOK  ONE  i2mo         Cloth  1x4-238  pages         $0.35  net 

BOOK  TWO         lamo         Cloth        xiv-l-396  pages         $0.60  net 

EII6U8H  eRAININAR  FOR  BEGIIM- 


lamo 


By  James  P.  Kinard,  Ph.D. 

Cloth  ix  +  256  pages 


50  cents  net 


MANUAL     OF    ARGUMEMTATIOM 

FOR  HI6H  SCHOOLS  AMD 

ACADEMIES 

By  Craven  Laycock,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory  in 
Dartmouth  College,  and  A.  Keith  Spofpord,  Instructor  in 
English  in  Hartford  (Vt.)  High  School. 

i2nio  Cloth  xviii-f  161   pages  50  cents  net 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ORAL   EMBLISH 

By  Erastus  Palmer,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Speaking  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  L. 
Walter  Sammis. 


Cloth 


xii  +  222  pages 


60  cents  net 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


By  Henry  Wiluam  Elson. 

Cloth  xxviii+467  pages 


90  cents  net 


Correspondence  regarding  these  hooks  cordially  invited 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY    si    11 

mOSTOM  CHICAGO 


04-00  Fifth  AvenHe,  New  Yerk 

ATLANTA  8AN  FHANCISCO 
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COBTIsV/BlXBY -ARCI-llTtCT    BoSTON 


New  3CMOOLHOU3E  WaTELRTOWN  Ma53 


The  New  Waverley  Avenue  School-House,  Watertown,  Mass.     (For  description  see  page  27.) 

Gunrias?  of  8ii|>t.  Frjuik  R.  Pace. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


THE     COLTON     SERIES 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

For  grammar  grades.    317  pages.    Illustrated. 
Price,  45  cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY:  Briefer  CourM 

For  high  schools.   386  pages.  Illustrated.   Price, 
90  cents. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  COLTON  SERIES 


PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

A  text  for  a  laboratory  course.     171  pages. 
Price,  60  cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY :  Practical  and  Descriptive 

The  Briefer  Coarse  and  the  Practical  Physiology 
in  one  volume.    &56  pages.    Price,  $1.40. 


GOOD   HEALTH   FOR  GIRL^    AND    BOYS 

By  Bebtha  M.  Brown,   Instructor  in   Biology,  State   Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.    1G4  pages. 
Beautifully  illustrated.    Price,  45  cents. 

COLTON'S   PHYSIOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE   has  recently   been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  State 
text-book  of  California. 


SEND       FOR       A       COMPLETE        DESCRIPTION       OF        THESE        BOOKS 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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The  report  of  the  auditor  on  the  school 
fund  of  West  Virginia  for  1906  shows  that 
the  amount  distributed  is  $737,237.29. 
The  amount  distributed  last  year  was 
$575,637.09.  Under  the  new  tax  laws  a 
gain  of  $161,599.61  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
local  schools  is  shown. 

W.  W.  Hall  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Florence,  Ala.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  A.  F.  Harman.  The  latter 
will  return  to  New  Decatur,  whence  he 
went  to  Florence  two  yeans  ago. 

Allegheny  children  who  are  weak,  sick- 
ly, or  deformed  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  summer  to  receive  free  treatment. 
Corrective  exercises  for  these  ailments 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  Allegheny  vaca- 
tion schools  and  playgrounds,  and  will  be 
commenced  when  the  schools  open  on 
July  5. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Panama  had 
no  public  school  system  until  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  the  canal  zone.' 
Twenty-three  public  schools  have  now 
been  established  and  1,100  children  are 
attending  them  under  a  compulsory 
education  law.  If  the  Central  Americans 
take  kindly  to  that  arran|fement  the 
canal  strip  will  have  an  immigration 
boom  from  people  who  want  to  educate 
their  children. 

The  School  Garden  Association,  Station 
A,  Boston,  Mass.,  last  year  enlisted  over 
10,000  workers  in  the  School  Garden 
movement,  and  supplied  seeds,  instruc- 
tions for  planting,  and  literature  to 
schools,  clubs,  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, teachens,  pupils,  and  individuals  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  results 
of  the  work  were  so  encouraging,  and  the 
eood  so  manifest,  that  preparations  have 
been  made  on  a  larger  scale  for  1906,  pro- 


viding a  larger  number  of  varieties  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  aiming  to 
reach  and  assist  all  willing  to  join  in  the 
movement. 

A  membership  fee  of  six  cents  secures 
enrollment,  a  booklet  of  directions  for 
planting,  a  sample  collection  of  five 
varieties  of  seeds,  and  a  list  of  the  collec- 
tions of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  that 
can  be  ordered  for  school  and  home  gar- 
den use.  Any  one  can  apply.  Siniply 
write  to  F.  W.  Shattuck,  Sec'y,  The 
School  Garden  Anociation,  Station  A, 
Boston,  Mass.,  endosing  six  cents,  and 
giving  your  name  and  address  plainly. 

R.  P.  Hdleck  Leaves  Louisville. 

Mr.  Reuben  Post  Halleck  has  resigned 
his  position  as  principal  of  the  Male  High 
School,  Louisville,  Ky.  It  is  said  that  an 
offer  was  made  to  increase  his  salary  from 
$2,500  to  $3,700  if  he  would  withdraw  his 
resignation,  but  he  refused  to  consider 
the  proposition.  He  stated  that  he  had 
signed  a  contract  with  a  laiige  publishing 
house  to  prepare  and  edit  a  series  of  text- 
books. The  task  would  not  only  reauire 
all  his  time,  but  would  necessitate  a  long 
trip  abroad,  with  study  and  travel  in 
several  foreien  countries. 

Mr.  Halleck  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Male  High  School  in  1897.  He  is  known 
the  country  over  as  a  writer  of  text-books 
He  will  be  succeeded  at  Louisville  by 
Charles  A.  Marple,  formerly  instructor  in 
physics  in  the  Male  Hijzh  Scnool,  but  more 
recently  a  teacher  in  Cleveland. 

Indiana  Educational  Commission. 

The  Indiana  State  Educational  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hanly  at  the  request  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  request  was  em- 
bodied in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 


Association,  at  the  close  of  an  address  by 
State  Superintendent  Cotton,  who  made 
some  very  pointed  recommendations 
regarding  teacners'  salaries,  school  taxa- 
tion ana  levies,  normal  schools,  and  the 
organization  of  the  school  system  in 
townships.  The  resolution  asked  that 
the  Commission  investigate  the  matter  of 
salaries,  taxation,  and  all  other  matters 
that  may  rightfully  come  before  such  a 
body. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  men 
who  will  approach  the  subjects  with 
impartial  minds.  Its  personnel  is:  B. 
F.  Moore,  chairman,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Marion;  Hon.  E.  £.  Moore,  State 
Senator,  Connersville;  Hon.  L.  Ert  Slack, 
State  Senator,  Franklin;  Thomas  D. 
Slimp,  attorney,  Washington;  Will  S. 
Ritcnie,  president  of  the  School  Board, 
Lebanon;  Edgar  Webb,  editor  of  the 
Ledger,  Attica,  and  John  W.  Lewis, 
county  superintendent,  Wabash. 

Among  other  subjects  that  will  be  in- 
vestigate are  the  manner  of  electing 
county  superintendents,  the  advisability 
of  a  lareer  normal  school  system,  the 
matter  of  local  and  State  tax  levies,  the 
formation  of  a  township  School  Board, 
and  other  questions  that  cannot  at  this 
time  be  specified.  The  final  report  of  the 
committee  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  by  December  1. 

Georgia  Educational  Association. 

The  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Educational 
Association,  recently  in  session  at  Cum- 
berland Island  was  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  It  was 
the  fortieth  session  of  the  Association, 
and  was  more  largely  attended  than  any 
previous  meeting  nas  been,  there  having 
been  more  than  300  teachers  present. 

The  feature  that  attracted  the  most 
favorable  comment  was  the  election  of 
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Chancellor  David  C.  Barrow,  of  the  State 
University,  as  President.  The  election  of 
Chancellor  Barrow  to  this  position  was 
not  only  a  tribute  to  his  fitness  for  the 
position,  but  an  endorsement  of  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  trustees  in  placinj^  a 
schoolman  at  the  head  of  the  University. 

The  Association  passed  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  action  of  the  trustees  in 
their  choice  of  Chancellor  Barrow. 

A  paper  read  by  Superintendent  Bond, 
of  Athens,  on  "The  selection  and  training 
of  teachers,  '*  proved  to  be  of  unusual  in- 
terest. It  was  discussed  at  some  length 
by  Superintendent  Chai>man,  of  Macon, 
wnose  views  on  the  subject  found  ready 
acceptance.  Supt.  T.  A.  Pound,  of  Way- 
cross,  also  spoke  on  the  paper. 

A  paper  on  the  ''School  Improvement 
Club  of  Georgia, "  was  to  have  been  read 
by  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill,  of  Athens.  In 
her  absence  the  topic  was  discussed  by 
President  Park,  of  the  Geoma  Normtu 
and  Industrial  College,  of  Milledfi[eville. 

The  meeting  was  a  most  satisfactory 
one.  It  was  found  that  educational  in- 
terests in  the  State,  altho  in  need  of 
greater  material  support  and  more  con- 
secrated workers,  are  not  being  neglected. 

Maryland  SUte  Meeting. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Ocean  City,  June  2&-29.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

June  26,  8  P.  M. — Invocation;  address 
of  welcome,  James  O.  Adams,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  House 
of  Delegates,  1906;  response,  Prin.  E.  G. 
Comc^gys,  Catonsville  High  School;  selec- 
tion, the  Cecilian  Lady  Quartet;  presi- 
dent's address.  County  Superintendent 
S.  Simpson,  Westminster. 

June  27,  9.30  A.  M.— Sinfi;ing  by  the 
Association;  address,  "The  Necessity  for 
a  Revision  of  the  Schedule  for  Rural 
Schools,"  County  Supt.  Milton  Melvin, 
Chestertown;  address,  "Play."  Ada  L. 
Scott,  Salisbury;  selection,  the  Cecilian 
Lady  Quartet;  address,  "Some  Accom- 
plishments of  a  Technical  Education — 
Its  Relation  to  a  Public  School  System," 
Prin.  W.  R.  King:,  U.  S.  N.,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute;  singing  by  the 
Association.  B  P.  M. — Singing  by  the 
Association;  address.  Governor  Warfield; 
selection,  the  Cecilian  Lady  Quartet;  ad- 
dress, Pres.  R.  W.  Sylvester,  Maryland 
Agricultural  College;  selection,  the  Cecil- 
ian Lady  Quartet;  address,  Prin.  George 
W.  Ward,  Maryland  Statie  Normal  School. 

June  28,  9.30  A.  M.— Singine  by  the 
Association;  address.  State  Supt.  M. 
Bates  Stephens;  address,  "Correlation  of 
the  Compulsory  School  Law  and  the 
Child  Labor  Law,"  Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox 
Glenn,  Baltimore;  selection,  the  Cecilian 
Lady  Quartet;  the  reading  circle  hour, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  8  P.  M.— Sing- 
ing by  the  Association;  address,  "Accept- 
ed Theory  and  Common  Practice — Their 
Divergence,"  Supt.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle, 
Baltimore;  selection^  the  Cecilian  Lady 
Quartet;  address,  Pnn.  Svdnev  S.  Handv, 
president  Maryland  Hi^h  Scnool  Teach- 
era'  Association;  selection,*  the  Cecilian 
Lady  Quartet;  address,  "the  Modem 
High  School,"  Prin.  Arthur  F.  Smith 
Lonaconing;  singing  by  the  Association. 

June  29,  9.30  A.  M.— Singing  by  the 
Association;  report  of  the  committee  on 
legislation.  County  Supt.  A.  C.  Willson, 
Cumberland;  discussion  of  the  report, 
miscellaneous  business,  election  of  officers. 


Doctor  E.  S.  Ferris  of  Hamilton,  O., 
writes:  I  have  found  antikamnia  tablets 
an  excellent  remedv  in  all  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia. Druggists  dispense  them  and  we 
vould  suggest  your  getting  a  dozen  to 
have  on  hand  in  time  of  pam.  Camping 
and  outing  parties  will  do  the  proper 
thing  by  having  some  in  their  medical 
lit  for  emergency  eases.— Coiirier  of 
Midieine. 
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JSotee  of  f^tw  Books* 

Just  now  when  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  turned  to- 
wards Russia,  and  the  interest  in  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  all  the  turbulence  in  that  country,  The  Story  op  Russia, 
by  R.  Van  Bergen  is  a  most  timely  book.  The  author  says 
in  his  brief  pr^ace  that  in  his  frequent  journeys  to  the  FW 
East  he  often  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend  matters,  be- 
cause, while  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  impulse 
leading  to  them  came  from  Russia,  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  prompted  the  government  of  the  Czar.  Mr. 
Van  Bergen  says  he  felt  the  necessity  of  studying  the  history 
of  Russia  and  he  found  it  so  fascinating  that  he  resolved  to 
place  it  in  a  condensed  form  before  the  attention  of  our 
students.  He  certainly  has  succeeded  and  succeeded  well 
in  his  purpose.  His  Story  op  Russia  is  simply,  clearly, 
and  entertainingly  told.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
most  of  interest  m  Russian  affairs  by  having  pupils  study 
Russian  history,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  better  done 
than  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Van  Bergen's  book.  It  is  well  written, 
well  printed,  and  well  illustrated.  (American  Book  Co., 
publishers,  New  York.) 

The  question  of  what  ought  to  be  taus^ht  in  the  way  of 
high  school  English,  and  how  this  should  be  taught,  has  not 
yet  been  solved.  Teachers  are  not  yet  amed  as  to  how  the 
essentials  may  best  be  brought  before  pupils.  A  step  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  ties  in  the  form  of  a 
text-book  by  Harriet  L.  Keder  and  Marv  E.  Adams,  both  in- 
structors in  the  Central  High  School  at  Cleveland.  The  book 
is  called  High  School  English,  with  the  added  sub-title, 
A  Manual  of  Composition  and  Literature.  It  is  evidently 
the  result  of  the  actual  class-room  experience  of  two  enthu- 
siastic but  practical  teachers.  The  work  begins  nearer  the 
be^^inning  than  most  high  school  teachers  have  thought  of 
doing,  namely,  bv  suggesting  not  only  that  there  is  such  a 
thin^  as  the  art  of  reamng,  but  that  it  is  an  art  which  must  be 
cultivated  by  pupils  as  a  preliminary  to  the  genuine  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  what  is  good  in  English  liter- 
ature. 

All  the  essentials  to  the  studv  of  rhetoric  are  siven  in  the 
text.  The  chapters  covering  these  points  include:  The  art 
of  composition,  oration,  words,  sentences,  the  paragraph, 
description,  versification,  exposition,  the  higher  qualities  of 
style,  and  argumentation.  The  subsequent  material,  most 
of  it  s[iven  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  is  the  part  of  the  book 
that  IS  of  interest  to  the  progressive  high  school  teacher, 
especially  the  portion  which  is  devoted  to  the  studies  of 
masterpieces  oi  English  literature.  The  types  selected  for 
special  analysis  are  those  given  in  the  list  of  college  require- 
ments, and  the  authors  suggest  practical  methods  for  the 
study  of  each  one  of  these  masterpieces.  The  student  who 
has  studied  any  one  of  the  required  selections  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  ^iven  here,  will  not  only  be  ready  for 
college  entrance  exarmnation  upon  the  topic,  but  will  nave 
eained  an  understanding  of  the  selection  which  will  result  in 
his  retaining  its  important  features  in  his  mind  permanently. 

High  School  English  is  worthv  of  the  highest  recom- 
mendation to  those  interested  in  the  teaching  of  hiffh  and 
secondary  schopl  work  in  English.  (Allyn  &  Sacon,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York.) 

Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  is  a  collection 
of  stories  of  a  historical  character,  for  use  as  a  supplemen- 
tary reader  or  to  supplement  the  text-book  in  elementary 
Umted  States  History.  The  stories,  ten  in  number,  cover 
the  years  1780-1787,  and  the  inauguration  of  Washington 
in  1789;  the  story  of  the  cotton  gin  (1793).  a  story  of  1798, 
Robert  Fulton  and  his  steamboat,  a  canal  journey  (1826), 
the  first  matches  (1828),  the  first  passenger  railroad  (1830), 
and  the  electric  telegraph  (1844).  The  authors,  Gertrude 
L.  Stone  and  M.  Grace  Fickett,  evidently  understand  children 
and  what  they  like.  They  evidently  know  also  how  to  tell 
a  story  and  tell  it  well.  Ten-year-old  boys  and  girls  are 
sure  to  enjoy  these  historical  tales.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

The  Boy,  How  to  Help  Him  Succeed,  is  a  collection  of 
articles  by  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  followed  by  a  symposium 
of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  Americans  of  ''marked  accom- 
plishment" who  have  contributed  out  of  their  experience  a 
practical  recapitulation  of  the  elements  of  success  as  seen  by 
them.  It  is  said  that  nothing  like  it  has  even  been  attempted 
before.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  says  of  it:  "  That  this  is  in- 
teresting— interesting  to  men  who  have  failed,  or  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  men  who  are  balancing  between  success  and 
failure,  to  men  who  have  been  boys  themselves  and  now  have 
boys  of  their  own  to  bring  up,  to  educators,  economists, 
moralists,  and  to  practical  men  of  affairs  concerned  in  the 
development  of  tneir  ai<ki  and  subordinates — most  inter- 
esting, cannot  be  doubted." 

Among  the  men  enrolled  in  the  symposium  are  John  A. 
McCall,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  George  W.  Cable,  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Arthur  T.  Hadlev,  General  Joseph  Breckinridge, 
Edward  Lauterbach,  Jacob  Riis,  William  R.  Harper,  and 
many  others  of  international  reputation.  (Oakwood  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  29  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.     $1.25.) 


The  Elements  of  Business  Law,  by  Ernest  W.  Huifcut, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  Cornell  University,  is  intended 
for  students  in  commerciaJ  courses  in  high  schools  and 
colleees.  It  presents  the  leading  principles  of  business  law, 
together  with  simple,  concrete  examples  and  problems 
showing  these  principles  in  their  application  to  commercial 
transactions.  Abstract  discussion  and  technical  terminology 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  a  result  the  essentials 
may  be  easily  grasped  by  those  not  trained  to  the  technique 
of  the  subject.  A  large  number  of  forms,  many  of  them  in 
facsimile,  nave  been  introduced,  and  the  methods  and  pur- 

?08e  of  formal  documents  are  discussed  and  explained, 
he  work  not  only  deals  with  mercantile  and  commercial 
law,  but  also  discusses  the  law  pertaining  to  general  in- 
dustrial conditions,  including  the  relation  of  employer  and 
of  -employe.  The  aim  has  been  to  state  as  clearly  and  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  law  governing  the  chief  industrial  and 
commercial  transactions  of  our  day.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Publishers,  Boston.     Price,  $1.00.) 

Karl  Edwin  Harriman,  whose  clever  bit  of  fiction  Thb 
Girl  and  the  Deal  proved  so  popular  l«it  year  has  iugt 
brought  out  another  love  story  entitled  The  Girl  Otst 
There.  It  is  a  tale  of  country  life,  breathing  the  freedom 
and  freshness  of  the  open,  and  bringing  in  some  of  the  beet 
known  t3rpes  of  rural  characters,  such  as  the  eountrv  eCove- 
keeper,  the  village  doctor,  the  wily  old  miser;  the  bliiif  baft 
kind-hearted  farmer,  the  village  postmaster,  etc  Hie 
shrewd  observations  and  wittv  remar)cs  of  these  children  ef 
the  soil  will  be  found  delightful  reading:.  Her«  Is  an  example: . 
"If  I  wuz  on  a  desert  island  without  no  calendur  nor  any-* J 
thin*,  I'd  know  when  Sunday'd  come  'cause  I'd  be  sleepf  ] 
after  dinner. "     (George  W.  Jacobs,  Fbiladelphia. ) 

No  one  outside  the  brotherhood  of  zoologists  would  dreanil 
that  a  fascinatiiiff  book  of  350  pages  could  be  written  about  J 
the  fro^.     Dr.  Samuel  J.   Holmes^  assistant  supervisor  o€] 
zoology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  proved  that  it  can 
be  done.   The  Bioloot  op  the  Froo,  recently  issued  from  hii 
pen,  is  a  positive  relief   from   the  mass  of  trashy  fictioe 
with  which  the  modem  American  reader  is  becoming  almo 
nauseated.     Dr.   Holmes'  style  is  evidently  scientitic,   bts 
it  is  withal  simple  and  charming.      The  reader  grows  mor 
and  more  interested  in  the  life  hi^ory  of  the  frog  as  he  makes^ 
hb  way  further  thru  the  book.     The  author  says  that  ia 
writing  the  book  he  has  had  in  mind  especiallyp  the  need  of  j 
students.     Probablv  the  book  is,   primarily,    a  text-book,f 
but  it  deserves  to  be  more  than  that.     The  lay  reader  wh(»| 
has  failed  to  appreciate  the  fascinations  to  be  found  in  clo 
thoughtful  scientific  study  should  most  of  all  r^ad  it.     He^ 
will  appreciate  the  wonders  of  natural  history  therebv  ^  iMi 
never  nas  before.     (Macmillan  &  Company,  New  York.) 
K-  The   fifteen   studies   embraced    in   the   volume   entitled 
Successful  Teaching  are  the  result  of  selections  made  from 
a  large  number  of  essays  submitted  in  an  educational  con- 
test conducted  last  year,  and  for  which  prizes  were  offered 
to  those  who  submitted  the  best  essay  upoir  each  subject. 
The  subjects  covered   are:    The  Value  of  Psvchology  in 
Teaching;  The  Teaching  of  Phonetics;  Nature  Studies;  The 
Various  Methods  of  Teaching  Nature;  How  Best  to  Gain  and 
Keep  Control  of  the  Pupils;  The  Art  of  Story-Telling,  and  Its 
Uses  in  the  School-room;  The  Place  of  Biography  in  General 
Education;  How  to  Teach  Children  to  Think;  The  Advan- 
tages of  Memory  Work;  The  Value  of  Word  Study  and  How 
to  Direct  It;  How  to  Develop  the  Convmsational  Powers 
oi  the  Pupils;  The  Educational  Influence  and  Value  of  Manual 
Training;  How  Best  to  Acquaint  Pupils  with  What  Is  Going 
on  In  the  World;  How  Best  to  Teach  Concentration;  How 
Best  to  Develop  Character  in  Children;  Personality  as  a 
Factor  in  Teaching. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood  says  in  his  introduction  to  the 
work:  "The  essays  in  this  volume  are  intended  to  help 
teachers  in  their  daily  work:  to  give  them  broader  views  of 
teaching  different  subjects,  better  methods  of  presentation, 
and  deeper  insight  into  the  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions, 
passions,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  a  developing  human  soul. 
Each  essay  sets  forth  in  clear  language  the  view  of  the  author, 
and  how  in  theory  and  practice  a  pertain  phase  of  educational 
work,  either  of  subject  matter,  or  the  underlying  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based,  may  be  used  by  the  teacher,  or  prac- 
tised by  the  child  to  further  his  prog^ress. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  arising  from  thoughtful  teaching 
is  the  grasp  it  gives  the  teacher  over  subject  matter,  and  in 
directing  the  energies  of  the  pupils.  Thinking  is  hard  work, 
and  education  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  a  purposeful 
effort  toward  a  direct  end.  It  consists  in  what  one  can  do, 
or  is  enabled  to  do,  rather  than  what  one  is,  or  what  he  knows. 
Since  education  is  a  dynamic  force,  it  implies  skill  to  use  what 
one  possesses, — skill  to  use  one's  powers  forcefullv  on  new 
c}uestions  and  situations  as  they  arise.  The  underlying  fact 
in  educational  systems  to-day  is  to  perfect  the  State  by  per- 
fecting the  individuals  composing  the'  State,  thru  culture, 
knowledge,  wisdom, — into  doing  one's  life  work  well. " 

The  book  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers,  reading  circles, 
and  the  teaching  profession  generally.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
New  York.     Pnce,  $1.00  net.) 

That  tired  fMllnir  ia  a  harden  70Q  need  not  carry.  Hood*s  Samaparilla  will 
rid  70U  of  it  and  renew  your  ooarace. 
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Eruptions 

The  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  pimiiles  and  other  emp- 
timis  b  to  deanse  the  Uood, 
hnprove  the  <Qgestion,  stim- 
ulate the  Iddne]^,  liver  and 
sidn.  Themetionetotakeis 

Hood^sSarsaparOla 

Whidi  has  cored  thousands. 


Pat.Otc.»,IMIi. 

Tii«T«dd  Adiustabie  Hand  Loom 

Bend  for  deaerlp^iTe  olroalars  of  looma  and  weavlnf 
matorlala  and  booklet  '*  How  to  Make  Uammooka  and 
Boss.** 

TODD  &  TODD, 

Inoentors  and  Manvfacturert. 
6U8««tkJrd8t.,    :     t     MIWIBAPOLIS.  MIHH. 


Manual  Training 

Benches*  Tools, 
Draining  Tables,  etc. 

Get  the  Bern  !•  standard.   Catalogue Sre^ 

A.  L.  Bemis 

W«rce»t«r Mam. 


Fine  School  at  Watertown. 

The  following  description  of  the  new 
Marshall  Spring  School  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  is  taken  from  an  article  in  The 
School  Maqazine,  a  publication  run  by  the 
children  of  the  elementary  grades  in  the 
public  schools  of  Watertown.  The  article 
was  written  by  Ruth  H.  Paine,  Grade  IX. 
It  gives  one  a  clear  and  accurate  ima^e  of 
the  school.  It  does  more  than  this:  it 
shows  that  in  at  least  one  Massachusetts 
town  English  "as  she  is  taught"  is  a  sub- 
ject of  emphatically  living  import. 

"Years  ago,  in  the  eighteentn  century," 
says  Miss  Paine,  "a  man  named  Dr. 
Marshall  Spring  lived  in  Watertown.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1762. 
After  leaving  college  he  lived  on  the  island 
of  St.  Eustatius,  a  Dutch  West  India 
group,  and  with  that  exception  he  lived 
all  his  life  in  his  native  town,  and  during 
his  long  life  sustained  such  a  high  profes- 
sional reputation  as  very  few  men  have 
attained. 

"During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  Tory, 
firmly  and  fully  "convinced  of  the  entire 
inexpediency  of  persistency."  Yet,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  arrived 
earlv  at  Lexington  and  devoted  his  best 
skill  to  his  wounded  fellow  citizens.  He 
taught  the  school  in  Watertown  the  year 
after  he  left  college,  was  Representative 
of  Watertown  in  1787,  and  was  many 
times  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Exe- 
cutive Council.  Altho  during  the  war  he 
was  a  Tory,  after  that  he  became  a  loval 
American,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
eij. 

"The  school  (which  is  named  in  Mar- 
shall Spring's  honor)  faces  Waverley 
Avenue.  It  is  built  in  the  old  Colonial 
style,  with  g^ranite  base,  coarse,  red  brick, 
sandstone  trimmings,  and  slate  roof.  It 
is  located  fifteen  feet  above  the  street 
level  and  is  approached  by  a  series  of 
graiised  terraces  with  granite  steps. 

'*  There  are  three  entrances,  one  at 
either  end  and  the  main  entrance  is  on 
Waverley  Avenue.  Near  this  latter  en- 
trance there  will  be  a  flae-staff  of  Oregon 
pine  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  neat 
cypress  seat  at  toe  base. 

"  You  enter  the  building  by  wide  gn,u- 
ite  steps  and  thru  the  heavy  doric  porch 
and  come  into  the  main  vestibule,  which 
is  about  eleven  feet  square,  with  marble 
and  terrazo  floor  and  dadoed  in  white 
enameled  brick  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
with  a  heavy  vaulted  stucco  ceiling. 

"From  here  you  pass  thru  four  sets  of 
fly  doors  and  up  wide  marble  steps  to  the 
first  floor,  coming  into  a  comdor  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  long  by  ten  feet 
wide,  with  a  wide  iron  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  second  floor  and  down  stairs  to 
the  basement.  Off  this  corridor  are 
located  the  wardrobes,  emergency  toilets, 
and  four  class-rooms,  each  twenty-six  feet 
by  thirty-two  feet.  At  the  left  and  right 
of  the  main  stairway  are  the  teachers'  and 
masters'  rooms,  each  furnished  with 
marble  toilets. 

■*  Going  up  another  iron  stairway  to  the 
second  fioor  yoii  find  five  more  class- 
rooms the  same  size  as  those  on  the  first 
floor- 

"Descending  the  main  stairway  again 


Tortured  with  Eczema. 

Tremendous     Itching     Oveb     Whole 
Body — Scratched    Until    Bled — 

Wonderful  Cure  by  Cuticura. 
"Last  year  I  suffered  with  a  tremen- 
dous itching  on  my  back,  which  grew 
worse  and  worse  until  it  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  and  only  my  face  and  hands 
were  free.  For  four  months  or  so  I  suf- 
fered torments,  and  I  had  to  scratch, 
scratch,  scratch  until  I  bled.  At  night 
when  I  went  to  bed  things  got  worse,  and 
I  had  at  times  to  get  up  and  scratch  my 
bodv  all  over  until  I  was  as  sore  as 
could  be  and  until  I  suffered  excruciating 
pain.  They  told  me  that  I  was  suffering 
from  eczema.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  use  the  Cuticura  Remedies. 
I  used  them  according  to  instructions, 
and  very  soon  indeed  1  was  greatly  re- 
lieved. I  continued  until  well,  and  now 
I  am  ready  to  recommend  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  to  any  one.  Mrs.  Mary  Metz- 
ger,  Sweetwater,  Okla.,  June  28,  1905." 


BEST  DICTIONARIES 

KnoltMfi'Qermtin  and  Germmn^KnglU'h 

Flueffel-Schmldt-Tanrer , 

2  vols.,  half  leather.  $5  » 
Thleme-Preutier.  2  vols  ,  balf  leather, 

boand  in  one,  4.JB 

French^  Knoltth  and  KngliBh-French 

aiftoB  A  Orimaux, «  vols ,  half  leather, 

each  Yolnma^   4.70 

SparH9h'KngU§h  ana  Knglieh-SlpanUh 

Lopes  y  Bensley,  2  voIp.,  bound  in  one, 

half  leather,   7.eo 

BEST 

facilities  for  snpplyina 

American  Qerman 

ICuaUsh       BOOKS    Italian 

French  fc^pani^ 

Putzirer*s  Historischer  Bchnl-AtLii. 

oloih,   1.00 
With  Enalish  Introdnction  and 
Qerman-KngUsh  Glossary,  olotb, 

net.  $1.25.    Blailins  price,    1.40 
Schmidt.  Shakespeare  Lexicon.  2to1s. 

Halfmof.   <In£na1iah>.   Net,  8U» 
Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology, 
Cloth,  net  f  1.50.    Mailing  price. 
Victor,  Qerman  Pronunciation.  Cloth. 

JU5T  OUT 
STIBLB'S       Large      Hand-Atlan     of 
Modem  Qoographsr,  New  Edition. 
100  Mape  and  Index,  hall  mor^  15.00 

<  'ataloguea  Free    CorreeponOfmoe  Soiictud 
LEMCKC  O  BUECHN£R 

FftalHUhea  over  Fifty  Years 
11   Baat    17th  St..  N«w  York  City 


1.68 
0.80 


FRENCH 


Bcrcy'sText 
Books 


for  teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.  Send  to 
the  publisher  for  copies  for  ex- 
amination. 

WILLIA/f  n.  9ENKINS. 

8si  and  8s3  Sixth  Ate.,  ?iekf  York, 


[mmiMm 


relief  for  AStlML 
Sold  l»y  all  ErSSS 
orby&iall.r 


STOinaiL  A  OOm  Hfri.      fmariitown. 


jre  I  i  ke  5 &p o  I  i  o.-They  wasVc 
f  hhcm  selves  l-o  m&ke  >he  world 
J^jgh»-er.  3  A  POLIO  isrhc  .^; 
ileclric  lighf  o^house-deeJlin^' 
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Nelp  York  University 
Summer  School  at  (/niversify  Heights 

ymly  2  to  Amgmst  lo^  ipo6 

CouTfes  in  all  Collegiate  Subjects  and  in 
Principles  and  Metl^s  of  Education  for 
Primary.  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 
Special  departments  of  Physical  Training, 
Kindergarten  and  Primar]r  Work,  Domes- 
tic Art,  and  Manual  Training.  Tuition, 
$2§  ;  Voard  and  Koom,  $4f.  Special  rail- 
road rates.  Rooms  should  be  reserred  in 
advance.    For  illustrated  bulletin,  address 

fames  £.  Lough,  Ph.D.,  Vinetor 

Washington  Square  Nekf  York  City 

JOY  LINE. 

TWO  LINE^ 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  and  NEW  EN6UND 


FlRST-CLAfM   PaSSENOKR,   EX- 
AND    FRKIOHT   SKRVICE 


RATES  ALWAYS  the  LOWEST 


BETWEEN 

lEW  YORK  AND 
PROVIDENCE 


BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND 
BOSTON 

—Direct  Steuner— 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays. 

and  Saturdays. 


A  most  delightful  trip 
of  about  24  hours. 


Steamer  every  Week 
Day  all  year   round. 

Far  i^fitrmaltnm  nddrta* 

JOY    STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

S14  Wash Inff toil  8tre«r, 

308  ConKTess  Street  South  Water  Street 

BOSTON.     MASS.       #      PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 
Phone.  MAO  Main  Phone.  221-222  Union 

Pier  3fi  B.  R..  NEW  YORK.   Phone.  800  Orchard 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC  UNION 

Normal  School  of  Gpnastlcs 

•»•-•••   BROADWAV 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

•>•.  wiTTieN,  mmammm 

BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAX^ 

Hi  ABCH  BTBEET    ::    ::    PHILADELFHU 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 

&ole  Agents  for  DreverhoiPs  Saxon  VDtttBupMs 


Complete  Laboratory  Outfits 

Fail  OataloffiM  fnnkhed  on  reoefiiyl  of  lOoemi 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertiaera. 


you  reach  the  basement.  This  contains 
the  manual  training  and  cooking-rooms, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  toilets,  playrooms, 
and  the  boiler  and  fan  room. 

**The  buildinjg  is  furnished  in  Western 
brown  ash  stained  antique  color,  with 
burlap  dadoes  in  rooms  and  corridors. 
Each  room  is  equipped  with  a  telephone 
and  an  electric  clock,  the  central  station 
and  master  clock  being  in  the  master's 
room.  The  bells  and  gongs  are  connected 
with  a  program  clock  and  they  will  run 
the  school  automatically. 

"The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated 
with  a  fan  system  consisting  of  three 
sectional  boilers  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
inch  blower  propelled  by  a  seven  and  a 
half  horse-power  Wagner  motor.  The 
lighting  thniout  will  be  by  electricity. 

"The  architect  is  Mr.  Curtis  W.  Bixby 
of  Watertown,  and  in  striving  to  make 
the  building  beautiful  in  its  architecture 
and  complete  in  its  reauirements,  he  has 
made  a  ouilding  which  Watertown  will 
long  be  proud  of." 


EIMER&  AMEND 

2«S-21i  Third  Ave.,  New  Yo^ 

llaaufactarert  and  Importeri  of 

Chemicals,  ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


ETerything  needed  in  the  Labontoiy. 
Glass  blowing  done  on  the  premiaea. 
Metalware  Manufacturing  Deput- 
ment  in  the  House. 


A  SUn  of  BMSty  it  a  Joy  Forarer. 
DR.     T.    FELIX  GOURAUO'S 


Oriental  Cream 


To  Ladies  Only. — The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  doc^s  "not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  (fouraud's  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexion,  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Moth  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defy  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medical  testimony,  as  well  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Fkhi)  T.  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor,  :{7 
dn^at  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Deal- 
ers thruout  the  UnitcKi  States,  ("anada, 
and  Europe. 


The  Typical  Indians  of  the 
Great  Plains. 

The  Northwest  Plains  Indian  is,  to  the 
average  person,  the  typical  American 
Indian,  the  Indian  of  our  school-<lay 
books — powerful  of  physique,  statuesque, 
gorgeous  in  dress,  with  the  bravery  of  the 
firm  believer  in  predestination.  The  con- 
stant, fearless,  nunting  and  slaughtering 
of  the  buffalo  trained  him  to  the  greatrat 
phjrsical  endurance,  and  gave  an  inhnnl 
desire  for  bloodshed.  Thousands  of 
peace-loving,  agricultural-living  Indians 
might  climb  down  from  their  clitf-perched 
homes,  till  their  miniature  farms,  attend 
their  flocks,  and  at  night-time  climb  back 
up  the  winding  stairs  to  their  home  in 
the  clouds,  and  attract  no  attc^ntion. 
But  if  a  fierce  band  of  Sioux  rushed  down 
on  a  hapless  emigrant  train  the  world 
soon  learned  of  it. 

The  culture  of  all  primitive  peoples  is 
ner<»s8arily  determined  by  their  environ- 
ment. This,  of  course,  means  that  all 
plains  trib(»s  -  tho  speaking  a  scon*  of  lan- 
guages— were,  in  life  and  manner,  broadly 
silike. 

The  plains  tribes  in  earlier  times  were 
certainly  true  nomads.  For  a  time,  in 
the  depths  of  winter,  they  camped  in  the 
shelter  of  some  forest  along  the  streams. 
Other  than  that,  wherever  roamed  a  herd 
of  buffalo,  then*  also  wandered  the  bands 
of  Northern  Indians.  The  very  existence 
of  these  tribes  seemed  bound  to  that  of 
the  buffalo.  From  the  skins  their  lodges 
wen»  built.  With  the  hair  on,  the  hid(»s 
furnished  the  robes  for  the  body,  as  well 
as  mattn'sses  and  bed  coverings.  Advanc- 
ing civilization  has  swept  these  countless 
herds  from  the  face  of  tne  plaias,  and  li*ft 
their  human  companions  stranded.- 
From  "The  Trib«»s  of  Northwest  Plains," 
by  K.  S.  Courtis,  in  the  June  Scn'hnr^H. 


Kem  and  llenlth  r»r  fHMkrr  »■«  Ohlld 
Mrs.  WimrlowV  Sooramo  Stbvp  bM  tMten  niied 
forOVKRTffTT: 


liJiS  for  TUKIj 


!  JKAita  b*  MULJJOMS  QV  1I()TM 
OUUMVJta  WUIUE  TBKTHINU 


OUKBa  ^IKD  COLJC.  and  is  the  bent  remedy  for 
DIAKRHOA.  BoM  by  amMglmtmin  every  iiart  of  the 
world.  Be  vore  te  aek  for  "^Mre.  Wiuiuw'e  SoothinR 
Syrnp.  Aud  fk9  nu  other  kind.  Twealv-ttve  Mnt«  « 
bottle. 


OR  HAOICAL 

BSAITTIFIBB 

Removes  T  a  ■ 
PtaBplee.Fr«eklM 
Moth-PatoliM 
Rash,  and  Bkia 
TJeeeeee,  aad 
ivery  bleaUah 
in    Deaii^,    end 


Ub  iU  TirtMfl  tt 
huetoodchelMl 
of  M    jMra;   BO 


■o    hmnaeH    w 
UeU    It    to    bB 


itiapR»Mrly 
'  Me|it  BO 


BMUlo.  Aoeep 


BimiUr 

Tbedtetl 

Dr.  L.  A.  SoyiB 
■Bid  to  ft  iBdy  ot 
ibe  kaut-lon  (•  patient),  "A$  voe  indimn  mUl  Me  Ubeei,  j 
r€e«mm«nd  *  Oomraud**  f Yearn  *  a§  (A«  lamM  hmnmfui  e/'all 
(A«  Skin  prpparmti*m0.*'  U&e  bottle  wtH  laat  six  noatho 
aNiBff  ft  every  day.  tJOI7KAUI»'HPOUDKKMUS- 
TIIjK  rrsBYf  h  MBperflsBBB  hair  wIckBBt  !■- 
lary  to  tkoskiB. 

FBRl).  T.  HOPKINS.  Prop'r. 
S7  Oreat  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
Kor  sale  bv  all  dniBBlatt  and  Fancy  Goods  DsBlon 
throuBhoat  tne  U.  K.,  Canada,juid  Karope.  Also  foBBi 
in  N.  T.  City  at  K.  H.  Macy'm  WananiBker>s  aad  Bthst 
Fancy  noode  I  teal  era.  rv-Reware  of  Baae  ImttBttOBS. 
•I,UW  Reward  for  arroNl  and  proof  of  any  obs  soIUb«  tko 
name. 


SUMMER    HOM  ES 
II  SflEEl  HILLS  IF  lEMMT  Ml   lUE  CMMUM 
TeraiM  1*1  to  ^W  per  week 

New  trainM  bvtwpon  IkiHton,  New  York,  Bprinfflield 
and  Vormnnt  point m.    Ah  uoon  %»  any  on  the  eontinent 

Iftii'pairr  illaHtratpd  brochure  mailed  free  on  reesipt 
of  ilr.  Ml  HtaniiM  for  poHtajre. 

Addrei«H  A.  W.  KCt^IVKSTONR.  S.  P.  A.,  Central 
Vonnont  Ry..  JWft  Kmadway,  N«'w  York. 


The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kindergartners 

Regular  and  Extension  Courses 

Mas.  MARIA  KaAUa  BOELTE 

Hotel  5Bn  Romo.   CBtitral  Park   WbbI 

75th  StrBot.  Nbw  YBrk  City 


ilNUAL 

TRiimiia 


UtkM 
VlMt.   TbbIs. 
Write  for  new 
catalogae  and 
prloss._ 

B.  H.  SkcldM  ft  Sd. 
2r5HddlmSt. 
ClilcaffB. 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  fiyiimastics 

307    York   Nt.,  New  llBvc>n«  Obbb. 

Two  yearn'  coiirMi'  tor  pr*<parinff  teachers  of  Phyeieal 
Traininic-  <*ouriii>  in  MsHMasR  and  Medical  Uymnastics. 
Snniinfr  rourflex  In  (lymnaHtlce.   Oatalofnes  seat  ob 

rCMIUKtt. 


BARNES'  STEEL  PENS 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 
NONE  BETTER  IN  THE  WORLD 

Perfect       Durable       Smooth 

Samples  of  lur  School  Pens— Six  Cents 

llhiMiralfl  f'irrulnr  Fr^t 

A.  S.  BARNES  d  COMPANY 

1 1- 15  East  24th  Street  NEW  YORK 


EDUCATIONAL  TRADE  DIRECTORY 

of  PabliaheiB  of  School  Books,  Manofactorera  and  Dealers  in  School  Supplies  and  Equipment.  This  will  be  a  great  conven- 
ieoce  to  subscribers  in  sending  orders.  When  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  iitformation  by  mentioning  The  School 
Journal  every  time  you  write  you  will  get  special  attention.  Two  lines,  one  year,  $5.00,  each  additional  line,  $2.00.  Reg- 
alar  advertisers  in  The  Journal  are  entitled  to  one  line  under  two  classifications.    Additional  " 


School  Book  Fnbllshers. 

W.  B.  jMiklBs,  New  Yor* 

MAynard,  M«tt1U  M  Co., 
Baksr  A  Ta.ylor  Co., 
AmerioAn  Book  Go., 

N.  T..  Cin..  Chicmgo,  Boston. 

Atlanta,  San  Frsnciico,  Cal. 
Unlvorsity  PablliililnK  Co., 

N.  T.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
Tho  MMmilUn  Co.,  N  f .  Je  Chi. 
IsMie  Pitman  A  Sons,  New  York 
Thompson,  Brown  M  Co.,  Boston 
Honcliton,  Mifflin  A  €0.. 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
GinnAChi.,  "       *' 
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Cox  Sons  &  Tining. 
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Teachers*  Agencies. 

Pratt  Teachers*  Agency.  New  Yoih 
Kellogg's  Teachers'  Agency, 

•  New  York 

J.  C.  Rockwell,  '* 
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Typewriters. 
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Smith  Premier  Co.,SyracuseN  ,Y. 


Art  of  Class  Management  and  Discipline 

By    Joseph    S.    Taylor,    Ph.D.,    Asst.    Supt.    New    York    City    Schools 

The  value  of  every  principle  and  device  suggested  has  been  demonstrated.  It  treats  in 
detail,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  the  problems  of  government  and  management  that 
confront  the  teacher.  It  shows  how  infinitely  more  than  mere  order  good  discipline  is  ;  what 
are  the  elements  of  effective  control ;  how  to  secure  all  the  ends  of  class  government ;  and 
by  what  means  the  teacher  may  gradually  secure  self-government,  and  thus  emancipate  her- 
self from  the  slavery  of  being  a  detective  and  policeman.  Corporal  punishment  is  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  list  of  deterrents ;  and  plans  are  suggested  for  governing  by  personal 
influence,  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  class,  and  by  various  other  means.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  *' Class-room  Decoration,"  *'The  Care  of  School  Property,"  and  'The  Class 
Library."  A  Complete  Constitution  for  a  Class  Organization  on  parliamentary  lines  is  given 
in  one  of  the  chapters. 


12mo.     Cloth.     $1.00  postpaid 
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paper  for  each  student  in  connection  witli 
the  lessons  making  up  tlie  course  of  in- 
struction. A  booklet  containin;^  full 
information  will  be*  sent  to  all  teaciicrs 
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^bster's  Dictionaries  are  the  Acknowledi^ed  Authority  through- 
English-speaking;  world.  They  are  more  widely  used  in  the 
the  office,  and  the  school-room  than  all  others  combined, 
dnstitute  a  complete  and  progressive  series,  carefully  graded 
apted  for  all  classes.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  in  all 
school  books  are  based  on  these  dictionaries,  which  are 
re  t  necessity  to  the  teacher. 

ere  have  been  issued  cheap  photographic  reprints  of  the  old 
s  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  other  cheaply  made  up 
frtndulently  using  the  Webster  name.  These  reprints  are  over 
ars  old  and  are  not  only  badly  printed  but  do  not  con- 
*  words  in  common  use  to-day. 

le  genuine  revised  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  are  distin- 
1  by  the  circular  trade  mark  which  appears  on  the  cover  of 
sd  by  our  name  on  the  title  page. 
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Just  Published 

THE  RECITATION 

By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools 
of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Vol.  V.  in  Lippincott's  Educational  Series 

This  volume  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  voung  teachers 
in  the  study  of  the  practical  phases  of  school  wonc,  and  will 
also  be  very  helpful  to  older  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  author  is  sound  in  theory,  simple  in  treatment,  clear 
and  concise  in  presentation,  brief  ana  pointed  in  discussion, 
and  withal,  practical  and  helpful. 

Cloth,  $1.25 
Just  Published 

CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  PHYSICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  A  first  class  work  in  every 
particular. 

Zt§ry  Scho0l'K0om  should  kab§ 
a   Tifkf  LippineoU's   Gazeiiegr 

J.   B.  LIPPINCOTT   CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


iW   TEXT-BOOKS    OF   UNUSUAL  VALUE 


SUver-Burdett  Readers 

f  Ella  M.  Powers  and  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Dean  of  tke  School 
Pedagogy,  Sou  York  University. 

ries  of  tive  readers,  national  in  scope,  based  on  the  best  princi- 

of  Pedagogy.  Distinctive  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  authors 

:  graded  the  books  and  the  intrinsic  literary  quality  of  the  sub- 
matter.    The  illustrations  are  the  work  of  artists  of  highest 

ding,  and  reproductions  from  masterpieces  are  also  included. 

IRST  BOOK  makes  thoughtiretting  a  distinct  pleasure  from  the 

t. 

ECX)ND  BOOK  gives  an  incentive  to  independent  reading  and 

s  on  to  literature. 

HIRD  BO(;K  appeals  to  the  growing;  interest  in  great  characters 

famous  events. 

•OURTH   BOOK   introduces  a  wider   range— tales  of  chivalry 

adventure. 

IFTH  BOOK  contains  selections  representative  of  the  best  in 

ature. 


The  Essentials  ol  United  States  History  .90 

By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph  D.,  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry. 

The  essential  features  of  the  history  of  our  country  presented  in  a 
simple,  direct  narrative  style,  making  this  an  ideal  short-courst 
book,  whether  for  country  schools  that  cannot  give  time  to  an 
extended  course,  or  for  city  schools  where  a  brief  text  is  used.  It  is 
preeminently  a  teachable  text-book,  admirably  adapted  for  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

One  notable  departure  in  this  text  is  the  brevity  with  which  battles 
and  military  operations  have  been  treated.  There  is,  however,  an 
extended  treatment  of  the  causes  of  our  wars  and  their  effects. 

The  summaries  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  furnish  concise  re- 
views. The  list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading  is  unequalled 
in  any  school  text. 

The  illustrations  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of 
the  text. 


H'e  itnite  the  aiientiim  o;  all  ediicdtors  to  thew  publication^    and  to  our  jull  Hit  of  up-to-Jate  school  hooks. 
Price  lists,  catjlogitt's.  and  jull  injormation  comcimng  these  texts  Il-HI  be  gladly  sent  to  any  address  upon  reijued. 
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For  a  Good  Complexion 


FOR  Clear  Eyes 
—Sweet  Breath 
—Clean  Tongue 
—Calm  Nerves 
.  — Cood  Temper  and 

—Poise 
Eat  a  Cascaret  whenever  you  suspect 
you  need  it.     Carry  a  little    10c  Emer- 
gency box  constantly  with  you,  in  your 
Purse  or  Pocket. 
When  do  you  need  one? 


^WhenyourTon^e  is  coated  i 

—When  you  have  Heart- 
bum,  Belching,  Actd  Risings  in 
Throat. 

— ^When  Pimples  begin  to  peep  out. 

—When  your  stomach  Gnaws  and 
Burns. 

That's  the  time  to  check  coming  Con- 
stipation, Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

That's  the  time  to  take  a  Cascaret.    v 
•       •       • 

One  candy  tablet  night  and  morning, 
taken  regularly  for  a  short  time,  is  war- 
ranted to  cure  the  worst  case  of  Consti- 
pation or  Indigestion  that  walks  the  earth. 

One  tablet  taken  whenever  you  suspect 
you  need  it  will  insure  you  against  90  per 
cent  of  all  other  ills  likely  to  attack  you. 

Because  90  per  cent  of  these  ills  begin 
In  the  Bowels,  or  exist  through  poor  Nutri- 
tlrn. 

oascarets  don't  purge,  don't  weaken, 
don't  irritate,  nor  upset  your  stomach. 

They  don't  act  like  "Physic"  that  flush 
out  the  Bowels  with  a  waste  of  precious 
Digestive  Juice  needed  for  tomorrow's 
Bowel-work. 

No,— they  act  like  Exercise,  on  tho 
Bowels,  instead. 


They  stimulate  the  Bowel  Muscles  to 
contract  and  propel  the  Food  naturally 
past  the  little  valves  that  mix  Digestive 
Juices  with  Food. 

They  strengthen  these  Bowel-Muscles 
by  exercising  them. 

This  stronger  action,  producing  greater 
nutrition  from  food,  brings  back  to  the 
Bowel-Muscles  greater  strength  for  self- 
operation. 

The  Bowel-Muscles  can  thus, in  a  short 
time,  dispense  with  any  Drug  assistance 
whatever. 

Cascarets  are  safe  to  take  as  often  as 
you  need  them,  while  pleasant  to  eat  as 
Candy. 

«        «        « 

Then  carry  the  little  ten-cent  box  con- 
stantly  with  yOu  in  your  pur^e,  and 
take  a  Cascaret  whenever  you  suspect 
you  need  it. 

One  Cascaret  at  a  time  will  promptly 
cleanse  a  foul  Breath,  or  Coated  Tongue. 


All  druggists  sell  them — over  ten  mil- 
lion boxes  a  year,  for  six  years  past. 

Be  very  careful  to  get  the  genuine,  made 
only  by  the  Sterling  Remedy  Company 
and  never  sold  in  bulk.  Every  tablet 
stamped  "CCC." 


or  FRKC  TO  OXJWL  FRICNDSI 

W«  wint  to  send  to  oar  friends  i  bejatlful 
Freoch-desieTied.  GOLD-PLATED  RO?iBUN  BOX, 
liard-«nani«le(l  in  colors.  U  is  a  beauty  for  lbs 
aresslDe  t^ble.  Ten  cenU  In  stamps  Is  asked  as  a 
mcasurftof  good  faith  and  to  cover  cost  of  Oascar«ts, 
with  whiclitlils"3ilnty  trinkfit  is  loaded,  7t\ 

Send  lo-day,  mentionific  this  paper,  Addrts» 
Sterilnc  Hemeiiy  Company,  Qhiags  or  Hew  Turfed 
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ROUND  SHAPE  YELLOW  POLISH 

SAMPLES   TO   TEACHERS  UPON  REQUEST 
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Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 
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The  New  Tri-Chrome 

Smith  Premier 

Typewriter 

It  writes  parple,  red,  or  non- 
fading   bUok  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Kveryatadent  who  ts  learning 
tjpewritinv    shonld    apureciate 
tbe  valae  of  thia  new  mcdel. 

The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Company 

Home  Offlce',and  Factory 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bcrcy'sText 
Books 


for  teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.  Send  to 
the  publisher  for  copies  for  ex- 
amination. 

W/Ll^IA/I  R.  JENKINS. 

8si  and  833  ^ixth  Ate,,  ?iekf  York. 
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Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Ask  Stetiono*.  Th«  Estarbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 
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An  Appreciation.* 

Waiiam  Torrey  Harris  has  served  the  United 
States  for  seventeen  years  as  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. His  great  personality  has  raised  the  office 
from  mere  respectability  to  something  like  the  im- 
portance it  ought  to  occupy.  In  a  country  more 
economical  in  the  utilization  of  its  really  great 
possessions — Germany  for  instance — he  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  retu^,  even  tho  on  the  eve 
of  his  seventy-first  birthday;  he  would  at  least  have 
been  placed  so  as  to  remain  officially  an  adviser  of 
the  Gpovemnient. 

Dr.  Harris  owes  nothing  to  the  Bureau  which 
occupied  a  rather  obscm^  and  unimportant  place 
before  his  name  became  identified  with  it.  His 
repiotation  was  solidly  established,  here  as  well  as 
alat>ad,  Jong  before  he  took  the  office;  in  fact,  he  had 
afa«eady  won  an  enduring  place  in  the  history  of 
American  education^  in  line  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Horace  Maim,  and  Colonel  Parker.  Jefferson  was 
the  first  to  organize  an  ideal  plan  for  American 
education,  which  is  to-day  most  fully  exemplified, 
poiiaps,  in  the  State  o[  Michigan.  Horace  Mann 
announced  the  basal  principles  of  the  common  school. 
Pnioer  was  an  in^irational  force  which  burst  the 
yoke  (A  traditk>nal  and  Europe-bred  scholasticism, 
and  infused  in  the  schoola  and  their  methods  a  spirit 
in  harmony  with  democracy.  Harris  has  laid  the 
foundatkm  for  an  American  philosophy  of  education. 
He  is  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the  educational 
field  to-day. 

Some  day  the  intense  study  of  philosophy  inspired, 
nourished,  and  developed  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  St-. 
Louis  days  will  be  more  adequately  recognized  than 
it  is  now,  as  a  historical  influence  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  America.  Never  were  the  history  and  the 
thought  of  Helas  '  studied  with  greater  ecstasy. 
Never  were  the  philosophic  writings  of  Kant  and 
Hegel  and  Fichte  invested  with  more  general  interest. 
Never  did  Homer  and  Dante  and  Goethe  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  intellectual  leaders  of  an  Ameri- 
can community.  "Spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
universe"  was  the  watchword.  Gradually  the  spec- 
ulative study  of  education  was  lifted  into  prominence. 
School  teaching  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  occupa- 
tion fit  only  for  a  steppitig  stone  to  something  else 
and  a  biding  place  for  those  imwilling  to  do  manual 


^Liberal  use  has  been  made  of  an  article  contributed  by  me 
to  The  Nation  and  published  under  date  of  July  5.  The 
courtesy  of  The  Nation  in  permitting  this  use  is  gratefully 
acknowledged. — O.  L. 

Copyrighted.  1906.  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co, 


work  and  not  .qualified  for  higher  intellectual  pur- 
suits. The  best  intellects  were  enlisted  in  the  cause. 
The  desire  to  go  to  Germany  for  a  study  of  pedagogy, 
which  took  hold  of  many  ambitious  teachers,  some 
of  whom  have  since  won  distinction,  was  stimulated 
and  nourished  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  belief  spread  that 
the  highest  services  to  humanity  were  those  devoted 
to  the  bringing  up  of  the  young.  Under  the  new 
dispensation.  Colonel  Parker  was  enabled  to  win 
victories  for  the  "New  Education,"  and  William 
James,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  John  Dewey  to  find 
^ger  disciples.  The  Herbartians  might  never  have 
arrived  at  their  own  creed,  and  certainly  would  not 
have  foxmd  an  interested  audience,  if  Harris  had  not 
been  a  preacher  in  the  wilderness. 

The  philosophic  circle  of  St.  Louis  gave  birth  to 
similar  clubs  in  other  cities.  The  Kant  Club,  of 
Denver,  the  Goethe  studies  at  Milwaukee,  the 
"Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy"  were  some  of 
the  outgrowths. 

When  failing  health  compelled  Dr.  Harris  to  give 
up  his  educational  position  at  St.  Louis  he  became  a 
lecturer  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  His 
lectures  upon  education,  especially  his  keen  criti- 
cisms of  new  theories,  soon  attracted  attention  to 
him  as  an  authority.  When  President  Harrison 
appointed  him  as  Commissioner  of  Education  there 
was  general  satisfaction?  To  the  credit  of  Harrison 
it  should  be  said  that  the  appointment  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  political  considerations,  and  that  in  fact 
he  was  informed  that  Harris  had  not  voted  for  him. 

The  Bureau  at  once  began  to  attract  attention. 
Visitors  from  Europe,  Latin-America,  Polynesia; 
and  the  Orient  came  to  America  for  light.  Wash^ 
ington  was  the  first  place  they  visited  in  search  of 
information.  The  marvelous  scope  of  the  Com-f 
missioner's  range  of  interests  became  talked  about 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  American  school  world . 

Dr.  Harris  is  a  most  versatile  scholar.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  his  great  joy.  He  is  especially  fond  of  the 
medieval  Latin  hymns;  "I  live  by  them,"  he  said 
to  the  writer,  on  a  recent  occasion.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  has  an  equal  in  his  familiarity  with  Oriental  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  customs.  A  Chinese  laundry 
ticket  can  open  the  sluices  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
variety  of  dialects,  caligraphical  usages,  and  historical 
developments  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  He  is  uni- 
versally considered  one  of  the  two  greatest  living 
exponents  of  Hegel.  His  comprehensive  acquain- 
tance with  economic  theories  and  statistics  have 
more  than  once  drawn  him  into  the  arena  to  break 
lances    with    the    advocates    of    various    Utopias. 
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Wh^n  the  Spencerian  ideas  struck  America  he  at 
once  had  a  laboratory  established  in  the  rear  of  his 
house,  and  made  a  thoro  study  of  biology  and  re- 
lated sciences.  In  mathematics  and  astronomy  he 
has  kept  as  much  in  touch  with  new  developments 
as  along  other  lines  of  experimentation  and  pure 
science.  He  is  at  home  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.  He  possesses  an  unusually  intimate 
knowledge  of  m'usic;  his  spiritual  interpretation  of 
Beethoven  and  other  classics  being  a  real  treat  to 
music-lovers. 

His  gigantic  intellect  is  always  busy.  When 
traveling  on  the  railroad,  he  is  apt  to  compute  the 
speed  of  locomotion  and  the  altitude  of  various 
points  along  the  road,  to  note  atmospheric  conditions, 
peculiar  physical  formations  of  the  earth,  and 
botanical  phenomena.  At  one  time  he  greeted  the 
writer,  on  a  car  leaving  Milwaukee,  with  the  genial 
ijuestion,  ''What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Logos?" 
inviting  and  conducting  a  discussion  which  lasted  a 
considerable  time  beyond  our  arrival  in  Chicago  and 
had  not  fully  concluded  when  his  train  pulled  out  of 
the  station  on  its  way  to  Washington. 

With  all  his  seriousness  he  possesses  a  delightful 
humor,  coupled  with  keen  Yankee  shrewdness. 
Superintendent  Greenwood  rightly  calls  him  "the 
most  dangerous  man  in  debate  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  to-day. "  Everything  is  clearly 
•classified  in  his  mind  and  assigned  to  its  proper  place 
in  his  cyclopedic  memory.  This,  together  with  his 
readiness  in  thinking  a  point  out  from  beginning  to 
end,  enables  him  to  dispose  quickly  of  opposing 
theories.  When  Superintendent  Maxwell  at  one 
time  was  completely  discomfited  in  debate  by  Dr. 
Harris's  keen  thrusts,  some  one  urged  Judge  Draper 
to  take  the  floor,  but  the  latter  preferred  to  keep 
silence,  having,  as  he  said,  "a  wife  and  children  at 
home." 

He  is  no  orator.  Those  who  know  him  only  from 
having  heard  him  from  t&e  platform  are  apt  to 
express  disappointment.  His  greatness  is  in  the 
sphere  of  thought.  There  is  no  better  diagnostician 
of  the  intellect.  What  is  more,  he  can  almost  in- 
variafcly  prescribe  at  once  the  work,  chapter,  or 
passage  in  a  book,  which,  if  carefully  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions,  will  effect  a  complete 
cure.  His  skill  in  this  department  has  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  can  at  any  moment  recall  not 
only  the  bookcase  and  shelf  where  the  book  may  be 
found  but  also  the  particular  page. 

To  Dr.  Harris,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  due 
the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  in  America  as 
part  of  the  common  school  system.  He  devised  the 
first  rational  plan  for  the  just  classification  and  pro- 
motion of  pupils  at  school.  He  was  the  first  to  mark 
out  the  distinctive  purposes  and  limits  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  schools,  and  to  set  forth 
their  proper  correlation  and  articulation. 

Never  a  servile  follower  of  German  schools  of 
speculation,  he  has  extracted  from  all  the  best  and 
has  welded  it  with  his  American  philosophy. 

Enthusiastic  agitators  of  new  ideas  have  some- 
times called  him  an  arch  reactionist,  because  his 
calm  prevision  of  the  future  often  puts  a  damper  on 
most  cherished  pretensions. 


Harris  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  can  get  solid 
pleasing  out  of  statistics.  He  fairly  revels  in  them. 
Rows  of  figures  carefully  collated  have  unspeakable 
charms  for  him.  He  can  invest  them  with  life  and 
make  them  speak  with  authority  when  occasion 
requires.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why,  as  an 
interpreter  of  history,  he  has  no  equal  among  us. 
From  history  he  has  acquired  for  himself  also,  the 
patience  to  wait  for  things  to  take  the  turn  that  he 
is  sure  some  day  they  must.  And  in  waiting,  he 
carefully  watches  his  opportunities  to  advance  the 
cause,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  minor  points  for  the 
gain  of  greater  ones. 

He  stands  firmly  and  uncompromisingly  upon  a 
basis  of  ideas  which  to  him  are  ethical  finalities.  The 
progress  of  a  human  being  is  in  his  mind  clearly 
divided  into  distinct  steps.  It  is  very  amusing  at 
times  to  hear  him  assign  theories,  movements,  and 
public  teachers  and  literary  productions  to  Classes  II.; 
III.,  or  IV.  He  feels  especially  sorry  for  those  who 
have  become  enveloped  in  an  esthetical  fog,  regard- 
ing an  emotional  beauty-ideal  as  the  great  ultimatiun 
of  human  aspirations.  **Read  Goethe's  Faust  with 
the  comments  by  "X,  Y,  and  especially  Z,"  is  his 
prompt  advice. 

Great  as  is  his  intellect,  his  sjrmpathies  are  equally 
extensive  and  expansive.  A  little  child  in  sincere 
search  for  help,  a  young  man  puzzled  as  to  his  hiunan 
destiny,  a  student  on  the  quest  for  truth,  can  com- 
mand his  interest  and  time  to  almost  any  extent. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  was  sorely  puzzled  as  to 
the  philosophic  scope  of  the  German  term  Anseh^ 
auung  in  the  pedagogy  of  Pestalozzi.  After  reading 
everything  I  could  fuid  upon  the  subject  and  worry- 
ing especially  over  Pestalozzi's  own  defuiitions,  I  set 
to  work  to  fmd  an  English  equivalent  of  equal  scope 
and  elasticity.  The  results  of  my  studies  I  con- 
densed into  an  argument  of  about  two  hundred 
words,  which  I  sent  to  Dr.  Harris.  As  a  teacher  in  a 
very  modest  field,  unknown  wholly  to  Dr.  Harris; 
I  did  not  expect  more  than  a  brief  formal  note. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  and  joy  when  I  received 
from  the  big-hearted  philosopher  a  reply  covering 
several  large  pages  and  written  in  his  own  hand. 
The  suggestions  contained  in  that  letter  were  of 
greater  help  to  me  in  getting  on  the  right  track  in 
educational  psychology  than  any  reading  I  had  done 
up  to  that  time. 

I  have  in  my  possession  also,  a  copy  of  a  long  letter 
written  to  a  small  boy  who  had  asked  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  tell  what  stories  would  be 
most  interesting  for  boys  to  read.  Dr.  Harris  speaks 
of  the  books  he  himself  enjoyed  when  he  was  young 
and  then  points  with  special  fervor  to  Walter  Scott; 
whose  novels,  he  adds,  he  still  reads  and  enjoys. 

To  my  view,  Harris's  greatest  literary  contribu- 
tions are  his  "Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education; 
and  his  book  on  "The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia." 
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The  Attitude  of  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Catholic  Church  recognizes  thoroly  the  im- 
portance of  the  elementary  school.  Wherever  pos- 
sible it  establishes  parish  schools.  Sometimes  an 
over-zealous  priest  carries  the  insistence  upon  the 
provision  for  daily  instruction  in  the  creed  too  far. 
Pamphlets  have  been  distributed  expressing  senti- 
ments inimical  to  the  common  schools.  Sometimes 
even  penalties  are  announced  for  parents  who  r^use 
.  to  enroll  their  children  in  parish  schools.  The  unin- 
formed not  infrequently  judge  the  attitude  of  tibe 
Church  authorities  by  the  over-zealous  rather  than 
by  the  facts  as  they  are.  For  their  better  informa- 
tion and  as  a  matter  of  record,  there  are  presented 
below  the  essential  clauses  of  an  authoritative 
document  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Satolli, 
"Delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  the  United  States 
of  America,"  in  the  form  of  a  letter  "to  the  Arch- 
bishops assembled  in  New  York:" 

I.  All  care  must  be  taken  to  erect  Catholic  schoob,  to 
enUung^e  and  improve  those  already  established,  and  to  make 
them  equal  to  the  public  schoob  in  teaching  and  in  discipline. 

II.  When  there  is  no  Catholic  school  at  all,  or  when  the 
one  that  is  available  is  little  fitted  for  giving  the  childen  an 
education  in  keeping  with  their  condition,  then  the  public 
schoob  may  be  attended  with  a  safe  conscience,  the  danger  of 
perversion  being  rendered  remote  by  opportune  remedial  and 
precautionary  measures,  a  matter  that  b  to  be  left  to  the 
conscience  and  judgment  of  the  ordinaries. 

III.  We  enact  and  command  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  in  a  parochial  school  who  has  not  proven  hb  fitness 
for  the  position  by  previous  exaxnination.  No  priest  shall 
have  the  right  to  employ  any  teacher,  male  or  female,  in  hb 
school  without  a  certificate  of  ability  or  diploma  from  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Examiners. 

V.  We  strictly  forbid  any  one,  whether  bbhop  or  priest — 
and  thb  b  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
thru  the  Sacred  Congregation — either  by  act  or  by  threat,  to 
exclude  from  the  sacraments  as  unworthy,  parents  who  choose 
to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  As  regards  the 
children  themselves,  thb  enactment  applies  with  still  greater 
force. 

VI Absolutely    and    universally    speaking, 

there  b  no  repugnance  in  their  learning  the  first  elements  and 
the  higher  branches  of  the  arts  and  the  natural  sciences  in 
public  schoob  controlled  by  the  State,  whose  office  it  b  to 
provide,  maintain,  and  protect  everything  by  which  its  citi- 
zens are  formed  to  moral  goodness. 

For  the  rest,  the  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore  are 
yet  in  force,  and,  in  a  general  way,  will  remain  so;  to  wit: 
"Not  only  out  of  our  paternal  love  do  we  exhort  Catholic 
parents,  but  we  command  them,  by  all  the  authority  we  pos- 
sess, to  procure  a, truly  Christian  and  Catholic  education  for 
the  beloved  offspring  given  them  of  God.     .     .     . 

VIII.  The  Catholic  Church  }n  general,  and  especially  the 
Holy  See,  far  from  condemning  or  treating  with  indifference 
the  public  schoob,  desires  rather  that,  by  the  joint  action  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  there  should  be  public 
schoob  in  every  State,  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  require,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  and  nat* 
ural  sciences;  but  the  Catholic  Church  shrinks  from  those 
features  of  public  schoob  which  are  opposed  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity  and  to  morality;  and  since,  in  the  interests  of 
society  itself,  these  objectionable  features  are  removable, 
therefore,  not  only  the  bbhops,  but  the  citizens  at  Uuge 
should  labor  to  remove  them^  in  virtue  of  their  own  right  and 
in  the  cause  of  morality. 

IX.  It  b  left  to  the  judgment  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
ordinaries  to  decide  whether,  in  a  certain  part  of  their  respec- 
tive dioceses,  a  parochial  school  can  be  built  and  kept  up  in 
a  fitting  condition,  not  inferior  to  the  public  schoob.    •    .     . 

XII.  •  •  .  Statbtics  show  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Catholic  children  in  the  United  States  of  America  attend 
■choob  which  are  under  the  control  of  State  Boards,  and  in 
which,  for  that  reason,  teachers  of  every  denomination  are 
engaged.    Beyond  all  doubt  the  one  thing  necessary,  {.  e.. 


religious  and  moral  education  according  to  Catholic  principles, 
b  not  to  be  treated  either  lightly  or  with  delay,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  all  earnestness  and  energy. 

The  adoption  of  one  of  three  plans  is  recommended,  the 
choice  to  be  made  according  to  local  circumstances  in  the 
different  States  and  various  personal  relations. 

The  first  consists  in  an  agreement  between  the  bbhop  and 
the  members  of  the  School  Board,  wherebv  they,  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  goodwill,  all6w  the  Catholic  children  to  be  assem- 
bled during  free  time  and  taught  the  catechbm. 

The  second:  To  have  a  catechbm  class  outside  the  public 
school  buildine,  and  abo  classes  of  higher  Christian  doctrine, 
where,  at  fixed  times,  the  Catholic  cnildren  would  assemble 
with  diligence  and  pleasure,  induced  thereto  by  the  authority 
of  their  parents,  the  persuasion  of  their  pastors,  and  the  hope 
of  praise  and  reward. 

The  third  plan  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  so  suitable,  but  b 
bound  up  more  intimately  with  the  duty  of  both  parents  and 
pastors.  Pastors  should  unceasinely  urge  upon  parents  that 
most  important  duty,  imposed  both  b^  natural  and  by  divine 
law.  of  Drin^ng  up  their  children  m  sound  morahty  and 
Catholic  faith.  Besides,  the  instruction  of  children  apper- 
tains to  the  very  essence  of  the  pastoral  charge;  let  the  pastor 
of  soub  ....  have  classes  of  children  in  the  parish 
such  as  have  been  establbhed  in  Rome  and  many  other  places, 
and  even  in  churches  in  thb  country,  with  very  nappy  results. 

Nor  let  him,  with  little  prudence,  show  less  love  for  the 
children  that  attend  the  public  schoob  than  for  those 
that  attend  the  parochiid;  on  the  contrary,  stronger 
marks  of  loving  solicitude  are  to  be  shown  them;  the  Sunday 
School  and  the  hoxur  for  catechbm  should  be  devoted  to  thep 
in  a  special  manner.  And  to  cultivate  thb  field,  let  the  pastor 
call  to  hb  aid  other  priests,  religious,  and  even  suitable  mem- 
bers of  the  laity,  in  order  that  what  b  supremely  necessary 
be  wanting  to  no  child. 


Articles  in  July  Magazines  of  Special  Interest  to 
Teachers. 

harpbr's  maoazinb. 
The  Habits  of  the  Sea.     Edward  S.  Martin. 
William  Dean  Howelb.    Mark  Twain. 
Radium  and  Life.    C.  W.  Saleeby. 
Decbive  Battles  of  the  Law.     Frederick  T.  Hill. 
A  Guild  of  Carpenter  Ants.     H.  C.  McCook,  D.  D. 

scribner's. 
Canada's  New  Transcontinental  Railway.    Hugh  D.  Luma- 
den. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.    Cy  Warman. 

THE   CENTURY. 

Senator  Hoar.     In  Memoriam.    Canon  Rawnsley. 

China  Awakened.    Joseph  F.  Griggs. 

Why  do  the  Boys  Leave  the  Farm?    L.  H.  Bailey. 

ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

Some  Asp&ts  of  Joumalbm.     Rollo  Ogden. 

An  American  View  of  Britbh  Railways.     Ray  Morris. 

Henry  Sidgwick.     William  Everett. 

Our  Unelastic  Currency.     George  Von  L.  Meyer. 
Mc  clure's  magazine. 

The  Story  of  Life  Insurance.     Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

Reminbcences  of  a  Long  Life.    Carl  Schurz. 

The  Career  of  Carl  Schurz. 

appleton's  magazine. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Coining  Events.  Frederick  T. 
Hill. 

The  Commercial  Side  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Harold 
Bolce. 

north   AMERICAN   REVIEW.  ^ 

Henrik  Ibsen.     W.  D.  Howelb. 

Reasons  for  Continued  Chinese  Exclusion.  George  C 
Perkins. 

The  Independent  Press:  Its  Opportunities  and  Duties. 
Samuel  Bowles. 

New  Light  on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  D.  Addington 
Bruce. 

College  Students  as  Thinkers.    Charles  F.  Thwing. 

American  Divorce  Law.     Wilbur  Larremore. 

Renaissance  of  the  Alchemists.    Joseph  H.  Coates. 

Rembrandt:  Interpreter  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  GriflSs. 

Lawyers  and  the  Trusts.     Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 

Social  Ideab.    Charles  Waldstein. 

THE   TECHNICAL   WORLD.  • 

Are  There  Men  on  Mars?    Prof.  William  H.  Pickering. 
Exporting  California  Breezes.     Wilbur  Bassett. 
Electricity  as  Housemaid.    Sidney  James. 
Great  Canab  and  their  Builders.     William  R.  Stewart. 

THE   CRITIC. 

An  Appreciation  of  Ibsen.    William  Archer. 

THE    ETUDE. 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Young.    J.  Dalcroze. 

THE   FORUM. 

Types  of  Recent  Biography.     Prof.  W.  T.  Brewster. 
Educational  Outlook.     Ossian  H.  Lang. 
Economics  and  Politics  of  the  Reclamation  Service.    F.  W. 
Blackmar. 
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Pedantic  Advocates  of  Slang. 

W  Two  papers  published  recently  must  elicit  the 
indignant  protest  of  students  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Botn  papers,  intolerant,  almost  offensive  in 
tone,  'iet  in  no  light"  except  to  show  the  complacent 
pedantry  and  extraordinary  egotism  of  the  writers; 
mdeed,  it  may  appear  that  the  main  object  was  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  strained  (yet  imstrained) 
evidence  far-fetched  and  distorted,  always  pleasing 
to  pedantic  minds. 

The  suggestion  comes  that  these  self-appointed 
guardians  of  the  language  have  pre-empted  the  trial 
and  training  ground  of  the  language,  and  by  force  of 
arms,  anathema,  and  derogation,  resent  the  intrusion 
of  all  trespassers. 

Professor  Lounsbury  of  Yale  College,  *'than 
whom"  (sic)  says  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Bowen  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  -'there  is  no  higher  authority 
in  America  on  the  history  of  English,"  contributes 
to  Harver^s  Maaazine  a  paper  entitled  ''Pedantic 
Usage.  According  to  Professor  Lounsbury,  a 
pedant  is  one  who  says:  "To-morrow  will  be  Sun- 
day" instead  of  -'To-morrow  is  Sunday,"  and  ad- 
heres with  fanatic  (sic)  zeal  to  accepted  grammatical 
forms;  and  in  the  first  paragraph  of  -'Pedantic 
Usage,"  the  professor,  quoting  De  Quincey,  the 
lunatic,  says  that  such  pedantry  (sic)  once  diffused 
thru  a  nation  could  not  but  (sic)  stiffen  the  natural 
graces  of  composition,  and  weave  fetters  about  the 
free  movements  of  human  thought." 

That  is  a  new  adaptatkm  of  an  old  dogma,  liamely, 
that  the  adherence  to  the^tetablished  standard  in  any 
phase  of  human  activity  is  monotonous  and  possibly 
generally  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  advocates 
of  absolute  freedom.  Pope  Alexander  Vl.  doubtless 
favored  the  same  theory  when  indulgences  were 
granted  to  his  subjects. 

The  greater  part  of  Professor  Lounsbmys  paper, 
however,  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  a  disputed 
locution — the  passive  voice  followed  by  an  object. 
Probably  the  students  of  English  generally  will  not 
agree  with  the  professor,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
does  not  expect  to  be  upheld  by  'cumulative  ap- 
proval." It  is  evident  even  to  the  illiterate  driver 
that  a  "team"  makes  the  best  appearance  and  is 
most  serviceable  when  the  horse  precedes  the  wagon, 
but  the  professor  attempts  to  prove  that  the  horse 
should  follow  the  wagon,  and  in  support  of  his  theory 
quotes  famous  yet  careless  drivers  who  were  inter- 
ested in  reaching  their  destination  by  the  shortest 
route  by  any  vehicle,  tip-cart  or  landau,  available. 

Professor  Lounsbury  has  declared  emphatically 
in  earlier  articles  that  the  English  language  is  not  a 
dead,  inert  thing,  but  that  it  makes  new  growth, 
discards  the  old,  and  is  continually  advancing  to 
greater  heights  of  excellence  and  usefulness,  and  yet 
to  find  props  for  a  doubtful  construction,  he  goes 
back  four  hundred  years  to  runmiage  in  the  dead 
wood  of  the  back  yards  of  literature;  and  this  retro- 
gression, and  the  manner  of  it,  suggest  the  art  of  the 
pedant. 

The  professor  says  further:  "It  is  not  particu- 
larly creditabl.e  to  the  English-speaking  race  that  at 
this  late  day  any  necessity  should  exist  of  defending 
a  construction  like  the  one  imder  consideration." 
There  is  no  necessity,  and  no  one  man  is  sole  cus- 
todian of  any  part  of  the  English  language. 

Professor  Loimsbury  declares,  substantially;  that 
the  granmiarian  without  knowledge  of  literatiu^  has 
no  credentials  as  critic  of  the  language,  and  should 
have  sense  enough  to  keep  his  thoughts  in  the  back- 
ground under  lock  and  key:  this  slur  has  not  sent 
the  grammarians  to  the  woods,  but  it  has  pleased  the 
lame;  the  halt;  and  the  blind  who  are  looking  for 
excuse  Sot  their  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  the  use 


of  English.  One  editor,  commenting  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  professor's  paper  shouts  frantically:  "The 
grammarian  who  is  a  grammarian  and  nothing  else; 
should  be  hooted  out  of  the  field."  Thus  does 
Professor  Lounsbury  teach  the  editorial  idea  how  to 
shoot.  Considering  the  English  of  the  explosive  ed- 
itor, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  advocate  the 
suppression  of  the  grammarian. 

D\xt  the  most  extraordinary  attack  on  the  English 
language  is  that  made  by  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Bowen  of 
Randolph-Macon  College  in  his  paper  on  "What  is 
Slang?  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Pro- 
fessor Bowen  quotes  Professor  Loimsbury  and  hence 
both  are  responsible.  A  part  of  the  paper,  including 
the  quotation  from  Professor  Lounsbury,  was  printed 
in  a  daily  paper  under  this  title:  "Why  you  should 
never  be  ashamed  to  use  slang."  This  newspaper 
claims  to  have  a  million  readers. 

The  spoken  language  is  not  so  pure  as  it  was 
twenty-nve  years  ago,  owing  to  various  causes,  but 
chiefly  to  the  growth  of  slang;  since  slang  began  to 
be  a  prominent  factor,  parents  and  teachers  have 
opposed  strenuously  and  attempted  to  ward  off  and 
dnve  away  the  unclean  harpy,  and  prevent  it  from 
fouling  the  language;  and  tne  rod  scored  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  language,  for  the  belief  prevailed,  appar- 
ently, that  slang  could  be  whipped  out  of  the  mind 
like  dust  out  of  a  carpet.  Parents  and  teachers 
may  continue  to  "dust  jackets  for  the  benefit  of 
slang-tainted  minds,  but  to  what  end  when  so-called 
masters  of  the  language  shout  their  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  slang  from  the  housetops? 

A  boy  returns  from  school  and  his  father  questions 
him: 

"Been  to  school  all  day?" 

"Yep." 

"Learn  all  your  lessons? " 

"You  bet!" 

"Punished  or  reprimanded  for  anything?" 

"Gee!    Not  on  your  life!" 

The  father  may  protest  against  this  defamation  ol 
the  language,  lack  of  respect  for  the  parental  head^ 
and  refer  to  the  rod,  but  tne  boy,  if  one  of  the  million 
readers  referred  to,  might  reply: 

"Why,  father.  Professor  Lounsbury  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, a  mighty  man  in  English,  and  Professor  Bowen 

of  Randolph-Macon  College,  say  in  the  Daily 

that  we  should  never  be  ashamed  to  use  slang,  thai 
slang  performs  a  certain  necessary  function  in  the 
development  of  language,  and  they  say,  further,  thai 
it  is  no  longer  proper  to  refer  to  slang  with  supreme 
contempt,  and  that  slang  is  the  recruiting  ground  ol 
the  language,  and  is  in  reality  idiom  in  the  making.'' 

Professor  Bowen  "calls  names";  the  opponents  oi 
the  use  of  slang,  he  designates  as  "pedants,"  "the 
half  educated"  (that's  the  worst),  -precisionists '^ 
"self-appointed  guardians  of  the  language,"  "stick- 
lers," and  "purists." 

In  closing.  Professor  Bowen  sajrs:  "This  artick 
is  not  a  hrid  (if  it  is  a  brief  for  anything,  it  is  not  s 
brirf  brief),  for  slang — ^far  from  it — but  it  is  to  cal 
attention  to  the  fact  (sic)  that  slang  is 'not  to  hi 
condenmed  absolutdy  as  the  main  source  of  corrup- 
tion of  our  speech  (What  is  the  main  source  of  cor- 
ruption?) as  some  assert;  but  that  contrariwise  it  it 
an  important  factor  (sic)  in  the  growth  of  our  ver- 
nacular, and  serves,  at  least  the  best  of  it,  (Who  ha^ 
discovered  a  choice  in  rotten  apples?)  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  repairing  (sic)  the  resulting  waste  (there  ii 
no  waste)  which  necessarily  occm^  in  English  as  ii 
every  spoken  language." 

Let  parents  and  teachers  and  all  advocates  of  the 
''refinements  of  education  "  in  general,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  clean,  pure  speech  in  particular  imite  ii 
their  efforts  to  separate  the  language  of  the  slums, 
the  race-course,  and  saloon  from  the  speech  of  thi 
school;  the  drawing-room,  and  the  fireside. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Geo.  A.  Stogkwell. 
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Music  in  the  Schools. 

By  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Director  of  Music, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  practical  value  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  other  subjects  in  the 
school  curriculum  is  a  subject  that  is  never  discussed 
fairly.  "Discussed  fairly,"  why,  feless  your  heart, 
it  is  never  discussed  at  all,  because  most  school  offi- 
cials will  not  even  let  you  begin  to  talk  upon  the 
subject.  So  I  have  used  the  word  "fairly"  for  the 
reason  that,  like  all  music  teachers,  I  desire  to  be 
mild  in  my  statements. 

If  ever  there  was  a  down-trodden,  mild,  sit-way- 
back-in-the-comer  set  of  people  in  the  world,  it  is  the 
mu)3ic  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  the  old  teacher  who  has  spent 
his  or  her  life  in  loving  service,  working  under  such 
discouraging  conditions  that  he  finally  gives  up  and 
becomes  just  the  "old  music  teacher";  or  the  young 
teacher  just  beginning  with  hopes  and  courage  high: 
the  story  is  the  same.  When  we  come  into  the 
school-room,  bursting  with  some  jiew  enthusiasm, 
we  are  all  told  "  No,  it  can  not  be  done."  Talk  to  the 
average  school  official,  superintendent,  or  director, 
and  this  is  the  typical  point  of  view:  "Yes,  I  think 
it  is  nice  to  have  music  in  the  schools^  but  you  see  we 
must  not  let  it  interfere  with  the  other  subjects." 
The  high  school  principal  will  talk  to  you  about  the 
time  consumed  in  the  football  practice,  the  debating 
society,  and  Latin,  always,  always,  Latin.  The 
grade  teacher  will  talk  to  you  about  the  claims  of 
grammar,  arithmetic,  common  fractions,  until  we 
really  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  music 
should  have  a  place  in  the  school  program.  Now, 
are  the  music  teachers  all  wrong  or  are  the  educators 
partly  wrong,  because  we  would  never  dare  say  the 
educators  were  all  wrong. 

I  think  if  we  could  have  a  talk  with  parents^  we 
would  get  some  fine  data  for  our  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. Go  into  any  school-room  in  a  city  or  large 
town  and  ask  this  question:  "How  many  children 
are  studying  music,  either  piano,  violin,  or  voice?" 
See  the  hands  come  up;  in  some  city  schools  nearly 
every  child  will  be  found  to  be  studying  music  in 
some  form,  outside  of  school.  Think,  too,  of  the 
labor  and  money  it  has  cost  to  get  one  little  tune  out 
of  some  children. 

What's  the  use  of  practicing,  for  little  boys  like  me. 

It  never  does  me  any  good,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

I  plajr  my  scales  both  up  and  down  and  make  my 
nngers  sore, 

And  when  I'm  thru  I  play  my  scales  no  better  than 
before. 

This  little  song  from  a  delightful  book  called 
"When  Little  Boys  Sing,"  by  George  Carpenter, 
must  surely  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
all  faithful  teachers,  parents,  sisters,  and  fond  aunts. 
The  average  child  who  can  study  music  in  any  way, 
can  at  the  most  have  only  two  lessons  each  week. 
He  can  do  v^  little  practicing  because  he  does  not 
know  how.  The  effort  to  make  him  practice  some- 
times breaks  up  a  happy  home,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  it  is  of  no  use,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
Mtten  most  children,  not  having  accomplisbed  much 
beyond  playing  chords  or  chop;-sticks,  give  up  the 
study  of  music.  To  really  gain  ground,  a  child 
should  have  a  music  lesson  every  day  the  first  two 
years  of  his  music  study.  If  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished, his  musical  education  is  a  hopeless  task, 
imless  the  public  schools  suf)ply  the  necessary 
supplemental  training.  ^ 

1  hear  you  protesting  that  such  a  plan  is  not  prac- 
tical because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  take  time 
away  from  other  subjects.  Let  us  talk  about  these 
other  subjects.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  first 
year  of  a  child's  life  in  school.  The  first  thing  re- 
quired ol  it,  is  that  the  child  shall  hear  and  see.    All 


of  the  teacher's  energy  is  directed  to  training  and 
developing  sense  perception.  It  must  follow,  then, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  what  the  child 
hears.  It  would  greatly  lighten  the  task  of  the 
young  teacher,  struggling  to  catch  and  hold  the 
attention  of  her  class  with  ''I  have  a  red  apple,"  or 
"See  the  pretty  maple  leaf,"  could  she  but  realize 
that  the  music  lesson,  if  properly  conducted,  would 
bring  her  this  result.  Talk  about  the  teaching  of 
fractions  that  we  spend  so  much  time  upon,  "the 
common  fractions,"  most  uncommon  in  the  business 
world!  Surely  our  music  is  not  more  unpractical, 
and  yet  the  fractions  have  come  to  stay. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  child  who  has 
never  been  trained  to  listen  and  to  hear?  Half  the 
children  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  are  dull 
and  backward  because  they  cannot  hear.  What  is 
the  use  of  all  this  drill  and  work  upon  the  three  R's, 
if  in  the  drill  you  do  not  get  the  whole  child? 

Talk  about  Latin  in  the  high  schools!  If  we  music 
teachers  had  the  power  to  put  up  the  arguments  for 
music  that  Latin  teachers  put  up  for  their  subject, 
we  would  not  have  such  a  hard  time.  But  we  can't. 
The  Latin  teacher  will  tell  you  that  a  child  mtist  have 
Latin  in  order  to  live.  The  Latin  teacher  will  say 
that  in  order  to  study  law,  a  boy  must  laiow  Latin. 
Now  ever  so  many  law  students,  some  of  whom  have 
been  studying  law  for  three  years,  have  told  me  that 
they  have  not  yet  needed  Latin.  Please  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  I  would  not  discourage  the  study 
of  Latin,  arithmetic,  nature  work,  or  drawing.  They 
are  all  right,  each  has  its  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
teacher's  attention;  but  why  tuck  music  way  back 
in  the  comer  and  never  give  it  a  chance?  Once  give 
music  the  same  chance,  the  same  advantage  that  you 
give  toother  subjects  the  children  all  over  this  coimtry 
would  be  more  alive,  more  alert  to  hear.  We  would 
have  sympathetic  listening,  which  is  a  big  step  toward 
good  discipline.  We  would  not  have  so  many  unruly 
boys.  We  would  have  more  of  that  splendid  thing 
known  as  school  spirit.  All  of  these  things  which 
the  teacher  feels  to  be  so  important  to  the  average 
American  boy  and  girl  of  to-day,  would  become  much 
simpler  and  easier  of  attainment  if  only  music  were 
taught  in  the  public  schools  as  it  should  be  taught, 
given  an  adequate  share  of  time  in  the  program,  and 
an  intelligent  treatment  as  one  of  the  vital  subjects 
in  the  curriculum.  So  much  for  the  claim  of  music 
in  the  public  schools. 

Now,  just  a  word  on  the  parents'  claim  for  this 
work.  There  is  no  subject  that  is  so  great  a  drain  on 
the  purses  of  parents  as  is  the  subject  of  music. 
Surely  children  are  not  studying  drawing  to  any 
extent  out  of  school.  Languages?  Yes;  some. 
Mathematics?  Very  little.  But  just  stop  to  think 
of  the  children  studying  music  outside  of  school. 
The  money  spent  on  music,  as  taught  thru  the  aver- 
age private  teacher  is  practically  wasted.  Ask  any 
private  teacher,  and  he  will  agree  to  this,  and  for  the 
reason  that  his  work,  at  best,  is  desultory,  and  must 
cover  too  wide  a  field.  All  the  preliminary  work; 
ear  training,  rhythmical  development,  knowledge  of 
time,  keys,  scales,  and  above  all,  appreciation,  could 
and  should  be  taught  in  the  public  school,  but  I  fear 
the  date  is  far  distant  when  this  technical  training  in 
music  will  be  established  in  the  schools  thruout  the 
country.  Wherever  music  is  being  taught  with  any 
degree  of  success  in  oiu*  schools,  it  is  done  because 
of  the  personal  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 
Music  in  the  schools  to-day  is  treated  very  much  as 
the  common  beggars  of  a  town  or  city  are  treated. 
Every  one  is  fairly  kind.  Now  and  then  people  are 
dropping  pennies,  sometimes  an  organization  will 
help  for  a  little  while,  but  nowhere  are  we  taking  hold 
of  tne  real  problem,  and  working  at  it  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 
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President  Hadley  on  Professors  and  Question  of  Athleti 


President  Hadley  of  Yale,  in  his  report  for  the 
current  year  discusses  some  needed  improvements  in 
imiversity  organization. 

''Heads  of  departments,"  he  says,  "ought  to  be 
fewer  in  number  and  better  paid.  We  have  too 
many  full  professors  and,  partly  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  we  pay  them  too  small  salaries. 

"The  first  step  toward  reform  is  to  recognize  the 
principle  that  no  man  should  be  appointed  to  a  full 
professorship  in  any  subject  merely  because  that 
subject  needs  to  be  taught.  If  there  is  a  man  of 
eminence  in  the  subject  who  has  a  genius  for  discov- 
ery or  teaching,  the  fact  that  such  a  gap  exists 
creates  an  additional  reason  for  calling  this  man  to  a 
professorship.  But  if  no  such  man  is  to  be  found  the 
place  should  be  filled  by  an  assistant  professor.  The 
fact  that  we  have  depsuted  from  this  principle  in  the 
past,  and  now  have  on  our  faculties  as  full  professors 
a  number  of  men  who  ought  to  be  only  assistant 
professors,  does  not  alter  the  necessity  for  a  change 
of  policy  in  this  respect.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity cordially  accept  the  principles  here  laid  down, 
and  are  willing  to  try  in  future  to  appoint  none  but  a 
first-class  man  to  a  grade  higher  than  an  assistant 
professor,  even  tho  this  policy  may  for  the  moment 
apparently  weaken  the  str^igth  of  our  teaching 
force.  This  weakening  will  be  apparent  rather  than 
real.  There  is  nothing  which  really  weakens  the 
teaching  force  so  much  as  the  permanent  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  of  the  wrong  type,  who  lowers  the 
standard  held  before  the  students  and  blocks  pro- 
motion among  the  younger  instructors.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  a  subject  taught  by  ambitious  young 
men,  who  see  an  opening  ahead,  than  by  a  somewhat 
older  man,  who  has  little  to  recommend  him  except 
his  maturity. 

Increase  in  ProTeisors'  Salaries. 

"With  the  diminution  of  numbers,  an  increase  of 
salaries  can  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  pro- 
cess has  already  begun  and  many  of  the  professors 
who  have  hitherto  received  $3,750  are  now  to  receive 
$4,000.  But  this  should  be  regarded  as  only  a  be- 
ginning. Just  as  soon  as  the  University  finances 
admit  it,  there  should  be  a  further  increase  to  $4,500, 
and  then  to  $5,000  or  even  $6,000.  There  should 
also  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants,  who 
can  relieve  the  professor  of  the  burdensome  necessity 
of  reading  papers  or  directing  some  of  the  details  ol 
individual  study. 

"We  must,  however,  guard  ourselves  against  the 
danger  of  creating  a  separate  or  privileged  class  of 
research  professors.  We  want  the  opportunities  for 
research  and  investigation  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible  thruout  the  teaching  force  and  the  student 
body.  We  cannot,  imder  the  existing  circumstances, 
pay  our  junior  instructors  as  large  salaries  as  we 
should  like  to  do,  or  as  the  work  of  many  of  them 
deserves;  but  we  can  at  least  give  them  the  fullest 
chance  to  show  what  they  have  in  them.  If  we  have 
as  heads  of  departments,  men  who  are  competent  to 


look  after  results,  we  can  leave  their  assistants 
utmost  freedom  in  the  choice  of  means.  We 
make  a  univer^ty  a  good  place  for  an  instructc 
student  of  any  grade  who  thinks  that  he  has  s< 
thing  to  discover.  In  each  new  laboratory  tha 
establish  or  in  each  new  appointment  to  the  head 
of  an  old  laboratory,  we  set  forth  clearly  the  fact 
it  is  to  be  open  to  the  use  of  junior  instructors 
graduate  students,  just  as  far  as  the  circumsta 
allow,  to  work  in  the  way  that  they  think  pronr 
rather  than  in  the  way  that  the  chief  thinks  pro 
ing.  This  will  resylt  in  a  good  many  mistakes 
in  some  waste  which  might  have  been  avoided; 
it  will  result  in  vastly  increased  efficiency  and 
great  many  discoveries  which  would  otherwise  1 
been  prevented. 

"A  committee  of  the  University  Council  is  arr 
ing  plans  for  increased  opportunities  for  publics 
of.  new  discoveries  in  various  lines — a  matte 
which,. during  recent  years,  our  facilities  have  1 
inadequate." 

The  Value  of  Athletics. 

In  the  admirable  report  on  athletics,  read  to 
University  Council  by  a  committee  composes 
Professors  Woolsey,  Pirsson,  and  Lewis,  the  repo 
the  committee,  while  recognizing  clearly  many  oi 
evils  connected  with  athletics,  uttered  the  foUoi 
significant  and  truthful  words: 

"The  real  value  of  athletics  to  Yale  Universil 
in  their  good  influence  on  the  student  morale.  ' 
influence  works  chiefly  in  two  ways:  first  by  sti 
lating  individual  energy  and  enthusiasm,  ; 
second,  by  strengthening  the  sense  of  unity  and 
darity  in  the  heterogeneous  student  body. 

"The  so-called  'Yale  spirit'  is  largely  due  to  t 
causes.  The  benefits  which  a  Yale  student  dei 
from  the  studies  of  his  curriculum  and  those  whic 
derives  from  his  social  environment  are  incomr 
surable;  but  of  the  highest  value  among  the  h 
are  a  strenuous  enthusiasm  for  individual  achi 
ment  and  a  deep  sense  of  regard  and  responsib 
for  his  fellows.  These  things  were  well  known 
fore  athletics  became  a  salient  featiu^  of  college 
but  athletics  have  been  probably  the  chief  ager 
preserving  the  virtue  of  the  small  college  thru 
complex  expansions  of  recent  yearl — Imd  not  on] 
preserving  but  in  strengthening  it.  This  spuit, 
the  force  of  the  student  opinion  which  proceeds  1 
it— a  force  which  often  goes  astray,  but  in  the  r 
works  for  manliness  and  integrity — are  among 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  University.    *    * 

"The  long-standing  policy  of  the  Universii 
namely,  to  leave  the  control  of  athletics  in  the  lu 
of  the  students,  and  to  interfere  only  when  inte 
ence  is  necessary  in  defense  of  curriculum  stand 
— ^has  amply  justified  itself.  Control  by  the  stud 
in  consultation  with  graduates  rather  than  inst 
tors,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  spirit  already  referred 
Under  faculty  control  some  of  the  evils  coulc 
cleared  away,  tho  by  no  means  all,  but  much  ol 
good  would  go  with  them.'* 
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N.  L.  A.  Incorporated. 

The  Senate  last  week  passed  without  amendment 
House  Bill  10,501,  to  incorporate  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  United  States.  All  property  used  by  this  asso- 
ciation in  the  District  is  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  National  Educational  Association  was  incor- 
porated under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Feb.  24,  1886.  By  the  terms  of  the 
certificate,  the  existence  of  the  corporation  was 
limited  to  twenty  years.  In  order  to  provide  for  this 
contingency  the  association  directed  that  action  be 
taken  to  continue  the  corporate  existence  of  the 
association.  The  Bill  in  its  character  and  general 
form  is  similar  to  the  act  passed  by  Congress  incor- 
porating the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  Bill  in  detail  embodies  the  provisions  of  the 

S resent  constitution  and  standing  resolutions  of  the 
rational  Educational  Association,  and  provides  for 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  organization 
and  administration,  and  for  the  continuance  in  office 
of  the  present  officers  of  the  association  until  their 
successors  arei elected. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  ''permanent  fund" 
of  the  present  association,  which  represents  the  ac- 
cumulated savings  of  the  members  of  the  association 
during  many  years,  when  transferred  to  the  corpora- 
tion created  by  the  bill,  shall  be  held  for  and  applied 
to  the  specific  educational  purposes  of  that  corpora- 
tion, under  carefully  guarded  limitations,  subject  to 
the  existing  liabilities  of  the  present  association,  and 
that  an  annual  report  of  the  property  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  corporation  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 
Incorporation  by  act  of  Congress  rather  than  under 
general  laws  is  especially  desired  by  the  association 
in  order  that  any  diversion  of  this  fund  from  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created  may  be  rendered 
impossible. 

Schools  of  the  District. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Washington  common 
school  system  was  one  of  the  measures  passed  by 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress.  A  board  of  twelve  medical 
inspectors  of  the  schools  has  been  established.  Each 
member  is  to  be  paid  $500  annually.  These  inspect- 
ors will  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  after 
competitive  examination.  They  must  have  had  at 
least  five  years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  District.  They  are' to  perform  their  duties 
under  the  health  officer. 

The  operation  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act, 
which  was  enacted  earlier  in  the  session,  may  be  put 
into  effect,  as  Congress  has  appropriated  $27,372  to 
rent,  equip,  and  care  for  temporary  rooms  for  classes 
above  the  second  grade  now  on  hau  time,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  estimated  increased  enrollment  that  may 
be  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Act. 

For  the  extension  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Train- 
ing School  $135,000  has  been  appropriated,  and 
money  has  been  provided  to  acquire  a  lot  adjoining 
that  school  on  the  south. 

A  site  containing  67,944  feet,  at  the  comer  of 
Harvard  and  Eleventh  streets,  will  be  purchased  as 
a  site  for  a  future  normal  school,  practice  schools, 
and  a  high  school.  Anacostia  will  get  an  eight-room 
school,  and  Brichtwood  Park  and  Deanwood  each 
get  a  four-room  building. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the 
maintenance,  supervision,  and  equipment  of  the 
outdoor  playgrounds. 


A.  Quotation  that  has  Teeth. 

Dr.  L.  Gurlitt  says  in  a  German  school  journal 
about  the  normal  school  master:  "You  intend  to 
'  reduce  me  in  thoughts  and  words  to  the  level  of  the 
normal,  i.  e.,  correct,  schoolmaster.  That's  the  very 
thing  I  reject;  not  for  my. own  sake  alone,  but  also  for 
our  profession,  our  youth,  aye,  for  our  Nation.  I 
maintain,  that  the  normal  teacher,  that  is,  the  one 
who  lives  his  life  in  approved  lines  of  thought,  is  a 
national  misfortune.  Human  beings  differ;  only  by 
constant  drill  in  youth  can  they  be  made  uniform,  as 
they  are  actually  made  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Our    individuality    is    killed Look    at    the 

educational  literature  of  former  generations,  before 
our  schools  were  uniformed  by  regulations.  What  a 
variety  of  characters  and  actions!  And  then  com- 
pare with  that  our  present  thousands  of  normal 
teachers  who  are  sworn  in  upon  imiform  text-books, 
uniform  methods,  uniform  time  tables!  What  be- 
comes of  the  main  thing:  the  personality? 

Many  things  in  our  modem  mass  education  displease 
me Also  the  tone  of  our  pedagogical  litera- 
ture. It  is  too  sober,  too  abstract,  too  impersonal. 
It  is  admitted  even  by  orthodox  persons,  that  our 
present  educational  books  can  scarcely  be  read  with- 
out a  deal  of  self-restraint.  And  then  see  how  much 
enjoyment  is  derived  from  Rousseau  and  Locke. 
Both  wrote  with  the  heart  and  with  passion.  But 
then,  passion  is  unmethodical,  unscientific,  unwise; 
it  might  hurt  others  who  think  differently.  Peda- 
gogy, more  an  art  than  anything  else,  has  become  a 
dry  science. " — Tho  written  for  Germans  it  may  have 
its  application  in  other  countries. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  L.  R.  Klemm. 


This  is  the  week  of  the  American  Institute  conven- 
tion. 


The  School  Journal  publishes  fifty  numbers  a 
year.  This  allows  of  two  weeks'  vacation  for  the 
editorial  office.  There  will  be  no  issues  in  the  two 
weeks  following  July  28.  The  next  number  after 
the  last  week  of  this  month  will  appear  under  date  of 
August  18. 


Congress  has  granted  a  charter  to  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  reorganization  is  substantially  the  same  as 
recommended  by  the  trustees  at  the  Asbury.Park 
convention. 


The  teachers  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  at  last  won 
their  long  fight  for  more  equitable  remuneration. 
The  total  increase  of  salaries  amounts  to  about 
$30,000.  The  schedule  prepared  by  Dr.  William  E. 
Chancellor,  the  valiant  superintendent,  was  adopted, 
without  change,  to  date  from  June  1,  1906. 
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The  Relation  of  Children  to  the  Industries. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COBCMITTEE  OF  THE  BfASSACHUSETTS  COBfMISSION. 

Investigation  conducted  by  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Ph.D. 


I.  The  ProUenL 

It  has  been  said  that  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  are  the  ''wasted  years"  of  the  child's  life. 
The  application  was  made  to  the  child  who  enters 
upon  his  industrial  career  at  such  an  age,  and  when 
we  find  that  25,000  of  the  children  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  are  at  work  or  idle  at  those  ages,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  this  is  the  most  important 
question  which  faces  the  educational  world  to-day. 

The  State  releases  the  child  from  its  educational 
authority  at  fourteen,  and  the  child  who  is  no  longer 
interested  in  the  inactive  school  life,  or  who  feels  the 
stress  of  necessity  for  self-support,  is  forced  to  search 
for  an  opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  industrial  re- 
sponsibilities. What  awaits  him?  No  schools  exist 
which  offer  practical  training  until  he  is  at  least 
sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  even  then  they  are  few  in 
number  and  usually  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
child's  home.  He  must  turn  to  the  ''practical 
school  of  life"  and  seek  employment,  only  to  find 
that  the  doors  of  those  industries  which  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  "to  pick  up  a  trade"  are 
not  open  to  him  until  he  is  sixteen,  or  usually  eighteen 
years  of  age,  while  very  few  of  the  so-called  appren- 
ticeships receive  him  under  eighteen.  Even  m  the 
unskilled  industries  of  the  better  class,  proprietors  are 
becoming  more  and  more  averse  to  the  emplojrment 
of  the  younger  child.  The  result  is  that  he  drifts 
into  an  unskilled  industry,  or  into  one  which  is  un- 
desirable in  character. 

Are  these  years  wasted?  It  is  to  answer  this 
question  that  this  committee  was  formed,  and  in  its 
endeavor  to  do  so  it  has  studied  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads: — 

First — What  the  children  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
are  doin^  thruout  the  State. 

Seamd. — What  the  educational  and  economic 
value  of  these  years  has  been  to  the  child  at  work. 

Third. — What  the  educational  and  economic  value 
of  these  years  might  be. 

Fourth. — What  the  economic  status  of  the  parents 
of  these  children  is,  and  how  necessary  is  the  income 
of  the  child. 

Adequate  conclusions  cannot  be  reached  without 
a  close  personal  study  of  the  factory,  of  the  school, 
and  more  especially  of  the  home.  Fur- 
thermore, these  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered without  a  knowledge  of  a  large 
number  of  industries  of  every  grade,  a 
study  of  several  communities  of  every 
type,  and  personal  visits  to  many  families 
of  every  class.  Consequently,  this  investi- 
gation has  been  conducted  in  forty-three 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Stete,  in 
every  section  of  the  State,  and  has  fol- 
lowed 5,459  children  into  3,157  homes  and 
into  354  establishments,  representing  fifty- 
five  industries. 

In  order  to  study  the  environment  of 
the  child,  we  have  personally  visited  the 
homes  of  children  at  work  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and,  by  interviewing  the 
parent,  usually  the  mother,  we  have  been 
able  to  learn: — 

First. — ^The  school  history  of  the  child, 
— that  is,  the  age  when  he  left  school;  the 
grade  completed;  the  reason  for  not  con- 
tinuing longer  in  school;  and  upon  whom 
should  rest  the  responsibility  of  his  leaving. 

Second. — The  industrial  history  of  the 
child, — that  is,  the  various  employments 


in  which  the  child  has  been  engaged;  the  wag 
ceived;  and  the  advance  in  a  sinde  industry  < 
change  from  one  industry  to  another,  with  the 
seouent  effect  on  his  stability  of  character. 

Third. — ^The  financial  and  social  status  o: 
family,  including  the^size  of  the  family  incomi 
proportion  of  income  which  is  derived  fron 
children,  and  certain  constant  expenditures  su 
rent  and  car  fares. 

Fourth. — ^The  thrift,  industry,  and  ambition  i 
family* 

Fifth. — Ee^>eciaUy  the  attitude  of  child  and  p 
toward  continued  education,  and  the  ability  c 
parent  to  afford  such  opportunities  to  the  c 
This  decision  in  every  case  has  taken  into  consi 
tion  the  appearance  of  the  home  and  of  the  ps 
and  the  per  capita  income  exclusive  of  rent,  in 
ing  each  member  of  the  family  from  the  you 
to  oldest.  Furthermore,  the  present  or  past  e: 
diture  of  money  for  educational  purposes,  su 
music  lessons  and  business  courses,  has  be 
guide.* 

The  query  naturally  arises  as  to  the  reliabili 
information  obtained  from  the  home,  but  sc 
facts  make  us  confident  that  the  statements  ma 
parents  are  true:  first,  the  repetition  of  rents  o 
same  street  or  in  the  same  community;  secon< 
repetition  of  wages  in  the  same  industry;  and  1 
the  repetition  of  experience  from  home  to  I 
But  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  mothe 
answered  truthfully  the  questions  concerning 
home  and  her  child  comes  from  the  continues 

Eressions  received  by  the  five  investigators 
ave  visited  the  homes  of  3,157  families,  and  1 
the  record  of  the  industrial  history  of  5,459 

'The  investig^ation  has  been  made  by  five  yoimg^  w 
four  of  whom  are  coUe^  graduates,  who  were  especially 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  parent,  and  to  portray  the 
of  vital  importance  with  regurd  to  the  conditions,  attil 
mind,  and  financial  status  of  the  family. 

'In  grading  the  families,  the  term  good  ^de  has  bee: 
to  describe  the  thrifty,  comfortable  home^  m  which  the : 
weekly  income,  exclusive  of  the  rent  paid,  is  $3  or  ov 
person.  The  low-grade  family  is  one  which  is  shiftle 
unambitious,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $2. 
waives  of  the  children  between  fourteen  and  sixtec 
omitted. 


The  Stout  Training  Schools,  Menomonie,  Wis.     Hon.  J.  H.  Sto 
Founder  and  Promoter.     L.  D.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 
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vidual  boys  and  girls  who  are  at  work  under  twenty- 
four  years  of  age. 

When  we  state  that  this  represents  an  acquain- 
tstnce  with  the  home  conditions  of  a  number  equal  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  children  who  are  employed  at 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  thruout  the  State, 
we  feel  that  we  are  justified  not  only  in  claiming  the 
truth,  of  the  statements  presented,  but  also  in  de- 
claring that  we  have  gained  a  true  picture  of  condi- 
tions in  every  section  of  the  State.  * 

We  have  not,  however,  been  content  with  the 
information  received  from  parents,  but  have  gone 
into  the  industry,  and  have  interviewed  employer, 
superintendent,  or  foreman,  to  discover  wnat  the 
children  were  doing;  what  value  their  work  has  been 
both  as  to  education  and  as  to  wage;  what  has  been 
their  stability  and  their  productive  value;  what 
opportunity  for  advancement  existed  in  wage  or 
position;  and  what  better  opportunities  might  have 
come  with  better  education. 

The  veracity  Of  such  returns  might  again  be  ques- 
tioned; but  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  employers  and 
superintendents  in  their  endeavor  not  only  to  answer 
the  questions  asked,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  to  aid 
the  investigator  to  get  at  the  truth  by  opening  their 
books,  by  furnishing  addresses  of  employes,  and  by 
permitting  the  visitor  to  interview  foremen,  second 
hands,  or  employes  thruout  the  factories,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  employers  have  been  quite  as  accurate 
as  parents.  Furthermore,  similarity  of  the  returns 
rained  from  the  visitation  (rf  354  firms,  representing 
fifty-five  different  industries,  in  forty-three  cities  of 
the  State,  scattered  from  North  Adams  to  New 
Bedford,  attest  the  validity  of  our  conclusions. 

The  printed  returns  from  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  do  not  give  the  facts  essential  to  a  knowledge 
of  this  subject;  therefore  we  have  discovered,  by 
correspondence  with  all  of  the  superintendents  erf 
schools  in  the  State  or  superiors  of  the  parochial 
schools,  the  age  and  grade  at  which  the  children 
leave  school,  and  the  proportion  which  continues  in 
the  high  school  and  that  which  leaves  during  the 
grades,  after  graduation  from  the  grammar  grades, 
or  during  the  high  school.* 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  to  know 
how  the  names  of  individuals  and  of  firms  were  ob- 
tained for  this  work.  The  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cates, filed  in  offices  of  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  lists  secured  from  employers,  furnished  addresses 


for  children  under  sixteen,  while  the  latter  resource 
alone  was  available  for  those  over  sixteen.  In 
Boston,  Lowell,  and  North  Adams  the  addresses  of 
those  leaving  school  were  obtained  from  the  schools, 
and  in  Cambridge  and  Lowell  addresses  were  secured 
from  the  census.*  The  names  of  firms  came  from  the 
records  of  age  and  schooling  certificates,  from  direc- 
tories, and  as  a  result  of  personal  inquiry  in  the 
sevferal  cities.       • 

11.  Whit  Children  are  Doinj. 

It  is  persistently  asked,  how  many  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  are  at  work  in  the  State? 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  never  been  known.  The 
arrangement  of  age  periods  in  the  census  of  1895 
fails  to  afford  the  data,  and  the  figures  given  in  the 
volume  of  manufactures  of  the  1900  census  for  some 
twenty  cities  refer  to  employments  in  manufactures 
only.  But  an  estimate. based  on  the  special  returns 
received  from  superintendents  of  schools  for  this 
investigation  shows  that  25,000  of  the  children  of  the 
State  are  at  work  or  are  idle.  This  is  corroborated 
by  estimates  based  on  the  manufacturing  volume  of 
the  1900  census  and  on  the  Lowell  census.* 

The  question  as  to  what  preparation  these  children 
have  had  before  they  assume  responsibilities  is  quite 
a§  important  as  the  kind  of  work  they  enter.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  children  are  thrown 
upon  the  world  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  but  it  is  more 
unfortunate  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  these  have 
graduated  from  grammar  schools.*  Do  we  wonder 
that  the  constant  cry  of  enaployers  is  for  more  intel- 
ligent workmen,  when  we  find  that,  of  the  children 
at  work  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  five-sixths 
have  not  had  the  training  of  the  grammar  schools, 
over  one-half  have  not  passed  beyond  the  seventh 
grade,  and  one-quarter  have  had  less  than  six  years' 
schooling?* 

Viewing  the  subject  from  another  point,  we  find 
that  the  industrial  world  claims  three-quarters  of  the 
graduates  of  the  grammar  grades  with  no  further 
preparation,  except  the  small  minority  who  have 
had  a  year  or  two  of  high  school  work.' 

It  remains  to  discover  what  industries  these  25,- 
000  children  are  entering,  before  we  attempt  to 
follow  them  into  their  homes  and  their  work,  in 
order  to  decide  upon  the  adequacy  of  their  prepara- 
tion, and  upon  the  meaning  to  them  of  such  years 
spent  in  the  industrial  world. 


^Many  of  the  individuals  investigated  are  between  seventeen 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  since  it  has  been  our  purpose  to 
discover  the  history  for  five  or  six  vears  of  those  beginning 
work  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  these  indi- 
viduals represent  conditions  of  an  equal  number  of  those  at 
present  under  sixteen  who  are  at  work,  since  81  per  cent,  of 
them  began  work  under  sixteen. 

'Returns  were  received  from  school  superintendents  of 
districts  representing  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State,  and  from  two-thirds  of  the  parochial  schools. 

'An  act  of  the  Legislature,  permitting  the  census  office  to 
fumkh  these  lists,  enabled  a  large  number  of  returns  to  be 
secured  during;  the  last  month  of  tne  work.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  is  was  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  privilege  earlier. 

39ie  lists  which  were  taken  from  the  emplovment  tickets 
were  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  since  in  many  of  the  cities  the 
namd  of  the  industry  which  the  child  entered  and  the  address 
of  tlie  child  were  not  preserved  at  all,  and  in  almost  every 
city  such  data  earlier  than  1903  had  been  destroyed.  Fur- 
thmnore,  the  addresses  were  o^ten  found  to  be  imreliable, 
and  Uie  names  of  the  employers  or  foremen  illegible.  As  a 
resah,  lists  of  those  employes  who  are  at  present  twenty 
yean  of  ase  or  under  have  been  obtained  from  the  firms.  In 
addition,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  all  classes  of  families  and 
all  sections  of  certain  cities, — Boston,  Lowell,  and  North 
Adams, — the  names  of  all  children  who  have  left  school  to 
Ko  to  work  have  been  secured  from  the  head  masters  of  schools 
m  better  districts,  and  also  the  names  of  the  graduates  of  the 
grammar  grades  who  have  not  gone  to  the  high  school,  but 
nave  commenced  work. 

♦This  percentage  is  borne  out  by  the  returns  of  the  Lowell 
census  for  1905,  especiallv  prepared  for  the  Commission  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor: — 


Foreign 

Native 

City. 

Bom 

Bom 

Totals. 

Lowell:— 

At  work  at  fourteen 

183 

269 

452 

At  work  at  fifteen    

318 

658 

976 

501 

927 

1,428 

At  school  at  fourteen  .... 

127 

995 

1,122 

At  school  at  fifteen 

55, 

519 

574 

• 

182 

1,514 

1.696 

Total  number  of  children. 

683 

2,441 

3,124 

^his  is  necessarily  a  rough  estimate,  based  on  the  number 
graduating  for  two  years,  the  number  entering  the  high 
school  for  two  years,  and  the  per  cent,  of  graduates  that  are 
fifteen  years  or  under. 

•Statement  of  the  age  and  grade  of  those  at  fourteen  and 
fifteen  who  leave  school  before  graduation:  39  per  cent,  of 
those  who  do  not  graduate  leave  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
grade,  or  before;  64  per  cent,  of  those  who  do  not  ^aduate 
leave  at  the  close  of  tne  seventh  grade,  or  before;  89  per  cent, 
of  those  who  do  not  graduate  leave  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
gn^ade,  or  before. 

^Statement  of  the  proportion  of  graduates  of  the  grammar 
grades  which  enters  tne  high  school,  goes  to  work  at  once,  or 
drops  out  of  the  high  school :  81  per  cent,  of  those  who  grad- 
uate from  the  grammar  grades  enter  the  high  school ;  80  per 
cent,  of  those  who  graduate  from  the  grammar  grades  are 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  5G  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  the 
high  school  drop  out  within  one  or  two  years;  60  per  cent,  of 
those  who  graduate  from  the  grammar  grades  enter  the  busi- 
ness world  without  graduating  from  the  nigh  school,  probably 
within  one  or  two  years. 
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Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  this  State 
who  begin  work  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  are 
employed  in  unskilled  industries,  and  65  per  cent, 
in  low-grade  industries;  thus  a  little  less  than  2  per 
cent,  are  in  high-grade  industries.*  This  statement 
in  itself,  however,  does  not  reveal  the  exact  situation, 
even  as  far  as  these  selected  groups  are  concerned, 
since  carpet,  woolen,  and  knitting  mills  claim  the 
greater  part  of  the  children  in  tow-grade  skilled 
industries.  These  industries  are  not  as  desirable  as 
many  of  the  other  low-grade  industries,  such  as 
jewelry,  pamphlet  binding,  machine  operating,  and 
work  with  toys,  in  which  children  under  sixteen  are 
not  received. 

Should  we  classify  all  of  the  mills  with  the  low- 
grade  skilled  industries,  we  should  find  69  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  these  undesirable  industries,  and 
but  26  per  cent,  in  the  low-grade  skilled  industries.* 

It  is  essential,  even  at  the  expense  of  time  and 
space,  to  understand  the  grade  of  work  required  in 
the  various  occupations  of  the  several  industries, 
before  we  can  know  what  it  means  for  the  child  to 
be  employed  in  the  unskilled  or  low-grad6  skilled 
industry,  and  to  be  excluded  from  the  high-grade 
skilled  industry,  during  the  years  of  adolcSsc^nce. 

Unskilled  industries  are  here  arbitrarily  classified 
as  those  in  which  the  work  is  the  repetition  of  a 
single  or  simple  operation,  easily  learned  in  a  short 
time,  and  in  which  the  knowledge  of  one  part  is  not 
essential  to  that  of  another.  Consequently  the 
grade  of  ability  and  responsibility  required  is  low, 
and  the  wages  correspondingly  low.*  Such  indus- 
tries have  ^een  subdivided,  for  convenience,  into 
three  groups:  juvenile  employments,  factories  re- 
quiring unsJkilled  work,  and  mills.  The  former  is  an 
employment  in  which  children  only  are  wanted, 
because  physical  development  is  a  disadvantage. 
Hence  they  remain  for  two  or  three  years  at  the  most, 
on  account  of  the  low  wages  paid.  Among  these 
industries  are  department  stores,  messenger  service, 
and  errand  work  in  offices  and  small  stores.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  mills  or  factories,  classified  as  un- 
skilled, the  children  perform  the  most  unskilled 
Work,  and  that  there  may  be  a  few  advanced  positions 
which  are  desirable;  but  the  work  of  the  lower  occu- 
pations is  of  such  a  character  that  it  does  not  serve 
as  a  training,  and  seldom  leads  up  to  the  skilled 
occupation.  The  routine  tending  of  a  machine  or 
speed  alone  counts,  and  one  occupation  is  often  as 
lucrative  as  another.* 

Among  the  low-grade  skilled  industries,  the  mill 
industries  are  similar  in  character  and  influence  to 
those  of  the  unskilled  industries;  but  the  difference 
exists  in  the  cleaner  and  more  desirable 
conditions  of  work,  in  the  greater  care 
required  in  similar  processes,  and  in  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  skilled 
occupations   in   the  industry  into  which 
the  ambitious  employe  may  force  himself. 
Consequently,  the  grade  of  employes  is 
higher,  children  under  sixteen  are  being 
refused   more  and   more,  employes  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  pass  from  the  mill  of 
lower  grade  to  that  of  the  higher,  and  the 
wages  for  similar  occupations  are  greater. 

The  factory  group  of  this  class  is  of 
distinctly  higher  grade  than  in  the  un- 
skilled industries.  But  it  should  be  again 
sub-divided,  since  some  of  these  industries 
are  more  desirable  than  others,  and  the 
less  desirable  class  alone  is  open  to  the 
child  under  sixteen.  The  work  in  the  low- 
grade  skilled  factories,  in  comparison  with 
the  factories  of  the  unskilled  group,  is 
rather  that  of  running  a  machine  than 
simply  tending  one,  since  the  manage- 
ment requires  a  greater  knowledge  and 
greater  skill  or  care.    Thus  we  find  that 


a  girl^who'makes  underwear,  or  gloves,  or  vamps  of 
shoes,  must  have  greater  skill  and  must  be  more 
careful  and  responsible  than  one  who  feeds  paper 
into  an  envelope  machine,  or  makes  a  paper  box 
by  machine.  Similarly,  a  boy  who  burnishes  or 
heels  a  shoe  is  not  to  be  compared  with  one  who 
f^ds  tin  into  a  can  cutter.  In  hand  work  the 
difference  is  also  apparent.  The  girl  who  burnishes 
or  solders  a  link  of  a  watch  chain  requires  a  greater 
deftness  and  care  than  one  who  dips  chocolates  or 
packs  candy  or  crackers.  In  the  less  desirable  low- 
grade  industries  there  may  be  departments  at  the 
top  requiring  a  much  higher  grade  of  skill,  or  even 
those  in  which  the  occupation  may  be  termed 
skilled.  But  in  the  more  desirable  class  the  skill 
required  in  the  occupation  varies,  and  the  knowledge 
of  one  grade  may  lead  to  advancement  to  a  higher 
grade  in  the  same  industry  or  in  other  industries, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages.  Expert 
work  in  the  occupation  may  in  time  mean  recognition 
as  an  expert,  with  advantageous  results.  Examples 
of  such  mdustries  are  those  in  which  the  running  of 
a  power  stitching  machine  is  an  occupation.  Thus 
girls  often  learn  to  operate  a  power  stitching  machine 
in  a  hosiery  or  knitting  mill,  and  pass  into  the  shoe 
business  to  make  linings  or  vamps,  where  the  pay  is 
much  better.  A  man  in  a  chair  factory  becomes 
acquainted  with  woods  and  the  simple  principles  of 
wood  working,  and  may  soon  become  a  cabinet 
maker  or  a  wood-worker  in  some  other  skilled 
trade. 

These  low-grade  skilled  industries  do  not  require 
a  knowledge  of  all  processes  to  be  a  first-class  work- 
man nor  do  the  operations  require  a  great  amoimt  of 
skill,  and  they  are  usually  learned  in  a  few  months  at 


*The  number  of  children  found  in  the  various  industries 
thru  our  investigations  are  as  follows:  Unskilled  industries, — 
juvenile,  413;  mills,  2,387;  factories,  709.  Low-grade  skilled 
industries, — milb,  1786;  factories,  1862.  High-grade  skilled 
industries, — shops  of  mechanical  trades,  etc.,  900.  Total, 
9,057. 

^hese  estimates  are  made  on  the  number  of  children  foui^ 
in  the  industries  during  our  investigation.  The  percentagiiil 
are  borne  out  by  the  returns  from  schooling  certificattii, 
and  the  proportion  of  employers  who  will  and  will  not  receive 
the  chila  under  sixteen  or  under  eighteen. 

Tor  a  discussion  of  the  three  grades  of  occupations  in  the 
various  industries,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  volume  on  **  Em- 
ployes and  Wages,*'  Federal  Census,  I960. 

*These  industries  include  cotton  mills,  can,  rivet,  and  stud, 
cork,  thread  and  twine,  glue,  confectionery,  and  paper 
factories,  and  all  kinds  of  assembling  and  packmg. 


A  Corner  of  the  Model  Primary  School  at  the  Summer  School 
of  the  South. 
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the  most.  Here  lies  the  distinction  between  this 
grade  of  industry  and  the  high  grade  skilled  industry.* 
In  the  latter,  a  high-grade  of  skill  is  required  in^  any 
one  occupation,  and  must  be  acquired  by  some  years 
of  training  or  experience.  Or  an  acquaintance  by  the 
employe  with  one  occupation  in  the  industry  is  often 
essential  to  the  knowledge  of  another,  while  skill  in 
all  parts  of  the  business  must  be  had  by  a  large 
number  of  employes.  Such  were  formerly  the  re- 
quirements in  many  of  the  industries  which  the 
introduction  of  specialized  work  and  machines  has 
reduced  to  a  second  grade.  Thus  the  shoe  business 
may  be  a  high  grade  of  industry  to  the  boy  Who 
forces  his  way  from  machine  to  machine;  and  it 
might  be  to  classed,  were  it  not  thitt  the  great 
majority  of  workers  remain  content  with  a  laiowledge 
of  one  operation,  due  to  the  greater  wage  Received 
by  virtue  of  greater  speed,  as  in  many  other  occupa- 
tions. Most  mechanical  trades  have  passed  or  are 
passing  thru  a  similar  evolution.  This  classification 
has  grouped  such  trades  as  high  class,  regardless  of 
the  munW  of  employes  who  are  in  a  low-grade 
occupation,  for  two  reasons:  because  there  are  more 
apprentices  in  such  trades,  and  because  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ambitious  individual  to  pick  up  a 
trade  and  force  his  way.  to  the  top  is  greater. 

Our  investigations  have  shown,  thwefore,  that 
the  grades  of  industry  entered  by  the  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  are  of  the  lowest  order.  What 
we  have  found  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  developm«it 
of  the  child  and  upon  his  industrial  car^r,  is  to  be 
the  burden  of  this  discussion. 


Handicraft  and  Lducation.' 

By  Frederick  W.  Coburn. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  of  Boston,  which  has  just  been  issued,  con- 
tains material  that  easily  prompts  moralizing  on  the 
value  to  geiieral  education  of  the  rapidly  growing 
handicraft  movement  in  this  country.  The  day  of  a 
thoroly  rationalized  training  of  head,  heart,  and 
hand  is  approaching.  For  some  years  many  of  us 
have  been  preaching,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
the  necessity  of  harmonizing  the  common  school 
instruction  in  drawing  and  design  with  that  in  man- 
ual training.  These,  obviously,  should  not  be 
separate  departments.  Either  is  incomplete  without 
tM  other.  The  task  of  designing  without  executing 
the  designs  in  the  material  is  comparatively  profitless; 
making  things  without  preliminary  consideration  of 
design,  in  terms  of  simple,  universal  principles,  leads 
generally  to  ugly  results.  The  plan  needs  to  be 
proved  by  the  execution,  the  execution  by  constant 
reference  to  the  plan. 

Clearly,  then,  the  two  departments,  which  in  most 
school  systems  are  more  or  less  distinct,  should  be 
united.  AH  instruction  furthermore,  at  least  in  the 
lower  grades,  should,  so  many  of  us  believe,  be 
devoted  to  learning  the  elements  of  the  simple  handi- 
crafts rather  than  to  trades  involving  the  use  of 
complex  machinery.  The  child  in  his  development 
rep^its  the  epochs  of  civilization.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  manual  training  obviously  should 
conform  in  general  outlines  to  the  great  culture 
epochs.  Such  arts  as  men  practiced  in  the  Homeric 
age  befit  the  years  just  before  adolescence;  for  still 
younger  children,  the  occupations  of  the  savage 
races. 

The  greatest  practical  difficulty,  unquestionably, 
ill  tte  way  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  conception 
of'  manuid  training  has  been  the  lack  of  any  con- 

'Ibi  the  low-grade  skilled  industry  are  included  woolen  mills, 
horfiBry  and  Imitting  mills,  factories  for  making  reader-made 
garments,  rubber  shoes,  leather  binding,  pamphlet  binding, 
wooden  boxes  and  toys,  boots  and  shoes,  ana  jewelry.  In 
the  high-grade  skilled  group  are  all  kinds  of  mechanical  trades, 
and  custom  order  work. 


siderable  body  of  teachers  competent  to  put  the 
instruction  upon  so  broad  a  basis,  involving  good 
understanding  of  artistic  principles,  good  taste,  and 
at  the  same  time  mechanical  ability.  While  a  fair 
number  of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  art  and  of 
manual  training  meet  all  these  requirements,  a  great 
many  others  do  not. 

Now  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  handicraft 
movement  in  this  country  is  evidence  that  this  lack 
is  certain  to  be  made  good  in  the  near  future.  All 
apart  from  the  making  and  selling  of  goods  to  a 
public  in  which  a  demand  for  the  hand-made  in  pre- 
ference to  machine-made  is  beginning  to  be  felt, 
professional  practice  of  the  applied  arts  by  thousands 
of  persons  thruout  the  country — ^many  of  them 
already  teachers — must  be  creating  a  class  of  persons 
with  just  the  qualifications  necessary  for  rational- 
izing the  study  of  manual  training.  Opportunities 
to  learn  time-honored  crafts  are  being  multiplied  on 
every  hand.  There  are  now  upwards  of  150  handi- 
craft societies  in  the  United  States,  little  groups  of 
workers  associated  in  production  of  articles  which 
in  Morris'  phrase,  they  know  to  be  useful,  and  be- 
lieve to  be  beautiful.  Very  many  art  teachers  and 
supervisors  are  enrolled  in  their  membership;  others 
of  the  same  occupation  are  coming  and  will  come 
from  their  ranks. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  with  headquarters 
in  Boston,  is  probably  in  ihembership  and  accom- 
plishments the  most  important  of  all  these  organiza- 
tions— just  as  Massachusetts  for  economic  reasons, 
has  thus  far  given  more  generous  support  to  the 
handicraft  enthusiasm  than  has  been  snown  in  any 
other  State.  More  than  forty  arts  and  crafts 
societies  have  been  organized  within  the  borders  of 
the  Bay  State.  At  St.  Louis,  the  Boston  society, 
with  a  national  membership  and  with  universal 
standards  that  have  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
strongest  workers  everywhere,  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  prizes  in  the 
applied  arts  division  awarded  to  its  members.  The 
secretary  of  the  Society  was  head  of  this  division  at 
the  Exposition,  and  in  various  other  ways  the  Boston 
organization  was  recognized  as  the  foremost  of  its 
kind. 

This  reputation  is  being  sustained.  Recent  visi- 
tors from  England,  surveying  the  attractive  head- 
quarters and  salesrooms  in  Park  Street,  have  ex- 
claimed that  Great  Britain,  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  Ruskin  and  Morris,  has  nothing  to  equal  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  So  that 
this  association,  which  is  about  to  celebrate  its  tenth 
anniversary  next  winter  with  a  big  international 
exhibition  at  Copely  Hall,  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  handicraft  movement  at  its 
present  best,  and  the  effect  that  it  is  having  locally 
and  nationsdly  upon  current  education  is  likely  to  be 
cumulative. 

Among  members  of  the  society  are  many  teachers 
and  other  persons  specially  interested  in  educational 
affairs.  The  president  is  H.  Langford  Warren, 
professor  of  architecture  in  Harvard  University. 
One  of  the  vice-presidents  is  C.  Howard  Walker, 
principal  of  the  School  of  Design  connected  with  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  man  who  has  had 
large  influence  upon  the  teaching  of  art  in  this 
country.  On  the  membership  committee  is  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Storrow,  wife  of  Mr.  Storrow  of  the  Boston  School 
Board,  who  has  been  so  devoted  a  friend  of  the 
"educational  centers"  in  the  New  England  metrop- 
opolis.  In  the  list  of  associate  or  supporting,  mem- 
bers are  Joseph  Lee,  responsible  for  much  of  the 
development  of  school  playgrounds  and  summer 
instruction  in  Boston;  Percival  Lowell,  professor 
of  astronomy  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  broadly  interested  in  all  questions 
of  the  higher  education;  Charles  Elibt  Norton,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  at 
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Harvard,  personal  friend  for  many  years  of  John 
Ruskin  and  lately  editor  of  his  letters.  The  working, 
or  craftsmen  members  include  Arthur  W.  Dow  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  whose  work 
there,  and  previously  at  Pratt  Institute  has  been 
described  in  The  School  Journal;  Laurin  H.  Martin, 
teacher  of  metal  work  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  Denman  W.  Ross,  whose  classes  in 
design  at  Harvard  have  annually  attracted  teachers 
from  all  over  the  country;  J.  Frederick  Hopkins, 
director  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools; 
Wendell  Volk,  for  some  time  instructor  in  weaving 
at  Teachers  College,  New  York,  and  many  others 
who  are  engaged  in  practical  school  work. 

Furthermore,  altho  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
conducts  no  school  of  its  own  as  yet — I  understand 
there  are  ambitious  plans  in  consideration — it  has 
for  several  years  offered  to  craftsmen  a  clearing 
house  of  such  character  that  it  has  been  helpful  to  all 
teachers  of  design  and  manual  work  associated  with 
it.  Ifa  the  broadest  possible  sense  it  has  been  teach- 
ing, thru  the  high  standard  set  by  its  jury,  just  what 
a  piece  of  handwork  should  be.  The  constant  aim 
of  the  men  who  pass  on  every  article  offered  as  a 
basis  of  membership  or  for  exhibition  and  sale  is  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  that  eveiy  craftsman  must 
appreciate  the  value  of  simple  design  and  that  the 
desire  for  over-omamentation  and  specious  origi- 
nality must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  checked — a  lesson 
that  needs  certainly  to  be  apprehended  in  every 
school-room  where  youthful  enthusiasts  undertake 
to  do  book  covers,  wall  papers,  or  bent  iron  work. 
The  jury  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  this 
year's  report  gives  to  contending  contributors  such 
advice  as  this :  ''  We  strongly  recommend  that  most 
of  the  workers  for  the  salesroom  learn  to  draw;  that 
they  attempt  less  ambitious  flights  and  confine  their 
attention  to  the  skilful  adaptation  of  old  forms  be- 
fore they  launch  into  a  sea  of  new  ideas  for  which 
thev  are  unprepared;  that  they  learn  to  appreciate 
such  elemental  factors  as  simple  line  borders,  repeats 
of  imits  (and  the  placing  of  foci)  before  they  attempt 
so-called  rhythmical  combinatipns  of  lines  which  are 
not  iilways  successfully  achieved  by  masters  of 
design;  in  fact  that  they  learn  how  to  walk  well 
before  they  attempt  to  fly." 

The  existence  of  a  salesroom  in  the  fashionable 
trading  district  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  to  gain 
admission  to  which  the  outsider  must  conform  to 
exacting  but  absolutely  reasonable  standards  of 
artistic  and  practical  excellence,  constitutes  in  itself 
a  valuable  school  of  handicraft  open  to  everybody. 
In  no  way,  it  would  seem,  could  a  teacher  of  art  or 
manual  training  be  more  readily  assured  that  he  is 
keeping  up  with  his  profession,  that  he  is  at  least  on 
a  level  with  craftsmen  who  are  making  their  living 
from  the  practice  of  one  of  the  applied  arts,  than  by 
himself  becoming  a  contributor  to  such  an  exhibition 
as  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  inducements,  as  presented  by  the  statements 
of  sales  in  the  report  are  of  a  character  to  make 
many  a  teacher  sit  up  and  think  whether  a  meager 
salary  could  not  be  supplemented  by  outside  work 
that,  seriously  pursued,  would  be  profitable  both  in 
a  financial  and  in  a  professional  sense.  In  1904  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  sold  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members,  articles  which  brought  a  total  of  $13,396.84. 
This  amount,  in  the  year  1905,  increased  to  $37,137,- 
74.  Sales  were  made  during  the  year  for  167  mem- 
bers ranging  in  amount,  for  the  year's  business,  from 
one  dollar  to  $6,973.11,  with  an  average  of  $222.45 
per  member.  In  1904  the  largest  sale  to  the  credit 
of  any  contributor  was  $3,213.69  and  the  average 
stood  at  $126.40.  Most  of  this  money  went  directly 
to  the  craftsmen,  a  small  commission  being  charged 
for  the  support  of  the  salesroom. 

Such  a  creditable  volume  of  sales  has  been  made 


possible  by  the  existence  of  an  ever-increasing  public 
demsmd  for  hand-made  articles.  This  is  being  met 
by  a  membership  scattered  all  over  the  country,  for 
the  Society  aims  not  to  be  merely  a  local  arts  and 
crafts  association  for  Boston.  A  majority  of  the 
contributors  naturally  come  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  many  craftsmen  of  more  distant 
localities  find  it  of  advantage  to  be  connected  with 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Thus,  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  in  1905  sixty-one  are  residents  of  Boston, 
sixty-seven  of  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston,  four 
live  in  Rhode  Island,  three  each  come  from  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  two 
from  Connecticut,  and  one  each  from  Maine,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  England. 

That  the  movement  for  trade  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  Governor  Douglas  has  so  heartily 
hel^d  along,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  Tbe  School  Journal,  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
an  agitation  started  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known.  Early  in 
1905  at  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Lewis  Johnson,  of 
the  University  Press,  and  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Printing  Art,  the  council  of  the  society  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  help 

Sve  a  right  direction  to  technical  education  in  the 
>mmonwealth.  This  committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  Robert  D.  Andrews,  added  to  itself 
Robert  A.  Woods  of  the  South  End  House  and 
arranged  for  a  large  conference  at  the  Exchange 
Club.  Out  of  this  meeting  came  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  chairman  and  an 
energetic  propaganda,  resulting  in  the  appointment 
of  a  special  commission  by  Governor  Douglas.  The 
effect  has  been  cumulative  all  thru,  ^ists  and 
art  teachers  as  well  as  practical  manufacturers  have 
interested  themselves. 

Other  plans  affecting  the  character  of  technical 
education  in  Massachusetts  and,  thereafter,  every 
other  State  of  the  Union,  are  now  under  consid«*ation. 
Some  of  them  will  doubtless  mature,  for  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  has  shown  itself  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  force  in  the  community  at  large.  It  is  an 
association  that  does  things. 

The  pedagogical  significance  of  the  ever  growing 
power  of  such  an  organization — and  this  is  only  one 
of  many  arts  and  crafts  societies — is  self-evident. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  on  purely  pedagogical 
grounds  to  base  school  instruction  upon  principles  of 
handicraft,  the  practical  exemplification  of  the  con- 
ception is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  a  community 
where  the  handicrafts  are  extinct  or  moribund.  The 
teaching  in  such  a  locality  always  encounters  the 
objection  that  it  is  impractical ;  that  by  it,  no  one  will 
be  helped  to  earn  a  living.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
preservation  of  our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  for  the 
conservatism  of  what  was  most  precious  in  the  past 
adjusted  to  what  is  fittest  in  the  present,  it  is  being 
proved  to-day  by  such  organizations  as  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  that  the  rise  of  the  machine  power 
has  not  killed  out  for  all  time  the  ancient  and 
honorable  hand  industries  of  the  race.  Just  as  when, 
in  the  course  of  evolution,  the  appearance  of  a  new 
order  of  creation,  as  the  mammals  after  the  reptiles 
and  birds,  has  not  meant  that  all  the  reptiles  and 
birds  were  to  be  destroyed,  but  that  they  should 
rather  continue  to  thrive  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
so  the  arts  and  crafts  which,  when  sincerely  practiced, 
present  beauties  that  are  foreign  to  the  more  rigid 
productions  of  the  machine,  now  seem  to  be  destined 
to  persist  thru  all  time.  Education  which  will 
always  be  conservative  in  the  sense  of  leading  the 
individual  as  he  requires  the  strength  over  the  trail 
of  evolution  is  necessarily  specially  interested  in  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  handicraft  movement  in  this 
country. 
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It  is  often  advantageous  to  test  pupils'  knowledge,  or  rather 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  test  it  for  themselves,  in 
order  that  you  and  they  may  be  sure  how  thoroly  grounded 
they  are  in  the  principles  which  must  be  mastered  for  clear 
understanding  of  algebra.  The  exercises  given  below  are 
intended  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  supplement  the 
problems  and  exercises  found  in  the  text-books  in  use  in  the 
various  schools. 

(Continued  from  The  School  Journal  of  June  23.) 

Exercise  VI.     MuKiplkition. 

1.  Find  the  numerical  values  of 
l.(a-6)»+(6-c)«+(c-o)«,  if  a  =  l,  6=0,  and  c=-l. 

2.  I  o— (6-c)  [ «+  I  6-  (c-o)  I « +  I  c-ia-b)  [ « ,if  a  =  1. 


4.  A  is  a;  years  old.  B  is  two-thirds  of  that  age.  How  old 
is  he? 

5.  If  X  dollars  be  the  wages  of  a  man,  and  y  dollars  that  of 
woman,  for  a  day,  how  much  will  10  men  and  6  women  earn 
in  3  days? 

6.  A  fanner  sold  9  horses  and  7  cows.  If  the  value  of  a 
horse  was  twice  as  much  as  that  of  a  cow,  and  that  of  a  cow 
was  X  dollars,  what  was  the  value  of  th&  whole? 

7.  A  and  B  each  make  30  aims  at  a  target.  A  makes  x 
hits  and  B  twice  as  many  misses.  Find  the  number  of  hits 
and  misses  of  each. 

S,  A  and  B  plav  at  bowls.  A  bets  B  3  dollars  to  2  upon 
everv  game,  if  A  plays  x  games  and  gains  y  games  now 
mucn  does  he  win? 

9.  If  a;  be  the  digit  in  the  place  of  units  and  y  the  dij^t  in 
the  place  of  tens,  w&t  is  the  number?  What  will  it  be,  if  the 
digits  be  inverted? 

10.  A  certain  number  consists  of  two  digits  whose  sum  in 
8.    If  X  be  the  digit  in  the  place  of  units,  what  is  the  number? 


h=3,  and  c=6. 

o      -.1/1.      V     o^r.      ^*     ,    i  -.      .  .    )  1    .-  1-     A  certain  number  consists  of  two  digits  whose  sum  is 

3.  |6(6— a)  -36  [fa- j6  -  A  j  3a-  H7o— 46)  ^  J  ,  if  a=2,      g.     If  x  be  tjie  digH  in  the  place  of  units,  what  is  the  number? 

and  6=     |.  n      If  x  yards  be  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  square,  how 

4.  o(o-6)<a-c)|  V(2o«-l-36-»-4c(X  V(a-^b)  y(a-^e)  I,  it 
a=3,  6=--2,  and  c«=l. 

6.      4/(a»-6»-3c»)+  V   \   iH-^abcf   [  ,   if  a=.-l.    6= -2 

6.     #^{6(6»-c»)-a«}  -V{3[o(o«-c»)-l]  [,  if  a=4,  6= 
— 6,  c=-3. 


II. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2L 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 

III. 


Multiply 

a  +  6  by  6 — c. 

3a  +  2c— 36by  3a-l-26. 

x'  +  2y»byx  +  2y. 

z»— 2x«  +  4  by  x  +  o. 

o*— o*6  +  o*6*  by  0—6. 

x«  +  x— 3by  x»  +  x— 4. 

x>— 7x  +  6  by  x«— 2x  +  3. 

x*  +  7x»y— 8xV--13xy»  +  6y*  by  6x»y— 3y*x. 

x^-k-a^—ax  (x»  +  a»)  by  3^-^  a*— ax  (x  +  a). 

(a»— 3a  +  2)»  by  a»-f-6a  +  l. 

a;"— Jx  +  }by  Jx  +  2. 

Ja^  +  ia  +  ibyja— i. 

ix»— 3x  +  5by}x  +  i. 

ix>— xj/  +  }y>byix--Jy. 

x^—ix^y—Sy*  by  2x^—iy^, 

5x»— 2x"  +  §x--9  by  lx»— x  +  3. 

*  y+y  by* — y'* 

a-l-o*6*  +  6byo*  +  6*. 

7x*— 3y*  +2x*y*  by  6x*— 2y*  +  7x*y*. 

x'*  +  y"byx*  +  y"*. 

am — 2c*  by  a — c*, 

o*"*  6— a"-*  6*  +  a6*^*  by  ah. 
^(— l«)__j(«-l)m  i^y  „-_^. 

^(p-l)f_y(7-l)/.j^y  ^y_j^r 

a"**  6-*  X6^**c*'  Xc-"  d"  Xd"  a"''. 
Solve 


11- 
much  ground  does  it  contain? 

12.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  court  is  x  yards  and  its 
breadth  y  yards.  If  the  length  be  increased  3  yards,  and  the 
breadth  diminished  by  the  same,  what  will  its  area  be? 

13.  A  detachment  from  an  army  was  marching  in  a  regular 
column  wit)i  6  men  more  in  depth  than  in  front.  Supposing 
there  were  x  men  in  front,  how  many  men  were  there  m  the 
detachment?       \ 

14.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  65.  If  one 
of  the  numbers  be  x,  what  is  the  other? 

1 5.  A  person  has  a  certain  number  of  dollars  which  he  tries 
to  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  square.  If  he  puts  x  dollars  on  a 
side,  he  has  116  over.  If  he  puts  y  dollars  on  a  side,  he  wants 
25  to  complete  the  square.  How  many  dollars  has  he  in  terms 
of  X  and  in  tenns  of  y? 

16.  An  officer  can  form  his  men  into  a  hollow  square  6 
deep.  If  there  be  x  men  in  a  full  row,  how  many  men  are 
there  in  the  regiment? 

17.  The  hands  of  a  watch  are  together  between  5  and  6 
o'clock.  If  the  hour  hand  has  pass^  over  x  minute  marks 
since  it  was  6,  how  many  minute  marks  has  the  minute  hand 
passed  over? 

18.  Two-fifths  of  A's  money  is  equal  to  B's,  and  seven- 
ninths  of  B's  money  is  equal  to  C's.  If  A  has  x  dollars,  how 
many  has  C? 

19.  A  man  leaves  his  property  to  be  divided  between  his 
wife,  his  two  sons,  and  three  daughters  as  follows :  a  daughter 
is  to  have  x  dollars,  a  son  is  to  have  twice  as  much  as  a  daugh- 
ter, and  the  wife  600  dollars  more  than  all  the  five  children 
together.     What  is  the  amount  of  the  property  left? 


1.  If  wine  be  worth  2  dollars  a  gallon,  what  is  the  price  of 
X  gallons? 

2.  A  person  bought  x  yards  of  cloth  at  y  dollars  a  yard. 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  the  cloth? 

3.  A  person  bought  a  picture  and  a  frame,  the  price  of  the 
picture  being  double  that  of  the  frame.  If  the  frame  was 
worth  X  dollars,  what  was  the  price  of  the  picture? 


ANSWERS. 

I.  1.  6.  2.  59.  3.  —74.  4.  d=180  or  ±60.  6.  ±3  or 
It:}.     6.   1  or  7. 

II.  1.  ab—ac—bc-\-b\  2.  9o*— 3o6  +  60c— 66  »  +  46c.  3. 
x»  +  2x*y-f  2xy'  +  4j^.  4.  x*— -2x»— 2ox*  +  4x  +  4o.  5.  a^—2a^ 
6-f-2a*6>-— a»6*.  6.  x*  +  2x'— 6x2— 7x  +  12.  7.  x»— 2x*— 4x* 
+  19x»— 31x  +15.  8.  6x«y  +  39x'y«— 69xy— 54x»j/*  +  69x V 
—15xy\  9.  x»— 2ox'  +  2oV— 2o*H-*  +  2oV— 2o'x  +  a«.  10. 
a«— 22o*  +  60a»— 55a»+12a-f-4.  11.  §x'  + Vac'— Ja;  + J-  12. 
Jo»— gV»'  +  A«— A.  13.  §x»— Vx«+H*  +  f.  14.  ix'—x^ 
-♦-Jxy*— Jy».  15.  2x*— x^y- §x»ya— VxV  +  y*.  16.  fx*— | 
x*+  Yac"— Vac'+lOx— 27.      17.     x  Ay  +  x  §  y  i— xi  y  I — y. 

18.  oi  +  oxl  +  16xJ. 

19.  49xjyl  +  14xy  +  42x5— 9x3yJ— 14xiy§— 18  x  iyi— 4  x  ^yt 
+  xy.  20.  x-*"  +  x"^'"  +  xV  +  y"''".  21.  a"**— o"c"— 
2oc*4-2c*".  22.  aV— a""V  +  a»6".  23.  o""*- o  ^"'"*^  "  6  "•— 
a- 6^""*^"'  + 6-*.  24.  x*^— x^'^^^'y'*— x'y^«-^^'*  +  y'^  25. 
^m^i,-i^tp-i      26.    (abed)""". 

III.  1.  2x  dollars.  2.  xy  dollars.  3.  2x  dollars.  4.  jx 
years.  5.  30x  +  18y  dollars.  6.  25x  dollars.  7.  A  makes  x 
hits  and  30 — x  misses;  B  makes  2x  misses  and  30  — 2x  hits. 
8.  2y— 3  (x— y)  =  5y— 3x  dollars.  9.  lOy  +  x;  lOx  +  y.  10. 
80 — 9x.  11.  x'  square  yards.  12.  xy — 3x  +  3y — 9  square 
yards.  13.  x*  +  5x:  14.  fg^— x».  15.  x«+ 116;  y'— 25.  16. 
r»—  (x— 10)*=  20x— 100.  17.  25  +  x,  or  12x.  18.  i|x. 
19.   14X  +  500  dollars. 


Teachers  Magazine  has  fully  realized  its  ambition 
of  being  at  once  the  most  beautiful,  most  helpful, 
and  most  popular  periodical  published  in  the  interest 
of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  working 
out  its  ideals  it  has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  the 
hearty  support  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 


Some  of  the  Department  Editors 

try.  A  departure  decided  upon  for  the  new  year 
beginning  in  September,  1906,  is  to  have  all  the  more 
important  departments  in  charge  of  special  editors 
whose  names  will  command  respect  and  who  will 
supply  the  most  practical  material  from  their  own 
school   experiences.    The  portraits  on   these  two 


of  Teachers  Magazine  for  1906-7 

pages  show  ten  of  these  editors.  Besides  these 
there  are  assisting  in  the  work,  Miss  Alice  T.  Rey- 
nolds, Supervisor  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Dr.  Jacques  W.  Redway;  Miss  Bertha 
Bush,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Sanders,  of  Tennessee; 
Agnes  C.  Gormley,  of  Rhode  Island;  and 


Prof.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  the  famous  ornithologist 
Subscribers  of  The  School  Journal  may  obtain 
a  copv  of  the  June  number  of  this  attractive  publica- 
tion by  writing  to  the  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  11-15  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New^York, 
mentioning  that  they  are  readers  of  this  Joiunal. 
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I^otes  of  )Vew  Books* 


The  market  is  beine  swamped  with  books  on  countnr  life, 
some  of  them  pfacticsu,  more  of  them  interesting  but  of  little 
vaJue  to  one  who  must  make  the  pleasures  of  life  outside  the 
large  city  pay  for  themselves.  Of  particular  interest  to 
women,  smce  it  shows  what  a  woman  can  do  towards  making 
a  home  in  the  country  self-supporting  in  little  ways  that  are 
quite  within  the  limit  of  her  strength,  is  A  Self-Supportino 
Home,  by  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur.  The  author  made  the  plunee, 
and  before  she  knew  it  she  was  getting  on  swimmingly.  Her 
experiences  in  raising  and  disposing  of  her  poultry,  her  rab- 
bits, honey,  and  kittens  make  very  enjoyable  reading,  while 
the  book  is  a  sufiicient  ^ide  for  the  amateur  in  finding,  laying 
out,  and  making  financially  profitable  a  country  home.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $1.75  net.) 

A  Summer  in  the  Apple  Tree,  by  Ella  Partridge  Liprett, 
is  the  story  of  four  delightful  children  who  kept  a  tiny  hostelry 
in  the  midst  of  a  New  England  apple  orchard,  one 
summer  vacation.  Numerous  unexpected  visitors 
come  to  the  inn,  and  breathless  adventures  follow 
on  their  heels.  Thru  the  medium  of  a  Japanese 
playfellow  whose  fate  is  mysteriously  linked  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  teak-wood  cabinet,  little 
Japanese  legends  are  interwoven  with  the  tale. 

One  chapter  contains  an  out-of-door  play,  which 
could  easily  be  performed  by  a  group  of  clever 
youngsters.     (Henry  Holt  and  Company.     $1.25.) 

Between  Two  Masters,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Jr. — Harvey  Phelps,  a  fine  example  of  athletic  man- 
hood, cl^an  and  wnolesome  in  mind  as  in  body,  finds 
himself  at  the  close  of  his  college  course,  face  to  face 
with  the  modern  business  wond,  his  niche  all  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  prosperous  and  old  estab- 
lished firm  of  his  uncle  whom  he  is  to  succeed  and 
whose  millions  he  is  expected  to  multiply,  a  f.eat 
for  which  his  natural  aptitude  for  business  and 
love  of  action  and  overcoming  obstacles,  eminently 
fits  him.  Familiarity  with  the  workings  of  the 
system  dampens  his  ardor  and  encouraged  by  his 
friend,  a  young  minister  who  views  modem  busi- 
ness methods  as  utterly  selfisli  and  brutal,  Harvey 
upsets  all  the  nicely  arranged  plans  of  his  relatives 
for  his  temporal  prosperity  ana  welfare,  and  goes  in 
for  the  hiijher  life  ana  philanthropy,  under  the  wing 
of  his  clerical  friend.  After  innocentiv  and  uninten- 
tionally damaging  the  reputation  of  one  ^irl  and 
knocking  down  two  men,  he  comes  to  tne  con- 
clusion that  philanthropy  is  not  exactly  his  forte 
either.  The  reader  is  now  regaled  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  tug  of  war  between  the  minister  on  one 
hand  fiehting  for  what  he  thinks  is  the  right,  and 
whose  faith  in  Harvey  is  not  lessened,  and  the 
relatives  on  the  other,  trying  to  win  him  back  to 
Mammon.  Golf  tournaments,  billiards,  yachting, 
dinners,  and  charming  ^rls  are  the  weapons  of 
Mammon,  while  abnegation  of  temporal  things  and 
settlement  work  as  practiced  by  Diana  Newton, 
are  the  clerical  f  riend  s  weapons.  After  considerable 
vacillating,  the  hero  decides  to  give  up  business 
and  go  in  for  the  betterment  of  •  the*  world. '  His 
quest  for  a  wife  is  as  difiicult  a  problem  for  the 
youn^  man  as  his  auest  for  a  career,  but  he  finally  • 
combines  the  two  by  marrying  Diana,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  a  pretty  and  f ascinatins^,  little  cynic  who 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  settlement  work,  etc. 
The  characters  are  charmine,  each  in  his  own  way, 
and  the  dialog,  piauant  and  witty.  The  question 
of  "tainted  money ^'  comes  in  naturally  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  problems  of  a  sociological  nature 
interestingly  handled  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
various  characters.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.) 

Essentials  of  United  States  History,  by 
Willam  A.  Mo  wry.  Ph.  D.,  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry, 
is  a  brief. and  simple  text-book  well  adapted  to 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  All  dry 
and  technical  matter  has  been  eliminated,  while 
considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  personsd- 
ities  of  noted  men,  to  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
mode  of  living  in  the  important  periods  of  history, 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  sum- 
maries at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  concise 
reviews  of  the  essential  points. 

The  work  is  illustrated  thruout  with  attractive 
and  valuable  .views  of.  histbric  places,  scenes  bear- 
ing on  the  life  of  the  people  during  different  periods 
of  history,  and  portraits  of  important  men.  The 
maps,  both  colored  and  black  and  white,  are 
-clear  cut  and  effective.  In  addition  there  is  ,  in- 
cluded a  list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading 
grouped  by  historical  perioos  and  by  subject 
matter,  a   chronology,    a    table    of    our    colonial 


possessions,  important  data  regarding  States  and  Territc 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution. 
One  of  the  best  recommendations  that  Essentiali 
United  States  History  could  have  is  the  fact  that  it  fol 
out  so  closely  the  ideas  advocated  by  the  American  P 
Society.  That  influential  society  has  given  its  approyi 
the  exaltation  of  the  victories  of  peace,  the  greater  brevii 
description  of  battles  and  military  operations,  and  the 
qiiate  recognition  of  the  orderly  development  of  civiliza 
ccmmerce,  science,  education,  and  social  institutioi 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co,,  New  York.     Price,  90  cents.) 

For  the  desk  of  the  teacher,  and  also  the  high  school  stuc 
the  Student's  Standard  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  poj 
special  fitness.  It  is  a  volume  of  less  than  a  thousand  p 
and  yet  gives  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning, 
etymology  of  over  60,000  words.  It  has  an  appenai 
proper  names,  foreign  phrases,  abbreviations,  etc.  Then 
1,225  illustrations.  Tne  editor  of  this  compact  volun 
Jskiaes  C.  Fimald,  who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
famous  "Standaicd  Dictionary." 


5c.coripri.ooR  Plan  • 


TiBST  ruoon  Plan- 


BobTON  '  KXea 


Dascmcnt-  Pl^AN-' 


Floor  Plan  of  the  new  Waverley  School  at  Watertown  Mass. 

Front  elevation  and  description  of  this  building  were  published  in 

The  School  Journal  last  week. 
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The  recent  announcement  of  the  State  jects,  and  I  would  like  as  many  British 
Normal  School  of  Bridgewater,  Maas.,  teacheis  as  ponible  to  go  thru  the  univer- 
marked  the  retirement  of  Principal  A.  G.  sities,  secondary  schools,  and  technical 
Boyden  after  the  remarkable  record  of  institutions  of  tne  United  States,  in  order 
fifty-six  years'  service.  The  high  esteem  that  they  may.  get  an  idea  of  the  systems 
in  which  Mr.  Boyden  is  held  brought  out  pursued  there.' 

many  expressions  of  respect  and  love.  "I  would  especially  urge  all  local 
Mr.  Boyden  will  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  authorities  apd  tnose  responsible  for  edu- 
K.  C.  Boyden.  cation  generally  to  take  advantage  of  the 

':  Mr.  Arthur  Detmem,  principal  of  the  f«atopportumty  afforded  them.  I  hope 
Lafayette  High  School,  and  one  of  the  ^^  ?«"  aUow  those  m  whose  hands  the 
fc^Lown educational  menof  Buffalo.  N.  fd;«t.on 

Y.,  has  resigned  his  position  to  become  a  1?^"^"*  information  thus  opened  to 
member  of  the  facultTof  the  HUl  School  i!LTh»™%™^t*h!?;  tlLl^J^^^^/t 
at  Pottstown,  Pa.  Mr.  Detmers'  resig-  '9'  *''*°'  ***  grant  their  teachers  leave  of 
natton  coma  M  a  matter  of  regret  to  absence,  paying  sahmes  meanwhile.  The 
Buffalo  people.  He  has  been  at^^ead  Sf^lv  ^h™'^^'!!  tw  H^  w* 
LU^ln«K^^1u?reSiU?  Snrail^r^S%^''''l?e 
standingof  theschoolatthepresenttime.  BTC.^tn^le^"t§  t^X^a^ 

Mr.  William  P..Martin  has  been  elected  especially  due  to  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  of 

superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Canton,  the  great  shipping  combine,  Liverpool, 

Ga.  ,who,  having  secured  the  concession  from 

Prof  reS8  in  VirHinia.  his  own  companv,  approached  the  others 

Nearly  300  school  imjprovement  leagues  ^^*^  ^^^  ■^"^  object. " 

SSt'^''g,S?t^o?'tKo"S  S  lit  Canada'.  View,  on  tngluh  td«- 

-'May  campaign,"  CaUon  BllL 

Superintendent  Eggleston  says  that  as  The  following  letter  from  the  Montreal 
a  result  of  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  Star  is  of  general  interest  as  showing  how 
creatine  a  fund  of  $50,000  to  aid  county  Canada  views  the  Education  Bill  which 
high  schools,  there  will  be  fully  150  new  is  making  such  a  stir  in  political  and 
high  schools  in  the  country  districts  dur-  church  circles  in  England: 
ing  the  coming  session.  Indeed,  there  Altho  we  in  Canada  are  not  directly 
are  only  a  few  counties  in  the  State  which  affected  by  the  Education  Bill  now  under 
have  not  as  yet  signified  their  intention  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
to  take  advantage  of  the  act,  and  these,  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
doubtless,  will  come  in  later.  us  are  watching  its  course  with  deep 

Supplement  to  the  Mosely      ^y  ^^at,  B^SFi^L^nhy,  AnguL^ 

Commission.  are  opposed  to  the  Bill,  ana  other  Prot- 

An  important  plan  has  been  arranged  estant  communions  are  m  favor  of  it. 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  of  England,  as  a  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  in  the 
supplement  to  his  educational  commission  interests  of  the  growing  spirit  of  "Godlv 
to  tne  United  States  inl903.  His  scheme  union  and  concord"  which  found  such 
is  to  give  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  admirable  expression  in  the  recent  words 
profession  in  his  country,  an  opportunity  of  the  Bishop  of  Huron,  addressed  to  the 
to  inspect  and  study  on  the  spot,  the  Presbyterian  Synod  at  London,  neither 
American  and  Canadian  educational  sys-  Anglicans  nor  others  should  conclude 
tems  at  a  nominal  cost,  either  indepen-  from  the  news  items  appearing  in  the 
dently  or  in  small  groups.  The  Vnate  daily  press  that  England  is  absolutely 
Star  and  other  lines  m  the  Atlantic  com-  divided  into  two  hostue  camps  waging  an 
bine,  the  Cunard,  and  Canadian  Pacific  intermediate  warfare  concerning  the 
Steamship  Companies,  have  asreed  to  Question  as  to  how  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
carry  the  teachers  across  the  Atlantic  at  snould  be  taught. 

a  return  fare  of  £5  at  any  period  between  It  is  true  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  at 
November  and  March  next.  the  great  demonstration  against  the  Bill 

This  means  that  the  passengers  will  be  in  the  Albert  Hall,  last  month,  declared 
carried  free,  and  the  cost  of  their  food  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  unit  on 
only  will  be  charged  against  them.  It  is  this  question.  But  this  statement  be- 
proposed  that  500  teachers  of  both  sexes,  lon^  to  that  class  of  platform  oratory 
including  professors,  head  masters,  head  which  looks  rather  to  popular  effect,  than 
mistresses,  assistants,  and  all  {grades  of  to  exact  statement.  What  the  Bishop's 
public  instructors  from  the  universities  words  really  mean  is  that  the  party  lines 
down  to  the  elementary  schools  shall  be  are  broken  down  with  respect  to  the  Bill, 
invited  to  make  the  visit.  and  that  men  so  far  apart  in  their  theo- 

Mr.  Mosely  has  arranged  for  the  recep-  logical  views  as  Lord  Halifax  and  the 
tion  of  the  teachers  in  America,  and  a  Dean  of  Canterbury  are  able  to  agree  in 
program  will  be  drawn  up  for  their  fuld-  fighting  against  Mr.  Birrell's  Education 
ance.     Prof.  N.  Murray  Butler,  president  Bill. 

of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  But  there  is  a  very  large  and  influential 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  the  New  body  of  Anglicans  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  are  pre-  principle  ofthe  Bill,  and  there  is  a  large 
paring  itineraries  for  the  visitors  in  ad-  and  influential  body  of  non-conformists 
vance,  and  will  give  them  all  particulars  represented  by  the  British  Weekly,  who 
of  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it.  are  in  favor  of  some  amendments  to  the 

Mr.  Mosely,  in  speaking  on  the  project.  Bill, 
said:  "We  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  This,  too,  is  the  position  of  the  SpectO" 
Americans  on  the  methods  of  modem  tor.  Week  by  week  powerful  but  tem- 
education.  They  are  a  lon^  way  ahead  porate  articles  appear  on  this  subject 
of  iis  in  commercial  teaching,  manual  m  favor  of  concession  in  the  interests  of 
training,  and  instruction  on  practical  sub-  National  peace  and  true  religion.  Nor 
-^--^-^— -— — -— ^— — — — — ^  have  these  efforts  been  unavailing.     The 

The  value  of  antikamnia  tablets  con-  suggestions  of  the  Spectator  have  stimu- 
sists  in  their  rapid  effect  in  alleviating  la^  a  laree  number  of  moderate-minded 
the  suffering^  of  tne  patient  while  endeav-  Anglican  laymen,  who  have  memorial- 
oring  to  nd  himself  of  his  neuralgia,  ized  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
rheumatism,  fever,  or  la  grippe.  We  York  in  the  interests  of  harmony.  They 
have,  in  short,  in  this  drug  a  most  useful  be^n  by  stating  that  they  "accept  as 
antidote  to  tne  two  great  symptoms —  being  in  accordance  with  the  plain  will  of 

Sain  and  fever. — Medical  Reprints,  Lon-  the    people;  the   fundamental    principle 
on,  England.  embodiea  in  clause  1."     (i.  e.,  the  Bill  in 


general).  They  then  proceed  to  in 
the  amendments  the^  desire.  I  ne< 
occupy  your  space  with  these  detail 
object  being  simply  to  show  that  . 
cans  are  not  umted  in  blind  oppc 
to  a  Bill  whose  onlv  alternative 
appear  to  be  a  purely  secular  s>nit 
education.  Thev  conclude  with  tl 
pression  of  the  nope  "as  loyal  me: 
of  the  Church  of  England  that  her 
may,  while  accepting  the  Bill  as  a  n 
able  basis  for  settlement,  be  able  t< 
centrate  their  efforts  on  securin 
amendment  in  these  and  other  d* 
instead  of  proclaiming  hostility  to  i 
whole." 

The  chief  mover  in  this  imp< 
action  is  Mr.  George  Macmillan.  a 
ber  of  the  famous  publbhine  nrm 
over  two  hundred  names  of  mei 
tinguished  in  many  walks  of  lif 
appended  to  it,  amongst  them  beini 
01  Dr.  Osier.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
similar  movement  is  on  foot  am 
Non-conformists,  and  a  Mr.  A.  R. 
ham  writes  in  encoura£[inp  terms 
reference  to  the  support  it  is  receivi 

At  least  three  of  the  bishops,  viz 
Bishops  of  Hereford,  Carlisle,  and  B 
are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the 
and  so  far  as  educational  matter 
concerned,  the  names  of  Percival 
Diggle,  are  of  far  greater  weight 
those  of  the  Bishops  of  London  anc 
mingham.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  (] 
Carpenter),  unites  with  a  splendid  or 
a  strong  common-sense.  He  contri 
an  impressive  article  to  the  current 
ber  of  the  Fortniqhtly  Review,  whicl 
well  repay  perusal  by  all  who  desire 
light  rather  than  oratorical  fireworks 
the  ouestion  of  "undenominational 
gion.'' 

Luropein  Post-Craduate  St 

In  his  "Men  of  To-day"  series  in 
per'e  Weekly,  Charles  Johnston  tali 
his  subject  for  the  June  23  issue  Pree 
Hadley  of  Yale  University,  whoi 
quotes  as  giving  some  timely  and  val 
advice  on  the  question  of  post-gnu 
study  in  Europe.  "When  a  sti 
comes  to  me  after  ^duation  and 
for  my  advice,"  said  the  preside: 
Yale,  ^*  I  first  find  out  how  much  tii 
has  to  spare.  Let  us  say  he  can  giv 
yean  to  further  study.  I  can  h 
advise  him  to  go  to  Oxford  or  one  c 
other  Enelish  universities,  becauj 
two  years  he  could  not  really  find  hit 
into  the  spirit  of  the  life  there.  If  fa 
a  defined  purpose,  if  he  has  specialize 
any  one  subject,  I  advise  him  to  loc 
the  courses  of  the  German  univen 
and  it  very  often  happens  that  he 
the  best  provision  made  for  him  at  B 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  F 
is  very  strong  in  certain  directions,  i 
my  students  wished  to  follow  tne 
should  probably  advise  him  to  g 
Paris."  President  Hadley  spoke  of  c 
ematics  and  history  as  subjects  in  ^ 
France  had  achieved  high  exceU 
such  as  might  determine  student 
study  there. 

The  Itch  Fien< 

That  is  Salt  Rbeam  or  Sczema,— o 
the  outward  manifestations  of  scrofoli 

It  comes  in  itching,  burning,  oosing, 
ing,  and  scaling  patches,  on  the  face, 
hands,  legs  or  body. 

It  cannot  be  cared  by  outward  ap] 
tions,— the  blood  must  be  rid  of  th* 
parity  to  which  it  is  dae, 

Hood*sSarsapari 

Has  cared  the  most  persistent  and  dii 
cases.  Accept  no  substitute  for  Hood' 
Bubstltate  acts  like  it. 
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What  the  Poets  Have  Done  for 
Lnglish  Birds. 

Next  to  our  native  birds,  there  are 
probably  none  of  more  general  interest  to 
the  average  American  nature  lover  than 
the  birds  of  England.  Personally,  I  con- 
feu  to  a  more  intense  desire  to  see  and 
hear  the  nightingale,  skylark,  blackbird, 
redbreast^  and  other  characteristic  Eng- 
M  species  in  their  haunts  than  that 
which  has  led  me  to  the  distant  homes  of 
tropical  birds.  I  say  "in  their  haunts" 
witn  emphasis,  for  I  have  at  times  with 
difficulty  avoided  hearing  these  birds 
in  cages;  an  unfortunate  enough  expe- 
rience in  itself,  and  which,  having  long  in 
mind  a  pilgrimage  to  their  home,  would 
have  deprived  a  first  impression  of  half 
its  force. 

This  longing  to  meet  English  birds  at 
home  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
live  ip  England,  in  part  to  the  place  they 
occupy  in  English  literature,  and  in  part 
to  a  desire  to  compare  them  with  our 
own  birds. 

A  meeting  with  the  same  birds  in 
France  or  Germany  would  not  possess 
half  the  charm  of  an  initial  acauaintance 
in  England.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  that  we 
know  and  have  read  of  English  birds, 
leads  us  to  associate  them  with  pastoral 
England,  with  copse  and  hedgerow,  down 
ana  moor,  with  thatched  roof  and  gray 
spire.  For  these  attractive  mental  pic- 
tures we  have  to  thank  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Colerid^,  Cowper,  and  other 
makers  of  English  literature,  to  whose 
mfluence  we  must  largely  attribute  the 
widespread  interest  in  English  birds 
which  until  recently,  at  least,  have  been 
better  kxiown  by  name,  to  most  Americans 
than  were  our  commonest  native  species. 

So  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  however, 
the  poets  can  only  stimulate  our  desires 
without  mtifvin^  them,  and  comparison 
of  Englisn  biros  with  ours  is  obviously  out 
of  the  question  until  one  has  seen  and 
heard  lioth. — From  "An  American's  Im- 

rmouB  of  English  Bird  Life,'  by  Frank 
Chapman,  in  the  June  Seribner^a, 

Grammar  Girl  Statistics. 

The  results  of  the  recent  investieation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  determine  how  the  girl 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Grammar  Schools 


Pottery  in  the  Union  High  School  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Making  the  Core  fo:  a  Plaster  of  Paris  Mold. 


regard  their  .  education,  is  of  general 
interest.  Of  2,116  girls  who  were  gntd- 
uated  in  1904,  something  over  one^alf, 
1,232,  went  to  high  school,  158  are  at 
home.  102  left  the  dty,  107  were  not 
found,  five  are  dead,  and  512,  or  twenty- 
fiveper  cent.,  went  to  work. 

when  these  512  were  asked,  "Has  your 
school  instruction  been  of  practical  vahie 
to  you  in  your  employment?"  381  an- 
swered, "No."  Of  these  graduates  159 
had  studied  bookkeeping,  147  drawing. 
106  dressmaking,  151  plain  sewins,  and 
138  cookery.  An  interesting  fact  m  this 
connection  is  that  only  four  out  of  512 


have  taken  up  housework,  proving  that 
no  matter  how  small  the  wages  in  other 
employments,  there  is  a  strong  instinct 
agunst  what  is  considered  labor. 

That  the  wages  of  the  average  gram- 
mar school  graduate  are  deplorably 
small  is  proved  by  the  fact  tnat  the 
average  weekly  wafe  of  these  512  was  at 
the  beginning  of  tne  work  $3.35  and  at 
the  end  of  a  gear's  work  was  but  $3.99. 
That  this  is  insufficient  is  plainly  seen 
when  after  taking  ten  cents  daily  for 
car  fare,  and  ten  cents  for  lunch,  the  girl 
has  but  $2.79  with  which  to  clothe  and 
feed  herself  for  the  week. 


Summer  Schools. 

.  ^vly-August. — Special  courses  in  painting  and  metal^  work- 
oC  at  Marblehead,  Mass.  Address  Frederick  W.  Cobura, 
128  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jtily  2-August  10. — New  York  University  Summer  School 
tt  Uniyeruty  Heights.  Address  James  E.  Lough,  Ph.D., 
Qiiector,  Washington  Square,  New  York  Citv. 

July  5-August  15. — Cornell  University  Summer  Session. 
Addien  the  Registrar.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  5-Aug.  15.— Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Banning  July  5. — Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Speeial  course  for  teachers  in  science,  literature,  the  lan- 
loaces,  and  methods  of  teaching.    Address  the  Reratrar. 

July  5-August  16. — Yale  University  Summer  School,  New 
wen.  Conn.  Courses  in  anatomy,  art,  biology,  chemistry, 
epmmercial  geography,  education  (history  and  theory), 
Sngliah,  French,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  Lat|Q« 
i>|Siematics,  method  of  teaching,  physical  education,  physics." 
Poynology,  psychology,  public  speaking,  rhetoric^  and  school 
^ministration.    Address,    Re^rar    of    Yale    Uniyensfty. 

July  5-August  16. — University^  of  Pennsylvalnia  Summer 
School.  Adaress  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Quinn,  director.  Collet 
Hall,  Univeruty  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Pa. 

Jidy  5-August  16. — Summer  session  of  ColtriXibia  Uni- 
Wty.  Adaress  Columbia  University,  Momingside  Heights, 
N-  Y. 

fj^y  5-Au|:ust  16. — Summer  School,  Teachers'  College, 
Syjacuse  Umversity. 

July  7-AugU8t  17. — ^Academic  courses.  The  Chautauqua 
"Ai&mer  Schools,  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
.July  9-August  18. — Third  annual  session  of  the  Summer 
2^1  for  Teachers;  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
!!Ned  Girls  and  Boys.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  superintendent, 
Vi^nd,  N.  J. 

p  J%  10-27. — The  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods, 
''iitern  School — New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos^ 


ton;  Western  School — Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Illinois.  Address:  William  M.  Hatch,  Business  Manager  of 
Eastern  School,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston;  Frank  D. 
Farr,  Business  Manager  of  Western  Sdiool,  378  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

July  23-AugU8t  4.— New  School  of  Methods  in  Public  School 
Methods,  Chicago,  111.;  July  5-21.— Boston,  Mass.  Address 
American  Book  Company. 

June  16-September  1. — University  of  Chicago.  Special 
courses  are  offered  to  teachers. 

July  9-AugU8t  17.-^Twelfth  session.  The  Winona  Summer 
School,  Winona,  Lake,  Indiana. 

July-October. — The  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

July  1-Sept.  30. — University  of  Dijon,  France.  Vacation 
Course  for  foreign  students.  Prices,  30  fr.  for  six  weeks; 
40  fr.  for  two  months;  50  fr.  for  three  months.  Ch.  Lam- 
bert, secretary. 

July.  2,  beginning,  Marine  Biological  Association  of  the 
West  of  Scotland.  Teachers'  classes  in  botany;  beginning 
July  23,  in  zoology. 


ILducationil  Meetings. 

The  Educational  Association  of  Nova  Scotia  will  meet  at 
Halifax,  September  25-27. 

Octpber  17-19. — Rochester,  N  Y.,  CouncU  of  School  Supe 
intendents  of  the  State  of  New  York;  E.  G.  Jantman,  Port 


October  18-20. — Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

October  25-27. — ^Maine  Teachers'  Association,  Lew^jton 
Me. 


Don M  think  that  ernptioQ  of  yonracAi^Ul  •  orr*!    Take  H<  od*i  "^  An  parilU 
ita  virtne  la  its  power  to  cure. 
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Uncle  Sam    and    His   Children 


This  most  interesting 
and  informing  view  of 
our  country's  develop- 
ment, greatness,  and 
present  conditions,grew 
out  of  a  want  which  the 
author  found  in  the 
course  of  his  life  work 
among  associations  of 
young  people,  schools, 
and  school  libraries. 
How  our  country  grew, 
what  its  resources  are, 
what  its  dangers  are,  and 
how  these  dangers  are  to 
be  met,  are  all  sketched 
in  terse,  vivid  English, 
|with  plenty  of  concrete 
illustrations  in  the  text 
and  many  pictorial  ac- 
companiments. Older 
readers  a^so  will  find 
this  convenient  and 
constructive  volume  of 
peculiar  interest,  it  conveys  much  and  suggests  much  along  the  lines  of  history  and  indus- 
try and  also  good  citizenship,  thrift,  and  morals.  Subjects  of  especially  timely  interest^ like 
trusts,  immigration,  and  the  problems  of  th3  cities  are  treated  frankly  and  helpfully  The 
book  is  a  picture  of  America  to-day,  drawn  by  a  constructive  and  progressive  American. 


WE  TEACH   CHILDREN  TO  WAVE   FLAGS 
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Cloth 


FuUy  lUustraUd 
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Postage,  13  cents 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

IS     UNQUESTIONABLY    THE     SUPERIOR     ROUTE     TO    ALL     POINTS 

SOUTH,  SOUTflWEST,  CUBA,  lEXICO,  and  CAUFORNIA 

The  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina, "The  Sapphire  Country,"  and"The 
Land  of  the  Sky, ' '  the  most  charming  all-year  resorts,  are  reached  by  the  Southern  Ry, 
The  Route  of  the  Famous  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED 
LIMITED,  Electric  Ughted -NEW  YORK  AND  MEMPHIS  LIMITED— 
NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS-THE  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL 

THE    SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 

BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT-BEST  IN  SERVICE-BEST.  IN 
TIME-BEST  IN  SCENERY-BEST  IN  APPOINTMENTS 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  ON  ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS 

NEW  YORK   OFFICES     ::    271  and   1200  Broadway 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
S.  H.  HARDWICK  W.  H.  TAYLOE 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager      WASHINGTON,  D.  C.      General  Passenger  Agent 


LAKE  BREEZES 

Can  be  enjoyed  tn  safe  delist 
on  the  ^TKSL  STKAMSHIF 


MANITOU 


n 


OR  COMFORT,   REST  AND  PLEASURE. 

It  off  Of  8  en  unequalled  opportunity 
Ir9t  Claes  Only-Pasaenser  Service  Exclusively 

Mcu-isrn.  comfort?,  MfrKric  ILafhtlnci  ftn  ^K>f^^n.t  boat  wjiilrpfrd  for  p«op|d 
who  traTi'I  riulil.    Th^Tr-r  Hiil1lHf<i  We^LLr  I^h  twn^ii  rhK-HLCo,  rnnk" 

oortDtieita^  for  JIvlroILt   iluffM[<),  linlatli  ami  n3l  l^'A^f^i^h  mid 
H^HBdlMn  1*4)1  iitfL      Ajtlt  atHfujt  (JI.1T  SVn^'Jf-Jrtil  Tnp"  *nr  H-a 

BEROLZHEtM,  G.  F.  A.  Mamtou  SlaamihJi>  C<k,»  CMcjgo 


TRANSLATIONS 


Liigral 
The  Beat  Tranalatlons 


Imteriinear 

Hamilton*  Locke  and  Clark's 

Qoad  T^pe— Well  Printed—Fine  pAper— Half- 
tMkther  Binding—Gloth  Sidee -Price  Bedaoed 
lDtlJO,po0t|wid.   Send  for  sample  p^e8 

%r)il^^r}  DAVID  McKAT,  Pabllabtr,  6io  S.  Washington  Sq.,  Phila 


New  Oopjrrieht  Introdaotion»— New  Trpe^ 
Good  Paper— Well  Boond— OenTenieot  for  the 
Poekei- Price,  poetpaid,  60  cents  each. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Mr.  Max  Meyer,  who  has  been  con- 
nected for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
firm  of  Eimer  &  Amend,  has  now  entered 
the  firm  of  Ernst  Leitz,  30  West  18th 
Street. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  very  favorably  known 
among  educational  and  scientinc  people 
and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  abundant 
success,  which  his  long  experience  entitles 
him  to. 

The  Uptown  Office  of  the  Southern 
Railroad  nave  their  new  headquarters  at 
1200  Broadway,  under  the  Gilsey  House, 
and  is  the  finest  passenger  and  ticket 
office  in  New  York  City.  It  is  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Alexander  Thweatt,  the 
General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
road.  The  Downtown  Office  will  still  be 
continued  at  271  Broadway. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Heath,  president  of  the  Et.  C. 
Heath  Co.,  is  making  a  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  his  two  sons. 

Mr.  John  A.  Greene,  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Book  Co.,  was  taken 
seriously  ill  during  a  little  outing  in 
Maine.  We  are  happy  to  announce  to 
his  numerous  friends  his  rapid  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  F.  W.  Gatch,  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  men  in  the  school 
furniture  business,  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  Eastern  Manager  of  the  American 
School  Furniture  Co.,  and  will  continue 
in  the  same  capacity  with  the  American 
Seating  Co. 

Songs  of  Some  E/vening  Birds. 

THE  SKYLARK  AND  CUCKOO. 

In  spite  of  an  effort  not  to  use  precon- 
ceived ideals  as  a  standard  for  the  actual 
thing,  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  a 
disappointment  in  the  song  of  the  sky- 
lark. While  one  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  passionate  energy  which  carries 
the  bird  nundreds  of  feet  into  the  air, 
there  to  sing,  without  a  moment's  pause,  • 
for  sometimes  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  I 
felt  that  the  bird  would  sing  better  if  he 
did  not  sing  so  much.  He  sings  both 
when  exhaling  and  inhaling,  ana  seems 
often  to  be  out  of  breath.  The  result  ia 
a  marvelous  vocal  feat  surely,  but  the 
bird's  brilliant  twitterings  and  long-  . 
drawn  reelings  (I  could  think  of  no  better 
word  with  which  to  describe  a  marked 
character  of  its  song),  did  not  appeal  to 
me. 

But  one  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
song  of  this  exceedingly  abundant  and 
widely  distributed  bird  might  become 
Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
and  before  leaving  England  I  found  my- 
self listening  to  it  witn  increasing  pleas- 
ure. 

The  singular  charm  of  the  cuckoo's 
simple,  double-noted  call,  however,  I  at 
once  acknowledged.  Even  when  one 
hears  it  for  the  first  time  it  seems  to  voice 
the  deeper  joys  of  the  life  out  of  doors. 
Each  thing  to  its  own  depth  was  stirred — 
Leaf,  flower,  and  heaven's  moving  cloud. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  in  the  bird's 
call  which  appeals  to  the  ear  much  aa 
the  peacefulness  of  pastoral  scenery 
affects  the  eye.  The  two  syllabled  song  - 
of  our  own  bob-white,  tho  quite  unlike,, 
and  far  cheerier  than  that  of  the  cuckoo, 
has  this  same  power  of  expressing  the 
purity  and  joyous  serenity  of  a  life  near 
to  nature. 

The  cuckoo,  altho  it  calls  when  flying, 
if  far  more  often  heard  than  seen,  and  1 
have  found,  as  a  rule,  that  English  birda 
were  much  shyer  and  more  difficult  to 
observe  than  ours,  tho  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  apparent  differ- 
ence. The  song  thrush  and  redbreast 
were,  however,  exceptions. 
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Disfiguring  Skin  Humor. 

Impossible  to  Get  Employment,  as  Face 
and  Body  were  Covered  with  Sores 
—-Cured  by  Cuticura. 

"Since  the  year  1894  I  have  beeh 
troubled  with  a.v^ry  bad  case  of  eczema 
which  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollai^ 
trying  to  cure,  and  I  went  to  the  hospital, 
buttney  failed  to  cure  me,  and  it  was  get- 
ting worse  all  the  time.  Five  weeks  ago 
my  wife  bought  a  box  of  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment and  one  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  now  com- 

Sletely  cured  and  well.  It  was  impossi- 
lefor  me  to  get  employment,  as  my  face, 
head,  and  body  were  covered  with  it. 
The  eczema  first  appeared  on  the  top  of 
my  head,  and  it  had  worked  all  the  way 
around  down  the  back  of  my  neck  and 
around  to  my  throat,  down  my  body  and 
around  the  hips.  It  itched  so  I  would 
be  obliged  to  scratch  it,  and  the  fiesh  was 
raw.  J  am'  now  all  well,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  recommend  the  Cuticura 
Kemedies  to  all  persons  who  wish  a 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  skin  dis- 
eases. Thomas  M.  Rossiter,  290  Pros- 
pect Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Mar.  30, 
1905." 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC  UNION 

loriTial  School  of  Gymnastics 

•M-SM   BROAVWAV 

MILWAUKCC.  WISCONSIN 
•K«.  wirrioN.  •mmwmm 

HOME  STUDY 

DmacnD  by 
9h9  University  of  Chlca.co 

OmiM  for  T—etun  uid  StadMiU  ia  more  than  M  k 
4MMl«mle  sabJeeU  of  Aich  Beliool  sad  OoU«s«  I 
Mt.  Oao-hair  the  work  for  ab  ▲.  B.,  Ph.  B..  or  I 
1.  B.  dMreo  may  bo  done  by  eorroopoBOonoe.  B9-  I 
[Jhita4yMytim«.  AddroM.  TIm  UahrcrsHj  •!  f 
CUofv,  (DIv.  YJCiiic         "^     ' 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  nightingale's  sone  was,  of  course, 
unlike  my  preconceived  idea  of  it.  I 
had  expected  a  rushing  outpouring  of 
music,  but  I  found  more  deliberate  song 
of  disconnected  phrases  of  three  to  five 
seconds  length  each,  followed  by  pauses 
of  almost  equal  duration. 
The  nightingale,  in  transport,  seemed  to 

fling. 
His  warble  out,  and  then  sit  listening. 

Occasionally  a  more  prolonged  strain 
was  given,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  son^  lacked 
the  force,  crescendo  and  dimmuendo 
effects  of  a  continuous  effort.  It  is  a 
surprisingly  loud  song,  in  tone  a  decided 
whistle;  a  wonderfully  voluble,  varied, 
but  rather  hurd  performance.  At  times 
a  measure  or  two  suggested  portions  of 
the  song  of  our  nocturnal  singer,  the  chat, 
and  again  some  of  the  more  rapid  calls 
reminded  one  of  certain  notes  of  the 
Carolina  wren,  but  as  a  whole  we  have  no 
bird  whose  song  resembles  that  of  the 
nightingale. 

Two  days  later,  at  Cambridge,  hearing 
a  nightingale  singing  in  the  afternoon, 
I  was  impressed  alike  with  the  part  the 
bird's  nocturnal  habits  have  played  in  es- 
tablishing its  reputation  as  a  songster 
and  with  the  characteristic  omithologic 
insight  displayed  in  Shakespeare's  lines: 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be 

thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

MS-Ul  TUrd  Ave.,  New*  York 

llaa«f aetnrert  and  Importert  of 

Chemicals,  ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything  needed  in  the  Laboratory. 
Glass  blowing  done  on  the  premiaea. 
Metalware  Manufacturing  HDepart- 
ment  in  the  House. 


Teachers  College 
Columbia  University's 

profeMlonal  school  for  the  study  of  education 
And  the  training  of  teachers.  Announcement  for 
190(M)7  now  ready. 

James  Er.  Russell,  LL*  D.»  Dea.n 


Mew  Hayen  Normal  School  of  fiynuiastics 

307  T«rk  St.,  New  HaTea«  Oonn. 

Two  j«an*  ooarae  for  preparinff  t«»3her«  of  Physical 
Traioiiuc.  Ck>arae  is  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics. 
Ssamer  eoories  in  Gymnastics.  CatAlognes  sent  on 
rvqaest. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioningr  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
monicating  with  advertisers. 


THE  REDBREASTS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

As  a  familiar  door-step  bird  one  would 
expect  the  redbreast  to  utter  some  homely 
little  lay,  resembling,  for  example,  that  of 
our  chipping;  sparrow.  But,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  its  shnll  winding  pipe,  and  detached 
fragments  of  song  seemed  to  me  indicative 
of  th^  wildness  and  restlessness  which 
characterize  some  of  the  notes  of  the  pur- 
ple finch.  The  redbreast  sings  thruout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  one  should  hear  its  song  during 
the  comparatively  silent  winter  season  u 
one  would  understand  the  place  it  holds 
in  Enfflish  literature  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Englisn  people. — From  "An  American's 
Impressions  of  English  Bird  Life,"  by 
Frank  M.  Chapman  m  the  June  Scribner's. 

A  Timely  Word. 

The  weaker  the  system,  the  more  ener- 
vating the  heat  and  the  greater  the 
daneer  of  prostration.. 

This  b  a  truism — a  proposition  needing 
no  argument. 

A  word  in  favor  of  the  systematic 
effects  of  Hood's  Sareaparilla  is  timeljr — 
it  b  a  fact  that  this  peculiar  medicine 
stren^hens  and  tones  all  the  organs  and 
functions  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

We  believe  you  will  do  well  to  take 
Hood's  during  the  heated  period. 


Ke«i  and  Bealtb  far  Matlier  and  Oblld 

Mr|.  WurgLOW's  ttooTHiMO  STBUF  uss  oe«n  ased 
for  OVBR  FirrY  inSARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH. 
RRS  for  TaaiB  OWLotJlK  WHILE  TBETHING 
WrrH  PBRPBOT  SUOOBSS.  It  SO  TIIBS  the 
OHILD.  BOirrSNS  the  GUMS.  ALLA^TS  ALL  PAIN. 
UURIU  WIND  C  (  ]  IC,  and  •»  the  best  remedy  for 
niARRUGBA.  Bold  by  drn^ffists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  t«  ask  for  *^Mrs.  wlnsiov's  ttoothin^ 
Symp.  And  take  no  oth«r  kind  Tventv-flvAoantM  « 
bottle. 


Tfhmfty  bebruc  who^hsomc  men  say. 
^I^mOiUn  be  hruejjwhewho!  men  say,- 

PUBuc^SpmroH 

cndorses^BlgSawpoIio.—  y 
fr  liSA^oIid  coJ^e  of^couriniS  soap— 


Nelp  York  Unti^ersity 

Summer  School  at  University  Heiglits 

Suh  2  to  August  10, 1906 

Courses  in  all  Collegiate  Subjects  and  in 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Education  for 
Primary.  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 
Special  departments  of  Physical  Trainingi 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Work,  Domes- 
tic Art,  and  Manual  Training.  Tuition, 
$2$  ;  3oard  and  Room,  $4^.  Special  rail* 
road  rates.  Rooms  should  be  reserved  ia. 
advance.    For  illustrated  bulletin,  address 

Jamos  £.  Lough,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Washington  Square  Nekf  York  CiSy*, 

JOY  LINE, 

TWO  LINErS 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ENaUNB 

Fibst-Clabs  Pabbbnocr,  Ex- 
pBxas  A2n>  Fbbiobt  Skbvicb 

RAT£5  ALWAYS  #A«. LOWEST 

BETWEEN  BETWEEN : 

NEW  YORK  AND   NEW  YORK  AND> 
PROVIDENCE      BOSYON 

— ^Direct  Steamer* 

Tuesdays.  Thursday!, 

and  Saturdays. 

A  most  delightful  trip< 
of  about  24  hours.    > 


Steamer  every  Week 
Day  all  year   round. 

For  information  addr—0 

JOY    STE.AM8HIP     COMPANY 

S14  Wash inyton  Street, 

308  Conn-ess  Street  South  Water  Streets 

BOSTON.     MASS.        ^       PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
Phone.  6460  Main  Phone.  221-222  Union^ 

Pier  35  E.  R..  NEW  YORK.    Phone.  800  Orchard- 

SUMMER    HOMES. 
IN  GREEN  NIUS  OF  VERMONr  AND   LAKE  CNAMPIAIN 
Terms  94  to  910  per  week 

New  trains  between  Boston,  New  York,  Sprin infield 
snd  Vermont  points.    As  good  as  any  on  the  continent 

liio-page  Illustrated  broobare  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  6c.  m  stamps  for  postage. 

Address  A.  w.  ECCLESTONB.  S.  P.  A.,  Central 
Vermont  R7..  885  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  New  Jersey 
Coast  Resorts' 


are 

most 

easUy 

reached 

by 

the 


Summer   Books 

tellinK  all  about  them    will   be 
sent  to  your  address  on  receipt 
of  4C.  in  stamps  for  each  book. 
**Skasidb  Resorts     Descrip. 

IN  NBW  JBRSEY."  tion    of 

shore.   64  pa^es,  7$  Illustrations. 
••In  thb  Nbw  Jbr-     Descrip. 

SBY  Foothills."        tlve  of 
the  Inl-^nd  Resorts,  with  list  of 
farm  houses.    36  paees,  45  illus- 
trations.    Send  for  tnem  to 
C.  M.BURT.  Gen. Pass.  A^ent. 

143  Libertv  St.,  New  York  City. 


New  Jersey  Central 


*? 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BREWER 


TEACHKRS* 
AGENCY 


POSITIONS  ril.LE.D,  7*5t*0 


130?  AUDITOMUM  ftUlLDiNO 
CHICAGO 


Bi^SCH.  W  ASHUNB  AVE.,  BUFFALO.  HI, 


Kcllogg's  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

SUadj  oall  for  UMhen.  fllla  b«st  po«- 
itions;  four  last  j—r:  aT«rac«,  ilBOt 
Moh.  lUoommMidod  bj  ltoa««rB  col- 
leffMand  Normal  ll«hoola.  19tb  year. 
Jf  or  qniok  work,  oali,  *pkoB«  or  wiro. 


JMES  F.  icGULLOUSN  TEACNERS'  AaENOY  S^:S^ » «»« 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 


NOW  U  th«  time  to  R«MUt«r. 

of  tf 


Membership  good  until  the  oloee  of  the  seMOo  1906-7. 


Vaoeneies  ooonr  risht  along  through  the  year. 
Write  for  dreaiar  and  blank  1 


R      r .    C  L  A  H  K 


HICAGO.     IT      E       VAN     BUREN 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


ALBANY      TEACHERS'      AGENCY 


Bend  for  •ireu,\aTt 


Has  goeil  peeltlene  fer  goed  teachers  with  geed  reeerde 


HARI.AN  P.  PRBNCH,  81  Chapel  St..  Albwisr.  N.  Y. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  • 


Weir  York.  IM  Fifth  Ato. 
Waahfaifton,  D.  O.,  UM  Pana  Ato. 
<9htoa«o,  M  Mlehlcaa  BouloTard 


Minaoapolii.  414  Omitary  Bids. 
DoBTar,  401  (Joopar  Bldf . 
Bpokaaa,  slB  Rookary  BTook 


Aahboriea  Plaoa 
BosTOV,  MAaa. 

Portland.  Ora..  laiO  WUlUma  Ave 


I  Fraaaiaeo.  m  Markat  St. 
I  Ancaiaa,!*-  ' 


Bloak 


it  Tahiable  in  proportion  to  its 

inflnence.    If  it  merely  hears 

is   something,    but  if  it  is 

asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 


AN     AQ  E:  N  O  Y 

of   Yacancies   and  tells       -"r-   ii     yy   — r- 
you     about      them  I      ■■    r^     I 

SfttrrSl^^     RECOMMENDS 

TNK  SCHOOL    BULLETIN  AQEMCY,   C.  W.   Sanlsen,  Syraouse,   N.  Y. 

FiSHERHKACENCY 


LOKG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


S78  WalMMli  A  vcnvc 

chicaao*  ni. 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

Idirfwl  pemaaent  dtontaei  ef  aaj  Weetani  AfiOfly.    Manj  TaesBClea  tor  fapuib*  alraadf 
fsringja.    Qet  la  Una  ear^.    Waeaa  help  jou.    AddraM  for  Stal  Year  Boc*  UJ.  ALBnT. 


SCHERHERHORN  \ 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  SUte« 


Bast  14th  St.,  NawYork 


BiUblUhad  1855 


eOLORADO-TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY  ^S^32,.*cJSS22*'5f..55?.w?SU'f» 


Ooloradoand  Territories  at  $48  to  $128  per  1 


Bth.    Redfter  now. 


NAPOLEON 


A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY.    By  R.  M.  JOHNSTON.   Withfrontia* 
piece  and  maps.    12ino.    Cloth.    $1.00  net.    By  mail,  $1.10. 
"Fills  an  unoccupied  place  and  supplies  a  distinct  need." — Prof.  Edward 
Gaylard  Bourne,  of  Yale, 

**  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  as  a  first-rate  text- book  and  of  students 
as  a  model  of  composition."— Boston  TVanscript 

"Admirable.  A  clear  and  comprehensive  review  of  Napoleon's  career,  of 
his  military  achievements,  ana  of  his  work  as  a  legislator."— London 
Spectator. 

"  Mr.  .Johnston's  book  is  popular  history  of  the  best  class — scholarly,  read- 
able and  acute.  *  *  It  is  not  only  possible  to  read  this  volume,  but  it  is 
(tifficult  to  deny  one's  self  the  pleasure  of  an  uninterrupted  perusal." 
— 77w  Nation, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

11-13  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


The  New  Knowledge 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  New  Physics 
and  the  New  Chemistry  in  their  Relation 
to  the  New  l  heory  of  Matter.  By  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Locked  up  in  this  new  knowledge  is  the 
cause  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  together 
with  the  nature  of  electricity,  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  universe  and  the  birth  and 
decay  of  matter.  There  are  possibly  a 
cure  for  tuberculosis,  light  without  heat, 
a  demonstration  of  vast  stores  of  enerpr 
hitherto  unsuspected  and  a  whole  series 
of  radiations  from  matter  in  the  natural 
state.  The  whole  field  opened  so  recently, 
ranging  from  the  atoms  of  the  elements, 
corpuscles,  the  various  rays,  radio- 
activity, and  inter-atomic  eneivy,  to 
inorganic  evolution  and  cosmical  prob- 
lems, has  not  been  covered  in  one  bo<«  for 
general  readers.  There  is  need  of  a  pop- 
ular synthesis  of  the  new  discoveries  m 
science  which  separately  have  beenmak-  . 
ing  so  profound  an  impression,  and  this 
b<K>k  may  be  recommended  to  all  whether 
readers  or  students  who  iiave  followed 
the  sifpiflcant  announcements  made 
from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of  such, 
scientists  as  Becquerel,  the  Canes, 
Ramsay,  Crookea,  and  others.  I^w 
edition  with  many  illustrations.  8vo. 
Cloth.    $2.00  net.    Postage,  lec. 

The  Citizen    . 

A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the : 
Government  by  Nathaniel  Southgatb  i 
Shaler,  Professorin  Harvard  University. 

In  this  suggestive  and  most  interesting 
book  Professor  Shaler  describes  Xhe, 
relations  of  citizens,  men  and  women 
alike,  to  their  systems  of  government. 
Each  individual  has  a  relation  to  city, 
state,  and  national  government  and  to 
questions  of  public  policy,  which  is 
explained  in  this  simple,  lucid  and' 
eloquent  style  characteristic  of  the  dis-  * 
tinguished  author.  It  is  a  proper  composi- 
tion of  questions  of  every-day  interest. 
The  great  experience  of  the  author  both 
in  education  and  affairs  relating  to  public 
policy  has  been  freely  drawn  upon.  The 
Citizen  is  a  book  to  be  read  oy  every 
intelligent  American  and  to  be  in  the 
hand  of  every  teacher.  It  is  a  book  of 
ideas,  a  book  which  will  be  kept,  re-read, 
and  recommended.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.40 
net.    Postage,  13c. 

"Recommended  by  England's  leading 
Shakespearean  scholar." 

The  Shakespeare  Story  Book 

By  Mary  McLeod.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Sidney  Lee.  Exquisitely 
printed.  Elaborately  bound.  Illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne.    Price,  $1.76. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
11  East  24tli  Street  New  Yortc 
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riAfl 
A  OOP 


IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 


Milne's  Progressive  Aritiimetics 

By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
First  Book      ....       $OJiS  Second  Book      ....      $0.40 

Third  Book       -       -       -       -       $0.45 


This  new  series  of  arithmetics  hts  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Milne  to 
meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung:  up  in  some  quarters  for  a  treatment 
of  the  subject  upon  somewhat  new  lines.  This  treatment  does  not, 
however,  depart  from  the  oU  and  tried  methods  which  have  gained  for 
his  previous  series  the  widest  use  throughout  the  country. 

hi  planning  the  Progressive  Arithmetics,  the  author  has  preserved 
tfahe  older  features,  and  infused  them  with  new  life  by  a  combination 
with  whit  Is  best  in  modern  methods  of  instruction. 

Nine  Points  Worth  Noting : 

t.  Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books  teach  the  processes 
of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to 
train  the  power  of  rapid,  accurate,  and  slcillful  manipulation  of  numbers. 


2.  The  inductive  method  is  applied,  leading  the  pupils  to  discover 
truths  for  themselves,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  model  solutions  and 
careful  explanations  of  each  new  step.  3.  Each  new  topic  is  first  care- 
fully developed,  and  then  enforced  by  sufficient  practice  to  fix  it 
thoroughly  in  the  mind  when  first  presented.  4.  The  problems,  which 
have  been  framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate  to  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries.  5*  Reviews  of  various 
forms  are  a  marked  feature,  b.  Usefulness  is  the  keynote.  7.  The 
numerous  illustrations  always  serve  a  practical  purpose.  8.  In  the  First 
and  Second  Books  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  accomplished  In  a 
half  year  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  classification,  and  within  that  space  the 
various  subjects  have  been  treated  topically,  though  not  exhaustively, 
each  topic  being  preceded  by  a  brief  resume  of  the  concepts  already 
acquired.  9.  In  the  Third  Book  the  purely  topical  method  is  used  in 
order  to  give  the  pupil  coherent  knowledge  of  eabh  subject. 


Write  today  for  an  Illustrated  descriptive  circular 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cifldniiafl 


Chicago 


Boston 


Aflanta 


DaUas 


San  Frandsco 


"  As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after 
development,  so  the  early  beginnings  of  education  are 
of  most  importance."  Froebel. 

If  Froebel  were  alive  to-day,  he  would  without  a  doubt 
recommend  and  use  the  Beginners'  pencil.  It  is  as  its 
name  implies,  made  expressly  for  Beginners.  It  is 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  contains  a  large  soft  lead 
suitable  for  easy  writing.  It  will  not  tire  the  muscles 
of  the  child's  hand,  and  it  rests  the  hand  of  the  teacher. 

Send  four  cents  in  stamps  and  a  sample  will  be  mailed  you. 

In  pree^ring  your  specifications  for  supplies  for  the 

next  school  year,  we  can  help  you  to  select  the  right 

pencil  for  the  particular  work  in  your  school  by  sending 

you  DIXON'S  PENCIL  GUIDE  and  DIXON'S  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  ^ These  two  books  contain  just  the 

information  you  have  been  wishing  that  someone  would  print.    They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company^  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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NAPOLEON 


A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY.  By  R- M.  JOHNSTON.  Withfrontis- 
piece  and  maps.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.00  net.    By  mail,  $1.10. 

"Fills  an  unoccupied  place  and  supplies  a  distinct  need." — Prt>f,  Edward 
Gaylard  Bourne,  of  Yale, 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  as  a  first-rate  text-book  and  of  students 

as  a  model  of  composition."— Boston  Tranacrtpt 

"  Admirable.    A  clear  and  comprehensive  review  of  Napoleon's  career,  of 

his  military  achievements,  and  of  his   work   as   a   legislator."— London 

Spectator, 

"  Mr.  Johnston's  book  is  popular  history  of  the  best  class— scholarly,  read- 
able and  acute.  *  *  It  is  not  only  possible  to  read  this  volume,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  one's  self  the  pleasure  of  an  uninterrupted  perusal." 
— 7%6  Nation, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


Stone's  History  ot  England 

Revised  edition;  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Fully 
illustrated  with  maps,  etc.  Stone's  History  has  a  unique 
place  as  a  book  of  moderate  size,  containing  the  essentials 
m  an  attractive  form,  without  being  loaded  down  with  un- 
important details.  In  its  revised  form  none  so  well  adapted 
for  a  treatment  of  English  History  in  Public  Schools.  Just 
adopted  for  City  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Sample  copy  for  50  cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


TRANSLATIONS 


Imuriimear 
Harollton*  Locke  and  ClarR's 

<3ciod  T^jpe-Well  Printad-Ifne  Pbpw -Hall- 

Id  flJe,  postpaid.   Send  for  aample  paves 

^^"S;3f5S;/^-}DAVI^  McKAT,  PttbHther,  6io  S.  Washington  S<r.,Phila. 


LiNm! 
Tho  Best  TraaalatlcMis 

^Hew^Oopyiirfit  Introdoolimis-llaw  Type- 
Good  Paoer-WiiU  Boand-CkKiTeiilflBt  for  the 
Pookei-Prioe.  postpaid,  60  eents  each. 


f™S=l*KE  BREEZES 


MANITOU 


Can  be  enjoi od  In  safe  deii^ 
Oa  QIC  fflUL  $T1AM5HIP 

OR  COMFORTp   REST  AND  PLEASURE^ 

It  offers  an  unequalled  opijortunlty 
Irst  Qfase  Only-RaGsenger  Service  Exoluelvely 

McKLdrn  rt>rofftTtJ8.  flT«ctric  liahllnfri  an  f^rir^iit  bout  fKii]iT*pc>d  for  t#apl« 
VI bHi  iTihTi^ I  T ii.b t      T h rt  4^  Hft iTl n ff A  WiK' L ] T  U  1  tr  1  M^n  <'!■  k^Mi f »,  1^ m n k .     ^ 
furl,  i'hiirlvTuli     i*eiu.kpr,  llatr^al-  ^tpHtiiH  and  JlHcL|fia<>-  IaLhaiJ 
OHninjTCtins  fur  OetrolU   IltilTiiJtt,  llHlmh  rttnl  all  F.B*i**rio  *nj(i 
f,^aDti4JlHii  PAliit*.     Ank  nlHiiiC  oiirAVi4f''k^''Tid  Trifle  fi^f  fii 
M^iTI.     For  TemiJI,    Duu^li^tn  nml  Hft»fT^m.i^iaLHf^  AiliLl 


M         ^^f^^sr^^^  ^^^  BEROLZHEIM,  0.  K  h.  MinitoK  Stemmsliip  Co..  O^ietflV 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


tliilitTRi^t  tblr  time  requir^A  hi  tnotp 

m   lt»Tifrr    from  ib*i  imn*  r«ciujred   to 

tftkf*  on  ■  tjrp«writ^Tribl»ork  aD4  pat 

CPU  mnotbet.  Add  yuu  b«Ti9  tJieai>f  jaff 

The  New  Tri-ChPorae 

Smllh  Premier 

Typewriter 

J I  writvn  p[ir!pL#,  re»df  or  non- 
fddiDii  black  a^carding  to  tbfl 
ri4tiir4  of  rhp  work  to  Iv  diiiKt. 

tTpt<writinr    iihoDld    AtfUi^pciftta 
tb«  vhJdi?  of  tbtti  c^ir  iQCdH. 

The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Campany 

Home  OlUce  and  Factory 

Syracuse,  N*  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


SUMMER    HOM  ES 
IN  GREEN  MILLS  IF  VERMONT  AND   UKE  CHAaPlAII 
Terms  S4  to  810  per  week 

New  trains  between  Boston.  New  York,  SprioKfield 
snd  Vermont  points.    As  good  as  any  on  the  contineBt 

Ifiu-page  illnHtrated  broohnre  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  6o.  in  stamps  for  ppsiaire. 

Address  A.  W.  EC0LB8T0NB.  8.  P.  A.,  Oentrml 
Vermont  Ry..  886  Broadway,  New  York. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  hjr  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  eom*' 
municating  with  advertiaen. 


This  was 
said  of 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WTH  THEM 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS^SS^ 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Ask  8«ati*ii«p.  Tha  Eatorbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfa.  Co. 


M  Jolm  8ftrMft»  KewTork 
Works:  GMndoB,  K^^  4^ 
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Rational  Commencements. 

The  Commencement  season  has  ended.  There  is 
left  behind  the  sweet  scent  of  the  evergreen  and  the 
flowers,  the  memory  of  beautiful  yoimg  faces,  and 
earnest  calls  to  the  ideal.  It  is  wise  to  make  much 
of  these  occasions.  They  have  in  them  a  power  of 
uplift,  which,  properly  utilized,  may  affect  tne  whole 
school  community.  They  are  worth  planning  for, 
carefully  planning  for,  these  annual  events.  The 
old  style  program  with  its  stilted  declamations,  ora- 
tions, and  music,  with  perhaps  a  talk  by  a  school 
trustee  or  a  clergyman,  still  survives  in  imillumined 
places.  That  is  not  the  kind  I  have  in  mind.  It  is 
too  imreal,  too  far  removed  from  the  every-day  pro- 
gram of  the  school.  It  lacks  sincerity  and  point. 
The  only  kind  that  is  worth  spending  thought  and 
time  and  labor  upon  is  that  ^hich  affords  to  the 
parents  and  neighbors  of  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  general  scope  and  the  real 
purpose  of  the  school. 

Readers  of  The  School  Journal  may  remember 
the  plea  for  rational  Commencements  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  Professor  Lucy  Salmon,  of  Vassar,  who 
lu^ed  that  the  exercises  should  be  such  as  to  present 
to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  the  real  work  of  the 
Institution.  The  suggestion  was  timely.  Voices 
had  been  raised  condemning  all  Commencements, 
especially  those  of  the  high  schools,  as  a  delusion  and 
a  fraud,  presenting  orations  and  essays  known  to 
have  been  chiefly  the  work  of 
teachers,  which  if  they  had  been 
honestly  written  by  the  pupils, 
would  not  be  worth  listening  to. 
The  abolition  of  graduation  exer- 
cises was  seriously  considered  in 
several  places.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  agitation  was 
directed  against  sham  rather  than 
against  the  idea  imderlying  Com- 
mencements. The  voice  of  wisdom 
advised  the  adoption  of  programs 
aiming  at  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive presentation  to  the  public 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  school's 
work.  Superintendent  Maxwell,  in  an  address  before 
the  Eastern  Public  Education  Association,  expressed 
the  consensus  of  the  best  educational  opinion  when 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  graduation  exer- 
cises having  nothing  to  do  with  the  children's  school 
lessons,  and  added  that  he  wanted  the  parents  to 
see  what  the  pupils  were  actually  doing  in  school. 
"The  interest  of  the  public,"  he  said,  "should  be 
aroused  in  the  school  work  itself." 

A  notable  example  of  a  Commencement  adhering 
closely  to  the  spirit  and  actual  work  of  the  school 
and  placing  these  in  a  striking  and  enjoyable  fashion 
before  the  people,  was  that  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
two. or  three  years  ago.  The  closing  exercises  of 
Tuskegee  were  reported  in  the  newspapers  over  the 
whole  country.  The  School  Journal,  too,  had  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings.  Those  who  had  been 
trjing  to  defend  their  cut-and-dry  programs  by  the 

Elea  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  show  in  a  few 
oure  all  the  practical  phases  of  a  comprehensive 


course  of  studies,  were  completely  routed  by  that 
exhibition.  When  it  comes  to  representing  even  the 
various  phases  of  agricultural  instruction  and  the 
teaching  of  trades  in  a  way  to  impress  the  visitors, 
from  the  most  alert  down  to  the  very  humblest  one, 
then  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  left  for  an  evasion 
of  the  issue. 

This  year  the  desire  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the 
new  plan  was  more  widespread  than  ever.  Hun- 
dreds of  programs  have  been  received  at  this  office, 
thru  the  courtesy  of  friends  of  The  School  Journal, 
of  which  the  great  majority  showed  unmistakably 
the  general  trend  toward  rational  exhibits.  In  some 
instances  the  plan  was  followed  of  having  all  classes 
at  work,  the  visitor  passing  from  room  to  room. 

The  most  striking  example  of  a  really  satisfactory 
Commencement  was  that  of  the  Girls'  Technical 
High  School  of  New  York,  described  in  the  present 
number  of  The  School  Journal  by  an  interested 
eye-witness.  The  prograpi  was  skilfully  planned  to 
present  the  work  of  the  school  most  vividly  and  in 
an  enjoyable  manner.  The  place  of  the  school  as  an 
important  part  of  the  municipal  life  of  the  city  was 
also  emphatically  illustrated,  for  the  acting  mayor 
presided  and  the  corporation  coxmsel  delivered  one 
of  the  two  principal  addresses.  The  speeches  by 
Mr.  Delaney  and  Mr.  Tifft  were  scholarly  presenta- 
tions of  the  duty  of  the  public  towards  its  schools 
and  the  schools'  reciprocal  duties.  Every  subject 
in  the  course  of  studies  was  represented  in  an  original 


An  Easy  Question, 


Let  me  answer! "  Picture  at  Academy  of  Music  Commencement. 
Posed  by  Miss  Jessie  Beach. 

manner  calculated  to  stamp  forcibly  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
the  whole  scope  of  the  school.  It  was  a  splendid 
object  lesson,  fully  deserving  the  attention  and 
praise  accorded  it  by  the  metropolitan  press  and  by 
those  who  attended.  Knowing  that  the  readers  of 
The  School  Journal  will  be  glad  to  have  sugges- 
tions of  ways  and  means  for  placing  before  their  own 
commimities  the  actual  workings  of  their  schools, 
a  full  accoimt  of  this  event  is  given  room  in  these  pages. 
Reports  of  interesting  and  significant  school  exer- 
cises are  always  welcome.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
really  good  material  of  this  nature.  Let  us  join 
hands  to  make  the  Commencement  season  next  year 
bear  rich  fruit  in  the  life  of  our  coimtry. 

The  Pittsburg  teachers  have  won  a  notable  vic- 
tory, the  lessons  of  which  will  be  of  considerable 
significance  for  the  coimtrv  at  large.  They  will  be 
described  in  The  School  Journal  next  week. 
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A  Notable  New  York  Graduation. 

By  C.  S.  Griffin,  Editor  of  Our  Times. 


The  great  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York  City  was  recently  the  scene  of  the  most  inter- 
esting graduating  exercises  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
occasion  was  the  year's  end  of  the  Girls'  Technical 
High  School,  New  York's  newest  institution  for 
secondary  education.  The  School  Journal  has 
made  it  readers  familiar  with  much  of  the  work  of 
this  school  and  its  remarkable  growth.  The  school 
has  many  times  outgrown  its  original  quarters  and 
now  occupies  the  abandoned  Board  of  Education 
offices,  an  old  grammar  school  building,  and  parts  of 
two  others.  They  have  no  hall  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings  so  the  Board  of  Education  had  to 
rent  the  Academy  of  Music  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  school  together  in  one  place  at 
least  once  a  year. 
I  was  told  that 
this  has  been 
brought  about  by 
ex  -  commissioner 
P.  F.  McGowan, 
now  president  of 
the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen and  by 
Commissioner 
Thos.  J.  Higgins, 
both  of  whom 
have  been  especi- 
ally interested  in 
the  high  school 
problems  of  the 
crowded  parts  of 
New  York. 

A  thousand 
girls,  about  ha^ 
of  the  school,  par- 
ticipated, — six 
hundred  sitting 
on  the  large 
Academy  st^^e 
and  the  rest  oc- 
cupying seats  di- 
rectly in  front  of 
it.  I  could  not 
but  agree  with 
Mr.  McGowan  in 
likening  the  scen^ 
to  a  beautiful' 
garden.  One  visi- 
tor remarked,  "I 
am  glad  that  sen- 
timent has  not 
yet  gone  out  of 
our  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. They 
have  given  these 
girls  a  bright  spot  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  young 
woipan's  Commencement  day  and  her  wedding  day 
are  the  two  most  beautiful  in  her  life.  It  makes 
me  a  girl  again  to  see  them  so  pretty,  so  excited,  and 
so  happy. '^ 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  way 
principal  and  teachers  of  the  High  School  let  the  girls 
themselves  occupythe  most  important  place.  When 
the  program  began  there  was  no  one  on  the  stage 
but  the  girls  themselves. 

A  beautiful  silk  flag,  the  gift  of  Commissoner  M. 
S.  Stem,  was  brought  forward  and  saluted  by  the 
whole  assembly  who  sang  the  words  to  music  ar- 
rsuiged  by  Mr.  Joseph  Donnelly,  the  singing  master. 
His  program  that  evening  was  excellently  arranged. 
His  chorus  gave  us  a  powerful  old  Hebrew  melody, 
"Lord  of  All." 


Gowns  of  their  Own  Make. 
Pcsed  by  Miss  Christine  Thompson. 


The  Lord  of  all  did  reign  supreme 

Ere  yet  this  world  was  made  and  formed. 

When  all  was  finished  by  His  will, 
Then  was  His  name  as  King  proclaimed. 

And  should  these  forms  no  more  exist. 

He  still  will  rule  in  majesty; 
He  was,  He  is,  He  shall  remain, 

His  glory  never  shall  decrease 

My  spirit  I  commit  to  Him, 

My  body,  too,  and  all  I  prize. 
Both  when  I  sleep  and  when  I  wake 

He  is  with  me;  I  shall  not  fear. 

It  is  set  to  a  weird  and  ponderous  melody  wholly 
unlike  the  music  we  commonly  hear.  The  other 
numbers  were  typical  of  our  cosmopolitan  school 

population:  Irish, 
Scotch,  English, 
Italian,  Scandi- 
navian, and  pat- 
riotic American 
selections. 

T  o  introduce 
the  main  pro- 
gram a  tall  girl 
with  a  beautiful 
voice,  Miss 
Claude  McKen- 
zie,  welcomed  vb 
in  the  name  of 
the  students. 
Principal  McAn- 
drew  then  greets 
ed  usin  behalf  of 
the  teachers  and 
told  us  how  Com- 
missioner M  c  - 
Gowan  had  been 
a  friend  and 
neighbor  to  the 
school  while  on 
the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  had 
gone  on  doing 
things  for  the 
students  after  he 
had  been  pro- 
moted to  the 
second  highest 
municipal  office 
within  the  gift  of 
the  people.  Mr. 
McGowan  in  the 
Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Appor- 
tionment n  a  d 
urged  the  speedy 


selection  of  a  site  for  the  school's  new  building 
and  had  personally  investigated  and  recommended 
ten  available  parcels  of  land  from  which  one 
could  be  selected.  The  site  has  been  chosen. 
The  plans  for  the  building  are  under  way.  Mr. 
McAndrew  then  told  of  Mr.  McGowan's  election 
by  the  graduates  as  chairman  of  their  exercises. 
He  sent  a  committee  of  girls  from  the  stage,  who 
brought  the  acting  Mayor  up  from  the  audience, 
smiling  and  blushing  like  a  schoolboy.  Such  a 
demonstration  of  affection  and  acclaim  as  the 
ex-commissioner  received!  It  certainly  did  make 
the  honorary  chairman  proud.    He  said  so. 

Hon.  John  J.  Delaney,  Corporation  Counsel  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  delivered  the  first  set  speech 
of  the  evening:  A  comparison  of  the  educational 
advantages  offered  to  every  girl  even  of  the  humblest 
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birth  with  tRose  obtainable  by  a 
queen  in  Elizabeth's  time.  It 
was  a  broad  and  scholarly  de- 
fense of  the  American  school 
system;  no  spread-eagleism,  no 
bidding  for  applause,  but  a 
powerful;  earnest,  ahd  dignified 
address  that  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  the 
finish  and  was  alone  enough 
to  justify  calling  the  people 
together  to  keep  them  thinking 
on  the  value  of  public  schools. 

Class-Work  on  the  SUjc 

Chairman  McGowan  then  in- 
troduced what  he  called  a  con- 
densed school  day  prepared  at 
his  request  in  order  that  parents 
who  had  not  recently  visited 
the  school  might  visit  it  now. 
He  said  that  he  had  asked  that 
every  kind  of  class  in  the  Girls' 
Technical  High  School  might  be 
represented;  cooking  class  in 
kitchen  costimie,  a  physical 
training    class    in    conifortable 


Setting  up  Exercises. 
Commencement  picture  posed  by  Miss  Mary  Johnson. 


#=*4r 


A  Class 
Posing  for 

gymnasium  suits,  and  a  chem- 
isby  class  in  laboratory  aprons. 
''I  would  like  the  fathers  and 
mothers  to  see  what  their  girls 
look  like  in  school." 

A    huge    gold    frame    came 
down   from   above;  the    lights 
went  out  in  front;  curtains  were 
drawn  aside;  and  we  saw  "the 
opening  day."       By   a   skilful 
placing   of    lights    behind    the 
frame  a  group  of  girls  were  made 
to  appear  like  a  brilliant  paint- 
ing.   Some  were  presenting  their 
entrance  cards  to  a  teacher  who 
VTBs  recording  their  names  in  a 
great  book;  others   were   being 
Bhown  where  their  first   classes 
recited,  while  still  others  were 
being  loaded  down  with   great 
stacks  of  free  text-books  which 
we  presumed  they  were  expected 
to  absorb.    The  curtains  closed 
and  four  girls,  with  another  act- 
ing as  teacher,  rolled  four  black- 
boards   upon    the    stage    and 
treated  us  to  a  lesson  in  algebra. 


IN  Gymnastics. 
grace  and  balance. 


Various  problems  originated  by 
an  algebra  teacher,  Mr.  Dim- 
mick,  were  dictated  by  the 
teacher-girl  and  solved  on  the 
blackboards  by  the  pupils. 

'*  If  2,000  girls  want  a  piece  of 
land  200  feet  square  for  a  school 
building  how  do  they  get  it?" 
asked  the  little  teacher. 

After  figuring  furiously,  the 
workers  at  the  blackboard  secured 
the  answer:  "McGowan  " 

"What  is  that  little  figure 
after  Mr.  McGowan's  name?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"That  means,"  said  a  girl, 
"that  Mr.  McGowan  is  worth 
two  men." 

At  this  another  girl  waved 
her  hand  frantically. 

"What  is  it.  Rose?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"It  means  McGowan  square." 

"Haw  is  that?" 


Chemical  Laboratory  on  the  Stage  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Miss  Ernestine  Molwitz,  Teacher. 
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Housekeeping — The  Bandaging  Class. 
Miss  Nellie  Dean,  Teacher. 

"Mr.  McGowan  is  always  square." 

"Correct." 

Next,  the  curtains  opened  and  showed  us  a  chem- 
istry class,  "carbon  dioxide":  A  group  artistically 
arranged  at  laboratory  tables,  surrounded  by  the 
glistening  glassware  that  belongs  to  chemistry.  Till 
now  I  never  realized  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a 
science  class.  Miss  Ernestine  Molwitz,  the  teacher, 
had  executed  a  beautiful  painting,  worthy  of  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  artistic  feature  was  evident  in  every  picture 
shown.  Each  teacher  had  consulted  with  Miss  Susa 
Whedon  and  Miss  Martha  Hurlburt,  instructors  in 
drawing,  who  had  criticised  the  grouping  and  sxig- 
gested  color  schemes,  etc.,  imtil  the  series  was  a 
lesson  in  art  composition  as  well  as  in  educational 
methods. 

Eight  girls  then  came  to  the  blackboards  and 
wrote  figures  selected  at  random  by  another  girl. 
Fifty  figures  in  five-place  quantities  were  written 
and  then,  by  the  watch  the  contestants  were  started 
on  an  addition  race.  Every  column  had  to  be 
proved  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  Seven  out 
of  the  eight  came  up  with  the  right  answer,  the 
winner  making  the  record  of  37  seconds. 

"Geometry:  tangent  and  polygon"  was  repre- 
sented by  the  spirit  of  mathematics  holding  a  scroll 
on  which  was  engraved  a  problem,  while  a  semi- 
circle of  wondering  girls  looked  with  awe  upon  it. 
Behind  them  appeared  a  girl's  head  in  a  hoop  while 
another  girl  with  a  rod  laid  a  tangent  on  it. 

The  Beautiful  Side  of  School  Work. 

A  physics  picture,  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis  Ammer- 
man,  showed  the  girls  at  work  with  levers. 

A  pennianship  class  covered  the  boards  with 
running  o's.and  wrote  copy  book  mottoes. 

"Biology"  composed  by  Miss  Lillian  Sage,  showed 
a  tall  golden-haired  girl  holding  a  huge  lens  over 
a  bush  of  flowers  which  all  of  a  sudden  shook  itself 
and  proved  to  be  eight  laughing  girls  clothed  in 
green  and  various  colors  representing  different  blos- 
soms. A  colored  girl  represented  the  black-eyed 
Susan. 

Then  came  in  a  troop  of  girls  carrying  typewrit- 
ing machines  on  little  tables.  They  sat  at  -  atten- 
tion," while  their  teacher-girl  dictated  into  their 
stenography  note-books  a  letter  to 

His  Honor,  Mayor  McClellan,  on  his  vacation  in  London, 
England : 
Dear  Mr.  McClellan — The  students  of  the  Girls'  Tech- 
nical High  School,  at  their  graduating  exercises  in  the  Acad- 


emy of  Music,  and  giving  a  demon- 
stration of  all  kinds  of  school  work, 
send  you  and  Mrs.  McGellan  best  wishes 
for  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey. 

"Sign  your  own  name.  The 
first  one  thru  will  send  the 
letters." 

The  typewriting  machines 
clicked  and  soon  a  girl  pulled 
out  her  paper,  addressed  her  en- 
velope, and  ran  to  the  dictator 
who  looked  over  the  work,  sealed 
and  stamped  the  envelope  and 
sent  the  writer  out  to  mail  in  the 
nearest  letter  box  that  it  might  go 
over  seas  to  the  absent  Mayor. 
This  feature  was  prepared  by 
Miss  Nellie  Boothby  of  the  com- 
mercial department. 

Mr.  George  K.  Hind's  commer- 
cial class  ran  in  with  a  complete 
office    equipment,   from  roll  top 
desk    to   telephone.    They    paid 
bills,  posted  books,  copied  letters, 
and  received  callers  with  a  dis- 
patcli     that    fairly    took    one's 
breath  away,    In  a  moment  they 
had  disappeared  to  give  way  to  a  class  in  declama- 
tion.   Instead  of  our  old  friend  "Curfew  must  not 
ring  to-night,"  Miss  Eleanor  Nightingale  had  her 
girls  present  what  she  has  already  described  in  the 
columns  of  The  School  Journal,  an  example  of  the 
way  good  declamation  is  demanded  in  presenting 
ordinary  matter.    Newspapers  were    handed    out; 
selections  were  made  and  the  girls  presented  in  their 
own  words  an  oral  resume  of  the  things  worth  read- 
ing in  the  daily  papers. 

Miss  Marv  C.  Craig's  beautiful  picture  represented 
a  class  in  the  care  of  infants."  A  sweet  litUe  miss 
standing  on  a  table,  was  the  text  of  a  demonstration 
by  a  tall  yoimg  woman  to  a  bevy  of  girls  with  note- 
books. Even  the  baby  realized  her  responsibilities 
and  stood  like  a  painted  figure  on  a  brilliant  canvas. 
Sixteen  of*  Miss  Florence  Willard's  girls  rolled  in 
tables  on  which  were  chafing  dishes  and  kitchen 


The  Puoof  of  the  Pudding. 
Cooking  class  picture  by  Miss  Florence  Willard. 
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utensils.  To  music  they  broke  eggs  and  beat  them, 
lit  the  lamps,  and  cooked  the  omelet  and  held  them 
up  to  the  sight  of  the  enthusiastic  audience.  Miss 
Nellie  Dean's  class  bandaged  a  woimded  subject  in 
record  time.  A  dressmaking  class  of  Miss  Rose 
Holran  and  Miss  Christine  Thompson  trundled  in 
their  sewing  machines,  drafting  tables,  and  dress 
forms.    They  measured,  cut,  fitted,  and  stitched, 

Sut  on  the  ^rons  they  had  made  and  hurried  off. 
[iss  Susa  Whedon's  picture  "Selecting  becoming 
material"  was  a  beautiful  color  scheme  showing  the 
girls  attempting  to  match  the  eyes,  hair,  and  com- 
plexion of  one  of  their  number  with  the  right  hue  of 
material. 

Miss  Ellen  Richards'  picture  represented  "Their 
own  make":  girls  clothed  in  gowns  of  their  own 
construction  showing  the  work  to  one  another. 

Hats  Made  While  You  Waih 

Mrs.  Mabel  Penrose's  dainty  little  maids  were 
great  favorites  with  the  papas  and  mammas  present 
especially  the  papas,  with  thoughts  of  savings  on 
future  millinery  bills.  These  girls  tripped  in  with  a 
dozen  great  light  boxes  and  set  their  nimble  fingers 
at  once  to  work.  On  the  frames  on  the  table  they 
set  out  the  gav  hats  already  made  and  went  to  work 
on  others.  They  built  up  the  frame,  put  on  the  top, 
covered  it,  and  added  the  trimming.  Meantime  a 
tall  and  stately  girl  had,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
saleswoman,  been  trying  on  all  the  hats  on  the  table 
and  studying  the  effect  in  the  mirror.  None  of  the 
styles  would  do.  Just  at  the  right  moment  one  of 
the  girls  at  work  finishes  a  hat  that  she  has  brought 
from  nothing  to  completion.  They  try  it  on  the 
dissatisfied  customer; — approval,  smiles,  payment, 
and  exeunt  omnea  joyfully. 

The  languages  of  the  school— French,  German, 
Latin,  and  English — were  presented  by  students  of 
Mrs.  Katherine  Bassett.  First  a  girl  began  a  speech 
in  Latin.  Another  explained  that  in  the  interest  of 
not  prolonging  the  program  too  much  she  must  do 
her  French  exercises  at  the  same  time;  this  brought 
out  a  German  girl  to  recite  her  ''Strassburg!  0 
Strassburg!"  but  the  three  reciting  at  one  time 
were  worsted  by  a  dimunitive  girl  who  spoke  plain 
English  and  closed  with  "Hail  Columbia.'' 

The  picture  of  physical  training  exercises  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Elizabeth  McMurtin,  Miss  Dorothy 
Watters,  and  Jtfiss  Mary  Johnson  were  especial 
favorites.  A  pretty  effect  was  made  as  the  pictures 
burst  into  life  by  stepping  out  of  the  frame  and  exe- 
cuting various  calisthenic  exercises  on  the  stage. 

Miss  Helen  (3ohen's  girb  gave  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  their  method  of  memory  map  drawing. 
One  girl  drew  Greece,  another  Italy,  a  third  England, 
and  the  last  the  United  States,  all  in  a  minute  and 
a  half.  Each  girl  as  she  finished  set  up  on  the  top 
of  her  blackboard  a  little  staff  with  the  national 
colors  of  her  coimtry. 

The  picture  arranged  by  Miss  Jessie  Beach  ap- 
pealed more  particularly  to  the  teachers  present. 
A  class  of  girls  bending  forward  eagerly,  some  rising 
in  their  impatience,  and  all  smiling  in  the  merriest 
kind  of  way,  represented  "An  Easy  Question:  let 
me  answer." 

Miss  Stella  Wylie's  companion  piece  to  this  showed 
the  woe-begone  attitude  and  expression  of  girls 
struggling  with  a  written  examination. 

Miss  Grace  Wright's  girls  in  drawing  worked  on  a 
huge  piece  of  paper  with  black  crayon  until  they  had 

Eroduced  a  most  imposing  structure  with  towers, 
ay  windows,  gable  roofs,  and  arched  galleries. 
They  received  a  storm  of  applause  as  they  labeled 
their  work  "wanted:  our  new  building." 

The  social  side  of  a  girl's  school  life  was  beauti- 
fully shown  in  a  picture  of  the  German  Club  cos- 
tumed as  peasant  maidens  enjoying  a  Friday  after- 
noon ''spread.".  It  was  entitled  Ein  Nachmittag 
im  Deutechen  Verein.'' 


The  closing  picture  by  Miss  Georgiana  Hodgkins 
was  especially  lovely.  Its  title  was  "Commence- 
ment: adPidimmn  corUendunt."  Minerva  held  aloft 
high  over  her  head  a  diploma.  All  about  her,  white 
gowned  graduates  stretched  forth  their  hands 
eagerly  to  grasp  it. 

So  ended  the  brief  "glimpses  of  school  life,"  the 
most  picturesque  and  illuminative  feature  of  a 
graduating  exercise  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
A  remarj^ble  feature  of  it  was  the  certainty  with 
which  one  picture  followed  the  other*  without  wait 
and  without  announcement.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned 
that  Miss  Helen  Cohen  and  Mr.  Woodford  B.  Ander- 
son were  largely  responsible  for  this,  having  seated 
the  girls  in  groups  according  to  their  parts  in  the 
program  and  by  moving  them  up  a  few  miputes 
before  their  time,  managed  to  prevent  any  hitch  or 
delay. 

Many  spoke  of  the  delightful  naturalness  of  the 
girls  in  all  their  work.  I  believe  it  to  be  due  to  the 
continued  policy  of  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
school  to  let  the  students  have  every  natural  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  to  stand  for 
the  school. 

Naturalness  as  an  Educational  Product 

In  conferring  diplomas  upon  the  graduates  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Tifft,  former  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  now  chairman  of  the  high  school  com- 
mittee, sounded  a  note  remarkably  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  evening.  It  was  a  plea  to  the  grad- 
uates to  remain  natural.  "For  you  to  be  natural 
means  to  be  womanly.  The  true  woman's  power  is 
made  up  of  the  old-fashioned  qualities  of  gentleness, 
modesty,  reserve,  purity,  and  faithfulness.  Whether 
you  go  on  to  higher  schools,  or  whether  you  go 
to  serve  the  world  by  your  industry  you  will 
need  to  preserve  these  natural  virtues  of  the  true 
woman.  Don't  let  them  wither  in  the  rush  and 
press  and  hurry  of  this  pushing  city.  Remember 
that  you  can  make  a  better  atmosphere  wherever 
you  go  and  that  it  is  your  duty  as  an  educated 
woman  to  make  it."  Mr.  Tifft  is  a  singularly  valu- 
able speaker  to  young  people  because  what  he  says 
is  so  undeniably  from  his  heart  and  is  delivered  with 
the  earnestness  that  makes  it  effective.  He^also  has 
the  unique  ability  to  face  a  graduating  class  and  at 
the  same  time  make  himself  heard,  apparently  with- 
out effort,  by  an  audience  of  3,000  people  behind  him. 

Commissioner  Thomas  Higgins  said  the  valedic- 
tory, telling  why  the  school  had  won  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  prophesied  a  future  of  ex- 
tended service  and  influence. 

Then  we  all  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and 
went  home. 

I  heard  many  a  comment  of  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion but  none  more  hearty  than  from  a  dear  old  lady 
of  seventy  years,  who  said:  * 

•"  How  beautiful  it  all  is,  and  how  much  joy  it  sent 
to  many  honies!  God  is  in  this  work,  and  this 
training  of  women  will  bring  out  many  Deborahs, 
Miriams,  and  Huldahs.  I  am  so  thankful  to  have 
lived  to  see  it  all."  And  so  am  I,  and  I  hope  to 
enjoy  many  more  unique  £k)mmencements  of  this 
unique  school. 


A  Suggestion  to  Teachers. 

There  is  nothing  that  teachers  need  more,  when 
the  time  comes,  than  a  place  to  spend  the  summer  in, 
says  Rev.  C.  B.  Bliss,  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican.  There  is  the  town  of  Hampden,  or 
South  Wilbraham  as  it  used  to  be  called,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  vacant  houses,  any  one  of  which  might  be 
made  an  attractive  summer  home  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. For  those  who  like  quiet  and  rest  Hampden 
is  an  ideal  spot.  While  onlv  ten  miles  from  Spring- 
field it  is  six  miles  from  railroad  or  trolley,  and  yet 
with  its  two  stages  a  day  it  is  easily  reached. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Backward  Pupil. 

By  Andrew  W.  Edson,  Associate  City  Superintendent,  New  York  City. 


The  backward  pupil  is  the  problem  that  perplexes 
the  faithful  teachers,  tries  their  patience,  exhausts 
their  resources,  robs  them  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and 
drives  them  to  desperation.  He  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  age,  or  to  any  system  of  schools;  he  will  continue 
a  serious  proposition  for  years  to  come.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  (MX  long-suffering  teachers  were  alive  to-day, 
fellow  pedagogs,  they  would  testify  that  the  slow 
and  backward  pupil  existed  in  their  day. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  right  of  every 
child  to  receive  an  education,  and  the  duty  of  every 
parent  and  citizen  to  provide  it.  And  every  child 
is  entitled  to  all  the  education  which  he  is  capable  of 
receiving — five  talents,  two  talents,  or  one  talent, 
"every  man  according  to  his  several  ability."  It  is 
the  business  of  teachers  and  school  authorities  to  see 
that  all — the  bright,  the  dull,  even  those  who  at  the 
time  little  appreciate  an  education — alike  receive  as 
much  of  a  training  as  is  possible,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral. 

Education  is  productive  expenditure,  not  mere 
charity.  Every  community  exercises  the  wisest 
wisdom  in  dealing  intelligently  and  generously  with 
its  schools.  Good  schools  cost  money;  they  cost 
more  than  they  did  formerly;  they  will  cost  more  in 
tie  future  than  they  do  to-day.  The  money,  how- 
ever, is  well  invested. 

Backward  pupils,  those  below  the  grade  to  which 
their  age  entitles  them,  may  be  behind  in  all  sub- 
jects, or,  as  it  often  happens,  behind  in  certain  sub- 
ejts  for  which  they  have  little  taste.  A  pupil  may 
said  to  be  over-age  for  the  grades  if  he  nas  not 
completed  the  first  year's  work  by  the  time  he  attains 
his  eighth  birthday,  the  second  year's  work  by  the 
time  he  is  nine  years  of  age,  and  so  on.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  roll-books  in  most  schools  will 
show  a  remarkably  laiige  proportion  of  pupils  behind 
the  grade  to  which  their  age  entitles  them.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York  City, 
far  from  it,  and  it  merits  the  serious  attention  of  all 
teachers  and  school  oflficials. 

Backwardness  in  grade  work  is  due  to  five  causes — 
pupils  are  irregular  in  attendance,  are  of  foreign 
parentage,  mentally  slow,  phjrsically  defective,  or 
are  poony  classified  and  poorly  taught. 
Irregular  Attendance. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  due  to  sickness,  to 
work,  to  transfers,  to  parental  neglect,  or  to  truancy. 
If  sickness  is  the  cause  of  absence  from  school,  the 
pbj^ician  should  come  to  the  rescue;  if  absence 
occurs  thru  work  imposed  by  parents,  the  courts 
should  intervene;  and  if  thru  work  assumed  by  chil- 
dren from  choice,  the  truant  officers  should  take 
action;  if  absence  from  school  occurs  thru  transfers 
into  the  schools  of  a  city  or  from  a  school  in  one 
section  of  the  city  to  another,  the  school  authorities 
are  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  loss  of  time  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  if  absence  occurs  thru 
parental  neglect,  parents»should  be  urged  to  consider 
the  value  of  an  education,  and  the  necessity  of  co- 
operating with  teachers  in  seciuing  school  attend- 
ance, and  if  that  fails,  they  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  the  law  takes  cognizance  of  just  such  cases.  A 
twenty  dollar  fine  occasionally  imposed  will  prove  a 
salutary  lesson. 

In  the  case  of  truants  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  not  only  has  the  child  a  right  to  an  edu- 
cation but  that  the  State  has  a  right  and  is  in  duty 
boimd  to  compel  the  child  to  go  to  school.  Good 
citizenship  implies  intelligence  and  virtue  and  the 
State  is  vitally  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
young. 

The  truant  is  no  criminal,  but  he  may  be;  in  fact; 


he  has  entered  upon  the  way,  and  heroic  mea 
are  often  necessary  to  set  him  aright  and  to  hole 
there.  Truancy  is  due  to  parental  neglect, 
environment,  evil  companions,  physical  or  m 
defects,  desire  to  work,  or  to  poor  teaching  and 
management.  The  remedy  for  truancy  lies 
larce  extent  in  the  teachers  hands — ^better  judg 
and  better  teaching.  A  personal  interest  ir 
individual  pupil,  sympathy  with  him  in  his  ef 
attention  to  nis  special  needs,  proper  employi 
interesting  and  profitable  work,  especially  in' 
that  develop  health,  strength,  and  manual  dext 
will  hold  boys  in  school  with  hooks  of  steel, 
greater  the  problem;  the  greater  the  opporti: 
Many  and  many  a  teacher  knows  no  such  wo 
fail.  She  has  enthusiasm  and  resourcefulness  en 
to  overcome  the  influences  that  draw  pupils 
school.  Would  that  this  could  be  said  of  < 
teacher!  Conmiitment  to  a  truant  school  si 
be  the  last  resort,  but  it  should  be  made  if  al 
fails.  The  boy  inclined  to  truancy  should  be  o\ 
to  go  to  school,  rwHens  volens. 

Foreign  Parenti  je. 

Many  children  of  foreign  parentage,  lately  \b 
in  this  country,  are  backward,  over-age  for 
grade,  laiigely  because  they  have  only  a  slight  k 
edge  of  the  English  language.  Many  of  them 
had  little  education  in  their  home  coimtry,  ai 
must  begin  at  the  bottom. 

The  main  work  at  first  with  non-English  spe; 
pupils  is  to  lead  them  to  acquire  the  ability  to  s 
the  English  language,  easily  and  correctly 
order  to  do  this  they  should  be  placed  in  a  ck 
group  by  themselves,  if  the  numbers  warrant, 
effort  should  center  on  just  one  thing — ^the  ma 
of  the  English  language.  As  scon  as  these  p 
have  acquired  a  speaking  vocabulary  sufficiei 
enable  them  to  take  up  the  work  of  a  regular  g 
they  should  be  placed  where  their  attainments 
ability  seem  to  warrant,  li  there  are  too  fc 
these  non-English  speaking  pupils  to  form  a  gro 
class,  they- should  be  placed  in  the  grade  where 
age  and  ability  indicate  that  they  belong  rather 
in  the  lowest  primary  grade  where  their  attainc 
in  English  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  be 
Mature  pupils  can  learn  the  English  language  h 
higher  graaes  better  than  they  can  in  the  lower; 
as  they  gain  in  language  power,  they  also  ga 
knowledge.  How  stupid  it  is  for  a  pupil  of 
siderable  maturity  to  be  reading  with  six-yea 
pupils,  "/  have  a  cat.    The  cat  can  mew  J' 

The  method  of  instruction  should  be  oral-o 
tive,  in  which  the  verb  should  receive  special  a 
tion.  By  this  method  pupils  are  taught  to  sc 
imitate,  to  do;  to  hear,  to  understand,  to  spea 
read,  to  write.  Sound  charts  and  idiomatic 
pressions  should  be  much  in  evidence  in  teai 
these  pupils  to  speak  correctly. 

MenUI  Difficulties. 

It  is  asserted  by  competent  authority  that  at 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  our  sc 
are  sub-normal,  with  ^1  possible  variety  of  gr 
from  those  who  are  merely  somewhat  slow  tc 
beciles  and  idiots.  From  the  standpoint  of 
school,  only  those  who  are  susceptible  of  intelle 
improvement  should  be  considered.  For  ^1 
there  should  be  a  place  in  the  public  schools.  Si 
classes  should  be  formed  and  the  children  shou 
given  the  education  that  will  best  meet  their  n 
The  State  is  under  obligations  to  assist  such  t 
come  happy,  self-supporting,  and  useful  membi 
society. 
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Sub-normal  development  is  due  to  heredity,  dis- 
ease, accident,  poor  nutrition,  or  fatigue.  The 
treatment  should  be  9uch  as  to  arouse  dormant 
energies,  to  increase  the  intellectual  powers,  to  culti- 
vate self-control,  to  train  to  self-dependence,  and  to 
some  useful  occupation.  Physical,  manual,  mental, 
moral,  and  esthetic  training  should  receive  attention 
at  every  step.  Many  an  intellect,  slow  of  develop- 
ment, will  awaken  to  life  and  action  under  proper 
treatment. 

Physical  Defectives. 

Under  the  head  of  physical  defectives,  are  cripples, 
those  having  physical  deformities,  those  hard  of 
hearing,  those  naving  poor  eyesight,  and  those  in  an 
anemic  condition. 

Here  the  school  authorities  should-  stand  for  the 
poor  imfortxmates.  ''The  cost!  The  cost!"  is  siu^ 
to  be  the  cry.  Granted  that  it  will  be  somewhat 
more  expensive  to  educate  this  class  than  to  educate 
normal  children  in  good  physical  condition — ^the 
classes  must  be  small,  special  equipment  and  specially 
trained  teachers  must  be  secured,  and  often  trans- 
portation and  medical  service  provided — but  the 
education  should  be  offered.  These  children  have 
even  a  greater  claim  upon  the  State  for  an  education 
than  have  children  in  perfect  physical  condition,  as 
they  are  so  nearly  helpless,  and  are  sure  to  be  a  bur- 
den upon  their  family  and  the  State  later  on  if  their 
education  is  withheld.  The  Board  of  Health  should 
co-operate  heartily  with  the  school  authorities  in 
educating  and  caring  for  children  having  physical 
defects.  Some  of  the  leading  cities  have  already 
provided  special  schools  for  these  children  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  sjrstem.  All  others  must  soon 
do  so.  In  case  of  only  a  few  physical  defectives  in 
any  school,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  form  a  special 
class.  These  children,  however,  should  receive 
special  attention  on  the  part  of  the  class  teacher  and 
pn3rsician.  They  should  be  allowed  to  enter  and 
leave  school  at  their  convenience,  before  or  after 
other  pupils;  they  should  have  the  choice  seats;  those 
hard  of  hearing  and  with  poor  sight  should  be  allowed 
to  sit  well  in  front;  parents  and  physicians  should  be 
consulted  frequently  and  urged  to  do  all  that  medical 
science  can  do  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  chil- 
dren. Special  attention,  expert  instruction,  prompt 
and  intelligent  treatment  are  imperative. 
Poor  Classtrication  and  Poor  Teaching. 

Rigid  classification  and  poor  teaching  are  respon- 
sible for  more  backwardness  on  the  part  of  pupils 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  object  of 
'  'chuBsification  is  to  enable  teacher  and  pupils  to  work 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  facilitate  progress. 
The  advantages  of  classification  are  that  it  increases 
the  length  of  recitation  periods;  it  leads  to  thoroness 
in  presentation;  it  stimulates  pupils;  and  it  educates 
for  commimity  life.  The  disadvantages  are  a  loss 
of  individuality — all  pupils  of  a  class  treated  alike, 
as  on  a  dead  level,  in  a  lock-step  system;  a  loss  of 
time  to  many  who  are  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
slower  ones;  and  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  dull 
pupils,  who  are  discouraged  in  trying  to  advance  with 
their  more  gifted  mates.  It  has  been  said  that  our 
system  of  grading  pupils  tends  "to  make  the  pebbles 
brighter  and  the  diamonds  dimmer*,"  but  it  is  a 
question  if  even  the  pebbles  are  not  more  likely  to  be 
crushed  than  made  brighter. 

The  three  factors  in  classifying  pupils  are  age, 
attainments,  and  ability.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the 
most  important,  as  it  gives  promise  of  future  possi- 
bility. 

The  essentials  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  scheme  of 
classification  and  promotion  are  a  broad  and  flexible 
course  of  study,  short  intervals,  and  individual  pro- 
motion. The  basis  for  advancing  pupils  should  be 
effort,  progresSj  and  possibility.  And  the  rule  to  be 
observed  in  any  individual  case  for  promotion  should 


be,  advance  the  pupils  when  the  work  of  the  grade 
above  meets  his  needs  better  than  does  the  work  of 
his  present  grade.  There  should  be  a  premium 
offered  to  the  teacher  promoting  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils  out  of  grade  during  the  term.  There  need 
be  but  little  loss  in  most  c^ses  in  promoting  pupils 
during  the  term,  providing  the  connecting  links  are 
properly  mastered,  especially  in  studies  in  which  the 
topics  are  closely  dependent.  These  studies  in  the 
elementary  grades  are  few. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pupils  will  receive  more  of 
an  incentive  for  heroic  effort  by  being  promoted  out 
of  grade  than  by  being  demoted  or  held  back  on  the 
sh^low  plea  of  thoroness. 

The  great  defect  in  our  methods  of  teaching, 
especially  in  our  closely  graded  city  schools,  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  hold  to  mass- 
teaching  rather  than  to  individual  instruction.  The 
teacher  is  prone  to  talk,  tell,  pour  in,  rather  than  to 
impel  to  effort. 

Last  February  the  Board  of  Education  in  New 
York  City  authorized  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
to  establish  in  the  elementary  schools  three  new 
grades  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  over-age  pupils: 

Grade  C  Classes — ^to  afford  non-English  speaking 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  acquire  speedily  the  ability 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language. 

Grade  D  Classes — ^to  accommodate  pupils  who 
are  soon  to  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  desire  to 
obtain  employment  certificates,  and  who  have  no 
prospect  of  completing  the  elementary  school  course. 

Grade  E  Classes — ^to  afford  pupils  over  the  nor- 
mal age  in  the  grades  below  7A  an  opportunity  to 
make  special  preparation  for  admission  to  the  7A 
grade,  and  by  so  doing  to  shorten  the  time  necessary 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools. 

As  a  result  hundreds  of  these  special  classes  have 
been  formed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils 
taught.    Several  of  Grade  D  classes — classes  for 

Eupils  who  desire  employment  certificates  and  who 
ave  nearly  completed  their  one  hundred  and  thirty 
(130)  days  of  schooling  since  they  were  thirteen 
years  of  age — have  been  established  in  our  vacation 
schools  this  summer. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  even  by  resorting  to  the  Gal- 
veston, Batavia,  Oskosh,  or  other  system,  to  avoid 
having  backward  pupils?  By  no  means.  The  Lord 
has  not  distributed  gray  matter  equally  among  our 
school  children.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  reduce 
considerably  the  nimiber  of  backward  pupils,  and 
give  to  many  of  them  a  fairer  chance  than  they  have 
ever  had  before. 

The  special  requirements  are  suitable  rooms  and 
proper  equipment — large  and  well-lighted  rooms 
with  plenty  of  aisle  space,  movable  and  adjustable 
desks  and  seats,  and  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
material;  small  classes,  each  class  not  to  exceed 
thirty  pupils,  and  in  the  case  of  physical  and  mental 
defectives,  not  over  fifteen  or  eighteen  pupils;  a 
course  of  study  outlined  to  meet  the  needs — not  of 
children  in  general,  but  of  these  particular  pupils; 
a  flexible  sjrstem  of  classification  that  gives  heed  to 
individuals  rather  than  to  masses;  specially  qualified 
teachers — teachers  who  have  a  natural  aptness  for 
the  work,  as  patience,  tact,  resourcefulness,  love  of 
children,  and  faith  in  humanity — and  who  are 
enthusiastic  students  of  child  nature  and  school 
problems,  with  expert  knowledge  enough  to  recog- 
nize and  interpret  defects;  and  suitable  instruction 
and  sensible  management.  Such  teachers  as  those 
indicated  can  be  foimd  with  a  little  effort,  especially 
if  the  salary  schedule  gives  recognition  to  special 
work  and  superior  merit,  as  it  should.  The  instruc- 
tion should  place  great  emphasis  upon  work  that  is 
interesting  and  of  value,  such  as  manual  and  indus- 
trial training,  civic  and  moral  training,  physical 
exercises,  excursions  to  places  and  objects  of  interest. 
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The  key  to  success  is  interest;  and  the  teacher  is  wise 
who  causes  every  subject  to  breathe  with  life. 

The  management  should  be  kind  and  sympathetic. 
If  the  pupil  sees  that  his  teacher  is  deeply  interested 
in  him — sjonpathetic,  kind;  appreciative — he  will 
r^pond  gloriously.  As  Dr.  Johnstone  puts  it; 
"'What  we  need  is  forward  teachers  for  backward 
pupils." 

Tt^e  spirit  of  modem  education  at  its  best;  of  educa- 
tion that  deals  with  individuals  rather  than  with 
masses,  especially  of  backward  and  unpromising 


pupils;  is  foimd  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  s 
"How  think  ye?  If  a  man  have  a  himdred  s 
and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray;  doth  he  not 
the  ninety  and  nine  and  go  into  the  moui 
and  seek  that  which  is  gone  astray?  And  if 
that  he  find  it;  verily  I  say  imto  you;  he  rejc 
more  of  that  sheep;  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine 
went  not  astray.  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these 
should  per^.'' 


The  Trail  of  the  Troublesome  Boy. 

By  SupT.  Carroll  G.  Pearsb,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
[Paper  read  before  the  General  Session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  New  Haven,  Co: 


Within  a  generation  or  two  the  physician  who 
attended  us  in  illness  relied  upon  a  very  limited 
range  of  remedies,  and  jolop,  blue  moss,  and  ipecac 
were  in  constant  requisition;  the  siu^ery  of  that  day 
was  chiefly  blood-letting  and  teeth  were  forced  out 
by  the  turn  screw.  This  was  the  day  when  water 
was  denied  to  patients  burning  with  fever,  when 
hospitals,  for  the  insane  of  whatever  degree  were 
''mad  houses''  and  their  inmates  were  confined  in 
straight  jackets. 

It  is  not  so  very  long;  either;  since  our  schools  were 
primitive  and  the  schoolmaster's  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  his  great  craft,  and  of  the 
appliances  with  and  the  material  upon  which 
he  wrought;  was  quite  as  meager  as  that  of  his  pro- 
fessional brothers  of  the  pill  box  and  scalpel.  And 
of  that  most  important  element  in  the  work  of  his 
craft,  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  his  work  lay;  he 
knew  least  of  all.  He  had  no  clear  conception; 
either,  of  that  other  important  f act^  that  in  elemen- 
tary schools  at  least;  it  is  tibe  boy  who  is  to  be  edu- 
cated, rather  than  the  subject  which  is  to  be  taught. 

An  old  writer  on  education  says  that  his  schoolmas- 
ter knew  the  boy  had  a  faculty  called  memory;  and 
that  the  bov's  memory  might  be  stimulated  by  blows 
from  a  stick  applied  to  the  boy's  skin. 

In  that  older  day  many  a  promising  child  was  laid 
away  in  its  eternal  sleep  for  lack  of  the  remedy  or  the 
treatment  that  to-day  is  commonplace  and  available 
to  all;  many  a  darkened  soul  went  out  in  the  dark- 
ness of  insanity,  when  right  care  as  we  know  it  might 
have  given  back  his  reason  and  his  chance  in  me; 
many  a  wretch  suffered  excruciating  pain  from  ill- 
kept  teeth  or  from  some  accident  or  some  slow  grow- 
ing malformation  which  modem  dentistry  or  surgery 
would  easily  and  quickly  remedy. 

And  so  in  the  school  life  of  that  day;  the  crude 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  cruder  methods  of 
management  while  producing  results  of  great  benefit 
both  to  individuals  and  to  the  State,  yet  failed  in 
numberless  cases  to  supply  the  need  of  the  child. 
Any  pupil  who  did  not  fit  the  general  scheme  or  the 
crude  conditions,  was  troublesome;  and  the  trouble 
was  likely  to  be  visited  upon  his  outer  skin.  The 
boy  who  was  stubborn  or  mischievous,  or  nervous  or 
dreamy,  or  dull  or  inattentive,  or  who  could  not  do 
well  in  certain  prescribed  studies,  or  who  did  not 
''take  to  his  books," — all  these  were  troublesome. 

The  remedies  applied  to  correct  these  troublesome 
manifestations  were  as  few  and  crude  as  those  of  the 
healers  of  the  body.  The  great  argument  lay  to  the 
sensation  of  pain  lodged  in  the  boy's  skin.  If  he 
proved  not  amenable  to  this  and  the  few  other 
remedies  as  crude;  he  was  very  likely  to  be  pushed 
overboard  as  the  car  of  education  jostled  on  its  way. 
The  trail  of  the  troublesome  boy  was  likely  to  lead 
out  of  school  by  a  short  cut  into  the  tangled  thickets 
of  life. 

As  towns  grew  and  school  sjrstems  increased  in 


magnitude;  the  greater  numbers  of  children  1 
imdfer  conditions  not  wholesome  or  natural,  incr 
the  number  of  special  or  troublesome  cases  i 
schools;  and  the  greater  average  number  of  ] 
necessarily  given  to  a  teacher  decreased  the 
which  teachers  who  saw  the  opportunity,  mighl 
to  the  individuals  with  a  tendency  to  be  trouble 

The  increased  number  of  troublesome  chi 
thus  developed  has  of  necessity  drawn  the  atte 
of  thoughtful  teachers  to  this  phase  of  their  ' 
and  the  study  which  has  resulted  has  already  bn 
about  much  improvement — ^an  improvement 
necessary  both  on  accoimt  of  the  boy  who  n< 
wiser  handling  and  a  better  chance,  and  becai 
the  energy  wasted  by  the  teacher  and  the  tii 
teacher  and  pupils  wasted  while  tnring  to  brin 
boy  into  a  state  of  conformity  with  normal  s< 
room  conditions. 

In  the  old  time  school-room;  children  deaf  or 
were  of  so  troublesome  a  quality  that  they 
seldom  retained.  The  blind  child  grew  up,  i 
the  parents  could  provide  private  instructio 
would  send  him  to  a  State  institution  where  tha 
avaQable,  barred  from  proper  education  and 
much  association  with  seeing  people,  getting 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  world  thru  his 
senses  as  the  conditions  permitted.  The  deaf 
in  the  same  conditions  grew  up  passionate;  una 
mingle  with  hearing  people — a  creature  of 
signs  and  inarticulate  sounds. 

Experience  to-day  has  shown  that  blind  ch 
and  deaf  children  may  be  taught  successfully  i 
public  schools  in  almost  any  good  sized 
bpedal  appliances  and  special  teachers  must  b 
vided.  At  &rst  these  children  must  spend  all 
school  time  with  the  special  teacher  in  the  s; 
room.  Later  as  they  pass  the  earlier  stage 
learn  to  read  from  their  point  letter  books, 
read  lips  and  acquire  the  power  of  speech;  the 
spend  some  time  in  the  classes  with  normal  chi! 
and  still  later  most  of  the  time  may  be  spent  ii 
regular  classes. 

The  possibility  of  this  work  has  already 
demonstrated.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  i 
auguration  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  villages  ^ 
it  has  not  yet  been  tried.  By  it  children  may 
up  at  home,  enjoying  a  mother's  love  and  a  fa 
care;  they  learn  to  live  comfortably  with  heari 
seeing  people;  they  thus  become  a  part  of  the 
munity  instead  of  a  class  apart;  as  is  the  ten< 
when  their  early;  their  formative  years;  are  sp< 
an  institution. 

There  is  in  most  schools  a  small  number  of  ch 
who  are  not  feeble-minded;  but  who  are  ye 
quite  normal  or  possessed  of  all  their  mental  p< 
Probably  no  class  of  children  furnishes  indiv 
more  persistently  or  incorrigibly  troublesome 
this,  when  they  are  retained  in  the  regular  s< 
and  taught  with  normal  children.    The  lack  o 
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who  is  likely  to  fail  of  promotion  may  get  his  diffi- 
culties cleared  up  so  he  can  keep  his  place  in  the 
class.  And  not  least,  the  boy  who  is  olcler,  stronger, 
more  industrious  and  capable,  may  often,  by  the 
help  the  teacher  can  give  during  this  period,  fit 
himself  for  special  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
class.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  the  new  teacher  at  the 
special  help  period,  the  pupil  may  soon  find  himself 
abreast  of  the  work  in  the  higher  class,  and  a  half 
year  saved. 

This  special  help  period  is  practicable  in  any 
school,  under  any  S5rstem  of  organization  or  classi- 
fication. Its  intelligent  use  will  remove  a  multitude 
of  small  causes  for  trouble;  it  is  not  unusual  that  the 
laggard,  the  boy  who  is  behind  in  his  lessons,  who 
does  not  understand  his  work,  who  is  out  of  touch 
with  his  teacher  is  a  trouble  maker  in  the  room. 

In  every  school  sjrstem  pupils  will  be  found  who 
do  not  fit  into  any  class.  They  have  not  had  good 
advantages  previously  and  are  far  behind  most 
children  of  their  age;  they  are  well  taught  in  one  or 
two  subjects  but  backward  in  others;  they  have  just 
arrived  from  some  foreign  country  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  language;  they  lack  interest  or  application 
or  habits  of  study,  and  the  special  help  hour  does  not 
give  the  regular  teacher  enough  opportunity  to  get 
the  necessary  hold  upon  the  boy  and  his  interests. 

For  all  these  and  for  other  cases,  the  ungraded 
room  provides  the  remedy;  for  if  the  attempt  is 
made  to  place  these  children  in  the  regular  classes, 
one  of  two  things  is  likely  to  occur:  either  the  pupil 
will  become  discoiu^ed  and  indifferent  and  as  a 
result,  finally  troublesome;  or  becoming  discouraged 
and  humiliated  he  will  drop  out  of  the  school. 

The  teacher  of  the  ungraded  room  must  possess 
sympathy  and  tact,  and  skill  and  courage,  and  must 
have  the  power  to  lead  and  inspire  the  boys  and 
girls  put  in  her  charge.  Many  a  boy  must  be  kept 
in  motion  and  at  work  until  he  gets  the  habit  of 
doing  things  and  finds  out  that  he  can  accomplish 
something.  Many  a  troublesome  fellow  must  be 
overcome  by  the  teacher's  tact  and  generalship  until 
he  acquires  a  good  disposition  towards  the  school 
and  towards  his  work.  The  teacher  in  such  a  room 
must  not  have  too  manv  pupils;  sometimes,  under 
special  conditions,  more  than  one  sqch  room  is  needed 
in  a  building. 

In  every  considerable  system  of  schools  will  be 
found  a  number  of  children  whose  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions are  such  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  in  a  school 
with  other  children  under  the  usual  conditions. 
Their  habits  of  speech  and  behavior  may  be  bad; 
their  treatment  of  other  children  upon  the  play- 
ground and  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  may  be 
cruel  or  vile;  their  tempers  may  be  such  that  either 
in  the  regular  class  or  in  the  ungraded  room,  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  the  class  is 
required  to  keep  them  in  order  and  at  work;  they 
may  be  habitual  truants  and  may  contaminate 
other  pupils  in  this,  or  in  other  respects. 

For  such  children  some  cities  have  provided,  and 
many  others  should  provide  the  ''special"  or  disci- 
plinary school.  The  ungraded  room  is  primarily  to 
aid  those  pupils  who  need  help  in  their  studies  or  in 
forming  habits  of  application, — pupils  who  may  be- 
come troublesome,  or  get  discouraged  and  leave 
school  if  they  do  not  get  the  help  such  a  room  can 
give.  The  special  school  is  primarily  for  those  who 
by  habits  or  disposition  require  special  treatment 
and  training  in  their  management  and  discipline. 
For  these  schools  most  careful  selection  of  teachers 
is  required .  Such  teachers  are  bom,  not  made.  But 
under  the  care  of  teachers  wisely  chosen,  wonders  can 
be  done  for  these  children.  Special  reports  can  be 
made  and  special  watch  kept  on  those  disposed  to  be 
truant,  until  regular  habits  of  attendance  are  formed ; 
special  skill  in  management  will  often,  in  time, 
overcome    infiJmities    of    temper;    specially    wise 


appeals  to  the  boy's  better  instincts  wfll  put  him  in 
a  good  attitude  towards  his  schoolmates  and  his 
school  work. 

The  troublesome  boy's  attendance  at  such  a 
school  need  continue  only  until  good  disposition  and 
good  habits  of  attendance  and  behavior  are  estab- 
lished; he  mav  then  return  to  the  school  which  he 
would  regularly  attend.  In  some  cases  this  will  be 
in  a  few  months;  in  others,  it  may  require  years. 
But  while  the  need  continues,  nothing  can  so  well 
meet  it,  and  so  relieve  the  regular  teachers  and  their 
classes  as  these  special  schools. 

In  every  large  school  system,  and  in  most  smaller 
ones,  there  are  boys,  and  sometimes  ffirls,  who  are 
on  the  way  to  become  criminals.  They  have  not 
yet  reached  that  point,  but  will  probably  do  so  unless 
some  preventive  measures  are  taken.  Some  of 
these  have  no  homes;  some  of  them  might  better 
have  none. 

For  these  the  parental  school  presents  the  solution. 
Such  a  school  is  not  a  reform  school;  the  boy  sent 
there  does  not  find  himself  with  young  criminals. 
It  is  a  school  which,  for  the  unfortunate  children 
who  need  it — who  canndt  be  controlled  in  any  of 
the  usual  schools; — ^whose  hours  out  of  school  undo 
all,  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  good  any  day  school 
can  do  them  during  the  usual  school  hoxirs, — takes 
the  place  of  a  home. 

In  such  a  school,  which  of  right  should  be  situated 
in  the  country — not  in  a  congested  district  in  a  city — 
certainly  not  near  a  prison — these  children  live  under 
hygienic  conditions,  eat  wholesome  food,  have 
proper  sleep.  They  learn  good  behavior  and  good 
principles  of  action  by  precept  and  by  example. 
They  form  regular  habits  of  life;  their  hours  of  sleep 
and  exercise,  of  study  and  work  and  recreation  are 
fixed  and  must  be  observed.  Sjnnpathetic  but  firm 
control  is  exercised  over  them. 

They  learn  to  be  useful  and  industrious;  frequently 
they  learn  to  practice  some  useful  means  of  livelihooci, 
in  addition  to  learning  the  usual  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools.  But  last  of  all,  the  regular  life,  under 
wholesome  conditions,  forms  habits  of  well-doing, 
and  develops  self-respect;  these  serve  as  bulwarks  to 
keep  them  in  the  paths  of  sobriety  and  industry  and . 
good  citizenship  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
leave  the  school. 

Many  excellent  schools  of  this  sort  are  now  estab- 
lished; the  need  is  generally  recognized.  It  is  only 
important  that  more  of  them  should  be  available. 
Every  school  system  should  have,  as  the  remedy  for 
those  cases  which  require  it,  this  agency  for  the 
benefit  of  the  troublesome  boy. 

And  so,  by  these  means  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  but  particularly  by  those  four  agencies 
of  general  application  and  seauence  which  have  basn 
last  mentioned — the  special  help  hour,  the  ungraded 
room,  the  special  school,  and  the  parental  school,  the 
public  schools  may  aid  in  smoothing  the  trail  for 
the  troublesome  boy;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
make  him  walk  always  in  the  broad  highway  by 
which  most  children  may  comfortably  pass,  they 
may  lead  him  by  a  trail  which  his  feet  can  follow  up 
to  a  self-respecting  and  useful  manhood. 

The  late  Henrik  Ibsen  was  not  a  success  as  an 
examination  candidate.  A  French  paper  once  pub- 
lished the  reports  of  the  examiners  on  the  papers 
which  he  sent  up  for  the  baccalaureate.  They  run 
as  follows:  ''Knowledge  of  native  language,  good; 
Latin  prose,  good;  Latin  essay,  fair;  viva-voce  Lat- 
in, only  moderate;  Greek,  bad;  arithmetic,  bad;  Ger- 
man, very  good;  French,  good;  religion,  good;  his- 
tory and  geography,  good;  Hebrew,  good;  geometry, 
good.    Remarks — By  no  means  a  fool." 

The  bad  Greek  and  arithmetic,  however,  suflficed 
to  plough  the  candidate. —  University  Correspond- 
ent  (London). 
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The  School  Garden  as  an  Instrument  of  Sound  Education. 

By  Prin.  W.  a.  Baldwin,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
[Address  at  American  Institute  of  Instruction.] 


It  would  at  first  seem  unnecessary  to  discuss  such 
a  question.  Why  may  we  not  take  it  for  granted? 
Nearly  every  one  seems  willing  to  admit  that  the 
school  garden  might  be  so  used  as  to  be  an  instrument 
of  sound  education.  Why  not  rest  the  discussion 
there  and  proceed  to  introduce  school  gardens  as 
fast  as  possible?  That  is  what  many  people  seem 
quite  willing  to  do.  Will  they  not  be  quite  as  willing 
to  put  them  out  when  the  tide  of  discussion  turns 
ana  the  school  garden  movement  is  under  the  ban  of 
criticism?  For  the  tide  will  txim.  The  school 
garden  will  not  accomplish  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  it  is  being  advertised  to  accomplish.  Some  of 
oxir  conservative  friends  will  soon  be  saying:  " Back 
to  the  fundamentals!  School  gardening  is  a  fad! 
It  came  in  with  trumpet  blasts  and  was  to  cure  all 
of  our  educational  ills.  It  has  run  its  course  and 
must  be  put  aside  with  the  other  fads,  nature  study, 
drawing,  and  manual  training!" 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  take  time  to  discuss  the 
pedagogical  value  of.  this  latest  applicant  for  a  place 
m  our  crowded  course  of  study,  and  not  blunder  in 
only  to  blunder  out  again? 

We  do  well  to  remember  that  the  school  gardening 
is  only  one  form  of  the  great  movement  of  industrial 
education. 

It  seems  well  to  me  ta  divide  the  discussion  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first,  I  shall  deal  with  the  impor- 
tance of  industrial  education  for  the  public  schools. 
In  the  second  part,  I  shall  use  the  school  garden  as 
an  illustration  of  such  industrial  work  as  seems  to  be 
appropriate  for  our  schools.  Just  at  this  time  there 
seems  to  be  a  gr^t  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
industrial  education.  Is  this  apparent  enthusiasm 
well  founded?  What  really  is  the  general  attitude 
toward  industrial  education  for  the  public  schools? 

At  a  very  important  meeting  recently  held  in  one 
of  oiir  large  cities,  a  prominent  educator  from  one  of 
our  great  universities  was  urging  the  importance  of 
introducing  at  once  into  our  schools  some  form  of 
industrial  education.  His  whole  addresfi  was  in 
favor  of  such  immediate  introduction.  Just  before 
finishing,  his  real  attitude  toward  the  subject  was 
revealed  when  he  said:  "We  should  at  least  put 
some  work  of  this  character  into  the  upper  grammar 
grades  and  some  into  the  last  years  of  the  high 
school. "  After  the  meeting  I  asked  several  superin- 
tendents who  are  very  much  in  sjonpathy  with  the  • 
movement  what  they  thought  of  the  address.  Every 
one  of  them  agreed  with  the  sentiments  therein  ex- 
pressed. In  other  words,  very  many  of  our  most 
thoughtful  superintendents  seem  to  think  that  a 
slight  modification  of  our  present  course  of  study — 
the  addition  in  the  upper  grades  of  a  little  manual 
training — ^will  do  the  trick,  will  patch  up  the  weak 
places  and  make  oiir  courses  balanced.  This  seems 
to  me  absurd.  It  is  not  so  much  a  new  subject  that 
is  needed  in  our  schools  as  it  is  a  new  spirit. 

Can  there  be  sound  education  without  industrial 
education? 

What  part  does  industrial  education  play  in  the 
education  of  a  man? 

Why  should  the  schools  take  it  up? 

How  shall  the  schools  take  it  up? 

It  is  well  to  look  about  and  see  how  the  good 
Lord  has  been  educating  men.  The  process  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  and  tho  the  form  is 
continually  changing,  the  fundamental  principles 
have  always  remained  the  same,  and  they  will  remain 
the  same  for  some  time  to  come.  Every  man  who 
has  become  a  real  leader  has,  to  use  the  words  of 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gannett,  become  so  by  following  the 


simple  rules  of  "order,  diligence,  patience,  honesty." 
"The  conditions  for  them  as  for  us  are  largely  the 
plod,  the  drill,  the  long  discipline  of  toil." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Professor 
James  who  has  pointed  out  so  clearly  the  necessity 
for  physical  expression  as  a  continued  accompani- 
ment of  impression.  We  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  the  body  must  be  made  strong  and  subservient 
to  the  mind.  And  we  have  hastened  to  put  physical 
training  and  some  formal  manual  training  into  our 
schools.  We  are  not  so  clear  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
value  of  the  work  to  bring  about  such  a  condition. 
Those  people  who  labor  most  with  the  hands  are  the 
least  educated  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and 
we  associate  a  lack  of  intelligence  and  culture  with 
physical  labor. 

"A  good  education,"  says  Plato,  "is  that  which 
gives  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable." 
.  Such  an  education  demands  among  other  things: 

First,  a  strong,  healthy  body. 

Second,  a  body  trained  to  do  the  will  of  the  mind, 
and  a  mind  made  alert  thru  physical  experience. 

These  two  points  have  found  expression  in  the 
statement  that  a  young  child  should  be  first  a  perfect 
animal. 

Third,  the  right  attitude  toward  life  and  toward 
people. 

The  first  two  may  come  thru  play  and  thru  artifi- 
cial exercises,  but  the  third  and  most  important 
one,  never. 

In  fact,  if  we  will  but  look  away  from  our  schools 
with  their  artificial  conditions  for  a  little  while,  we 
may  see  how  God  has  been  educating  men  thru  the 
ages.  If  our  eyes  are  open  we  shall  soon  see  that 
very  young  children  play,  but  very  soon  they  com- 
mence to  work. 

The  strong  physique  is  the  rule  only  among 
those  people  who  do  regularly  hard,  physical  labor. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  sound  mind. 
The  judgment  of  a  man  so  trained  is  Worth  much 
more  than  that  of  the  mere  man  of  books. 

These  facts  are  so  fully  borne  out  in  modem 
psychology  that  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  them. 
But  the  third  point  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  received 
such  general  acceptance.  Must  one  indeed  labor 
with  his  hands  in  order  to  have  and  to  keep  the  right 
attitude  toward  life?  I  certainly  believe  so.  Em- 
erson says: 

"I  hear  therefore  with  joy  whatever  is  beginning  to 
be  said  of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor  to  every 
citizen.  There  is  virtue  yet  in  the  hoe  and  the 
spade  for  learned  as  well  as  for  imleamed  hands. 
And  labor  is  everywhere  welcome;  always  we  are 
invited  to  work. 

"But  the  doctrine  of  the  farm  is  merely  this,  that 
every  man  ought  to  stand  in  primary  relation  with 
the  work  of  the  world,  ought  to  do  it  himself, — and 
for  this  reason,  that  labor  is  God's  education;  that 
he  only  is  a  sincere  learner,  he  only  can  become  a 
master,  who  learns  the  secrets  of  labor,  and  who  by 
real  cunning  extorts  from  Nature  its  scepter." 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  most  people  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  getting  a  living,  but  in  getting 
a  living  they  get  all  things, — patience,  perseverance, 
sympathy  for  others,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  society. 

From  getting  a  living  for  one's  self  one  grows  into 
getting  a  living  for  one's  family  and  thru  the  proper 
care  of  his  family  he  comes  into  proper  relations  with 
Church  and  State. 

And  you  will  remember  that  Goethe  in  his  picture 
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of  a  pedago^c  Utopia  makes  everybody  work  with 
his  hands.  One  set  of  students  forms  a  conunimity 
for  mining,  another  for  the  rearing  of  horses,  and 
the  basis  of  all  their  study  is  the  real  labor  connected 
with  that  branch  of  education  with  which  they  are 
engaged. 

If  we  can  agree  that  education  demands: 

First,  a  strong,  healthy  body; 

Second,  a  body  trained  to  do  the  will  of  the  mind 
and  a  mind  made  alert  thru  physical  experimce;  and 

Third,  the  right  attitude  toward  life  and  toward 
people,  then  we  do  well  to  test  our  schools  along 
these  three  lines: 

Does  the  ordinary  public  school 

1.  Build  up  or  tear  down  the  physique  of  the 
child? 

2.  Train  his  body  to  obey  his  mind  and  develop 
in  him  soimd  judgment  regarding  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life? 

3.  Build  up  a  right  attitude  toward  life  and 
people? 

We  answer  these  questions  in  our  minds  as  fast 
as  they  are  stated.  Our  schools  are  training  away 
from  those  things  which  industrial  training  is 
supposed  to  give. 

See  yonder  high  school  boy.  His  coat  is  of  the 
latest  cut;  his  collar  is  white  and  lustrous.  His 
mother  scrubs  to  keep  him  so.  Ask  him  to  sweep 
up  the  dirt  which  he  and  his  fellow  students  have 
made  and  hear  him  answer;  -'Do  you  take  me  for 
the  janitor?" 

Or  see  this  sweet  girl  of  sixteen  who  is  proud  to 
declare  that  her  mother  will  not  let  her  spoil  her 
hands  in  dish  water. 

It  is  easv  to  prove  that  the  home  is  as  responsible 
as  the  school.  Both  the  modem  home  and  the 
modem  school  seem  to  be  conspiring  to  educate  our 
children  without  physical  labor  and  away  from 
thought  of  physical  labor.  But  we  are  here  parti- 
culany  concemed  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools  in  the  matter. 

In  the  report  on  industrial  and  technical  education 
which  is  deservedly  receiving  so  much  attention, 
Mr.  Msatin  has  shown  very  clearly  several  things  in 
connection  with  education  as  it  used  to  be  in  New 
England. 

First,  there  were  two  systems — the  liberal,  in 
school;  the  vocational  or  apprentice,  out  of  school. 

Second,  these  systems  supplemented  each  other. 

Third,  the  apprentice  system  has  disappeared, 
and  to  use  the  words  of  the  report: 

''In  place  of  two  systems  of  training,  balancing 
each  other  and  mutually  co-operative,  there  came 
to  be  but  one,  absorbing  all  the  time  and  thought 
and  interest  of  the  children  and  youth, — a  system 
of  education  isolated  and  one-sided. 

"Well-to-do  people  are  everywhere  lamenting  that 
there  is  nothing  for  their  children  to  do.  The  chil- 
dren are  always  receiving  and  never  giving.  Food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education,  amusement, — all  come 
to  them  as  freely  as  the  air  and  the  simshine. 

"The  effects  of  these  changes  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  are  not  most  serious 
where  we  might  naturally  expect  in  a  lack  of  manual 
efficiency,  tho  that  is  marked,  but  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  side.  There  is  a  one-sided  sense  of  values, 
a  one-sided  view  of  life,  and  a  wrong  attitude  toward 
labor.  Not  having  any  share  in  productive  labor, 
and  being  out  of  touch  with  it,  the  youth  have  no 
standards  by  which  to  measure  time  or  possessions 
or  pleasures  in  terms  of  cost.  Many  persons  believe 
that  about  this  point  center  some  of  the  gravest  of 
present-day  social  problems." 

You  have,  I  believe,  already  discussed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  I  would  like  simply 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  these  recom- 
mendations are  really  carried  out,  we  must  find  some 


way  for  giving  the  children  physical  labor  which  is 
real,  productive,  and  which  meets  a  recognized  need 
of  the  school  or  the  community. 

Shall  the  school  recognize  this  industrial  work 
without  which  no  human  being  can  be  educated? 
Shall  it  encourage  and  foster  this  as  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  all  true  education?  Or  shall  it 
go  on  disregarding  this  and  throwing  all  of  the  weight 
of  its  influence  against  it? 

If  now  we  are  fully  convinced  that  some  form  or 
forms  of  industrial  education  are  necessary  in  the 

E roper  education  of  every  child,  we  would  seem  to 
e  ready  to  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  paper  and 
discuss  the  school  garden  as  one  appropriate  instru- 
ment of  such  education. 

The  child  is  bom.  into  a  world  of  mystery.  The 
business  of  education  is  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  environment,  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  it 
and  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  needs.  The  environment 
acts  upon  the  child  and  the  child  reacts  upon  the 
environment. 

Every  normal  child  feels  in  the  spring,  the  time  of 
the  making  of  gardens,  indefinite  longings;  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  woos  him;  the  woods  call 
to  him;  the  birds  sing  for  him;  even  the  breezes  be- 
witch him. 

He  longs  for  the  free  wild  life  of  field  and  woods. 
The  school  fi;arden  is  the  best  means  yet  offered  for 
satisfying  this  natural  longing  of  the  child.  Not 
only  so,  out  it  is  the  civilized  way  of  andwering  to 
this  call.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  majority  of 
men  living  outside  of  cities  are  responding  to  it.  It 
is  the  way  in  which  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
world  would  do  well  to  respond  to  it.  It  takes  the 
wild  longings  and  instead  of  repressing,  turns  them 
to  advantage  in  making  life  more  comfortable,  more 
imderstandable  and  more  beautiful. 

To  get  the  matter  more  definite  in  our  minds,  let 
us  picture  to  ourselves  an  ordinary  boy  with  his 
garden.  I  am  thinking  of  a  school  garden  in  the 
home  of  the  garden — in  the  country,  or  in  a  village 
with  the  country  all  about.  A  city  garden  has  its 
value  but  it  is  away  from  its  natural  environment 
and  must  be  artificial  and  like  all  things  artificial  it 
must  give  many  wrong  impressions. 

Oiir  boy  is  in  the  fourth  grade  and  so  about  nine 
years  of  age.  He  is  given  a  plot  of  groimd  16  by  7 
feet,  in  which  he  may  plant  vegetables.  He  has  a 
choice  between  several  kinds  of  vegetable^.  In 
another  plot  8  by  4  feet  he  may  plant  flowers.  He 
is  also  interested  in  class  plots  containing  straw- 
berries and  experimental  beds  devoted  to  cereals, 
peanuts,  and  other  vegetables  in  which  the  cla:^  in 
geography  may  become  interested.  He  is  pretty 
certain  to  have  a  garden  at  home  which  is  wholly  or 
or  in  large  part  of  his  own  planning. 

Now  how  does  the  pedagogy  come  into  such 
work?  In  laying  out  the  garden  and  planning  it, 
the  child  is  dealing  with  real  things  ancl  real  condi- 
tions and  so  we  have  the  best  kind  of  objective  work. 
Every  step  is  here  based  on  sense  perception,  and 
sense  perception,  you  will  remember,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  contributions  of  Pestalozzi  to 
modem  pedagogy.  The  work  is  done  by  children 
themselves,  hence  we  have  self-activity  There  is 
some  chance  for  choice  and  personal  initiative  and 
so  the  creative  self-activity  comes  in.  Self-activity 
and  creative  self -activity  are  the  magic  words  which 
Froebel  gave  us. 

As  the  work  goes  on  with  planting,  weeding, 
watering,  fighting  insect  enemies,  and  welcoming  the 
birds  and  toads,  the  above  pedagogical  principles 
are  continually  being  applied.  The  work  is  objec- 
tive, the  child  is  active,  imitative,  and  in  some  degree, 
creative. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  child  sees  there,  various  ob- 
jects in  their  natural  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
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himself.  He  sees  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  the 
soil;  the  sunshine,  the  rain;  of  plant  to  animal  life; 
and  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  men.  He  not  only 
sees  these  relations  but  he  feels  them — ^they  become 
a  very  part  of  him.  He  thus  gets  real  knowledge  of 
real  things  in  a  real  way.  Such  knowledge  is  power; 
power  to  do,-  power  to  understand,  a  basis  for  good 
apperception.  The  .modem  doctrines  of  interest 
and  of  apperception  are  certainly  in  and  thru  such 
wor)c.  The  child,  because  of  such  work,  will  be  the 
better  able  to  imderstand  plant  life  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  past;  present,  and  future.  If  he  sells  a 
portion  of  his  products,  as  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do,'  he  will  get  glimpses  of  the  dependence  of  man 
upon  the  product  of  the  earth  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  farmer.  If  a  part  of  his  products 
are  used  in  his  own  home  he  will  understand  some- 
thing of  the  joy  which  comes  from  productive  labor 
well  done.  If  our  boy  is  again  given  garden  work  in 
the  upper  grades  considerable  work  mav  be  done 
toward  developing  what  Mr.  Martin  has  called 
''industrial  intelligence"  and  he  will  be  the  better 
able  to  meet  the  modem  industrial  and  social 
demands. 

We  have  noted  how  the  garden  work  comes  as  a 
response  to  the  natural  demand  of  the  child  and  how 
many  of  the  pedagogical  principles  of  our  great 
educational  leaders  are  at  once  suggested  when  we 
consider  such  work.  Let  us  now  reverse  the  process 
and  starting  with  the  great  doctrines  of  modem 
pedagogy  test  this  kind  of  work  by  them. 

Modem  pedagogy  can;  I  believe;  be  fairly  well 
compassed  in  five  statements: 

1.    The  doctrine  of  sense  perception. 
•  2.    The  doctrine  of  relations. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  apperception. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  interest. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  habit  formation. 

We  are  coming  to  see  that  these  doctrines  cannot 
in  practice  be  separated,  but  must  merge  into  each 
other.  In  other  words,  sense  perception  is  not 
normally  developed  when  the  senses  are  exercised 
ypon  a  potato  bought  at  a  city  market  and  l^rought 
into  the  school-room  regardless  of  the  doctrmes  of 
relations;  of  interest;  and  of  all  the  others. 

But  if  a  potato  is  planted  and  watched  %nd  tended 
thruout  its  cycle  of  plant  life,  and  if  the  product  is 
used  for  food,  then  the  sense  perception  is  developed 
upon  something  seen  in  its  natural  relations  to  earth, 
au",  sun,  and  water;  and  to  the  needs  of  man;  certain 
interests  are  being  built  up;  a  basis  for  right  apper- 
ception is  being  established  and  right  habits  are 
being  founded. 

All  these  doctrines  of  modem  pedagogy  merge 
together  then  into  one;  viz.;  education — living;  and 
living  means  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  soul  thm 
reaction  upon  environment,  physical,  industrial,  and 
social.  The  school  garden  gives  many  opportunities 
for  such  imfolding. 

In  fact  this  conception  of  education  is  gaining 
ground  thru  just  such  industrial  work  as  the  school 
garden  affords.  Just  as  in  psychology  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  mind  as  made  up  of  separate  faculties 
has  given  way  to  the  conception  of  the  mind  as  a 
unity;  so  in  pedagogy  the  attempt  to  train  the  child 
physically  at  one  time  and  mentally  at  another  and 
then  to  subdivide  the  mental  and  train  him  en  the 
sensory  side  at  one  time,  on  the  apperceptive  side  at 
another,  and  on  the  interest  side  at  another  is  giving 
place  to  the  pedagogy  which  puts  the  whole  boy  at 
school  at  once.  A  live  boy  in  a  live  school.  And  I 
know  of  no  form  of  work  which  has  thus  far  been 
introduce^  into  our  schools  that  is  helping  so  much 
as  is  the  school  garden  toward  the  development  of 
this  latest  and  best  thought  in  pedagogy.  Certainly 
then  the  school  garden  is  an  instrument  of  sound 
education. 


In  closing;  let- us  review  briefly  the  points  which 
we  have  considered. 

1.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  industrial 
education  in  our  public  schools. 

2.  Many  educational  leaders  who  favor  such  a 
demand  seem  to  think  that  slight  modifications  of 
oiir  present  curriculum  ought  to  satisfy  this  demand. 

3.  Others  feel  that  the  school  is  now  expected  to 
do  the  work  in  education  formerly  done  by  both  the 
school  and  the  apprenticeship  system.  , 

4.  That  the  scnool  is  at  present  simply  continu- 
ing its  former  line  of  work  and  is  therefore  ''isolated 
and  one-sided." 

5.  That  education  can  be  roimded  out  only  by 
the  introduction  of  industrial  work  thnlout  the 
grades. 

6.  That  this  industrial  education  must  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  (a)  strengthen  the  body,  (b) 
train  the  mind  to  co-operate  with  the  body,  and  (c) 
give,  a  right  attitude  toward  life  and  society. 

7.  That  the  industrial  work  must  therefore  con- 
sist of  real  physical  labor  which  is  productive,  which 
is  needed  and  for  which  the  child  shall  receive  directly 
or  indirectly  some  adequate  compensation. 

8.  We  have  considered  the  school  garden  as  a 
form  of  industrial  education  which  may  be  so  used 
as  to  meet  the  above  mentioned  requirements. 

9.  We  have  seen  how  this  form  is  a  response  to 
the  nature  of  the  child. 

10.  How  it  lends  itself  to  the  exemplification  of 
the  most  important  teachings  of  modem  pedagogy. 

11.  And  now  finally,  it  is  forcing  us  to  see  that  all 
attempts  to  educate  the  child  in  accordance  with 
separate  or  isolated  principles  are  artificial  and  so 
doomed  to  failure. 

12.  That  education  is  an  oi^anic  whole;  a  growth; 
a  life;  an  unfolding;  a  continuous  progression  of 
readjustments  of  the  soul  to  the  ever-changing 
physical  and  social  environment. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  if  school  gardening  is  to 
accomplish  what  has  been  suggested,  several  things 
must  be  true;  viz.: 

It  must  be  work  and  not  play.  It  must  be  to  the 
child,  in  some  degree;  what  the  farm  is  to  the  farmer. 
It  must  be  planned  and  conducted  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  to  yield  a  fair  retum  for  the  labor  which  is  put 
into*  it  and  that  the  child  who  does  the  work  is  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  labors. 

We  ought  to  remind  ourselves  in  closing  that  such 
school  garden  work  as  I  have  in  mind  will  make  the 
child  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  sympathetic.  It 
will  cultivate  simple  tastes  ^nd  will  help  him  toward 
the  appreciation  of  such  sentiments  as  we  find  ex- 
pressed by  Hawthorne, — "In  chaste  and  warm 
affections,  humble  wishes;  and  honest  toil  for  some 
useful  end,  there  is  health  for  the  mind,  and  quiet  for 
the  heart,  the  prospect  of  a  happy  life;  and  the  fairest 
hope  of  heaven.'' 

That  tired  feeline  is  a  burden  you  need  not  carry.    'Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  will  rid  you  of  it  ana  renew  your  courage.  * 
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A  Study  of  the  School  Principal. 

By  SupT.  Clarence  E.  Carroll,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[Abstract  of  paper  before  American   Institute  of 
Instruction.] 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  development  of  the  school 
principal  he  was  the  only  teacher.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  and  the  courses  of  study. 
Discipline  alwajrs  implied  coercion.  The  coiu-ses  of 
study  for  all  except  the  beginners  reminds  one  of  the 
underground  cable  that  formerly  dragged  the  street 
cars  over  a  given  length  of  track  in  a  great  city.  This 
course  of  study  hooked  up  the  pupil  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  and  the 
class  always  went  thru  the  book  in  ten  weeks.  Each 
subject  was  as  isolated  from  every  other  as  were  the 
school  and  schoolmaster  from  the  community. 

The  second  phase  of  the  history  of  the  school 
principal  was  marked  by  a  tremendous  decrease  of 
authority.  With  the  appearance  of  the  superinten- 
dent, to  the  principal  was  assigned  the  children  of  a 
section  or  fragment  of  a  community,  and  these 
might  be  in  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
grades.  The  number  of  pupils  in  a  room,  the  assign- 
ment of  teachers,  the  course  of  study  must  all  be 
approved. 

At  grade  institutes,  the  methods  of  study  and 
instruction  are  minutely  considered,  suggestive 
lessons  are  given  and  pedagogical  courses  laid  out 
for  the  principal  and  his  (not  his)  teachers. 

Special  teachers,  from  two  to  six  in  number, 
teach  new  subiects  that  the  principal  is  supposed  to 
know  very  little  about.  Long  ago,  some  States  and 
cities  decreed  that  neither*  the  principal  nor  teacher 
should  strike  a  blow.  The  pupil  must  be  self- 
directive  as  he  is  self-active.  Discipline  is  a  result 
of  interest  and  voluntary  attention.  The  school  is 
a  smooth-running,  frictionless  machine  that  calls  for 
no  coercion,  or  tf  will  power  is  to  be  exercised  in 
directing  the  will  of  the  pupil,  it  is  furnished  by  the 
teacher.  An  up-to-date  teacher  never  refers  a  case 
to  a  principal.  Or  if  once  in  a  great  while  an  incor- 
rigible or  a  truant,  appears,  the  principal  can  onlv 
appeal  to  the  parent.  If  this  fails,  tne  principal, 
tne  teacher,  the  parent,  and  child,  together,  must 
meet  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  •  the 
discipline  consists  of  a  friendly  and  heart-to-heart 
talk  among  all  present.  Mutual  promises  are  made 
by  the  ojffender  and  his  parents  that  the  school  shall 
be  relieved  of  the  nuisance  and  this  promise  is  gener- 
ally kept. 

Undoubtedly  the  parent  sometimes  employs  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  punishment  at  home,  after  the 
interview,  but  the  principal  never,  or,  if  he  does,  it 
must  be  after  one  sunset,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  and  must  be  followed  immediately  by  a 
written  description  of  the  method  and  quantity  of 
chastisement,  and  is  often  preceded  by  permission 
obtained  from  the  parent  and  the  superintendent. 
"No  wonder  a  principal  prefers  not  to  punish  under 
such  conditions.  Unless  one  can  warm  up  to  the 
occasion  by  due  admonition  and  by  taking  a  boy  by 
the  collar  and  dancing  him  to  the  basement,  and  by 
giving  the  deserved  chastisement  at  once,  there  is 
no  satisfaction  in  the  experience  at  all.  It  is  usually 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  often  very  difficult 
indeed  for  a  parent  or  superintendent  to  persuade  a 
principal  to  administer  corporal  punishment. 

In  this  possible  complete  loss  of  original  authority 
and  apparent  importance,  there  was  a  chance  for  the 
principal  to  become  a  mere  figurehead.  Pupils, 
teachers,  and  parents  knew  all  about  the  great 
change  which  sometimes  all  came  about  within  a 
year.  The  principal  conformed,  perhaps,  but  you 
cpuld  hardly  expect  him  to  do  more.  It  takes  years 
for  a  man  to  become  really  enthusiastic  in  assisting 
in  such  a  revolution  in  his  own  case.     He  might 


resign  perhaps  or  he  might  secretly  remain  disloyal, 
or  he  might  under  pressure  become  pliant,  uncertain, 
and  lose  his  manhood.  He  often  and  often  has  be- 
come a  nonentity,  a  shade  seen  only  now  and  then 
by  the  children,  and  referred  to  in  pity  or  contempt 
by  those  who  formerly  admired  him.  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  either,  and  logically  it  began  to  appear 
that  the  principal  was  no  longer  a  necessity.  Of 
course,  some  one  in  authority  must  appear,  occa- 
sionally, and  so  a  district  principal  was  in  charge  of 
several  buildings. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  little  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  School  principal.  The  district  system 
appears  to  hold  its  own,  largely  for  financial  reasons, 
but  meanwhile  an  entirely  new  t3rpe  of  school  prin- 
cipal is  coming  in  sight.  This  principal  is  shorn  of  his 
ancient  authority  but  he  is  everywhere  an  original 
force.  He  is  both  an  executive  and  a  leader.  He 
is  responsible  for  carrying  into  elffect  the  ideas  of 
other  people,  and  yet  is  a  power  in  the  school  and  in 
the  community.  A  brief  description  of  his  activities 
will  give  a  good  picture  of  the  present-day  school 
itself. 

The  modem  school  of  the  first  order  has  an  attrac- 
tive exterior.  A  man,  a  woman,  a  home,  or  a  school, 
equally,  has  personality.  Little  touches  here  and 
there  set  olfF  the  individual  and  give  him  a  rating. 
There  is  an  indefinable  something  about  the  exterior 
of  an  attractive  home  that  establishes  its  individual- 
ity, and  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  homes. 
The  school-house  is  no  exception,  and  a  live  school 
principal  is  as  sensitive  about  his  school  building  as 
about  his  place  of  abode.  He  is  as  particular  about 
his  school  lawn  as  about  his  shoes  or  his  necktie. 
They  are  all  parts  of  himself.  Not  only  he  and  his 
boys  wheel  loam  to  grade  and  sod  to  turf  the  school 
yard,  but  teachers  and  children  all  share  in  planting 
vmes,  trees,  flowers,  and  vegetable  gardens,  which 
they  guard  with  the  most  jealous  care.  No  sign  is 
needed  to  keep  children  or  neighbors  or  strangers  off 
the  grass.  Flowers  bloom  and  fade  and  are  never 
disturbed,  for  the  entire  neighborhood  seems  to  have 
a  joint  interest  in  the  school  garden.  I  have  seen  in 
a  great  city  acres  of  flowers  and  vegetables  under 
cultivation,  streets  for  half  a  mile  lined  with  flowers 
and  set  with  young  trees  by  school  children,  all  as 
safe  from  injury  as  if  they  were  within  an  English 
hedge.  In  the  midst  of  this  bower,  once  a  spot  so 
barren  and  desolate  as  to  be  repulsive  and  to  invite 
abuse,  we  see  the  principal  once  so  fierce  and  arbi- 
trary, now  in  sweet  companionship  with  children. 
Let  it  be  said  that  this  picture  is  due  wholly  to  the 
initiative  of  the  principal  and  that  his  leadership 
alone  can  bring  such  a  transformation  to  pass. 

The  leadership  of  a  wide-awake  principal  is  just 
as  evident  within  as  without  the  school  building. 
At  least  a  few  pictures  and  some  statuary  are  seen 
about  in  the  halls  and  in  the  school-rooms.  The 
manual  training  classes  and  the  sewing  classes  have 
contributed  some  things  of  beauty  in  which  they 
have  common*  interest  and  common  ownership. 
There  is  good  housekeeping,  and  the  children  co- 
operate with  the  janitor  in  keeping  the  house  clean 
and  wholesome  within  and  without.  All  this  is 
incidental,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  a  most  vital  part 
of  good  education,  and  the  principal  who  fails  to 
comprehend  its  value  and  necessity  is  fast  asleep 
and  only  a  survival  of  doubtful  value. 

The  principal  should  make  himself  felt  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. Geography,  history,  literature,  nature 
study,  and  spelling,  offer  wide  choices.  Only  types 
of  these  studies  can  be  undertaken  and  the  selection 
of  these  types  must  be  made  intelligently.  The  prin- 
cipal must  be  familiar  with  and  responsible  for  every 
set  of  choices  of  every  teacher,  •  at  least  twice  each 
year.    The  principal  should  follow  constantly  the 
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work  of  each  special  teacher  in  music,  drawing,  physi- 
cal training,  and  manual  training,  and  pronounce  upon 
its  success,  and  that  is  not  sa3ang  that  he  should  be 
a  specialist  in  any  one  of  these.  He  should  know 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  every  individual 
teacher,  ready  to  criticize  and  to  encourage — by 
every  teacher  recognized  as  a  friend  and  helper  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  principal  of  this  model  establishment  becomes 
a  center  of  influence  in  the  community.  Once  or 
twice  every  year  the  parents  are  present  in  large 
numbers  to  see  the  work  of  their  children  and  to 
co-operate  in  raising  funds  to  decorate  the  school 
building.  They  form  parents'  organizations  to 
promote  community  education  generally. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  old-time  so-called 
school  discipline  has  practically  disappeared.  The 
new  and  more  human  subjects  of  the  curriculum  call 
for  self-activity,  and  as  a  rule,  pupils  love  to  go  to 
school. 

Discipline  is  now  mostly  merely  directive  and  not 
corrective.  The  principal  effaces  himself  and  is 
only  one  of  several  factors  in  discipline.  If  a  case 
calling  for  discipline  does  appear,  he  is  one  of  five 
persons  who  form  a  court  in  the  presence  of  which 
the  offender  sits  for  judgment  or  reprimand. 

Character,  community,  country,  are  other  worthy 
themes  that  call  for  attention  and  constant  oversight 
in  the  making  and  training  of  American  citizens  in  the 
public  schools,  ^y  one  or  all  of  these  may  well 
awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  any  workers  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  Any  man  who  can  give  proper  form 
and  movement  to  this  organism  that  we  call  a  public 
school  may  become  the  greatest  character  builder 
of  the  age.  The  very  foundations  of  the  nation  are 
at  stake.  The  public  school  alone  can  reach  the 
child  and  the  home  of  the  foreigner,  who  is  often  in 
the  majority  in  our  cities.  The  ministry  of  the 
public  school  teacher  is  welcome  in  the  alien  home 
and  often  no  other  civilizing  force  can  cross  that 
threshold.  The  old-time  principal  would  be  as 
helpless  to  reform  and  reconstruct  this  household 
as  a  burly  policeman. 

Thle  standard  modem  school  principal  approaches 


and  represents  a  new  ideal.  He  is  a  Joshua,  a 
veritable  evolution  quickly  accomplished  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  hour,  to  my  mind  indispensable  to 
the  full  success  of  oiir  school  system  and  to  our 
civilization.  No  private  school,  no  set  of  unguided 
and  uninspired  teachers  could  ever  reach  into  the 
community,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  shape  and 
adapt  to  present  needs  these  diverse  elements  in  the 
community.  The  t3rpe  is  well  established  and  may 
be  studied  and  advertised  and  identified,  and 
recognized  as  different  from  all  its  contemporaries 
and  predecessors,  and  we  must  give  him  place  and 
honor  and  full  responsibility. 

What  shall  we  say  as  to  the  relations  existing 
between  the  superintendent  and  principal? 

First,  the  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  s  the  proper  ideal  toward  which  the 

Principal  shall  work.  This  ideal  is  always  near  at 
and.  Here  and  there  in  every  community  is  at 
least  one  principal  whose  work  embodies  all  that  is 
best  and  most  inspiring,  all  that  I  have  suggested, 
who  is  near  to  the  ideal.  This  t3rpe  may  be  em- 
phasized and  a  premium  put  upon  it.  The  rest 
depends  upon  the  vision  ancl  conviction  and  carrying 
power  of  the  superintendent  himself. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  good  understanding 
between  the  superintendent  and  the  principal. 
The  superintendent  should  insure  freedom  to  Doth 
principal  and  teachers.  He  should  be  ready  to  olBfer 
encouragement  and  suggestion,  and  cultivate  faith- 
fully the  closest  possible  professional  and  if  possible 
social  relation.  The  superintendent's  le^ership 
must  be  firm  and  strong,  but  he  is  not  much  in  sight; 
he  provides  good  conditions;  but  he  trusts  his  asso- 
ciates; he  holds  them  to  strict  account  and  is  in 
closest  touch  with  all  their  movements,  but  they 
have  his  confidence;  they  frequently  call  him  into 
their  councils,  but  they  stand  alone  on  the  fighting 
line. 

His  work  is  plain  before  him,  no  other  can  do  the 
great  task  assigned  him,  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
prepare  the  way  and  to  give  him  room.  Our  rela- 
tions with  him  are  merely  incidental,  natural, 
logical,  a  result  and  not  a  cause. 


Industrial  Education  in  Europe. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.] 


E/Hgland. 

In  1889  an  act  was  passed  in  Great  Britain,  called 
the  "Technical  Instruction  Act,"  which  permitted 
local  authorities  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  "penny  in  the . 
pound"  for  technical  education  in  England.  In 
addition,  the  local  authorities  receive  considerable 
revenue  from  what  is  known  as  the  residue  grant, 
or  the  customs  and  excise  grant.  The  grant  for  the 
city  of  Manchester  amounted  to  about  £12,000  per 
annum,  and  by  further  legislation  in  1903  it  was 
made  an  absolute  annual  grant  from  the  national 
exchequer  to  all  those  local  bodies  forever  for  tech- 
nical and  industrial  training.  It  is  no  longer  optional ; 
they  are  boimd  to  give  it  to  technical  and  industrial 
training.  London,  however,  receives  more  funds 
for  technical  education  from  the  guilds  and  old 
charities  than  do  other  parts  of  England. 

Over  forty  so-called  technical  institutions  and 
polytechnics  of  considerable  size  are  now  flourishing 
and  steadily  growing  in  England  and  Scotland, 
while  there  are  many  smaller  ones,  new  institutions 
being  started  yearly. 

Character  and  Extent. 

It  is  not  sought  to  teach  the  practice  of  any  trade 
or  industry,  but  rather  to  supplement  such  practice 
with  instruction  in  the  art  or  science  of  principles 


applicable  to  specific  industries,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  wood  carving,  engraving,  inlaying, 
metal  chasing,  enameling,  china  painting,  embroid- 
ering, artificial  flower-making.  Other  subjects  in  the 
technical  schools  are  physics,  engineering, — steam 
and  electrical, — building  trades,  metal  trades,  chem- 
istry, textile  engineering,  manual  training,  commer- 
cial training,  etc.  There  are  also  maintained  in- 
struction classes  for  women  in  cookery,  dress  cutting 
and  making,  and  other  domestic  branches.  Nearly 
every  institution  maintains  day  and  evening  sessions. 

Fees. 

The  fees  charged  for  tuition  are  very  reasonable, 
depending  in  many  cases  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  student.  In  the  evening  classes,  for  instance, 
many  schools  regulated  their  fees  to  correspond  with 
the  amount  of  money  earned  by  the  students  at 
their  work  during  the  day. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

Teachers  of  the  workshop  classes  are  found  to 
require  three  qualifications:  first,  practical  familiarity 
with  the  work  taught,  such  as  best  can  be  acquired 
by  holding  a  position  as  foreman  in  some  first-class 
establishment;  second,  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the 
scientific  and  art  principles  applicable  to  the  work 
taught,  and  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  the  b^t  tech- 
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nical  institutes;  third/  natural  ability  as  teachers. 
In  many  cases  it  w  has  been  found  very  difficult  to 
combine  these  qualities,  but  it  is  becoming  less  so 
with  the  age  of  tne  institutes.  Some  of  the  teachers 
in  the  evening  classes  continue  to  practice  their  trade 
by  day.  Where  that  is  not  done,  special  care  must 
be  exercised  by  the  teacher  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  progress  of  workshop  practice. 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

While  in  general  no  specific  examinations  relative 
to  the  admission  of  students  are  insisted  upon,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  higher  branches  of  technical 
education,  yet  the  applicants  must  possess  sufficient 
Qualifications  to  enable  them  to  successfully  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  schools.  The  minimum  age  at 
which  a  student  may  enter  is,  in  most  cases,  fourteen 
years,  altho  there  are  one  or  two  institutions  which 
allow  boys  to  enter  at  nine  years  of  age. 
Obstacles. 

There  are  some  obstacles  necessarily  met  with  in 
installing  an  innovation  of  this  kind,  such  as  the 
indifference  of  employers  to  the  progress  of  technical 
education;  but  this  indifference  is  being  gradually 
overcome,  many  employers  being  greatly  in  favor 
of  technical  education,  and  striving  to  stimulate  it 
by  offering  prizes  for  excellence  in  studies  and  paying 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  fees  of  their  workmen  at  their 
trade.  Employers,  tho,  are  realizing  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  technical  education,  and  prefer 
school-trained  apprentices,  paying  such  better  wages 
than  they  would  receive  were  they  not  so  trained. 
The  most  serious  obstacle,  however,  is  due  to  the 
poor  general  education  of  the  English  workman. 
Benefits. 

The  student  is  benefited  as  man  by  securing  a 
better  education.  Where  trade  union  restrictions 
are  strong,  or  where  the  apprenticeship  system  pre- 
vails, he  may  not  earn  full  journeymen's  wages  until 
twenty-one,  no  matter  how  competent  he  may  be 
at  an  early  age  thru  natural  ability  or  work  in  the 
technical  classes;  but  after  twenty-one  he  may 
advance  rapidly  to  high  industrial  position;  and  in 
the  large  nimiber  of  industries  where  these  restric- 
tions do  not  prevail,  the  student  will  find  his  financial 
position  soon  improved  thru  proficiency  obtained 
in  the  technical  classes. 

Aside  from  the  improvement  of  the  workman,  two 
other  benefits  are  widely  noted.  One  is  the  greater 
appreciation  by  the  piirchasing  public  of  the  good 
qualitv  of  goods  and  of  the  artistic  side  of  house 
furnishing, —  medieval  castings,  ornamental  brick- 
work, enameling,  etc.  The  other  advantage  most 
widely  noted  is  that  of  the  trade  itself.  This  may 
take  the  form  of  developing  from  the  ranks  of  the 
workmen  a  superior  class  of  foremen  and  of  skilled 
workmen;  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  revealing  and 
developing  to  untold  usefulness  the  small  minority, 
estimated  by  one  distinguished  principal  as  three  per 
cent,  of  his  pupils,  who  are  naturally  observant,  and 
who,  under  the  training  of  these  technical  instructors, 
are  likely  to  become  the  great  inventors  and  masters 
of  industries. 

The  greatest  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  schools 
is  their  growing  popularity,  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attenaance,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
business  interests  in  control  of  English  city  govern- 
ments to  increase  the  expenditure  for  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Attitude  of  Trade  Unions. 

When  the  schools  were  first  established  the  atti- 
tude of  the  trade  unions  was  not  friendly,  in  many 
instances  the  unions  opposing  their  establishment. 
As  time  progressed  and  the  real  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tution came  to  be  fully  realized,  the  unions  withdrew 
their  opposition,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are 
v«y  favorably   impressed   with   the  schools,   and 


assist  the  students  by  offering  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships and  in  some  cases  paying  the  tuition  fees. 

France. 

Formerly  in  France,  the  practice  of  the  handicraft 
trades  was  regulated  by  the  trade  guilds.  This  sys- 
tem remained  in  vogue  for  several  centuries,  but 
because  of  abuses  it  was  greatly  restricted  by  royal 
order  in  1776,  and  in  1791  the  guilds  were  definitely 
abolished. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  an  industrial  school 
in  France  was  made  by  Duke  de  la  Rochfoucauld. 
In  1799  it  was  declared  a  National  school,  and  later 
was  converted  into  a  school  for  training  foremen. 
It  was  followed  by  other  government  institutions  of 
a  similar  character,  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  means  were  really 
provided  for  the  technical  training  of  ordinary 
workmen. 

There  is  at  present  an  elaborate  system  of  trade 
and  technical  schools  founded  and  controlled  by  the 
Government,  and  others  operated  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  municipal  authorities.  The  Government 
has  provided  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools,  and  to-day  France  possesses  a  remarkably 
complete  system  of  trade  and  technical  schools, 
operating  imder  public  auspices,  for  furnishing 
technical  education  in  all  grades,  from  the  teaching 
of  the  simple  operations  of  ordinary  trades  to  the 
training  of  engineers  for  the  most  advanced  scien- 
tific and  technical  work. 

The  year  1878  may  be  considered  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  modem  movement  to  establish  a  system 
of  public  trade  and  technical  schools  of  a  primary 
grade  in  France;  and  in  December,  1880,  a  law  was 
enacted  providiiig  for  grafting  technical  instruction 
ui)on  existmg  primary  schools,  and  they  were  main- 
tained by  the  departments  and  commimes.  One 
result  of  this  law  was  the  establishment  by  the 
Government  of  three  national  trade  schools,  which 
were  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  others,  and  at 
a  later  date  another  school  of  the  same  character 
was  opened.  In  1892  a  change  in  the  organization 
and  control  of  primary  technical  schools  was  made, 
and  for  the  first  time  PYance  had  a  system  of  primary 
trade  and  technical  schools  under  Government  con- 
trol, and  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
was  intrusted  the  provision  for  industrial  education. 
The  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
and  Public  Works  also,  have  jurisdiction  over  some 
of  the  schools.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce  has 
supervision  of  all  the  State  technical  and  trade 
schools  proper,  except  those  teaching  mining  and 
decorative  or  industrial  art. 

Aside  from  the  State  schools,  a  large  number  of 
institutions,  including  municipal,  communal,  depart- 
mental, and  private  schools  for  purely  trade  and 
technical  instruction,  are  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  this  de- 
partment. In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  trade 
schools,  continuation  schools,  trade  courses,  etc., 
which  are  maintained  by  local  governments,  trade 
unions,  employers'  associations,  religious  orders, 
societies,  etc.  For  a  number  of  years  the  mimicipal 
authorities  of  Paris  have  been  very  energetic  in 
providing  model  institutions  for  trade  and  technical 
education,  sparing  no  expense  in  the  matter  of  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  teaching  personnel;  and,  as  a 
result,  Paris  has  the  most  progressive  schools  in 
France  for  the  primary  grade  of  trade  instruction. 

The  number  of  institutions,  established  by  labor 
unions  and  employers'  associations  is  very  large  and 
rapidly  increasing,  the  greater  number  being  evening 
trade,  technical  and  drawing  schools.  Most  of  them 
are  what  is  known  as  continuation  schools  and  courses ; 
altho  there  are  a  few  genuine  trade  schools  among 
them.  They  are  found  all  over  France,  but  are 
naturally  more  numerous  in  Paris.    Many  are  sub- 
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sidized  by  the  State,  department  and  municipality. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  important  industrial 
schools  founded  by  the  various  religious  orders, 
particularly  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
and  Salesian  priests.  An  elaborate  system  of  ad- 
ministration and  inspection  of  the  State  and  subsi- 
dized schools  has  been  provided  by  law. 

Classification. 

Schools  for  advanced  industrial  education.  Schools 
for  decorative  and  industrial  art.  Practical  schools 
of  commerce  and  industry.  National  trade  schools. 
Trade  schools  for  several  trades.  Trade  schools  for 
single  trades.  General  industrial  schools.  Trade 
and  technical  continuation  schools  and  courses. 
Industrial  drawing  schools. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are:  blacksmithing, 
molding,  carpentry,  wood-turning,  wagon-making, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  drawing,  archij:ecture,  engraving, 
gun-making,  embroidery,  millinery,  artifici^  flower 
making,  dressmaking  (for  women),  marine  engineer- 
inff,  printing,  typesetting,  tailoring,  bookbinding, 
lithography,  stenography,  and  typewriting  (for 
girls),  physics,  chemistry,  shoemaking,  textile  en- 
gineering, watchmaking,  machinery,  locksmithing, 
plumbing,  etc.  The  courses  run  from  two  to  four 
years,  with  day,  evening,  and  .Sunday  sessions. 
Tuition. 

Tuition  fees,  in  some  cases  including  board  and 
lodging,  run  from  2,800  francs  ($540)  a  year  for  the 
high  commercial  school  to  as  low  as  5  francs  (97 
cents)  in  other  schools  for  each  course  taken.  In 
some  institutions  no  charge  is  made  for  tuition;  in 
others  tuition  is  also  free,  but  students  are  required 
to  buy  certain  meals  at  the  school  (except  those  in 
indigent  circumstances),  for  which  a  charge  of  4  to 
11  cents  is  made.  In  many  institutions  a  small 
deposit  is  required  to  defray  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies  used,  and  as  a  guaranty  against  damage  to 
school  property.  In  many  cases  scholarships  are 
given,  and  tuition  fees  for  those  not  able  to  pay  are 
remitted.  In  some  instances  a  small  entrance  fee 
is  chafed. 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

Students  must  not  be  less  tjian  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  not  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  altho  in  some  cases  nineteen  years  is  the  limit. 
While  ^1  applicants  are  generally  required  to  have  a 
primary  education,  yet  some  institutions  make  it 
obligatory  upon  the  candidate  to  pass  a  competitive 
examination  for  admission. 

Benefits. 

While  trade  and  technical  education  is  not  intended 
to  do  away  with  apprenticeships,  but  to  furnish  a 
supplementary  aid  in  the  application  of  theory  to 
practice,  yet  graduates  of  these  institutions  find  no 
difficulty  in  r^ily  obtaining  employment,  and  at  a 
higher  remuneration  than  those  who  have  not  a 
technical  training;  and  in  some  cases  the  school 
training  has  been  foimd  to  supersede,  or  at  least 
materiSly  reduce  the  time  of  apprenticeship.  Em- 
ployers prefer  school-trained  men,  and  give  them  the 
preference  whenever  possible. 

Belitium. 

Belgium  has  recently  established  a  fine  system  of 
technical  training  schools,  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  supervision.  Each  year  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Labor  receives  from  Parliament,  as  a 
subsidy,  a  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  schools 
entitled  to  it.  The  Ministry  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing general  rules  regarding  assistance  rendered:  for 
schools  of  theoretical  instruction  only,  as  industrial 
schools,  a  subsidy  equal  to  one-third  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  school  is  given,  after  deduction  has  been 
made  of  any  rent  paid  and  the  sum  realized  from 


tuition  fees;  for  trade  schools  proper,  combining  both 
theory  and  practice,  the  subsidy  is  equal  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  expenses,  after  similar  deductions 
have  been  made.  The  Government  also  pays  half 
the  expenses  of  equipment  of  the  schools  with  the 
necessary  appliances.  Almost  all  the  important 
schools  are  also  subsidized  by  the  provinces  or  com- 
munes in  which  they  are  situated,  and  certain  siuns 
are  also  received  from  individuals  and  industrial 
organizations.  The  Government,  however,  has  taken 
no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  schools,  only  exer- 
cising a  supervision  over  them  after  they  are  estab- 
lished. A  system  of  regular  inspection  by  a  corps 
of  expert  inspectors,  attached  to  tlie  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Labor,  is  maintained  by  the  Government 
over  the  subsidized  schools.  Schools  may  be  estab- 
lished by  communes,  by  private  individuals,  or  in 
some  cases  by  the  provinces;  and  all  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  receiving  subsidies,  if  they  meet  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Labor. 

Classification. 

InstitiUions  for  Females. — Trade  schools,  including: 
(a)  trade  schools  proper;  (6)  trade  and  housekeeping 
schools;  (c)  housekeeping  and  trade  schools.  House- 
keeping schools  and  housekeeping  classes.  Trade 
courses.    Apprentice  shops. 

Institutions  for  Males. — Industrial  schools.  Trade 
schools.  Superior  trade  and  technical  schools. 
Saint  Luke  trade  schools.  Apprenticeship  shops: 
(a)  for  stonecutting;  (6)  for  weaviitg.    Trade  courses. 

While  these  institutions  differ  essentially  in  char- 
acter, there  is  not  one  that  does  not  keep  strictly  in 
view  the  idea  of  preparing  students  to  be  able  to  earn 
their  living  by  working  in  the  particular  branches  of 
industry  taught. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  drawing  in  all 
trade  and  industrial  schools,  and  even  in  the  trade 
schools  for  females  drawing  forms  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  instruction.  This  drawing  is  given  for 
a  practical  end,  and  is  given  with  reference  to  its  use 
in  particular  trades  or  industries. 

As  a  means  of  developing  the  highest  efforts  of 
the  students,  nearly  every  trade  or  industrial  school 
has  a  small  museum  in  which  is  placed  its  best  works; 
and  a  public  exposition  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  a  feature  in  most  schools,  especially  in  the 
trade  schools. 

Character  of  Instruction. 

Trade  Schools  for  Females. — The  trade  schools 

E roper  are  those  having  the  most  complete  program, 
oth  in  theoretical  and  practical  work,  the  sole  ob- 
ject being  to  teach  the  trades  open  to  girls,  at  the 
same  time  carrying  forward  the  ordinary  school 
education  begun  in  the  primary  schools.  These 
schools  have  a  general  course  which  is  obligatory  for 
all  pupils.  This  generally  includes  such  branches  as 
Frencn  and  Flemish,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
hygiene,  domestic  economy,  etc.  The  trades  taught 
are  necessarily  limited  in  number.  They  include 
dressmaking  and  cutting,  millinery,  artificial  flower- 
making,  industrial  drawing  and  ornamentation, 
painting  (on  glass,  china,  textiles,  etc.),  linen  work 
(lingerie),  embroidery,  etc.  Usually  the  general 
recitations  are  heard  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  trade  teaching  is  done  in  the  after- 
noon. In  these  schools  housekeeping  is  not  taught 
except  incidentally,  and  there  is  no  effort  to  prepare 
the  student  for  earning  her  living  by  housework. 

The  trade  and  housekeeping  schools  have  a  less 
extended  course,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical 
work,  than  do  the  trade  schools  proper,  but  con- 
siderably more  time  is  given  to  instruction  in  house- 
keeping. This  work  includes  mending,  washing, 
ironing,  cooking,  etc.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  as  in  the  trade  schools 
proper. 
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Housekeeping  Schools  and  Housekeeping  Classes. — 
These  schools  are  intended  for  girls  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and,  while  primarily  designed  to  fit  girls  for 
the  proper  care  of  their  own  homes,  the  elffect  of  the 
instruction  received  is  to  prepare  them  for  entering 
domestic  service.  They  probably  constitute  the 
most  interesting  class  of  scholastic  institutions  in 
Belgium,  and,  while  they  are  interesting  as  educa- 
tional institutions,  they  are  much  more  so  as  social 
institutions. 

The  schools  are  open  from  foiir  to  six  days  a  week, 
two  sessions,  each  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  hoims, 
being  held  each  day.  In  the  housekeeping  classes 
there  must  be  at  least  two  sessions  a  week,  each  of 
two  and  one-half  to  three  hours.  In  those  schools 
open  every  day,  the  complete  instruction  may  be 
given  in  one  year;  in  those  open  but  four  days  a  week, 
two  years;  and  in  the  housekeeping  classes,  two 
years. 

Industrial  Schools. — By  the  term  industrial  school 
as  used  in  Belgium,  is  meant  a  continuation  school, 
in  which  is  taught  a  number  of  scientific  or  technical 
subjects  relating  to  industrial  work.  There  are  no 
manusd  exercises,  such  as  are  practiced  in  trade 
schools,  the  instruction  being  of  a  purely  theoretical 
nature.  These  schools  constitute  the  largest  and 
most  important  class  of  institutions  that  exist  in 
Belgium  for  the  technical  training  of  young  men, 
and  their  object  is  to  give  the  workman  scientific 
instruction  which  he  cannot  acquire  in  the  shops, 
and  to  enlarge  bis  understanding  by  imparting  to 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  which  govern 
the  transformation  of  matter,  in  order  that  he  may 
gradually  relinquish  routine  work,  and  provide  him- 
self with  the  means  of  increasing  the  economic  value 
of  his  labor. 

These  schools  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  already  engaged  in  trades  or  industrial  work, 
the  instruction  being  given  outside  of  working  hoims. 
They  do  not  intend  to  teach  the  practical  part  of 
particular  work  or  trades  to  young  men  as  do  the 
trade  schools;  and,  altho  their  programs  are  so 
arranged  that  boys  mav  prepare  themselves  to  enter 
particular  trades,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
theory  involved,  these  schools  appeal  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  already  employed. 

Trade  Schools  for  males. — In  these  schools,  as 
their  name  implies,  the  object  is  to  teach  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  trades,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
amount  of  theory.  Hence  the  instruction  includes 
manual  exercises;  in  other  words,  apprenticeship  in 
trades.  In  tJiis  respect  they  differ  greatly  from  the 
industrial  schools,  in  which,  it  is  seen,  the  scheme  of 
instruction  does  not  include  manual  exercises. 

These  schools  owe  their  origin  to  the  pressing  need 
of  skilled  all-round  workmen  in  many  of  the  trades. 
The  tendency  in  the  private  establishments  was  too 
much  towards  specialization  to  allow  workmen  the 
opportunity  of  learning  more  than  certain  branches 
of  particular  trades;  and,  moreover,  it  involved  a  loss 
of  wages  when  a  workman  was  transferred,  volim- 
tarily  or  unvoluntarily,  from  one  branch  where  he 
had  gained  efficiency  to  another  in  which  he  was 
deficient,  or  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant. 

These  schools  do  not  undertake  to  teach  such  a 
diversity  of  subjects  as  do  the  industrial  schools. 
Trade  schools  are  sometimes  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  theory  and  art  of  a  single  trade,  as 
for  instance,  the  tailoring  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  hours  of  study,  there  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  trade  schools.  In  one  class  the 
school  apprenticeship  is  intended  to  supplant  en- 
tirely that  of  the  shops.  In  such  schools  the  appren- 
tices work  all  day,  with  intermissions  for  lessons  in 
theory.  In  the  other  class  of  schools  the  instruction 
is  given  at  night,  either  every  day  or  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  one  school  having  a  Sunday  session  and 
two  night  sessions  during  the  week.    The  diuation 


of  studies  varies  in  the  different  trade  schools,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  five  years. 

Tuition. 

Each  school  follows  its  own  desires  regarding  pay- 
ments required  of  students.  In  some  instruction  is 
gratuitous,  in  others  a  small  entrance  fee  is  required, 
while  in  still  others  a  regular  tuition  fee  is  charged. 
With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  payments  required 
of  students  are  very  small,  and  are  within  the  means 
of  the  laboring  classes,  from  whom  the  students 
mainly  come.  In  some  of  the  schools  for  girls,  tuition 
ranges  from  8  francs  ($1.54)  per  quarter  to  100  francs 
($19.30)  per  year.  In  some  institutions  tuition  is 
free  to  residents,  non-residents,  however,  being  re- 
quired to  pay.  In  other  schools  for  males  the  fees 
run  from  10  francs  ($1.93)  to  250  francs  ($48.25)  a 
year  for  regular  students;  while  specials  pay  double 
rates,  and  foreigners  in  some  instances  pay  as  high 
as  1,000  francs  ($193). 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

Students  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
possess  an  elementary  education,  some  schools  in- 
sisting upon  an  entrance  examination.  If  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  candidate  must  prove  that 
the  military  laws  have  been  complied  with. 
Bcnefitf. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  emplovers  is  that 
graduates  of  trade  schools  are  preferred,  as  being 
better  qualified  to  do  the  work  required.  From  the 
statements  of  employers  themselves  it  is  seen  that 
trade  school  instruction  has  proved  very  beneficial, 
enabling  the  graduates  to  more  readily  obtain 
employment  at  better  w^es,  and  materially  en- 
hancing their  prospects  for  advancement.  It  also 
shortens  the  time  necessary  to  be  spent  in  appren- 
ticeships. 

Attitude  of  Labor  Unions. 
•    Labor  unions  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  trade-school 
instruction,  and  encourage  a  desire  for  wider  knowl- 
edge and  better  conditions  on  the  part  of  apprentices. 


OutdoQir  Life. 

Will  Not  Offset  the  III  Effects  of  Coffee 
When  One  Cannot  Digest  It. 

A  farmer  says: 

"It  was  not  from  liquor  or  tobacco  that  for  ten 
years  or  more  I  suffered  from  dyspepsia  and  stomach 
trouble,  they  were  caused  by  tne  use  of  coffee,  until 
I  got  so  bad  I  had  to  give  up  coffee  entu^ly  and 
almost  give  up  eating.  There  were  timed  when  I 
could  eat  only  boiled  milk  and  bread  and  when  I 
went  to  the  field  to  work  I  had  to  take  some  bread 
and  butter  along  to  give  me  strength. 

"I  doctored  with  doctors  and  took  almost  every- 
thing I  could  get  for  my  stomach  in  the  way  of 
medicine  but  if  I  got  any  better  it  only  lasted  a 
little  while  until  I  was  almost  a  walking  skeleton. 

"One  day  I  read  an  ad  for  Postum  and  told  my 
wife  I  would  try  it,  and  as  to  the  following  facts  I 
will  make  affidavit  before  amy  judge: 

•'I  quit  coffee  entirely  mid  used  Postum  in  its 
place.  I  have  regained  my^  health  entirely  and  can 
eat  anything  that  is  cooked  to  eat.  I  have  increased 
in  weight  until  now  I  weigh  more  than  I  ever  did; 
I  have  not  taken  any  medicine  for  my  stomach  since 
I  began  using  Postum.  Why,  I  believe  Postum 
will  almost  digest  an  iron  wedge. 

"My  family  would  stick  to  coffee  at  first  but  they 
saw  the  effects  it  had  on  me  and  when  they  were 
feeling  bad  they  began  to  use  Postum,  one  at  a  time, 
until  now  we  all  use  Postum."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ten  days'  trial  of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  proves 
the  truth,  an  easy  and  pleasant  way.  "There's  a 
reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  a  copy  of  the  famous  little  book, 
''The  Road  to  Wellville." 
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The  Educational  OutlooK. 


veland  has ,  under  consideration  a 
system  for   the    teachers  of  the 


anta,  Ga.,  Has  been  asked  to  issue 
I  for  school  purposes.  The  annual' 
ipriation  does  not  even  suffice  to 
the  school  buildings  in  repair.  It  is 
ed  that  2,000  children  are  kept  out 
;hool  because  of  lack  of  proper 
;ie8  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
il  increase  is  about  700  pupils. 

.  H.  D.  Hemenway  has  resigned  his 
on  as  Director  of  the  School  of  Hor«> 
ure,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  is  con- 
Dg  a  school  farm  at  Westchester, 
.,  during  the  summer  months.  He 
lone  a  most  splendid  work  in  his 
ilty. 

9  Groszmann  School  for  Nervous 
Atypical  Children,  at  "WatcHung 
,"  Plainiield,' N.  J.,  is  doing  excel- 
¥ork.  On  June  16th  was  held  an 
ition  of  the  work  of  the  pupib.  Dr. 
mann  is  by  training,  experience,  and 
oality  especially  well  fitted  for  this 
work. 

it.  J.  G.  Stinson,  of  Marshall,  Tenn., 
M  that  the  school  term  in  his  county 
een  increased  one  month,  that  the 
^fb'  salaries  have  been  raised  and 


Matching  the  Eyes,  Hair,  and  Complexion. 
Dressmaking  Class  of  Miss  Susa  Whedon.     (See  page  59.) 


that  all  of  the  school  districts  are  out  of 
debt. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Heeter,  superintendent  of 
primary  schoob  in  Minneapolb,  has  been 
mentioned  for  the  superintendency  of 
the  St.  Paul  schoob. 


Teaching  Office  Practice. 
Picture  posed  by  Mr.  George  Hinds.     (See  page  58.) 


iam  H.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  of  London, 
ad,  says:  I  consider  antikamnia 
I  the  best  treatment  for  women. 
dy  to  whom  I  am  giving  them  had 
been  free  from  pain  at  periods. 
IS  always  obliged  to  take  to  ner  bed 
st  day,  but  since  taking  the  tablets 
8  been  perfectly  free  from  pain.  I 
ibe  two  tablets  for  a  dose. — The 


Missouri  to  San  Francisco. 

State  Supt.  W.  T.  Carrington,  of 
Missouri,  b  said  to  be  considering  a 
proposition  to  appeal  to  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  State  to  contribute  ten  cents 
each  for  a  fund  to  erect  a  school  building 
in  San  Francbco. 

"San Prancbco  was  well  equipped  with 


public  schoob,"  said  Superintendent 
Carrington,  "nearly  all  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  terrible  earthquake. 
There  b  little  doubt  that,  when  the  appeal 
can  be  made  directly  thru  the  schoob, 
the  response  will  be  so  liberal  that  a 
splendid  building  will  be  erected,  the  gift 
of  the  schoob  of  Missouri  to  the  children 
of  San  Francbco. " 

Educate  Farm  Boys. 

In  hb  annual  message,  Governor  Ter- 
rill,  of  Georgia,  gives  more  attention  to 
schoob,  says  the  Savannah  News,  than  to 
any  other  subject.  He  is  particularly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  for  educating 
along  agricultural  lines.  He  advises  that 
an  appropriation  sufficient  to  erect  agri- 
cultural college  buildings  at  the  State 
University  be  made.  He  points  out  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  b  largely  due 
to  agriculture,  which,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
That  he  b  right  in  this  matter,  there  are 
few  who  will  deny. 

'  In  connection  with  the  proposed  agri- 
cultural college  at  the  State  University, 
he  believes  there  ought  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural school  establbhed  in  each  congres- 
sional dbtrict,  and  if  it  is  thought  not  to 
be  advisable  to  have  so  many  agricultural 


Catarrh 

Whether  it  is  of  the  nose,  throat,  8tomadli« 
bowels,  or  more  delicate  organs,  catarrh  is 
always  debilitating  and  should  never  fail  ot 
attention. 

It  is  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  when  kept  in  a  state  of  inflammation 
by  an  impare,  commonly  scrofoloas,  con* 
dition  of  the  blood. 

Hood'sSarsapariHa 

Cures  all  forms  of  catarrh,  radically  and 
permanently  —  it  removes  the  caase  and 
overcomes  all  the  effects.    Get  Hood's. 
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MENNEN'S"""'* 


Toilet 


lidCUID 

Powder 


AT  THE  SEA  SHQRB 

>f  V II ijoti 'H  w Itl  ffl V e  i ni Til **tl i:i t^  rol i 8 f  from 

prt*>kl^f     hrjil.    llMLrilll?,  Piiii-tMini  unri  :ill 

*ikJn  Ir^urilMi.   ihlnlb^H^l^^t^>W n  «ilj-iMci 

Imj  I  a  r< ir  y ! I II r  ij  rni iHX U^n.    K.f  m 1 1'  f«  v cry- 
wh<»r«ort*ytu«imc«uls.    Sample  iiee, 

GERHARD MENNEN  CO..  Newark.  N.J. 

•    TRYMENWEN'g  VIOLET  (BoraCed)  TALCUM. 


Composition  in  the 
Elementary    School 

(IN  PRESS) 


By  JOSEPH   S.  TAYLOR.  Pd.D..  District  Superin- 
tendent of    Schools,   in    tlie    City    of    New    York 


This  book  presents  the  seience  and  art  of  composition  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  composition 
as  a  mental  process  and  as  a  form  of  art,  in  order,  by  such 
analysis,  to  relate  the  subject  to  other  modes  of  expression, 
and  to  find  the  data  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  prin- 
eiples  which  govern  the  aim  and  method  of  teaching  the  art 
to  children. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  "psychology  of  composition/' 
the  "aim  of  composition/'  "method  in  composition/' 
"forms  of  composition/'  "the  correction  of  composi- 
tions/' etc.  A  collection  of  devices  for  making  composi- 
tion interesting  and  effective  which  has  been  secured 
by  the  author  from  successful  teachers.  These  aids  are 
elassified  by  grades  and  include  suggestions  for  both 
oral  and  written  work.  There  is  also  a  complete  plan  or 
order  of  exercises  comprising  work  for  an  entire  eight-year 
coarse;  and  a  corresponding  chapter  of  children's  composi- 
tions, illustrating  the  various  exercises  called  for  by  the 
plan.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  exercises  for  dictation, 
classified  by  grades.  In  short,  while  the  book  contains  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  theory  of  composition  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  complete  practical  manual  for  the 
teacher  ever  published.  127no.    Cloth.    $1.00 

A.  S.   Barnes  &  Company 


11-15  East  Twenty-Fourth  Street 


New   York 


2  0,512 

REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
vastly  more  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is 
reflected  in  the  equipment  of  the  commer- 
cial  schools. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Nei¥  York  and  Everywhere 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

IS  UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  SUPERIOR  ROUTE 
TO  ALL  POINTS 

South,  Southwest,  Cuba,  Mexico 
and  California 

The  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
"The  Sapphire  Country,"  and  "The  Land  of  the  Sky," 
the  most  charming  all-year  resorts,  are  reached  by  the 
Southern  Railway. 

The  Route  of  the  Famous  WASHINGTON  AND 
SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED  LIMITED,  Electric- 
Lighted  NEW  YORK  AND  MEMPHIS  LIMITED— NEW 
YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS -THE  UNITED 
STATES  FAST  MAIL. 

The    Southern    Railway 

BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT- BEST  IN  SERVICE— BEST  IN 
TI  VIE— BEST  IN  SCENERY— BEST  IN  APPOINTMENTS 


DINING  CAR  SERVICE  ON  ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS 


NEW  YORK  omCES    ::    271  and  085  Broadway 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
Washington,  D.  C. 


S.  H.  HARDWICK 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


W.  H.  TAYLOE 
General  Passenger  Agent 


16  JcrrcRsoN  st., 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


11-16  EAST  24TH  ST.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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of  soigs  aid  a  mlBimun  of  teaching 


MELODIC  MUSIC  SERIES 

By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper 


Pirstteaier     .    $0J5 
SecMi  Reader  •       Jl 


HM  Reader 
Fairth  Reader 


$0.49 
.59 


This  new  course  presents  a  graded  collection  of  choice 
songs,  not  requiring  the  use  of  charts.  The  boolcs  clearly  out- 
line etch  year's  woric,  providing  all  the  necessary  nuterial,  so 
graded  and  explained  that  the  course  can  be  conducted  without 
difficulty  by  teachers  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in 
teaching  music. 

There  is  a  simple  and  natural  development  in  rhythm,  in 
chromatics,  In  minor  and  part  writing,  and  in  tone  study. 
Throughout  the  song  element  is  the  basis  of  study.  The  words 
of  the  songs  are  especially  fitted  for  each  grade.  They  pertain  to 
the  child  world  and  are  bright,  cheerful,  and  interesting. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  classical  composers,  and  a  large 
number  of  folk  songs,  the  series  includes  a  noteworthy  collection  ' 
of  songs  contributed  especially  for  these  books  by  eminent 
living  composers.    Never  before  have  so  many  choice  original 
songs  been  brought  together  in  a  series  of  this  kind. 


Send  for  descriptive  circular 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  Yortc 


Cincinnati 


Ciilcago 


An    Interesting    and    Instructive 
Series  for  Teachers   and  Schools 

LIVES  OF  GREAT  WRITERS 

By  Tudor  J^iks 

Each  ismo.    Cloth.     Illustrated.    Price,  fi.oo.    With  Portraits, 
Bibliographies,  and  Comments. 

In  the  Days  of  Scott 

Mr.  Jenks  sketches  the  life  in  old  Edinburgh  in  tlie  time  of 
literary  giants,  and  outlines  the  surroundings,  influences,  and 
conditions  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  his- 
tory  of  English  literature. 

In  the  Days  of  Chaucer 

"An  initial  volume  in  a  new  series  of  boolcs  projected  along 
vital  lines  and  to  be  written  in  a  vital  spirit.  Fresh,  informal, 
taking.  Not  only  the  story  of  Chaucer  s  life,  but  a  picture  of 
the  England  of  his  time."— TA*  Outlook. 

In  the  Days  of  Milton 

The  contrast  between  Puritan  and  Cavalier  life  is  vividly  pic- 
tured at  the  outset  of  Mr.  Jenks's  charming  life  story  of 
Milton  and  Milton's  England.  The  sketches  m  varying  life, 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  show  at 
once  the  fresh,  broad,  and  helpful  spirit  in  which  Milton's  life 
and  times  are  placed  More  us.  -  ,^ 

In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare 

"  Mr.  Jenks  has  succeeded  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  t>ein£ 
at  once  scholarly  and  popular.    Should  be  in  every  school 
library."—  Springfield  Republican. 
Send  for  Catalog  oj  Books  for  Teachers  and  SchooU, 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  G>. 

11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York. 


"AN  ADMIRABLE  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN  DICTIONARY  MAKING" 

THUS      A      DISTINGUISHED      EDUCATOR      CHARACTERIZES     THE 

CLARENDON  DICTIONARY 

PLEASE  NOTE  THESE  POINTS 

1.  The  makers:  William  Hand  Browne,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  late  S,  S.  Haldeman,  Universit/of 
Pennsylvania,  each  an  expert  in  his  part)  of  the  making.    Such  makers  ^ve  the  work  high  authoritative  value. 

2.  A  handy  vohune  of  less  than  400  pages,  containing  nearly  30,000  words. 

3.  The  Spelling  and  Pronunciation  represent  the  best  current  usage. 

4.  The  clean,  clear  typography ;  the  vocabulary  words  in  a  neat  Clarendon  letter ;  the  fine  white  paper  ;  the 
testefal  binding,  make  the  nook  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

5.  The  excellence  and  value  of  its  subsidiary  departments  are  notable ;  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English 
Language ;  List  of  Irregular  Verbs ;  Affixes ;  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scripture,  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names ;  French,  Italian  and  Latin  Phrases  ;  Values  of  Foreign  Coins. 

6.  A  Reference  Book  for  the  home  library  table,  the  pupil's  school  desk,  and  the  business  office  desk. 
SUze  6^x5  inches.    380  pages.    Illustrated.    Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth.     Price,  45  cents. 


UNIVERSITY   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


27-29  W.  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  120  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 


714-716  Canal  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS 
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NATION  AND  STATE 

A  Text'Vook  on  CiHl  Qobernment 

By  GEORGE  MORRIS  PHILIPS,  Ph.  D. 

PLAN . — It  is  not  a  history  of  the  ori^rin  and  growth  of  government 
It  is  a  text-book  which  the  average  pupil  who  is  ready  to  take 
up  this  subject  can  understand  and  study  to  the  satisfaction  of 
himself  and  his  teacher.  It  includes  just  the  points  that  you 
would  put  into  such  a  book  and  omits  just  what  you  would  omit. 

S IZE. — It  is  not  too  big.  Nothing  essential  is  omitted,  but  a  reason- 
able size-limit  is  secured  by  the  omission  of  non-essentials  and 
by  unusual  simplicity  and  clearness  of  statement. 

MAKE-UP—This  book  contains  206  pages,  divided  into  twenty 
six  chapters,  which  are  sub-divided  into  topics  briefly  treated 
in  separate  paragraphs.  Differences  of  importance  are  clearly 
indicated  by  differences  in  ty^e.  The  print  is  good.  The 
binding  is  in  cloth  with  gold  letver,  and  is  attractive  and  sub- 
stantial. There  are  fine,  full-page,  suitable  and  interesting 
illustrations. 


•  Christopher  Sower  Co.,  Publishers 

614  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 


BAUSCH    &    LOMB 
School  Laboratory  Supplies 

We  are  now  supplying  a  majority 
of  the  leading  laboratories  with 
Microscopes,  Projection  Appar- 
atus, Chemical  Glassware,  chem- 
icals and  laboratory  apparatus  in 
general.  We  want  every  Teacher 
of  Sciences  to  have  our  Catalogs 
of  Microscopes,  Microtomes,  Pro- 
jection Apparatus  and  our 

438  Page  Catalog 

of  General  Laboratory  Supplies ;  a  complete 
encyclopedia  of  information  on  laboratory 
apparatus.  Free  to  teachers. 

Bausch   &   Lomb    Optical  Co. 

Rochester,   N.  Y. 

New  York      Boston      Washlfifton      Chicago      Saa  Francisco      Frankfurt  a/M,  Qermany 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap/* 
Get  ^ood  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


Neiv  York  Unil^erntv 
Summtr  School  af  Uahenity  Heights 

fitly  2  to  August  i#,  1906 

CoorMt  in  all  Collegiate  Subjects  and  in 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Education  for 
Primary,  Grammar  and  EOgh  Schools. 
Special  departments  of  Physical  Training, 
Undergarten  and  Primary  Work,  Domes- 
tic Art,  and  Manual  Tnuninc.  Tuiiiuu, 
$2$  ;  Itoard  and  Koom.  $4$.  fecial  rail- 
road rates.  Rooms  should  be  resenred  in 
advance.    For  illustrated  bulletin,  address 

Jamts  £.  LougK  Ph.V,,  Virtetor 

Washintton  Squarg  Ntkf  York  City 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC  UNION 

Normal  School  of  6pnasties 

•••-•••  eneAvwAV 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 

oco.  wimoN.  9wmumm 

•KNO   rOH   «ATAU»« 


Teachers  College 
Columbia  University's 

professional  school  for  the  study  of  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  Announcement  for 
1906-07  now  ready. 

James  E>.  Ruaaell,  LL.  D.»  De^n 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  tyioiistics 

307  Yark  Ht.,  New  HttTe«,  Ooaa. 

Two  years*  coarse  for  prep»rinc  tMiobM*  of  Ptaysfeal 
Traintn«.  Coarse  in  MtssafreandMedloalOymaMtics. 
Summer  oonr.4eA  in  Oymnastios.  Gatalocnea  •aiii  on 
reqaedt. 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WTH  THEM 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS^SSSSS 

Slantt  Modifie^l  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writinf  qualities. 

MmM  mimtimmm^.  Ths  Kstsfbrook  Stssi  Psn  Mfa.  Co.   Xi^S^&Si^mTl^'^ 
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The  A.  1. 1. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  never  had 
a  better  program  than  this  year.  The  omission  of 
the  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  also  supposed  to  be  of  help  to  the  enroll- 
ment. Yet  the  meeting  was  very  poorly  attended. 
In  fact,  this  was  probably  the  smallest  assembly  for 
some  years.  There  were  less  people  of  prominence 
than  ever  before.  Mr.  Walton  was  vainly  looking  for 
a  few  of  the  old  guard.  John  Tetlow,  for  instance, 
and  Collar.  This  state  of  affairs  was  quite  freely 
lamented  outside  of  the  meetings,  but  of  coiu-se  not 
by  "the  ring."  It  was  hoped  that  the  management 
would  finally  come  to  its  senses  by  instituting  such 
changes  as  would  enlist  new  men  of  vigor  and  devo- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  Institute.  But  no — no 
changes  were  made  in  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Both  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  Nth 
year. 

The  falling  off  in  interest  has  reached  an  ebb 
ixbich  will  seriously  endanger  the  continuance  of 
the  Association.  Unless  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  educational  work  can  be  made  to  see 
that  the  meetings  are  really  held  in  their  interest, 
the.  results  may  be  disastrous. 

Outside  of  New  England  considerable  interest  • 
might  have  been  created  in  the  Association  by  a 
disinterested  and  liberal  view  of  the  situation.  As 
it  is,  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  Institute  is  an 
historical  remnant  which  keeps  up  its  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  sole  purpose  of  accumulating  years  to 
add  to  its  age. 


The  N.  E.  A. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  London  Journal  of 
Education^  the  foremost  educational  periodical  of 
Great  Britain: 

"The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  was  to  be  held  this  year  at  San  Francisco. 
It  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  gathering  by 
way  of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  city. 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  follow  the  reason- 
ing. If  these  assemblies  are  not  held  for  the  good 
of  education,  they  are  sheer  futilities  that  might 
properly  be  abandoned  forever;  if  they  are,  why 
should  the  earthquake  be  allowed  to  damage  an  in- 
terest more  precious  than  any  buildings,  or  oyen  than 
many  lives?  Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
a  meeting  elsewhere  has  weighed  with  the  Executive 
Committee  no  less  than  the  sentimental  considera- 
tion. Yet  surely  that  was  not  insuperable  to  Ameri- 
can energy." 

Now  let  lis  ask  the  question,  ''Why  do  we  hold 
educational  oonventiona  anyway? "  Who  will  start 
tilt  diicuflrion? 


The  Schools  of  the  Nation. 

The  first  important  business  before  the  new 
Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Washington  is 
the  election  of  a  successor  of  Superintendent  Stuart, 
who  has  resigned.  The  best  men  in  the  country  are 
under  consideration.  There  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  great  work  and  the  members  of  the  new 
Board  are  thoroly  alive  to  the  situation.  Rear- 
Admiral  George  W.  Baird  is  president  and  Prof. 
Barton  W.  Everman,  vice-president.  The  other 
members  are  Dr.  Oliver  M.  Atwood,  Mr.  James  F- 
Oyster,  Mr.  John  H.  Cook,  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Fer- 
rell,  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Brewer,  and  Mrs.  Justine  I.  Hill. 

It  is  believed,  that  Mr.  Stuart  who  has  served  the 
Washington  schools  long  and  faithfully,  will  be  re- 
tained as  supervisor  of  intermediate  schools.  Miss 
Elizabeth  V.  Brown  who  has  done  splendid  work 
in  her  present  field  will  no  doubt  continue  as  super- 
visor of  primary  education. 

Washington  has  a  fine  corps  of  teachers.  But 
in  late  years  the  most  exasperating  kind  of  politics 
and  petty  personal  intrigue  have  tended  to  discour- 
age honest  professional  ambition  and  to  interfere 
with  the  development  of  a  really  great  school  system. 
The  appointment  of  the  present  Board  is  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  freeing  the  schools  from  ob- 
structive influences  and  placing  educational  consid- 
erations uppermost.  The  election  of  the  right  man 
as  superintendent  is  the  next  move  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  movement. 

Municipal  decency  has  won  another  victory  in 
Detroit,  and  Superintendent  Martindale  has  been  re- 
elected. When  the  people  once  begin  to  realize  what 
a  serious  matter  it  is  to  permit  small  politicians  to 
meddle  with  school  affairs,  they  will  be  more  em- 
phatic in  their  denunciation  of  this  kind  of  interfer- 
ence. 


The  convention  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association  has  resulted  in  several  signifi- 
cant declarations,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which 
is  in  favor  of  a  more  thoro  and  comprehensive  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  parochial  schools,  especially 
of  the  New  Testament. 


The  Delaware  State  Board  of  Education  has  de- 
creed that  music  must  be  taught  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  State. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  publishes  fifty 
numbers  a  year,  leaving  two  weeks  vacation 
for  the  Editorial  Department  to  repair  brain 
tissues  and  restore  vigor,  so  there!  The  next 
number  of  THE  JOURNAL  will  be  published 
under  date  of  August  x8th.  There  will  be 
no  issues  for  the  weeks  ending  August  4th 
and  zxth. 


OopTTlffhted.  1006.  by  A.  S.  Barnes  4  Co 
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An  Appreciation. 


The  Major. 


One  of  the  strongest  influences  that  came  into  mv 
young  life  was  the  forceful  character  of  the  big  red- 
faced  principal  of  a  large  school  which  I  attended 
when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  a^e.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  only  women  teachers  who  dealt  all  too 
gently  with  me,  but  when  I  struck  the  big  principal 
things  were  different.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  was  scared, 
scared  of  everything.  I  was  scared  to  be  absent, 
scared  to  be  tardy,  scared  not  to  know  my  lessons, 
and  generally  acared  to  recite  when  I  knew  them. 
I  felt  the  stiffening  process  of  a  strong  man's  influence 
upon  a  yoimg  boy,  who  needs  to  be  straightened  out 
by  a  vigorous  hand.  I  realized  the  difference  be- 
tween teasing  a  sweet  young  teacher  and  fooling 
with  a  burly  principal. 

I  can  very  well  recall  the  vision  of  the  principal, 
striding  down  the  aisle,  his  red  face  getting  redder 
with  each  step,  until  he  reached  the  seat  of  some 
yoimg  boy  who  had  thrown  a  spit  ball  or  passed  a 
note,  and  of  the  playful  way  he  had  of  lifting  the 
boy  out  of  his  place  and  literally  shaking  him  in  the 
air  until  nis  head  nearly  broke  off.  The  question  at 
our  supper  table  every  night  was  "  Did  the  old  man 
shake  you  to-day?"  and  I  always  made  the  qualify- 
ing answer,  ''not  yet."  However,  there  broke  upon 
me  the  full  significance  of  discipline  and  order,  and 
the  greater  fact  that  going  to  school  was  a  serious 
business  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  this  feeling  was  one  mainly 
of  fear  and  compulsion,  not  unmixed  with  resent- 
ment. In  fact  I  remember  a  firm  resolve  that  if  I 
lived  thru  the  ordeal  of  his  tuition  and  arrived  at 
man's  estate  I  would  one  day  catch  him  out  and 
beat  him. 

As  the  days  passed  I  began  to  feel  the  makings  of 
a  yoimg  man  stir  within  me.  There  was  no  need  for 
me  to  be  told  to  get  my  lessons.  I  got  them.  I  was 
not  hurried  off  to  school.  I  hurried  myself.  And 
along  with  this  fear  of  not  doing  my  work,  there 
came  a  pride  in  it;  especially  when  the  principal 
chose  to  commend  it.  After  a  while  the  habit  be- 
gan to  form  of  doing  the  work  assigned,  and  finding 
a  satisfaction  in  it.  I  began  to  feel  as  I  have  always 
felt  since,  that  a  task  however  hard  becomes  a 
pleasure  when  it  is  well  done  and  that  the  real  reason 
men  dislike  their  work  is  because  they  are  not  proud 
of  the  way  they  do  it. 

What  a  pity  our  teachers  are  not  always  with  us! 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  if  the  "old  man,"  long  since 
laid  away  amid  the  reverent  blessings  of  a  thousand 
boys,  could  be  yet  alive  and  come  down  the  aisle  of 
my  office  and  lift  me  from  my  seat  and  shake  me  as 
once  he  did,  for  my  work  neglected  or  badly  done 
and  make  me  get  a  new  grip  on  myself  and  my  duties, 
I  should  thank  him  now  with  the  same  fervor  with 
which  I  once  berated  him.  The  world  lets  us  too 
much  alone  until  it  is  too  late.  The  old  man  did 
not  so.  He  took  us  in  time.  And  there  are  many 
of  us  who  still  need  him. 

During  my  high  sdbool  days  I  came  under  the 
instruction  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  a  soldier  and  had  seen  service  in  the 
war  between  the  States,  and  never  tired  of  telling 
how  battles  were  lost  and  won.  It  was  the  old  trick 
of  the  boys  to  get  one  of  their  number  who  could 
keep  the  straightest  face,  to  innocently  ask  a  ques- 
tion such  as  "Major,  did  you  ever  see  Stonewall 
Jackson?"  Then  the  Major  would  look  a  little  per- 
plexed, turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  over  carelessly 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  begin  in  an  absent-minded 
way  to  say  something,  and  then  the  class  knew  the 
lesson  was  saved  and  the  Major  was  hopelessly  lost 
/n^he  dear  old  story.  I  have  forgotten  nearly  sJl  the 
history  I  learned  in  that  dcbool,  certainly  muQh  of 


the  Latin  and  all  the  Greek,  and  the  problen 
algebra  and.  geometry  creak  on  their  rust^  hii 
but  to  this  day  I  vividly  remember  the  Major  i 
stood  before  the  blackboard  and  drew  the  diagi 
of  the  campaigns,  the  battle  plans,  the  movei 
of  troops,  tne  advance  and  retreat  of  great  an 
and  I  verily  believe  that  after  thirty  years  I 
reproduce  every  diagram  and  tell  every  s 
Not  that  the  subject  was  any  dearer  to  us  than 
other  subject.  It  was  in  the  Major  and  he  w 
rather  talk  about  what  he  felt  and  knew  "bee 
he  was  there"  than  about  anything  in  just  \h 
There  was  real  eloquence  in  his  teaching,  for  not 
his  head  but  his  heart  was  in  it.  And  all  so  gi 
and  without  bitterness,  and  with  a  soldier's  re 
for  his  valiant  foes.  How  dull  a  book  is  besi 
man!  How  cold  is  a  dead  page  when  we  can  b 
living  tongue!  The  Major  taught  me  unconscii 
the  great  lesson  of  being  dead  in  earnest  if  you  ii« 
have  people  listen  to  you. 

How  we  boys  would  sit  by  the  hour,  listenii 
all  sorts  of  stories,  true  ones  all!  How  sorr: 
were  when  the  bell  rang  and  the  Major  had  to 
in  the  middle  of  a  desperate  encounter!  We  du 
know  we  were  studjring  history,  but  I  know 
it  was  about  all  the  history  I  learned.  Ani 
Major  was  so  earnest,  so  eloquent,  and  we  we 
proud  of  him  and  so  confident  that  if  he  had 
naif  a  chance  things  would  have  been  differen 

The  Major  is  gone,  too,  dead  by  the  hand 
brother,  from  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  is  bel 
by  his  thousand  boys,  and  there  is  not  one  of  u 
speaks  reverently  and  tenderly  of  him,  and  a 
away  the  lesson  of  his  deep  earnestness.  Often 
I  wanted  an  audience  to  sit  spellbound  before  i 
we  boys  once  sat  before  the  Major,  but  th^  d 
and  never  will.  Is  it  because  we  lack  the  aeei: 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  we  now  wage  ws 
is  it  in  the  boys? 

Augusta,  Ga.  SupT.  Lawton  B.  Eva 

Facts  Worth  Knowing. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  School  Boai 
Berlin,  Germany,  there  were  granted  (in  19C 
as  many  as  1,656  reauests  for  sick-leave  t 
teachers  of  the  city  schools,  representing  a  to 
57,012  days  of  leave,  averaging  34.43  days, 
men  teachers  needing  sick-leave  numb^^ 
with  22,595  days,  the  women  teachers  756 
29,905  days.  The  special  teachers  of  sewing 
(also  women)  140  with  4,512  days.  The  sick' 
of  the  men  averaged  29.72  days,  that  of  the  w 
39.56  days,  and  that  of  the  women  special  tei 
32.23  days.  Ck)mparing  these  leaves  with  the 
niunber  of  teachers,  we  find  that  every  one  i 
3,134  men  teachers  was  charged  with  7.21 
sick-leave,  while  of  the  1,631  women  teachers 
was  chained  with  18.34  days,  and  the  313  s 
teachers  each  with  14.12  days.  Of  the  3,134 
teachers  only  24i  per  cent.,  of  the  women  tes 
46i  per  cent.,  and  of  the  special  teachers 
women)  44f  per  cent,  had  sick  leave. 
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The  Professional  and  Financial  Side. 

Conducted  by  William  McAndrew. 
Principal  of  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School,  Manhattan. 


Pittsburg  Teachers  Win. 

For  more  than  two  years  The  School  Journal 
has  from  time  to  time  given  accounts  of  the  interest- 
ing and  important  work  of  the  teachers  of  Pitts- 
burg to  elevate  the  position  of  educational  workers 
by  getting  for  them  more  respectable  salaries.  The 
sdiool  people  of  that  wealthy  city  are  very  poorly 
paid.  Under  the  leadership  of  some  indefatigable 
women,  a  long  and  laborious  campaign  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  improved  schedules  of  pay.  But 
immediately  following  the  adoption  of  these,  the 
Central  Board  of  Education  proc^ded  to  tie  strings 
to  the  schedules  by  an  elaborate  and  exasperating 
system  of  examinations  to  determine  who  should 
enjoy  the  increase. 

It  would  have  been  a  good  (investment  for  the 
school  children  of  Pittsbiu^  if  the  Central  School 
Board  had  promptly  put  the  schedides  into  effect 
for  every  teacher  in  the  service.  This  is  what  New 
Ycstk  and  Brooklyn  have  always  done  when  im- 
proved schedules  have  been  decided  on.  "He  gives 
twice  who  gives  quickly,"  could  not  find  a  more 
suitable  application  than  in  such  a  case;  nor  would 
a  school  board  be  without  good  Biblical  precedent 
in  letting  in  even  those  who  come  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  every  laborer  for  his  full  penny. 

The  Central  Board  of  Education  did  not  see  things 
that  way.  They  formed  a  Salary  Commission  to 
euunine,  debate,  and  haggle  over  the  very  moderate 
increases  that  had  been  promised  to  the  teachers. 
The  results  of  the  examination  were  not  such  as  to 
command  respect  even  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
oi  Education  or  of  the  public  at  large. 

According  to  the  Pittsburg  papers  the  president 
of  the  Board  admitted  that  some  of  the  best  teachers 
were  excluded  by  the  examinations,  while  some  of 
the  teachers  whose  class-room  work  was  of  doubtful 
value  had  the  ability  to  do  theoretical  essays — ^writ- 
ing of  a  high  grade.  ''Then,"  asked  the  news- 
Epers,  ''if  we  examinations  failed  in  these  cases 
w  do  you  know  that  they  were  of  value  in  other 
cases?  Why  not  admit  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  and  rectify  it?" 

Adminbtratlve  IrrfUtion. 

By  some  unfortunate  turn  of  affairs  the  Salary 
Commission  resolved  to  change  nothing  and  to  ex- 
plain nothing.  They  fell  back  on  their  dignity  and 
refused  to  justify  their  stand  or  to  amend  it.  The 
CeatrBl  Board  by  a  similar  stroke  of  obstinacy  re- 
solved to  uphold  the  Commission,  right  or  wrong. 

Naturally  exasperated  by  this  undemocratic  atti- 
tude the  teachers  of  Pittsburg  nevertheless  main- 
taiiMMi  a  dignified  and  patient  position  and  pur- 
chased the  best  legal  advice  that  could  be  obtained. 
As  a  r^ult,  a  taxpayers'  suit  was  brought  by  Mr. 
James  W.  Houston.  In  an  interview  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch  Mr.  Houston  declares  that  he  brought 
the  action  because  he  regarded  the  stand  of  the 
Board  ot  Education  and  the  Salary  Commission 
against  their  own  teachers  as  srossly  luifair.  "I 
have  pointed  out  to  members  of  the  Board, "  says 
Mr.  Houston,  "instances  of  experienced  and  capable 
teachers  being  treated  imfairly.  These  members 
have  admitted  the  unfairness  but  have  declared 
that  no  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  give 
redress.  Tnat  settled  things  for  me.  I  brought 
the  action  at  once." 

The  ca$e  was  argued  in  June.  The  city  solicitor 
and  an  associate  were  retained  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 


cation. Mr.  Houston  was  rq)resented  by  two  promi- 
nent attorneys.  On  July  7;  Judge  Evans  handed 
down  a  decision  that  the  Central  Board  had  as^ 
sumed  powers  not  legal  in  arranging  in  the  manner 
described,  who  was  to  share  in  the  improved  scale 
of  wages  and  that  its  Salary  Commission  is  nil. 

"The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  towards 
its  teachers  in  this  matter,"  says  the  Dispatch,  "has 
brought  about  the  result  that  the  public  school  teach- 
ing system  of  Pittsburg  has  practically  been  in  a 
state  of  chaos  for  more  than  a  year.  Numerous 
teachers  have  resigned  or  have  been  dismissed  as  a 
result  of  the  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  the  work 
of  the  Salary  Commission." 

Educational  Contests  Lamentable. 

Too  bad,  too  bad!  School  fights  are  always  dis- 
astrous. The  enthusiasm  and  devotion  that  should 
be  directed  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizens'  children 
are  wasted  in  efforts  to  correct  what  a  little  considera- 
tion and  sjrmpathy  might  have  avoided.  The  work 
of  teaching  is  exhaustive  enough  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  nervous  surplus  without  the  addition  of 
administrative  irritation.  When  boards  and  teach- 
ers are  closer  together  there  is  better  understanding 
and  more  appreciation. 

America  needs  a  new  system  of  school  adminis^ 
tration.  John  Dewey,  Ella  Yoimg,  Colonel  Parker, 
and  Cornelia  De  Bey  have  pointed  out  an  experiment 
worth  trying.  Get  some  teachers, — ^not  ex-teachers, 
but  active  teachers  now  in  the  class-rooms,-^to 
serve  upon  boards  of  education.  We  can  learn  a 
thing  or  two  from  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  where 
class  teachers  are  also  on  the  school  boards.  Who 
know  better  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools?  Who 
are  better  able  to  gaard  against  some  of  the  lamen- 
table errors  committed  by  administrative  bodies 
thru  gross  ignorance  of  actual  conditions?  What  is 
more  likely  to  bring  about  mutual  respect  and  sym- 
pathy for  worthy  aims?  The  danger  of  legislation 
against  the  interests  of  children  is  not  a  conceivable 
result  with  the  presence  of  three  or  four  teachers 
in  a  school  board.  t 
Henry  Lampert. 

Better  Pay  for  Teachers. 

North  Carolina  needs  well-equipped  teachers-- 
teachers  with  their  heart  in  their  woric  and  ambition 
10  make  tearhing  a  prof?»ssion,  but  we  ^-in  get  them 
o  il'/  by  payin<r  the  pice  that  talent,  training  and 
experience  justly  deserves.  We  confess  that  it  is 
humiliating  to  us  to  look  back  over  the  pay  roll  for 
the  North  Carolina  teachers,  and  we  will  refuse  to 
boast  of  any  plan  of  education  till  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  monthly  pay  of 
the  women  and  men  who  are  doing  more  for  the 
State  than  any  class  of  people  in  it. 

There  is  every  reason  why  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  to  increase  the  pay  of  teachers. 
We  consider  it  an  urgent  matter  and  not  one  to  be 
temporized  with.  It  is  business. — Morning  Star, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

There  is  Hope. 

On  the  groimd  that  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  rise  of  salaries  in  other  city  departments  gave 
them  an  excuse  for  the  request,  the  Atlanta  Teachers' 
Association  sent  a  committee  before  the  Board  of 
Education  to  ask  for  more  pay  for  the  teachers  of 
Atlanta,  6a.  It  is  probable  that  the  Board  wiU 
meet  their  wishes  in  September. 
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The  Problem  of  School  Rights. 

By  SUPT.  W,  H.  Small,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
[Paper  read  at  American  Institute  of  Instruction.] 


Jiily28, 


When  a  ship  leaves  port  for  a  voyage  across  either 
ocean  the  last  point  ot  land  is  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure  from  which  the  easting  or  westing  of  her 
course  is  reckoned.  It  is  necessary  in  public  school 
matters  that  a  point  of  departure  should  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  from  which  our  easting  or 
westing  may  be  reckoned.  To  my  mind  that  point 
is  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  parties  involved 
in  the  school  policy,  the  public  which  supports  the 
schools,  the  children  who  torm  the  raw  material,  and 
the  teachers  who  turn  out  the  more  or  less  finished 
product.  Soon  after  Dorchester  established  her 
free  public  school,  it  was  discovered  that  these  three 
inter-related  parties  had  rights  which  demanded 
adjustment,  and  among  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
wso^ens  in  1645  was  this,  "to  judge  of  and  end  any 
differences  that  might  arise  between  master  and 
scholars  or  their  parents."  Failure  to  recognize 
these  rights  has  been  the  source  of  most  school 
troubles  during  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  years 
since  that  fact  was  discovered.  As  the  time  flowed 
for  this  discussion  is  short,  I  shall  present  these  rights 
as  a  series  of  propositions  without  any  very  extensive 
demonstration. 

The  Rights  of  the  Public 

First. — The  public  has  the  right  to  receive  for 
every  dollar  invested  a  dollju^s  worth  of  return  in 
buildings,  in  equipment,  in  service,  in  mental  and 
moral  development  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  they 
educate  for  future  citizenship. 

Second. — The  public  has-  the  right  that  its  schools 
in  time  and  tendency  shall  conform  reasonably  to  its 
local  conditions  and  demands,  as  measured  by,  the 
consensus  of  public  opinion.  Every  live  teacher 
or  school  official  has  in  mind  an  ideal  school  which 
grows  out  of  the  real,  but  this  ideal  school  should  not 
be  pushed  too  rapidly  to  the  front.  Public  opinion 
will  hot  keep  pace  with  it.  The  real  school  is  always 
a  little  in  advance. 

Third. — It  has  the  right  to  demand  that  we  give 
our  undivided  attention  to  the  business  for  which 
they  pay  us,  that  physical,  nervous,  or  mental  power 
t  should  not  be  exhausted  upon  other  matters,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  schools;  that  we  keep  abreast  of  the 
times;  that  we  grow  mentally;  that  we  use  vacation 
in  laying  in  a  reserve  of  nervous  energy  for  the  next 
school  year. 

Fourth..— It  has  a  right  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
schools  thru  reports,  visitations,  or  inquiries;  It 
has  a  right  to  frank,  courteous  treatment  in  these 
visitations  or  inquiries. 

Fifth. — The  part  of  the  public  vitally  interested, 
the  parents,  has  a  right  to  a  minute  laiowledge  of 
the  individual  pupils  belonging  to  them,  in  scholar- 
ship, deportment,  attendance,  honestly  given  with- 
out fear  or  favor;  the  right  to  have  its  children  con- 
trolled in  school,  neither  sent  home,  to  the  superin- 
tendent, nor  out  upon  the  street,  except  in  extreme 
cases. 

The  Rijhts  of  the  Pupils. 

First. — He  has  the  right  to  equality,  the  right  that 
he  should  be  given  an  equal  chance  with  all  other 
pupils,  to  show  what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not 
know.  I  allude  here  to  the  tendency  of  all  teachers 
in  all  grades  to  call  on  the  bright  pupil  three  times 
and  to  the  slow  pupil  once. 

Second. — He  has  the  right  that  as  he  advances 
in  grade  the  traditions,  estimates,  and  prejudices  of 
his  previous  teachers  shall  not  be  passed  on  with 
him.  It  is  a  cumulative  poison  in  the  school  body 
as  lead  is  in  the  physical. 


Third. — It  is  his  right  that  the  teacher  shall 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  child  life  and  child  ten 
cies,  of  bodily  and  mental  growth,  that  she 
judge  him  with  probable  fairness  as  to  nutri 
sensitiveness,  stubbornness,  working  power. 

Fourth. — It  is  his  right  to  be  recognized  to  be  a 
as'he  is.  Grammar  pupils  should  not  be  controller 
taught  by  primary  methods.  In  difficulty  he 
the  right  to  a  respectful  hearing;  the  right  to  I 
until  proven  guilty;  a  right  of  appeal;  every  crir 
has  tnis.  It  is  only  in  the  school-room  that 
prosecuting  attorney,  judge,  jury,  and  executi 
are  all  one  and  the  same  person. 

Fifth. — He  has  a  right  to  the  best  personal  i 
ence  of  the  teacher;  the  lives  of  Arnold,  Ch 
Thring,  Temple,  and  a  host  of  others  are  illustra 
of  this  point. 
*  Sixth. — He  has  the  right  to  have  his  brain  p 
measured  by  boy  and  girl  standard,  not  adult, 
often  work  is  assigned  without  this  recognition. 

Seventh. — He  has  the  right  to  be  gauged  b: 
ability,  not  by  the  calendar.  He  should  be  i 
new  steps  when  mentally  ready,  not  because  No- 
ber  third  has  come  and  the  course  of  study 
"percentage."  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
method  which  places  the  individual  above  syste: 

Eighth. — He  has  the  right  to  have  his  work  j 
erly  rated;  his  geography  examination  measure 
its  geographical  knowledge,  not  by  its  spelling, 
penmanship.  Scholarship  should  never  be  n 
ured  by  deportment;  that  should  be  measured  a 

Ninth. — He  has  the  right  to  know  what  he  to 
and  to  know  that  he  knows  it;  that  is,  confiden 
his  knowledge,  unshaken  by  any  brow-bes 
cross-examination. 

Tenth. — He  has  the  right  to  clear,  definite  < 
tions,  and  a  fair  amoimt  of  time  in  which  to  an 
them. 

Eleventh. — He  has  the  right  to  the  best  eii 
and  best  scholarship  of  the  teacher,  not  jaded  hi 
many  late  hours  whether  from  pleasure  or  rea 
examination  papers. 

Twelfth. — He  has  the  right  to  optimism,  not  p 
mism,  to  a  school-room  atmosphere  of  cheer 
good-will,  to  encouragement,  not  discouragen 
"Try  hard  for  your  promotion"  is  better  than  ** 
won  t  be  promoted. 

Thirteenth. — It  is  his  right  to  have  always  b 
him  ^  example  of  kindly  dignity,  of  courtesy, 
of  refined  language  in  his  teacher. 

Your  Ri  jhts  as  Teachers. 

First. — It  is  your  right  to  receive  courteous  fc 
ment  from  the  public,  in  the  press,  in  public  sp< 
in  the  home  before  the  children.  It  is  your  rigl 
insist  on  this  courtesy  when  a  parent  visits 
school,  if  you  have  been  courteous.  You  are  noi 
servant  of  any  one  person,  and  you  have  the  n 
right  to  bow  out  any  abusive  caller. 

Second. — It  is  your  right  to  receive  from 
pupils   prompt   and   regular   attendance,    che 
obedience,  earnest  effort  in  school  work,  respec 
the  rights  of  others,  proper  recognition  of  your  ] 
tion  and  authority. 

Third. — It  is  your  right  to  have  some  origin 
in  your  work,  to  think  for  yourselves  and  to  '. 
reasonable  freedom  for  trying  your  thinking, 
hear  much  about  developing  the  individuality  oi 

fupils,  why  not  the  individuality  of  the  teacl 
t  is  your  incentive  to  growth  and  action. 

Fourth. — It  is  your  right  not  to  be  over-si 
vised,  to  have  your  strong  work  praised,  and- 
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weak  work  criticised  in  a  kindly,  helpful  spirit,  to  a 
fair  statement  of  your  opinions  and  beliefs. 

Fifth. — It  is  your  right  to  have  the  best  possible 
training  from  your  superintendent;  it  is  his  duty  to 
instruct,  to  help,  to  uplift,  not  to  "boss"  and  dis- 
miss. One  hundred  thousand  new  teachers  are 
needed  yearly  in  this  coimtry;  only  about  25,000  are 
annually  trained,  the  superintendent  must  train  the 
other  three-fourths. 

Sixth. — It  is  your  right  to  receive  courteous  treat- 
ment from  your  associates  in  the  school  work, 
teachers,  principals,  committee. 


Seventh. — It  is  your  right  to  receive  a  salary 
sufficient  for  support  in  accordance  with  your  posi- 
tion, that  your  vacations  need  not  be  spent  behind 
the  glove  coimter  or  in  the  berry  pasture. 

Eighth. — It  is  your  right  to  take  your  trouble 
to  those  above  you,  and  to  find  there  a  sjrmpa- 
thetic  spirit  of  helpfulness  awaiting  you;  a  large- 
hearted,  open-minded  man  or  woman  who  wijl 
listen,  understand,  and  give  you  new  hope  and  new 
courage. 

It  behooves  us  as  public  school  workers  to  "think 
on  these  things." 


The  Pay  of  Teachers. 

By  SUPT.  Clarence  F.  Carroll,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


In  many  cities  half  the  tax  levy  is  expended  for 
public  school  education.  Frequently  the  limit  of 
bonded  indebtedness  has  been  nearly  reached.  An 
advance  of  ten  per  cent,  means  $50,000  if  the  salary 
budget  is  half  a  million  dollars,  and  so  on.  In  many 
cases  such  an  increase  is  absolutely  impossible  with- 
out an  advance  in  the  tax  rate.  An  advance  in  the 
tax  rate  may  discourage  manufactures  and  depress 
the  value  of  real  estate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  a  dearth  of  grade  teachers.  Young  women 
can  hope  to  receive  higher  remuneration  as  stenog- 
n4)her8,  as  bank  clerks,  or  as  expert  workers  in  many 
industrial  lines.  Men  and  women  of  the  best 
promise  who  are  college  graduates  cannot  often  be 
tempted  to  teach  for  the  salaries  offered  in  high 
schools  or  to  principals.  These  positions  with  a 
maximum  of  $800  to  $1,200  for  women  or  from  $1,200 
to  $1,500  for  men  would  not  be  considered  prizes  in 
other  lines.  The  teaching  profession  is  imcertain  in 
tenure,  is  trying  to  health,  often  leads  to  stagnation 
of  intellect,  and  often  limits  social  life.  In  many 
cities  and  States  the  normal  schools  are  patronized 
largely  by  young  women  of  little  culture  and  ordi- 
nary aims. 

Just  how,  then,  can  we  hope  to  furnish  funds  to 
arrest  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing force  that  has  steadily  been  going  on  for  several 
years? 

If  we  state  the  dilemma  in  plain  terms  we  shall 
affirm  that  on  one  hand  to  largely  increase  the  tax 
rate  would  endanger  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
community.  If  we  do  not  increase  wages,  promptly, 
our  teaching  force  will  rapidly  become  unfit  to  train 
the  children  of  intelligent,  cultured  Americans,  and 
the  private  school  will  flourish  as  it  never  has 
before. 

There  is,  I  believe,  but  one  answer  to  this  question, 
and  that  is  that  teachers,  like  workers  in  any  other 
profession,  should  be  paid  on  a  merit  basis.  In  all 
recent  agitations  concerning  increases  in  salary,  the 
Question  of  merit  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  mentioned. 
A  salary  schedule  for  teachers  is  as  unjust  in  our 
profession  as  it  would  be  in  law  or  medicine,  and 
reduces  our  calling  to  the  basis  of  a  labor  union. 
Teaching  is  a  high  art  and  every  school  official  knows 
that  there  is  the  widest  variety  of  usefulness  and 
efficiency  among  teachers,  whether  it  be  in  grade,  or 
high  school,  or  college. 

If  the  truth  were  told,  the  profession  is  congested 
with  teachers  who  are  indifferent,  unproductive,  and 
too  otten  incompetent,  and  the  larger  the  city  the 
worse  the  situation  is  likely  to  become,  and  once 
elected  it  is  practically  impossible  to  remove  a 
teacher  or  school  principal.  Wherever,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  a  few  instances,  clearly  incompetent 
teachers  have  been  removed  we  have  seen  a  veritable 
tragedy.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  and  I  have  touched 
very  lightly  upon  the  weakest  point  and  most  inex- 


cusable failure  in  our  system.  This  has  been  proved 
to  be  true  because  in  rejuvenated  school  systems, 
many  poor  teachers  have  been  made  alive  by  the  ap- 
plication of  simple  business  principles  and  good 
supervision. 

Under  such  conditions  as  I  have  sketched,  a  great 
injustice  is  done  to  the  weak  and  the  strong  teacl^er. 
The  true  and  real  teacher  is  not  given  credit  for  her 
skill.  She  is  kept  at  a  dead  level  of  salary  and 
reputation  and  her  whole  life  is  a  sacrifice  of  place 
and  name.  But  this  can  never  be  different  so  long 
as  we  fear  to  distinguish  between  her  high  service 
and  the  weak  and  heartless  product  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  many  members  of  the  teachinjg  force..  ThjB 
unsuccessful  teacher  who  is  equally  paid  and  equally 
honored,  suffers  an  injustice  in  never  knowing  that 
she  is  a  poor  workman,  an~  unprofitable  servant. 
Good  teacners,  and  there  are  great  teachers^  many 
of  them,  should  be  honored  with  medals  and  crowned 
by  a  grateful  community  as  much  as  heroes  in  other 
callings.  A  confiding  public  is  deceived,  and  the 
business  man  on  the  Board  of  Education  is  often 
completely  unaware  of  the  lack  of  business  principles 
in  the  system  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

By  all  means  let  us  advance  the  salaries  of  the  best 
salesmen,  managers,  clerks,  craftsmen  and  toilers, 
and  professional  men  and  women,  including  teacher^, 
but  let  us  break  the  dead  level  of  salaries  that  holds 
our  profession  in  chains. 

How  can  this  be  done?  In  Chicago,  teachers  are 
advanced  upon  the  completion  of  courses  prescribed, 
for  which  instruction  is  provided  without  cost  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Baltimore  is  experiment- 
ing with  a  similar  plan.  New  York  City  formerly 
advanced  salaries  upon  recommendation  of  inspec- 
tors. In  a  few  favored  smaller  communities  like 
Brookline,  Mass.,  and  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
Hartford,  Conn.,  teachers  have  been  paid  upon  the 
merit  system  wholly.  In  most  other  cities  the 
schedule  is  in  force,  and  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
are  advanced  together. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  teachers  are  students  and  work 
for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  scholarship, 
they  are  stimulated  to  a  better  professional  effort 
and  standard  and  that  the  student  nabit  once  formed 
remains  a  permanent  force  in  their  lives.  The 
system  of  inspection  as  such  tends  to  make  teachers 
exceedingly  nervous  whenever  they  are  visited.  In 
either  case,  the  real  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
cannot  be  given  full  weight,  and  the  unassuming 
artist  found  in  every  school  is  often  passed  by. 

There  are  three  conditions  that  must  be  met  before 
we  are  prepared  to  advance  teachers  upon  merit,  with 
a  chance  of  minimum  error. 

First:  Some  person  in  authority  and  near  to  the 
teacher  must  assume  responsibility,  and  know 
intimately  her  strength  and  her  weakness.  The 
school  principal  (mght  to  be  the  man  best  fitted  to 
make  tnis  diagnosis.    This  implies  that  thie  school 
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principal  is  a  feal  teacher  and  able  to  estimate  the 
work  of  his  assistants  upon  a  pedagogical  basis. 

Second:  The  principal,  the  supervisors,  and  the 
superintendent  should  reach  an  understanding  as  to 
all  such  cases  oiF  superior  merit. 

Third:  The  result  of  such  a  consensus  of  opinion 
should  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education  with 
evidence  that  cannot  be  questioned. 

By  all  means  the  teacher  who  is  a  candidate  for 
advancement  should  be  a  student  and  the  inspector 
should  agree  that  she  is  a  growing  teacher,  but  each 
of  these  conditions  is  but  one  factor  and  no  one  of  the 
three  elements  that  I  have  referred  to  should  be  con- 
.  sidered  as  final  in  determining  advancement. 

This  theory  of  increasing  salaries  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  supervisor,  the  school  principal,  tne 
special  teacher,  the  high  school  teacher,  the  grade 
teacher  and  kindergartner,  alike. 

Strong  teachers  are  as  easily  identified  as  good 
lawyers  or  good  salesmen.  Pupils  and  parents  dis- 
cover them,  and  intelligent  school  officials  know 
their  names  by  heart.  If  officials  are  not  thus  in- 
formed they  are  utterly  useless  professionally.  It 
is  only  a  false  sympathy  that  would  include  a  plum 
in  every  package  tnat  has  thus  held  to  a  dead  level 
a  great  multitude  who  should  stand  forth,  each  in 
his  oWn  light  and  merit,  in  this  calling,  than  which 
no  other  calls  for  more  individuality. 

Such  a  general  principle  would  mark  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era.  The  successful  teacher  would  occupy 
her  right  place  and  assume  a  new  influence.  Tne 
unsuccessful  teacher  would  know  her  shortcomings 
and  have  some  good  reason  to  attempt  a  higher  form 
of  B&rvice.    The  school  principal  would  mid  some 


effort  worthy  of  his  name  and  rank  which  noi 
often  in  deserved  contempt.  Incidentally  no  a 
should  be  advanced  except  upon  merit. 

The  real  secret  of  the  present  discreditable  f 
tion  is  found  in  the  political  or  personal  issues 
enter  into  nearly  every  school  system.  The  me 
of  the  School  Board  is  supposed  to  be  a  friei 
every  teacher.  No  teachers  salary  is  ever  \o% 
by  a  Board  of  Education,  nor  is  a  teacher 
declared  incompetent  tho  it  is  an  open  secret 
there  are  himdreds  simply  waiting  for  the  pensi 

The  school  principal  often  coddles  his  fami 
teachers  and  j^ousiy  protects  the  weakest  f roi 
breath  of  criticism,  and  so  the  evil  grows. 

What  every  teacher  most  needs  is  a  frank  f 
ment  as  to  her  strength  and  weakness,  sjonpat 
assistance  in  all  her  work  and  an  ideal  held  in 
sight  that  will  inspire  a  better  effort  and  sav 
from  deterioration  and  reproach.  We  are  all  i 
ested  in  this  question  and  have  a  common  resp 
bility.  Our  profession  is  entitled  to  a  remuner 
that  will  attract  and  hold  the  very  best  talent, 
no  compromise  is  possible.  If  we  persist  in  atte 
ing  to  lift  the  mass  on  a  level  we  shall  stifle  r 
dignify  indifference  and  incompetency,  the  sc 
will  fsdl  far  short  of  performing  their  divine  mi 
and  the  irreparable  loss  will  fall  equally  upoi 
teacher  and  the  community.  Yes,  the  teact 
worthy  of  recognition,  and  only  a  wrong  theon 
a  wrong  system  long  intrenched  are  responsibl 
the  present  anomaly.  If  I  am  right  we  snould  i 
upon  some  better  ideal,  state  the  truth  as  we  H 
and  urge  some  modification  that  would  give  i/s 
dom  and  provide  a  basis  for  suitable  remuneratic 


Industrial  Education  in  Europe.    IL 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.] 


Germany. 

Trade  education  has  made  great  progress  in 
Germany  during  the  last  few  decades,  and  its  devel- 
opment has  corresponded  with  a  most  remarkable 
advance  of  scientific  knowledge  and  industry. 
There  are  special  schools  for  the  training  of  em- 
ployers and  managers,  foremen  and  bosses,  and  for 
the  trade  education  of  artisans. 

Trade  and  technical  schools  are  often  foimded  by 
commimes,  guilds,  and,  industrial  associations.  Where 
the  means  of  the  locality  are  insufficient,  or  a  national 
need  exists,  State  schools  have  been  established. 
The  State  ordinarily  furnishes  the  school  supplies 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school,  the  amount 
of  the  State  contribution  depending  mostly  upon 
the  capability  of  the  community.  It  is  higher 
where  attendance  is  compulsory  than  where  it  is  not. 
There  are  important  differences  between  the  German 
States,  both  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  provision 
has  been  made  for  trade  and  technical  education, 
and  the  lines  that  such  action  has  followed. 

Prusisfia  usually  requires  that  the  bodies  of  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  trade  schools  shall  provide 
and  maintain  the  quarters  and  furnishings,  and  con- 
tinuation schools  must  furnish  light  and  heat.  In 
Bavaria  the  continuation  schools  and  communal 
institutions  are  subsidized  by  the  districts  and  State. 
TKe  tx^ule  schools  are  partlv  State  and  partly  dis- 
trict schools  with  State  subsidies.  In  Saxony  no 
regular  scheme  is  followed,  but  whenever  the  assist- 
Ancie  of  communities  or  interested  parties  is  not 
syfficient,  the  State  usually  grants  subsidies. 

In  Wturtemberg  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  the 
ijidustrial  continuation  schools,  the  community  fur- 
nishing the  quarters,  but  whenever  new  buildings 
are  idonstructed,   the  State  contributes;  half  tiie 


remaining  expense  of  maintenance  is  paid  b^ 
communi^  and  half  by  the  State,  in  Bad 
division  of  expenses  is  made  among  the  State 
community,  and  the  institutions.  In  trade 
technical  and  continuation  schools  the  commi 
provides  quarters,  heat,  light,  and  sdbool  sup 
and  pays  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
remainder  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  trav 
expenses  is  paid  by  the  State.  Teachers  not  oi 
regular  lists  are  paid  by  the  commimity. 

The  most  marked  tendency  in  recent  years  re] 
ing  the  control  of  trade  and  technical  schoo 
Germany  has  been  toward  centralizing  auUiori 
the  State  governments,  the  result  being  that 
State  is  now  thoroly  committed  to  the  polk 
supporting  industrial  schools,  and  has  provide 
the  necessary  supervision. 

Qassifkition. 

Technical  colleges.  Secondary  or  interme 
technical  schools.  Schools  and  museums  of  ii 
trial  art.  Schools  for  foremen.  Schools  for 
building  trades.  Schools  for  the  textile  tr 
Trade  and  industrial  continuation  schools.  Ii 
trial  drawing  courses.  Other  institutions  for  u 
trial  education. 

Chiractcr  of  Instructioiu 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  highest  branch* 
scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  grac 
trade  and  technical  training,  and  comprises  engi 
ing,  architecture,  machine  construction,  chem: 
building  trades,  textile  working,  drawing  ca 
making,  wood  carving,  modeling,  engraving,  i 
carving,  ivory  carving,  lithographinjg,  glass 
china  painting,  sculpture,  shipbuilding,  dee 
engineering,  civil  engineering,  physics,  business 
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basket  making,  straw  plaiting,  carpentry,  horse- 
shoeing, pott^,  toy  making,  watch  and  clock 
making,, typesetting,  etc.  The  continuation  schools 
for  girls  instruct  in  book-keeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  machine  sewing,  embroidery,  millinery, 
cooking,  etc. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  fees  run  from  one  mark  (24  cents)  a  month 
for  each  subject  in  the  girls'  evening  school  to  as  high 
as  100  marks  ($23.80)  per  term  in  the  building  trades. 
In  some  instances  fees  are  partly  or  entirely  remitted. 
In  the  textile  schools  higher  fees  are  charged,  ranging 
from  200  marks  ($47.60)  to  800  marks  ($190)  a  year, 
according  to  whether  the  student  is  a  Prussian,  a 
native  of  another  German  State  or  a  foreigner,  the 
latter  always  paying  considerably  more  than  the 
native  student. 

Qualiticatipn  of  Teachers. 

In  the  selection  of  traHe  instructors  preference  is 
given  to  skilled  and  practical  men.  Teachers  in 
trade  and*continuation  schools  are  expected  to  keep 
i^  close  touch  with  the  industries  in  their  vicinity. 
Practicing  architects,  superintendents  of  workshops 
and  mechanical  engineers,  especi^ly  those  who  have 
had  experience  abroad,  are  mostly  sought  after  as 
instructors  in  trade  drawing  and  in  industrial  art. 
Special  examinations  for  teachers  exist  in  only  a 
few  of  the  German  States. 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

Students  are  required  to  be  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  of  age;  and  while,  as  a  general  rule,  no  entrance 
examination  is  required,  yet  applicants  must  fiunish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  perform  the 
work  demanded. 

Development  of  the  Apprenticeship  System. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to 
protect  and  extend  the  apprenticeship  system,  and 
that  matter  is  now  in  control  of  the  guilds  in  different 
localities,  the  latter  being  created  by  law,  and  really 
acting  as  agents  of  the  State  in  the  regulation  and 
employment  of  apprentices. 

Austria. 

Industrial  education  in  Austria  was  originally 
established  by  the  State  calling  in  from  foreign  lands 
expfarts  in  particular  branches  of  industry  to  give 
instruction  to  workmen  in  their  trades;  and  in  1751 
the  &^  effort  to  establish  a  regular  school  for  prac- 
tice instruction  was  made.  This  idea  was  never 
carried  out,  however,  but  in  1758  a  real  beginning 
was  made  by  the  foimding  at  Vienna  of  a  manufac- 
turers' drawing  school,  followed  in  1770  by  the  estab- 
lishment, also  at  Vienna,  of  a  commercial  academy 
01"  high  school. 

From  1771  to  1774  the  Government  applied  itself 
to  the  creation  of  schools  that  would  afford  the  same 
opportunities  for  instruction  to  manufacturers  and 
handicraftsmen  that  the  academy  did  to  merchants; 
and  a  comprehensive  system  of  normal,  central,  and 
industrial  schools  was  founded,  in  which  industrial 
training  received  considerable  recognition.  This 
was  followed  by  the  creation  of  other  schools,  and  In 
J1815  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Vienna  was  opened, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Austria,  and  the  first  but  one 
in  Europe. 

In  1851  an  imperial  resolution  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  practical  instruction  and  training  in  par- 
ticular branches  of  industry.  Technical  education 
was  also  being  developed  in  other  directions.  Special 
schools  for  particular  trades  were  created  by  com- 
munal authorities,  private  corporations,  and  manu- 
facturers. No  very  rapid  progress,  however,  was 
made  in  the  development  of  the  scheme  outlined  in 
1851,  and  in  1868,  a  reorganization  of  the  plan  was 
effected.  Meantime,  trade  schools  were  gradually 
becoming  more  numerous  in  the  empire,  and  in  1867 


there  were  schools  of  weaving,  passementerie,  lace- 
making,  straw  plaiting,  drawing  and  modeling,  wood 
carving,  watch  making,  etc.,  in  operation.  In  1863 
the  Museum  of  Art  and  Industiy  was  foimded  at 
Vienna. 

In  1872  the  Imperial  Ck)uncil  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  a  yearly  sum  of  80,000  fiorins  each,  to  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  industrial  education, 
and  a  division  of  industrial  schools  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  Ministries.  This  division  resulted  in 
not  a  little  rivalry  between  the  two  Ministries,  and  a 
stimulation  was  effected  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  occurred.  The  Ministry  of  Ck)mmerce  strove  to 
develop  the  special  trade  schools,  with  the  idea  that 
they  should  give  as  practical  instruction  as  possible 
in  matters  corresponding  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  located.  The  expense  of  creating  and 
supporting  the  schools  fell  primarily  upon  the  local 
authorities,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  assisting  tluii 
the  grant  of  yearly  subsidies.  During  this  period 
the  Ministry  of  Education  was  engaged  in  creating 
intermediate  industrial  schools,  and  devoting  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  teachers,  securing  proper 
school  furnishings,  and  materials  for  instruction. 

In  October,  1875,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued,  pro- 
viding for  the  founding  of  State  industrial  schools;  and 
in  the  following  year  they  were  created,  and  proved 
very  successful.  In  1881  the  schools  were  united 
into  one  svstem,  such  as  prevails  to-day,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  was  given  the  appropriations 
and  management,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Classification. 

Central  industrial  educational  institute.  Schools 
for  important  groups  of  trades.  General  handicraft 
schools.  Schools  for  particular  trades.  Industrial 
continuation  schools.    General  drawing  schools. 

Instruction  in  these  schools  embraces  such  subjects 
as  plaster  casts,  textile  fabrics,  laces,  embroidery, 
glassware,  jewelry,  enamel,  metal  work,  wood  work- 
ing, chemistry,  electro  technics,  photography,  print- 
ing, leather  working,  drawing,  building  trades, 
machinery,  etc. 

Character  of  Instruction. 

The  trade  schools  educate  the  pupils  for  specific 
trades;  but  the  handicraft  schools — more  in  the 
nature  of  manual  training  schools — give  a  thoro 
preparatory  training  for  industrial  work  in  general, 
such  as  will  tend  to  supply  the  handicraft  trades 
with  a  select  class  of  worlonen.  In  general,  they 
include,  in  a  two  or  three  years'  coiu-se,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  regular  public  school  education,  combined 
with  instruction  in  a  number  of  branches  of  practical 
value  in  industrial  occupations,  instruction  in  drawing 
being  especially  emphasized .  The  handicraft  schools 
are  not  intended  to  replace  apprenticeships,  but  only 
to  constitute  a  good  preparatory  training  therefor. 
The  schools  for  particular  trades,  being  intended  to 
promote  individual  trades,  are  located  in  both  the 
large  and  small  communities,  where  certain  indi- 
vidual trades  have  obtained  some  importance. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

The  teachers  in  the  State  schools  are  partly  grad- 
uates of  the  technical  high  schools,  partly  persons 
trained  in  industrial  arts,  and  partly  persons  qualified 
as  teachers  of  intermediate  schools.  They  are  re- 
quired to  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  schools  and 
the  manufacturers  of  the  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  teachers,  all  trade  schools  have  for  the  practical 
training  in  workshops  master  workmen,  especially 
trained  as  superintendents  or  foremen  in  large  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Qualifications  of  Pupils. 

While  some  schools  do  not  admit  pupils  under 
fourteen,  others  admit  them  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
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In  most  schools,  pupils,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  must 
have  completed  their  common  school  education, 
have  passed  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  be  in  good 
physical  condition,  and,  wherever  required,  pass 
entrance  examination.  Special  students  are  also 
admitted,  but  they  must  have  passed  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  In  going  from  one  year's  grade  to 
another,  pupils  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 
Candidates  for  the  high  grade  of  trade  instruction, 
fitting  for  foremen,  managers,  etc.,  must  be  grad- 
uates of  the  lower  grade  mtermediate  schools.  In 
the  course  for  master  workmen,  applicants  must  not 
be  under  twenty-four  nor  over  torty-five  years  of 
age. 

Feet. 

Fees  vary  in  different  institutions,  matriculation 
in  some  being  2  crowns  (41  cents),  in  others  4  crowns 
(81  cents);  while  tuition  ranges  from  100  crowns 
($20.30)  to  240  crowns  ($48.72)  a  year,  in  addition  to 
which  deposits  for  the  use  of  materials  and  apparatus 
and  to  cover  any  damage  to  same  must  be  made, 
running  from  10  crowns  ($2.03)  to  60  crowns  ($12.18) 
a  year.  In  some  instances  a  fee  of  20  crowns  ($4.06) 
per  month  is  charged  for  laboratory  work.  Books 
and  requisites  for  theoretical  work  are  furnished  by 
the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  worthy  pupils,  unable  to 
pay,  the  fees  are  many  times  remitted.  Scholar- 
ships are  also  offered  to  assist  pupils.  Other  schools 
charge  a  matriculation  fee  of  1  gulden-  (41  cents), 
with  tuition  fees  from  1  gulden  to  3  guldens  ($1.22) 
per  half-year  term,  free  scholarships  being  granted 
to  persons  of  small  means.  In  other  institutions  a 
charge  is  made  of  from  1  florin  (41  cents)  per  course 
to  15  florins  ($6.09)  per  half-year  course  for  regular 
students,  special  students  ordinarily  paying  about 
double  these  rates.  Several  schools  offer  free  tuition, 
except  in  the  case  of  foreign  students,  who  must  pay 
from  25  florins  ($10.15)  to  100  florins  ($40.60)  per 
term. 

Benefitf. 

The  op'inion  seems  to  prevail  that  trade  schools 
have  improved  the  educational  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  While  some  employ- 
ers prefer  the  practical  shop-trained  man,  as  being 
more  dexterous,  others  realize  that  ultimately  the 
school-trained  boys  will  become  the  more  valuable 
workmen,  and  therefore  prefer  to  employ  them,  en- 
couraging in  every  way  the  attendance  of  evening 
continuation  schools  by  their  employes.  State- 
ments from  foremen  and  other  skilled  workmen 
show  that  graduates  of  trade  schools  readily  obtain 
employment,  with  enhanced  conditions  relative  to 
higher  positions  and  better  wages.  Trade  unions 
have  played  practically  no  part  either  in  creating  or 
opposing  the  establishment  of  these  schools. 

Hungary. 

In  Hungary  the  first  beginnings  of  industrial 
instruction  is  found  in  the  convents,  especially  in 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  who  maintained  regular 
workshops  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  trade  schools. 
This  sort  of  instruction  spread  to  the  cities,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  several  schools 
were  maintained  in  which  industrial  branches  were 
taught,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century  industrial 
instruction  received  a  great  impetus.  In  1783  the 
Government  ordered  cities  to  establish  Sunday  draw- 
ing schools,  and  make  it  obligatory  for  apprentices  in 
workshops  to  attend  them  regularly.  In  1872  a 
law  was  passed  making  it  a  duty  of  apprentices 
to  attend  regularly  the  so-called  apprentice  schools; 
and  the  law  of  1884  compelled  any  community  where 
there  were  fifty  apprentices  working  in  shops  and 
factories  to  establish  and  maintain  such  schools. 
The  Government  also  founded  schools  in  which 
foremen  and  masters  should  be  educated,  and  schools 
of  weaving,  wood,  and  metal  working,  and  ceramic 


industry  were  established.  This  special  education 
is  supported  by  the  State,  cities,  counties,  and 
towns. 

Clasfification. 

Apprentice  schools.  Schools  for  trade  journeymen. 
School  workshops.  Industrial  technical  schools. 
State  industrial  schools.  Industrial  schools  for 
women.  Industrial  drawing  schools.  Lower  indus- 
trial schools.  Manual  training  schools.  Industrial 
museums. 

Oaracter  of  Instrudioii. 

Day,  evening,  and  Sunday  courses  are  maintained; 
and  among  the  subjects  taught  are:  the  mother 
tongue,  geography,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, drawing,  weaving,  braiding,  stone  working, 
toy  making,  lace  making,  modeling,  physics,  chem- 
istry, machine  construction,  textile  technology, 
leather  working,  architecture,  purveying,  bridge  and 
hydraulic  engineering,  watchmaking.  Three-year 
courses  generally  predominate. 

Tuition. 

In  some  institutions  tuition  fees  are  charged,  and 
in  others  no  charge  for  tuition  is  made,  the  schools 
being  entirely  supported  by  the  States  or  commun- 
ities. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

The  teachers  of  apprenticeship  schools  are  usually 
teachers  of  common,  elementary,  and  high  schools, 
who  teach  in  these  evening  and  holiday  schools  for 
a  small  additional  salary.  The  technical  schools 
proper  have  regular  facilities,  the  members  being 
regarded  as  State  officers.  The  professors  in  schools 
for  wood  workers,  weavers,  metal  workers,  and 
machine  builders  are  graduates  of  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  the  polytechnicum;  those 
in  schools  for  stone  workers  and  masons  are  sculptors 
and  architects;  those  in  schools  for  the  ceramic  arts 
are  chemists,  sculptors,  and  modelers.  Each  one  ci 
these  teachers  is  sent  abroad  for  a  year  or  more  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  before  he  is  appointed 
definitely,  to  study  his  branch  in  the  noted  schools 
of  other  countries,  or  he  is  sent  to  a  university  to 
enter  as  a  special  student. 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

Boys  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  some  institutions  must  have 
completed  the  course  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Certificates  for  proficiency  are  ismied  upon  gradua- 
tion. Graduates  of  technical  schools  are  preferred 
by  employers. 

-      Switzerland. 

The  first  efforts  looking  toward  the  development 
of  industrial  schools  in  Switzerland  were  made  about 
the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  early 
twenties  the  first  trade  school  propjer  was  opened. 
By  article  22  of  the  new  Federal  constitution,  adopted 
in  1848,  authority  was  conferred  on  the  Feain^ 
Government  to  create  a  Swiss  university  and  poly- 
technic institute;  and  in  accordance  therewith  a 
polytechnic  school  was  opened  at  Zurich  in  1855. 
The  year  1884  witnessed  a  progressive  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  trade  and  technical  education 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  June  of  that  year,  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Assembly,  the  development  of 
trade  and  technical  education  was  made  a  national 
affair.  This  provided  for  assistance  under  certain 
conditions  to  all  institutions  for  trade  and  technical 
education  that  desired  it.  This  has  resulted  in 
establishing  new  institutions  and  developing  those 
in  existence,  and  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  trade 
and  technical  education  thruout  the  coimtry.  Since 
its  adoption  the  number  of  trade  schools  has  doubled, 
and  other  classes  of  schools,  like  drawing  schools, 
workingmen's  evening  schools,  etc.,  have  greatly 
increased.    As  before  stated,  the  Government  suli- 
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sidizes  these  schools,  and  in  1895  State  subsidie 
were  granted  to  schools  for  the  teaching  of  domestic 
economy  and  trades  to  women. 

aassification. 

Technical  colleges.  Secondary  technical  schools. 
Industrial  art  schools.  Trade  schools  and  appren- 
tice shops.  Housekeeping  and  domestic  service 
schools.  Industrial  continuation  and  handicraft 
schools  and  trade  courses.  Industrial  drawing 
schools.     Industrial  museums. 

Character- of  Instruction. 

A  few  of  the  subjects  taught  are  the  following: 
watchmaking,  machinery,  electricity,  architecture, 
building  trades,  chemistry,  drawing,  hydraulics, 
modeling,  ceramics,  stone  and  wood  carving,  artistic 
wrought-iron  work,  locksmithing,  tinsmithing,  fur- 
niture designing,  printing,  bookkeeping,  (rench, 
German,  algebra,  trigonometry,  physics,  ladies' 
tailoring,  lingerie-making,  dressmaking  (for  women), 
instrument-making,  pattern-making  arid  casting, 
silk  weiavihg,  etc.  The  course  of  study  comprises 
ttom  two  to' five  years  in  different  branches. 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

^  The  minimum  age  at  which  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  any  school  is  thirteen  years,  running  from 
thai,  to  eighteen  years.  In  some  institutions  no 
examination  for  admission  is  required,  but  the 
applicants  must  possess  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
prinlary  education,  and  show  that  they  have  suffi- 


cient knowledge  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
work.  In  other  institutions  a  preliminary  entrance 
examination  must  be  passed. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

In  order  to  obtain  competent  instructors  for  the 
various  trade  and  technical  courses,  and  especially 
for  the  courses  in  trade  drawing,  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Agriculture  in  1^5  secured  the  crea- 
tion of  special  courses  for  teachers  in  the  Technikum 
at  Winterthur.  At  the  end  of  each  year  special  ex- 
aminations are  held,  and  the  successful  competitors 
are  given  diplomas.  Two-thirds  of  the  expense  of 
these  courses  is  borne  by  the  Government.  The 
training  of  teachers  is  also  indirectly  encouraged  in 
other  ways. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  fees  while  low  vary  somewhat,  running 
from  10  francs  ($1.93)  a  month  for  residents  of 
Switzerland  to  50  francs  ($9.65)  a  term,  foreign 
students  paying  25  francs  ($4.83)  a  month.  In 
some  institutions  the  students  are  insured  against 
accident,  the  school  paying  half  the  premium. 
Tuition  is  free  to  Swiss  citizens  in  some  schools, 
foreigners  paying  50  francs  a  year.  In  other  schools 
special  courses  for  foreigners  run  to  450  francs 
($86.85)  a  year.  A  small  matriculation  is  charged 
in  some  cases.  Scholarships  are  awarded,  and  in 
many  cases  tuition  is  wholly  or  partly  remitted  for 
worthy  students  unable  to  pay. 


Summer  Schools. 

July-August. — Special  courses  in  painting  and  metal  work- 
ing at  Marbleheaa,  Mass.  Address  Frederick  W.  Coburn, 
12J  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

July^  2-Aiigust  10. — New  York  University  Summer  School 
at  University  Heights.  Address  James  £.  Lough,  Ph.D., 
airector,  Washington  Square,  New  Y6rk  Citv. 

July  5-AugU8t  15.— Cornell  University  Summer  Session. 
Address  the  Registrar,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  5-Au^.  15. — Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Scanning  July  6. — Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Special  course  for  teachers  in  science,  literature,  the  lan- 
guages, and  methods  of  teaching.     Address  the  Registrar. 

July  5-August  16. — Yale  University  Summer  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Courses  in  anatomy,  art,  biology,  chemistry, 
commercial  geography,  education  (history  and  theory), 
English,  French,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latm, 
mathematics,  method  of  teaching,  ph>rsical  education,  physics, 
phynology,  psychology,  public  speaking,  rhetoric,  ana  school 
administration.    Address,    Re^trar     of    Yale    University. 

July  5-Aueust  16. — University  of  Pennsylvania  Summer 
SehoQl.  Adaress  Prof.  Arthur  H.  (^uinn,  director.  College 
Han,*  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jidy  5-Aufust  16. — Summer  session  of  Columbia  Uni- 
rmitj,  Adaress  Columbia  University,  Momin^ide  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

July  5-Aupist  16. — Summer  School,  Teachers'  College, 
Syracuse  University. 

July  7-August  17. — Academic  courses.  The  Chautauqua 
Summer  Schools,  Chautauc^ua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

July  9-August  18. — Third  annual  session  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
lUnded  Girls  and  Boys.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  superintendent, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

July  10-27. — The  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 
Eastern  School — New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton; Western  School — Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Illinois.  Address:  William  M.  Hatch,  Business  Manager  of 
Eastern  School,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston;  Frank  D. 
Fair,  Business  Manager  of  Western  School,  378  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

July  23-AujSU8t  4. — New  School  of  Methods  in  Public  School 
Methods,  Chicago,  111.;  July  5-21. — Boston,  Mass.  Address 
American  Book  Company. 

June  16-September  1. — University  of  Chicago.  Special 
eouraes  are  offered  to  teachers. 

July  9-AugU8t  17. — Twelfth  session.  The  Winona  Summer 
School,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

July-October. — The  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


40  fr.  for  two  i^onths;  50  fr.  for  three  months.    Q^.  Lam- 
bert, secretary. 

July  2,  beeinning.  Marine  Biological  Association  of  tha 
West  of  Scotland.  Teachers'  classes  in  botany;  beginning 
July  23,  in  z(iology. 


Educational  Meetings. 

The  Educational  Association  of  Nova  Scotia  will  meet  at 
Halifax,  September  25-27. 

October  17-19. — Rochester.  N  Y.,  Council  of  School  Super* 
intendents  of  the  State  of  New  York;  E.  G.  T  antman,  rort 
Chester,  secretary. 

October  18-20. — Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Middlebury.  Vt. 

October  25-27. — Maine  Teachers*  Association,  Lewlaton 
Me. 


July  1-Sept.  30. — University  of  Dijon.  France.     Vacation 
Couriie  for  foreign  students.     Prices,  30  fr.  for  six  weeks ; 


Back  to  Pulpit. 

What  Food  Did  For  a  Clergyman. 

A  minister  of  Elizabethtown  tells  how  Grape-Nuts  food 
brought  him  back  to  his  pulpit:  "Some  five  years  a^^o  I  had 
an  attack  of  what  seemed  to  be  La  Grippe  which  left  me  in 
a  complete  state  of  collapse  and  1  suffered  for  some  time 
with  nervous  prostration.  My  appetite  failed,  I  lost  flesh 
till  1  was  a  mere  skeleton,  Wfe  was  a  burden  to  me.  I  lost 
interest  in  everything  and  almost  in  everybody  save  my 
precious   wife. 

"Then  on  the  recommendation  of  some  friends  I  began  to 
to  use  Grape-Nuts  food.  At  that  time  I  was  a  miserable 
skeleton,  without  appetite  and  hardly  able  to  walk  across 
the  room;  had  ugly  dreams  at  night  no  disposition  to  enter- 
tain or  be  entertained  and  began  to  shun  society. 

"I  Anally  gave  up  the  regular  ministry,  indeed  1  could  not 
collect  my  thoughts  on  any  subject,  and  became  almost  a 
hermit.  After  I  had  been  using  the  Grape-Nuts  food  for  a 
short  time  1  discovered  that  1  was  taking  on  new  life  and 
my  appetite  began  to  improve;  I  began  to  sleep  better  and 
my  weight  increased  steadily;  1  had  lost  some  fifty  pounds 
but  under  the  new  food  regime  I  have  regained  almost  ^my 
former  weight  and  have  greatly  improved  in  every  way. 

"I  feel  that  I  owe  much  to  Grape-Nuts  and  can  truly 
recommend  the  food  to  all  who  require  a  powerful  rebuilding 
agent,  delicious  to  taste  and  always  welcome. "  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  A  true  natural  road 
to  regain  health,^  or  hold  it,  is  by  using  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  cream  morning  and  night.  Or  have  the  food  made  into 
some  of  the  many  delicious  dishes  given  in  the  little  recipe 
book  found  in  pkgs. 

Ten  days'  trial  of  Grape-Nuts  helps  many.  "There's  a 
reason." 

Look  in jpkgs.  for  a  copy  of  the  famous  little  book,  "Thf 
Road  to  Wellville." 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


Cleveland,  Ohio— The  recent  proposal 
of  the  Educational  Commission  to  dis- 
continue the  study  of  German  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  in  the  city  schools  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  German-Americans  citi- 
zens. They  urge  that  German  is  an  im- 
portant modem  language  which  is  parti- 
cularly valuable  in  business.  Present  in- 
dications are  that  the  change  will  not  be 
effected.. 

Ottawa,  111. — Work  on  the  new  east 
side  school  is  progressing  rapidly. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Henderson, 
Ky.,  are  considering  the  ad  visibility  of 
putting  a  well-equipped  manual  training 
department  in  the  high  school  in  that  city. 

The  injunction  which  prevents  the 
School  Board  in  Milwaukee  from  changing 
text-books  in  the  schools  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Judge  Ludwig  of  the  Circuit 
Court. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina  has  passed  this  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  all  publishers  offering 
books  for  adoption  by  the  sub-text  book 
commission  shall  file  with  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  all  the  names  of  all  the 
agents,  attorneys,  and  others  representing 
in  any  way  their  books  and  interests  in 
North  Carolina. " 

Owing  to  continued  ill  health,  Mr. 
James  M.  Hendrix  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  Boys,  formerly  known  as  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

Mr.  Pancratius  Tiefenthaler  and  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Lau,  principals  of  two 
Milwaukee  grammar  schools  were  recently 
retired  owing  to  advanced  age,  and  were 
appointed  as  teachers  of  German. 

The  London  Branch  of  the  Child  Study 
Association  was  organized  thru  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Mary  Crees,  who  together  with 
Miss  Clapperton  of  Edinburgh  and  Miss 
Louch  of  Cheltenham,  attended  the 
Educational  Conference  at  Chicago  in 
1893. 

Miss  Sue  McLaughlin  formerly  princi- 
pal of  a  school,  has  been  retired  by  the 
School  Board  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  It 
seems  that  the  city  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  for  her  maintenance,  tho  she 
served  the  schools  for  forty  years. 

Thru  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  R. 
Barret,  Henderson,  Kentucky,  is  to  have 
a  Manual  Training  School.  Mr.  Barret 
presented  the  Board  of  Education  with 
a  building  and  lot  valued  at  $25,000  with-' 
out  any  other  restriction  than  that  the 
city  maintain  the  school. 

Direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  em- 
ployment in  or  living  in  hot  and  poorly 
ventilated  offices,  workshops,  or  rooms 
are  amon^f  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
headache  m  summer  time,  and  well  as  of 
heat  exhaustion  and  sunstroke.  For 
these  headaches,  and  for  the  nausea 
which  often  accompanies  them,  anti- 
kamnia  tablets  will  be  found  to  afford 
prompt  relief  and  can  be  safely  given. 
The  adult  dose  is  two  tablets. 


Supt.  R.  O.  Powell  has  had  a  very 
successful  year  at  Culloden,  Ga.  He  w^s 
formerly  superintendent  at  Vienna,  Ga. 
Monroe  County  will  have  nine  months 
school  next  year.  The  people  are  thoroly 
awake  to  the  benefits  of  common  schools. 

Lansing,  Mich. — Luther  L.  Wright  of 
Ironwood,  one  of  the  membere  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  has  definitely 
announced  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Walter 
H.  French,  the  present  deputy  of  the 
public  instruction  department,  has  with- 
drawn from  the  race. 

Mr.  Edy  will  succeed  Mr.  Maddox  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Bellevue, 
Kentucky. 

I.  J.  Hatfield  has  been  elected  as  super- 
intendent at  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  succeed 
A.  H.  Sherer  who  resigned. 


''fads  and  Frills/* 

The  parents  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, have  taken  a  sensible  way  of  settling 
the  matter  of  frills  in  the  public  schoob, 
by  voting  on  the  question.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  three  R's  made  a  great  im- 
pression until  the  votes  were  counted, 
and  then  it  was  found  that  of  4,900  par- 
ents who  responded  to  the  school  com- 
mittee's request  for  their  views,  about 
88  per  cent,  insisted  upon  the  "fads." 
Some  interesting  results  are  reported 
regarding  details.  As  to  teaching  music 
in  the  schools,  4,726  were  favorable  and 
173  unfavorable;  as  to  drawing,  4,663 
were  favorable  and  222  unfavorable;  as 
to  gymnastics,  4,651  were  favorable  and 
231  unfavorable.  Manual  training  and 
nature  study  were  lesf  popular  among 
the  parents,  but  nature  study  was  favored 
by  3,844,  with  1,004  dissenting,  and 
manual  training  won  by  a  vote.of  3,360  to 
1,047.  Physiology  won  by  a  majority 
of  5  to  1.  Over  half  of  the  parents  who 
answered  the  cirtulars  were  taxpayers. 
"Fads'*  and  "frills"  will  stay  in  the 
Providence  schools. 

One  Session  Only. 

The  27th  Sectional  School  Board  of 
Boston  has  petitioned  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  that  city  to  adopt  a  one  session 
system  in  the  schools  of  that  district  for 
one  year,  and  if  the  arrangement  proves 
satisfactory,  to  make  the  system  perma- 
nent. The  reasons  for  the  request  were 
stated  as  follows: 

"First,  that  the  physical  condition  of 
the  child  may  be  improved.  Many  of  the 
parents  say  that  the  children  under  the 
present  conditions  have  no  time  for  fresh 
air  and  exercise.  In  winter  time  the 
children  seldom  reach  home  before  4 
P.  M.,  and  as  the  days  are  short  the  chil- 
dren are  deprived  of  nearly  all  of  God's 
blessed  air  and  sunshine. 

"Second,  that  the  study  hours  may  be 
during  the  day  instead  of  at  night,  thus 
enabling  the  child  to  lead  a  moral,  simple, 
quiet  life,  and  not  cram  its  mind  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  evening  with  study. 


"Third,  in  investigating  the  curricul 
of  our  schools  we  find  that  the  prim 
grades  could  accomplish  about  the  si 
amount  of  work  until  noon  as  the 
vanced  grades  do  until  1 :30  o'clock.  ' 
teachers  claim  that  in  the  aftemc 
after  a  hearty  meal,  the  children  bec< 
heavy  and  sleepy.  They  are  tired  i 
exhausted  after  the  morning  ho 
hence  discipline  becomes  almost  im] 
sible. 

"Fourth,  we  find  from  personal  c 
vaasing  that  many  of  the  best  and  n 
intelligent  people  are  now  sending  tl 
children  to  private  schools.  Some  of 
eminent  physicians  say  that  we  are  rail 
a  race  of  dyspeptics,  and  the  conditi 
are  laid  to  the  fact  that  the  children  i 
thru  their  mid-day  meal  and  then  i 
back  to  school,  and  thereby  get  litth 
no  time  for  pure  air  and  a  proper  amo 
of  exercise. " 

Catholic  Educators  at  Clevelai 

The  Catholic  Educational  Associal 
held  its  third  annual  convention  at  Cli 
land  last  week.  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  D 
O'Connell  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presid 
general  of  the  league,  in  his  adaress  < 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  Associal 
an3  of  Catholic  education  in  the  paroc 
schools.  He  pointed  with  pride  to 
magnificent  growth  of  the  Associat 
both  in  the  number  and  character  oi 
members,  and  said  that  the  meeting 
the  Association  was  second  in  imports 
onlv  to  the  episcopacy.  Secretary  € 
era!  Rev.  F.  W.  Howard  of  Columbus 
Treasurer  General  Very  Rev.  Beman 
Mulligan  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  read  their 

Sopts.     These  showed  an  excellent  c 
ition  of  the  finances. 

Trade  School  Wanted. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  special  o 
mittee  that  was  appointed  a  short  t 
a^o  by  the  builders'  exchange  to  in^ 
tigate  the  feasibility  of  establiahini 
trade  school  in  Cleveland  to  pron 
education  in  the  building  trades,  nas  1 
its  first  meeting  yesteraay.  It  was 
cided  to  provide  accommodations 
some  convenient  building  for  conduci 
classes.  The  committee  desires  to 
terest  the  employers  of  the  vajH 
trades  in  the  school  and  to  have 
plovers  of  each  trade  look  after  the 
tails  and  be  responsible  for  the  inst] 
tion  of  the  respective  classes.  i 

The    secretary    of   the    builders' 
change  has  been  directed  to  write 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Boston,  where  trade  schools  are  in  o; 
atic^,  to  secure  all  possible  informal 
regvding  their  cost  of  maintenance 
plan'  of  operation. 


Scrofula 

Makes  its  presence  kncn 
by  many  signs,— s^anda 
tumorst  bandies  in  the  nei 
cutaneous  eruptions,  i 
flamed  eyelids,  sore  ea 
catarrh  and  waging  dseas 

Hood'sSarsaparil 

Effects  permaMnt  anres. 
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Plain  Talks  to  the  People. 

Women  Teachers*  Salaries.  yearly   averages.     How    can    Rochester  the  public  upon  the  point  is  what  is  most 

.  etpect  to  maintain  the  boasted  high  rank  needed.     Mr.  Kendall's  address  will  go 

Cold,  impassionate  ngur^  relating  to  of  its  schools  if  It  will  not  increase  the  some  way  in  this  direction. 

the  nlanes  paid  women  school  teachers  average  salaries  of  its  women  teachers?          That  men  as  teachers  have  practically 

in  thw  and  other  cities  of  the  country  It  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  person  disappeared  from  the  schools  is  not  to  be 

Sve  Rochester  a  shamefully  low  place  in  that  our  women  teachers  are  inferior  in  explained  solely  by  the  cheerful  thought 

« list,  almost  at  the  bottom.     Less  than  ability  to  those  of  Dayton,  Grand  Rapids,  that   they   find    in   existing   prosperity 

half  a  dozen  cities  are  paying  smaller  Toledo,    Allegheny,    or    Scranton.     Nor  greater     opportunities     elsewhere.     The 

salaries  to  wom^  teaches.     It  is  to  the  will  it  be  admitted  that  those  cities  are  proper  way  to  look  at  it  is  that  they  have 

diqgraoe  of  the  Empire  State  that  these  any  better  able  to  pay  good  wages  than   disappeared  because  the  pay  had  become 

few  cities  are,  with  one  exertion,  within  Rochester.                                                     utterly  inadequate.    Ana  there  is  danger 

its  boundaries    They  are  Syracuse,  Al-  As  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  woman  that  the  better  qualified  and  experienced 

bany,  and  Schenectady.    What  defense  school  teacher,  the  National  Education  women  teachers  will  follow  them,  leaving 

can  the  richest  State  in  the  Union  offer  Association  report  says:                               the  schools  to  the  instruction  of  the  in- 

f or  paying  its  women  teachers  the  small-  '*It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  experienced  and  incompetent. 

68^_y*g«? .      ,  « J        .      ,   A  tfeacher  in  the  city  school  works  fewer       It  is  not  a  question  solely  of  teachers 

The  NaUonal  Educational  Association  hours  per  day  than  is  required  in  other  being  underpaid.     It  is  not  an  appeal  to 

has  published  statistics  of  teachers'  sala-  occupations.     In   the   present   day   city  the  generosity  or  fair  play  of  the  public, 

lies  thruout  the  United  States,  embrac-  school,  the  time  required  for  the  num-  Underpaid  services  are  usually  the  kind 

ing  salaries  of  467  cities  and  villages  of  eh)us  reports  called  for,  the  planning  and  that  may   be  expected  in  tne  circum- 

8,000  or  more  population.    The  average  preparation  of  lessons,  the  reading  and  stances.     The  result  must  be  the  deterio- 

ttlary  of  women  high  school  teachers  m  correcting  of  exercises,  the  attendance  ration  of  the  public  schools.     The  chil- 

the  467  places  is  found  to  be  $903  year,  upon  teachers'  meetings,  and  for  other  dren  suffer  for  the  penuriousness  of  a 

and  the  average  for  men  $11,303,  or  just  professional  calls,  will  brine  the  teacher's  false  economy. 

$400  more  th^  for  women.  average  working  day  fully  up  to  ten       Americans  have  been  proud  of  their 

Rochester,  which  continually  claims  a  hours."                                                          school  system.     The  amount  spent  upon 

his^  rank  for  her  schools,  pays  women  Andrew  S.  Draper  says  on  the  subject  it  is  generous.     But  if  it  is  to  maintain 

teachers  m  the|high  schools  an  average  of  salaries:    "At  a  time  when  all  salaries  its  position  it  is  time,  in  these  days  of 

yearly  salyy  of  $761;  an  average  of,$10.46  are  advancing,  it  is  but  just  that  the  widening  avenues  for  the  employment  of 

per  week  for  the  entire  year.    The  aver-  National  Council   of   Education   should  women,  that  the  rewards  for  teaching  be 

agesalary  for  men  teachers  is  $1,363.  cAll  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  general  made  commensurate  with  the  training 

The  folloinng  table  shows  how  Roches-  level  of  teachers'  salaries  is  lower  than  it  required  and  the  responsibility  of  the 

tor  stands  when  the  salaries  of  its  women  ought  to  be. "                                                work— Pittsburg  Dispatch, 

teachers  are  compared  with  the  salaries  Higher  standards  of  scholarship   are 

Mid  by  even  smaller  dti«;  cities  not  to  being  insisted  upon  in  public  schools  and          Teachers*  Salary  Muddle. 

be    compared   with    Rochester   in    any  the  standard  of  living  is  being  forced  up 

other  sense  than  to  shame  it  for  the  low  but  the  level  of  remuneration  K>r  teaching       "It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  ac- 

nite  paid  its  women  teachers:  remains  too  low.     What  will  the  teachers  ceptably  adjusting  salaries  of  the  public 

Toledo,  average  salaries  paid  women  do  about  it?    Probably  nothing.     Bend-  school  teachers  of  Pittsburg  is  in  a  worse 

teachers $  908  ing  under  the  weight  of  the  ancient  bogey  muddle  than  ever.     Two  years  ago  the 

AJkgheny,  average  salary  paid  wo-  of  devotion  to  their  work  they  permit  the  Central  Board  of  Education,  which  has  an 

men  teachers 1,005  soulless  public  corporation  caUed  the  city,  unhappy  faculty  of  doing  a  good  thing 

Columbus,  average  salary  paid  wo-  to  profit  on  their  professional  enthusiasm,  the  wron^  way,  devised  a  plan  to  dodge 

men  teachers 1,131  — Rodieeter,  N.  Y.  Times.       responsibility  for  meeting  the  teachers' 

Soranton,  average  salary  paid  worn-  demands  and  at  the  same  time  escape 

en  Where 1,064  ^n  Underpaid  Profession.          personal  annoyance  by  passing  the  s^ary 

I^^>chester,  average  salary  paid  wom-  wM«w»Ar«*«  x*w                        question  over  to  a  commission.     The  duty 

enteachere 761  The  address  of  Superintendent  Kendall  of  this  commission  was  to  conduct  exami- 

IndianapoUp,  which  in  population  is  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  before  the  nations  and  in  a  sense  regrade  the  teach- 

ipractically  the  same  size  as  Rochester,  instructore  of  New  England  ought  to  be  ers,  those  attaining  certain  marks  to  be 

ipsys  its  women  high  school  teachere  an  considered   thoughtfully,    not   alone   by  paid  a  specified  increase  of  salary.    There 

SL^vam  salary  of   $945.  or   $184    more  teachers  and  directore  but  by  the  public  was  great  complaint  from  teachere  who 

t^^lian  Rochester.     In  the  hands  of  a  school  at  laive.     Efforts  more  or  less  successful  failed  to  pass  the  required  test,  as  well 

'fc^acfaer   $184    a   year   will    accomplish  have  been  made  of  late  yeare  in  some  as  from  some  who  did,  that  the  examina- 

w^den.     'The  little  city  of  Dayton,  O..  cities  to  provide  better  pay  for  teachere.   tion  was  unfair  and  the  tests  ridiculous, 

'wnth  93,000  population,  pays  $990,  and  But  the  net  result  in  tne  country  as  a  that    acceptable    and    faithful    teachere 

Crnnd  Rapids,  with  92,000  pays  $884  whole  has  been  slight.     The  education  of  suffered  unjustly  in  the  application  of  the 


PHYSIOLOGY 

THE       COLTON       SERIES 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY   AND  HYGIENE  I  PHYSIOLOGY :  Briefer  Course 

For  grammar  grades.  317  pages.  Illus.   Price,  45  cents.   |      For  high  schools.    386  pages.    Illus.    Price,  90  cents. 

NEW    BOOKS    IN    THE  COLTON    SERIES 

PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY  I  PHYSIOLOGY :  Practical  and  Descriptive 


A  text  for  a  laboratory  course.    171  pages.    Price,  60 
eents. 


The  Briefer  Course  and  the  Practical  Physiology  in 
one  volume.    556  pages.    Price,  $1.40. 


QOOD  HEALTH  FOft  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 

Bv  Bertha  M.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.    164  pages.     Beautifully 
illustrated.     Price,  45  cents. 

COLTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  has  recently  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  State  text-book  of  California 


SEND   FOR 


COMPLETE   DESCRIPTION   OF   THESE   BOOKS 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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For  a  Good  Complexion 


FOR  Clear  Eyes 
—Sweet  Breath 
—Clean  Tongue 
»  —Calm  Nerves 
— Cood  Temper  and 
—Poise 
Eat  a  Cascaret  whenever  you  suspect 
you  need  it.     Carry  a  little    lOo  Emer- 
gency box  constantly  with  you,  in  your 
Purse  or  Pocket. 
When  do  you  need  one? 


-^When  your  Tongfue  Is  coated  i 

— When  you  have  Heart- 
bum,  Belching,  Acid  RUlngs  In 
Throat. 

— When  Pimples  begin  to  peep  out. 

—When  your  stomach  Cnaws  and 
Burns. 

That's  the  time  to  check  coming  Con- 
stipation, Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

That*!  the  time  to  take  a  Cascaret. 
ft       ft       • 

One  candy  tablet  night  and  morning, 
taken  regularly  for  a  short  time,  is  war- 
ranted to  cure  the  worst  case  of  Consti- 
pation or  Indigestion  that  walks  the  earth. 

One  tablet  taken  whenever  you  suspect 
you  need  it  will  insure  you  against  90  per 
cent  of  all  other  ills  likely  to  attack  you. 

Because  90  per  cent  of  these  ills  begin 
In  the  Bowels,  or  exist  through  poor  Nutri- 
tlm. 

cascarets  don't  purge,  don't  weaken, 
don't  irritate,  nor  upset  your  stomach. 

They  don't  act  like  "Physic"  that  flush 
out  the  Bowels  with  a  waste  of  precious 
Digestive  Juice  needed  for  tomorrow's 
Bowel-work. 

No,  —  they  act  like  Exercise,  on  the 
Bowels,  instead. 


They  stimulate  the  Bowel  Muscles  to 
contract  and  propel  the  Food  naturally 
past  the  little  valves  that  mix  Digestivd 
Juices  with  Food. 

They  strengthen  these  Bowel-Muiolea 
by  exercising  them. 

This  stronger  action,  producing  greater 
nutrition  from  food,  brings  back  to  the 
Bowel- Muscles  greater  strength  for  self* 
operation. 

The  Bowel-Muscles  can  thus. in  a  short 
tlme»  dispetise  with  any  Drug  assistance 
i^hatfeveri 

Castarets  are  safe  to  take  as  often  ad 
ycu  need  them,  while  pleasant  to  eat  as 
Candy. 

ft       ft       ft 

Then  carry  the  little  ten-cent  box  con- 
starUly  with  you  in  your  purse,  and 
take  a  Cascaret  whenever  you  suspect 
you  need  it. 

One  Cascaret  at  a  time  will  promptly 
cleanse  a  foul  Breath,  or  Coated  Tongue. 


All  druggists  sell  them — over  ten  mil- 
lion boxes  a  year,  for  six  years  past. 

Be  very  careful  to  get  the  genjiine.  made 
only  by  the  Sterling  Remedy  Company 
and  never  sold  in  bulk.  Every  tablet 
stamped  "CCC.** 


xar  rRcc  to  our  rRicNDsi 

We  want  to  trad  to  ear  frMidi  i  baaatlfiil 
Froicli-eeiignedroOLD-PLATBD  BONBONBOX» 
hard-ouuMiM  in  colors.  It  It  i  betttty  fbr  the 
drttiinc  Uble.  Jen  contt  In  ttafflps  is  askod  w  a 
mtttart  of  good  filth  and  to  corer  cottof  Cascarett> 
with  wMclifQsiSInty  trinket  te  loaded.  Tsi 
.  Send  to-day,  mentionins  thii  paper.  Address 
SterUng  Remedy  CompaoF.  Chicago  or  New  York. 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING   PENQL 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 

The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  contains  an  extra  thick,  .oft,  bUck  lead— smooth 
and  evenly  graded — that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD    FABER  New   York 


■^I'Hiwnk^'miG^nF^HTRST^ER't^s^ 


Send    for   Catalogue   of  School   Pencils,  etc. 


TRANSLATIONS 


aamllton,  Locke  and  CUrk*a 


Liural 
The  Best  TranaUtlona 


new  system,  and,  finally,  that  the  com- 
mission was  illegal. 

"Thru  the  intervention  of  a  taxpayer 
an  issue  was  framed  and  Judge  J.  A. 
Evans  has  now  nullified  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. In  his  decision  he  holds  that 
the  Board  had  no  authority  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  salariea  and  expen- 
ses of  the  commission  nor  to  clothe  the 
commission  with  power  to  fix  salaries  of 
teachers.  This  brings  the  vexed  ques- 
tion back  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and 
meanwhile  the  increased  saiarv  of  $100 
a  year  being  paid  to  several  hundred 
teachers  is  in  jeopardy,  to  saynothin^r  of 
amounts  that  have  l>een  paid  them  ule- 
gally  since  the  commission  established 
the  new  rates.  As  long  ago  as  Christmas, 
1904,  The  (llazeite  Times,  thru  its  .news 
columns,  indicated  defects  in  the  com- 
mission plan.  The  teachers*  association 
at  that  time  contended  that  the  Board 
had  no  authority  for  its  course.  In  the 
first  place  authorit^r  to  examine  teachers 
is  lodged  only  in  city,  county,  and  bor- 
ough superintendents,  and  in  certain  cases 
with  committees  on  permanent  certifi- 
cates, while  the  fixing  of  salaries  rests  only 
with  school  directors  or  controllers. 
Therefore  the  commission,  which  had  no 
authority  in  law  for  its  own  existence, 
was  performing  functions  that  were 
specifically  delegated  *  by  law  to  other 
persons  or  organizations. 

•'There  is  some  talk  of  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  court  in  behalf  of  the  central 
board,  but  the  chances  are  that  in  the  end 
the  members  of  that  body  will  have  to 
face  squarely  the  question  of  better  pay 
for  teachers,  as  should  have  been  done  in 
the  first  place.  Incidentally  this  fiasco 
calls  attention  not  only  to  the  queer 
things  the  Central  Board  does,  but  also  to 
the  lamentably  ancient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory plan  of  its  operation.  There  is  need 
of  remedial  legislation  that  will  assure  a 
better  system  of  managing  the  schools 
and  a  more  direct  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayers. " — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Chinese  in  our  Colleges. 

[Editorial  in  the  Boston  Tranacript.] 
The  coming  to  Harvard  of  forty  Chi- 
nese youth,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tenney,  some  of  whom  will  remain  there 
permanently,  the  others  being  distributed 
in  the  autumn  among  other  American 
educational  institutions,  is  an  event  of 
Very  considerable  importance.  These 
students,  few  in  number  tho  they  are, 
compared  with  the  many  thousand 
Chinese  youth  who  are  studyii^  in  Japan, . 
may  still  have  soVnething  to  do  in  shaping 
the  future  of  China  in  its  relations  to  the 
United  States  as  a  political  power  and  as 
a  commercial  competitor. 

This  step  on  China's  part  is  largely  due 
to  he/'American-educated  and  progress- 
sive  minister  in  Washington,  and  also  to 
the  officers  of  Harvard,  who  so  readily 
responded  to  the  suggestion  made  to 
them  by  Rtv.  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  last  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  Chinese  Commission  was 
here,  that  they  should  offer  scholarships 
to  Chinese  youth.  Yale  and  other  insti- 
tutions quickly  followed,  and  now  Mr. 
Tenney,  with  long  experience  in  China, 
as  an  administrator  oi  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  with  the  full  confidence  of 
the  controlling  powers  there,  is  already 
on  our  .soil  with  those  young  men.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  China  haa  dent 
students  to  us.  In  the  late  seyenties 
there  were  not  a  few  young  men  in  New 

Kr«t  and  Health  for  III«aiier  mm^  qkfldl 

MBfrn  Wlliei»V^A    a<K>TBlN<l    Iff BtrP    bu    tHI^a    BB«d 

far  OVER  FTVTY  TMAMM  hy  MlliLIOlTS  o¥ MoT U ^ 
8  for  THKIR   OtnLOKWr^   WltlLB  TErTarTU 
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Child's   Awful   Skin    Humor. 

SUPKBRING  NeaKLY  BkOKE  PaIIENT's 

Heart — Speedily  Cured  by 
cuticura. 
"I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Cuti- 
cum  Remedies  have  put  a  stop  to  twelve 
yeajhB  of  misery  I  passed  with  my  son. 
As  an  infant  I  noticed  on  his  body  a  red 
spot,  and  treated  same  with  different 
remedies  for  about  five  years,  but  when 
the  spot  bc9i:Mi  to  ffet  larger  I  put  him 
under  the  care  of  doctors.  Under  their 
treatment  the  disease  spread  to  four 
different  parts  of  his  body.  The  longer  i 
the  doctors  treated  him  the  worse  it  grew.  I 
During  the  day  it  would  get  rough  and 
form  Iik«  scales.  At  night  it  would  be 
cracked  inflamed^  and  badly  swollen, 
with  terrible  burmng  and  itching.  When 
I  think  of  his  suffering  it  nearlv  breaks 
my  heart.  His  screams  could  be  heard 
down  staire.  The  suffering  of  my  son 
made  me  full  of  misery.  I  had  no  am- 
bition to  work,  to  eat,  nor  could  I  sleep. 
One  doctor  told  me  that  my  son's  eczema 
was  incurable,  and  gave  it  up  for  a  bad 
job.  One  evening  I  saw  an  article  in  the 
papner  about  the  wonderful  Cuticura  and 
decided  to  jgive  it  a  trial.  I  tell  you  the 
Cuticura  Omtment  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  when  I  had  used  the  first  box 
of  Ointment  there  was  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  by  the  time  I  had  used  the 
second  set  of  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment,  i 
and  Resolvent,  my  child  was  cured.  I 
He  is  now  twelve  years  old,  and  his  skin 
is  as  fine  and  smooth  as  silk.  Michael 
Steinman,  7  Sumner  Avenue,  Brooklyn, ! 
N.    Y.,  April  16,   1905."  | 

JOY  LINE. 

TWO  LINE^ 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ENSUND 

Fuut-Clabs  Fassknobr,  Ex- 

PBUS  AND   FbBIOBT  SBBYIOI 

RATES  ALWAYS  the  LOWEST 


BETWEEN 

lEW  YORK  AND 
raOVIDENCE 


BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND 
BOSTON 

—Direct  Steamer- 
Tuesdays,  Thursday!, 
and  Saturdays. 


A  most  delightful  trip 
of  about  24  hours. 


Steamer  every  Week 
Day  all  year   round. 

For  inforwtoHam  addre«» 

JOY    STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

»14  .Wasblnfton  Street, 
808  Concrev  Street 


-.8Con{Te«£ 

BOSTON.     MASS. 

Pbooe.  M60  Main 

Pier  85  E.  R..  NEW  YORK.   Phone.  800  Orchard 


South  Water  Street 
PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 
Phone.  221-222  Union 


BARNES'  STEEL  PENS 

FOR   SCHOOL  USE 
HOHE  BETTER  IN  THE  WORLD 
Perfect       Durable       Smooth 

Samiilet  of  our  School  Pens — Six  Cents 
JtlMstrated  (Hreular  Free 

A.S.  BARNES  O  COMPANY 

n-iS  Bast  a4th  Street  HEW  YORK 


England  colleges  sent  with  the  approval 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  a  con- 
servative reaction  provoked  the  fear  that 
American  environment  and  ideals  might 
make  troublesome  citizens  of  the  Empire. 
So  they  were  all  summarily  called  home. 
Now  that  China  is  alive  with  reforms  of 
many  sorts,  showing  a  passion  for  Oc- 
cidental knowledge  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Japan,  it  is  natural  that  some  of  her 
sons  should  come  this  way. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  in  receiving  these 
youth  to  remember,  as  President  Eliot 
said  in  his  address  to  the  Chinese  special 
commissioners  when  they  were  at  Har- 
vard last  February,  that  they  come  from 
a  land  of  highly  developed  arts  and  trades, 
manners,  pieties,  philosophy,  literature, 
learning,  religion  and  worship  which 
they  had  thousands  of  years  ago  while 
our  Teutonic  ancestors  were  barbarians. 
These  Chinese  students,  owing  to  the 
recent  reforms,  will  not  suffer  indignities 
at  the  hands  of  the  immigration  officials 
when  they  enter  the  country,  and  thus  a 
good  start  has  been  made  toward  treating 
them  decently. 

What  they  may  be  expected  to  get 
from  study  and  residence  here.  President 
Eliot  well  pointed  out.  America  may 
teach  them  new  facts  about  Nature,  and 
how  it  may  be  controlled  for  man's  use. 
We  can  show  them  a  new  conception  of 
government  and  of  human  society — 
"the  progressive  welfare  of  the  multi- 
tude." We  can  show  them  new  forms 
of  individual  freedom  in  association  and 
combination,  and  absolute  freedom  and 
equality  in  religion.  Altho  Americans 
exhibit  a  passionate  faith  in  education, 
they  do  not  give  the  educated  man  that 
supremacy  in  government  affairs  which 
the  Chinese  have  conceded  to  him  for 
centuries.  Lastly,  America  can  present 
a  civilization  "pressing  toward  the  ideal 
of  human  brotherhood  thru  God's  father- 
hood, tho  still  a  long  way  off  from  that 
goal." 

With  Baron  Komura  and  Baron  Kan- 
cko  among  its  distinguished  alumni  high 
up  in  the  affairs  of  Japan,  Harvard  can 
dream  of  the  day  when  its  sons  may  help 
to  shape  the  destinies  of  a  still  mightier 
Oriental  nation  than  Japan,  with  poten- 
tialities for  good  or  for  evil  that  are  awe- 
some to  contemplate.  It  is  thru  such 
co-operation  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst, 
and  other  colleges  now  proffer,  and  by 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  state  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Hay,  that 

Columbia,  bold  and  free,  shall  bring 

Back  to  the  East  its  Lamp,  its  buried      j 
Ring. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

a»S-2U  Tlilrd  Ave.,  New  York 

lUavfftctarsrt  and  Importsrt  of 

Chemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Eyerythinff  needed  in  the  Laboratory. 
Glass  blowing  done  on  the  premisea. 
Metalware  Manufacturing  Depart^ 
ment  in  the  House. 


FRENCH 


Bcrcy'sText 
Books 


for  teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.  Send  to 
the  publisher  for  copies  for  ex- 
amination. 

WILLIA/tn.  JENKINS. 

8s  I  and  8s  3  Sixth  At4.,  TSleh  York. 


HOME  STUDY 

DIRBCTBD   BY 

CT^tf  Unlveralty  of  ChlcsLgo 

IConrMs  for  Teachers  And  StadenU  In  more  th«%  80  w 
aoAdemlc  snbjecte  of  Uiffh  Sotiool  »ad  Oollege  I 
KT&de.  ODe-h«ir  the  work  for  an  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  or  I 
^.  B.  dMre«  majr  be  done  bj  oorreepondenoe.  Be>  I 
irin  atudj  anr  time.  AddroM,  Tli«  Univerilty  •!  I 
ChlcMC*.  Div.  Y.)  Ctalcase,  IMmIi.  I 


The  New  Jersey 
Coast  Resorts' 


are 

most 

easily 

reached 

by 

the 


Summer   Books 

telling  all  about  them   will   be 
sent  to  your  address  on  receipt 
of  4c.  in  stamps  for  each  l>ook. 
•*SBASIOB  RBSORTS      Descrip- 

IN  Nbw  Jkrsky."  tion  of 
shore.  64  paifes,  7$  lUustratiuns. 
•MM  THB  New  Jkk-      Descrip- 

SBT  FOOTHILLS."  tive    uf 

the  Inland  Resorts,  with  list  of 
farm  houses.    116  paees,  45  iUus-  ^ 
trations.     Send  for  them  to 
C.  M.  BURT,  Gen. Pass.  Airent. 

143  Llbcrtv  St.,  New  York  City. 


New  Jersey  Central 


Books  at  Low  Prices 

Owincf  to  chaQffes  in  coofse  of  study,  a  city 
in  the  vicioity  of  Boston  hasia  limited  nombtr 
of    secoDd.iiand  text-books  to  dispose  of. 
Many  nf  tbem  ar«  in  flrst-clsss  condition.  *  Tliey 
are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  oomn.i  • 
tees  (»r  small  towns  whose  fnndu  for  books  are 
limired.   Some  of  ihe  titles  are  as  folljws : 
Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
ijay's  Problems  m  Arithmetic 
narper  H  School  Geographies 
franklin  Readers 
Hyde's  Lessons  in  English 
Johonnot's  Lessons  in  Hysiene 
Morse  Spellers 

A  full  list  of  buoks  *ith  priC'-s  will  be  sent  oh 
application  to       A  P.,  care  of 

THB  8CH0JL  JOURNAL. 
llEaet<4th^'t^eet.  New  York  City. 


aye 


SUMMER    homes' 

^  M  ma  MU  MF  IDMIT  AID   LAIE  CNAMnAil 
a        Tmnmm  94  to  910  per  week  | 

J!f«  traiaa  between  Boeton.  Sew  York.  Springfield 
■^TarmoBt  points.  Ao  food  as  any  on  the  continent 
^^RM»  Uhutnted  broehore  mahed  free  on  receipt 

jii^mll^&l^O&SkrOVE.  8  p.  A.,  Central 
^«— stKy.,  m  faroadway,  Hew  York. 1 

'fK^DERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 1 
^i^  Tn  School  Journal  when  com- 
ttttdeating  with  advertJaarR  | 


J .  le  U  necrbc  marriejr 

urAdvJce 

touseSAPQUeill-ise.- 
sotid  c^ke  of;scourtng  30&i>, 
used  i'or  cleajimg  purDosea 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


=  B  R  E  W  E  R  l\^iV-^% 


"  Have  we  a  Huxley  among  us?" 
AT.  Y.  Herald. 


ESTABLISHED  22   YEAKS 
POSITION*  FILLLD,   7 .MiQ 


1302  AUDITOKtUM  ttUlLDtNQ 
CHICAGO 


iwi   t^rlM'^!^  *tT  ,  ftLrfAlO.   H 


KcUogg's  Agency 


31  <!lFnlon  Sq.,  Ne^r  YorK 

St«»dj  01 U  for  tr»eta«ni.  Fllla  b««t  poa 
it  ions:  fonr  last  je%r\  STerttge.  ifW 
«Aoh  ReroniiBendMl  bj  Kssiem  c«il- 
i*c«s  sod  Romal  Hchools.  16ir.  yp«r 
l-<ir  quick  work,  cmli,  'phone  or  wire. 


JAIES  F.  IcCULLOUail  TEACNERS'  AQENCY  i^S^  ^SUSXi 

A   8UOCE88FUL    SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE    BUREAU 

NOW  U  «ho  time  to  RosUtor.    VaoancieB  CNirarriirht  along  tbroQffh  the  year 
Membership  good  quill  the  close  of  the  teapon  1906-7.  Wnt«f  for  circular  aad  l»iank  to-day 


F"     CLARK  CHICAGO.    ITE.VAnBuREN     St  WthYE 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


PUDF.    Dr-NTAX 


ALBANY     XEACHERS'     AGENCY      The  New  Knowledge 


StnA  ftiT  oircu^arM 


Han  ffood  poelfleov  for  sood  leacherw  irlth  ffood  recordn 


NARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapd  St..  Alhny.  N.  Y. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 


Vew  York.  IM  PIfth  Are. 
Washlnirton,  D.  C,  IBM  Penn  Are. 
Ohle«co,  9UB  MiehlgAn  Boalerftrd 


Minneapolis.  414  (3eMtnrj  Bldg. 
Denrer.  401  Cooper  KMc. 
Rpoliane,  klJl  Rookery  Block 


4  Ashbarton  Place 
BoflTOH.   Mam. 


PonUnd,  Ore.,  14«>  Williams  Are 
San  Francisco.  'IT  Markpt  Ht. 
Los  Anaelen,  Tiij  Btlmson  Block 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 

influence.    If  it  merely  hears 

is   something,    but   if   it   is 

asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 


AN     AQ  E  N  O  V 

of   vacancies   and   tells       -y-   L-J     A    T 
you     about      them  I      n    A^     I 

SStTmoT%^^     RECOMMENDS 

THE   SCHOOL    BULLETIN   AQENCY,   C.  W.    Bardeen,  Syraouse.    N.  Y. 

FISHER  .ifS^  AGENCY 


By  R<»BKHT  Kk.nnedy  Duncan. 

Fourth  Edition, 

92.00  net.     $2.  IH  postpaid. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  says:  "This  is 
the  first  attempt  which  I  have  seen  to 
bring  into  suitable  compass,  in  an  intelli- 
gible manner,  the  various  problems  which 
are  occupying  the  attention  of  physicists 
and  chemists." 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

COLORABO-TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS'  A8ERCY  t5A32i.^ce5S5?.^«r '  "•"  ^'^ 


Oelorade  and  Territoriea  at  S48  to  $128  per 


h.    Reilster  aow. 


[len  wanted  id 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  "*  ^•'^  JSSio.  m. 

I  pwrnaaeot  dieotan  of  anj  Weatera  AgaDcj.    Manf  Taoaoclea  for  Septembw  alraady 
r  la.    Qet  la  Itae  early.    We  eaa  help  7011.    AddrM  fhr  lin  Year  Book  %.  4.  ALBERT. 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  SUtes 


a  East  14th  St.,  Haw  York  1 


Bftablished  1853 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

IS     UNQUESTIONABLY     THE     SUPERIOR     ROUTE     TO    ALL     POINTS 

SOUTH,  SOUTHWEST,  CUBA,  MEXICO,  and  CALIFORNIA 

The  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,'*The  Sapphire  Country,"  and**The 
Land  of  the  Sky, '  *  the  most  charming  all-year  resorts,  are  reached  by  the  Southern  Ry , 
The  Route  of  the  Famous  MVASnWGTOti  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED 
LIMITED,    Electric  Lighted  -  NEW   YORK    AND   MEMPHIS    LIMITED 
NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS-  THE  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL 

THE    SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 

BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT    BEST  IN  SERVICE    BEST  IN 
TIME    BEST  IN  SCENERY     BEST  IN  APPOINTMENTS 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  ON  ALL  rilROVdU  TRAINS 

New  YORK    OFFICES     ::     271  and   1200  Broadway 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
S.  H.  HARDWICK  W.  H.  TAYLOE 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager      WASHINGTON,  D.  C.      General  Passenger  Agent 


The  Citizen 

A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Government  by  Nathaniel  Southgate 
Shaler,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

In  this  suggestive  and  most  interesting 
book  Professor  Shaler  describes  the 
relations  of  citizens,  men  and  women 
alike,  to  their  systems  of  government. 
Each  individual  has  a  relation  to  city, 
state,  and  national  government  and  to 
questions  of  public  policy,  which  is 
explained  in  this  simple,  lucid  and 
eloquent  style  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author.  It  is  a  proper  exposi- 
tion of  questions  of  every-day  interest. 
The  great  experience  of  the  author  both 
in  education  and  afTairs  relating  to  public 
policy  has  been  freely  drawn  upon.  The 
Citizen  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  every 
intelligent  American  and  to  be  in  the 
hand  of  every  teacher.  It  is  a  book  of 
ideas,  a  book  which  will  be  kept,  re-read, 
and  recommended.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.40 
net.    Postage,  13c. 


''Recommended  by  England's  leading 
Shakespearean  scholar." 

The  Shakespeare  Story  Book 

By  Mary  McLecd.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Si.lney  Leo.  Exquisitely 
printffl.  F}Iaborat(:ly  bound.  Illustrated 
by  (lonion  Hrowro.     Price,  $1.75. 


A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY 
11  East  24tli  Street  New  Yortc 


SCHOOL  BOARD  NOIRBER 


THE 


TWENTY'EIGIT  PACES 


1 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 


16  JEFFERSON  ST, 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


11-15  EAST  24TH  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


RBtarad  ««  Seosnd  CUm  Matter  «t  tho  Po«t  Offlco,  «t  BlixAbetb,  N.  J.— PQbilahed  weekly,  exceiti  flrtit  two  weeks  in  Ancnst. 


VoLLXXIIL.  No.  5. 


AUGUST  18,  1906. 


St.60  A  VCAR 
TEN  CKNTS  A  COPT 


Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetics 

By  WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  PheDe,  LL.D. 

President  of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


rjlHIS  ntw  series  of  aritliinetics  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Milne  t»» 
-*■  meet  the  demanr)  whieh  has  sprung;  up  in  some  (juarters  .tor  a 
treatment  of  the  subjeet  upon  somewhat  new  Ihies.  This  treatment 
does  not,  however,  depart  from  the  c»ld  and  trieil  foundations  whieli 
have  K<^ined  for  his  previous  series  the  widest  use  throughout  the 
country. 

In  phinnin^  the  Progressive  Arithmeties,  the  author  has  preserved 
these  older  features,  and  infused  them  with  new  life  by  a  combination 
with  what  is  best  in  nuKlern  metluMls  of  instruction. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books  leach  the 
processes  of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  to  train  the  power  of  rapid,  accurate,  and  skillful 
manipulation  of  numl>ers.  The  indui'live  method  is  applied,  leadinjr 
the  pupils  to  discover  truths  for  themselves,  but  it  is  supplemented  by 
miKlel  solutions  and  cartful  explanations  of  each  new  step. 

Each  new  topic  is  first  carefully  developed  and  then  enforced  by 
sufficient  practice  to  fix  it  thoroujrhly  in  the  mind  when  first  presented. 
The  problems,  which  haveibeen  framed  with  the  *rreatest  care,  relate 
to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries. 
Reviews  in  various  forms' arcj  a  marked  feature.  L'sefulness  is  the 
keynote.     The  numerous  illustrations  always  ser\e  a  practical  purpose. 


FIRST  BOOK    -    -    35  cents 

Tor  the  first  Tour  Years 

Tiie  study  of  numbers  is  made  interesting  bj 
vi\*iy  proi^ressive  steps  and  by  thorough  and 
satisfactory  drills.  A  half  year's-work  is  taken 
as  the  unit  of  classification,  and  within  that 
unit  tlie  various  subjeets  are  treated  topically. 

SECOND   BOOK    -    40  cents 

Tor  the  Tifth  and  Sixth  Years 

Befsins  with  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review 
of  the  work  of  the  first  four  years,  followed  by 
a  gndiial  treatment  of  the  most  important 
arithmetical  processes.  Kach  chapter  ends  with 
a  scries  of  industrial  problems  designed  to  apply 
in  th«*.  most  varied  forms  the  principles  that 
liave  he<'n  taiiuht. 

THIRD  BOOK    -     -    45  cents 

Tor  the  highest  Qrammar  Grades 

In  this  hook  the  purely  topical  method  has 
been  adopted,  and  tlie  essentials  of  arithmetic 
have  heen  presented  in  compaet  and  usable 
form.  The  analysis  of  problems,  the  algebraic 
metlxMls  of  solution,  and  a  wide  range  of 
problems  drawn  fr(»m  modern  life  and  industries 
have  reeeived  the  gn-atest  care.  The  prime 
<it)jeet,  however,  is  to  touch  the  processei  of 
urithmetie  in  the  best  way  possible. 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  new  Brooks  Readers ;  and  with  the  Melodic 
Music  Course,  a  system  of  teaching  music  that  requires  no  charts? 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


THE      "D    O     IT  lir  IT    1>        TEACHERS* 
=     rJlVlLWlLlV     AGENCY 


"  Have  we  a  Huxley  among  us?' 
N.  Y.  Herald. 


1J02  AUDITOP.IUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO  f" 


BS^Sfh,   «<   *SMM^D   h\'t     Rl'Ft\10     NV 


Kdlogg's  Agency 


3 1  tS^nlon  9q.  •  Neiir  Yorll 

Rteadj  o«ll  for  ie»cber«.  Fills  beat  imm- 
itfons;  fonr  laat  7 Mr:  tTerage.  #0n 
vAflh  R«>coniiiiendMl  by  Kasiem  otil- 
lnir«««nd  Normal  Hehools.  I6(li  7^«r 
Yut  aaick  work.  a»li.  *phone  or  wire. 


JAIES  F.  IcGULLOUai  TEIGIERS'  ASEICY  ■^*^'  "^''' 


A    SUCCESSFUL    SCHOOL    AND   COLLEGE 


BQILDDia  II  OflCAM 
BUREAU 


NOW  la  th«  tlm*  to  R«gUt«r.    Yaoanciofloncor  riickit  alooff  tbroQffh  the  Tear 
Membenhip  eood  nntil  Ihe  cloea  or  the  tea#on  IW6.7.  Wriu*  for  circular  aarl  t>iank  to-daj 


F"     CLARK  CHICAGO,    17     E.VAnBuRENST  17thYE 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


NEW     YORK. 


BOlSr.    IDAHO 


ALBANY      TEACHERS'      AGENCY 


Aend  fttr  eircu^arB 


Haa  irood  poalflonv  far  aaod  irachem  with  iroad  rrcordn 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St..  Alhaay.  N.  Y. 


The  Flsk  Teachers'  Agencies  * 


»nr  York.  IM  Ptfth  Ato. 
Mhlnirton.  D.  O..  16U6  Penn  Ave. 
Ohlaaco,  9UB  mchlgaii  Bonlorard 


MinnMpolts.  414  Conttiry  Bldg. 
Donrer,  401  Cooper  HMf. 
Bpokano,  Jili  Rook»rj  Block 


Anhborton  Placo 
BoeTox.   Mam. 


Portland.  Ore..  l4«i  WiUUma  Ato 
Ban  Franciiico.  *\1  Market  St. 
Lofl  AnaeloM,  &-&  Btimton  Block 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 

influence.    If  it  merely  hears 

is   something,    but   if   it   is 

asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 


A  N     AQ  E:  N  C  V 

of   Yaeancies   and   tells       -r-   ii     /k    -j- 
you     about      them  I      il    r^     I 

StTSoT %^"^     RELCOM  M  BIN  DS 

THE   SCHOOL    BULLETIN   AGENCY,   C.   W.    Bardeen.  Syraeiise,    N.   Y. 

FISHER  .^HSJB^  AGENCY 


The  New  Knowledge 

By  R(»BKHT  Kknxkdy  Duncan. 

Fourth  Edition. 

$2.00  net.     $2.1(5  postpaid. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  says:  "This  is 
the  first  attempt  which  I  have  seen  to 
bring  into  suitable  compass,  in  an  intelli- 
gible manner,  the  various  problems  which 
are  occupying  the  attention  of  physicists 
and  chemists." 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

eOLORADO-TEIIIIITORIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  *H^Affi.1:oi:SL"^'i^^^^ 

Oaloimda  and  Territories  at  $€B  to  $i2S  par  Maath.    Regletar  bow. 

S78  Wabasb  Avenue* 

Ctaleago,  111. 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 


otafa  of  any  Waatam  Aganey.    Many  Tacanclae  for  flaptambar  alraadi 

OH  la  Una  aaRy.    Wa  eaa  lialp  you.    AddrMa  for  Hit  Year  Book  &  J.  ALBERT. 


SCHERMERHORN  ] 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  but  known  in  United  SUtes 


Eait  14th  SU  Haw  York  I 


Establlihed  1855 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

IS     UNQUESTIONABLY     THE     SUPERIOR     ROUTE     TO    ALL     POINTS 

SOUTH,  SOUTHWEST,  CUBA,  MEXICO,  and  CALIFORNIA 

The  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,"The  Sapphire  Country,"  and*  The 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  the  most  charming  all-year  resorts,  are  reached  by  the  Southern  Ry^ 
Th^  Route  of  the  Fartious  WASUINGTOJ^  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED 
LIMITED,    Electric  Lighted -NEW    YORK    AND    MEMPHIS    LIMITED 
NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS-  THE  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL 

THE    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT    BEST  IN  SERVICE    BEST  IN 
TIME    BEST  IN  SCENERY-BEST  IN  APPOINTMENTS 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  ON  ALL  TIIROUOII  TRAINS 

NEW  YORK    OFFICES     ::    271  and   1200   Broadway 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
S.  H.  HARDWICK  W.  H.  TAYLOE 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager      WASHINGTON,  D.  C.      General  Passenger  Agent 


The  aUzen 

A  Study  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Government  by  Nathaniel  Southgate 
Shaler,  Professor  in  Harvard  UniveiBity. 

In  this  suggestive  and  most  interesting 
book  Professor  Shaler  describes  the 
relations  of  citizens,  men  and  women 
alike,  to  their  systems  of  government. 
E^ch  individual  has  a  relation  to  city, 
state,  and  national  government  and  to 
questions  of  public  policy,  which  is 
explained  in  this  simple,  lucid  and 
eloquent  style  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author.  It  is  a  proper  exposi- 
tion of  questions  of  every-day  interest. 
The  great  experience  of  the  author  both 
in  education  and  affairs  relating  to  public 
policy  has  been  freely  drawn  upon.  The 
Citizen  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  every 
intelligent  American  and  to  be  in  the 
hand  of  every  teacher.  It  is  a  book  of 
ideas,  a  book  which  will  be  kept,  re-read, 
and  recommended.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.40 
net.    Postage,  I3c. 


''Recommended  by  Ehigland's  leading 

Shakespearean  scfholar." 

The  Shakespeare  Story  Bo«k 

By    Mary   McLe(>d.    With  an  intro- 
(iLTtion   by    Si.lney     Lea.      Exquisitely 
printt'd.    Elaborately  bound.    lUuatrated' 
by  CJorrlon  Hrowro.     Price,  $1.75. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
ii  East  24tli  Street  New  Ywk 


SCIOOL  BQJUID  NIIIER 
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16  JEFFERSON  ST 

ELIZABETH,  N.  j. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


11-16  EAST  24TH  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


llBtvred  M  Seonid  Clam  Btottor  at  tliu  Post  Ofioe,  at  Klixabeth,  N.  J«— PnblUhed  weekly,  except  flint  two  weekt  in  Ancvet. 
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Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetics 

By  WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.De,  LL.D. 

President  of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


rilHIS  new  series  of  arithmetics  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Milne  to 
-*•  meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung  up  in  some  quarters, 'for  a 
treatment  of  the  subject  upon  somewhat  new  lines.  This  treatment 
does  not,  however,  depart  from  the  old  and  tried  foundations  which 
have  gained  for  his  previous  scrie-»  the  widest  use  throughout  the 
country. 

In  planning  the  Progressive  Arithmetics,  the  author  lias  preserved 
these  older  features,  and  infused  them  with  new  life  by  a  combination 
with  what  is  best  in  modern  methods  of  instruction. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books  teach  the 
processes  of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  to  train  the  power  of  rapid,  accurate,  and  skillful 
manipulaticm  of  numbers.  The  inductive  method  is  applied,  leading 
the  pupils  to  disscover  truths  for  themselves,  but  it  is  supplemented  by 
model  solutions  and  careful  explanations  of  each  new  step. 

Each  new  topic  is  first  (^•lrefully  developed  and  then  enforced  by 
sufficient  practice  to  fix  it  thoroughly  in  the  mind  when  first  presented. 
The  problems,  which  liavetbeen  framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate 
to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries. 
Reviews  in  various  forms  arCj  a  marked  feature.  Usefulness  is  the 
keynote.     The  numerous  illustrations  always  serve  a  practical  jiurpose. 


FIRST  BOOK    -    -    ascents 

Tor  the  first  Tour  fears 

The  study  of  numbers  is  made  interesting  by 
ea^y  progressive  steps  and  by  thorough  and 
satisfactory  drills.  A  half  ycar's-work  is  taken 
as  the  unit  of  classification,  and  within  that 
unit  the  various  subjects  are  treated  topically. 

SECOND  BOOK    -    40  cents 

Tor  the  Tifth  and  Sixth  Years 

Begins  with  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review 
of  the  work  of  the  first  four  years,  followed  by 
a  gradual  treatment  of  the  most  important 
arithmetical  processes.  Kach  chapter  ends  with 
a  series  of  industrial  problems  designed  to  apply 
in  the.  most  varied  forms  the.  principles  that 
have  been  taughl. 

THIRD  BOOK    -    -    45  cents 

Tor  the  highest  Qrammar  Grades 

In  this  h(X)k  the  purely  topical  method  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  essentials  of  arithmetic 
have  been  presented  in  compact  and  usable 
form.  Tfie  analysis  of  problems,  the  algebraic 
metliods  of  solution,  and  a  wide  range  of 
problems  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries 
have  received  the  greatest  care.  The  prime 
object,  however,  is  to  teach  the  processes  of 
arithmetic  in  the  best  way  p(»ssiblc. 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  new  Brooks  Readers ;  and  with  the  Melodic 
Music  Course,  a  system   of  teaching  music  that  requires  no  charts? 
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SCHOOL    DESKS 


MADE    AND  SOLD    BY  THE 

AMERICAN 
SEATI NG 
COM  PANY 

EXCEL  ALL        ^^ 
OTHERS  IN                  > 

VARIETY 
DESIGN 

and 

UTILITY 

Our  Separate  Chair  and  Desk  represented  in  the  upper  left  corner  symbolizea 
Strength,  Beauty,  and  Comfort,  and  is  built  in  different  sizes.  Adjustable,  it  in* 
dividuahzes  and  fits  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the  PR  1  MARY  to  the  COLLEGIATE. 

Our  Combination  Desk  and  Automatic  Seat,  represented  in  the  upper  right 
corner,  typifies  the  latest  improvements  and  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
construction  of  MODERN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE.  Its  sizes  and  adjustments 
protect  health  and  insure  convenience  for  all  occupants  large  and  small. 

Our  Combination  Stationary  Desk  and  Automatic  Seat,  represented  in  the 
lower  left  corner,  is  built  in  both  singles  and  doubles  with  either  entire  or 
separate  seats,  and  commends  itself  for  Elegance,  Endurance,  and  Economy. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our  Catalogues,  fully  descriptive  of  our  most  extensive 
lines  of  desks  for  pupils,  teachers,  and  school  officials,  as  well  as  our  illustrated 
catalogues  and  price  lists  of 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

BlacKboards,  Crayorit  Erasers, 
Maps,  Charts,  Globes, 
Blocks,  and  eTerything 
needed  for  a  complete 
school  equipnient  of  best 
character,   and  moderate   cost. 

American  Seating  Company 

GHICA60        NEW  YORK        BOSTON        PHILADELPHIA 


August  18p  1906 
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Kellogg's 
English  G>mposition 

MAYNARD,    MERRILL    AND    COMPANY 
announce    the    publication  of   "  English 
Composition,"    by     Brainerd     Kellogg, 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and   Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 

Interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors  intro- 
duce the  lessons  and  the  pupil's  attention  is  called 
to  the  office  and  qualities  of  their  paragraphs,  the 
choice  and  handling  of  words,  the  punctuation 
and  capitalization,  and  the  imagery  employed. 
He  is  exercised  in  the  construction  of  frameworks, 
in  the  development  of  points  into  paragraphs,  in 
the  grouping  of  these  into  themes,  and  in  the 
writing  of  all  kinds  of  letters. 

The  extracts  run  the  gamut  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion, expositwn,  argument,  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive, and  persuasion,  and  lead  up  to  those  con- 
taining pathos,  humor,  sarcasm,  and  satire. 
These  are  followed  by  orations,  speeches,  debates, 
and  criticisms. 

Maynardy  Merrill  &  Co. 

Publishers 
44-46  East  Twenty-Third   Street  New  York 


2  0,51   2 

REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
vastly  more  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is 
reflected  in  the  equipment  of  the  commer- 
cial  schools. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Neiv  York  and  Every^vherc 


THREE  VALUABLE   NEW  BOOKS 

Eduoation  Through  Nature 

by  Prof.  J.  B.  Munson.  Pb.  1).  State  Normal 
School,  flllensburff,  Wash.  The  latest  lx)ok 
on  Nature  Study  for  the  working  teacher. 
Cloth.l2mo.fl.s». 


Art  of  Class  Management 


by  A^t.  Sunt.  J.  8.  Taylor  Ph.D.  of  the  N. Y. 
City  Schools.  A  most  prai^tical  book,  oriin- 
nally  prepared  for  use  of  the  author's 
teachers.    Cloth,  IS  mo.  81  .(10. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Send  for  our 
new  Cataloc 


Simple  Experiments  In  Chomlstrf 

by  Prof.  John  F.  Woodholl  of  the  Teftoh- 
ers  College,  N.Y.  Covers  oomba«iion  and 
chemistry  of  household  and  daily  life. 
Cloth,  12  mo.  85  cents. 

II-I5'  E.  24th  St.,  New  York 


THE  DRIFT  OF  THINGS 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  inquiry  has  been  made  of  parents  and  guardians  whether  or 
not,  among  other  things,  DRAWING  shall  be  taught.  4885  answers  came  from  5500 
requests  and  4663  voted  **  Yes,"  and  only  222  voted  *'  No."  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
half  the  replies  were  from  tax  payers. 

In  preparing  your  specifications  for  supplies  for  the  next  school  year,  we  can  help 
you  to  select  the  right  pencil  for  the  particular  work  in  your  school  by  sending  you 
DIXON'S  PENCIL  (iUlDE  and  DIXON  S  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  These  two 
hooks  contain  just  the  information  you  have  been  wishing  that  someone  would  print. 
They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Froebel  said :  "It  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  things  he  sees. '' 

If  you  teach  drawing  we  will  send  you  a  i)ackagc  of  pencils  that  will  start  you  and 
the  children  under  your  charge  on  the  right  path. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 


Jersey  Ctty,  N.  J. 
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G.  Stanley  Hall's 

Books 

Ctntents  of  Children's  Miods  on  En- 
tering School 

The  book  opens  up  a  new  and  valuable 
field  of  inqyiry.  It  proposes  to  the 
teacher  to  ascertain  what  the  child  al-; 
ready  knows,  so  that  the  new  knowl- 
edge may  be  properly  woven  in  with  it. 
It  IS  sure  to  interest  thinking  teachers; 
to  force  in  now  knowledge  without 
knowing  the  present  state,  is  declared 
by  Pr^ident  Hall  as  wholly  unscientific 
and  really  wrong.     Limp  cloth*     25c. 

Story  of  a  Sand  Pile 

This  extremely  interesting  story  was 
published  some  years  ago  m  Scribner's 
Maqa^inf,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  the  great  body  of 
teachers.  A  photograph  of  the  '*Sand 
Pile*'  is  given.     Limp  cloth.    25c. 

A  Study  of  Dolls 

This  is  a  very  full  account  of  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  in- 
vestigations along  the  line  of  **ChUd 
Study"  that  has  been  undertaken.  It 
is  first  presented  in  this  book  in  a  form 
for  general  circulation,  and  must  prove 
of  tne  greatest  value  to  all  pursuing 
any  study  or  investigation  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  children.  Limp  cloth. 
2Sc. 

A.  S,  BARNES  &  CO., 
HAS  Eatt  24th  St,  New  York 


BARNES**^ 

TEELPENS*" 


Vi.jK  HrilfT  in   %hr    H'mfM. 


PeitectDurableJFSntiioth 


Try  ISo.  65,  Medium  Stub. 
No.  617.  Vertical*  and 
No.  222.  PakiNl> 

9 lit  rftfunLuivndpd  for  Odm> 

M  F-hC  I  AL,  SCHO  OL  ftfl  d  II O  X  X 

[tflK.     CTijnip)(!t«    «Tirtty   of 
tsverj?  purport!. 

SAMPLES 

Df  Our  Eaiiri  Lint.    .  ,    26c 

OrHur  Buiimif  PiivSl  .        8c 

Of  Our  SgNhI  fint,  .  ,       6o 

Oni  Grpss.  Aisorttl  $1.00 


A.S.  BARNES  ft  CO.. 

New  York, 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


KcUogg's  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  Y«rll 

Stoftdf  cmJL for tmotews.  Fttto boolpM- 
ItloD*;  fpnc  loet  7otr;  ovoratt,  CMi 
fwih.  m«ooaui«BOod  ay  ■■am  a  aal- 
lnr<»B  «b4  ef«rmal  lohaala.  lilb  yaar 
t- Di-  i\  a  jolt  work.  ooll.  >hoB«  ar  wira. 


KAILWAT 


JAMES  F.  ■gOULLOUBH  TEACHERS'  AflENCY 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 


NOW  la  tb«  timo  to  Haitstar 

l|flTnb«ribip  saod  tmtil  the  eloao  of  the  aesfcn  lIKNt-T. 


YaoaDCieH  ocxiar  rigbi  &1on^  thrcmgh  tiM/MT. 

Wri  t«  for  droQlw  amd  blank  le-dsy 


F.   CLARK 


:h|CAGO,   1- 


euREM   St 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


f^EW    YORK.    156    Fifth    AvE 


S78  WabMta  A< 


The  Albert  Teachers*  Agency, 

LariMt  parmaneAt  dientaia  <A  an;  Weviem  AcencT.    Maaf  ToeaodM  for  fltgNmbit  ■IgMy 
tojiiliir  In.     Oat  lo  line  aaH7'     ^^  »n  balp  jou.     Addr««  for  3ltt  Y«ar  Book  C.  !•  ALBntT. 


FISHER 


TUCKERS' 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       1J9  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  * 


Ihaaa 
BOfTOV,    lUflo. 


H%-m  Yvrk.lM  Vlftb  At*. 


Bpokanv,  lUHODldrf  iTook 


PoTtltad,  Oro.,  IJM  WU1Um|  k 
flu  FraneiMo.  717  Markat  M.. 
LoK  Aaffolas,  i»  '  "         


ALBANY      TEACHERS'      AGENCY 

HaA  ffood  peoltlano  for  noail  tvncbeTii  vrftb  iio«i1  roeorda 
S€f\^  ftrr  i7lrn4?ar»  HARLAN  P.  PRENCtf ,  SI  Cbopal  St..  Afftoar.  M.  Y. 


TRANSLATIONS 


tuurUnmr 
Hamilton.  LocRe  mnd  CI&rK'a 

Good  'Tepa—WeU  Printad'-^rtaie  P^f^r^Half^ 


J  Liurml 


,    Oloib  Sidi 

lofuWipootpAlJ,,  3«adfot« 


-Prioa 
uple 


edoMd 


I9«w  0oi»7Hgki  iBtrodnoiio—  Bow  Ttbo- 
G<K>d  P^per^WaU  fioand-CMiTOitel  fbr  «• 
FookeW  PHoo,  pootptid,  10  oonto  aook. 

^1iS!!ir^^:S:~}l>AyiD  McKAT,  Publtohcr,  6io  S.  Washington  Sq.^PUfai. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARD 

ROOFING  AND  STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

THE   EXCELSIOR    SLATE    COMPANY 

nanufaduren 
PEN  ARGYL,  PA. 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

^-ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  irritins  qitalitiet. 

A*k  Station.*.  Tho  Eaterbrook  Staei  Pan  Mfq.  Co.    ^^SSSSmtSJy^ 
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G.  Stanley  HalFs 

Books 

Ctntents  of  Childreti's  Minds  on  En- 
tering School 

The  book  opecB  up  a  new  and  valuable 
field  of  inquiry*  It  propoaes  to  tbe 
teacher  to  ascertain  what  the  child  al* 
reader  knows,  so  that  the  new  knowl- 
edge may  be  properly  woven  in  with  it. 
It  13  sure  to  interest  thinking  teachers , 
to  force  in  new  knowledge  without 
knowing  the  preaeot  state,  is  declared 
by  President  Hall  as  wholly  unscientific 
and  really  wrong.     Limp  cloth.    25e* 

Story  of  a  Sand  Pile 

This  extremely  interesting  story  was 
published  some  years  ago  in  Seribncf'a 
Magazine,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  the  great  body  of 
teachers,  A  photograph  of  the  "Sand 
jpile''  is  given.     Limp  cloth*    2$e* 

A  Study  of  DoUs 

Thb  is  a  very  full  account  of  one  of 
the  roost  complete  and  satisfactory  in* 
V eat igat ions  alonz  tbe  tine  of  * 'Child 
Study'*  that  has  been  undertaken.  It 
is  first  preaented  in  thb  book  in  a  form 
for  general  circulation,  and  must  prove 
of  tne  greatest  value  to  all  pursuing 
anv  study  or  investigation  at  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  children.     Limp  cloth, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO,, 
11-15  Ewt  24th  St,  New  York 
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First  Among  Ourselves. 

Teaching  is  essentially  a  giving  of  one's  self  for 
others,  a  daily  dyiAg  that  others  may  live,  and  yet 
renewing  one's  life  again  that  there  may  be  more 
to  bestow  the  next  day.  No  matter  how  obscure 
and  modest  the  place  may  be  where  one  is  at  work,  if 
its  opportunities  are  but  utilized  in  the  right  spirit  it 
may  be  a  center  from  which  the  mankind  of  the  future 
draws  strength  and  health.  The  joy  of  the  teacher 
is  that  his  ideas,  his  plans,  his  dreams  live  on  in  his 
pupils.  Others  may  jealously  guard  their  posses- 
sions; the  teacher  takes  pride  in  the  abundance  of 
his  gifts.  He  does  not  talk  about  patents  and  copy- 
rights. It  pleases  him  to  see  his  pupils  give  body  to 
his  thoughts  and  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  them. 

Yet  in  om*  crude  state  of  professional  develop- 
meit  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  regarded  even  as  nt 
to  teach  other  teachers  who  clings  selfishly  to  the 
little  plans  and  devices  which  she  believes  to  have 
drawn  from  the  original  fountains  of  her  inner  con- 
sciousness. How  petty  such  a  contention  appears 
when  placed  against  the  background  of  the  true 
teachers  attitudel  Still  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  teacher  not  only  denied  to  a  pupil  the  right 
to  make  public  use  of  the  instruction  received  and 
paid  for,  but  threatened  with  persecution  those  who 
took  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  honestly  acquired  possessions.  I  trust  I  shall 
never  have  to  be  more  specific  in  trying  to  illustrate 
the  point  at  issue,  though  a  very  recent  experience 
would  almost  seem  to  demand  it.  For  in  the  twenty 
years  of  professional  communion  with  teachers  the 
example  alluded  to  is  really  an  exception.  Teachers 
as  a  rule  are  of  the  right  spirit.  It  would  be  a  sad 
day  for  ow  country  if  they  were  not.  They  give 
treAf  and  grow  richer  the  more  they  give. 


The  Washington  Situation. 

What  a  mess  Congress  has  made  of  the  school 
oi^ganization  of  Washington!  There  never  was  a 
finer  opportimity  for  really  great  work.  All  the 
good  people  of  the  national  capitol  wanted  was  a 
chance  to  develop  a  common-school  system  that 
should  exemplify  American  ideals.  The  situation 
was  plain.  The  problem  simple.  The  most  ele- 
mentary kind  oir  comparison  with  other  cities 
would  have  revealed  the  few  serious  defects  respon- 
sible for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  old  system. 
'Hiere  was  a  peculiar  division  of  authority  in  educa- 
tional affairs  which  rendered  location  or  exercise  of 
responsibility  practically  impossible.  Petty  per- 
sonal intrigue  had  the  fullest  sway.    The  salaries 

I  paid  to  the  teachers  were  glaringly  inadequate,  and 
no  inducements  whatever  were  held  out  to  unusually 

[effective  workers. 

Here  Congress  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  general  feeling  was  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives might  make  some  slight  and  inconse- 
quential changes  here  and  there,  increase  the  salary 
budget,  and  pass  the  bill  on  to  the  Senate,  where 
the  real  fight  for  reform  would  be  fought.  And  so 
it  was.    But  the  hopes  built  on  the  Senate  were 


{frustrated.  The  whole  machinery  of  small  log-, 
{rolling  was  set  in  motion.  The  families  where 
(Senator  This  and  Senator  That  had  been  enter- 
jtained  made  sure  that  th^ir  particular  friends  were 
pufficiently  protected  in  their  positions.  The  bill, 
:bs  finally  adopted,  showed  in  almost  every  line  the 
jpetty  influences  that  were  at  work.  MiBiny  pro- 
'  visions  were  eispecially  and  plainly  nhaped  to  take 
care  of  certain  people.  . 

Of  course,  the  Board  was  legislated  out  of  exist- 1 
ence,  as  it  should  have  been.    Appearances  point* 
also  to  intent  to  remove  the  assistant  superintendent; 
a£  any  rate  the  new  law  demands  of  this  officer 
special  experience  in  high-school  work  which  Mrs. 
Myers  does  not  possess.    The  only  other  individual 
left  improtected  in  his  position  was  the  superin- 
tendent, tho  Mr.  Stuart  had  served  the  schools  long! 
and  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  andj 
if  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  originally  elected  to 
the  office  almost  against  his  will. 

If  the  f ramers  of  the  present  law  had  acted  from  i 
the  highest  motives  and  purely  in  the  interest  of{ 
educational  efficiency,  the  limited  tenure  accorded  \ 
to  the  superintendent  would  not  be  difficult  to  ex-  I 
plain.    But  what  is  the  situation  now?    The  new  ^ 
superintendent  will  have  no  actual  power  to  organize 
and  discipline  his  corps  of  assistants,  as  these  are  * 
practically   assigned    and    made   secure    in    their  ' 
present  places.    He  is  hedged  in  by  many  restric- 
tions.   Should  he  make  enemies  by  exercising  such 
,  authority  as  is  commonly  granted  to  superintendents 
'  he  would  soon  have  to  coimt  with  enemies  who 
could  probaly  effect  his  removal  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term,  if  they  chose  to  adopt  such  a  course. 
In  short,  he  is  made  responsible  for  a  situation 
which  he  is  given  no  authority  to  shape,  and  then 
holds  qffice  under  a  limited  contract  besides. 

Another  drfect — one  of  the  most  serious  ones — 
in  the  bill  is  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
good  teachenft  into  the  schools  from  outside  of  the 
city.  The  Jaw  requires  new  comers  to  begin  with 
the  lowest  salary,  no  matter  what  their  previous 
experience  may  have  been.  By  this  device  the 
accursed  ^system  of  inbreedinff  is  continued,  imder 
which  the  Washington  schools  have  more  or  less 
suffered  for  many  years.  That  dinky  local  self- 
sufficiency  should  be  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  Senate  seems  well-nigh  incredible.  What 
shall  we  thinlt  of  the  caliber  of  men  who  move 
about  in  subh  shiillow  waters?  Has  the  Sehate 
come  down  to  the  level  of  ward  politicians?  tien 
capable  of  taking  a  large  view  of  things  would  never 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  committed  to  a 
policy  of  this  kind. 

Neither  the  Board  of  Eklucation,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  splendid  body,  nor  the  superintendent,  are 
to  be  envied.  The  new  law  interferes  so  seriously 
with  their  usual  prerogatives  that  they  must  make 
progress  very,  very  slowly. 

I  am  deUghted  to  hear  of  the  election  of  Supt.  W. 
E.  Chancellor,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  the  Washmp^ton 
Superintendency.  Mr.  Chancellor  is  a  brilliant, 
scholarly  man,  tactful,  courageous  and  forceful.  He 
will  soon  give  the  Washinffton  schools  the  national 
reputation  which  they  ought  to  have. 


Conyrifhted.  IQOS.  br  A.8.  Bubm  4b  Co 
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English  Educational  Bill 

^  The  British  Education  Bill'  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Comm6ns  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
session  of  Parliament.  It  is  expectec^  that  before 
it  will  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  it  must 
undergo  some  radical  changes. 

The  main  features  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands  at  present 
are: 

No  public  money  to  be  used  in  denominational  instruction. 

From  Jan.  1,  1908,  all  schools  maintained  by  local  educa- 
tion authorit)r  must  be  ''provided"  schools.  The  local 
authority  is  eiven  power  to  purchase  or  take  on  hire  the 
existing  schools. 

Teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  without 
any  tests. 

All  schools  receiving  rates  (taxes)  will  give  the  same 
relkriou3  education. 

Religious  instruction  may  be  taught  two  mornings  a  week 
by  arrangement  with  the  local  authority. 

Attendance  will  not  be  compulsory  during  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  religious  education  will  not  be  given  by  the  ordinary 
staff. 


Social  Education  Congress. 

The  Social  Education  Congress  will  convene,  in 
Boston,  Nov.  30,  the  sessions  to  continue  thru 
Dec.  2  fQllowing. 

This  proposed  Congress  is  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Social  Education  Club  of  Boston, 
the  membership  of  which  is  made  up  of  persons 
active  in  various  fields  of  educational  work,  who 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  needs  of 
increased  efficiency  in  social  and  industrial  training 
should  be  presented  more  directly  to  the  whole 
conununity. 

A  number  of  educational  organizations,  including 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  will 
hdd  meetings  in  affiliation  with  the  Congress. 

The  convention  has  been  so  planned  that  the  best 
thinkers  along  the  lines  of  social  and  industrial  edu- 
cation may  be  heard,  and  that  there  may  be  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  on  certain  vital 
matters. 

Two  classes  of  meetings  will  be  held: 

General  Mass  Meetings,  in  Tremont  Temple,  for 
formal  addresses  by  eminent  speakers,  on  the  follow- 
ing general,  topics:  Friday  afternoon,  Education 
for  Citizenship;  Friday  evening,  The  School  as  a 
Social  Organism;  Saturday  afternoon.  Industrial 
Education;  Saturday  evening,  The  School  and  the 
Family ; .  Sunday  evening.  The  .  Education  of  the 
Conscience. ; 

Section  Meetings,  in  the  mornings,  for  briefer  and 
mqre  technical  addresses  by  specialists,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  free  discussion.  Among  the  section 
topics  will  be:  University  and  School  Extension; 
Special  Classes  for  Defectives;  Sp^ial  Classes  for 
Troublesome  Children;  Industrial  Education;  Com- 
m^trial  Education;  ^If-organized  Group  Work  in 
the  Schools;  Social  Training  in  Infancy  and  Early 
Childhood.  .       . 

The  Congress  will  be  cpnvened  oh  Friday  morning, 
November  30,  1906,  at  Tremont  Temple.  Addi- 
tiQnal  details  concerning  it  will  be  furnished  upon 
application  to  the  Corr^ponding  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee:  James  P.  Munroe,  Chair- 
man, President  Social  Education  Club;  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  Secretary  Harvard  Teachers'  Association; 
EMward  M.  Hartweli,  Chairmaj)  Educ.  Com.  20th 
Century  Club;  Agnes  Irwin,  Pres.  Woman's  Educa- 
tion Association;  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Supervisor 
of  Schools,  City  of  Boston;  Eugene  H.  Russell,  Pres. 
Mass.  State  Teachers'  Ass'n;  Colin  A.  Scott,  Sec'y 
Social  Education  Club;  Charles  H.  Thurber,  Frank 
B.  Tracy,  Dora  Williams,  Robert  A.  Woods.  Con-e- 
.sponding  Seqretary,  Frank  Waldo,  Room  16,  Rogers 
Building,  Massachu^tts,  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  Sclf-Covernmcnt  Plan. 

Written  on  the  blackboard  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Renfrew  School  in  Adams,  Mass.,  is  the  sen- 
tence, "Liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion 
and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery."  Its 
significance  and  how  it  happens  to  be  there  is  an 
interesting  story  to  those  who  are  studying  the 
problem  of  effective  school  discipline. 

The  so-called  ''school-city"  plan  in  which  the 
school  children  are  elected  to  fill, offices  correspond- 
ing to  town  or  city  governments  is  becoming  popular. 
Prin.  M.  A.  Arnold,  of  the  Renfrew  School,  who  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  school  governments  has 
found  that  the  ''school-city"  plan  has  two  weak 
points, — one  that  children  are  incapable  of  govern- 
ing without  the  supervision  of  teachers,  the  other 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  pupils  who  are  success- 
ful as  chairman  or  moderator. 

So  he  devised  a  plan  of  his  own.  A  simple  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  inaugurating  a  government 
similar  to  that  of  the  town  of  Adams  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers: — town  clerk,  selectmen,  board  of 
health,  school  committee,  library  trustees,  truant 
officers,  and  policemen.  The  plan  was  first  tried 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  pupils  were  merely 
to  assist  in  the  government,  but  that  the  final 
authority  was  to  rest  with  the  principal  and  teachers. 
The  following  statement  is  found  in  the  constitution 
and  by-laws:  "It  is  the  purpose  of  these  by-laws 
to  get  the  co-operation  of  pupils  in  the  work  and 
government  of  tne  school,  but  the  oversight,  power, 
and  responsibility  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  when  the  government  is  not  carried  out  to 
her  satisfaction  by  the  pupils." 

The  plan  appealed  to  the  children  and  the  first 
meeting,  with  Mr.  Arnold  as  moderator,  was  held  at 
the. banning  of  last  term.  Elections  take  place 
three  times  each  school  term  and  regular  meetinm 
are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  school  month. 

The  policemen's  duties  include  keeping  order  in 
the  school  yard,  in  the  corridors,  and  in  the  school 
room  before  school  opens.  The  town  clerk  must 
keep  records  and  call  meetings.  The  Board  of 
Health  enforce  regulations  as  rec^ds  waste  paper;* 
cravon  dust,  untidy  desks,  ana  disordered  oooks 
and  implements.  The  school  committee  and  truant 
officers  investigate  the  cause  of  absence  and  tardi- 
ness "in  so  far  as  possible  without  being  rude." 
The  library  trustees  must  charge,  keep  track  of,  and 
repair  all  the  books  in  the  library. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  so  systema,tically 
and  thoroly  done  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  planning  a 
more  elaborate  plan  for  next  year. 


£.uropeans  to  Attend  Carnegie  Institute 
Dedication. 

Prof.  Adolf  Hamack  and  probably  Dr.  Robert 
Koch  will  be  among  the  distinguished  Germans 
who  will  visit  the  United  States  in  April,  1907,  as 
guests  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburg,  at  the 
opening  of  its  new  main  building.  Prof.  Roentgen 
has  been  obliged  to  decline  the  invitation  because 
of  his  advanced  age. 

Well-known  men  from  other  European  countries, 
whose  acceptances  have  been  received,  are:. 

France — Ex-Foreign  Minister  Ddcass^,  ProL 
Boule,  Edmond  Rostand,  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de 
Constant,  and  August  Rodin. 

Great  Britain — Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Lord 
Hugh  C/Ccil,  .William  H.  Preece,  Frederic  Harrison, 
C.  F.  Moberly  Bell,  William  Huggins  and,  possibly, 
James  Bryce. 

Holland — Maarten  Maartens  and  M.  Van  Kame* 
beek,  Director  of  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Hungary — Count  Albert  Apponyi. 
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struction  can  be  found  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  historical  incidents  have 
for  ages  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  their  edu- 
cational value  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  at  any 
period  during  the  separate  existence  of  the  Jews  as 
a  nation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rising 
generation  is  not  as  familiar  with  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs  as  were  our  forefathers  in  the  days  when 
the  Bible  was  used  as  a  school  reader.  But  veiy 
many  of  the  same  moral  lessons  can  be  given  inci- 
dentally during  the  hours  devoted  to  American 
history.  The  history  of  our  country  is  full  of 
matenal  that  is  well  adapted  for  ethical  instruction. 
Columbus  fell  upon  his  knees  and  offered  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  when  he  landed  upon  the  shores  of 
the  New  World.  His  devout  example  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  pupil.  The  existence  of  God  is  assumed 
in  the  oath  of  office  which  every  president  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  take  when  he  is  inducted 
into  office. 

The  teacher  may  occupy  one  of  three  attitudes 
towards  this  official  act  which  certainly  has  in  it  a 
religious  element.  The  teacher  may  be  hostile  to 
all  religion  and  may  go  out  of  his  way  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  religious  faith  of 
Columbus  and  Washington.  Or  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  may  be  one  of  indifference.  The  teacher 
who  is  never  seen  at  church,  who  never  offers  a 
prayer,  and  who  speaks  of  the  acts  of  devout  men 
as  If  these  acts  were  matters  of  indifference,  will 
beget  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  similar  frame  of 
niind,  unless,   perchance,   his  conduct  drives  the 

Jmpils  to  the  feeling  of  condemnation  for  his  indif- 
erence  to  religion. 

The  third  attitude  which  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher 
to  take,  is  that  of  sympathy  with  and  respect  for  all 
ceremonies  in  which  tne  existence  of  God  is  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged.  Religion  is  the  sense  of 
obligation  and  devotion  which  the  creature  owes 
to  uie  Creator.  Beli^  in  a  Divine  Being  and  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments  lies  at  the  basis  of 
our  civil  institutions,  and  no  pupil  can  be  educated 
for  his  future  duties  as  an  American  citizen  if  the 
school  ignores  the  existence  of  God  and  assimies 
an  attitude  of  hostility  or  indifference  towards 
religion. 

For  instruction  on  the  plane  of  civic  virtue  there 
is  abundant  material  in  our  history.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  lesson  to  learn  is  that  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  the  citizen  to^pay  a  just  share  of  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  education  of 
the  people.  It  is  easy  to  wave  a  flag  and  make  a 
noise  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  the  honest  pajnnent 
of  tax  is  a  more  difficult  display  of  patriotism.  To 
carry  a  gun  in  a  military  parade  is  a  bit  of  display 
which  the  heart  delights  m,  but  to  pay  a  tax  is  a  civic 
duty  for  which  most  people  have  very  little  heart. 

John  Fiske  claims  that  the  first  lesson  in  civics 
should  be  a  lesson  on  taxation.  The  opportunity 
for  such  a  lesson  is  presented  when  the  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  studied.  In  studying 
taxation  without  representation  a  little  time  can 
be  spent  in  studying  taxation  from  the  comparative 
point  of  view.  On  learning  how  much  tax  is  paid 
Dv  the  average  inhabitant  of  England  or  continental 
Europe,  eq)ecially  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  pupil 
will  rejoice  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  moreover  he  will  realize  that  if  our 
municipalities  keep  on  piling  debt  upon  debt,  a 
point  must  in  no  long  time  be  reached  at  which 
there  will  no  longer  be  money  enough  to  give  every 
child  all  the  education  which  it  is  willing  to  take. 

The  sacredness  of  the  ballot  is  another  lesson 
which  can  easily  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution.  General  Reed 
was  offered  £10,000,  together  with  any  office  in  his 
Majesty B  gilt  if  he  would  desert  the  Colonies  and 


'join- the  Loyalists.  Upon  the  floor  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  this  patriot  declared,  ''I  am  not 
worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  my  vote." 
When  the  young  man  goes  to  the  ballot-box  for  the 
first  time  he  should  say  to  himself,  ''I  may  not  be 
worth  buying,  but  such  as  I  am,  the  ward  boss  is 
not  rich  enough  to  buy  my  vote." 

Our  Government  is  safe  so  long  as  the  people 
believe  in  the  judiciary  and  the  ballot-^box.  So 
soon  as  money  can  buy  verdicts  or  office,  the  people 
grow  ripe  for  revolution.  Our  judicial  system 
contains  one  feature  not  found  in  European  systems 
that  is  designed  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  Every  law  can  be  tested  in  the  courts, 
and  if  found  unconstitutional,  it  is  set  aside  in  spite 
of  legislative  and  executive  approval.  So  profound 
is  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution  that 
many  a  citizen  believes  himself  possessed  of  the 
right  to  declare  legislation  unconstitutional.  This 
is  a  mistake.  The  citizen  has  the  right  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  legislation  in  the  courts  of  law; 
but  he  cannot  arrogate  to  himself  a  power  which 
has  been  delegated  to  judges  learned  in  the  law. 
When  studying  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  pupil  can  be  inspired  with  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  judges  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret 
our  laws  and  to  impose  penalties  for  their  violation. 

The  foregoing  instances  suffice  to  indicate  what 
a  wealth  of  material  our  history  affords  for  ethical 
instruction.  History  teaches  morality  by  example. 
The  deeds  of  heroic  devotion  to  a  noble  cause,  of 
fidelity  to  duty  under  trying  circumstances,  of 
commendable  bravery  in  the  naval  and  military 
service,  beget  a  spirit  capable  of  similar  service 
when  the  call  to  arms  is  heard.  Justice  to  an 
enemy,  toleration  for  the  honest  opinions  of  others, 
willingness  to  help  the  suffering  and  the  down- 
trodden, a  determination  to  serve  one's  country 
and  if  need  be,  to  die  in  its  defence, — ^these  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  the  ethical  results  of  good  teaching 
in  the  department  of  American  history. 

The  greatest  teacher  of  all  the  ages  was  a  teacher 
of  morality  and  religion.  The  teaching  of  many 
truths  in  ethics  and  denominational  religion  must 
be  left  to  the  Church  which  he  founded,  and  to  the 
homes  and  Sunday  Schools  where  he  reigns  supreme. 
The  school  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  usvurp  the 
functions  of  the  home  and  the  religious  society, 
but  it  can,  without  formal  lessons,  inspire  a  sense 
of  duty  to  God,  and  develop  the  virtues  which  are 
essential  to  good  citizenship  and  to  true  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

The  Incorrigibles. 

Supt.  Frank  H.  Beede,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  spoke 
on  the  problem  of  the  incorrigible  boy  and  in  rrferring 
to  the  treatment  of  the  boy  in  school  said  in  part: 

''First,  he  may  be  placed  in  another  room  of  cor- 
responding grade,  where  conditions  may  be  different. 
Second,  it  would  be  well  to  establish  in  every  build- 
ing of  twelve  or  more  rooms  a  special  room,  in  which 
such  a  boy  may  be  placed.  No  stigma  must  be 
attached  to  the  room,  or  its  influence  will  be  harmful. 
Third,  there  should  be  in  every  large  city,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  system,  at  least  one  disciplinary 
school  for  truants  and  incorrigible  boys." 

Mr.  Beede  believes  in  corporal  pimishment  in 
extreme  ca^es.    In  closing  he  said: 

''Rightly  trained,  the  incorrigible  boy  may  be  the 
very  one — he  often  is — to  lead  in  momentous  politi- 
cal battles,  to  superintend  gigantic  commercial  en- 
terprises, to  build  great  railroads,  to  construct  mas- 
sive bridges  and  rear  skyward  city  blocks.  What 
we  call  incorrigible  boys  may  afterward  become 
criminals.  More  often  they  grow  up  into  respectable 
men  and  useful  and  public-spirited  citizens.^' 
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it;  willing  to  teach  him  the  uses  of  metals,  will  not 
teach  him  to  use  them;  willing  to  give  him  arithmetic 
sums  about  building  houses,  will  not  teach  him  to 
build  them;  anxious  that  he  should  know  about  many- 
things,  stops  short  of  showing  him  how  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  world. 

Our  boy  must  begin  as  an  unskilled  laborer;  a  doer 
of  odd  jobs,  presently  anxious  for  a  "soft  snap." 
Therd  is  nothing  upon  which  ambition  can  feed. 
Tell  him  that  a  man  must  render  an  equivalent  for 
what  he  gets,  that  to  earn  money  is  the  only  honest 
way  to  gain  money  and  he  replies,  "But  I  do  not 
know  how  to  earn  a  decent  living,  to  say  nothing  of 
comfort  and  reasonable  luxury." 

One  sort  of  boy,  in  such  cases,  will  force  his  way 
forward  honorably,  expiating  the  sins  of  his  fathers 
by  hard  work,  picking  up  by  native  ability  in  many 
years  what  should  have  been  taught  him  in  a  few.  A 
second  sort  discontentedly  do,  all  their  lives,  what 
all  of  us  should  do  part  of  our  lives,  the  meaner, 
lower  tasks;  hope  dead,  ambitions  forgotten,  aspira- 
tions unknown,  the  saloon  a  haven  of  rest,  and  the 
yellow  journal  the  literary  diversion. 

A  third  sort  make  grafters.  And  we  might  save 
most  of  these  two  classes  of  failures,  many  of  them  at 
least,  by  simply  educating  them  in  some  chosen 
industry. 

Perhaps  some  are  thinking  that  the  speaker  makes 
too  much  of  the  material  side  of  education;  that  boys 
should  be  taught  that  to  earn  a  decent  living  is  not 
all  of  life.  Granted.  Yet,  let  us  remember  that  to 
earn  a  living  is  to  render  a  service  to  society.  If 
everybody  did  it  the  millennium  would  be  close  at 
hand.  To-day  our  social  troubles  are  mostly  caused 
by  those  who  will  not  earn  their  livings  but  seek 
other  means  for  prolonging  and  making  pleasant 
their  stay  on  earth. 

I  do  not  advocate  public  trade  schools  however, 
as  a  panacea  for  all  social  ills.  But  I  advocate  their 
establishment  as  necessary  to  industrial  success, 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  National  prosperity, 
necessary  to  the  reasonable  efficiency  and  happiness 
(rf  the  generation  which  is  about  to  crowd  ours  off  the 
stage,  essential  to  the  development  of  the  best  in 
American  manhood. 

Medical  Inspection  in  School. 

The  Freie  Lehrerstimme  reports  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  pupils  in  a  school  of  Keagenfurt 
(Corinthia,  Austria),  which  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  There  were  examined  197  boys  and  218 
girls,  total  415  children,  of  whom  161  were  found  to 
have  good  bodily  constitution  (38.78  per  cent.),  214 
only  a  medium  (51.90  per  cent.),  and  40  a  faulty 
constitution  (9.63  per  cent.).  The  most  frequently 
found  abnormality  was  detected  in  the  bony  system, 
especially  rachitis,  found  in  35  boys  (8.43  per  cent.), 
and  in  23  girls  (5.54  per  cent.).  Curvature  of  the 
spine  was  detected  in  6.74  per  cent,  other  rachitic 
faults  in  7.44  per  cent,  of  the  children.  The  eyes  of 
10.12  per  cent,  of  the  children,  the  ears  of  3.61  per 
cent,  were  diseased.  Diseases  of  the  skin  were  diag- 
nosed in  40  children  (9.87  per  cent.).  The  compara- 
tively low  percentage  (38.78  per  cent.),  of  children 
perfectly  healthy  is  worthy  of  remark,  altho  it  is  not 
a  rare  case  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Austria 
and  Switzerland  to  find  cripples  and  sickly  children 
in  school. 

L.  R.  Klemm. 
IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  for  Sept.  i  will 
be  the  regular  annual  number  devoted  especially 
to  the  interest  of  the  so  called  *<  Private 
Schools.'*  Teachers  and  others  interested  in 
the  particular  problems  of  these  institutions 
src  invited  to  contribute  to  that  number. 


Women's  Work  in  Lducatioi 

When  Rabbi  Hirsch  was  asked  to  specify,  i 
address  before  the  Congress  of  Women  assembl 
the  Portland  Exhibition,  the  line  of  public  worl 
most  should  exercise  the  influence  oi  women  in 
home  communities,  he  laid  emphasis  on  their 
to  the  public  schools.  When  a  number  of  le 
New  York  women  inquired  of  Rev.  Dr,  Rail 
how  they  could  best  serve  their  city,  he  re 
"Turn  your  attention  to  the  public  schools." 
thought  of  leadinff  sociologists,  men  and  worn 
turning  to  the  public  schools  as  never  b^ore,  i 
conviction  that  the  free  educational  system  offe 
only  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  reac 
masses  with  those  ideas  that  make  for  the  up 
the  race.  Everywhere  the  call  is  for  the  worn 
assist  in  this  great  work.  Still,  only  in  rare  inaU 
have  their  services  been  asked  in  positions  ^ 
their  intelligence  and  influence  will  have  direct  i 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  more  women 
men  engaged  in  teaching  as  a  profession,  in  sp 
the  fact  that  mothers  more  than  fathers  displj 
active  interest  in  the  education  of  their  childrei 
only  occasionally  that  women  are  asked  to  ser 
School  Boards  and  give  the  schools  the  bene 
their  superior  knowledge  of  child  life.  Yet  in 
rare  instances  much  benefit  has  been  derived  fro: 
application  of  the  mother-mind  to  the  problems 
schools.  In  this  respect  America  is  away  b 
England  and  Scotland  in  using  the  intelligei 
women  to  further  educational  causes.  Nevertl 
the  notable  work  that  has  been  done  by  a  few  w 
in  this  country  who  have  been  able  to  set  aside  S 
Board  traditions  inspires  the  hope  that  public 
ment  will  eventually  call  out  its  b^  mal 
regardless  of  sex,  in  this  service  to  the  public  sc 

When  Miss  Jane  Addams  founded  Hull  I: 
Chicago,  her  passion  for  social  service  embracer 
enormous  interest  in  the  public  schools." 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  consecrated  her  talents 
fortune  to  the  public  weal  she  chose  the  chan: 
education  and  founded  a  school  to  train  tes 
for  the  public  schools.  To-day  Miss  Addami 
Mrs.  Blaine  are  on  the  Chicago  School  Boarc 
former  at  the  head  of  its  most  important  comm 
When  Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh, 
land,  in  1873,  consented  to  run  for  the  School  1 
she  began  a  career  of  public  service  seldom  paral 
filling  one  position  atfter  another  during  thirt; 
years,  until  as  chairman  of  the  Board  she  rec 
the  ''freedom  of  the  city"  and  the  degree  of  L 
in  recognition  of  her  service.  When  Mrs.  Humi 
Ward,  in  1902,  sought  a  new  outlet  for  her  pJ 
thropy,  she  transplanted  to  England  an  Amc 
idea  and  established  in  London  tne  vacation  S( 

When  Boston,  following  the  initiative  of  En^ 
and  Scotland,  led  the  movement  in  Americ 
placing  women  on  School  Boards,  four  hone 
women  responded  to  the  call  for  self-sacri 
service — Miss  Abby  May,  Miss  Lucretia  P. 
Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  and  Miss  Lucia  M.  Pea 
These  women  were  the  choicest  product  of  old 
ton,  yet  their  presence  on  the  School  Board 
bold  innovation,  and  as  such  was  hotly  conb 
Tho  fairly  elected  in  1874,  the  women  were  re 
their  seats  and  the  action  was  sustained  b; 
courts.  Re-elected  the  following  year,  they 
their  case  to  the  Legislature  and  won.  In 
when  the  Board  was  reduced  from  126  memb 
24,  the  same  women  were  re-elected.  Of  tha 
guard,  but  one  survives — Miss  Lucia  Pea 
Her  ten  years'  record  of  service  on  the  School  I 
was  a  notable  one.  It  was  a  golden  age  fo 
city  schools — a  time  when  the  best  men  and  w 
of  Boston  gave  service  without  stint  and  wi 
emolument. — Pauline  Periwinkle,  in  San  An 
Texas,  Express. 
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The  Catholic  Attitude  Toward  the  School  Problem. 

As  Defined  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy  in  ''The  Parish  Monthly." 


In  this  article  we  shall  deal  with  the  important 
matter  of  lustice  to  Catholics  on  the  school  question. 
The  problem  is  this:  How  may  the  American 
Catholic  citizen  be  relieved  of  the*double  burden  of 
school  taxation?  There  is  no  fair-minded  person 
who  doubts  that  there  is  a  grievance.  The  Catholic 
citizen  pays  hk  full  tax  for  public  instruction  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  forced  in  conscience  to  pav  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  schools,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  doing  very  satisfactory  educa- 
tional work  for  the  state.  Surely  this  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  crying  injustice.    Can  it  be  remedied? 

Before  coming  to  a  discussion  of  the  proposed 
remedy,  let  me  call  attention  to  an  obvious  principle, 
generally  overlooked,  that  is  stated  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  in  an  address  before  the  University  Convoca- 
tion at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June,  1902.'  President 
Butler  truly  said: 

"While  all  forms  of  education  may  be  under 
government  control,  yet  government  control  of 
education  is  not  exclusive,  and  the  national  system 
of  education  in  the  United  States  includes  schools 
and  institutions  carried  on  without  direct  govern- 
mental oversight  and  support  as  well  as  those  that 
are  maintained  by  public  tax  and  administered  by 
governmental  agencies." 

Some  very  important  consequences  follow  from 
the  acceptance  of  this  principle.  A  nation's  life  is 
much  more  than  an  inventory  of  its  governmental 
activities.  For  example,  the  siun  total  of  the  educa- 
tional activity  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be 
ascertained  by  making  an  inventory  of  what  the 
government — ^national,  state  and  local — ^is  doing, 
but  only  by  taking  account  of  all  that  the  people 
in  the  United  States  are  doing,  partly  through 
governmental  forms  and  processes,  and  partly  in 
non-governmental  ways  and  by  non-governmental 
systems.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  public  edu- 
cation of  the  United  States — ^that  which  is  tax- 
supported  and  under  direct  control  of  a  govern- 
mental agency — ^is  not  the  entire  national  educational 
system.  To  get  at  what  people  of  the  United  States  are 
doing  for  education,  and  to  measure  the  full  length 
and  breadth  of  the  nation's  educational  system, 
we  must  add  to  public  or  tax-supported  education 
all  activities  of  similar  kind  that  are  carried  on  by 
private  corporations,  by  voluntary  associations, 
and  by  individuals.  The  nation  is  represented 
partly  by  each  of  these  undertakings,  wholly  by 
no  one  of  them.  The  terms  national  and  govern- 
mental are  happily  not  convertible  in  the  United 
States,  whether  it  be  of  universities,  of  morals,  or  of 
efficiency  that  we  are  speaking. 

This  point  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  for  it 
has  become  part  of  the  political  jargon  of  our  time 
that  any  undertaking,  to  be  representative  of  the 
nation,  must  be  one  which  is  under  governmental 
control.  Should  this  view  ever  command  the 
deliberate  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people,  our  institutions  would  undergo  radical 
changes  and  our  liberties  and  right  of  initiative 
would  be  only  such  as  the  government  of  the  moment 
might  vouchsafe  to  us.  But  we  are  still  clear- 
sighted enough  to  realize  that  our  national  ideals 
and  our  national  spirit  find  expression  in  and  through 
the  churches,  the  newspaper  press,  the  benefactions 
to  letters,  science,  and  art,  the  spontaneous  upris- 
ings in  behalf  of  stricken  humanity  and  oppressed 
peoples,  and  a  hundred  other  similar  forms,  quite 
as  truly  as  they  find  expression  in  and  through 
legislative  acts  and  appropriations,  judicial  opinions, 
and  administrative  orders.  The  latter  are  govern- 
mental in  form  and  effect;  the  former  are  not.    Both 


are  national  in  the  sense  that  both  represent  char- 
acteristics of  the  national  life  and  character. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  according  to  this  view,  that 
the  Catholic  parochial  schools  dl  the  United  States 
are  part  and  parcel  of  om-  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. And,  being  so,  they  should  become  the  object 
of  careful  consideration,  in  every  phase,  by  the 
thoughtful  American  citizen.  Now,  Catholics  ask 
their  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens  to  look  at  ^tfee 
financial  side  of  the  parochial-school  question. 
Catholics  are  the  minority,  but  they  are  not  an 
imimportant  minority;  they  comprise  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  millions  of  the  population;  they  are  ah 
integral  part  of  this  great  country,  and  history 
demonstrates  their  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  birth 
or  adoption,  since  in  every  crisis  of  our  history  their 
patriotism  and  fidelity  have  been  in  evidence. 

They  are  looking  for  no  favor,  or  privileges;  they 
only  ask  for  justice  and  fair  play,  and  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. In  seeking  financial  recognition  for  their 
schools  they  are  but  asking  that  their  own  money, 
and  not  other  people's,  shall  be  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  nation.  Who  shall  say 
they  are  asking  for  more  than  their  right?  The 
State  is  not  the  absolute  master  of  all  moneys  in  its 
treasury.  It  is  the  custodian  only,  and  justice 
requires  that  the  moneys  raised  by  general  taxation 
be  distributed  according  to  the  reasonable  and  just 
wishes  of  the  taxpayers.  Catholic  opposition  to 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  proceeds  from  no  sinister 
selfish  purpose. 

The  history  of  the  agitation  concerning  "denomi- 
national" schools  cannot  but  make  Catholics  think 
that  partisan  feeling  and  religious  prejudice,  and 
not  the  merits  of  the  question,  have  brought  about 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion — ^the  imwilling- 
ness  to  look  calmly  and  justly  on  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  minority. 

But  there  is  the  common  objection  that  the  appro- 
priation of  any  money  from  the  public  treasury  to 
denominationsd  schools  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  which  recognizes  no 
religion  or  sect.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  those  who 
insist  on  this  view  that  the  very  policy  of  excluding 
religious  instruction  from  schools  maintained  by 
general  taxation  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  class  legisla- 
tion in  favor  of  unbelievers  and  agnostics? 

Unbelief  is  actually  some  kind  of  belief.  Conse- 
quently, may  not  the  mass  of  Christians  justly  pro- 
test against  a  system  which  permits  any  state  insti- 
tutions becoming  tacitly  an  agency  for  the  spread 
of  infidelity? 

The  Parochial-ScKool  System  Cannot  Be  Ignored. 

It  is  said  that  the  official  machinery  required  to 
carry  out  a  system  which  recognizes  denominational 
schools  would  be  so  complicated  as  to  be  practically 
impossible  because  of  the  multitude  of  sects  in  the 
country  which  would  claim  recognition .  Any  agency 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  state  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  education  demanded 
ought  to  receive  recognition.  The  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  such  recognition  should  not  rule  out  of 
court  any  just  claimant.  Does  the  national  govem-^ 
ment  refrain  from  collecting  its  revenues  simply 
because  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,: 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined army  of  revenue  officers  must  be  drafted 
into  service?  Does  the  insignificance  of  the  tribute 
render  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  remotest  town 
of  the  Union  free  from  the  tax-gatherer's  demands? 

All  that  is  asked  is  simply  the  recognition  of  results 
secured  in  educational  work.    It  is  a  good  policy; 
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affirmed  over  and  over  again  in  municipal  adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  existing  agencies/ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  reasonable  objection 
to  such  a  plan.  Let  me  put  the  case  thus:  The 
state  wants  a  certain  article — secular  education  for 
•its  youth.  What  would  it  matter  to  it  (the  state) 
where  this  article  is  procured,  provided  it  is  procured, 
and  of  the  quantity  and  quality  required?  What 
would  it  matter  to  the  state  if  the  reauired  secular 
education  is  procured  in  a  school  where  another 
quality  of  education,  namely,  religious  instruction, 
may  ^so  be  procured  by  those  who  desire  it?  The 
state  doesn't  want  the  religious  education,  but  the 
parent,  let  us  say,  does.  Then  let  the  state  pay  for 
the  thing  it  wants,  that  is,  the  standard  secular 
knowledge,  leaving  the  parent  to  pay  or  not  to  pay 
for  the  other,  as  he  may  please.  Does  the  state 
thus  pay  for  anybody's  religion  or  religious  instruc- 
tion? Of  course  not.  It  pays  so  much  per  head 
per  annimi  for  the  boy  or  girl  secularly  educated  up 
to  its  requirement  as  certified  by  its  inspecting 
officer.  Such  officer  visits  the  school —Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  purely  secular — ^and  by  examination 
ascertains  whether  the  required  secular  education 
has  been  given.  Being  satisfied,  he  reports  accord- 
ingly, and  the  state  pays  for  the  result  as  required. 
To  the  principle  of  tnis  plan  no  honest  objection  is 
conceivable — ^no  obiection  that  is  not  prompted  by 
sheer  prejudice.  Other  countries — Canada,  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Germany — have  solved  the 
problem.    Why  cannot  the  United  States? 

What  the  Catholic  citizen  miffht  well  say  to  the 
the  state  is  this:  Widen,  broaden  and  deepen  the 
jiational  system  of  education.  Do  not  make  a 
monopoly  of  secular  instruction  to  the  extent  of 
exactmg  that  public  money  be  paid  for  secular 
instruction  in  those  schools  only  where  secular 
instruction  is  given.  What  the  state  wants  is  not 
schools  and  faculties — these  are  but  the  means  to  an 
end.  What  itiwants  and  what  it  pays  for  is  secular 
training.  Therefore,  throw  open  the  work  of  edu- 
cation to  free  competition;  pay  for  it  wherever 
given,  no  matter  whether  religion  be  taught  there 
or  not. 

The  American  state  is  not  hostile  to  religion. 
Suppose  two  schools  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street, 
the  one  a  public  school,  as  now  called,  the  other  a 
parochial  or  private  school.  In  both  secular  knowl- 
edge of  precisely  the  same  character  is  given.  Why 
should  not  the  state  pay  for  the  secular  tuition  in 
both,  even  if  in  one  of  them  Methodism  or  Episco- 
palianism  or  Catholicity  were  taught?  Secular 
education  is  what  the  state  wants  and  what  it  gets. 
Why  should  it  concern  itself  as  to  who  imparted  it? 
Will  you  say  the  state  is  then  paying  public  money 
for  the  teaching  of  religion?  Not  one  penny  of 
public  money  is  wanted  or  goes  for  religious  training. 
The  secular  training  demanded  by  contract  with 
the  state  is  given,  and  self-sacrificing  teachers  find 
the  time  to  teach  morals  and  religion  besides. 

In  the  two  schools  the  state  may  act  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  prescribe  the  curriculum,  examine 
teachers  presented  by  the  parochial  or  private 
schools,  as  well  as  those  of  the  public  schools,  ex- 
amine the  work  done  and  pay  for  it  when  it  is  up 
to  the  standard.  What  would  be  the  result  of 
this  method?  Those  who  really  believed  in  dog- 
matic revealed  religion  would  build  schools  at  their 
own  expense,  and  would  offer  to  the  school  board 
teachers  whose  qualifications  to  teach  the  secular 
branches  desired  could  be  passed  upon  by  the  state. 
And  before  one  dollar  of  public  money  be  paid  the 
state  could  see  that  the  secular  instruction  had  been 
given.  Having  given  that  instruction  according 
to  contract,  these  teachers  in  their  own  way  would 
impart  to  their  pupils  just  what  religious  teaching 
the  parents  desire.  And  thus  this  vexed  question 
v^^ould  be  solved. 


That  America  will  one  day  do  this  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  providential  mission  as  a  fi:reat 
Christian  power  in  the  world's  future.  We  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  in  their  love  of  fair  play.  Therefore 
we  cannot  but  feel  certain  that  America  will  yet 
make  sure  the  foundations  of  her  Christian  civiliza- 
tion by  providing  for  the  youth  of  the  land  an  ade- 
quate system  of  education.  For  that  day  Catholics 
wait  in  patient  hope. 

Meantime,  as  one  of  our  Catholic  archbishops 
urges,  the  duty  of  Christian  parents  who  love  their 
children  and  their  country  as  they  ought  is  mani- 
fest. They  are  bound  to  procure  for  their  children, 
by  their  own  exertions  and  with  their  own  means, 
that  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  the  priceless  boon 
of  an  education  which,  while  thoroughly  sound  and 
thoroughly  American,  will  also  be  thoroughly 
Christian.  To  this  they  are  called  by  the  voice 
of  the  Chiu-ch,  whose  Councils  have  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  declared  that  the  spread  of 
Christian  education  is  the  great  work  of  the  age, 
and  that  no  parish  is  complete  without  a  Christian 
school.  To  this  they  are  called  by  the  voice  of 
nature,  by  the  heaven-imposed  obligations  of 
parental  duty  and  parental  affection.  To  this  they 
are  also  called  by  the  voice  of  patriotism.  For  a 
while  their  coimtry  may  misunderstand  their  action 
and  misjudge  their  motives.  This  we  profoimdly 
regret,  but  it  cannot  deter  us  from  doing  our  duty. 
We  will  press  onward  in  the  work,  towards  the  high 
aim  of  placing  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  Chris- 
tian education  within  the  reach  of  every  Catholic 
child  in  the  land.  And  the  day  will  surely  come 
when,  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  being  laid 
aside,  our  country  will  do  us  justice,  and  recognize 
that  we  have  indeed  been  her  best  friends. 

For  the  American  people  will  one  day  come  to 
understand,  what  the  experience  of  other  nations 
has  confirmed,  that  the  only  sure  foundation  of  both 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State  is 
Christian  education — such  an  education  as  is  now 
given  in  the  Catholic  free  schools  of  the  United 
States. 


Addition  to  National  Hymn. 

In  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  in  behalf  of  the  Church's  work  in  the 
California  earthquake,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Des 
Moines,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  declared  that  when 
he  studied  California  he  always  felt  that  the  lines 
in  Samuel  Francis  Smith's  national  hymn — 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 

Were  intended  for  New  England,  and  that  for 
California  must  be  added  the  following  lines: 
I  love  thy  inland  seas, 
Thy  capes  and  giant  trees, 
Thy  rolling  plains. 
Thy  canons  wild  and  deep, 
Thy  prairies'  boundless  sweep, 
Thy  rockv  mountains  steep, 
Thy  fertile  mains. 

Thy  silvery  strands, 

Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 

Afront  the  West; 

Thy  sweep  and  crystal  air, 

Thy  sunlight  everywhere, 

0  land  beyond  compare, 

1  love  thee  best. 


The  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools  are  to  be 
raised  the  coming  year.  The  total  increase  will  be 
about  $100,000.  The  average  increase  for  each 
teacher  is  about  $60.  The  advance  under  the  new 
schednle  will  be  exclusive  of  the  usual  increases 
under  the  old  salary  schedule. 
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A  Course  of  Study  in  Geography. 

By  Lewis  W.  Hine,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City. 


lOS 


The  formal  geography  begins  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  is  completed  in  the  seventh.  Foiu*  thirty- 
minute  periods  a  week  for  the  year  are  divided 
between  geography  and  nature  study.  Much  of 
the  latter  work  grows  out  of  and  bears  very  definitely 
upon  the  geography.  In  the  fourth  grade,  one 
thirty-minute  penod  a  week  is  assigned  for  home- 
work; in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  three  periods,  ^d 
in  the  seventh  four  periods. 

In  the  first  three  grades  the  informal  geography 
consists  lai^gely  of  participation  in  the  activities  of 
our  home  lue,  contrasted  with  that  of  other  peoples 
in  hot,  cold  and  temperate  climates.  The  life  of 
primitive  people,  working  out  better  conditions 
from  their  rude  environment,  brings  out  character- 
istic features  of  topography.  The  life  of  the  pioneer, 
applying  knowledge  previously  gained  to  the  sub- 
dumg  of  his  environment,  continue  the  appreciation 
of  different  adaptations  of  life  to  different  surround- 
ings. Observation  of  common  phenomena  of 
weather  grow  out  of  the  child's  experiences  out  of 
doors,  in  the  garden  work,  etc. 

Grade  IV. 

The  regular  geography  begins  in  this  grade.  The 
keynote  of  the  grade  work  is  exploration  and  discov- 
ery and  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  this  is  utilized 
in  geography,  in  obtaining  the  first  world-view. 

A  jomney  of  exploration  out  into  the  universe 
gives  ideas  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies — their 
immense  size,  characteristic  shape  and  motions, 
and  the  relation  of  our  earth  to  them.  In  this  way, 
concepts  of  the  shape,  motions  and  size  of  the  earth 
are  built  up. 

Then  the  continents  and  oceans  on  this  sphere 
are  found  and  located  with  particular  reference  to 
ourselves.  This  is  impressed  by  means  of  exercises 
in  pointing  through  the  earth  to  the  places  located, 
and  the  use  of  and  drill  upon  the  cardinal  points  are 
involved.  The  location  of  the  zones  and  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  differences  in  climate,  depending 
upon  the  varying  position  of  the  sun,  follows.  The 
world-view  is  further  obtained  by  study  of  the  life, 
occupations  and  characteristics  of  different  peoples 
studied  in  the  history,  which  gives  some  types  upon 
which  to  build  the  pupils'  world-view. 

When  they  are  following  the  explorations  of  the 
Greeks,  the  geography  class  is  exploring  the  Greece  of 
to-day.  When  Marco  Polo  tales  take  them  to  China, 
the  life  conditions  in  China  to-day  are  studied;  and 
Viking  tales  give  motive  for  the  study  of  conditions 
of  living  in  Norway. 

By  this  time  the  pupils  have  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  conditions  of  life  and  industry  in  our  own  country, 
closing  the  year's  work  with  a  study  of  New  York 
City  as  the  focus  of  trade  and  immigration  from  all 
these  countries  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  pupils 
gain  a  realization  of  the  place  of  New  York  City  in 
the  world  and  its  relation  to  the  trade  and  life  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  three  grades  the  children  have  been 
gaining  ideas  of  land  and  water  forms  and  in  this 
year  the  definite  study  of  topography  is  begun  with 
a  study  of  the  life  of  the  river,  illustrating  changes 
in  Nature  observed  by  them  and  enlarging  their 
ideas  of  uses  of  rivers,  valleys,  etc.,  to  man. 

The  interpretation  and  use  of  maps  is  begun  in 
Geography  and  History.  In  mathematics  the  dia- 
gram has  been  used  extensively  in  the  finding  of 
areas  of  school-room,  garden,  etc.,  and  finding  how 
the  distance  to  heavenly  bodies  is  ascertained.  All 
these  are  represented  drawn  to  different  scales.  In 
this  way  the  children  are  gaining  an  appreciation 
of  what  the  map  means  and  the  use  of  different 
scales    is    readily    grasped.    The    sand-maps    and 


simple  free-hand  maps  help  in  realization  of  what 
the  different  kinds  of  maps  represent,  and  this  is 
continued  in  mathematics  by  nujdng  of  simple 
maps  in  the  park,  by  locating  and  drawing  to  scale 
the  important  features  of  a  small  area.  The  Class 
Museum  is  of  great  assistance.  When  a  country  is 
studied,  pupils  bring  in  articles  showing  different 
points  about  the  life  and  occupations  of  this  people 
and  a  temporary  loan  exhibit  of  photo^graphs,  postals, 
souvenirs,  books,  etc.,  is  thus  built  up  for  merencei 
Tarr  and  McMurry,  First-Book,  and  Carpenter's 
Readers  are  the  chief  books  used  for  collateral 
reading. 

Grade  V. 

In  this  year,  Europe  is  treated  in  some  detail. 
The  approach  to  the  study  of  life,  occupation  and 
characteristics  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  is 
assisted  by  dominant  interests  in  history  and  nature 
study.  Conditions  of  life  in  Spain  and  France  to-day 
are  investigated  and  compared  with  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages  studied  in  history;  the  agriculture 
work  gives  motive  to  find  conditions  in  the  agricul- 
tural countries  of  Europe;  and  the  weather  records 
kept  at  the  Autumn  Equinox  and  in  December  are 
followed  by  laboratory  experiments  and  form  a 
basis  for  understanding  climatic  conditions  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world. 

The  continent  is  early  treated  as  a  whole  to  get 
the  large  topographic  features  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  chief  countries.  A  brief  view  of 
industries,  topography  and  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion of  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America,  accom- 
panied by  a  view  of  races  and  climatic  belts  of  the 
world  complete  the  second  world-view. 

TopMraphic  work  in  outline,  sand  and  clay 
maps,  followed  by  memory  maps,  for  location  of 
chief  countries,  cities,  rivers,  highlands  and  low- 
lands, accx)mpany  the  foregoing  work.  Further 
and  more  systematic  study  of  text  and  collateral 
reading  is  taken  in  Tarr  &  McMurr>%  First-Book 
and  Carpenter's  Readers. 

Grade  VI. 

Here  the  emphasis  is  upon  North  America.  First 
the  continent  as  a  whole  is  taken  up  by  means  of 
sand  and  outline  maps  to  show  relief,  shape  and 
positiop  of  its  countries.  This  is  followed  by  an 
industrial  study  of  our  State — a  bird's-eye  view 
to  find  leading  industries — then  a  detailed  study 
of  them.  The  dairy  industry,  as  a  tjrpical  one  in 
which  the  pupils  may  participate,  is  taken  up  and 
studied  first-hand  at  a  dairy-farm.  Study  of  the 
agricultural,  mineral  and  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  State  follows  and  naturally  closes  with  a  study 
of  the  development  of  commerce  and  the  location 
of  routes  in  the  State  and  the  physiographic  condi- 
tions which  have  helped  so  much  to  make  New 
York  the  Empire  State  and  our  city  the  commercial 
center  of  the  hemisphere.  This  industrial  work 
forms  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  chief  industries 
of  the  United  States,  following  the  political  groups 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  emphasizing  the  topo- 
graphic units,  highland  and  lowland  regions,  in 
their  relation  to  industries  and  life.  Topographic 
work  accompanies  and  illustrates  the  foregoing 
study  and  helps  in  the  history  work  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Basin,  Mississippi  Valley,  etc.  Collections  of 
products,  pictures,  etc.,  brought  in  by  pupils,  are 
arranged  and  put  into  permanent  form  for  present 
and  future  use. 

A  brief  study  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  the  chief  countries  of  South  America  in  their 
relations  to  our  country  finishes  the  year's  work. 

The  weather  work  forms  an  interesting  and 
valuable  center.    Discussion  of  weather  signs  and 
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proverbs  leads  to  a  study  oi  courses  of  storm  and 
weather  changes  in  our  country  and  the  gen^fal 
circulation  of  atmosphere  over  the  world.  Labora- 
tory work  with  air  pressure  and  movement  of  air 
currents  helps  explam  the  reasons  for  these  move- 
ments and  changes.  The  work  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  is  investigated  to  see  how  the 
weather  information  is  collected  and  distributed, 
and  the  work  closes  with  a  trip  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  see  the  instruments  and  methods  used 
and  a  better  realization  is  gained  of  the  value  of 
this  department  to  all  classes  of  people. 

Laboratory  work  with  the  conunon  rocks  of  the 
vicinity  and  the  minerals  of  the  state  and  country 
helps  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  oiu*  country. 

Collateral    reading— Tarr    &    McMimy,    Second 
Book,  New  York  State  Supplement  to  Tarr  &  Mc- 
Murry,  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers,   Frye's 
Grammar  School  Geography. 
Grade  VIL 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  get  their  final  world-view. 
The  chief  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America  are  studied  to  find  the 
commercial  value  of  each  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
some  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  its  standing. 

A  final  siunmary  is  made  by  means  of  a  com- 
parison of  these  countries  with  the  United  States 
and  a  more  intensive  study  of  industrial  life  in  our 
country  in  connection  with  the  expansion  and 
settlement  of  our  country  taken  in  the  history  work. 

Current  events  are  used  as  centers  of  special  work 
to  give  vitality  and  help  pupils  form  habits  of  out- 
side reading.  The  selection  of  salient  points  in 
home  reading  is  helped  by  writing  of  synopsis  of 
chapters  in  text  and  other  reading. 

Collateral  reading :  Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book, 
Carpenter's  Readers,  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geog- 
raphy, Dodge's  Reader  in  Physical  Geography. 

The  preceding  course  of  study  we  have  found  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  pupils.  Whenever  it 
is  possible  to  give  help  to  or  obtian  it  from  other 
subjects,  we  find  it  economy  to  do  so. 

At  every  stage  of  the  work  the  pupils  are  helped 
to  see  the  importance  of  right  methods  of  studv, 
to  find  how  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  work, 
and  thus  to  form  habits  of  study  which  will  be  of 
greatest  value    now  and  all  through  their  lives. 


Re-Organization  of  Country  Schools. 

In  an  address  recently  made  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
L.  H.  Bailey  made  two  propositions  of  general 
interest.  The  first  was  that  education  should 
develop  out  of  experience  and  not  out  of  books  and, 
second,  that  every  school  should  be  the  natural 
expression  of  its  community.  This  means,  there- 
fore, that  the  educational  work  of  the  child  should 
begin  with  things  which  are  about  him  and  are 
naturally  a  part  of  his  life. 

"At  the  present  time,"  said  Professor  Bailey, 
"the  schools  are  not  likely  to  begin  with  essentials. 
We  must  put  the  schools  in  line  with  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  there  are  two  ways  this 
may  be  attempted.  There  is  the  old  way  of  adding 
new  subjects,  the  present  process,  which  make  the 
schools  overfilled  and  topheavy  and  leads  the 
people  to  complain  of  fads.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
should  subtract  rather  than  add,  if  either  is  to  be 
done,  and  we  must  attain  our  end  by  reorganization 
of  the  whole  school  fundamentally. 

"If  every  school  should  be  the  natural  expression 
of  its  community,  then  the  rural  school  should 
express  agricultural  and  country  life.  This  should 
not  be  done  by  adding  agriculture  to  the  schools, 
but  by  a  new  kind  of  teaching  of  customary  sub- 
jects. For  instance,  take  arithmetic.  The  princi- 
ples of  number  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
hut  when  it  comes  to  the  application  of  them,  we 


can  just  as  well  have  problems  that  have  relation 
to  the  country  and  farming  conditions  as  those  we 
now  have,  which  are  partly  puzzles  and  partly 
theoretical.  Arithmetic  can  oe  so  taught  as  in  ten 
years  to  revolutioiiize  the  amculture  of  the  State. 

"In  geography  we  should  begin  with  the  local 
environmMt  and  not  with  the  distant  countries 
and  the  solari^qstem.  We  should  deal  first  with  the 
neighborhood  and  expand  the  fidd  as  the  child 
grows.  We  shoukl  treat  of  the  farms  and  roads 
and  forests,  and  the  soil,  cattle  and  people.  In 
the  old  days  we  learned  of  the  lions  and  tigers  of 
the  old-world  jungles,  but  never  a  word  of  the  pigs 
and  chickens.  Geography  could  be  so  taught  as 
in  ten  years  to  revolutionize  the  agricultural  and 
country  life  of  New  York  State. 

"Nature  study  and  agricultural  teaching  is  not 
something  to  be  added  to  the  school  system,  some- 
thing extraneous  and  external,  but  it  is  to  be  internal 
and  in  time  as  much  a  part  of  school  work  as  oxygen 
is  a  part  of  the  air. 

"This  reorganization  will  demand  a  new  type  of 
teachers,  better  paid  and  better  trained,  who  shall 
teach  as  a  business  and  not  as  a  makeshift,  and  will 
necessitate  a  new  type  of  control  of  country  schools." 


Industrial  Education  in  Europe.  Ill 

(Concluded  from  The  School  Journal  of  July  28.) 

Italy. 

As  early  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
several  efforts  were  made  to  establish  industrial 
education  in  Italy,  but  it  was  only  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  union  that  it  was  really  estab- 
lished there,  when  industrial  schools  and  schools  of 
arts  and  trades,  in  addition  to  the  schools  for  literary 
scientific  and  general  cultxu^,  were  established  by 
the  local  authorities.  Sometimes  they  were  founded 
and  maintained  by  workingmen's  associations.  They 
usually  received  subsidies  from  the  State,  the  pro- 
vincial and  conununal  authorities,  the  Chambens  of 
Commerce,  and  sometimes  even  from  the  savings 
banks.  They  conform  to  the  necessities  of  the  load 
situation,  and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agricultm^,  Industry  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education. 
Clusification. 

Industrial  schools  and  schools  of  arts  and  trades. 
Schools  of  art  applied  to  industry,  and  schools  of 
industrial  drawing. 

Character  of  Instruction. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are:  Resistance  of 
materials,  mechanical  technology,  power  machines, 
electrotechnics,  textile  technology,  ph3rsi(»,  chem- 
istry, architectural  designing,  wood  carving  kine- 
matics, statics,  weaving,  dyeing,  mineralogy,  topog- 
raphy, metallurgy,  drawing,  typography,  tanning, 
modelling  wood,  and  metal  engraving,  decorative 
painting,  plastic  art,  glass  working,  embroidery,  etc. 

Day,  evening,  and  Sunday  sessions  are  maintained, 
and  the  coxu-ses  run  from  one  to  eight  years,  three 
years  being  the  general  rule. 

Qualifications  of  Students. 

In  some  institutions  pupils  are  admitted  at  the 
early  age  of  eight  years,  while  in  others  they  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  possess  an  elemen- 
tary education. 

Tuition. 

Where  tuition  fees  are  charged  they  run  from  5 
lire  (97  cents)  for  the  first  year  and  10  lire  ($1.93) 
for  the  second  year  to  700  lire  ($135)  a  year  for  the 
higher  educational  institutions.  Scholarships  are 
also  established,  and  tuition  made  free  in  some  cases 
for  pupils  obtaining  a  certain  rating  in  examinations. 
Benefits. 

Graduates  experience  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining 
employment  at  good  wages. 
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What  Virginia  is  Doing  for  Her 
Common  Schools.* 

By  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  Jr.,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Virginia. 

There  have  always  been  liberal  provisions  for 
local  taxation  in  Virginia.  The  new  Constitution 
went  into  effect  in  1902-5,  in  which  school-year 
$2,136,900  was  spent  for  the  common  schools.  This 
Constitution  made  the  provisions  for  local  taxation 
even  more  liberal  than  they  had  been.  The  statute 
law  now  requires  that  the  levy  for  schools  shall  be 
not  less  than  7^  cents  on  the  $100  in  each  district 
(township),  and  not  less  than  7^  cents  in  each  county. 
From  July  31,  1903,  to  July  31,  1904,  the  increase 
in  the  School  funds  raised  by  local  taxation  was 
$69,000,  while  the  increase  in  the  State  during  the 
same  period  was  $39,000. 

From  July  31,  1904,  to  July  31,  1905,  the  increase 
in  school  funds  raised  by  local  taxation  was  $161,000, 
while  the  increase  in  the  State  funds  during  the 
same  was  $26,400.  I  have  referred  to  the  years 
1903-4  only  in  order  to  show  that  on  account 
of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  people  and  because 
of  the  liberal  provisions  made  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion there  has  been  a  steady  and  substantial  increase 
in  the  local  tax  for  schools. 

During  the  year  ending  July  31,  1905,  the  sum 
of  $2,432,000  was  spent  for  the  common  schools. 
Of  this  amount  $1,303,900  was  raised  by  local  taxa- 
tion. I  am  sorry  that  it  is  impossible  so  early  in 
the  year  to  give  accurate  statistics  showing  the 
rapid  increase  in  local  tax  for  schools  which  is  taking 
place  at  this  time.  But  if  increased  interest  in  the 
schools  is  measured  by  the  increased  amount  of 
local  taxes  raised  for  schools,  we  have  in  Virginia  a 
happy  outlook. 

Although  our  people  prospered  and  taxes  for 
schools  were  increased,  it  was  felt  that  something 
was  needed  to  stir  the  people  to  a  more  intimate 
and  personal  interest  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  going  too  far  back  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  this  idea.  The  soil  was  ready 
for  the  seed. 

The  School  of  Methods  founded  in  1889  has  helped 
to  prepare  the  soil  and  will  go  into  the  educational 
history  of  Virginia  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
arousing  the  teachers  to  a  sense  of  their  calling,  in 
fitting  them  for  better  work,  and  in  giving  them  a 
desire  and  hope  for  better  conditions;  while  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  founded  in  1899,  organ- 
ized the  teachers;  worked  for  better  professional 
spirit,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  starting  local  organ- 
izations for  the  improvement  of  school  conditions. 
These  two  organizations  and  the  splendid  work  of 
the  press  in  Virginia,  notably  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  made  possible  what  has  followed. 

This  preparation  and  the  agitation  started  by 
the  great  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
provoked  a  fearful  discussion  of  educational  needs. 
Under  able  leadership  the  Co-operative  Educational 
Commission  of  Virginia  came  into  existence  in  1904, 
and  at  once  became  a  vital  force  in  our  educational 
work. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1905,  Virginia  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns  in  her 
history.  A  United  States  Senator  and  all  of  the 
State  oflScers  were  chosen  first  by  a  primary  con- 
ducted by  the  Democratic  party,  and  then  in  Novem- 
ber by  regular  election.  The  campaign  in  some 
respects  was  exciting  and  sensational,  but  through 

*  This  interesting  discussion  of  educational  conditions  in 
Virginia  was  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  State  Superintendents,  held  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
last  April.  Owing  to  serious  illness  in  his  family,  Mr. 
Eggleston  was  prevented  from  being  present  on  that 
occasion. 


all  the  excitem^it  there  rang  one  note  clearer  and 
more  persistent  than  any  other.  "Our  public 
schools  must  be  improved ! "  There  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  either  the  United  States  senatorship  or  for 
any  State  office  who  did  not  pledge  himself  to  do 
something  in  his  power,  if  elected,  to  improve  the 
public  schools. 

The  platforms  of  the  various  candidates  for 
Governor,  Attorney-General  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  were  published  in  the  early 
Spring,  and  the  dominant  notes  in  each  were  better 
schools  and  better  roads.  By  May,  1905,  the  cam- 
paign was  in  full  swing. 

In  the  meantime  a  comprehensive  educational 
program  had  been  decided-  upon  by  the  Co- 
operative Education  Commission  to  occupy  the 
month  of  May  and  to  cover  every  county  and  city. 
Public  men,  all  the  various  candidates  for  office, 
leading  educators  and  ministers  throughout  the 
State  and  the  newspapers  of  Virginia  gave  invaluable 
aid  to  the  movement,  and  their  interest  remains 
unabated,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  columns 
are  always  open  to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 
This  campaign  was  conducted  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  that  many  of  our  people  who  had  heretofore 
been  indifferent  were  thoroughly  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  education. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  January; 
1906,  the  people  were  expectant  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  demand  a  rich  fulfilment  of  these  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  and  passed  some  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  laws  that  were  ever  enacted  in  behalf  of 
the  schools  in  Virginia.  Briefly  stated  these  laws 
included: 

An  act  appropriating  from  the  State  Treasury  an 
additional  $200,000  a  year  for  the  pay  of  teachers 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  making  now 
$400,000  a  year  so  contributed,  not  including  State 
taxes  for  schools. 


"Optimism"  and  Fact. 

This  declaration  is  made  in  the  Express  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas: 

"Nothing  is  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
Texan  than  the  public  schools,  and  their  efficiency 
and  power  for  good  is  ever  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  State." 

Is  this  the  kind  of  oratory  with  which  indifference 
is  socked  or  do  these  words  issue  from  the  fountains 
of  truth?  Mrs.  F.  P.  Guenther,  of  Hallettsville,  who 
is  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Lavaca  County; 
and  president  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  has  issued  a  stirring  letter  in  which 
occurs  this  severe  indictment: 

"It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  development  of 
our  school  systems  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
material  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and 
that  in  the  essentials  of  an  efficient  public  school 
system  Texas  is  far  below  the  average  State  of  the 
American  Union.  In  matters  of  education,  the 
best  is  none  too  good  for  the  children  of  Texas.  It 
is  conceded  that  the  two  greatest  needs  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  are: 

1.  Sufficient  money  with  which  to  adequately 
equip  and  maintain  every  school  in  Texas  for  the 
time  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  six 
months  in  each  year. 

2.  Closer  and  more  efficient  supervision  of  the 
country  schools  by  men  of  adequate  scholarship; 
professional  training  and  successful  experience  as 
practical  teachers. 

Upon  these  two  essential  needs  of  the  schools 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  popular  education  in 
Texas  should  imite  and  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
bringing  about  satisfactory  results  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. " 
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Labiche  and  Martin.  La  Poudrb  aux  Yeux.  A  comedy 
i  n  two  acts.  Edited  by  Victor  E.  Frangois,  A.  M..  Instructor 
in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Cloth,  12mo, 
111  pages,  with  introduction^  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabu- 
lary. Price,  30  cents.  This  is  one  of  Labiche's  most  famous 
plays.  The  plot  is  constructed  with  such  care,  the  characters 
are  brought  out  with  such  clearness,  the  dialog:  is  so  fluent 
and  the  humor  so  true  and  natural,  tnat  it  provides  excellent 
material  for  elementary  classes  reading  French.  Besides 
an  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  this  edition  furnishes 
valuable  composition  drill  in  the  form  of  exercises  based  on 

?>ecific  portions  of  the  text.     (American  Book  Co.    New 
ork.) 

History,  as  usual,  has  Seen  making  it  livelv  for  the  cyclo- 

Jaedia  makers.  In  fact,  the  number  of  thing;s  that  Mr. 
ohn  D.  Champlin  writes  he  has  had  to  add  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  i  ouno  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and 
Places  (of  which  he  had  issued  a  revised  one  for  1901)  is 
very  impressive.  They  include  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  establishment  of  Norway  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
the  Baltimore  fire,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1906,  and 
the  nearl3r  total*  destruction  of  San  Francisco  b3r  earthquake 
and  fire  in  the  same  year.  Important  historical  facts  in 
various  countries  have  been  added.  The  necrology  has 
been  brought  down  to  date,  and  new  titles  inserted.  Among 
the  last  being  articles  on  those  who  came  into  prominence 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  as  Oyama,  Togo,  Kuropatkin, 
Rojestvensky,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  otherwise  distinguished, 
as  the  new  pope,  Pius  X,  Whistler  in  Art,  and  Dvorak  in 
music.  This  new  edition  will  be  gotten  out  at  once  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

A  most  noteworthv  addition  to  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 

Sany's  list  of  school  and  collie  texts,  are  The  Silver- 
luRDETT  Readers  by  Ella  mT  Powers  and  Thomas  M. 
Balliet — a  series  of  five  readers,  national  in  scope,  based  on 
the  best  principles  of  pedagogy.  Especially  are  these  books 
distinctive  in  the  skill  with  which  tney  have  been  traded. 
There  are  embodied  in  the  readers,  selections  from  the  cnoicest 
literature,  including  historv  stories,  fables,  fairy  tales,  and 
poems,  taken  from  the  best  sources.  The  lessons  have 
Deen  carefully  arranged  with  reference  to  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  the  thought  and  of  the  sentence  structure. 
The  vocabularies  have  been  graded  with  great  care. 

The  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books,  by  Albert 
LeRoy  Bartlett  and  Howard  Lee  McBain,  a  two-book 
series  in  which  English  grammar  is  simply  and  logically 

Presented  on  the  inductive  plan.  The  nrst  book,  First 
TEPs  IN  English,  provides  attractive  language  work  for 
primary  grades,  and  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  a  later  more 
scientmc  study  of  grammar.  The  key  note  of  the  second 
book  The  Elements  of  English  Grammar  is  the  belief 
that  the  logical  unit  for  the  beginning  of  the  pupil's  study 
of  graoamar  is  the  sentence  by  means  of  which  he  expresses 
his  thought,  not  the  words  of  which  that  sentence  is  com- 
posed. The  first  section  of  the  book  is^  therefore,  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  sentence  and  its  parts,  while  the 
second  section  is  given  to  the  more  detailed  classification 
of  the  parts  of  speech.  To  these  two  general  divisions  of 
the  subject  proper,  has  been  added  a  third  part,  containing 
suggestive  work  in  composition. 

The  Quincy  Word  List,  by  Frank  E.  Parlin,  A.M.,  is  a 
sensible  spelling  book  that  teaches  spelling,  and  furnishes 
valuable  elementary  word  study,  Tne  list  contains  over 
seven  thousand  of  the  commonest  words  of  our  language, 
graded  and  arranged  according  to  a  definite  plan — a  large 
percentage  of  the  words  being  key  words,  or  words  which 
present  the  difficulties  of  a  whole  group  of  words. 

Two  very  important  new  arithmetics  (The  Standard  Series 
of  Mathematics)  are  The  New  Elementary  Arithmetic, 
and  The  New  Advanced  Arithmetic^  by  John  W.  Cook  and 
Miss  N.  Cropsey.  The  former  book,  intended  for  use  in  the 
third,  fourtn,  and  fifth  elementary  grades,  contains  an 
abundance  of  carefully  graded  exercises,  designed  to  develop 
the  subject  systematically,  and  to  train  pupils  to  think 
in  number,  and  the  latter  book  is  fairly  representative  of 
What  is  best  and  progressive  in  present-day  methods.  It 
emphasizes  three  most  important  things:  To  train  in  scien- 
tific reasoning;  to  train  in  concentration,  and  to  train  in 
accuracy.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York,  Pub- 
lishers. ) 

Great  Names  and  Nations  is,  as  its  sub-title  indicates, 
a  first-book  in  history.  The  author,  Harmon  B.  Niver,  says 
that  this  little  volume,  and  one  which  is  to  follow  it,  are 
intended  to  supplement  the  pupils'  first  study  of  the  h^tories 
of  the  world.  (Jountries  and  cities,  geographically  considered, 
are  at  the  best  but  dull  subjects  to  the  average  boy  or  girl, 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  leaders  who  found  and  developed 
them  and  of  the  g^reat  things  that  they  have  witnessed, 
awakens  lively  interest  and  enthusiasm.     The  countries  of 


which  these  brief  historical  stories  are  told  are  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Lydia;  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Hebrews,  Modes,  and  Persians;  Greece,  and  Rome. 
The  historicsd  stories  are  simply  told  and  in  a  style  suited  to 
the  understanding  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  well  illustrated.  (The  Trow 
Press,  Publishers,  New  York.) 

When  we  remember  the  black-doth  books  of  our  child- 
hood, labeled  "Civil  Government"  and  filled  with  a  lot  of 
uninteresting  stuff  about  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  its  interpretation,  such  a  charming  little  volume  as 
Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens,  makes  us  wish  we  could  live 
over  our  school  days  in  modem  fashion.  Mabel  Hill,  the 
author  of  the  little  volume — it  is  not  so  small  either,  for 
there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pages — ^is  teacher  of 
history  and  civics  in  the  state  normal  school  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
She  states  in  the  preface  that  it  is  her  belief  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  duties  of  good  government  should  be 
presented  in  the  elementary  schools.  She  adds  that  she 
nas  "found  that  these  young  citizens  are  keenlv  interested 
in  the  study  of  civics,  but  that  this  branch  of  knowledge 
is  a  bond  between  the  schoolroom  and  the  home." 

No  wonder  that  this  has  been  Miss  Hill's  experience  if 
she  teaches  the  subject  as  well  as  she  writes  about  it.  The 
various  "stories"  which  comprise  the  book  are  as  interesting 
as  the  best  tales  in  the  best  juvenile  mas^azines.  Every 
normal  pupil  will  read  with  pleasure,  and  will  remember  the 
stories  of  police  department,  ooard  of  health,  fire  department, 
street  department,  school  system,  park  commission,  juvenile 
court,  town  meeting,  village  improvement,  national  con- 
vention, and  all  the  rest.  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  has 
supplied  a  pertinent  and  convincing  introduction  on  the 
place  of  such  a  book  in  school.  Two  carefully  arranged 
appendices  supply  much  additional  information.  (Ginn  & 
(3o.,  Boston,  PuDlishere.) 

Everyone  who  has  resided  for  a  while  in  Germany  sees  to 
what  an  extent  song  is  a  part  of  the  German's  life — in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  out  tramping  in  field  and  forest,  in  the 
convival  evening  hour,  in  the  cnurch  and  in  the  opera — 
and  every  student  knows  that  of  all  student  songs,  there  is 
no  other  collection  so  rich  as  that  of  the  Germans.  To 
beein  with,  the  words  of  a  large  number  of  the  songs  were 
written  by  great  German  poets,  and  then  equallv  great 
German  composers  set  the  music.  Owing  to  the  predomina- 
tion of  the  male  student  abroad,  however,  these  Grerman 
songs  are  invariably  found  in  German  editions  adapted  only 
for  male  voices.  Professor  A.  R.  Hohlfield,  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  German  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  arranging  a  book  which  should  contain  a 
lai^  number  of  the  finest  of  all  the  German  songs,  adapted 
however  for  mixed  voices,  solos,  quartets,  a  book  sucn  as 
had  never  before  been  issued  here  or  abroad,  and  which 
would  meet  the  wants  of  our  American  teachers  and  students 
in  co-educational  institutions  who  desire  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  best  in  German  song.  The  work  was  a  labor 
of  four  or  five  years,  assisted  though  the  professor  was  by  a 
very  able  committee  of  the  Germanic  Society  of  Wisconsin 
Umversity.  At  Last  we  have  the  volume — a  neatly  printed 
quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  containing  nearly  one  hundred  songs, 
with  biographical  and  historical  data  and  an  introduction, 
all  in  German.  Besides  a  music  book,  the  volume  may  be 
used  as  a  reader  for  German  poetry.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  "Deutsches  Liederbuch,"  tne  publishers  are  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.;  the  price,  60c.,  without  postage. 


Sallow  Faces. 

Often  Caused  bt  Coffee  Drinking. 

How  many  persons  realize  that  coffee  so  disturbs  digestion 
that  it  produces  a  muddy,  yellow  complexion? 

A  ten  days*  trial  of  Postum  Food  Coffee  has  proven  a 
means,  in  thousands  of  cases,  of  clearing  up  bad  complexions. 

A  Washn.  young  lady  tells  her  experience: 

"All  of  us — father,  mother,  sister  and  brother — had 
used  tea  and  coffee  for  many  years  until  finally  we  all  had 
stomach  troubles  more  or  less. 

"We  were  all  sallow  and  troubled  with  pimples,  breath 
bad,  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  all  of  us  simply 
so  many  bundles  of  nerves. 

"We  didn't  realize  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
until  one  day  we  ran  out  of  coffee  and  went  to  borrow  some 
from  a  neignbor.  She  gave  us  some  Postum  and  told  us 
to  try  that. 

"Although  we  started  to  make  it,  we  all  felt  sure  we 
would  be  sick  if  we  missed  our  strong  coffee,  but  we  were 
forced  to  try  Postum  and  were  surprised  to  find  it  delicious. 

"We  read  the  statements  on  the  pkg.,  got  more  and  in  a 
month  and  a  half  you  wouldn't  have  Known  us.  We  were  all 
able  to  digest  our  food  without  any  trouble,  each  one's  skin 
became  clear,  tongues  cleaned  off  and  nerves  in  fine  condi- 
tion. We  never  use  anything  now  but  Postum.  There  is 
nothing  like  it."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville."  "There's 
a  reason." 
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Spanish  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.);  Cuentos  Castellanes 
fUeath  &  Co.);  Introducceion  a'  la  Lingua  Castellana  (Heath 
«  Co.) :  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Ginn  &  Co.):  La^re 
Elem.  French  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Hoff cut's  Elements 
of  Business  Law;  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics  (Ely 
&  Walker);  Montgomery's  Essentiajs  of  English  History: 
Bookkeeping  and  Business  Training  (Goodyear-Marshall 
Pub.  Co.p  and  Comihercial  Arithmetic;  Montgomery's  Students 
of  Amencan  History  (Revised  Edition.) 


From  Old  Mexico. 

The  typewriter  business  is  growing  in  old  Mexico  as  it  i* 
growing  everywhere  else.  And,  as  a  natural  sequence^ 
the  demand  for  operators  is  opening  up  a  perfect  mine  o 
opportunities  for  tne  young  men  and  women  of  that  country. 
»  The  Government  Commercial  Schools  have  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  advantages  which  a  course  in  typewriting 
offers  to  their  pupils,  and  as  a  result  the  typewnter  is  fast 
becoming  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  that  country. 

The  picture  shown  herewith  was  taken  in  the  office  of 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  in  Mexico  City,  and 
shows  the  Kemington  machines  delivered  on  the  Govern- 
ment's most  recent  order.  Seventy-five  typewriters  make 
an  imposing  equipment  even  for  one  of  our  large  schools  in 
the  States,  but  this  order  is  only  one  in  a  chain  of  big  orders 
which  have  lately  be^n  placed  with  the  Remington  offices 
in  Mexico.  Other  notable  orders  have  been  given  within  the 
past  few  weeks  to  the  Remington  representatives  at  Puebla 
and  Saltillo. 

The  method  of  delivering  typewriters  in  Mexico  is  some- 
what primitive  and  would  cause  a  sensation  in  any  of  our 
large  cities.  There  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  long  line 
of  peons,  slowly  winding  through  the  narrow  streets,  each 
with  a  Remington  typewriter  perched  on  his  head.  Needless 
to  say,  such  machines  are  always  equipped  with  baseboards. 

Cttalogf  Received. 

Drake  University  Bulletin. — Announcement  of  Courses 
for  1906-7. 

Rogereville  Synodical  College,  Rogersville,  Tenn. 

Report  of  the  Minneapolis  rublic  Library  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1905. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  1905  (2  volumes). 


Annual  Report  of  thelUnited  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1904  (Vol.  I). 

Murray's  List  of  Forthcoming  Books. 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  for  the'year  ending  March  31    1905. 

Fairmount  College  Bulletin,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Catalog 
fiumber  for  1906-7. 

Catalog  of  the  Buffalo  County  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers. Alma,  Wis. 

Catalog  of  Library  Books  for  School  District  of  Iowa. 
Issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners. 

Bulletin  of  Yale  University.     President's  Report  for  1906. 

Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Authorized  List  of 
Books,  Stationery,  and  Supplies.  Adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  December,  1905. 

Bulletin  of  Tabor  College.— Catalog  for  1905-1906.     ' 

Outdoor  Gymnastic  Apparatus,  A.  G.  Spaldine  &  Bros. 

Sam  Houston  Normaf  Institute,  Huntsville,  Texas. 
Catalog  for  the  year  and  announcements  for  1906-7. 

Annual  Catalog  of  The  Central  State  Normal  School, 
Edmond,  Oklahoma,  for  1905-1906,  with  announcencients 
for  1906-7. 

Shurtleff  College  Bulletin  (Upper  Alton,  111.). 

Juniata  College  Bulletin,  1905-6. 

Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation, 1906-7. 

University  of  Denver,  University  Park,  Colorado.  Cata- 
log, 1906-7. 

Kegister  of  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  for 
1905-6,  with  announcements  for  1906-7. 

Athens  Female  CoUeee,  Athens,  Alabama. 

The  Michi|:an  State  Normal  College  Year  Book  for  1905^, 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  Bulletin,  Catalog 
Edition  for  1905-6.  . 

Consolidation  of  School  Districts  in  Michigan — Bulletin 
19,  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Suggestions  and  Exercises  for  Manual  Training — By  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan.  * 

Catalog  of  Albanv  College  for  1905-6,  Albany,  Oregon. 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa.  Catalog 
for  1905-6. 

Bulletin  of  the  Stout  Training  Schools;  Announcements 
for  1906-7,  Menomine,  Wisconsin. 

West  Virginia  Institute  Annual. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.'s  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Latest 
Books.  (Continued  on  Page  114) 


TEXTBOOKS  i  EllMEVTARY  SCHOOLS 
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READINO 
Baker    and      Oa.rpenter'8     L.a.n- 

firfl&se  Readers  pVjm 

First  Year  Language  Reader |U.25 

Second  Y^r  Language  Reader 30 

Third  Year  Language  Reader    40 

Fourth  Year  Language  Reader    :46 

Fifth  Year  Language  Reader    55 

Sixth  Year  Language  Reader.  .60 

Blaladeira  Ohild  L.lfe  Readers 

The  Child  Lif  3  Primer    25 

First  Reader:  Child  Life 25 

Second  Reader:  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable  . .        .35 
Tlurd  Reader:  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands  .36 

Fourth  Reader:  Child  Life  in  Literature 40 

Fifth  Reader         45 

Sloan's    Rr\rr\Giry    Readers 

FirstBook 25 

Second  Book.  30 

SPEL-L-IIMQ 
Ohancellor's  Oraded  Olty  Spell- 
ers 
-"■  Book  I.    Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Year 

Grades  . .  . .        .25 

Book   II.    Sixth,   Seventh  and   Eighth  Year 

Grades  30 

Second  Year  Grade.    Parts  I  and  II,  each   ...        .06 

Third  Year  Grade.    Parts  I  and  II,  each 06 

Fourth  Year  Grade.     Parts  I  and  II,  each 08 

Fifth,    Sixth,     Seventh   and   Eighth    Year 

Graides,  each  12 

Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Year  Grades. 

Cloth,  each                            ...                            .15 
Sixth,   Seventh  and  Eighth  Year   Grades. 
Cloth,  each 18 


QEOQRAPHY 
Tarr    and     MoMurry's     Qeogra- 
phles 
Tw/o    Book   Series 

Introductorv  Geography 

Complete  Geography 

Xhree    Book    Series 
Book  I.    Home  Geography  and  the  Earth 

as  a  Whole , 

Book  II.    North  America 

Book  III.    Europe  and  Other  Continer>tB  and 

Review ^ 

Five    Book   Series 

Part  I.    Home  Geography. 

Part  11.    The  Earth  as  a  Whole. 

Part  III.    North  America 

Part  IV.    Europe  and  South  America 

Part  y.    Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Review 
of  North  America  and  State  Supplement. ... 
Home   and    VA/orld    Series 

Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Fed       

Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Clothed 

Chamberlain's  How  We  are  Sheltered 

L.ANOUAOE     AND    d^RAMMAR 
emerson   and    Bender's    Modern 
English 

Book  I.    Elementary  Lessons  in  English 

Book  II.    A  Practical  English  Grammar 

\A/oodley's  .  Foundation    L-essona 
In    English 

Book  I  

Book  II  

Book  III.  (Grammar)  By  Woodley  and  Car- 
penter  ^ 
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J^tho  there  are  about  200  persons  on 
the  difible  list  of  kindergartners  for  the 
Ke'ov  York  public  schools,  a  kinder- 
gBLTt^en  examination  will  be  held  January 
10  a.nd  11,  1907. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Richter  and  the 
psks^rs  of  the  various  Catholic  churches 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  taken 
steps  towards  the  establishment  in  that 
cit.x  ^^  A  Catholic  central  high  school 
system.  It  is  said  to  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  short  time  before  the  high  school 
departments  of  the  Catholic  parochial 
scnools  will  be  consolidated  and  two 
lari^e  central  institutions  will  be  in  active 
operation. 

For  the  present  year  the  appropriation 
for  the  schools  of  Alabama  is,  including 
tH^  poll  tax,  $1,202,752.90;  for  the  year 
previous,  $1,123,781.60.  For  the  five 
yesLrs  ending  with  1905,  the  schools  re- 
ceived $5,424,826.06.  This  was  an  in- 
crease over  the  five  years  previous  tq 
tfcft&t  time  of  $2,900,000.  This,  however, 
is  xiot  considered  ample,  and  the  educa- 
tors are  asking  for  more. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail- 
rosui  management  will  hereafter  employ 
ocily  boys  who  have  completed  eight 
^rMes  of  school.  An  increased  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  of  the  towns 
along  the  line  is  looked  for,  as  a  result 
of  -the  railroad's  stand,  and  arrangements 
aj!^  being  made  to  take  care  of  the  new 
pilpils. 

An  a^cultural,  industrial,  and  normal 
college  is  to  be  established  at  Valdosta, 
Ga.  It  will  be  supported  by  State 
a.ppropriation. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrow,  director  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Philippine  Islands,  has 
announced  that  the  government  will,  in 
All  probability,  estabush-  a  universit^r  at 
Manila,  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient 
demand  for  such  an  institution.  Many 
^^^ntB  in  the  public  schools  are  looking 
WHrard  to  advanced  instruction,  and 
^  bureau  of  education  is  endeavoring 
.^iiake  provision  for  professional  courses 
^  ^be^  young  people. 


Regents'  Luminations. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
has  made  several  important  changes  in 
the  examinations  conducted  under  its 
supervision  thruout  the  State.  Here- 
after pupils  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies may  be  promoted  from  class  to  class, 
or  graduated,  even  though  they  fail  to 
pass  the  regents'  examinations,  and  in 
what  are  known  as  secondary  scnools  the 
regents'  examinations  are  mandatory 
oi3y  in  the  last  two  years  of  a  four  years' 
course.  Further,  in  schools  where  pupils 
fail  to  pass  such  examinations  the  ques- 
tion of  their  advancement  shall,  never- 
theless, be  left  to  the  discretion  of  their 
teachers. 

The  new  rule  provides  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  State  papers  by  fifteen  com- 
mittees of  three  members  each,  one  of 
these  to  represent  the  State  department, 
another  the  universities,  and  the  third 
the  high  schools  and  academies.  The 
statement  given  out  by  the  regents  reads: 

"The  aims  of  the  examinations  are  to 
guide  and  stimulate  teaching,  insure  a 
worthy  and  definite  degree  of  scholarship, 
and  establish  standards  of  recognized 
value  for  admission  to  the  normal  scnools, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools,  the 
professional  examinations  and  other 
standards  for  which  the' State  assumes 
responsibility. 

'^  The  regents  will  adhere  to  and  realize 
those  ends  so  far  as  possible  while  they 
will  avoid  any  occasional  and  incidental 
harm  or  injustice  to  individual  children 
so  far  as  may  be.  They  desire  that  the 
examinations  sfiall  be  representative  of 
the  teaching  in  the  best  schools,  and 
c^uickly  responsive  to  progress  in  educa- 
tion, and  snail  not  be  forced  upon  imma- 
ture or  defective  children  to  their  hurt. 
Therefore,  the  board  has  provided  for  a 
State  Examination  Board,  to  consist  of 
leading  teachers  who  shall  appoint  com- 
mittees of  teachers  in  colleges,  high 
schools  and  academies  to  prepare  the 
examination  questions.  The  examina- 
tions are  mandatory  only  in  the  last  two 


years.  Academic  principals  are  author- 
ized to  excuse  students  from  the  exam- 
inations for  phvsical  or  mental  reasons 
which  may  lead  the  principals  to  think 
that  a  compulsory  examination  might  be 
hurtful  to  the  student.  Schools  may 
promote  students  from  class  to  class  and 
may  graduate  students  who  do  not  pass 
the  State  examination." 

Work  of  Fisk  University. 

A  circular  sent  out  for  distribution  bv 
President  Merrill  and  other  officials  oi 
Fisk  University,  at  Nasliville,  shows 
something  of  the  work  of  that  institution. 

Fisk  University  was  established  with  a 
view  to  giving  those  who  desire  it  among 
the  colored  young  people  of  the  country, 
especially  from  the  South,'  ji  liberal  edu- 
cation. In  this,  despite  all  drawbacks, 
it  has  met  with  gratifying  success.  It 
has  a  list  of  543  alumni  and  550  students 
on  its  rolls. 

Of  287  graduates  of  the  college,  261 
are  living.  Of  these,  121  are  teachers. 
many  of  them  college  professors  and 
principals,  or  teachers  m  high,  normal,  or 
industrial  schools.  «  Forty  are  in  business. 
Thirt^r-eight  are  doctors^  dentists,  or 
druggists,  some  combimng  pharmacy 
and  medicine.  Twenty  are  ministers. 
Twelve  are  lawyers.  Nineteen  are  taking 
post-graduate  studies.  Some,  of  the 
women  are  wives  and  mothers  in  homes 
of  comfort  and  culture. 

One  point  made  in  the  circular  is  of 
special  interest.  "The  fact  is,"  it  says, 
''that  the  economic  conditions  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  are  such  that  the 
graduate  of  a  negro  college  has  a  more 
favorable  chance  to  use  his  education 
than  does  the  average  white  graduate 
North  or  South.  Here  comes  in  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  a  law  as  inevitable 
in  working  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  A 
white  young  man  fitted  to  practice  medi- 
cine faces  a  situation,  that,  as  a  rule, 
makes  it  necessary  for  nim  to  go  through 
vears  of  starvation,  and  after  that  how 
few   get   a  lucrative  practice.     On  the 
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other*hand,  the  young  negro  doctor  can 
hang 'out  nis  shingle  in  our  Southland 
with  the  assurance  that  almost  anywhere 
he  can  find  such  a  practice  as  will  afiford 
him  a  comfortable  living/' 

Regarding  Night  Schooli. 

Supt.  Greoree  W.  Phillips,  of  the  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  pubuc  schools,  says  in  his  annual 
report  tnat  in  forty  years  since  Scranton 
became  a  city  its  population  has  increased 
to  120,000,  with  a  school  attendance  of 
20,000.  With  regarfi  to  night  schools. 
Dr.  Phillips  says:  "While  everything 
possible  snould  be  done  for  boys  and 
girls  who  are  compelled  to  work,  the  mis- 
take is  sometimes  made  of  thinking  that 
those  who  work  can,  by  attending  night 
school,  do  as  well  as  those  who  attend 
day  scnool.  This  is  impossible,  both  for 
physical  and  mental  reasons,  and  parents 
and  children  should  not  be  thus  deluded. 
If  we  are  to  assimilate  foreign-bom 
children  into  the  best  ideals  of  American 
citizenship,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  day  scnool  longer  than  the  tendency 
appears  to  be  at  present.  There  were 
in  the  grade  night  schools  1,732  boys  and 
432  ginis,  making  a  total  of  2,169  in  these 
schools.'' 

Some  of  the  Sectarian  Songi . 

Rabbi  Solomon  Foster,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  largest  Hebrew  congre- 
gation in  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  sent  a  formal 
protest  to  the  board  of  education  of  that 
city,  against  the  use  of  sectarian  songs 
and  hymns  in  the  public  schools.  Rabbi 
Foster  states  that  he  has  examined  all 
the  song  books  used  in  the  schools,  "to 
find  out  how  far  the  spirit  of  theology, 
so  antagonistic  to  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions and  spirit  of  our  nation,  may  have 
penetrated  into  the  public  schools  through 
the  medium  of  strictly  sectarian  hymns 
and  songs." 

His  letter  continues  as  follows: 
"But,  manifestly,  it  is  most  inappro- 


priate, as  well  as  unlawful,  as  you  readily 
understand,  to  inject  into  the  pubhc 
schools  of  our  land  any  spirit,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  emboaied,  that  might 
conflict. with  the  religious  views  of  any  of 
the  pupils,  no  matter  how  small  a  minor- 
ity tney  may  form." 

He  gives  the  following  hymns  and 
songs  as  "objectionable  m  accordance 
with  this  standard  of  non-sectarianism 
in  our  public. schools:" 

"A  Christmas  Song,"  "Hear  the  Dis- 
Unt  Joyous  Time,"  "Old  Christmas," 
"The  Christmas  Tree."  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  third  and  fifth  stanzas; 
"A  Christmas  Story,"  "A  Christmas 
SoYig,"  "Whitsuntide,"  "Pleyel's 
Hymn,"  "A  Little  Som  of  Thankful- 
ness," "The  Mountain  Chapel."  "Holy, 
Holy,"  "Now  'Tis  Christmas  Time," 
"Thev  Falter  Not,"  "Hark,  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing."  "Holy  Night,  Peaceful 
Night,"  "Brightest  and  Best,"  ''O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem,"  "Christmas  Carol," 
"Tis  Easter  Time,"  "Cradle  Song," 
"Evening  Prayer,"  ''Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,"  ^Now  the  Day  is  Over,"  "A 
Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  G6d,"  "Integer 
Vitae,''  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers," 
"Old  Hundred,"  and  "Hamburg." 

Co-Operative  E^ducation 
Conference. 

A  great  education  conference,  called 
at  the  instanca  of  the  Co-Operative 
Education  Association,  is  to  be  held  in 
Richmond  J  Va.,  October  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
It  will  bring  together  in  one  assembly 
the  State  Teacners'  Association,  the 
state  superintendents,  and  the  250  local 
education  associations  scattered  thru 
the  State.  Each  college  and  institution  of 
higher  learning  will  be  represented,  and 
it  is  purpos^  to  give  every  school 
activity  from  the  country  common  school 
to  the  university  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,    and   by   bringing   into   personal 


contact  all  the  workers  in  the  field  to 
stimulate  a  greater  activity,  a  more.] 
definite  and  unified  plan  for  work,  and 
to  carry  forward  by  concerted  design  t^ 
campaign^  for  education,  which  him 
alr^aidy  accomplished  such  great  results. 
The  Co-Operative  Education  Aasodar; 
tion  was  oTganized  about  two  yean  aeo, 
and  now  includes  in  its  membership  the 
most  prominent  citizens  in  every  section 
of  the  State.   It  has  the  following  objects: 

1.  A  nine  months'  school  for  every 
child. 

2.  Well  trained  teachers  for  all  public 
schools. 

3.  Efficient  supervision  for  the  schools. 

4.  The  introduction  of  agriculture  an4 
industrial  courses  into  the  schools. 

5.  The  promotion  of  school  libraries 
and  the  correlation  of  public  libraries  to 
the  schools. 

6.  The  organization  of  Citizens'  Edu- 
cation Associations  in  every  county  and 
city  in  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  reifi- 
forcement  of  the  county  superintendents 
and  teachers;  to  the  consolidation  of 
schools;  to  the  increase  of  local  taxation^., 
and  to  the  improvement  of  school  houses 
and  grounds. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consistiiur  of  Messrs.  J.  D.  £ggleston, 
George  W.  Koiner,  A.  M.  Saule,  H.  B. 
Frissell,  Gruce  R.  Payne,  W.  S.  Copeland, 
and  T.  O.  Sandy,  to  study  and  to  formu- 
late plans  for  untilizing  public  schools 
and  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  advancement. of  agricultural 
interests  in  the  state. 

The  committee  appointed  to  arrange 
the  program  decided  to  open  the  meetinn 
Wednesday,  October  3,  at  which  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  association.  Governor, 
wanson  and  others. 

October  6  will  be  devoted  to  the  Edu- 
cation Associations  of  the  state. 


We  honestly  believe  you  can  make  your  Free  Text-Books 
and  Supplementary  Readers  LAST  6  TO  10  YEARS! 

HOW  7  1st.  By  Adopting  the  "  HOLDEN  System  for 
iiv^VT  *  Preserving  Books,"  2nd.  Enforcing  its  Rules 
strictly.  3rd.  Teaching  the  Pupils  Care  and  Neatness  of 
Public  Property  ! ! 

A  member  of  the  Maj^sachu setts  State  Board  of  Education  said  over  20 
years  ago ;    "Pupils  can  be  taught  Neatnest  tbe  aame  as  Arithmetic/' 

Read  following  letter: 

Prop,  E.  B.  Cox 

Bx.  Vice-E^res.  Nat.  Supt.  AaiM>eiatJon 

X]BNiA»  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio,  April  12, 1906. 

"It  ia  with  satisfaction  that  X  endorse  your  Book  Covers  and  material 
used  in  the  repair  aiid  preservation  of  school  books.  Our  City  entered  into 
the  *'  Free  Text  Book ''  plan  of  providing  aehool  books  for  all  cnildren  b«low 
the  High  School,  in  the  fall  of  18%  ;  some  of  the  6ooJt*  ham  been  in  U4«  TEN 
YEARS  and  are  still  suitable  for  further  use, 

*•  This  is  because  of  the  care  taken  and  the  use  of  the  *  HOLDEN  SYSTEM 
FOR  PRESERVING  BOOKS.'  Everybody  that  has  anything  to  do  frith  the 
free  text  books  of  our  schools  strongly  endoraea  tha  Holden  System:  The 
Covers  are  a  great  economy  in  the  way  of  saving  text  books.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  recommending  these  to  any  system  of  schools  which  deaLrea  td  pre* 
serve  the  text  books  used/' 


This  plan  is  enforced  in  Xenia,  0.,  Allegheny,  Pa,,  New  Bedford , 
etc.     For  Tlirte  years  in  Xenia,  and  Four  years  in  tbe  latter  two  citiea  named, 
the  Annual  Cost  per  puptl  for  text  books  was  about  36  CENTS  EACH  1 1 

No  other  plan  has  produced  such  a  record  [  As  to  the  old  argument  that  the  insides  of  the  books  get  too  Ulthv, 
we  challenge  anyone  to  examine  the  books  in  use  six  years  in  Xenia,  O.  We  have  done  so  twice.  It  completely 
refutes  the  argument* 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

G.  W.  HOLDEN.  President         ::         ::         s:         ::         ::         M.  C.  HOLDCN,  Secretary 
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School  Cctuipment  and  the  Educational  Trade. 

(Ck>ntinued  from  page  110.) 

The  firm  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  has  recently  issued  a 
beautiful  catalog  of  ''Outdoor  Gymnastic  Apparatus." 
School  people  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  visited 
the  outdoor  playgrounds  of  New  York  or  others  of  our 
laiger  cities,  know  how  much  delight  the  outdoor  gymnastic 
apparatus  gives  to  children.  In  fact,  when  one  can  have 
gymnastic  work  or  play  and  outdoor  air  at  the  same  time, 
the  arrangement  is  an  ideal  one — far  better  than  similar 
exercise  wnen  the  gymnast  is  confined  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  building.  The  Spaldings  are  ready  to  supply  everything 
imaginable  in  the  line  of  outdoor  gymnastic  apparatus,  as 
this  most  interesting  catalog  indicates.  The  same  catalog, 
by  the  by,  is  illustrated  with  phot^mphic  reproductions  of 
playgrounds  in  various  cities^  with  boys  and  girls  using  the 
apparatus.  Several  of  the  illustrations  are  reproduced  in 
the  present  number  of  The  School  Journal. 
-  The  catalog  is  one  worth  studying  and  may  be  had  upon 
application.  (A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  New  York  and 
Cnicago.) 

Mr.  Hubert  N.  Skinner,  who  is  connected  with  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  American  Book  Company,  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Chautauqua  this  month  upon 
subjects  relating  to  ancient  British  history  and  folklore. 
Mr.  Skinner  has  found  that  some  of  his  wntings  are  being 
reviewed  by  the  "Volkskunde,"  i^  publication  connected 
with  the  University  of  Tuebingen,  German>r.  These  facts 
are  interesting  as  indicating  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
study  of  ancient  folklore  and  as  evidence  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  the  recent  "Keltic  Refival." 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston  publishers^  announce 
five  new  volumes  in  their  popular  "Little  Cousin  Series." 
These  are:  "  Our  Little  Scotcn  Cousin,"  Blanche  McManus; 
"Our  Little  Dutch  Cousin,"  Blanche  McManus;  "Our  Little 
Panama  Cousin,"  H.  L.  M.  Pike;  "Our  Little  Spanish  Cou- 
sin," Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet;  "Our  Little  Swedish  Cousin," 
Claire  M.  Cobum. 

The  manufacturing  companjr  of  A.'L.  Bemis  writes  that 
their  factory  is  overaowing  with  orders.  Complete  eouip- 
ment  for  manual  training  and  cooking  has  been  ordered  for 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  For  the  latter  the 
Bemis  Standard  was  specified.  About  200  benches  will  go  at 
once  to  Cincinnati,  Wyoming,* and  Madisonville,  Ohio. 

The  following  works  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
31IUnion  Square,  have  been  officially  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  for  use  m  the  high  schools  of 
Greater  New  York:  Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Short- 
hand; Stenographic  Word  List  by  Buckelew  &  Lewis,  and 
Phonic  Word  List  by  Buckelew  &  Lewis. 


In.connectiOB.with  the  Hon.  DeAlva  Stanwood  Alt 
"History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1777-1861)", 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  son 
remarks  of  the  Hon.  J.  Breck  Perkins,  the  author's 
from  Rochester,  are  of  interest.  In  a  recent  speei 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  was  alludii 
possible  effect  of  the  possession  of  patronage  in  ei 
member  of  the  House  to  retain  his  seat,  he  said,  "Ii 
that  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  time  of  its  org. 
down  to  the  year  1860  was  represented  by  about  600 
of  Congress  in  all.  How  many  do  the  members  of  1 
mittee  suppose  of  those  600  Members  served  only  o 
Four  hundred  Members,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  m 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  York  from 
1860,  served  only  one  term  in  Congress.  How  mi 
able  to  stay  in  two  terms?  One  hundred  and  fi: 
One  hundred  and  fifty,  one-K)uarter  of  the  members 
enabled  to  keep  themselves  in  Congress  for  two  Cone 
terms.  Of  that  whole  600  Members  there  were  only 
one-twelfth,  that  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Congt 
than  two  terms,  and  there  was  only  one  out  of  the  6( 
a  period  of  seventy  years  that  was  elected  by  his  con 
for  ten  terms  in  Congress. 

The  Taylor  Drawing  Papers. 

Among  the  comparatively  new  firms  that  faafre  j 
business  during  tne  last .  few  years  is  the  Tayk 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  manufacturen 
grade  drawing  papers  by  a  patented  process. 
'  The  Taylor  Patent  Drawinjs  Papers  are  maniifae 
high,  normal,  manual,  traimng,  and  technical  mI 
and  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  Turner  ]Ba 
Walter  Saigent,  Mr.  C.  A.  BehneU,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Hi 
and  other  prominent  instructors  in  drawing,  theie ; 
supplant  tne  imported,  hand-made  papers  thftt  mt 
use  in  school  work.* 

^'  The  Taylor-Holden  Company  are  supplyiiup  mai 
largest  cities  with  their  papers.  Among  the  cuffem 
they  manufacture  are  tne  "Haytol"  brand  lor  m 
drawing;  the  "Taylor  No,  1"  orand,  cold  or  hot 
for  water-color  work,  and  the  "Holden  Free  Hand 
for  free-hand  sketching. 

Another  line  of  work  that  the  Taylor-Holden  i 
is  taking  up  is  the  publishing  of  technical  booloL  c 
of  "Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawiqe,''  by  Frank  E.  Ifi 
instructor  of  drawing  in  the  Tecnnicfu  Hi^^School 
field,  Mass.,  also  Architectural  Drawing  folates,  I 
Construction,  Brick  WorkVand  Masonry,  and  a  m 
plates  of  Mechanical  Drawing  Alphabets. 

If  you  feel  too  tired  for  work  or  pleasure,  take  He 
saparilla — it  cures  that  tired  feeling. 


Published  by  Permission.      From   Spalding's   Plftystound  Cati 

Childr^i  at  Play  in  New  York  City  Out-of-Door  Playground. 
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EIMER&  AMEND 


Clear  Enough  to  Her. 


Andrew    Carnegie    once    delivered    a 
little  homily  to  the  pupils  of  a  public 
school   in    Washington,   wherein  he   en- 
-,.         ,      -        .         •      1  .  A.        \  <i**avored  to  demonstrate  that  the  judg- 

tneiniCllS,  tuCIIllC2lApp2r2tUS»  nient  of  men  is  apt  to  be  warped  by  senti- 
ment and  feeling. 

**In  Scotland,"  asserted  Mr.  Carnegie, 
"the  people  abominated  hymns  simply 
because  the  Episcopalians*  used  them. 
The  Presbyterians  sang  only  the  Psalms 
of  David.  The  Hpi.scopalians  used  stained 
glass  in  their  church  windows,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Scotch  looked  upon 
stained  glass  as  something  of  unholy 
origin." 
,  ,     Continuing,  Mr.  Carnegie  told  a  story 

«^        «  j^     «  v^     •  I  of  a  Pn'sbyterian  minister  who  had  been 

DOOKS    B\     Low    PriCCS*^"^^    ^^^^^^^    ^«    introduce    this    hated 

«*wmmi^  «■»  >jvww  A  * '^^^  innovation.  He  was  showing  it  in  tri- 
umph to  one  of  his  parishioners,  and 
asked  her  how  she  liked  it. 

*'Ay,  it  Ls  handsome,"  said  she,  sadly, 


-2U  TUrd  Ave-  New  York 

HAanfutorOTi  mad  Xovocttri  of 


Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 

KTMTthine  needed  in  the  Laboratory.  { 
GliBS  blowing  done  on  the  premiset.  1 1 
Ifetalware  Manufacturing  Depart-  i 
ment  in  the  House.  I  < 


Owinfr  to  ohansrei  in  coarse  of  Mtu'ly.  a  city 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  ha8>  limited  nninber 
of  lecond-liand  text-books  to  tllHpoiie  of. 
Many  of  them  are  in  first-clafui  condition.  They 
are  reeommende<l  to  the  attention  of  onmmit- 
teei  of  small  towns  whoHe  funds  for  books  are 
limited.   Some  of  ihe  titles  are  aH  follows : 


**but  I  prefer  the  gla.ss  jist  as  God  made 
it ! "  —Ilarpt r*s  Wnkly. 


Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
Gay*s  Problems  in  Arithmetic 
HarperN  School  Geographies 


Franklin  Readers 
Hyde's  Lessons  In  Cnfflish 
Johonnot*s  Lessons  in  Hysiene 
Morse  Spellers 

A  full  list  of  books  with  prices  will  be  sent  on 
application  to      A.  B.,  care  of 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 
II  Eaat  94th  Street .  New  York  City. 


Nelp  York  Unit^erstty 
Summer  School  at  University  Heights 

Suly  2  to  August  /#,  i9o6 

CourMf  in  all  Collegiate  Subjects  and  in 
Mnciples  and  Methods  of  Education  for 
Primarj.  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 
Special  departments  of  Physical  Training, 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Work,  Domes- 
tic Art,  and  Manual  Training.  Tuition, 
$2$  :  Hoard  and  Room,  $4$,  Special  rail- 
road rates.  Rooms  should  be  reserred  in 
adTance.    For  illustrated  bulletin,  address 

famis  £.  Lough,  Ph.D.,  Dinctor 

Washinfton  Sguan  N§k^  York  City 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

The  public  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Manuel  Garcia,  who  died  recently, 
was  a  music  teacher  and  not  a  leader 
of  the  CiKarmakers*  Union. 

Once  tnere  was  a  man  who  thought 
Uncle  Russell  Sage  ought  to  stop  work. 
He  spoke  to  him  about  it.  "Why  get 
together  any  more*  money,  Mr.  Sage? 
You  can't  eat  it;  you  can't  drink  it. 
What  good  will  it  do  you?" 

"Kver  play  marbles?"  Uncle  Russell 
asked 

"Yes,  when  I  was  a  boy.'* 

"Couldn't  eat  'em,  coulri  you?  Couldn't 
drink  'em,  could  you?  No  use  to  you, 
wen*  th€»y?  What  did  you  play  marbles 
for?"  --//fir//*r'.s  Wvi'khi. 


Boy*s  Terrible  £/Czema. 

MoiTH  .\NI)  EvKi*  CtJVKRKD  WlTU  CllUSTS 

— Han  UK   Pix.vko   Dowx — Mikacu- 

Ull.S   CUUK    HY   CUTICL'KA. 

"W'hen  my  little  boy  was  six  months 
old  he  had  eczema.  The  sores  extended 
so  quickly  over  the  whole  body  that  we 
at  once  called  in  the  doctor.  We  then 
went  to  another  doctor,  but  he  could  not 
help  him,  and  in  our  despair  we  went  to  a 
third  one.  Matters  became  so  bad  that 
he  had  regular  holes  in  his  cheeks,  laiige 
enough  to  put  a  finger  into.  The  food 
had  to  be  given  with  a  spoon,  for  his 
mouth  was  covered  with  crusts  as  thick 
as  a  finger,  and  whenever  he  opened  the 
mouth  thev  began  to  bleed  and  suppu- 
rate, as  did  abo  his  eyes.  Hands,  arms, 
chest,  and  back,  in  short,  the  whole  body, 
was  covered  over  and  over.  We  had  no 
rest  by  day  or  night.  Whenever  he  was 
laid  in  his  bed  we  had  to  pin  his  hands 
down,  otherwise  he  would  scratch  his 
face,  and  make  an  open  sore.  I  think  his 
face  must  have  itched  most  fearfully. 

"We  finally  thought  nothing  could 
help,  and  I  had  made  up  niy  mind  to  send 
my  wife  with  the  child  to  Europe,  hoping 
that  the  sea  air  might  cure  him,  otherwise 
he  was  to  be  put  under  good  medical  care 
there.  But,  Lord  be  blessed,  matters 
came  differently,  and  we  soon  saw  a 
miracle.  A  friend  of  ours  spoke  about 
Cuticura.  W'e  made  a  trial  with  Cuticura 
Soap,  Ointment,  and  Resolvent,  and 
within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  we  noticed 
a  decided  improvement.  Just  as  quickly 
as  the  sicknc*ss  had  appeared  it  abo  began 
to  disappear,  and  within  ten  weeks  the 
child  was  absolutelv  well,  and  his  skin 
was  smooth  and  white  as  never  before. 
F.  Hohrath,  President  of  the  C.  L.  Hoh- 
rath  Companv,  Manufacturers  of  Silk 
Ribbons,  4  to  20  Rink  Alley.  South 
Bethlehem.  Pa.     June  5,  1905.^' 


Teachers  College 
Columbia  University's 

professional  school  for  the  study  of  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  Announcement  for 
1006-07  now  ready. 

James  Ei.  R.ussell,  LL.  D.,  Dea.n 


LEARN 
LAW 


[At  Home 

By  Mall 


i  T  it^iu ,  ihd  4irlj[1niLl, 
i*rrji*jy*  f-ir  thr  bfcf 
»n4    hit    tu^iiva*  !□ 

tiro.     t*l«ti  B|»|ir4ine4 
Ja^rni  rtkI  t^ii':at»ri.      Kijrck't^fijl  graduAtr*  rnrr^  niLvra. 
'feerBl  l>riBB,     flptM^^lBl   offer  aOW,     ^'LtaJcig  \n^, 


HOME  STUDY 

DIRBCTED   BY 

Uh€  University  of  Chice^go 

I(/onrNt>4fArTeiicheriiaDdBtU(l(>ntH  in  mort*  than  ::it  ^ 
acftdeniio  nabjcctii  of  ftiffh  Schtiol  and  <,'oll««ie(>  I 
crade.  On«)-lialf  the  work  fur  an  A.  R,  Ph.  B.,  or  I 
b.  B.  decreo  niaj  be  duni*  by  •'orroHpondftic**  Bv*  I 
ffin  study  any  time.  AddreM.  The  University  of  I 
Ciilcag^.  (Dtv.  Y  J  Ciiicag»,  Hilii»ls. | 


SUMMER    HOMES 
IN  SilEEII  HILLS  IF  VEIMONT  INO    LIRE  CHIMPLIIN 
Trrmv  94  lo  %l\*  |»«*r  weak 

Now  trainit  betwem  Itn-ion.  New  York.  Hprinittivid, 
and  Vermont  poiiitH.    Art  i;ii<m1  as  Htiy  on  tho  cuntinont. 

lfiu-|»ac«illuHtrated  brchari*  mailed  frcn*  on  receipT 
of  <le.  in  Ptamph  for j}ot*tafff>. 

.  Address  A.  W.   ifaOLRSTONV.  8.  P.  A..   I'eutral 
Venaont  Rj.,  XHb  Droadway.  »w  York. 


Stage  Fright. 

Very    fc^w    persons   acquit    themselvt»« 
nobly"  in  their  first  spfH»ch.     At  a  wed- i 
(iinjr*  feast  n'cently  the  bridegroom  was ' 
called  upon,  as  usual,  to  respond  to  the 
i^iven  toast,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he ' 
had  prc»viously  pleaded  to  be  excused.      ' 

Blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  he  I 
rose  to  his  feca.  He  intended  to  imply  I 
that  he  was  unprepan»d  for  speechmak- 
ing,  but  he  unfortunately  placc'd  his  hand  | 
upon  the  brid«.»'s  shoulder,  and  looking 
down  at  her  he  stammered  out  his  open-  j 
ing  and  concluding  words: 

"This     er     thing  has  been  forced  upon  : 
me. "  •  -  l*h  ilti'if  Iph  in  I  a  dqrr,  I 

I 

A  Modern  Family. 

Grace  is  in  her  ".^tudy" 

Modeling  in  clay. 
Maude  is  getting  n»ady 

For  th«'  matinee. 
Jane  is  writing  vers<*s 

In  the  low<»r  hall. 
When*  (Jenevieve  rehearses 

Plays  at  basketball. 
O'er  a  love  tale  sighing 

Edith  hides  her  face, 
While  Antoinette  is  trying 

To  decorate  a  vase. 
Brother's  at  the  ca.sement 

Bawling  for  his  lunch. 
.And  ma  is  in  the  basement 

Cooking  for  the  bunch. 


I        Ileal  and  llenilh  for  Mother  and  Child. 

i  Mk8.  Wimhi.ow'k  SoitTRiNU  SMtri'  ha*  b*«en  "iumI 
torOVKK  KIKTY  VKAKShy  MILLIONS  OK  MCI  H 
,  Kits  r..r  THKIIt  C'lllLimKN  WIIILK  TKKTHIN'i 
!  WITH  PKRKK«  T  SUrrKSS.  It  .'<OOilIi:s  t»u- 
('■II.U.M>I- rKNH  thf  <iUM^  Al.t.AYS  AM.  PAIN. 
nUilKS  ^  INI)  COLIC,  and  ih  tbi*  lM>ht  rcmody  for 
III  ARKHIFA.  Bold  by  druffciirts  in  «Tory  nart  of  thn 
wurld.  V«  Mure  t(i  ii**k  tor  "Mrs.  Winslow^it  SoothiuK 
Syrup.**  And  take  nu  other  kind.  Twenty-flve  ci'nt» 
tDOttle. 


CAPS  ^ 
GOWNS 

Hfit  IVorkmanship 
Lowest  Trices 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  hoods 
Cox   Sons  &   Vining^ 

262  Fourth  Avenue   :  :  U^ew  York   z 

Makers  Of  Acadimk  RokesG-Church  Vestments^ 

I '. 

BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW^ 

tm  AKCH  8TBEBT    ::    ::    PHILASKLFBtf^ 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

'  and 

;     CHEMICALS 

!  Sole  AK«ntB  for  Drcverhoff*R  Saxon  FUltr! 


Complete  Laboratory  OutfiCfl 

Full  OfttalogiM  fmifhtd  oarttnpl  ef  10000^^ 


EDUCATIONAL  TRADE  DIRECTORY 

of  Publiahen  of  School  Books,  Manufacturen  and  Dealers  in  School  Supplies  and  Equipment.  This  will  be  a  great  oonven- 
ieiice  to  subscribers  in  sending  orders.  When  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information  by  mentioning  The  School 
JonXNAL  eveiy  time  you  write  you  will  get  special  attention.  Two  lines,  one  year.  $6.00,  each  additional  line,  (2.00.  Reg- 
alar  advertisers  in  The  Journal  are  entitied  to  one  line  under  two  classifications.    Additional  lines,  (2.00  a  year. 


Sdiool  Book  Fublishers. 

New  Tom 


■aynard,  K«niU  *  Co., 
B«k«r*Ti^jlorCk»., 
AiiMrl«Mi  Book  Oo., 

N.  Y.,  Gin..  Cbfcftflro.  Boston, 

Atlaota,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
UnlToraity  PabllshlDK  Co., 

N.  r.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
The  MaemlUan  Co.,  N  i'.  A  <  hi. 
Isaac  Pitman  A  Sons,  New  York 
Thonnpson,  Brown  4k  Co.,  Boston 
Hanirhton,  Mifflin  A  Co., 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
GInnAOo.,  **       *' 

D.  O.  Heath  A  Go.,    »       '" 

SIlTor.BurdettACo., 

B.  r.  Johnson  Pnbllsblni;  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 
A.  Flanagan  Co., 
J.  B.  Upplncoit  Co.,  Philadelphia  | 
DaTld  MeKaj,  *»  | 

Christopher  Sower  Co.,  |  Dlplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Kllton  Bradley  Co., 

Sprinirfleld,  Mass.  ■  A.  Flanai^an  Co.,^       :(?hioago.  111. 

Sadler. Bowe  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md  ' 


5cliooi  Supplies. 

See  also  BlaekboardB^  Booh  Corers. 
Charts,  Flam,  Mane,  Globes,   Belle, 
SclUHil  BlatJss  Kinderasrten  Mater- 
ial, etc 

Aaserlean  Sehool  Fnmltnre  Co. 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y 
Merritt  A  Co.,      Philadelphia,  Pa 
Bunde  ft  Upme  jer, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kzeelslor  Slate  Co.,  PenArgyl.Pa. 
Todd  ft  Todd,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 
Holden  Patent  Book  CitTi^r  Co., 

Hpringlield,  Mass. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Spring  tield,  Mass. 


B*kboards«  Crayoiis«Erasers. 

American  Seh,  Fnmltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago. 


Pens,  PendlSt  and  Ink, 

Dixon  Cmelhle  Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Esterbrook  Pen  Oc,  New  York 
Basle  Penoll  Co.  New  York 

K.  Faber  New  York 

C.  H.Hi8rglnsftOo., 

Brooklym,  N.  Y. 
Spencerlan  Pen  Co.,        New  York 

Oymnastic  Apparatus. 

A.  Q.  Spaldinc  *  Bros.. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 
Merritt  ft  Co..       Philadtaphia,  Pa. 


Charts. 

Anieriean  School  Fnrnltnre  Co., 

New  York.  Chicago 
SllTor,  Bnrdett  ft  €o. 

Boston  and  N.  Y. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.. 

Springfield,  Masi. 


Schools. 

LnWerslty  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago,  Bl. 
New  York  UnWerslty.  New  York 
N.  Am«*rlean  Gymnastio  Union. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Vale  l^nlvMritity.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Krans  Seminary  for    Kinder, 
gartners.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

UnlverHlty  of  Peon.,        PhUa,.  Pa 
New  Haven  S<:h«>ol  of  Gymnastics 
Now  Haven,  v  onn. 


Miscellaneous. 

Pears*  Soap. 

Mcintosh  Stercopticon. 

Aeolian  Co. 

Cuttcura. 

Cotrell  ft  Leonard. 

Cox  Sc»ns  ft  Fining. 
Maps,  Globes,  etc.  ■  ««?rbard  Mcnnen. 

Am.  Sehool  Fnrnltnre  Co.  Horllck's  Food. 

New  York,  Chicago    «•«•  *>oi*t. 
O.  S.  Hammond  ^\.  Co.,     New  York 


Dialogs*  Recitations,  etc. 


A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co., 


New  York 


Forelffn  Booksellers 

I«mcke  and  Baechner, 

Newtork,  N.Y. 

Dtetlonaries  ft  Cyclopedias. 

J.  B.  Upplneott  Co.,  Phila 

Ltmeke  and  Bnechner, 

New  York,  N.T. 

Book  Covers. 

Holdea  Book  Cover  Co., 

BpringfleJd  Mass. 


Kindergarten  Material. 

Milton  Bradley  Co.. 

Hpringflcld,  Mass. 

Records,  Blanks,  Stationery. 

American  School  Fnmltnre  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago. 

Manual  Training  Supplies 

American  School  Fnmltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
Hammaoher,  bchlemmer  A  Co., 
Vew  York 
K.  H.  Sheldon  A  CO.,  Chioago.  111. 
Todd  h  Todd,  MinDeapoliB7ilinn. 
Mack  A  Co.,  Rochetiter,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Bemls,  Worcester. Mass. 


I  ninerals. 

K,  £.  Howell,      Washington,  D.  C. 

Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

FJmer  A  Amend,  N.  Y. 

Bnllock  A  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Bansch  A  Lomh  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.T. 

School  Bells. 

American  School  Fnmltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 

School  Furniture. 

American  Sch.  Fur.  Co..        N.  )[. 
Man ey  Sehool  Furniture  Co., 

(iTATnl  KapidH,  Mich. 

Insurance. 

Mass.  Mntnal  Life 

Springfield.  Mass 


Teachers*  Agencies. 

Pratt  TeachersMgency.New  Yairil 
Kolloinr's  Teachers*  Agency, 

New  York 
J.  C.  Bockwell, 

Albt^rt  Teach.  Ag*cy  Chicago,  IB. 
Albany  Teach.  Ag'cy,  Albany,N.  Y, 
McCnllough's  Teach.  Ag'ry, 

Chicago,  ni. 
Fisher's  Teachers'  Agency, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Clark  Teachers*  Agency, 

Chicago,  m. 
risk  Teachers'  Agencies, 

Boston,  New  York,  Chlaago 
Toronto,  Los  Angelei 
The  School  Bulletin  Agency. 

Syracuse,  M.Y. 

Typewriters. 

Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Smith  Premier  Oo.,8yracuse, N.T. 


ART  OF  CLASS  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE 


By    Joseph    S.    Taylor,    Ph.D.,    Asst.    Supt.    New    York    City    Schools 


The  value  of  every  principle  and  device  suggested  has  been  demonstrated.  It  treats  in 
detail,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  the  problems  of  government  and  management  that 
confront  the  teacher.  It  shows  how  infinitely  more  than  mere  order  good  discipline  is  ;  what 
are  the  elements  of  effective  control ;  how  to  secure  all  the  ends  of  class  government ;  and 
by  what  means  the  teacher  may  gradually  secure  self-government,  and  thus  emancipate  her- 
self from  the  slavery  of  being  a  detective  and  policeman.  Corporal  punishment  is  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  list  of  deterrents ;  an^  plans  are  suggested  for  governing  by  personal 
influence,  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  class,  and  by  various  other  means.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  ** Class-room  Decoration,"  *'The  Care  of  School  Property,"  and  'The  Class 
Library."  A  Complete  Constitution  for  a  Class  Organization  on  parliamentary  lines  is  given 
in  one  of  the  chapters. 


13mo.     Cloth.     $1.00  postpaid 
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In  these  days  of  strenuous  agency  work,  a 
book  that  will  sell  itself  with  little  personal 
representation  in  face  of  the  competition  of 
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Commercial  and  Industrial 

BOOKKEEPING 


Is  doin^  just  this  thing.  It  has  been  adopted 
for  use  in  hundreds  of  public  and  private 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  within  the 
last  sixty  days— frequently  with  no  other 
endorsement  but  the  tt-stimony  of  its  own 
pages.  Teachers  are  quick  to  recognize  its 
superiority.  It  is  so  mucli  better  than  any 
other  similar  publication  that  it  wins  in- 
stant preference.      ::         ::         ::         ::         :: 
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Dunors  LiniE  stmies  of  France 

For  third  year  40  cents 

I  tliia  little  book  is  presented  &  series  of  stones  touching 
1  the  chief  and  most  interesting^  facts  in  the  history  of  France 
1  lot^  ago  until  to-day.  They  provide  not  only  drlin^htful 
liofft  tint  also  an  understand  in  j;  of  current  events  in  France 
ream  the  light  of  the  past.  Some  of  the  famous  makers  of 
Dry  whom  the  book  lelN  about  are:  V er c i age t oris;  Pepin 
Shorts  CharleiBA^ne;  lloland;  Dn  Guesclin;  the  Maid  of 
mosi  Henry  of  Navarre;  Richelieu;  and  Napoleon. 

,DEirS  HALF  DOURSWITil  FISHES.  REPTILES,  AND  BIRDS 

For  fifth  year  60  cents 

L  this  twok  certain  forms  of  low^^r  animal  life  have  been 
ented  on  broad  lines  divested  of  technicalities,  and  at  almost 
y  step  supplemented  by  explanatory  illustrations*  The  effort 
been  made  bo  omit  all  dry  and  unimportant  details,  and  to 
ude  Interesting  f^cts  and  incidents  kliown  personally  to  the 
er>  Fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  are  each  tiaken  up  at  some 
^,tbe  chief  classes  being  drseribeJ  and  their  geniral  forma- 
,  characteristics,  and  habits  clearly  pointed  out.  While  in- 
ked primarily  as  a  supplementary  reader,  the  tipok  also  pro- 
s  an  cxeelLent  introduction  to  the  study  of  £04:>logy. 


rad  for  illuttmted  descrtptlvc  cptalofue  of  Supple- 
entary  ResdtDs,  No,  i58,  and  booklet  No.  6IS,  pro- 
dlog  a  number  of  helpful  Siiggcwted  Courses  In 
ippletnentary  Reading. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


A^VORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Just  Published 

THE  RECITATION 

By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph,  D.,  Supt.  of  Schoola 
of  Alle^^heny  Co»,  Pa, 

Vol.  V.  in  Lippincott's  Educatiottal  Series 

This  volume  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  vouoz  teachers 
in  the  atudy  of  the  practical  phases  of  school  work»  and  will 
also  be  very  helpful  to  older  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  author  ia  sound  in  theory,  simple  in  treatment,  clear 
and  concise  in  presentation,  brief  and  pointed  in  discussion^ 
and  withal,  practical  and  helpful. 

Cloth,  $1.25 
Just  Published 

CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  PHYSICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  A  first  class  work  in  every 
particular. 

El'rrj?  Scha9t-Kffam  should  hate 

J.  B.   LIPPINCOTT   CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


"an  admirable  example  of  modern  dictionary  MAKING" 

THUS      A      DISTINGUISHED      EDUCATOR       CHARACTERIZES     THE 

CLARENDON  DICTIONARY 

PLEASE    NOTE    THESE    POINTS 

1.  The  makers:  William  Hand  Browne,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  late  S.  S.  Hald^man,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  each  an  expert  in  his  part  of  the  making.    Such  makers  give  the  work  high  authoritative  value. 

2.  A  handy  volume  of  less  than  400  pages,  containing  nearly  30,000  words. 

3.  The  Spelling  and  Pronunciation  represent  the  best  current  usage. 

4.  The  clean,  clear  typography ;  the  vocabulary  words  in  a  neat  Clarendon  letter ;  the  fine  white  paper ;  the 
tasteful  binding,  make  the  oook  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

5.  The  excellence  and  value  of  its  subsidiary  departments  are  notable :  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English 
Language ;  List  of  Irregular  Verbs ;  Affixes ;  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scripture,  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names  ;  French,  Italian  and  Latin  Phrases  ;  Values  of  Foreign  Coins. 

6.  A  Reference  Book  for  the  home  library  table,  the  pupil's  school  desk,  and  the  business  office  desk. 
•Size  6^x5  inehes.    380  pages.     Illustrated.     Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth.     Price,  45  cents. 


UNIVERSITY    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


27-29  W.  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


120  Boyiaton  St.,  BOSTON 


714-716  Canal  St.,  NEW  ORLEANS 
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The  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,*'The  Sapphire  Country/*  and"The 
Land  of  the  Sky, ' '  the  most  charming  all-year  resorts,  are  reached  by  the  Southern  Ry , 
The  Route  of  the  Famous  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED 
LIMITED,  Electric  Ughted-NEW  YORK  AND  MEMPHIS  LIMITED - 
NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS- THE  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL 

THE    SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 

BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT— BEST  IN  SERVICE— BEST  IN 
TIME-BEST  IN  SCENERY— BEST  IN  APPOINTMENTS 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  ON  ALL  THROUQg^TBAlNS 

New  YORK   OFFICES     ::    271  an^  1200  Broadway 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passeng^  Agent 
K.  C.  IRWDHAHS  W.  H.  TAYLOE 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager      WASHINGTON,  D.  C.      Cteneral  Passenger  Agent 


PAYING     E,MPLqYME,NT 

^^£  are  now  ready  to  plaoe  in  each  Countr  and  City  a  repreifentative  of  our  perlodteals  and 
books.  A  new  list  of  the  latter  Is  ready  and  Includes  besfd^  iMdagosloal  and  sebool  enter 
talnment  bookfl.  many  for  school  libraries  and  of  ceneral  llteratu^.  It  is  obvious  that  a  remark 
able  opportunity  awaits  the  teacher  who  seouree  the  airenoy  for  hl^  section  this  year  and  works 
right. 

A.  S.  BARNES  6  CO.,  1 1-19  £aat  a4lh  Street.  New  Yerk. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
HAAilLTON,  LOCK£  and  CLARK'S 
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THE   BEST  TRANSLATIONS 
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The  Rating  of  Teachers. 

Hiere  can  never  be  any  satisfactory  rating  of 
teadiers  until  there  is  an  incontestable  method  for 
measuring  teaching  efficiency.  Personal  consider- 
ations and  individual  theories  are  too  much  in  con- 
trol in  spite  of  undeniably  serious  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents 
to  arrive  at  something  like  general  principles  of 
criticism.  The  chief  reason  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  lack  of  agreement  as  regards  professional 
standards.  There  is  too  much  dependence  upon 
mtuitxm.  As  a  result  efforts  to  create  so-called 
merit  fete  invariably  give  rise  to  contests,  more  or 
Iffls  acrid,  and  the  story  goes  that  sometimes  they 
cost  the  conscientious  superintendent  his  position. 

A  device  which  has  commended  itself  to  many 
superintendents  consists  of  examinations  in  the 
theory  and  history  of  education  and  related  sub- 
jects. The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  that 
these  examinations,  when  intelligently  conducted, 
will  reveal  not  only  the  intellectual  grasp  of  a 
teacher,  but  also  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  his 
profession.  The  argument  against  it  is  that  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  branches  of  the  studies 
of  education  is  no  evidence  of  his  efficiency.  Ad- 
mitting the  force  of  the  latter  argument,  there  still 
is  left  the  probability  that  the  theoretical  test 
proves  something,  and  a  something  that  is  worth 
much.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  student  of  the 
fundamentals  of  his  profession  is  entitled  to  higher 
consideration  than  one  who  tries  to  live  by  the 
^t  of  his  small  candle  of  personal  experience. 

M^y  teachers  cease  studying  as  soon  as  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  secure  in  t  heir  posit  ions.  They 
must  be  compelled  in  some  instances — to  our  shame, 
let  it  be  confessed — to  subscribe  to  some  professional 
P^iodical,  and  then  they  generally  choose  the 
cheapest  paper,  rather  than  the  best.  In  fact,  they 
^  teachers  who  are  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  good  and  poor  literature  put  out  for 
their  especial  use.  A  paper  with  not  an  ounce  of 
billed  educational  judgment  behind  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  building  up  an  immense  subscription  list — 
this  has  been  done.  As  long  as  this  is  possible 
there  is  little  ground  on  which  we  can  claim  that 
^hing  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  profession. 
*^e  study  of  educational  foundation  principles 
certainly  develops  professional  judgment,  and  so  the 
Pcssession  of  it  is  justly  considered  a  valuable  asset. 
^  constructing  a  merit  list  an  examination  into  the 
P'^easional  equipment  of  a  teacher  is  not  qnly 
l^ified  but,  imder  present  conditions,  is  actually 


that  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  and  history  of 
education  and  related  subjects  is  not  a  final  proof 
of  one  teacher's  superiority  over  the  other  in  point 
of  teaching  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  let, iBi^bp 
no  less  candid  in  admitting  that  sudi  a  IraawtflKlj^' 
counts  for  much  and  oii^t  to  te^iv«*  fttf  ere*j^ 


Pensions^ 

The  sense  of  security  which  has  come  to  college 
professors  in  the  final  establishment  of  the  Carnegie 
Pension  Fund  will  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to  oiu: 
colleges  and  universities.  An  instance  in  point  is 
that  of  a  professor  who  is  much  in  demand  the  coun- 
try over.  Recently  a  very  flattering  offer  was 
made  him,  assuring  him  a  salary  much  larger  than 
his  present  one.  Moreover,  tb£  pfoffned  puiitinn 
was  very  mndi  to  bv  Kkn*?.  The  argument  which 
finally  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  professorship  was 
that  in  ten  years  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
from  the  Carnegie  Fund  and  that  after  his  death  his 
wife  would  be  comfortably  taken  care  of  if  she 
should  survive. 

By  a  generous  interpretation  of  the  principle  of 
the  Fund  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  hand 
has  decided  to  award  a  pension  of  $3,000  a  year  for 
life  to  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  retiring  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  if  Mrs. 
Harris  should  survive  him  she  is  to  receive  one-half 
that  sum  annually. 


The  workings  of  the  Carneg||!^uild  ought' 
a  powerful  argUinaQt  in  fa\  or  of  the  pensi 
school  teacheii  generally.    This  is  not  a 
be  left  to  logiH  initiative.     It  i|  doubtful 
it  should  hff'  vMlilie  a  State  alfair.    My 
opinion  is  tM|tt  we  ought  to  hav^  a  nation; 
of  pension^'    Does  the  plea  wl^ich  permits 
war  vet 
the  true 
tchers  t 
The  ScHOi 


to  be  pai<J 
greater  U 
which 
the  disci 


use  of  its  columns  for 
solution  of  f|M^  problem. 

•■t 


I^  us  make  due  allowances  to  the  argument 


ipply  wit 
of  the 

t  us  keep  up 
fAL  invites  the 
ms  toward  the 


The  salanil  of  all  teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  thef*Cleveland  public  schools  are  to  be 
raised  the  comliig  year.  The  total  increase  will  be 
about  $100,000'  The  average  increase  for  each 
teacher  is  about  $69,  The  advance  under  the  new 
schedule  will  be  exchisive  of  the  usual  increases 
under  the  old  salary  schedule. 
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An  ILnglishwoman's  View  of  Our 
Schools^ 

Miss  Kate  V.  Stevens,  principal  of  a  girls'  school 
in  London,  England,  is  visiting  various  sections  of 
this  country  to  make  a  study  of  our  schools.  She 
has  been  principal  for  ten  years,  and  has  taught  in 
the  school  for  twenty  years.  The  Denver  Post  reports 
an  interview  with  Miss  Stevens,  in  which  she  says: 

"In  England  we  have  centuries  of  tradition  to 
overcome  when  we  desire  to  introduce  a  new  method. 

**In  Eastern  America  the  tradition,  while  not 
strong  as  it  is  in  England,  is  strong  enough  to  make 
jpeople  too  conservative. 

"  In  tlie  West  you  have  no  traditions  and  you  can 
have  the  best  of  the  old  methods  and  combine  them 
with  the  newest  methods,  and  can  try  all  kinds  of 
experiments. 

'You  have  as  many  systems  of  education  as  you 
have  states,  and  there  is  no  general  method  in  this 
country.  The  West  is  the  b^t  place  to  study  your 
methods,  and  it  more  than  pays  an  investigator 
to  take  the  long  trip  out  here. 

"The  school  in  which  I  have  been  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years  has  changed  its  character  entirely 
since  I  was  employed  in  it.  It  was  the  ordinary 
pay  school  for  girls  at  fu*st,  but  has  been  used  in 
educational  experiments  since  that  time.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  a  school  where  the  practical  sciences  are 
taught,  such  as  housewifery,  nursing,  and  the  like. 
We  have  only  the  craduates  of  the  other  schools 
there,  and  mainly  those  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  teaching.  It  is  not  a  normal  school,  and 
you  have  nothing  of  the  same  order  here  in  America. 

"I  find  that  our  English  schools  are  ahead  of  the 
American  m  the  manual  training  lines.  We  have 
always  had  manual  training  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  only  in  its  infancy  here.  More  time 
should  be  devoted  to  it,  as  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  youth  of  the  land  kiiow  how  to  work  with  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  brains. 

"  I  think  the  plan  of  Alfred  Mosely,  who  is  bringing 
different  parties  of  English  teachers  to  this  country  so 
they  can  study  your  methods  of  teaching,  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  have  happened.  The  travel 
here  will  broaden  the  teachers  as  nothing  else  would, 
and  make  them  ready  to  give  new  methods  a  trial." 

Ten  Primary  Teachers  and  Italy. 

A  picturesque  little  fishing  village  on  the  Adriatic 
sea,  Sinigaglia  by  name,  seems  likely  to  make  a 
name  for  itself  in  history,  according  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  for  memories  of  the  old  Roman  days. 
Hard  by  is  the  Metaunis  River,  where  Hasdrubal  was  un- 
<lone,  and  Pompey  burned  down  the  town  in  the  civil  war. 
The  town  has  its  share,  too,  of  medieval  art  and  romantic 
renaissance  traditions,  but  it  has  created  very  little  stir  in  the 
twenty-four  centuries  since  the  Gauls  founded  and  named  it. 
.  The  wom^n  of  Sinieaglia  have  now  changed  all  this.  'Ten 
primary  school  teachers  of  Sinigaelia,  according  to  the 
Rome  correspondent  of  the  Tablet,  navine  advanced  ideas 
about  their  rights,  went  before  the  Board  of  Registry  and 
demanded  that  their  names  be  put  on  the  voting  lists.  Male 
Siniga^lia  thought  this  a  ^at  joke,  till  the  board  complied 
with  the  demand.  The  District  Attorney  carried  the  case  to 
the  provincial  Court  of  Appeal  at  Ancona,  and  that  body  has 
just  confirmed  the  legality  of  the  registration.  The  case  will 
undoubtedly  be  carried  to  the  highest  tribunal,  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  but  lawyers  believe  that  the  decision  will  stand. 

In  that  case  the  ten  Sinigaglia  school-ma'ams,  by  merely 
insisting  on  their  l^al  rights,  will  have  gained  the  suffrage 
for  women  thruout  Ital^r,  without  any  parliamentary  action. 
It  would  be  as  astonishing  an  example  of  judicial  legislation 
as  history  can  show,  for  however  open  to  the  new  inter- 
pretation the  Italian  Constitution  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  its  framers  had  no  idea  of  making  women  voters. 

At  any  rate,.  Sinigaglia  becomes  a  war  cry  for  woman 
■suffrage,  and  the  ten  primary  schoolma'ams  enter  into 
history  as  heroines. 


N.  E.  A.  Notes  from  Secretai 
Shepard. 

The  officers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  deeply  regrette 
necessity  for  abandoning  the  San  Francisco 
vention.    The  local  committee,  teachers,  and 
zens  of  San  Francisco,  with  characteristic  lo; 
to  their  invitation,  urged  us,  after  the  disastc 
accept  the  hospitalities  of  a  model  canu)  \ 
they  proposed  to  establish  on  the  beautiful 
mont  Hills  back  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
executive  committee,   however,   did  not  dee 
wise  to  allow  our  stricken  hosts  to  add  to 
overwhelming  burdens;   while,  for  many  reasc 
was  found  impracticable,  as  it  would  have  seeme 
courteous,  to  transfer  the  convention  to  another 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provi 
the  present  officers  of  the  Association  will  necesi 
continue  in  office  until  the  annual  meeting  in 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  methods  by  i 
the  Association  may  continue  its  work  witl 
least  interruption.  At  first  it  was  thought 
the  papers  planned,  and  in  many  cases  p£ull\ 
pared,  for  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  migl 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume  for  the 
This  was  found  to  be  impossible,  owing,  in 
to  the  general  desire  of  the  department  presi 
to  reserve  the  most  valuable  papers  for  the 
meeting,  that  they  may  be  discussed  in  convei 

It  was  finally  decided,  in  view  of  the  fact  thi 
Association  completes  its  first  fifty  years  in 
1907,  to  publish  a  semi-centennial  volmne,  a: 
incorporate  in  this  volume: 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintends 
Louisville. 

The  special  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruct 
Library  Administration  in  Normal  Schoob,  recently 
pleted. 

A  revised  and  completed  index  of  all  publications 
by  the  Association  since  oiiganization. 

A  classified  list  of  topics  discussed  during  the  fifty 
arranged  chronologically  by  departments. 

An  historical  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  Associatioi 
1857  to  1907. 

A  review  and  analysis  of  the  declaration  of  pri: 
adopted  by  the  Association  at  its  various  annual  me 

Statistical  tables  of  membership  enrollment,  and  of  i 
receipts  and  expenditures  since  organization. 

Otner  matter  appropriate  to  a  volume  closing  th 
fifty  years  of  the  Association's  history,  including  a  dii 
of  all  life  and  active  members  of  the  Association  on  i1 
at  the  date  of  publication. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  constitute  one  < 
most  vaJuable  volumes  of  the  series.  The  j 
ration  of  this  volume  is  well  under  way. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  ths 
bill  for  incorporation  of  the  Association  by  i 
Congress  passed  the  Senate  on  Jime  29— h 
previously  passed  the  house — essentially  in  the 
adopted  by  the  active  members  at  the  Asbxiry 
meeting  (see  pp.  34-36,  Asbury  Park  volume 
was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Jime  3C 
will  become  operative  as  a  National  Charter 
formally  accepted  by  vote  of  the  active  mei 
at  their  next  annual  meeting.  In  the  meai 
the  original  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the 
ciation,  which  expired  on  February  24,  190C 
been  temporarily  extended. 

The  present  active  membership  of  the  As 
tion  is  5,261,  there  having  been  added  1,134  d 
the  past  year.  It  is  the  purpose  to  make  a  s 
effort  during  the  current  year  to  secure  the  € 
ment,  in  everv  state,  of  all  prominent  teacher 
already  memoers,  who  will  be  pleased  to  b< 
permanently  identified  with  the  Association 
its  works  as  it  enters  upon  its  second  half  cei 
Since  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  the  usual 
vention  opportunities  for  securing  active 
bers,  we  must  rely  upon  the  aid  of  the  presei 
tive  members  in  extending  the  membersnip  a 
their  associates  and  acquaintances. 


^vgust  26,  1906 
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The  Beauty  of  the  Commonplace. 

By  Edi¥ARD  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 

l¥hy  18  it  that  we  go  to  the  menagerie  (to  which 
'  take  the  young  folks,  of  course,  for  their  instruc- 
xt)  to  see  the  wonderful  and  interesting  animals 
some  distant  country,  when  we  have  never 
or  at  least  never  studied  the  more  wonderful 
id  more  interesting  animals  in  our  own  dooryard? 
members  of  the  nearby  fauna  are  not  so  large, 
c^B^deed  some  of  the  most  interesting  are  so  snaall 
tXsAt  they  require  a  microscope  with  which  to  see 
iJaem.  But  who  ever  went  to  a  menagerie  because 
^;Sae  animals  are  big?  We  hardly  admit  that  even 
^Qtith  Jumbo,  the  attraction  is  chiefly  in  the  size, 
"^^e  like  to  talk  of  the  great  intelligence  of  the  beast 
^i^d  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  -'trunk"  or 
proboscis.  And  this,  too,  when  perhaps  we  have 
uptfrt  even  admired  and  have  never  learned  anything 
^ftK>ut  the  complex  structure  of  more  wonderfiU 
p^oboscides  of  the  flies,  or  the  bees,  or  the  probing 
t>in  of  the  woodcock. 

Don't  misunderstand  me  as  decrying  or  belittling 

^Klie  gigantic  animal,  nor  the  interests  connected 

^with  the  worn-out  rope  at  one  end  and  the  limp, 

^virrithing  piece  of  hose  pipe  at  the  other.    What 

I  do  decry  is  that  we  won't  admit  that  we  went  to 

see  mere  size  only.    When  it  comes  to  intricate 

•trueture  and  wonderful  adaptation  (rf  means  to 

ends,  your  Jumbo  is  excelled  by  many  an  animal 

near  your  own  doorstep. 

Another  mudi  advertised  feature  is  the  gaping, 
cavemous  mouth  of  the  evil-smeUinff  hippopotamus, 
or  the  rending  jaws  of  the  lion,  or  the  vicious  tiffer. 
And  yet,  wonderful  as  these  organs  really  are,  tney 
do^  not  equal  those  of  the  pouched  gopher,  the 
doponunk,  the  wasp,  the  cricket,  or  the  grasshopper. 
Ibe  p<Hnt  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  are  too  apt  to 
think  of  beauty  and  interest  as  qualities  belonging 
to  the  rare  and  the  distant,  rather  than  to  the 
mr  and  the  commonplace.    Not  long  ago  I  asked 
■onae  young  folks  what  were  their  favorite  birds, 
--eq^eciidly  young  birds.    The  answers  induded 
M>ina,  Butimore  orioles,   scarlet  tanagers,  gold- 
finches.   Yet  when  I  called  their  attention  to  it, 
thqr  all  agreed  that  a  little  chicken  is  the  mxmt 
ittnctiye,  lovable,  hugable,  youns  creature  that 
pea.    They  were,  indeed,  surprisea  at  themselves, 
became  they  had  not  thouffht  of  the  chicken  as  a 
bird.    It  was  so  near  at  hand,  so  familiar,  and 
jftdeed  by  some  so  much  loved  that  they  had  even 
f^TBotten,  and  eould  with  difficulty  realize;  that  a 
ehicken  is  a  bird.    They  had  become  accustomed. 
Probably  as  the  fault  of  some  adults,  to  think  of 
tti«  chickeii  as  too  commonplace,  too  utilitarian 
t^  be  entitled  to  any  attention  as  a  bird.    But  your 
t>^ie  fancier,  true  lover  of  the  back-jrard  fowls, 
forgets  the  fact.    Over  his  favorite  he  ez- 
to  you,  ''Isn't  that  a  beautiful  bird?" 
^  w*,  I  inquired  of  the  young  folks,  ''What  is 
^«  most  deccnative  and  attractive  member  of 
[b«  vefli^able  kingdom?  "    Preferences  included  vio- 
"^t«^  oaisies,  lilies,  forget-me-nots,  roses,  and  car- 
ymtions.    Then  to  change  the  current  of  thoufl[ht. 
^  put  the  question  in  this  form:  ''The  most  beautiful 
^viat  be  the  one  that  the  owner  of  a  handsome 
^^ite;  or  that  a  lover  of  country  walks  or  countrv 
vhres  would  be  least  willing  to  dispense  with.^' 
Thai  the  answers  (some  not  carefully  considered, 
ind  eliciting  lai^hter)   ranged    thru   geraniums, 
^Qturv  plaints,   ivy,   apple  trees,   maples,   elms. 
Jet  when  I  questioned  tnem,  each  admitted  that 
tt  nould  be  possible  to  have  outdoor  beauty  without 
w  one  that  he  had  chosen.    There  could  be  a 
i      bdntifal  estate  without  a  geranium,  or  a  century 


plant.  Any  special  kind  or  even  all  that  had  been 
mentioned  might  be  omitted. 

Think  for  a  moment,  you  grown  up  lover  of 
nature  and  of  suburban  life, — ^what  is  the  most 
decorative,  most  indispensably  decorative  plant? 

Isn't  it  the  grass?  The  young  folks  were  pleas* 
ingly  surprised  at  the  susgestion.  and  wondered 
why  they  nadn't  thought  of  it,  for  they  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  erass  is  beautiful,  not  only  wben 
in  flower,  but  in  leaf.  Yet  why  wasn't  it  the  finrt 
to  come  into  their  minds,  and  into  ^ours  also,  when 
questioned  about  the  most  decorative  plant? 

Rusldn  has  written  a  magnificent  eulogy  of 
grass.    Here  is  a  quotation  from  what  he  says: 

"The  Greeks  delighted  in  grass  for  its  usefulness; 
the  medieval,  as  also  we  modems,  for  its  color 
and  beauty.  But  both  dwell  on  it  as  the  firtt 
element  of  the  lovely  landscape.  .  .  .  Gather 
a  sinffle  blade  of  grass,  and  examine  for  a  minute, 
quietly,  its  narrow  sword-shaped  strip  of  fluted 
green.  Nothing,  as  it  seems  there,  of  notable 
goodness  or  beauty.  .  .  .  And  yet  think  ctf  it 
well,  and  judge  whether  of  all  the  gorgeous  flowers 
that  beam  in  summer  air,  and  of  all  strong  and 
|:oodly  trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for 
food, — stately  palm  and  pine,  strong  ash  and  oak, 
scented  citron,  burdened  vine, — there  be  any  by 
man  so  deeply  loved,  by  God  so  highly  graced,  as 
that  narrow  point  of  fluted  green." 

(Read  the  whole  of  his  loving  eulogy  of  grass. 
''ModCTn  Painters,"  Volume  III.  Part  IV,  ch^ter 
XIV,  sections  51  and  52.) 


A  Saturday  Night  Thought. 

Multitudes  of  men  and  women  about  us  have 
outlived  their  hoi)es.  One  such  wrote  to  an  old 
college  classmate  thus:  "All  my  earlier  visions  of 
success  have  vanished,  but  I  go  forward  with  as 
much  patience,  courage,  and  fidelity  as  I  can  muster 
day  by  day."  That  epitomizes  the  working  phil- 
osophy of  many  a  man  whose  dreams  of  success  and 
fame  long  ago  faded  away.  And  yet  one  finds  such 
men  at  their  desks  and  counters,  still  doing  faith- 
fully the  day's  tasks,  supporting  their  families, 
keeping  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world, 
lending  a  hand  from  time  to  time.  Nevertheless, 
they  belong  to  the  great  company  of  the  disappointed; 
Their  friends  Imow  it  and  they  themselves  are  only 
too  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  thru  all  their  working 
moments.  One  cannot  help  admiring  these  clean, 
useful,  able,  but  disappointed  men,  who  nevertheless 
have  not  given  up  the  fight  and  who  will  stick  it  out 
to  the  end.  And  what  can  one  say  to  hearten  them? 
That  their  condition  is  parallel  in  that  of  at  least 
two  out  of  three  of  their  fellowmen?  That  does  not 
make  the  loss  of  hopes  any  easier  to  bear.  That 
success  and  fame  are  not  worth  striving  for?  But 
they  are.  Rather  let  us  say  that  there  is  something 
far  better  than  the  exact  fulfilment  of  boyhood 
hoi)es  and  expectations — even  brave  acceptance  of 
one's  self  and  one's  lot,  resolute  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God  for  one.  You  may  lose  your  hopes, 
but  save  your  life.  You  may  realize  your  hoi)es,. 
but  lose  your  life.  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
rebirth  of  hope.  After  years  of  disappointment  and 
disillusionment  there  may  come  to  the  pure  and 
docile  soul  fresh  visions  of  life's  real  value,  some 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  loss  and  pain,  some 
foretaste  of  better  things  in  store  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  More  subdued,  less  exuberant,  are  these 
later  hopes  that  spring  up  in  the  breast  than  the 
eager  expectations  of  one's  yoimger  manhood.  But 
the^  carry  with  them  infinite  suggestions  and  their 
fulnlment  rests  upon  the  sure  purpose  of  Almighty 
God. 
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First  Sailed  Around  Britain. 

w 
By  Hubert  M.  Skinner. 

Who  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Britfeh  navy? 
Since  the  fleets  of  Britain  far  surpass  those  ol  any 
other  nation,  and  are  the  main  support  of  her  vast 
empire,  it  is  interesting  to  go  back  in  history'  to  the 
founder  of  the  British  naval  power,  and  to  note  the 
circumstances  of  its  beginning. 

Of  course,  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  read  the  chil- 
dren's histories  of  England  will  say  that  this  Foimder 
was  Alfred  the  Great,  who  lived  a  trifle  more  than 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  veneration  in  which 
that  most  worthy  monarch  is  held  has  led  people 
to  ascribe  him  the  origination  of  the  British  navy, 
of  Oxford  University,  of  English  liten^ture  and  of 
much  beside.  But  the  sea  power  of  the  great 
island  began  several  centuries  bdfore  the  time  of  thct 
king  who  permitted  the  cakes  to  bum.  A  less 
worthy  man,  doubtless,  yet  a  most  remarkable 
man  it  was,  who  must  be  ci:edited  with  the  incep- 
tion of  Britain's  naval  career.  Carausius  was  his 
name,  and  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Maximiam— that  is  to  say,  two  and  a  half  centuries 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Those  who  have  taken 
the  Christian  era  as  the  point  of  division  between 
ancient  and  modern  history  must  therefore  class 
these  men  among  the  modems,  though  under  the 
commonly  received  divisions  they  belong  to  the 
ancients. 

The  ancient  Britons,  strange  to  say,  were  not 
seagoers.  Though  they  had  traded  with  the 
Phoenicians  before  even  Rome  was  founded,  they 
had  made  no  use  of  their  opportunity  to  copy  the 
Phoenician  ships  or  to  leam  navigation.  The 
boat  of  the  ancient  Briton  was  but  a  ''coracle," 
a  large  basket  covered  with  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  of  a 
horse.  In  this  the  Briton  squatted  and  fished, 
drawing  him.self  forward  through  the  water  by 
means  of  a  board  paddle,  which  he  pulled  toward 
him.  Britain  made  her  defense  against  the  Romans 
by  fierce  warfare  on  the  land.  She  took  great 
pride  in  her  grand  array  of  war  chariots,  her  mar- 
velously  trained  war  horses,  and  her  brave  soldiers 
with  their  swords  and  spears  of  bronze.  As  for 
the  ocean,  she  did  not  dream  of  utilizing  it  for  scenes 
of  warfare,  or  even  for  routes  of  transportation. 
The  legendary  tales  of  very  ancient  conquests  of 
portions  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  by  the  Britons 
are  doubtless  mythical. 

About  half  a  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  Romans  began  in  earnest  to  effect  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Britain,  which  had  been  the  dream  of  Julius 
Caesar  nearly  a  century  earlier.  At  the  every  height 
of  the  Roman  power  and  splendor  the  island  became 
a  very  important  part  of  the  empire.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  power;  for  in 
the  year  119  the  emperor  Hadrian  went  to  reside 
there  and  orders  governing  his  vast  dominions  were 
issued  from  his  insular  home.  Strangely  enough, 
it  was  not  London  that  thus  became,  in  effect,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  but  the  old  city  of  York,  far 
to  the  north.  In  that  quaint  old  city  to-day  there 
are  many  things  to  remind  one  of  the  proud  era 
when  it  was  the  center  of  command  for  the  Roman 
empire.  Again,  in  208,  the  Emperor  Severus 
made  York  an  imperial  center;  for  thither  he  went 
with  his  two  sons,  Gaeta  and  Caracalla,  and  with 
a  vast  army  for  the  suppression  of  disorder. 

Hadrian  and  Severus  both  built  walls  across  the 
island,  in  order  to  defend  their  borders  from  the 
fierce  tribes  of  the  north.  Hadrian's  wall  was 
made  of  earth  and  timbers,  and  extended  from 
the  Tyne  river  to  the  Eden.  The  wall  of  Severus 
was  constructed  of  stone  and  ran  from  the  Tyne 
to  the  Solway,  about  sixty-eight  miles.  It  was  12 
feet  high  and  8  feet  thick.    This  was,  of  course. 


the  work  of  years.  But  Severus  lost  50,000 
in  ^is  war  agafnst  the  fiople  of  the  north,  bi 
felt  ttiat  surfl  a  rampart  w^  ab8n>lutely  ftea 
to  the  security  of  the  Ronmn  possessions. 
Severus  died  the  imperial  power  was  divided  be 
his  two  sons  as  a  meana  of  preventing  civil 
Soon  afterwards  the  brothers  returned  tiy| 
Gaeta  was  slain  by  Caracalla*  who  while  in^ 
had  once  conspired  against  their  father's  life? 
fraticide,  the  would-be  parricide,  the  moii|( 
ambition,  now  reigned  alone,  and  the  empire,  i 
to  decline. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  Carausiu 
bom.  He  may  have  been  of  British  blood, 
indeed,  ancient  legend  treats  of  him  as  a  n 
though  in  fact  he  was  bom  on  the  east  side  i 
North  Sea,  if  the  historians  are  correct.-  His j 
is  connected  only  with  Britain,  and  to  all4l 
and  purposes  he  was  a  native. '.  He  wwr  y< 
of  low  birth."  Among  the  proud  faioiKeiJ  c 
island  he  had  no  part.  Ciontengipt  and  huSi 
were  doubtless  his  portion  from  childhood, 
the  Roman  commander,  who  cared  only  for  br 
and  ability,  there  was  biit  little  to  cause  K 
love  the  land  of  Britain,  or  its  people. 

Why  is  it  that  the  firftii^  patriotism  are  so 
found  buming  most  brisMy  in  the  bosoms  of 
who  have  the  smallest  slS«  in  their  coimtr/s 
and  honors?  Why  id  it  that  even  slaves,  as  i 
remarks,  are  often  moved  to  labor  and  3uffi 
the  welfare  and  pride  of  their  land?  Strange 
may  seem,  a  nation  often  profits  by  the  effo 
those  who  owe  it  least. 

Carausius  leamed  from  Rome  the  lesson 
Rome  leamed  from  Carthage.    The  Britons 
cultivate  the  sea.    No  longer  must  they  ho] 
order  at  home  or  dream  of  ultimate  indepen 
unless  they  should  have  a  highway  upon  the  w 

The  defiles  which  led  through  the  dense  f 
and  the  fens  of  Britain  could  not  be  dep 
upon  for  prompt  and  effective  military  movei 
An  approaching  fleet  must  be  seen  by  scouts 
the  water  long  before  it  could  be  discerned 
the  headlands  of  the  .coast,  if  its  forces  were 
met  succesrfully.  .  : 

The  naval  spirit  of  Britain  awoke  in  the  ] 
of  this  poor,  ignoble  wretch,  bora  of;the.s<:? 
society.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  about  .t 
six  years  of  age  when,^  as  he  believed,  an!  c 
tunity  came  to  him.;  He  had. been  much  TOt 
sailors  in  his-  military  service.  He  hs^.  bi 
acquainted  with  ships  and.  with  naval  war 
had  made  acquaintances  among  those  whd 
serve  his  purpose.  He  had  given  evidence  l(A 
ability  and  bravery.  He  now  went  to  Roi 
secure  a  command. 

According  to  ancient  British  legend,  whicl 
plements  the  historical  account  we  have. of  hi 
represented  there  that  the  British  coasts 
menaced  from  without;  that  the  British  kin; 
rulers,  either  could  not  or  would  not  pimish 
that  if  he  were  given  a  naval  command  he  ^ 
bring  directly  to  Rome  all  such  invaders  for 
punishment  as  the  empire  might  choose  to  i 
Some  sort  of  a  commission  was  given  to  Cara 
and  he  returned  to  Britain.  There  he  unfoL 
daring  plan,  which  attracted  the  lovers  of  advc 
everjnvnere.  He  planned  to  sail  entirely  ai 
the  vast  island — ^for  island  it  was  assumed  i 
though  no  man  had  ever  been  around  it. 

The  proposition  had  much  of  the  fasdn 
and  also  much  of  the  apprehension,  of  the  83 
tion  of  Columbus,  twelve  centuries  later., 
might  not  such  a  voyage  reveal?  Was  there, 
an  end  to  the  land  in  the  north,  or  did  it  si 
on  without  limit?  Journeys  to  the  north  re\ 
changes  in  the  positions  of  the  stars,  strange  ' 
tions  in  the  time  of  day- and  night,  diffenem 
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the  types  of  animals  and  plants,  an  ever  increasing 
d^ree  of  cold.  It  was  an  unknown  world  into 
which  they  were  to  go.  But  Carausius  held  out  to 
his  followers  promises  of  plunder  and  of  license 
beyond  their  oreams.  And  still  outwardly  appear- 
ing loyal  to  the  Romans  he  gathered  together  adven- 
turous men  enough  to  make  up  a  laige  company. 

The  company  sailed  gayly  up  the  North  Sea,  past 
the  familiar  coasts,  and  into  the  unknown  regions. 
They  descended  upon  the  northern  shores,  and 
ravaged  them.  They  visited  the  islands  and  coast 
towns  of  Caledonia,  plundmng  and  destroying 
wherever  they  went.  All  that  was  worth  carrying 
away,  they  took  as  booty.  They  were  practically 
pirates.  But  they  were  inured  to  war,  and  lived 
in  the  days  when  might  made  right.  And  perhaps 
they  did  no  more  than  the  northern  tribes  had  long 
been  doing  to  the  people  of  South  Britain,  whenever 
opportimity  offered. 

Carausius  must  have  found  the  government  of 
his  crew  as  difficult  a  task  as  its  organization  in  the 
first  place.  Yet  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  author- 
ity over  his  wild  followers.  On  his  return  to  the 
south,  when  he  had  completed  his  marvelous  voyage, 
he  boldly  proposed  to  the  Britons  that  he  should  be 
their  king>  and  that  they  should  drive  out  from  the 
entire  island  every  vestige  of  Roman  power. 

The  slumbering  spirit  of  discontent  arose  among 
the  Britons,  and  they  received  the  base  born  Carau- 
sius as  their  sovereign. 

When  the  Emperor  Maximiam  learned  of  this, 
!fae  at  once  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  bold  navi- 
tor,  and  planned  the  re-conquest  of  the  island. 
ut  the  British  were  able  to  defend  themselves 
^%¥ith  spirit,  and  the  emperor  had  his  hands  full  of 
other  matters  of  great  moment.  After  a  time, 
Carausius  actually  succeeded  in  securing  from  him 
<2i  recognition  of  British  independence. 

For  about  seven  years,  according  to  veritable 
lustory  this  sailor  kine  reigned  in  Britain.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  was  treacherously  slain 
ly  his  chief  officer,  Allectus  by  name,  in  whom  he 
had  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Three  years 
later,  this  traitor  was  overthrown  by  the  Roman 
general  Constantius,  and  Britain  again  became  an 
important  part  of  the  empire.  From  the  old  city 
<rf  York,  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantius,  went 
lorth  later  to  become  the  great  ruler,  the  builder  of 
Constantinople,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

While  the  story  of  King  Carausius,  the  earliest 
British  naval  hero,  does  not  appear  in  the  histories 
of  England  now  in  vogue,  we  are  likely  to  read  of 
him  in  the  future;  for  the  histories  which  practically 
omit  the  period  of  early  Britain  are  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  committee  of  Seven  have  voiced 
a  growing  demand  for  books  which  shall  give  to  the 
ancient  British  n^ce  a  share  of  attention  commensu- 
rate with  its  importance  as  one  of  the  principal  stocks 
from  which  the  British  of  to-day  are  descended. 

Although  we  have  so  few  of  the  details  of  the  life 
of  Cajrausius  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  judge  of 
his  aims  or  his  motives,  we  may  still  remember  him 
as  the  leader  of  a  great  naval  expedition  and  the 
founder  of  the  sea  power  of  the  British  Isles. 
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Australian  Lducation. 

The  educational  83r8teins  thruout  AustraKa  and 
in  New  Zealand,  according  to  a  correspondent  to  a 
London  daily  paper,  may  be  described  as  Free, 
Secular,  and  Compulsory.  In  only  unimportant 
ways  are  there  any  divergences  from  this  rule. 

To  the  average  non-Catholic  Australian — one 
bom  in  Australia  of  Australian  parents,  and  edu- 
cated and  brought  up  there — the  fierce  battle  that 
rages  round  the  Education  Bill  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible. He  can  understand  a  body  fighting  for 
its  rights  and  its  freedom,  but  the  linking  of  religion 
and  education  is  a  thing  foreign  to  his  experience, 
and  he  is  at  a  loss  to  find  justification  for  the  title 
of  a  Bill  which,  while  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  religion,  leads  one  to  believe  that  its  object  is  to 
do  with  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  every-day 
sciences. 

In  the  early  days  the  religious  bodies  in  Australia 
were  the  first  to  build  schools  and  provide  teachers. 
But  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colonists 
who  objected  to  denominationalismT— chiefly  these 
whose  religion  received  no  subsidy  from  the  State — 
and,  consequently,  a  non-sectarian  system  arose 
which  has  now  practically  monopolized  the  field  of 
education. 

The  experience  of  each  of  the  States  has  run  along 
fairly  parallel  lines,  and  the  case  of  the  Foundation 
State — New  South  Wales— may  be  taken  as  typical. 
There  were  four  State-aided  denominations — the 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic>  Presbyterian, 
and  Wesleyan— and  these  had  schools  supported 
by  the  public  funds  and  administered  by  the  heads 
of  the  respective  religious  bodies.  In  addition  to 
these  were  National  schools,  also  supported  by  the 
State,  but  administered  by  a  board  appointed  by 
the  Government.  It  was  found  that  the  dual 
system  resulted  in  much  overlapping,  and,  after 
considerable  agitation,  all  the  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn, and  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  1880,  established 
the  present  system  of  free,  compulsory,  and  secular 
education.  - 

Victoria,  in  1872,  adopted  the  free,  secular,  and 
compulsory  system.  The  teaching  of  religion  is 
strictly  prohibited  during  school  hours,  and  at  no 
time  must  a  State  teacher  give  religious  instruction. 
In  Queensland,. State  education  became  secular,  and 
free  in  1875,  and  in  1878  in  South  Australia,  where 
religious  instruction  is  allowed  out  of  school  hours. 
Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1871  in 
Western  Australia  primary  education  is  imparted 
in  State  schools,  and  in  1893  an  Amendment  Act 
afforded  facilities  for  special  religious  teaching,  half 
an  hour  per  day  being  alloted  to  clergymen  for  the 
instruction  of  children  of  the  same  denomination. 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  possess  similar  sys- 
tems. 

Secondary  education  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  largely  prqvided  by  private  schools  and  colleges, 
many  of  these  being  of  a  high-class  standard.  In 
New  South  Wales  there  are,  in  round  numbers,  900 
private  schools,  of  which  about  360  are  Roman 
Catholic,  70  connected  with  other  denominations, 
and  the  remainder  undenominational.  Qf  the  schol- 
ars enrolled,  70  per  cent,  attend  Roman  Catholic 
schools. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  universities.  The  Uni- 
versity <rf  Sydney  has  three  denominational  colleges; 
but  quite  the  m^jor  portion  of  the  students  are  non- 
residents, and  pursue  their  courses  mthout  any  relig- 
ious instruction  whatever.  Melbourne  University 
has  three  denomination^  affiliated  colleges.  Ade- 
laide and  Hobart  have  as  yet  no  college,  and  the 
students  of  the  New  Zealand  University — an  exw- 
ining  body  merely — keep  their  terms  at  three  unde- 
nominational colleges^ 
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Methods  in  Teaching  Current  Invents 

By  G.  F.  Morgan,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Ciurent  events  are  history  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. Since  the  well-educated  man  should  be  as 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  present  generation 
as  of  the  past,  it  follows  that  a  study  of  current 
events  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  as  a  feature 
of  the  school's  curriculum. 

This  fact  was  realized  very  forcibly  by  the  writer 
not  long  ago,  when  he  was  asked  by  a  man  of  some 
education,  whether  the  Merrimac  which  Hobson 
sank  was  the  same  as  that  which  battled  with  the 
Monitor  in  1862!  This  man's  life-time  had  extended 
over  both  those  events,  yet  he  was  disposed  to  argue 
that  the  two  vessels  were  identical. 

The  most  surprising  ignorance  is  often  found 
even  among  High  School  pupils  concerning  the 
events  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  showing  that 
the  various  campaigns  and  battles  were  never  laid 
clearly  before  them  at  the  time  they  occurred,  while 
the  pupils  themselves  were  attending  the  grammar 
schools.  Those  whose  memories  stretch  back  to 
the  sixties  are  proud  to  tell  of  the  time  when  they 
saw  Lee  march  south  after  Gettsyburg,  or  to  relate 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  heard  of  tiie 
surrender  of  Appomattox. 

An  Englishman  once  told  the  writer  that  it  was 
always  a  source  of  gratification  to  him  to  have  seen 
the  troops  come  home  after  the  Crimea.  Such 
personal  impressions  as  we  receive  at  these  moments 
are  lasting  in  their  effects,  and  are  always  recalled 
with  pleasure. 

These  instances  and  examples  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  a  study  of  ciurent  events.  Our  next  point, 
therefore  is  to  indicate  some  ways  in  which  this 
study  may  be  conducted. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  is  that  of  the  bulletin 
board.  This  should  be  a  plain  black-board  of  con- 
venient size,  placed  in  some  conspicuous  position 
in  the  school  building.  It  is  well  to  have  it  m  some 
hall  where  talking  is  allowed,  so  that  the  children 
may  discuss  items  of  interest  among  themselves. 

News  may  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  handled  by  a  teacher, 
who  will  record  each  day  a  terse  statement  of  any 
event  of  importance,  thus: 

t' Haakon  VII .  Crowned  King  of  Norway.'* 

It  is  not  wise  to  record  more  than  two  events  at 
any  time,  and  usually  one  is  sufficient.  A  notice 
such  as  the  above  should  be  written  clearly  in  letters 
which  may  be  seen  across  the  room.  At  one  side  a 
place  may  be  reserved  for  a  portrait  of  King  Haakon, 
which  should  not  be  hard  to  find  in  these  da3rs  of 
strenuous  illustrated  journalism.  Various  pictures 
relating  to  the  topic  posted  may  be  used  in  tne  same 
way. 

We  have  advocated  placing  the  announcements 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  because  he  is  better  able 
to  select  the  really  important  events  of  the  world. 
It  will,  however,  create  and  sustain  greater  interest 
if  the  pupils  be  made  contributors  to  the  bulletin. 
In  order  to  do  this,  let  the  children  clip  from  the 
papers  and  magazines  such  things  as  interest  them, 
and  affix  them  to  the  board  with  thumb-tacks  or 
stickers.  Or,  if  too  much  rubbish  be  collected  by 
this  method,  some  of  the  older  pupils  may  be  ap- 

Eointed  to  act  as  monitors,  and  the  news  be  supplied 
y  them  in  the  same  wav.  But  whatever  method 
is  pursued,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  quality 
ratner  than  Quantity,  and  to  change  the  announce- 
ments every  day,  so  that  there  may  always  be  some- 
thing fresh  to  look  for.  Remember,  also,  that 
different  pupils  have  different  interests,  and  various 
clippings  which  to  you  are  most  interesting  may  go 
all  unheeded  by  them. 


Many  teachers  prefer,  instead  of  using  the  bulletin 
board,  to  have  a  discussion  of  current  events  for 
their  opening  exercises,  or  immediately  after  the 
noon  hour.  In  this  case  it  is  well  to  note  the  event 
on  the  black  board,  and  then  to  direct  the  discussion 
along  the  line  of  the  topic  recorded.  For  example^ 
after  the  disastrous  earthquake  and  fire  in  San 
Francisco,  when  the  board  might  have  read: 

*' Terrific  Earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  followed 
by  Disastrous  Fire.  Three-fourths  of  the  City  De- 
stroyed!** 

The  teacher  may  begin  by  stating  or  reading  the 
topic,  after  which  the  pupils  should  be  the  narrators* 
Discourage  any  accounts  which  are  grewsome  in 
character,  and  dwell  upon  the  heroism  and  deeds 
of  bravery  of  individuals.  Let  the  children  see 
that  there  are  heroes  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and 
that  a  man  need  not  fight  in  battle  in  order  to  prove 
his  bravery. 

In  the  illustration  above,  we  have  handled  one 
special  topic,  because  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
demands  it.  In  the  alienee  of  any  specific  event 
of  this  nature,  it  is  well  to  encourage  each  child  to 
report  upon  some  occurrence  which  has  interested 
him.  Let  pictures,  diagrams  or  maps  be  shown 
when  possible,  as  object  lessons  help  to  fix  things  in 
the  mind. 

A  third  method  of  dealing  with  current  events  is 
by  rebates,  which  may  occupy  the  time-honored 
hour  on  Friday  afternoons.  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, in  grammar  schools,  to  have  the  debating 
carried  on  by  a  few  chosen  speakers.  It  is  far 
better  to  divide  the  whole  room  by  some  equable 
method,  and  let  one  side  debate  against  the  other. 
In  this  way  every  pupil  has  an  opportunity,  and  if 
the  question  be  a  well-chosen  one,  the  excitement 
will  often  run  high.  Allow  each  pupil  to  speak  as 
many  times  as  he  has  something  to  say,  but  alwa3rs 
close  the  discussion  before  the  last  word  is  said,  as 
the  children  will  then  be  anxious  for  the  next  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves. 

Be  careful  to  make  the  question  simple  enough, 
and  see  that  the  whole  thing  moves  briskly.  Chfl- 
dren  like  to  argue,  and  some  of  them  will  be  willing 
to  look  up  facts  in  order  to  prove  their  arguments. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  for  the  school  to  take  one 
or  two  journals  whose  business  it  is  to  record  events 
which  are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Our 
Times,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  these.  This  joumsd  latter  should  be 
taken  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  a  copy  to  every 
two  or  three  children,  since  the  news  in  it  is  specially 
adapted  for  their  own  reading.  Copies  should  be 
kept  on  the  reading  table  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
and  the  pupils  given  free  access  to  them  after  their 
regular  work  is  done.  Sometimes  it  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  go  over  the  magazine  first  and  mark  witli 
colored  pencil  the  paragraphs  which  are  of  special 
value.  We  all  enjoy  reading  a  paragraph  which 
has  been  marked  by  someone  else,  and  pupils  will 
read  items  thus  marked  which  would  otherwise 
escape  their  attention. 

To  sum  up,  the  following  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  teaching  current  events: 

1.  Give  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

2.  Let  children  do  the  reporting. 

3.  Supply  variety  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  Illustrate  with  pictures  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Do  not  be  dismayed  and  discouraged  to  find 
that  pupils  know  so  little,  but  be  thankTul  for  the 
opportunity  to  help  them  to  know  more. 


Mr.  Saunders,  a  former  teacher,  told  the  Britidi 
House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Juvenile  Smokinff  that 
he  could  detect  smokers  by  their  handwritmg — uiat  of 
boys  who  smoked  being  a  loose,  flabby  kind.  Hand 
writing,  he  said,  was  a  cinematograph  of  fJie  heart. 
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stand  the  final  attitude  of  the  people  toward  him? 

61.  Had  Brutus  justified  the  crime  in  his  own 
mind? 

62.  Discuss  the  rhetorical  features  of  Brutus' 
speech.  In  what  ways  does  it  discolse  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  man? 

63.  What  was  the  result  of  Brutus'  speech  upon 
the  mob? 

64.  Discuss  Antony's  speech  showing: 

(a)  What  his  task  was. 

(b)  How  he  appealed  to  the  mob  spirit. 

(c)  What  qualities  enabled  him  to  feel 

with  the  people. 

(d)  The  effect  of  his  delicate  but  ap- 

parently unconscious  irony. 
Mark  how  Antony  makes  the  word  honor 
reflect  upon  Brutus. 

65.  What  public  benefits  to  Rome  did  Antony 
mention? 

66.  What  was  the  Lupercal? 
66a.  Explain: 

'*0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  bruish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason." 

67.  How  does  Shakespeare  show  the  development 
of  the  mob  spirit  in  the  conversations  of  the  Citizens 
as  Antony  pauses? 

In  the  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony  the  moral 
man  is  trying  to  uphold  the  unpardonable  crime; 
the  man  of  loose  morality  to  punish  its  perpetrators. 

Mark  how  Antony  works  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
mob  by  the  production  of  the  will,  and  how  his 
refusal  to  read  it  at  first  holds  interest,  increases  it, 
and  intensifies  the  feeling. 

68.  Give  meaning  of:  commons,  napkins,  issue, 
o'ershot. 

69.  If  the  reading  of  the  will  would  inflame  the 
audience  as  Antony's  words  did;  why  then  did  he 
refuse  to  read  it? 

Mark  the  effect  of  Antony's  coming  nearer  the 
people  and  lifting  up  the  garment  of  Caesar. 

Caesar  was  the  greatest  military  hero  of  Rome, 
and  his  victory  over  the  Nervii  one  of  the  most 
important  exploits. 

A  very  telling  stroke  on  the  part  of  Antony. 

70.  Are  the  adjectives  used  by  Antony  to  describe 
the  traitors  descriptive  of  their  characters? 

71.  Most  unkindest — What  form  of  the  adjective? 
Used  commonly  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

72.  Mark  the  turn  from  Caesar's  vesture  to  the 
body  and  its  effect. 

Again  note  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  words  of 
the  citizens.  Then  the  quiet  voice  of  Antony.  See 
how  his  contradictions  in  the  lines  beginning  "They're 
wise  and  honorable,  and  will  no  doubt  etc.,"  further 
incense  the  mob. 

73.  Why  does  not  Antony  answer  the  charge  of 
ambition? 

74.  Snider  says,  "Caesar's  ambition  was  Caesar's 
greatness." 

Discuss: 

Note  the  climax  of  feehng  and  tone. 
"But  were  I  Brutus 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an 

Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put 

a  tongue 
In   every   wound    of   Caesar,    that 

should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and 

mutiny." 

75.  What  was  the  substance  of  Caesar's  will  as 
related  to  the  citizens? 

Note  the  quiet  satisfaction  of  Antony. 
The  two  scenes  with  Antony  in  which  the 
servant  speaks  regarding  Octavius  hinges  this  act 
to  the  next. 

76.  In  the  last  scene  who  was  Cinna?  Who  was 
Jie  supposed  to  be? 


Note  how  the  mob  grasps  at  anything  or  any 
son  suggestive  of  the  conspriators. 

Cinna  was  killed  for  his  bad  verses,  because 
name  was  the  same  as  that  of  Cinna  the  conspir 

The  play  then  advances  some  nineteen  mo 
to  the  formation  of  the  Triumvirate  and  its 
triumph  afterwards  over  Brutus  and  Cassius  or 
fields  of  Philippi. 

It  is  the  character  of  Caesar's  spirit  triumpi 
If  no  other  part  of  the  last  two  acts  is  studio 
would  be  well  to  include  the  quarrel  scene  (Scene 
Act  IV)  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  It  is  the 
clash  of  these  opposites  and  brings  out  more 
more  the  inconsistency  of  Brutus  and  the  poli 
acumen  of  Cassius. 

77.  Which  is  the  greatest  character  in  this  i 
Sustain  your  view. 

78.  Had  Caesar  reached  the  limit  of  his  powe 

79.  Why  would  not  the  people  see  him  crow 

80.  Is  Caesar  living  more  powerful  than  O 
dead? 

81.  Quote  to  show  something  of  Caesar  a 
individual. 

82.  Compare  the  historical  and  the  Shakespe 
Caesar. 

83.  What  are  some  of  his  most  prominent 
powerful  political  characteristics? 

84.  Name  some  of  the  actors  who  have  most 
cessfully  played  Caesar.    Antony.    Brutus. 

85.  What  do  you  think  of  the  character  of  Bn 

86.  What  can  you  say  of  its  moral  beauty? 

87.  Was  Brutus  a  politician?    Why? 

88.  Why  is  the  word  honor  used  so  often  ii 
scribing  Brutus  and  in  speaking  of  him? 

89.  Why  do  you  think  he  was  an  honorable  ] 

90.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  had 
morals  standards,  yet  sometimes  did  wrong? 

91.  Whv  could  Cassius  overpower  Bruti 
argument: 

92.  Why,  nevertheless  does  Brutus  usually 
rule  Cassius  in  the  means  of  accomplishment? 

93.  For  what  does  Cassius  stand? 

94.  Quote  to  show  in  what  ways  Caesar  r 
nizes  the  power  of  Cassius? 

95.  Did  Cassius  have  any  secret  wrongs  a£ 
Caesar  to  redress?    If  so,  what  were  they? 

96.  Have  we  any  statesmen  like  Cassius  a 
present  time?    Discuss. 

97.  Is  Cassius'  character  exemplary  aside 
his  politics?    Why? 

98.  What  do  you  think  are  the  characterist 
Antony?    What  induces  this  decision? 

99.  How  many  of  the  characters  commit  su 
Name  them. 

100.  By  what  philosophy  do  they  justify 
course? 

101.  What  is  symbolism? 

Distinguish  between  symbolism  and  allc 

102.  What  is  the  symbolism  of  this  play? 

103.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  irony  i 
play.  Shakespeare's  writings  are  rich  in  figui 
language  and  this  is  no  exception: 

(a)  Seek  out  some  quotations  ^ 
the  speaker  intended  to  be  ironical. 

(6)  Show  by  quotations  that  B 
was  sometimes  unconsci 
ironical. 


May  every  soul  that  touches  thine, 

Be  it  the  slightest  contact,  get  therefrom  some 

Some  little  grace,  one  kindly  thought, 

One  aspiration  yet  unfelt;  one  bit  of  courage 

For  the  darkening  sky,  one  gleam  of  faith 

To  brave  the  thickening  ills  of  life, 

Oneglimpseof  brighter  sky  beyond  thegatbwng: 

To  make  this  life  worth  while, 

And  heaven  a  surer  heritage.— Sefec/^d, 
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of  a  stranger  who  is  said  to  be  broad-minded.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  what  a  character  you  summon  up 
to  fit  the  word  "narrow-minded."  Which  are  you? 
You  must  measure  their  present  thought-radius, 
then  put  yourself  to  it. 

Half  life's  ills  (gossip,  laziness,  envy,  arguing, 
fault-finding,  etc.,  would  vanish  if  men  were  thinkers. 
Train  them  to  it. 

(1)  Cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  each  one's 
mental  scope.    It  takes  time,  but  it  saves  time. 

(2)  Let  the  mother-spirit  guide  you.  That  is  the 
gift  that  makes  women  natural  teachers. 

(3)  Bear  in  mind  that  your  real  aim  is  to  make 
them  speak  and  write  good  English  in  daily  life. 
If  his  graduating  grammar  grade  is  99  per  cent,  plus, 
and  he  still  speaks  incorrectly;  if  her  rhetoric  stand- 
ing is  100  per  cent.,  and  she  still  writes  careless, 
incorrect  letters,  what  is  gained?    And  what  is  lost? 

(/)  Treasure  the  child's  individuality. 

Seek  for  it,  cultivate  it,  guard  it.  Therein  lies 
all  his  talent.  Every  one  has  some  natural  bent  of 
thought;  he  will  be  at  his  best  in  expressing  that. 
Help  him. 

Then  too,  you  must  strengthen  his  weak  points  by 
arousing  his  pride  in  his  strong  points. 

Encourage  him  to  write  out  just  what  he  thinks. 
Perchance  his  natural  way  is  superior  to  his  more 
labored  efforts. 

£.ssay  Outlines. 

Genius. 

Introduction. — Man's  knowledge  infinitesimal 
compared  with  the  unknown — the  savage's  knowl- 
edge most  limited — only  by  slow  stages  does  man 
pierce  the  veil  of  ignorance  enshrouding  him — revela- 
tion but  a  slow  and  intermittent  process — it  is  the 
divine  inspiration  of  genius  that  gives  light  to  the 
world — mankind  progresses  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  versatility  of  its  men  of  genius — im- 
fortimately,  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  humanity. 

Body. — (1)  The  democratic  idea  of  equality  not 
borne  out  by  equality  in  mental  endowments — for 
genius  is  defined  as  exceptional  natural  talent  or 
extraordinary  ability  and  powers  of  intellect — 
there  are  many  men  and  women  of  ability  but  few 
of  genius. 

(2)  Genius  manifests  itself  in  various  forms — 
it  furnishes  us  with  the  best  of  our  literature,  music, 

Eaintings,  sculpture,  our  noblest  works  of  art,  our 
nowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  science — and 
it  indicates  how  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical purposes — thus  genius  may  approach  either 
perfection  in  design,  invention,  or  other  creative 
work,  or  perfection  in  execution  and  practice. 

(3)  It  is  through  the  brains  of  genius  that  the 
Creator  appears  to  reveal  knowledge  to  mankind — 
it  is  His  mode  of  rewarding  man's  efforts  to  extend 
His  sphere  of  thought  and  action — all  pioneers  in 
the  world  of  knowledge  seem  inspired  from  heaven 
to  do  their  work. 

(4)  Military  genius  perhaps  most  in  the  world's 
eve,  meets  with  most  admiration — but  genius  in 
the  arts  of  peace  more  permanent  and  worthy  of 
laudation. 

(5)  Useful  to  remember  that  brilliant  intellectual 
gifts  usually  accompanied  and  perfected  by  perse- 
verance and  unflagging  industry — genius  and  in- 
dustry, then,  are  inseparable. 

(6)  Examine  and  analyse  the  characteristic  genius 
of  certain  world-famed  thinkers,  e.  g.,  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Racine,  Newton,  Goethe,  etc. 

CONCLUSION. — How  deeply  are  we  indebted  to 
the  geniuses  of  the  past — ^men  of  genius  have  done 
most  to  make  life  what  it  is,  full  of  intellectual  and 
esthetic  enjoyments  that  in  degree  and  permanence 


far  surpass  mere  pleasiires  of  sense — civiliz 
then,  is  largely  the  fruit  of  genius— our  book  k 
edge,  our  industries,  and  our  more  refined  fon 
pleasure  all  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  pra 
genius  of  man — yet  still  unknown  worlds  of  k 
edge  remain  imexplored  and  unconquered — s 
what  painful  to  reflect  that  no  sooner  has  a 
penetrated  far  into  the  imknown  than  it  is  8 
into  oblivion  and  the  upwsffd  struggle  reconunc 

Heroism 

Introduction. — Every  race,  savage  or 
ized,  has  its  heroes  and  h«x)ines — ^men  and  W( 
who  have  risked  and,  perhaps,  sacrificed  their 
to  benefit  others — poets  of  old  have  sung  o 
great  deeds  of  heroes  real  or  mythical — Hen 
Achilles,  ^neas,  Ulysses — minstrels  and  bards 
to  sing  of  the  knights  of  chivalry — so,  too,  evei 
poets  of  our  day — all  people  admire  the  qualit 
the  hero — hero-worship  is  and  always  will  be 
versal  among  mankind. 

Body. — (1)  Heroism  takes  different  forms, 
is  prompted  by  a  number  of  motives  and  per 
qualities — sympathy,    indomitable    courage, 
sacrifice. 

(2)  The  nation  possessing  these  in  the  hi| 
decree  dominates  tne  world — the  pages  of  his 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  record  the  triump 
heroic  races. 

(3)  Customary  to  apply  the  term  to  one  sp 
act — e.  g.f  that  of  Grace  Darling,  or  the  beha^ 
of  troops  at  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead,  or  the  fig 
Thermopylae — compare  ancient  victor's  crown, 
em  V.C.,  and  D.S.O.  medals  for  soldiers  and  R 
medals  for  civilians. 

(4)  But  a  life  of  heroism  more  worthy  of  adi 
tion  and  emulation  than  a  single  act — compan 
life  of  the  pioneer,  the  missionary,  or  the  perse< 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  of  science  and  progress 

(5)  The  true  hero  is  he  who  triumphs  ovei 
fear  of  poverty,  of  mental  or  physical  sufferin 
calumny,  of  sickness,  of  isolation,  and  death. 

(6)  Something  divine  in  the  hero;  his  qua 
are  God-like. 

Conclusion. — Impossible  for  everyone  to 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — few  possess  a 
bination  of  heroic  qualities  in  a  high  d^ree, 
few  have  the  opportunitv  of  displaying  noble  c 
ties  before  the  world — ^but  between  man  anc 
Creator  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  everyoi 

grove  a  hero  in  the  strife — true  heroism  consis 
ghting  for  the  right — a  manly  fight  againsi 
difficulties  of  life  is  the  best  lesson  heroes  teach 
the  honored  great  may  appear  on  a  pinnacle  a 
us,  but  there  is  no  shame  in  striving  to  leave 
names  inscribed  upon  the  longer  roll  of  the  un 
ored  dead — heroes  whose  epics  have  never 
sung. 

War. 

Introduction. — Love  of  fighting  a  natura 
stinct  in  all  animals — b.  law  of  creation,  the  si 
prey  upon  the  weak — the  weakest  go  to  the  w 
due  to  pride  in  one's  superior  strength  or  coi 
or  skill — man  no  exception  to  the  rule — savage  i 
strive  one  against  the  otherfor  the  mastery — civi 
races  actuated  by  different  motives  leading  to  i 
result — viz.,  war. 

Body. — (1)  History  of  civilized  races  shows 
to  be  inevitable — prompted  by  various  motives 

(2)  Religious  wars:  Thirty  years'  war  in  Eui 
universal  and  persistent  persecution  of  Jews;  S 
in  the  Netherlands  (16th  century). 

(3)  Wars  of  personal  ambition:  Himdred  y 
war;  Napoleonic  war. 

(4)  Wars  of  conquest:  Wars  of  Romans;  war 
Scotland;  Spain  in  America. 

(5)  War  for  political  independence  often  in  o 
sition  to  (4)  Scottish  war  of  independence;  D 
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principles  of  wide  application,  and  have  less  detail  and  fewer 
special  cases,  t.  e.,  should  teach  fewer  things  well,  and  make 
tne  work  less  scattering.  If  the  subject-matter  is  not  re- 
duced, we  should  have  more  time  in  which  to  treat  it.  This 
should  be  accomplished  by  requiring  a  descriptive  course 
in  advance  of  the  present  course,  or  by  extending  the  work 
done  into  the  grades. 

We  should  lay  far  greater  stress  on  the  observation  and 
study  of  phenomena  as  such,  and  pay  very  much  less  atten- 
tion to  the  numerical  relations  between  portions  of  phe- 
nomena. This  means  less  emphasis  on  tne  mathematical 
and  abstract  side,  less  quantitative  work  in  the  laboratory, 
more  demonstration  work,  more  class  work,  questioning, 
and  quizz.  Some  do  not  agree  with  this  position;  they 
claim  that  we  need  more  accurate  quantitative  work,  better 
preparation  in  the  elementary  mathematics,  better  appa- 
ratus, and  larger  equipment.  Conditions  would  be  much 
improved  if  there  was  a  text  that  had  less  subject-matter 
that  was  inspiring  and  full  of  life  and  human  s^^mpathy; 
that  was  perfectly  clear,  that  presented  the  subject  as  a 
consecutive  or  unified  argument,  and  showed  how  one 
principle  is  related  to  others.  In  like  manner,  the  manual 
should  not  make  .automatons  of  the  student,  and  every 
experiment  should  exhibit  ''something  doing,"  t.  e.,  faie 
active  and  dynamic  rather  than  static. 

In  the  laboratory  work  there  should  be  more  supervision, 
the  experiments  should  follow  the  class  work,  and  every 
experiment  should  have  a  definite  and  clearly  stated  end 
in  view. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  there  are  too  many  examinations, 
that  the  amount  of  work  required  in  physics  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  that  required  in  other  subjects,  that  there 
should  be  a  reward  for  concrete  knowledge  for  those  who 
are  destitute  of  ability  as  abstract  thinkers,  and  that  physics 
should  be  required  of  all  students  with  credit  varying  from 
i  to  li  units. 

Others  suggest  that  the  essential  thing  is  better-prepared 
teachers,  i.  c,  from  the  teaching  point  of  view.  The  teachers 
should,  in  addition,  have  common-sense,  tact,  greater 
interest  in  the  work,  and  be  enthusiastic,  inspiring,  sympa- 
thetic, and  natural.  Other  requirements  of  the  teacner 
are  that  he  be  a  trained  physicist,  that  he  have  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject,  that  he  know  more  than  tnere 
is  in  the  text,  that  he  keep  informed  of  what  is  doing  in  the 
world  by  reading  current  scientific  literature,  and  that  he 
plan  his  work  more  carefully.  He  should  take  more  personal 
mterest  in  the  students,  should  be  able  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  pupils  and  arouse  their  interest,  and  should  not  be 
teaching  merely  because  he  has  to  do  so.  He  must  also 
have  imagination  and  try  to  understand  the  pupil's  point  of 
view,  and  he  must  do  all  this  for  $65  a  month.  Hence  some 
suggest  the  need  of  better  salaries  for  the  teacher,  less  work 
fornim,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  laboratory  work 
and  lecture  demonstration  work  require  vastly  more  prepa- 
ration than  ordinary  class  work.  Others  suggest  that  the 
teacher  should  be  free  to  make  up  his  own  list  of  experi- 
ments, so  that  he  could  adapt  the  work  to  local  conditions, 
and  therefore  he  should  pay  no  attention  to  college-entrance 
requirements,  but  rather  should  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  who  do  not  go  to  college.  He  should  be  reauired 
to  take  charge  of  small  laboratory  sections  only,  snould 
make  the  work  attractive  thru  variety,  and  have  it  carefully 
graded.  He  should  also  be  a  member  of  some  science 
teachers'  association  and  take  active  part  in  its  work. 

Finally,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  is  the  question 
of  the  method  of  presentation.  That  this  should  be  accom- 
modated to  the  mental  states  of  children  of  fourteen  to 
fifteen,  is  suggested,  and  will  doubtless  be  agreed  to  by  all. 
We  should  always  begin  with  physics  in  the  service  of  human- 
ity, developing  the  concepts  used  from  the  everyday  exper- 
iences, making  it  less  abstract  and  more  human;  we  chill 
the  student's  enthusiasm  at  the  start  by  confronting  him 
at  once  by  a  (to  him)  strange  set  of  problems  and  concepts 
couched  in  a  strange  terminology.  The  student  craves  at 
that  age  the  explanations  that  can  be  given  only  in  the 
light  of  the  greatest  generalizations  of  science;  yet  these 
explanations  must  be  applied  to  his  immediate  activities. 
Hence  we  should  cling  closely  to  the  largest  principles,  and 
let  him  come  to  comprehend  gradually  their  meaning  and 
scope  by  constant  application  to  his  own  experiences  and 
proolems.  We  should  introduce  vastly  more  nistorical  and 
biographical  matter,  and  should  show  the  close  bearing  of 
science  on  the  world's  progress.  We  should  lay  greater 
emphasis  on  the  method  of  thought  used  in  scientific  work, 
and  less  on  the  experimentation.  We  should  ^ve  a  careful 
presentation  of  each  subject  before  any  study  of  it  is  required, 
and  give  the  demonstration  experiments  before  the  quanti- 
tative work  is  attacked*  We  must  also  cut  out  all  college 
physics,  get  a  better  order  of  topics,  coordinate  the  subject 
with  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and  strive  for 
clearer  expression  of  the  ideas  and  concepts. 


If  yoa  are  losing  appetite,  lying  awake  nights,  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla — it's  just  the  tonic  yon  need. 


^Teaching  Pupils  to  do  Original 
Work  in  Qeometry. 

By  Eugene  R.  Smith. 

In  undertaking  such  a  subject  as  this,  I  realize 
that  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules  which  are 
universal  in  their  application.  Each  pupil  requires 
somewhat  different  treatment,  and  each  teacher 
must  use  methods  adapted  to  his  own  personality, 
and  to  the  characteristics  of  his  pupils.  It  does 
seem,  however,  as  if  there  were  certain  funda- 
mentals which  underlie  all  methods  of  geometrical 
teaching,  and  to  open  a  way  to  a  definite  discussion 
of  these  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  methods  used  in  original  work  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon,  and  be  modified  by,  the  reasons 
which  make  such  work  necessary.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  principal  reasons:  the  necessity 
of  training  the  logical  faculties,  and  the  necessity 
of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  class. 

The  first  needs  little  comment;  it  is  likely  that  we 
all  would  agree  that  without  logical  processes  of 
reasoning,  the  race  would  make  little  progress. 
Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  logical  faculties,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  tends  just  so  far  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  its  horizon.  Many  of  the  subjects  in  our 
schools  give  little,  if  any,  help  along  these  lines. 
This  statement  I  might  find  disputed  by  the  teachers 
of  other  branches,  for  each  teacher  believes  that 
his  subject  has  in  it  something  which  tends  toward 
improved  reasoning.  This  may  be  so,  but  this 
much,  at  least,  is  certain:  in  most  of  the  high-school 
branches  tie  faculty  which  is  given  the  most  prac- 
tice, and  which  can  therefore  be  expected  to  make 
the  most  development,  is  memory.  This  is  so  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects.  Where,  then,  can 
a  pupil  learn  independence  of  thinking,  and  logical 
processes  of  reasoning?  Most  certainly  in  the 
mathematics,  and  especiallv  in  the  plane  geometry , 
for  here  the  pupil  is  first  brought  into  touch  with 
geometrical  metnods  of  reasoning,  than  which  there 
is  no  more  valuable  and  fascinating  training  for  the 
logical  powers. 

As  to  the  question  of  interest,  all  teachers  must 
acknowledge  that  interest  on  the  part  of  the  class 
is  a  prime  requisite  for  successful  work.  Geometry, 
taugnt  as  a  collection  of  proofs  and  facts,  with  no 
element  of  contest,  is  indeed  dry  bones:  the  sam« 
subject  attacked  as  a  series  of  problems,  more  or 
less  intricate,  but  always  with  the  fascination  whidh 
attends  something  to  be  conquered,  is  revivified, 
and  the  teacher  and  the  class  Doth  feel  the  joy  of 
strife  and  conquest. 

The  propositions  themselves  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  originals  to  be  found. 
There  is  no  fixed  line  between  propositions  and  the 
exercises  commonly  known  as  originals,  for  no  two 
books  agree  as  to  which  ones  are  necessary  as  propo- 
sitions. Any  list  of  propositions  is  based  on  the 
opinion  of  some  man  or  men  as  to  the  geometric 
questions  most  important,  either  in  the  facts  proven, 
or  in  their  usefulness  in  deriving  new  facts.  Their 
importance,  so  far  from  taking  away  from  the  ad- 
visability of  working  them  out  as  originals,  adds  to 
it,  for  that  which  one  discovers  is  more  thoroly 
imderstood  than  it  could  be  if  derived  from  some 
other  source. 

Granting,  then,  that  a  teacher  intends  to  develop, 
whether  in  whole,  or  in  part,  plane  geometry  as  an 
original  study,  what  are  the  requisites  for  good 
work?  I  shsdl  take  them  up  under  three  heads:  (1) 
Preparation  and  attitude  of  the  teacher,  (2)  General 
training  of  the  class,  (3)  Attack  of  specific  proposi- 
tions. 

'^Part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
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by  some  exceedingly  ridiculous  case,  for  example, 
the  converse  can  be  shown  by  some  such  absurdity  as 
the  following:  "A  cow  has  a  head,  therefore,  because 
you  have  a  head,  you  are  a  cow."  The  class  will 
laugh,  but  it  will  remember.  The  way  is  then  open 
for  a  discussion  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
converse  is  true,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  show  by  means 
of  contraposite  reasoning,  that  if  statements  which 
cover  all  possibilities  are  true,  their  converses  are 
true. 

Another  important  kind  of  original  work  can  be 
obtained  by  assigning  a  subject  for  investigation, 
rather  than  giving  the  correct  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  asking  the  class  to  verify  them.  For  ex- 
ample, on  taking  up  angles  formed  by  lines  meeting 
a  circumference,  it  is  interesting  to  discuss  first  what 
kinds  of  lines  can  meet  a  circumference;  second, 
under  what  different  conditions  these  lines  might 
intersect  each  other,  and  last,  what  each  angle 
formed  under  the  conditions  might  reduce  to,  in 
terms  of  central  angles.  A  very  comprehensive 
view  of  this  part  of  the  subject  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  and  the  knowledge  will  be  broader  than 
that  given  by  any  text-book,  for  the  supplements 
of  the  angles  usually  considered  would  be  investi- 
gated also,  and  the  results  would  be  carefully  gen- 
eralized. It  will  be  found  that  such  work  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  class.  Again,  it  is 
sometimes  wise  to  ask  a  class  to  find  out  what  the 
square  on  the  side  opposite  the  obtuse  angle  in  an 
obtuse-angled  triangle  equals,  rather  than  to  tell 
them  the  formula  to  be  obtained. 


£.thics  of  the  Laboratory. 

By  C.  Grossmayer,  Denver,  Colorado. 

A  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  not  the  only  lesson 
to  be  learned  in  the  laboratory.  I  know  of  no 
other  part  of  the  high  school  or  college  course  that 
develops  in  so  great  a  degree  certain  valuable 
qualities  and  habits.  Cleanliness,  accuracy,  self- 
reliance,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others 
may  be  called  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  laboratory. 

The  observant  student  learns  soon  after  his 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  laboratory — 
or  perhaps  only  after  a  few  failures — ^that  much  of 
his  work  has  been  imsuccessful  because  he  has  not 
kept  things  clean.  Everything  about  his  desk  and 
his  locker  must  be  spotless  and  always  in  order. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  boy 
that  has  never  had  to  do  anything  for  himself. 

The  student  next  learns  that  absolute  accuracy 
is  the  royal  road  to  success.  His  notes  must  hie" 
carefully  taken  and  later  must  be  as  carefully  ex- 
tended, with  special  attention  to  systematic  arrange- 
ment. (The  instructor  will  do  well  to  advise  his 
students  to  copy  all  notes  intended  for  laboratory 
use  with  India  ink,  because  that  is  not  affected  by 
acids.)  Directions  must  be  followed  exactly — 
at  least  until  the  student  has  had  experience  suffi- 
cient to  justify  bis  making  original  experiments. 

No  slovenly,  half-way  work  must  be  offered  or 
accepted.  The  student  must  never  be  satisfied  to 
have  his  work  ''almost"  right.  He  must  be  con- 
stantly reminded  that  for  the  chemist  there  is  but 
one  standard — ^absolute  certainty.  The  expert 
whose  services  have  been  engaged  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  does  not  testify  that  he  -'thinks"  he 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach.  The  assayer  does 
not  report  to  the  prospective  purchaser  of  a  mine 
that  he  found  "about"  fifty  dollars  in  gold  and 
"about"  twenty  dollars  in  silver  to  the  ton. 

When  the  student  presents  some  of  his  work, 
and  especially  when  he  has  encountered  a  difficulty, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  state  clearly  and  exactly 
what  he  has  done,  and  what  has  happened.  Herein 
lies  valuable  discipline,  for  when  the  student  knows 


that  he  is  expected  to  thus  state  his  case,  he  has  an 
additional  incentive  to  give  his  entire  attention  to 
his  work,  and  to  have  a  reason  for  everything  he 
does.  He  is  also  less  likely  to  contract  the  habit 
of  asking  for  help  when  he  might  have  helped 
himself.  Under  a  wise  instructor  he  learns  to 
think  independently  and  to  stand  by  the  judgments 
he  forms. 

Great  is  the  temptation,  but  greater  still  the 
victory,  when  a  student  refrains  from  making 
unreasonably  frequent  demands  upon  both  teacher 
and  fellow  students  for  help. 

A  general  spirit  of  helpfulness  adds  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  laboratory  work.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
a  student  may  himself  gain  much  while  helping 
another  with  his  work.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  every  student's  time  is  sacred  to  him.  To 
secure  him  in  this  privilege,  thei-e  are  certain  rules 
that  admit  of  no  exception.  It  would  seem  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
laboratorv  for  the  practical  joker.  The  individusd 
who  thinks  it  funny  to  throw  water  about,  to  blow 
out  the  gas,  to  make  uninvited  additions  to  other 
students'  work,  and  to  indulge  in  childish  tricks, 
generally  needs  to  be  quietly  requested  to  bestow 
his  presence  elsewhere. 

No  loud  conversation  or  other  noise  must  be 
tolerated.  No  student  must  be  permitted  to  dis- 
turb another  who  is  busy.  An  hour's  work  may 
be  lost  because  of  a  question  or  request  coming  at 
the  wrong  time  and  interrupting  the  train  of  thought. 
For  this  and  for  other  reasons  equally  important, 
the  borrowing  of  material  and  apparatus,  and 
especially  of  note-books,  is  prohibited.  All  note- 
books should  be  at  hand  and  ready  for  inspection 
at  all  times,  in  order  that  the  instructor  may  assure 
himself  that  each  student  is  using  his  own  book. 
Students  must  always  lock  up  their  material  and 
apparatus  before  leaving  the  laboratory. 

Many  opportunities  will  present  themselves  to 
impress  upon  the  students,  without  "preaching," 
that  the  qualities  and  habits  so  valuable  here,  are 
the  same  that  mark  the  right-minded,  law-abiding 
citizen  in  the  larger  community  in  which  they  will 
soon  be  striving  for  position  and  honor. 

ILxpcriments  in  Physics. 

52.  Wire  Movin j  Thru  a  Majnetic  Field. 

With  lonff  connecting  wires  join  a  coil  of  ten  turns 
of  wire,  making  a  ring  three  inches  in  diameter,  with 
the  binding  posts  of  an  astatic  galvanometer.  Move 
the  coil  to  a  position  in  front  of  a  strong  magnet. 
Account  for  the  effect  upon  the  galvanometer.  Draw 
the  coil  suddenly  away  from  the  magnet  and  account 
for  the  result  as  before. 

53.  Study  of  a  Dynamo. 

Connect  a  small  dymmo  with  a  galvanometer  o( 
five  turns  and  cause  the  armature  to  revolve  with 
dowly  increasing  speed.  Accoimt  for  the  effect  upon 
the  galvanometer,  including  constancy  of  direction. 
Repeat  with  a  uniform  moderate  rotation  and  account 
for  the  small  initial  effect  and  its  gradual  building 
up  or  increase. 

54.  Electroplating. 

Attach  a  large  clean  wire  nail  to  one  terminal  of 
a  battery  of  three  cells  in  series  and  a  strip  of  copper 
[see  Experiment  40]  to  the  other  terminal.  Plunge 
both  nail  and  copper  strip  into  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  for  a  few  moments  and  note  the  result. 
Reverse  the  positions  of  nail  and  strip  and  repeat. 
Which  arrangement  is  best?  Upon  which  terminal 
(anode  or  cathode)  is  metal  deposited? 

After  the  nail  has  been  well  coated,  let  it  dry  and 
then  polish  it  by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  dusty  black- 
board eraser.  The  copper  plated  nail  may  be 
nickel  plated  by  attaching  it  to  a  suitable  electrode 
in  a  solution  of  ammonium-nickel  sulphate. 
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Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria. 

This  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  and  most 
evangelical  hymn  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
growing  piety  and  **  subjective  loveli- 
iwn"  of  St.  Bernard. 

Jesu  dulcis  memoria, 
Dans  vera  cordi  gaudia: 
Sed  super  mel  et  omnia 
Ejus  dulcis  praesentia. 

M  canitur  suavins, 
Nil  auditur  jucundius, 
Nil  cogitatm-  dulcins, 
Quam  Jesus  Dei  Filius. 

Jesus,  spes  poenitentibus, 
Quam  pius  es  petentibus, 
Quam  bonus  te  quaerentibus! 
Sed  quid  invenientibus! 

Jesu,  duloedo  cordium! 
Fons  veri,  limien  mentium, 
Excedens  onme  gaudiimi, 
Et  omne  desideriimi. 

Nee  ligua  valet  dicere, 
Setlittera  exprimere: 
Expcrtus  potart  credere, 
^ifii  sit  Jesum  diligere. 

Jesum  quaeram  in  lectulo, 
Clauso  cordis  cubiculo: 
Privatim  et  in  publico 
Quaeram  amore  sedulo. 

Cum  Maria  dfluculo 
Jesum  quaeram  in  tumulo, 
Clamore  cordis  querulo, 
Hente  quaeram,  non  oculo. 

Tumbam  perfundam  fletibus 
l4>cum  replens  gemitibus: 
J^mi  provolvar  pedibus, 
Strictis  haerens  amplexibus. 

J^Ku,  rex  admirabilis, 
^t;  triumphator  nobilis, 
IHaloedo  ineffabflis, 
l^otus  desirabflis. 

^Cane  notnscum,  Domine, 
^t  nos  illustra  lumine, 
^^^ulsa  mentis  caligine, 
Hiindum  replens  duloedine. 

^iuando  cor  nostrum  visitas, 
"J^c  lucet  ei  Veritas, 
^^di  vilescit  vanitas, 
^tiQtus  fervet  charitas. 

^or  Jesu  dulcissimus 
Gt  vere  suavissimus, 
^^  miUies  gratissimus, 
Q^uuQ  dicere  sufficimus. 


Hoc  probat  ejus  passio. 
Hoc  sanguinis  effusio. 
Per  quam  nobis  redemptio 
Datur,  et  Dei  visio. 

Jesum  omnes  agnoscite, 
Jesum  ardenter  quaerite, 
Amorem  ejus  poscite; 
Quaerendo  inardescite. 

Sic  amantem  diligite, 
Amoris  vicem  reddite, 
In  hunc  odorem  currite, 
Et  vota  votis  reddite. 

Jesus,  auctor  clementiae, 
Totius  spes  laetitiae, 
Dulcoris  fons  et  gratiae, 
Verae  cordis  deliciae. 

Jesu  mi  bone,  sentiam, 
Amoris  tui  copiam, 
Da  mihi  per  praesentiam 
Tuam  videre  gloriam. 

Cmn  digne  loqui  nequeam 
De  te,  tamen  ne  sileam: 
Amor  facit  ut  audeam. 
Cum  de  te  solum  gaudeam. 

Tua,  Jesu,  dilectio. 
Grata  mentis  reflectio, 
Replens  sine  fastidio, 
Dans  famen  desiderio. 

Qui  te  gustant  esuriunt; 
Qui  bibunt,  adhuc  sitiunt: 
Desiderare  nesciunt 
Nisi  Jesum,  quem  diligunt. 

Quem  tuus  amor  ebriat, 
Novit  quid  Jesus  sapiat: 
Quam  felix  est,  quem  satiat! 
Non  est  ultra  quod  cupiat. 

Jesu,  decus  angelicimi. 
In  aure  dulce  canticum. 
In  ore  mel,  mirificum. 
In  corde  nectar  coelicum. 

Desidero  te  millies, 
Mi  Jesu;  quando  venies? 
Me  laetum  quando  facies? 
Me  de  te  quando  saties? 

Amor  tuuas  continuus 
Mihi  languor  assiduus, 
Mihi  fructus  mellifluus 
Est  et  vitae  perpetuus. 

Jesu  summa  benignitas, 
Mira  cordis  jucunditas 
Incomprehensa  bonitas. 
Qua  me  stringat  charitas. 


Bonum  mihi  diligere 
Jesum,  nil  ultra  quaerere, 
Mihi  prorsus  deficere, 
Ut  illi  queam  vivere. 

0  Jesu  mi  dulcissimae, 
Spes  suspirantis  animae, 
Te  quaerunt  piae  lacrymae, 
Te  clamor  mentis  intimae. 

Quocunque  loco  fuero. 
Mecum  Jesum  desidero; 
Quam  laetus,  cum  invenero! 
Quam  felix,  cum  tenuero! 

Tunc  amplexus,  tunc  oscula. 
Quae  vincunt  mellis  pocula. 
Tunc  felix  Christi  copula; 
Sed  in  his  parva  morula. 

Jam  quod  quaesivi,  video: 
Quod  concupivi,  teneo; 
Amore  Jesu  langueo, 
Et  toto  corde  ardeo. 

Jesus  cum  sic  diligitur, 
Hie  amor  non  exstinguitur; 
Non  tepescit,  nee  moritur; 
Plus  crescit,  et  accenditur. 

Hie  amor  ardet  jugiter, 
Dulcescit  mirabiliter, 
Sapit  delectabiliter, 
Delectat  et  feliciter. 

Hie  amor  missus  coelitus 
Haeret  mihi  medullitus, 
Mentem  ineendit  penitus. 
Hoc  delectatur  spiritus. 

0  beatum  ineendium, 
Et  ardens  desiderium! 
0  dulce  refrigerium, 
Amare  Dei  Filium! 

Jesu,  flos  matris  virginis. 
Amor  nostrae  dulcedinis, 
Tibi  laus,  honor  numinis 
Regnum  beatitudinis. 

Veni,  veni,  rex  optime. 
Pater  immensae  gloriae, 
Affulge  menti  darius, 
Jam  exspectatus  saepius. 

Jesu,  sole  serenior, 
Et  balsamo  suavior, 
Onmi  dulcore  dulcior, 
Caeteris  amabilior. 

Cujus  gustus  sic  afficit 
Cujus  odor  sic  reficit. 
In  quo  mens  mea  deficit. 
Solus  amanti  sufficit. 


Tu  mentis  delectatio, 
Atnoris  consummatio; 
Tu  mea  gioriatio, 
Jesu,  Tnundi  salvatio. 

Mi  delecte,  revertere, 
Goiisors  patemae  dexterae; 
Hostem  vicisti  prospere, 
Jam  coeli  regno  fruere. 

Sequar  te  quoquo  ieris, 
Mihi  tolli  non  poteris, 
Cum  meum  cor  abstuleris, 
Jesu  laus  nostri  generis. 

Ck)eli  cives,  occurrite, 
Portas  vestras  attoUite 
Triumphatori  dicite, 
Ave,  Jesu,  rex  inclyte. 

Rex  virtutum,  rex  gloriae. 
Rex  insignis  victoriac, 
Jesu  largitor  veniae. 
Honor  coelestis  patriae. 

Tu  fons  misericordiae, 
Tu  verae  lumen  patriae; 
Pelle  nubem  tristitiae, 
Dans  nobis  lucem  gloriae. 

Te  coeli  chorus  praedicat, 
Et  tuas  laudes  replicat; 
Jesus  orbem  laetificat, 
Et  nos  Deo.  pacificat. 

Jesus  in  pace  imperat, 
Quae  omnem  sensum  superat: 
Hanc  mea  mens  desiderat, 
Et  ea  frui  properat. 

Jesus  ad  Patrem  rediit, 
Coeleste  regnum  subiit; 
Cor  meum  a  me  transiit 
Post  Jesum  simul  abiit. 

Quem  prosequamur  laudibus, 
Votis,  hymnis,  et  precibus: 
Ut  nos  donet  coelestibus, 
Secum  perfrui  sedibus.    Amen. 

A  Qerman  Translation. 
By  Count  Zinzendorf. 

Jesu!  Deiner  zu  gedenken, 
Kann  dem  Herezen  Freude  schen- 

ken; 
Doch  mit  siissen  Himmelstranken 
Labt  uns  Deine  Gegenwart! 

Lieblicher  hat  nichts  gesungen, 
Holder  ist  noch  nichts  gesungen; 
Sanf  ter  nichts  in's  Herz  gedrungen 
Als  mein  Jesus,  Gottes  Sohn. 

Trostlich,  wenn  man  reuig  stehet; 

Herzlich,  wenn  man  vor  Dir  flehet; 

Lieblich,  wenn  man  zu  Dir  gehet; 

Unaussprechlich,  wenn  Dudal 
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Du  erquickst  das  Herz  voU  inxmi, 
Lebensquell  und  Licht  der  Sinnen! 
Freude  muss  vor  Dir  zerrinnen; 
Niemand  sehnt  sich  g'nug  nach 
Dir. 


Schweigt,  ihr  lingeubteh  Zungen! 
Welches  Lied  hat  Ihn  besungen? 
Niemand  weiss,  als  der's  errungen, 
Was  die  Liebe  Christi  sei. 

Jesu,  wunderbarer  Konig, 
Dem  die  Volkw  unterthanig, 
Alles  ist  vor  Dir  zu  wenig, 
Du  allein  bist  liebenswerth. 

Wenn   Du  uns  trittst  vor's  Ge-" 

sichte, 
Wird  es  in  dem  Herzen  lichte, 
Alles  Eitle  wird  zunichte, 
Und  die  Liebe  gliihet  auf . 

Ach,  Du  hast  fur  uns  gelitten, 
Wolltest  all  Dein  Blut  ausschutten 
Hast  vom  Tod  uns  losgestritten, 
Und  zur  Gottesschau  gebrachtl 

Konig,  wiirdig  aller  Kranze, 
Queel  der  Klarheit  ohne  Grenze, 
Komm  der  Seele  naher,  glanze! 
Komm,  Du  langst  Erwarteter! 

Dich  erhohn  des  Himmels  Heere, 
Dich  besingen  unsre  Chore: 
Du  bist  unsre  Macht  und  Ehre, 
Du  hast  uns  mitt  Gott  versohntl 

Jesus  herrscht  in  grossem  Frieden; 
Er  bewahrt  Sein  Volk  hienieden, 
Dass  es,  von  Ihm  ungeschieden, 
•Frohlich  Ihn  erwarten  kann. 

Himmelsbiirger,  kommt  gezogen, 
Oeffnet  eurer  Thore  Bogen, 
Sagt  dem  Sieger  wohlgewogen: 
Holder  Konig,  sei  gegrusst!" 

Jesus,  Den  wir  jetzt  mit  Loben 
Und  mit  Psalmen  hoch  erhoben, 
Jesus  hat  aus  Gnaden  droben 
Friedenshiitten  uns  bestellt! 

'Lnjtiish  Translation. 

Made  by.  Rev.  James  Waddell  Alex- 
ander, D.D.,  and  first  published  in  the 
Mercersburg  Review  for  April,  1859. 

VESPERS. 

(Jesu  dulcis  memoria.    Verse  1-4, 

Bened.  ed.) 
Jesu!  the  very  thought  of  Thee 

With  sweetness  fills  my  breast; 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see, 

And  in  Thy  presence  rest. 

Nor  voice  can  sing,  nor  heart  can 
frame. 
Nor  can  the  memory  find, 
A  sweeter  sound  than  Thy  blest 
nam^,. 
0  Saviour  of  mankind! 


Augrust  26,  1996 

0  hope  of  every  contrite  heart, 

0  joy  of  all  the  meek, 
To  those  who  fall,  how  kind  Thou 
art! 

How  V^to  those  who  seek! 

But  what  to  those  who  find?  ah! 
this 

Nor  tongue  no  pen  can  show: 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is. 

None  but  His  lov'd  ones  know. 


Jesu!  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 
As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be; 

Jesu!  be  Thou  our  glory  now, 
And  through  eternity. 


MATINS. 


(Jesu, 


Rex  admirabilis.     Ver.  9 
sqq.) 

0  Jesu!  King  most  wonderful! 
Thou  Conquerer  renown'd!  . 
Thou  Sweetness  most  ineffable! 
In  whom  all  joys  are  found! 


When  once  Thou  visitest  the  heart 
Then  truth  begins  to  shine; 

Then  earthly  vanities  depart; 
Then  kindles  love  divine. 


0  Jesu!  Light  of  all  below!  -  . 
Thou  Fount  of  life  and  fire! . 
Surpassing,  all  the  iqjrs  we  know, 
All  that  we  can  desire:  ' 


Thee   may  our  tongues  forever 
bless; 

Thee  may  we  love  alone; 
And  ever  in  our  lives  express 

The  image  of  Thine  own. 

LAUDS. 

(Jesu,  decus  angelicum.    Ver.  2^ 

sqq.) 
0  Jesu!  Thou  the  beauty  art 

Of  angel  worlds  above; 
Thy  name  is  music  to  the  hearts 

Enchanting  it  with  love. 

Celestial  sweetness  unalloy'd. 
Who  eat  Thee  hunger  stfll; 

Who  drink  of  Thee  stiil  feel  a  voic: 
Which  nought  but  Thou  can  fil- 

0  my  sweet  Jesu!  hear  the  sighs 
Which  unto  Thee  I  send! 

To  Thee  mine  inmost  spirit  cries 
My  being's  hope  and  end. 

Stay  with  us.  Lord,  and  with  Thr 
light 

Illume  the  soul's  abvss; 
Scatter  the  darkness  of  our  niglr^ 

And  fill  the  world  with  bliss. 

0  Jesu!  spotless  Virgin  flower! 

Our  life  and  joy!  to  Thee 
Be  praise,  beatitude  and  power, 

Tnrough  all  eternity* 


^tifirust26, 1906 
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JSotes  of  JSew  Books* 

Ik  the  Days  of  Scott,  by  Tudor  Jenks,  reawakens  our 
enthusiasm  for  that  gxeaX,  and  generous  spirit  whose  life,  so 
vital  and  fuU-blooded  in  its  time  seems  hardly  to  have 
passed  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Mr.  Jenks  has  succeeded 
m  presenting  his  subject  with  peculiar  potency  b>r  surround- 
ing it  with  an  atmosphere  full  of  richness  and  aetail,  in  which 
the  stirring  events  and  extreme  modernity  which  colored 
the  period  in  which  Scott  lived,  are  offset  by  the  romantic 
and  legendary  character  of  that  immediately  preceding. 
Mr.  Jenks  himdles  the  dififerine  colors  and  values  of  his 
setting  with  much  simpUcity  and  directness,  never  obscuring 
the  central  figure  whose  lar^,  warm,  gifted,  and  gallant 
nature  seems  to  dominate  circumstance.  The  strufi:gle  of 
Scott's  personal  life  and  the  burden  under  which  he  fell, 
ss  one  loUows  them  here,  remind  one  irresistibly  of  that 
other  great'  Titan,'  Balzac,  -the  contemporary  and  admirer 
of  Scott,  who  lik^  Scott,  fought  a  losing  fight  against  over- 
Tirhelming  odds,  and  died  of  his  prodigious  labors. 

Mr.  Jenks'  terse  presentation  of  the  experiences  of  Scott's 
-time,  and  his  unassuming  critiques  of  the  "great  magician" 
^a.dd  much  to  the  literature  already  produced  on  this  subject. 
CA.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Several  years  ago,  when  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company  brought 
out  Thb  Laurel  Song  Book,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
^V^illiam  L.  Tomlins,  a  new  standard  was  set  for  public-school 
miisic.  .Nothing,  like  it  had  been  known,  in  character  of 
^he  .music,' especially  the  new  music  from  American  com- 
posers. Since  then  other  publishers  have  followed  suit 
^svith  exceUent  books  of  songs  for  school  use,  and  now  the 
.^ukme  house  has  brought  out  a  remarkable  book  for  the 
ypper  grad^  of  the  grammar  schools,  a^ain  edited  by  Mr. 
"Tomlins,  which  they  rightly  call  "a  unique  music  book." 
The  title  is  The  Laurel  Music  Reader.  It  is  a  collection 
-of  songs  for  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools,  and  like 
±ts  predecessor,  The  Laurel  Sono  Book,  the  music  is  of  a 
l>eautiful  quality. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  the  compositions  of  contemporary 
American  writers.  These  are  characterized  by  the  oeauty 
of  rhythm  and  melody,  and  by  the  skilful  construction  and 
<€ielightful  harmony  which  are  the  attributes  of  good  music 
^he  world  over.  Important  provisions  are  made  for  the 
-SMlolescent  voice.  Folk  songs  have  been  selected  from 
^mon^  those  melodies  whose  sincerity  and  loveliness  made 
^hem  immortal,  a  number  of  these  being  new  to  the  pupils 
oi  the  public  schools. 

"The  predominance  of  songs  of  joy,  of  action,  of  morning, 
of  peace,  and  of  the  ideals,  of  modern  humanism,  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  thoughtful 
educator,  and  is  sure  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
^he  pupil.  *  Though  the  statement  may  at  first  seem  strange, 
Tafr  jA^REL.Jl^ApER  is  new  in  its  refreshing  freedom  from 
^bsiifd:  Qiid  .trivial  conceits,  as  well  as  from  pathos  and 
seiitimeQt^t^.  .  tt  is  a  book  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
reOgido^  .of.  a  noble  and  spiritual  patriotism,  and  with  the 
joy  of  life  and  .nature. 

The  Laurel  JIeader  presents  a  number  of  beautiful  love 
songs,  for  the  editor  is  persuaded  that  the  Love  Theme, 
precious  as  Religion,  Nature,  or  Fatherland  as  a  motive  in 
art  and  ethics,  will  always  arouse  a  reverent  attitude  in 
youth  when  it  is  worthily  treated  by  poet  and  composer. 
.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  best  in  music, 
and  of  merited  praise  for  the  songs  of  our  own  composers 
will,  we  are  conndent,  be  awaken^  in  the  grammar  grades 
of  our  schools  with  the  advent  of  this  new  book.  The  Laurel 
Reader. 

-  Miss  Alys  £.  Bentle^r,  supervisor  of  music,  public  schools, 
Washington,  D.  C,  writes:  ''I  have  examined  the  advance 
sheets  of  Messrs.  Birchard  &  Company's  forthcoming  music 
reader,  and  am  persuaded  that  it  will  prove  equally  as 
successful  as  'The  Laurel  Song  Book,  and  will  win  as  many 
loyal  friends  and  ardent  admirers.  It  supplies  the  long- 
wished-for  desiderata  of  beautiful  music,  excellent  and 
appropriate  texts,  and  rich  variety  of  theme  and  subject." — 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.) 

The  study  of  history  from  first-hand  sources  by  this  time 
needs  no  defense,  for  it  has  been  found  vastly  superior  to 
the  time-honored  method  of  close  study  of  a  single  text- 
book. Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  Just  published,  thru  the  Ginns,  an  abridged 
edition  oi  his  Readings  in  European  History.  This  is 
wcdl  adapted  to  advanced  classes  in  secondary  schools.  In 
It  are  to  be  found  in  one  volume  quotations  from  almost 
innumerable  contemporary  authors  describing  important 
incidents  and  periods  in  the  history  of  England  and  Europe. 
These  descriptioos  are  in  no  way  distorted  by  the  prejudices 
of  a  single  historical  student,  and  the  reader  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  To  every  thinking 
pupil  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  obvious.  The 
translatioiis  from  foreign  sources  retain,  in  g^reat  part,  the 
vividness  of  the  original.  The  bibliography  is  complete  at 
all  times.     (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.) 

l^e  timie.wai  ifl^n  ^teachers  and  school  boards  thought 


that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  wa3r  of  teaching;  phvsic^; 
and  chemistry  in  a  practical  manner  without  the  aid  of  e^' 
pensive  apparatus.  Ingenious  teachers  who  have  made  their 
own  apphances  with  the  help  of  boys  and  girls  have  taught 
us  better.  Very  little  elaboiate  apparatus  is  required  for  the 
successful  study  of  these  two  branches  of  science.  How 
simple  and  how  inexpensive  much  of  such  apparatus  may  be 
is  made  clear  in  the  "Manual  of  Home-Made  Apparatus/' 
by  Dr.  John  F.  Woodhull,  professor  of  phvsical  science  m 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The 
work  is  the  result  of  Professor  Woodhull's  own  experience 
in  class-room  work,  and  it  is  as  practical  a  little  book  as  has 
ever  come  from  the  press  alone  its  line.  The  old  edition  of 
the  "Home-Made  Apparatus,  although  similar  and  less 
complete  than  the  one  now  offered  the  public  met  with  gen- 
eral approbation  and  was  widelv  used  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  publishers  offer  the  present  edition  with  satis- 
faction, feeling  sure  that  it  is  destined  to  fill  an  important 
glace  in  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratory.  (A.  S.  Barnes 
;  Company,  publishers.  New  York.  Price  65c.) 
A  rather  original  idea  is  the  plan  of  "The  Art  Reader," 
prepared  for  supplementary  reading  in  public  and  private 
schools,  by  P.  E.  Quinn.  The  book  is  really  a  history  of  art 
arranged  in  the  form  of  ^  reader,  and  not  only  is  it  a  reader, 
but  it  Is  eminently  readable.  Beginning  with  some  Egyptian 
monuments  it  carries  the  reader  thence  to  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.  The  author  describes  the  ereatest  of  the  Greek 
sculptors,  some  Greek  temples,  then  the  Roman  Forum,  the 
Laocoon  and  the  Colosseum.  An  even  dozen  of  the  old  . 
masters  have  their  stories  told ;  and  then  we  are  transported 
to  Kenilworth  Castle,  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a  group  or  great 
churches  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Then  the  reader's 
interest  is  aroused  in  the  animal  painters,  famous  landscapes, 
portraits  of  well-known  people,  the  houses  of  parliament, 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  . 
our  own  national  capitol.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
and,  in  fine,  it  is  a  volume  that  will  certainly  make  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  high  achools,  and  the 
private  schools  of  the  country.  The  author  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  excellence,  in  content, 
in  illustration,  and  in  typography.  (A.  W.  Elson  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.) 

"The  Frog  Book,"  by  Mary  C.  Dickerson,  is  perhaps  the 
most  unique  of  nature  publications.  For  years  tne  toad  and 
the  frog  were  neglected  by  nature  students  and  readers.  Miss 
Dickerson,  however,  now  furnishes  a  monumental  and  authori- 
tative work  on  the  subject.  The  original  manuscript  of  this 
book  included  toads  and  frogs  of  the  northeastern  states  only. 
It  was  amplified  until  it  covers  the  whole  continent.  Years 
of  painstaking  effort  were  necessan*^  for  this  book.  The  color 
plates  were  made  from  photographs  from  life.  Some  of  the 
plates  represent  eight  or  ten  negatives.  They  were  colored 
irom  the  living  material  by  Herbert  L.  Guild,  of  Providence, 
who  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  There  are 
many  fine  drawings  in  the  book  to  indicate  the  food  and  ene- 
mies of  frogs  and  toads.  These,  too,  were  made  from  photo- 
graphs from  life.  Thus  the  "Frog  Book"  makes  amends  for 
the  long  neglected  branch  of  nature  studv  and  furnishes  a  real 
authontative  work,  as  well  as  a  world  fascinating  record. 
This  book  is  uniform  with  "Nature's  Garden"  and  the  other 
volumes  of  "The  Nature  Library"  to  which  it  will  subse- 
quentlv  be  applied.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
New  York.) 

Cood  Night's  Sleep. 

No  Medicine  So  Beneficial  to  Brain  and  Nerves. 

Lying  awake  nights  makes  it  hard  to  keep  awake  and  do 
things  in  day  time.  To  take  "tonics  and  stimulants"  under 
such  circumstances  is  like  setting  the  house  on  fire  to  see  if 
you  can  put  it  out. 

The  right  kind  of  food  promotes  refreshing  sleep  at  night 
and  a  wide  awake  individual  during  the  day. 

A  lady  changed  from  her  old  way  of  eating,  to  Grape- 
Nuts,  and  says: 

"For  about  three  years  I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
indigestion.  After  trying  several  kinds  of  medicine,  the 
doctor  would  ask  me  to  drop  off  potatoes,  then  meat,  and 
so  on,  but  in  a  few  days  that  craving,  gnawing,  feeling  would 
start  up,  and  I  would  vomit  everything  I  ate  and  drank. 

"When  I  started  on  Grape-Nuts,  vomiting  stopped,  and 
the  bloating  feeling  which  was  so  distressing  disappeared 
entirely. 

"My  mother  was  very  much  bothered  with  diarrhea  before 
commencing  the  Grape  Nuts,  because  her  stomach  was  so 
weak  she  could  not  digest  her  food.  Since  using  Grape- 
Nuts  she  is  well,  and  says  she  don't  think  she  could  live 
without  it. 

"It  is  a  great  brain  restorer  and  nerve  builder,  for  I  can 
sleep  as  sound  and  undisturbed  after  a  supper  of  Grape- 
Nuts  as  in  the  old  days  when  I  could  not  realize  what  they 
meant  by  a  "bad  stomach."  There  is  no  medicine  so  bene- 
ficial to  nerves  and  brain  as  a  good  night's  sleep,  such  as 
you  can  enjoy  after  eating  Grape-Nuts.' 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason." 
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The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Kansas  reports  that  there  are  329  schools, 
most  of  them  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
state,  unsupplied  with  teachers.  The 
available  supply  of  teachers  in  excess  of 
those  already  engaged  in  the  profession 
is  172,  none  of  whom  will  accept  positions 
in  the  counties  where  these  are  lacking. 

The  university  summer  schools  of 
Texas  have  closed  the  most  successful 
session  since  they  were  first  established 
in  1898.  Five  hundred  and  seventy 
teachers  were  registered  as  opposed  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  four  years  ago. 

SUte  Supt.  J.  D.  Egeleston,  of  Vii^ 
ginia,  says  that  during  tne  coming  ^ear 
there  will  be  more  than  163,  and  possibly 
as  many  as  175  high  schools  in  oi>eration 
in  his  state.  The  recent  legislature 
appropriated  $50,000  to  be  distributed 
among  these  high  schools. 

It  is  announced  that  co-education  in 
the  high  school  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  a  failure.  Separate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  will  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible. 

To  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Chicago  public  school  buildings, 
about  $100,000  is  bein^  spent  this  sum- 
mer. A  great  change  m  the  betterment 
of  the  health  of  pupils  is  predicted. 
Forty-four  of  the  old  school  building 
are  being  overhauled,  and  the  best  sani- 
tary apparatus  obtainable  is  being  in- 
ataued  tnerein. 

More  than  60,000  bouquets  of  flowers 
were  distributed  in  one  day  by  the  Pitts- 
burg summer  schools  committee.  The 
flowers  sent  out  this  season  have  given 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  children  that  the 
weekly  aistribution  of  bouquets  will  be 
kept  up. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  passed  several 
new  regulations  with  regfird  to  the  in- 
fliction of  coiporal  punishment.  Girls 
may  not  be  wnipped,  nor  may  boyg  in 
the  Latin  or  hieh  school  or  kindei^garten 
receive  corporal  punishment.  No  pupil 
may  be  punished  m  sight  of  another,  and 
corporal  punishment  is  restricted  to 
blows  upon  the  hand  with  a  rattan. 

The  Boston  school  committee  has  oflS- 
cially  declared  that  the  marriage  of  a 
woman  teacher  shall  be  equivalent  to 
her  resignation. 

The  movement  of  starting  schools  in 
Korea  has  become  almost  a  mania. 
They  are  springing  up  on  all  sides  and 
there  is  hardly  a  Korean  of  wealth  who 
has  not  become  a  patron  of  an  educa- 
tional establishment  of  some  kind.  All 
enlightened  Koreans  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  until  at  least  primary 
education  is  general  thruout  their  country 
they  cannot  hope  to  emeige  from  their 
present  oppressed  condition. 

The  English  school  teachers  who  will 
visit  this  country  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  thru  provision  of  idfred 
Moseley  number  some  five  hundred. 
They  will  come  in  squads  of  thirty  each, 
about  a  week  apart,  and  will  include 
every  grade  of  instructor  from  university 
professor  down  to  kindei^garten  teacher. 

We  have  given  antikamnia  tablets  a 
fair  trial  and  can  certify  to  their  wondei^ 
ful  power  in  the  relief  of  pain.  An  agree- 
able remedy  that  acts  without  disturbing 
the  stomacii  or  heart,  and  on  account  oi 
the  accuracy  of  dosage,  best  eiven  in  the 
form  of  tablets.  Two-  are  tne  ordinary 
adult  dose.  Druggists  generally  dispense 
them. — ^Massachusetts  Medical  Journal, 


"Not  imitation  but  initiative"  is  the 
motto  of  the  Pierce  School  at  Phila- 
delphia. Following  out  this  thought, 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  while  the 
successful  man  acts  according  to  rules, 
he  adapts  his  rules  to  the  problems  that 
come  to  him  for  settlement.  The  school 
opens  for  its  forty-second  year  on  Sep- 
tember 3. 

The  enrollment  at  the  normal  college 
of  Michigan,  at  Ypsilanti,  for  the  summer 
session,  has  reached  1,415.  It  has  been 
a  studious  summer  with  plenty  of  good, 
solid  work,  and  every  one  has  voted  the 
session  a  greBt  success. 

Manual  training  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  gnuie  schools  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  It  has  already  been  started 
in  two  schools,  and  the  results  have  been 
such  as  to  render  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  enthusiastic  over  the 
work. 

Mr.  James  J.  Rigs;s  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  scnools  of  Orange,  N. 
J.,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  bv  the 
resignation  oi  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Swingle. 

School  districts  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be  compeUed 
to  pay  teachers  liis^er  wafi[es  this  year 
than  heretofore.  Tne  scarcity  of  teach- 
ers will,  in  many  cases,  prevent  trustees 
from  securing  those  wnose  training  has 
fitted  them  for  the  work.  The  shortage 
in  the  supply,  it  is  claimed,  is  due  to  tne 
fact  that  the  requirements  for  securing 
a  certificate  are  more  stringent  than 
formerly,  and  because  the  salaries  paid 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  expense 
for  completing  the  course  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

To  Teach  Children  to  Save. 

A  merchant  in  Watertown,  New  York, 
who  has  been  in  business  in  that  city  for 
fifteen  years,  has  celebrated  his  half 
century  anniversary  by  an  original  plan 
for  aiding  boys  and  girls  in  forming  the 
habit  of  saving  money  systematically. 
On  August  15,  $1.00  was  given  to  every 
boy  and  girl  hving  in  the  city  of  Watei^ 
town  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen, until  the  sum  of  $2,000  had  been 
used  up,  under  the  following  conditions: 

''Each  child  personally  or  thru  his 
guardian  had  to  apply  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Watertown  Savings  Loan  and 
Building  Association  for  a  book,  to  be 
issued  to  such  child  on  condition  that 
he  deposit  ten  cents  a  week  for  a  year, 
with  the  Association. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  $1.00  extra  is 
to  be  added  to  the  account,  which,  after 
that  time,  can  be  withdrawn  by  the 
owner.  It  is  expected  that  the  habit 
thus  formed  will  be  continued,  as  the 
child  wiU  have  learned  the  value  of  sav- 
ing. 

"The  course  is  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  able,  ambitious  young  business  men . 
who  are  looking  forward  to  managerial 

Sositions.  As  business  is  to-day  con- 
ucted,  the  men  in  charge  must  possess 
qualities  which  are  not  cultivated  by 
routine  work  in  subordinate  positions. 
They  must  have  a  wide  knowledge  of 
general  business  methods  and  principles, 
a  fair  understanding  of  accounting  and  of 
business  law,  a  broad  outlook  over  the 
commercial  and  financial  world,  and  the 
ability  to  reason  ouickly  and  accurately 
about  business  problems.  To  train  com- 
petent men  along  these  four  lines  is  the 
object  of  this  special  course." 

Already  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  several  manufacturing  concerns  to 
pi^  the  expenses  of  their  employes  who 
take  the  umversity  work  in  the  evenings. 


One  or  two  of  the  lai^ge  department 
stores  also  have  signified  their  intention 
of  ofifering  free  scholarships  to  progressive 
men  among  their  employes. 

What  Makes  Poor  Schools. 

In  his  address  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  New  Haven,  Hon.  Charies  D. 
Hine,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  gave  the  following  as  the 
reasons  why  schools  are  poor: 

1.  The  teachers  are  incompetent  or 
indifferent,  making  no  effort  to  improve 
themselves  by  summer  schools  or  special 
instruction. 

2.  The  managers  or  school  ofiScers  are 
only  moderately  and  calmly  desirous  that 
either  teachers  or  teaching  shall  be  really 
good. 

3.  The  funds  are  not  adequate. 

4.  The  schools  are  too  small  or  too 
lai^ge  to  be  efficient. 

5.  There  are  many  schools  and  few 
children  in  a  large  area. 

Finishing  Their  Education. 

The  mayor  of  Kalamazoo  is  a  rich  man. 
He  has  two  sons  who  have  been  grad- 
uated from  college.  Has  he  tried  to 
place  them  at  once  in  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  bi^  industrial  establishment 
he  controls — giving  them  places  which 
are  usually  attained  only  by  years  of 
hard  work?  Or  does  he  supply  them 
with  unlimited  spending  money  that  they 
may  lead  the  joyous  life  demed  to  him 
when  he  was  a  young  man?    Neither. 

He  put  his  sons  at  work  in  a  paving 
ping  on  the  streets  of  Kalamazoo.  He 
IS  doing  them  a  service  which  they  will 
be  increasingly  thankful  for  as  they 
advance  in  years.  They  are  being 
taught,  now,  the  real  value  of  money  and 
labor.  They  are  learning,  as  they  could 
not  in  any  other  way,  how  the  ffreat  mass 
of  the  people  live,  whatever  their  future 
positions  may  be,  they  will  always  know 
what  life  really  means.  They  will  feel 
the  dignity  of  labor. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  country  if 
more  rich  fathers  were  like  the  mayor  of 
Kalamazoo.  The  old-fashioned  bdief 
that  every  boy  should  learn  a  trade,  no 
matter  wnat  his  chosen  avocation  may 
be,  has  eone  out  of  style.  In  these  days 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  that 
plan,  but  the  principle  involved  is  still 
sound.  The  man  wno  considers  that  it 
is  degrading  to  work  with  his  hands  is 
not  a  good  American. — ^New  Haven,  Conn. 
Palladium, 

The  ?itttbiirg  Technical  Schools 

The  faculties  Of  the  Pittsbure  technical 
schools  are  ove^rwhelmed  witn  applica- 
tion^  for  entrance  ^t  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  Usrm,  which  opens  the  thira  week 
in  September.  jUtno  none  of  the  addi-^ 
tionai  buildings  have  yet  been  erected^ 
provision  has  oeen  made  for  the  accomi- 
modation  of  1,100  students. 

In   the   meantime,    Director   Hamer- 
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schlag  and  his  staff  of  assistants  are 
makine  splendid  exertions  to  prepare  for 
the  enlargment  of  the  school  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  may  soon  realize  its  found- 
er's ambition,  to  seej  it  the  greatest  insti- 
tution of  technical  learning  in  the  world. 
The  buildings  yet  to  be  erected  will  in- 
crease the  present  capacity  of  the  school 
ten-fold.  The  money  for  this  expansion 
is  all  on  hand,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  is  eager 
to  give  more.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
little  time,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have  in  Pittsburg  a  technical  school  with 
10,000  students  and  the  greatest  body  of 
thoro  technical  instructors  ever  assembled. 

University  Technical  Schools. 

The  trustees  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University  have  created  two  new  schools 
In  connection  with  the  institution — one 
of  "Highway  Engineering"  and  the  other 
of  **  Commerce.'^  The  purpose  of  the 
former  is  to  meet  the  demand  for  engi- 
neers especially  qualified  for  the  work  of 
public  road  building  and  improvement. 
The  school  of  commerce,  which  has 
recently  sent  out  its  prospectus,  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  sound 
citizenship,  and  has  the  following  addi- 
tional aims: 

First,  instruction  "so  arranged  and 
coordinated  as  to  form  a  good  preparation 
for  young  men  who  do  not  propose  to 
engage  in  scientific  or  professional  pur- 
suits, but  who  wish  to  acauire  a  suitable 
preparation  for  business.  Second,  the 
encouragement  of  young  men  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  study  of  law,  such 
preparation  being  directed  to  fitting  them 
*'for  dealing  with  business  questions  and 
practices,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
advantageous  for  the  lawyer." 

Among  the  studies  embraced  in  the 
school  are:  Modem  industrial  history, 
transportation,  present  forms  of  business 
enterprise,  commercial  geography,  mod- 
ern tariff  systems,  commercial  legislation, 
banking,  corFK>ration  finance,  investment, 
great  industries,  and  the  development  of 
business  methods,  theory,  and  practice 
of  statistics,  insurance,  accounting. 

Beautiful  America. 

The  president  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  recently  made  an  address  on 
"Beautiful  America  for  Children."  He 
said,  among  other  things: 

"Some  years  ago  some  good  women 
began  to  clean  up  the  city  I  live  in  by 


putting  up  large  iron  cans  for  waste  pa- 
per, and  asking  people  to  put  in  them 
not  only  the  waste  paper,  but  banana 
and  orange  skins  and  such  things  as  had 
been  making  the  streets  nasty.  These 
ladies  went  to  all  the  schools  and  talked 
to  the  boys  and  girls  about  helping.  Of 
course  the  boys  and  girls  were  willing, 
and  they  remembered  what  was  told 
them.     My  own  boy  was  one  of  them. 

"One  day  after  that  my  boy  went  with 
me  to  the  post-office,  and  as  we  walked 
along  the  street  I  tore  the  wrapper  from 
a  magazine  and  threw  it  away.  'You 
mustn't  do  that,  papa,'  said  the  boy,  'the 
ladies  told  us  it  is  wrong  to  throw  loose 
papers  in  the  street.' 

I  was  ashamed,  and  I  picked  up  the 

Saper,  putting  it  in  one  of  tne  iron  boxes, 
[y  boy  was  a  better  citizen  than  I. 
"All  my  message  to  these  children, 
then,  is  to  get  them  to  do  two  things. 
First,  to  clean  up  and  keep  clean  about 
home  and  school;  pick  up  papers  and 
boxes  on  the  street;   take  care  of  green, 

growing  trees  and  plants,  and  have  some 
owers  of  your  own,  if  possible.  Second, 
to  talk  about  it  to  each  other  and  to  your 
parents  and  home  people,  trying  to  get 
them  to  help.  Do  this,  and  you  will  be 
helping  mucn  toward  a  beautiful  America 
for  children  and  all  the  rest." 

Three-Fold  Culture. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
in  an  address  before  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Education  Association, 
at  Memphis,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
three-fold  culture  of  head,  heart,  and 
body.     He  said,  in  part: 

"Men  are  realizing  as  they  have  never 
done  before  the  importance  of  educating 
aright  their  sons  and  daughters.  Our 
great-grandfathers  were  interested  in 
the  case  and  in  getting  from  the  soil  a 
meager  sustenance.  Our  fathers,  reach- 
ing a  higher  stage,  contended  for  the 
three  R's — reading,  writing^  and  arith- 
metic. Our  present  generation,  reaching 
a  higher  stage  still,  contend  for  the  three 
H's — head,  hand,  and  heart — and  only  by 
the  cultivation  of  these  three  may  we 
hope  to  reach  that  high  standard  that 
God  planned  for  us  when  man  was  made. 

"As  educators,  the  problem  that  we 
have  to  solve  is  how  we  may  hasten  true 
development;  how  we  may  take  the 
poorest  and  the  feeblest  boys  and  girls 
and  develop  them  into  such  specimens 


of  manhood  and  womanhood  as  will 
make  them  worth  a  dozen  ordinary 
persons.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
overstating  the  fact  when  I  say  that 
any  trained  and  properly  developed  man 
or  woman  is  worth  to  his  or  her  com- 
munity 50  times  as  much  as  the  ignorant 
and  undeveloped  person. 

"The  wise  ana  progressive  men  and 
women  who  direct  the  policy  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  rap- 
idly adjusting  the  inconsistencies  of 
our  educational  work,  and  are  already 
providing  tripartite  education.  That  in- 
stitution that  does  not  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  spiritual  and  physical 
culture  of  its  pupils  is  not  properly 
equipped,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  be  numbered  among  the  fail- 
ures of  the  past. 

"Enlarge  the  mind-    plant  firmly  in 

g -owing  hearts  the  blessed  truths  of 
od's  word;  bring  into  play  every  muscle 
of  the  body,  and  you  have  a  boy  or  girl 
who  can  no  more  be  idle,  and  who  can  no 
more  indulge  in  the  vices  that  distort  the 
present  generation,  than  you  can  turn 
the  brightness  of  noonday  into  the  black- 
ness of  midnight." 

How  a  Great  Work  Began. 

There  is  encoun^ement  for  some  one 
in  every  act  of  Sophie  Wright's  life. 
That  first  school  of  hers  may  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  every  girl  looking  about 
for  some  field  of  work  to  enter  in  order  to 
help  others  or  herself.  Tiny,  crippled 
almost  beyond  endurance,  herself  only 
an  "eighth  grader,"  living  in  a  city  where 
women  of  quality  did  not  commonly 
work,  this  fourteen-year-old  girl  under- 
took the  task  with  no  hesitation  and  with 
big  anticipation.  She  borrowed  some 
unused  benches  from  a  public  school 
building  to  fill  a  room  of  her  mother's 
cottage,  and  on  the  door  hung  out  her 
sign,  ^'  Day  School  for  Girls."  The  terms 
were  50  cents  a  month  for  each  pupil. 
The  school  was  from  necessity  designed 
for  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to 
eighth  grade  standards.  Its  mistress 
still  wore  her  skirts  short  and  her  hair 
in  two  comical  twin  braids  which  stuck 
out  oddly  behind  her  head.  And  vet 
it  succeeded,  as  with  her  everything  has 
succeeded.  A  pupil  came  at  once,  and 
with  an  assured  income  of  50  cents  a 
month  Miss  Sophie  announced  her  inten 
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tion  of  supporting  herself  and  helping  her 
famfly.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year 
she  was  doing  so,  with  twenty  pupils  and 
the  fabulous  income  of  $10  every  four 
weeks. — Everybody's  Magazine. 

Education  and  Industry. 

In  a  very  notable  address  in  London 
recently,  Mr.  Bryan,  with  a  spirit 
truly  American,  put  special  emphasis 
upon  the  point  of  "education"  in  esti- 
mating the  "white  man's  burden."  Upon 
respect  for  industry  as  an  essential  in 
developing  and  sustaining  the  power  of  a 
race  he  was  likewise  emphatic.  Mr. 
Bryan  spoke  of  these  two  thmgs  as  mat- 
ters closely  allied — as  directly  akin  one 
to  the  other. 

Now  we  are  afraid  that  there  is  a  flaw 
somewhere  in  Mr.  Bryan's  observation, 
because  it  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that 
education,  as  we  are  pursuing  it  in  this 
country  upon  a  wholesale  plan,  does  not 
lead  up  to  and  promote  r^pect  and  con- 
sideration for  industry.  We  speak  not 
of  the  theory,  for  the  theory  is  fair 
enough,  but  of  the  fact,  which  puts  the 
theory  to  shame. 

How  long,  let  us  ask,  has  it  been  since 
any  youth  jjaduated  from  the  Sacra- 
mento High  School  fired  and  dipiified  with 
an  ambition  for  industry  as  distinct  from 
some  "genteel"  method  of  getting  a 
living?  When  has  any  of  the  many 
schools  which  we  support  so  lavishly  in 
California  developed  one  student  with 
a  worthy  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of 
the  industrial  career?  We  have  "edu- 
cation" without  end,  but  have  we  any 
system  of  education  anywhere  which 
produces  a  trained  and  enthusiastic 
practical  worker  in  any  one  of  the  many 
fields  of  our  industrial  need? 

California  lies  on  the  seaboard,  and 
our  hopes  for  the  future  are  related 
largely  to  the  development  of  commerce. 
Is  there  any  school  in  California  which 
turns  out  sailors?  There  may  be  some 
such  school  in  some  loft  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco city  front  taught  by  some  practical 
man  for  a  special  fee,  but  there  is  no  such 
school  in  connection  with  our  system 
of  public  education.  California  is  a 
great  agricultural  and  horticultural  field, 
and  in  this  connection  in  large  measure 
we  fix  our  hopes  for  the  future.  Has 
California  any  school  where  the  working 


arts  of  agriculture  are  taught  and  where 
a  taste  for  agriculture  is  systematically 
stimulated?  True  enough  we  have  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley, 
but  how  many  farmers  has  it  turned  out 
in  twenty  years;  and  how  many  among 
its  graduates  find  their  career  upon  a 
farm?  California  is  rich  in  mines,  but 
where  in  California  is  there  a  school  which 
educates  the  working  miner  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mining  engineer?  Cali- 
fornia needs  manufactures,  but  where  is 
there  a  school  which  develops  the  working 
mechanic?  We  have,  to  be  sure,  two  or 
three  endowed  establishments  nominally 
devoted  to  these  matters,  but  in  each 
instance  they  have  been  diverted  from 
their  original  purpose,  and  have  degen- 
erated— we  say  oegenerated — into  mere 
commonplace  establishments  dominated 
by  the  academic  idea,  and  yielding  an 
annual  product  of  professional  and  mer- 
cantile aspirants.  The  Sacramento  shops 
have  turned  out  more  finished  mechamcs 
ten  times  over  than  all  the  so-called 
industrial  schools  of  California  put  to- 
gether. 

Education  is  truly  the  handmaiden  of 
progress,  but  education  in  the  proper 
sense  should  be  something  very  different 
from  that  smattering  of  academics  which 
engrosses  the  enei]gies  of  our  educational 
system,  and  which  in  practice  leads 
steadily  away  from  the  aims,  the  ambi- 
tions, and  the  high  utilities  of  industry. 
Education  in  any  country  ought  to  pre- 
pare the  youth  of  that  country  for  the 
work  which  needs  to  be  done  in  that 
country.  Education,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  ought  to  prepare  the  mass 
of  its  beneficiaries  for  the  life  duties  that 
lie  before  them.  A  system  of  education 
which  endows  every  youth  who  comes 
within  its  influence  with  a  passion  for 
clean  hands  and  a  life  of  ease  is  not  a 
help  but  a  curse  to  the  country  in  which 
it  exists,  and  to  those  upon  whom  it 
bestows  its  presumptive  benefits."  A 
system  of  popular  education  which  logi- 
cally regards  each  pupil  under  its  hand 
as  a  future  academic  graduate,  which 
exalts  professional  ambition  above  all 
else,  and  which  calls  for  the  fashionable 
dress  suit  as  the  essential  costume  of 
"graduation,"  does  not  lead  to  respect 
for  industry,  does  not  promote  industry, 
does  not  assist  a  race  in  the  bearing  of 
its  burdens. 


The  world  has  very  recently  seen  what 
happens  to  a  nation  when  it  has  lost  re- 
gard for  industry.  It  has  seen  Spain  fto 
to  a  shameful  defeat  because  she  could 
not  from  her  citizenship  supply  engineers 
and  gunners  to  operate  her  warshipB 
bought  from  foreign  shipyards.  The 
world  to-day  sees  England  losing  her 
power  and  her  prestige  thru  the  decline 
of  her  industrial  classes;  and  by  the  same 
token  the  world  to-day  sees  Germany 
expanding  in  her  relationships  to  the 
world,  growing  in  power  and  prestige, 
because  she  h^  half  a  thousand  schoola 
in  which  the  arts  and  the  ambitions  of 
industry  are  systematically  inculcated. 

Education  is  indeed  the  need  of 
America,  and  of  every  other  modem 
country,  but  if  education  is  to  signify 
anything  as  a  source  of  progress  and  as  a 
national  and  racial  support,  it  must  have 
a  broader  basis  than  anything  we  have 
recently  seen  in  this  country. — Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  Union, 


Recent  Deaths. 

Prof.  Samuel  Lewis  Penfield,  head  of 
the  department  of  mineralogy  in  the 
Sheflield  Scientific  School,  connected 
with  Yale  University,  died  August  14 
at  his  summer  home  in  South  Woodstock* 
Conn.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  two 
years.  Professor  Penfield  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  mineralogists  in 
the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  of 
several  scientific  societies  abroad. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Nelson  HaskeU,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  died  at  his  home,  on  the 
evening  of  August  10.  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. Air.  Haskell  was  the  founder  Of 
Colorado  College,  located  in  Colorado 
Springs.  The  institution  was  started 
as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter,  Florenoa 
Edwards  Haskell,  who  died  in  1873. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  born  in  1826  in  Neif 
York  State.  He  was  graduated  from 
Miami  College  and  the  New  York  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  For  several  years  he 
was  pastor  of  churches  in  Boston,  and 
later  in  Washington,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  Western  Presbyterian  Chureh. 
President  Lincoln  often  attended  this 
church.  Mr.  Haskell  was  a  poet  and 
well  known  writer. 


Uhe    Silver  =  Burdett    Readers 

By  ELLA  M.  POWERS  and  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University 

This  important  and  attractive  nrw  series  of  readers  is  simple,  carefully  graded,  and  well   rounded.       It  is  designed,  first,  to  make  the 
art  of  reading  easy  of  acquirement  by  the  pupils,  and  second,  to  introduce   them  as  early  as  may  he  to  the  delights  of  real  literature. 


FIR9T  BOOK 


25  cents 


The  appearance  of  this  most  attractive  First  Book  suggests 
its  plan  and  purpose— to  interest  the  child  and  to  make 
thought-getting  from  the  printed  page  a  distinct  pleasure 
from  the  start.  The  reading  vocabulary  is  designed  to  render 
the  child  self-reliant.  The  sentences  rarely  extend  beyond 
one  line.  The  new  words  arc  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  lesson ;  they  average  only  four  to  a  page. 


SECOND  BOOK 


35  cents 


A  close  continuation  of  the  work  in  the  First  Book.  The 
vocabulary  is  practical  and  leads  out  to  other  t)ooks.  There 
are  useful  phonetic  exerrises  which  can  be  readily  enlarged. 
The  stories  are  such  as  the  child  specially  delights  in  and, 
wherever  grading  permits,  use  has  been  made  of  selections 
from  the  best  literature  for  children. 


THIRD  BOOK  1,0  cerUB 

The  heroic  in  life  and  literature  is  here  made  prominent. 
There  are  selections,  stimulating  and  inspiring,  from  classical 
literature,  fable,  history  stories,  etc. 

FOURTH  BOOK  1,5  cenU 

A  wider  range  of  literature  is  introduced,  with  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  fable  and  fairy  talc  to  tales  of  chivalry 
and  stories  of  important  events. 

FIFTH  BOOK  55  cents 

This  book  delightfully  exemplifiei  the  work  of  famous  men 
as  shown  in  their  memorable  works.  Large  place  has  been 
given  to  modem  authors  as  representing  the  new  ideals  of 
the  present  age.  Biographical  sketches  accompany  the  selec- 
tions. The  pupil  who  completes  this  series  has  t>een  made 
acquainted  with  literature  in  many  of  its  highest  forms. 


For  specimen  pages  and  Jurther  information  regarding  this  series  address 

Silver,  Burdett  6  Company 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


ESTAaLI*»KED  22  YE^KS 


R     TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

1302  AUniTOKlUM  BUlLDmG 
CHICAGO 


irAWrtt,  4H  ASHUiVO  AVL.  EUfFALO.  n.Y. 


Kellogg's  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Stead  J  eall  for  inmcherv.  FilJv  bMt  poi- 
itioni :  four  Uat  /eAr  :  •▼«»«•.  92Mi 
each.  Recommentied  bj  Bastem  eol- 
leg«B  »nd  Normal  ichooU.  IMh  jear. 
For  quick  work,  call.  *phone  or  wire. 


STUDl 
CIVIC 
DUTIES 


JAIES  F.  IcCULLOUaH,  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY  ^^^o  ^^tiSS 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 


NOW  la  the  tlm*  to  R«glst«r.    Varan cieB  ooonr  riff  1 
MamberBhip  good  until  the  close  of  th«  Beaton  ii405-4.  Wi 


ht  alotiff  through  the  year. 


rite  for  circalar  and  blank  to-daj 


B      F      CLARK 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


)ISF,    I  DAH< 


ALBANY      TEIACHEIRS'      AGENCY 

Haa  ffood  poaltlona  far  vaad  teachers  with  c««d  rrcardn. 
8^4 for  Cirrulart  IIAHLAN  P.  FKKNCIf.  HI  Chapel  At.,  Albany, N.  Y. 


TBE  nSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  i^r*-"*" 


New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Kldg. 

Waahin^ton,  I).  C  •  150s  Penn  Ave.    Denver,  401  Ctx^per  Blili;. 
Chicaf^o,  ao3  Micbi);an  Buulevanl        Spokane,  313  Rookery  Bli  ck 


Ml 


Portland.  Ore.,  laoo  Williamt  Ave 
Sun  Francisco.  217  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles,  595  Stiinion  Block 


AN     AQ  E:  N  O  V 

T  H  AT 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 

influence.    If  it  merely  hears 

is   something,    but   if   it   is 

asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 


■of   vacancies   and   tells 

jou      about      them 

and  recommends  you         g.^    ^^    ^m^   ^^m^    .  ^     .  ^     ^^    ^  .     ^.^   ^^^ 

that  is  more.    Ours         R    El  O  O    M     M     El    N     D  S 

THE   SCHOOL    BULLETIN   AGENCY,    C.   W.    Barrfeen,   Syraouse,    N.   Y. 


THE  CITIZEN 

c//  study  of  the  Individual 
and  the  Government 


%v  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shalbr 

Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  U$th0rsilp 
and  T>ean  of  the   Lavrence  Scientific  School 


Each  individual  has  a  relation 
to  city,  state,  and  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  questions  of 
public  policy,  which  is  explained 
in  the  simple,  lucid,  and  eloquent 
style  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author.  This  is  a 
popular  exposition  of  questions 
of  every-day  interest. 


FISHER 


TEACHERS' 

A.  G.  FI8HEB,  Prof . 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.      129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tlic  Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  "*  '*^-*"''  Si?.Vo.  m. 

LarfMt  ptrmanent  dieatafa  of  any  Wattam  Afnar.    Many  Tinaariw  for  BapcamlMr  already 
Iff  in.    Qoi  ia  Una  aarCr.    Wa  can  halp  you.    AddrtM  for  Slal  Yaar  BocFui.  ALBEBT. 


SCHESHERBORN  ] 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Bait  14th  St.»  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  In  United  SUte 

BitablUhed  iSss 


COLORADO-TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS'  AGEHCY  fi^iSS.^JSSSS.^^^^A'.tSJ*^ 

'Colorado  and  Territories  at  $08  to  $128  mt  montta.    Raclttcr  naw. 

A  Little  History  of  Colonial  Life 

(In  two  volumes) 

By  George  Gary  Eggleston 


OUR  FIRST  CENTURY 

"  Social  features  of  Colonial  life,  its  religion,  its  education,  its  supersti- 
tions and  witchcrafts,  its  play,  its  work,  its  commerLial  and  agricultural 
/development.  Mr.  Eggleston's  substantial  achievement."—  Chicago  Even- 
ing  Post. 

"An  almost  ideal  history  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

LIFE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

With  comparative  summary  of  historical  events  by  Prof.  Herman  V.  Amesi 
■index  and  numerous  illustrations.     Each  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.20  net. 


A  most  Informinff  and  valuable  book  that  ihould 
t>e  read  by  men.  women,  and  younff  voters. 

Harper's  Bacaab. 

One  Is  sure  to  be  enliriitened  by  Prof.  Shaler^ 
directness,  sincerity,  and  clean  analytical  praaofc- 
tation. 

Boston  Herald. 

There  Is  much  in  this  volume  that  ^111  be  profit- 
able to  the  youth  of  any  land. 

Canadian  Teachers'  Monthly  (Toronto). 

It  works  for  real  patriotism  and  should  be  la-* 
eluded  in  every  College  Course. 

L0UI8VILLE  Courier-Journal. 

lie  studies  the  individual  and  the  government  witta 
eminent  common  sense. 

Boston  ADi-xnTUER. 

Exceptional  profit  and  pleasure  are  written  on 
every  page. 

Public  Opinion. 

His   style  Is  mellow  and    singularly  persuasiTe 
His  words  ring  with  the  sincerity  of  lus  convictiODi< 
The  Outlook. 

The  work  is  written  so  that  all  may  underatand. 
j  Not  onlv  necesnary  but  interesting  to  the  young 
I  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

Ci.£>t:land  Plain  Dealer. 

A  practical  and  stimulating  study  of  the  individual 
and  the  government  and  tne  relations  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  social  contract. 

Spkingfikld  (Mass.)  Republican. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  book  is  the  completeneM 
and  sanity  \iith  which  it  deals  with  the  great 
riuestions  of  "  immigration,  universal  suffrage,  and 
tne  negro"  in  concise  form. 

Public  Ledoer  (Phila.). 

This  book  deserves  a  place  In  every  8chool<room 
where  boys  and  girls  are  capable  of  understanding 
questions  of  civic  life.  These  questions  are  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  the  tolerance  bom 
of  knowledge,  and  the  style  has  a  permiadve 
quality  that  will  appeal  to  young  readers. 

Popular  Educator. 


A  5.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


i2mOtClotb         $1.40  net        Postage,  10 


A.   S.   BARNES   &  COMPANY 

ii-i;  East  24TH  St.,  New  York 


16  JErFERSON   ST., 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


11-16  EAST  24TH  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


tr         Rhitcred  »■  SvoMid  CIam  Mattor  at  the  Post  OSee,  at  lUlxabeth,  II.  J«— Published  weekly,  except  lint  two  weeks  lo  Aaffvit^ 


Vol.  LXXIII.,  No.  7. 


SEPTEMBER  1.  1906. 


St.M  A  VKAR 
SIX  eSMTS  A  OOPY 


Just  Published 


BROOKS'S    RE,ADE,RS 

By  Stratton   D,  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  St^hools^  Hoston,   Mass. 


FIVE.   BOOK  se:rie:s 

First  Year       . 10.25 

Second  Year   . . , ,       .:I5 

TmRD  Year        40 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years r?0 

SiiTH,  Seventh,  AND  Eighth  Years 60 

EIGHT    BOOK    SERIES 

First  Year |0,25 

Second  Year  ...  *  — 35 

Third  Year 40 

Fourth  Year .40 

Fifth  Year  , , 40 

Shth  Year    , 40 

Seventh  Year     , . .  - , 40 

Eighth  Year  - . . . .  ■. 40 


THESE  new  readers  form  a  good  all-round 
basal  series  suitable  for  use  in  any  school, 
but  they  will  appeal  to  teachers  particularly 
because  of  their  very  easy  gradation.  Both 
in  thought  and  expression  the  books  are  so  carefully 
graded,  that  each  selection  is  but  slightly  more 
difficult  than  the  preceding  one,  and  there  is  no  real 
gap  anywhere, 

<LAlthough  a  wide  variety  of  reading  matter  is  pro- 
vided, good  literature  embodying  child  interests  has 
been  considered  of  fundamental  importance.  Lessons 
of  a  similar  nature  are  grouped  together,  and  topics 
relating  to  kindred  subjects  recur  somewhat  regu- 
larly. All  are  designed  to  quicken  the  child's  obser- 
vation and  increase  his  appreciation. 


€LBy  the  use  of  this  series  the  child  will  be  taught  to 
read  in  such  a  manner  as  will  appeal  to  nis  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  masterpieces  of  many  famous  writers*  He 
will  gain  a  knowledge  of  many  subjects  and  acquire 
pure  and  attractive  ideals  of  life  and  conduct.  His 
imagination  will  be  cultivated  by  pleasing  tales  of 
fancy,  and  he  will  also  be  taught  a  love  of  country 
and  given  glimpses  into  the  life  of  other  lands. 

<Lln  mechanical  appearance,  the  bucks  are  as  attrac- 
tive as  they  can  he  made*  Each  volume  contains  a 
large  number  of  choice  illustrations  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  reproductions  of  famous  paint 
ings,  have  been  made  especially  to  fit  the  selec- 
tions. 


c 


Send       for       illustrated       descriptive 
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AMERICAN    BOOK     COMPANY 


Niw  YorE 


Cifvclnnall 


Chlc&f9 


Boston 
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JUST       PUBLISHED 

Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetics 

By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  I).,  LL.D. 

First  Book $0.35        Second  Book $0.40 

Third  Book $0.45 

THIS  new  series  of  arithmetics  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Milne  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung 
up  in  some  quarters  tor  a  treatment  of  the  subject  upon  somewhat  new  lines.     This  treatment, 
does  not,  however,  depart  from  the  old  and  tried  foundations  whicli  have  gained  for  his  previous 
series  the  widest  use  throughout  the  country. 

In  planning  the  Progressive  Arithmetics,  the  author  has  preserved  these  older  features,  and  infused 
them  with  new  life  by  a  combination  with  what  is  best  in  modern  methods  of  instruction. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books  teach  the  processes  of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as 
to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  train  the  power  of  rapid,  accurate,  and  skillful  manipulation  o 
numbers.  The  inductive  method  is  applied,  leading  pupils  to  discover  truths  for  themselves,  but  it  is  sup- 
plemented by  model  solutions  and  careful  explanations  of  each  new  step.  The  problems,  which  have  been 
framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries. 

Reviews  of  various  forms  are  a  marked  feature.  Usefulness  is  the  keynote.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions always  serve  a  practical  purpose. 

Melodic  Music  Series 

Hy  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper 

First  Reader $0.25        Third  Reader $0.40 

Second  Reader  .30        Fourth  Reader .50 

THIS  new  four-book  course  presents  a  graded  collection  of  choice  songs,   not  requiring  the  use  of 
charts.     The   books  clearl)-  outline   each  year's   work,  providing  all   the  necessary  material,  so 
gravied  jnd  explained  that  the  course  can  be  conducted  without  difficulty  by  teachers  who  have 
had  but  little  experience  in  teaching  music. 

There  is  a  simple  and  natural  development  in  rhythm,  in  chromatics,  in  minor  and  part  writing,  and 
in  tone  study.  Throughout,  the  song  element  is  the  basis  of  study.  The  words  of  the  songs  are  especially 
fitted  for  each  grade.      They  pertain  to  the  child  world  and  are  bright,  cheerful,  and  interesting. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  classical  composers,  and  a  large  number  of  folk  songs,  the  series  includes 
a  noteworthy  collection  of  songs  contiibuted  especiall\'  for  these  books  by  eminent  living  composers.  Never 
before  have  so  rr.:ir.y  choicr  original  songs  been  brought  together  in  a  series  of  this  kind. 


American  Book  Company 

New  York        Cincinnati        Chicago       Boston       Atlanta        Dallas       San  Francisco 
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''  Amtrloi't  IrMlMl  Railroad  " 

OperaHnir  more  than  12,000  mil.i  of   Rot: way 
Eott  of  ChicogOy  St.  Lottli  and  Qndnnoti 

00MPRI8ING  THE 

New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michii^an  Southern 

Bi|:  Four  Route 

Michii^an  Central 

Boston  A   Albany 

Pittsburg  A  Lake  Erie 

Lake   Erie    &   Western 

Chicas^o,  Indiana  &  Southern 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  £:  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa 

and   Rutland   Railroads 

For  A  copy  of  **Axnerica*8  Winter  Resortt"  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp  (o  George  H.  Daniels,  Mdoager  General  Ad- 
vertising Department.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  >ork 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  TraflSc  Manager, 

HEW  YORK. 


2  0,51   2 

REMINGTON 


#=^ 


TYPEWRITERS 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
vastly  more  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is 
reflected  in  the  equipment  of  the  commer- 
cial schools. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


THREE    VALUABLE    BOOKS 


Art  of  Class  Managsmsiit 

ByAsst.  Snpt.  J.  S.  Taylor  Ph.D.  of  the  N.Y. 
City  Schools.  A  most  practical  book,  orim' 
nally  prepared  for  nse  of  the  author's 
teachers.   Cloth,  12  mo.  Si .00. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


EduMtlon  Through  Nature 

B7  Prof.  J.  B.  U nnaon.  Fb.  D.  8lat«  Normal 
Bcboul,  EllenRbnrs,  Wash.  The  latest  book 
on  Nature  Stniy  for  the  working  teacher. 
Cloth,  ISmo.n.iS. 


Praetleal  and  Artltlla  Baskalry 

By  Lanra  Bollini  Tinatey.  former  ftinei- 
pal  in  the  Minneaootia  Public  Seltoolai 
The  ttrnt  book  pabiisbed  on  bafketrjN 
<1e>i«ned  ezpreiisly  for  teaohers  and 
Bchools.   Cloth,  ismo.    t<.w. 


11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


Notice  the 
equally  artistic. 


NIICIPATE    THE    WANTS   OF   YOUR 
pupils  by  seeing  that  they  are  well  sup- 
plied with  DIXON'S  SSi;^T*?  PENCILS. 
We  can  take  care  of  your  orders, 
if  we  are  notified  in  time. 

Remember  it  takes  four  weeks  at 
least,  to  make  the  commonest  kind  of 
a  pencil,  and  if  you  want  something 
special,  either  in  quality  of  lead,  or 
style  of  finish,  it  would  take  fully 
a  month  longer, 
initial  letter  in  this  advertisement;  others  will  follow 


Send  16c  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  a  package  of  pencils  that  will  surprise  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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New  French  and  other  Foreign  BotOss 

FOBU«HID  BT 

WILLIAM  R.  JENIQNS,  New  York 

'll/KjMblish  the  Berof.  IHtCroqaet,  8««t«w  And  oiher  weU  known  BMthods 
▼▼  •><>«  mtblioAtiona  aro  ap-to-date  and  need  in  many  of  the  best  MhooU  and 

•ooUecee.  The  general  stook  of  imported  books  is  lane,  not  only  oor  own  pabli- 
cations,  bat  those  of  all  pablishsrs  at  home>and  abroad.  ♦  nr  Ho0MBm»  rhot»U, 
Omiim  ChmitU,  and  other  series,  low-prieed.  eontain  masterpieoes  of  French, 

Spanish  and  Itolian  authors,  many  haring  notes  in  Bnslish. 

Uine,B.L..L.D.,eloth.UM  paces,  7i  cents. 

Robinson's 
German  Verb  Form 


New  in  the  Bercy  Series 
Simple  Grammaire  Francasie 

By  p.  Beroy  and  O.  Oastenier 

aoth,tiii  paces,  auo 
Historiettes  et  Poesies. 

By  Marie  M.  Bobiqae.  board,  60  cents. 
Good  dear  type,  and  reoommends 
itself  by  «lie  simplicity  of  the  plan  as 
well  as  by  the  snbjscts  which  compose 
it.  Ck»nTSrsation  follows  each  •torletle. 
Tables  and  poetry,  easy  to  learn,  are 
littls  masterpieces. 

New  Edition,  with  telectioiit  from 
the  Utest  Bxnmination  Papers  of  the 
▼arious  leading  colleges  in  the  U.  S. 

Short  Selections  for 
Translating 
English  into  French 

▲rrancttd  procreesiTsly,  with  ez- 
planatovy  and  cvamna^oal  notee.  by 
Psol  Bercy,  limo,  cloth,  MB  pacee,  76 
cents. 

Hew  Edition,  with  Introductiont 
and  Rotes  by  R.  E.  Bassett 

La  Neuvaine  de  Colette 

Mo.  9  Romans  Choivis 
Py  Jeanne  Bcholts,  dotb,  86eenU; 
paper,  60  cents. 

Send  for  a  complete  list. 

Choses  de  France 

I^coos  de  Conversation 
La  France,  sea  Industries,  son  Hi»- 
toireet  eee  lostitations.    By  O.  Fon> 


»  board 


A'Man  for  ngnUt  systematic  drill. 
f  Verb  at  a  Glance  Chart  in- 


ffixeHl-SzU,  M  paces. 
coTsr^in  cents 

A-      - 
The   . 
cinded. 

New  Dictionary  of  the  French 
and  English  Languages 

ByOliftonand  McLaochltn.  HUe, 
8  z  ft  z  S 1-S  Inches,  OTsr  SOU  paces,  cloth, 
•LW. 

Its  larce  type  cood  paper,  concise 
ye»  3lesr  arrancement,  and  the  ezcell 
ent  pronunciation  of  each  word,  ap> 
peals  to  all  aeekinc  •  cood  handy  refer- 
ence dictionary  for  school  or  library 
use. 

Le  Verre  d*Eau 

Ou  les  Bffets  et  les  Causes 

Comedy  in  fire  Acts 

No.  n  Theatre  Contemporain 

By  Eocene  Scribe.    With  Inirodnotion 

and  Notes,  paper,  fft  cents. 

Send  for  a  complete  liet. 

Japanese  for  Daily  Use 

By  E.  p.  Prentys  and  Sasamoto. 
<ft  cent*. 

Game  of  the  Caesars 

''rice,  complete,  with  fac-simple  of 
Roman  coins,  <l.Ml. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  Professor  in 
Latin :  *•  A  boy  familUr  with  tbie  irame 
could  pass  any  examination  in  Roman 
history  of  that  period." 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examination.    Write 
ns  if  yon  need  asslatance  in  choosinc  your  French  and  other  foreicn  books. 

Foreign  Book  Catalogue 

To  corer  all  requirements,  detailed  descriptions  of  each  work  are  iriTCD,  and  an 
author,  subject  and  title  Index  will  be  found  in  the  front  of  the  Catalocne. 

WM.  R.  JENKINS.  851-8S3  Sixth  Ave.,  eor  480i  St.,  N.  Y. 
No  Branch  Stores 


The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company 

At  This  Season  Makes  a  Specialty  of 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

OUR  SELECTED  SCHOOL  BOCK  STOCK 
ENABLES  US  TO  SAVE  YOU  TIME  AND 
MONEY.  WE  CAN  SHIP  IN  ONE  SHIP- 
MENT TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS. 
LOW  PRICES.  COMPLETE  AND  IMMEDI- 
ATE FILLING  OF  ORDERS,  PROMPT- 
NESS, AND  ACCURACY  HAVE  MADE  US 

The  Largest  Strictly  Book  Sell- 
ing House  In  the  Country    : 


AU  sorts  of  POPULAR  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS  lor  Ubrarles,  schools*  and  bookseUers 

We  mail  an  application  our  School  Book  Catalogue  con- 
taining net  and  mailing  prices,  and  telegraphic  code. 


33-37  East  170i  SL  NEW  YORK 


The  Jones  Read^s  by  Grades 

Bi|:bt  Books 

Important  features  of  the  series 

The  abundsnce  of  the  readiQg  matter. 

The  sound  pedacrofirical  pcinciplea  on 
which  the  books  are  constructed. 

The  superior  mechanical  execution  of 
the  volumes. 

The  Jones  Readers  are  rapidly  becoming  fairoriaes 
with  teachers  and  pupils.  An  IHustrsted  announce- 
ment will  be  sent  on  request. 

Baker  and  Wai*e's  Municipal 
Qovernment  of  New  York  City 

Intended  to  acquaint  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
with  the  mechanism  of  their  own  city  government, 
and  to  inspire  within  them  a  broader  conception  of 
social  needs  and  of  civic  betterment. 

Qinn  &  Company  Publishers 


Boston 
Oftkbrnd 


Now  York 
AtbmU 


Ctalcaso 
DidiM 


Cotumbvo 


Kellogg's 
English  Composition 

MAYNARD,    MERRILL    AND    COMPANY 
announce    the    publication   of   "  English 
Composition,"    by     Brainerd     Kellogg, 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and   Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 

Interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors  intro- 
duce the  lessons  and  the  pupil's  attention  is  called 
to  the  office  and  qualities  ot  their  paragraphs,  the 
choice  and  handling  of  words,  the  punctuation 
and  capitalization,  and  the  imagery  ^employed. 
He  is  exercised  in'ffie  construction  of  frameworks, 
in  the  development  of  points  into  paragraphs,  in 
the  grouping  of  these  into  themes,  and  in  the 
writing  of  all  kinds  of  letters. 

The  extracts  run  the  gamut  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion,  exposition,  argument,  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive, and  persuasion,  and  lead  up  to  those  con- 
taining pathos,  humor,  sarcasm,  and  satire. 
These  arefoltowed^y  orationis,  speeches,  debates, 
and  criticisms. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Coo 


Publishers 
44-46  Ea«t  Twenty-Thinl   Street 


»      UAm  York 


^q>temberl,  1906 
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SCHOOL    DESKS 


MADE    AND  SOLD    BY  THE 

AMERICAN 
SEATI NG 
COM  PANY 


EXCEL  ALL 
OTHERS  IN 


VAR lETY 
DESIGN 

and 

UTILITY 


Our  Separate  Chair  and  Desk  represented  in  the  upper  left  corner  symbolizes 
Strength.  Beauty,  and  Comfort,  and  is  built  in  different  sizes.  Adjustable,  it  in- 
<iividualizes  and  fits  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the  PRIMARY  to  the  COLLEGIATE. 

Our  Combination  Desk  and  Automatic  Seat,  represented  in  the  upper  right 
corner,  typifies  the  latest  improvements  and  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
construction  of  MODERN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE.  Its  sizes  and  adjustments 
protect  health  and  insure  convenience  for  all  occupants  large  and  small. 

Our  Combination  Stationary  Desk  and  Automatic  Seat,  represented  in  the 
lower  left  corner,  is  built  in  both  singles  and  doubles  with  either  entire  or 
Separate  seats,  and  commends  itself  for  Elegance,  Endurance,  and  Economy. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our  Catalogues,  fully  descriptive  of  our  most  extensive 
Xines  of  desks  for  pupils,  teachers,  and  school  ofl&cials,  as  well  as  our  illustrated 
^^atalogues  and  price  lists  of 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

BIacKboards»  Crayon^  Erasers, 
Maps,  Charts,  Globes, 
Blocks,  and  eTerything 
needed  for  a  complete 
school  equipment  ef  best 
character,  and  moderate   cost. 

American  Seating  Company 


GHICAfiO 


NEW  YOBI        BOSTON       PNIUDELPHIA 
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STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

Tho  HmMi  Rndtrt  (stvtn  volmitt) 

Contain  more  reading  and  better  reading  than  any 
other  series  published.  Adopted  by  three  states  and 
used  In  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

TltNowWaUhArlthMtliM! 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Montana,  and  in  1500  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States,  including  Buffalo,  Newarlc,  Passaic,  Onuha, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Hartford,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Pitts- 
field,  Taunton,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  etc. 

Hydt't  Twt-lMk  toartt  In  Enflbh 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  eight  states  and  in  the 
public  schools  of  Columbus,  Jersey  City,  Greater  New 
Yoric,  Detroit,  Duluth,  etc.  RtadopUd  by  tbt  Stati  of 
Louisiana. 

Mlon't  Eltmealary  Phytloton 

Clear,  simple,  sensible,  well  illustrated.  For  grammar 
schools. 

Bordon't  tomprthenslYt  Mtlbod  of 
Toiihlng  Rndlng 

A  phonic  system  without  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 
It  combines  the  best  features  of  the  phonic,  synthetic, 
analytic,  and  word  methods.  Ricently  adapUd  by  tbt 
City  of  WasbingUm,  D,  C 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Hiwoll's  DiMri|rthro  ChtmMry 

Give  special  attention  to  industrial  applications  of 
chemistry  and  electro-chemistry. 

Spalding's  TIm  PrinelplM  of  Rholorio 

Characterized  by  inductive,  progressive  work,  direct 
and  concise  presentation,  critical  and  constructive 
work,  and  unusual  attention  to  the  pupil's  own  com- 
position. 

CoHon's  Physlolon  i  Briofor  Coarto 

Emphasizes  particularly  hygiene  and  the  principles 
upon  which  good  health  depeiids. 

Wolls's  Etsontiils  of  loomolry 

Contains  800  carefully  graded  exercises. 

Collon's  Zoology  I  Dosoriplhro  and  Praolloal 

Offers  an  adequate  course  for  high  schools. 

Spanboofd's  Lohrbaoh  dor  Doattohon  Spraoho 

Adooted  in  Chicago  for  use  with  all  beginners  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  public  schools. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Bood  Hoallh  for  BIris  and  Boys 

By  Bertha  Millard  Browr,  S.  B.  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology).  An  introduction  to  Colton's 
Elementary  Physiology.    For  intermediate  grades. 

Ef cryday  Life  In  Iho  Colonics 

Days  and  Doids  a  Handrcd  Years  Ago 

By  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M  Grace  Fickett.  These 
two  boolcs  give  prominence  to  industrial  and  social  life 
in  colonial  times.  The  stories  are  charmingly  told,  the 
chief  characters  are  children,  and  the  illustrations  are 
historically  accurate. 

Haaren's  How  Writing  Books 

By  John  H.  Haaren,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools* 
the  city  of  New  York  Six  books 
These  books  have  a  uniform  intermedial  slant.  The 
letter  forms  are  simple,  legible,  and  of  great  beauty. 
This  is  essentially  a  movement  series.  As  the  work 
progresses,  it  is  shown  how  the  letter  forms  are  based  on 
the  movement  exercises. 

Collon's  Physiology  I  Praolloal  and  Bosoriplhro 

This  book  comprises  in  a  single  volume  the  Briefer 
Course  and  the  Practical  Physiology. 


Wells's  Algebra  for  Sooondary  Sohools 

This  book  enables  students  to  complete  Quadratics 
during  the  first  year.  The  treatment  of  factoring  is 
adequate.  The  Graph  is  introduced  early,  being  taken 
up  with  the  Equation,  and  is  developed  fully.  It 
contains  problems  and  formulae  related  to  Physics. 
Solutions  throughout  are  required  for  other  quantities 
than  X,  y  and  z. 

Wells's  Toxl-Book  In  Algebra 

The  same  as  ••Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools**  with  six 
additional  chapters  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
most  advanced  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

PhysiMi  Thoorolloal  and  Bosoripllfo 

By  Henry  C.  Cheston,  J.  Stewart  Gibson,  and 
Charles  E.  Timmerman.  This  book  meets  fully  the 
College  Entrance  Requirements  as  promulgated  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board ;  it  also  covers  all 
the  topics  of  the  syllabus  recently  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  of  that  adopted  for 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 

Molklejohn's  no  English  Laagnge 

T{ivi$id  Ammcan  Edition,  This  new  edition  will  be 
found  worthy  the  scholarly  regard  accorded  its  prede- 
cessors. 


D.    C.    HEATH    &   COMPANY,    Publishers 


BOSTON 

laO  Boylston  St. 


NEW  YORK 

aas  Fourth  Ave. 


CHICAGO 

S78  Wabash  Ave. 


LONDON 

IS  YorkStree 
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OssiAN  Lang,  Editor. 

Individualization  in  Common  and  Private  Schools. 


American  parents  generally  prefer  the  common 
schools  to  private  schools.  When  they  do  patronize 
the  latter  it  is  because  these  appear  to  offer  decided 
advantages  which  they  covet  for  their  children.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  simple  statement  of  an  obvious 
fact.  The  American  spirit  is  opposed  to  everything 
that  tends  to  segregate  people  into  classes.  At  the 
same  time  parental  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
yoimg  seeks  naturally  for  the  best  education  to  be 
obtained.  It  therefore  behooves  common  school 
leaders  to  study  with  care  the  reasons  which  persuade 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  private  school. 

Mr.  Mackey,  supervising  principal  of  the  schools 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  calls  attention,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, to  a  most  serious  consideration.    He  says: 

"The  failure  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  individual 
pupil  is  the  most  conspicuous  and,  possibly,  the  most  danger- 
ous defect  in  many  public  schools.  Pupils  of  strongly  pro- 
nounced individuality  are  frequently  driven  from  school 
simply  because  they  cannot  go  with  the  machine.  Some 
parents  find  that  a  few  minutes  personal  instruction  at  home 
their  children  make  more  thorough  and  rapid  progress  in 
learning  reading  and  arithmetic  and  writing  than  they  make 
in  the  first  grades  at  school.  Children  are  being  sent  to  private 
schools  rather  than  to  public  schools,  as  the  questionaire 
conducted  by  Scrihner's  Magazine  clearly  shows  mainly 
because  parents  believe  that  their  children  receive  more 
individual  attention  in  private  schools  than  they  do  in  public 
schools.  The  reputation  and  the  revenue  of  the  private 
school  depend  upon  what  the  school  does  for  the  individual 
pupil." 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  this  candid  state- 
ment. Mr.  Mackey  uses  it  as  an  argument  for  a 
closer  approach  to  individualization  in  the  common 
school.  This  is  the  right  attitude.  Yet  there  are 
teachers  who  boldly  declare  that  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  common  school  to  search  for  and  look 
after  the  special  needs  of  the  individual  pupils.  The 
"class  average"  is  their  chief  anxiety.  According 
to  their  notion,  every  child  recognizing  or  desiring 
particular  care  ought  to  employ  a  tutor  or  go  to 
private  school.  Fortunately  the  number  of  these 
groveling  pedants  is  small,  noisy  tho  they  may  be 
in  their  protestations.  The  true  representatives 
of  the  enlightened  common  school  workers  share 
Mr.  Mackey's  view  that  neglect  of  the  individual 
care  of  pupfls  is  "the  most  dangerous  defect  in  many 
public  schools." 

The  great  danger  in  commoQ  school  education  is 
that  the  individual  child  is  lost  in  the  mass. 

Thoughtful  school  men  fully  realize  this  and  strive 
constantly  to  supply  the  conditions  which  will 
enable  teachers  to  do  individual  work  for  their 
pupils.  The  agitation  for  smaller  classes  is  one 
mdication  of  this  endeavor.  The  various  plans 
for  grading  and  promotion  which  have  been  pro- 
posed represent  so  many  attempts  at  solving  the 
same  proolems.    If  we  are  still  very  far  from  having 


reached  a  satisfactory  working  basis,  it  is  due  not  so 
much  to  lack  of  efficient  interest  in  the  question  as  to 
a  wrong  approach  to  solution. 

Scholastic  tradition  has  occupied  itself  almost 
exclusively  with  the  course  of  study.  Teaching 
has  been  interpreted — practically,  if  not  professedly 
— as  carrying  children  thru  the  established  program. 
Demands  for  individualization  have  accordingly 
been  transformed  into  investigation  as  to  how  l^t 
to  fit  the  several  children  to  the  program  whose 
sacredness  appears  to  be  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
school  world.  Here  may  be  found  the  chief  diffi- 
culty. Instead  of  asking  what  is  best  for  the  child, 
and  that,  and  the  other,  the  common  question  is: 
How  can  I  best  get  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  into 
these  children?  The  course  of  study  and  not  the 
children  constitutes  the  paramount  anxiety. 

Do  private  and  common  schools  differ  in  regard  to 
this  fundamental  consideration?  This  question  is 
not  easily  answered.  One  thing  is  certain:  Private 
satisfaction  they  give  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 
They  cannot  afford  to  disregard  individual  needs. 
"  My  son  does  not  seem  to  get  along  at  public  school, 
and  the  teachers  take  too  little  interest  in  helping 
him  to  fmd  his  way,"  sums  up  the  larger  percentage 
of  reasons  for  the  transference  of  children  to  private 
schools.  The  child  must  be  gotten  hold  of  somehow, 
course  of  study  or  no  course  of  study,  and  his  pre- 
dominant interests  must  be  enlisted  in  the  school, 
if  his  name  is  to  remain  on  the  rolls.  The  managers 
of  private  schools  are  aware  of  this,  and  act  accord- 
ingly, if  they  know  their  business. 

Much  as  it  is  ideally  desirable  that  all  children 
should  attend  the  common  schools,  there  probably 
never  will  be  a  time  when  we  can  afffford  to  do 
without  private  schools.  These  are  needed  for  the 
clearer  expression  they  afford  of  the  wishes  and 
ambitions  of  parents  and  pupils.  They  are  needed 
as  experiment  stations  in  which  new  educational 
ideas  may  be  tested  and  developed.  They  are 
needed  for  the  standards  they  set  for  comparison 
of  teachers,  of  teaching,  and  of  results.  Competi- 
tion is  as  necessary  in  education  as  elsewhere: 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  departments  of 
labor,  and  self-satisfaction  will  raise  its  head  unless 
there  is  this  check. 

While  the  desire  for  individual  attention  is  the 
principal  reason  for  the  support  given  to  private 
schools  it  is  of  course  not  the  only  one.  But  after 
making  due  allowances  for  little  vanities,  for  blind 
following  of  leaders,  for  the  kind  ministrations  of 
friendship  that  will  help  a  worthy  person  to  start  or 
maintain  a  school,  and  for  whatever  lesser  causes  be 
responsible,  the  fact  remains  that  the  private  school 
cannot  depend  upon  "class  averages."  Its  welfare 
is  determined  by  the  approval  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Parents  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  and  tax  themselves  besides  lor  the 
kind  of  education  which  may  be  desirable  for  their 
own  children  to  have.  Often  this  special  tax  entails 
considerable  sacrifice.  It  is,  however,  cheerfully  met, 
for  the  value  hoped  for. 
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Albert  C.  Lane. 

^he  death  of  Albert  G.  Lane  the  National 

tional  Association  suffers  an  almost  irrepar- 

J8S.    No  man  was  more  unselfishly  devoted 

protection  of  that  organization's  best  interests. 

mbined  with  careful  Dusiness  judgment  severe 

iples  of  honesty  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  respon- 

cy  resting  upon  him.     It  is  probably  not  over- 

og  the  case  when  we  credit  him  with  the  present 

perous  condition  of  the  Association's  financial 

.rs.    He  was  the  watch  dog  of  the  treasury,  and 

lOut  him  or  without  his  consent  no  step  of  im- 

tance  was  ever  imdertaken  by  that  booy.    His 

alty  to  the  schools  of  Chicago  was  equally  strong. 

served  the  city  for  many  years  and  his  zeal  in  her 

half  suffered  not  a  particle  of  diminution  when 

was  sup^^ed  in  the  superintendencv.    He  was 

man  of  sterling  character,  severe  with  himself  and 

mtie  in  his  dealings  with  others. 

Superintendent  Cooley  on  speaking  of  Mr.  Lane's 

ieath  paid  this  tribute  to  his  memory: 

He  was  a  man  whose  assistance  was  everything  to  me.  He 
was  honest  and  frank;  a  man  whose  characteristics  made  him 
not  only  one  of  the  best  known  educators  of  the  West,  but  of 
the  entire  country.  He  knew  Chicago  and  its  needs  better 
than  any  other  man,  and  his  death  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  th  ? 
school  interests  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Lane  was  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tionid  Association  from  1893  to  1894,  and  served 
for  many  years  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  executive 
committee.  He  was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death.    He  became  principal  of  a  school  in  his 


Albert  G.  Lane. 

native  city  of  Chicago,  when  not  quite  eighteen  years 
old,  enjojring  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
yoimgest  school  principal  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
When  he  was  county  superintendent,  in  1873,  the 
incident  occurred  which  has  been  frequently  told  as 
testimonv  of  his  rigid  ideas  of  honesty.  He  had 
charge  of  the  f  imds  beloneing  to  the  county  which  at 
that  time  amoimted  to  about  $32,000,  on  deposit  in 
the  old  Franklin  Bank  when  that  institution  failed. 
ytr.  Lane  would  not  have  either  the  county  or  his 
bondsmen  suffer,  and  sold  everything  he  had  to 
make  good  the  loss  to  the  last  cent. 

Mr.  Lane  knew  personally  every  principal  and 
almost  every  teacher  in  Chicago,  and  was  beloved 
and  held  in  highest  esteem  by  them  all.  His  death 
will  be  felt  as  a  personal  loss  by  all  whose  privilege 
-^  Twnui  to  know  nim  as  a  friend.  Many  thousands 
^'•v.  with  reverence. 


The  New  Spelling. 

President  Roosevelt's  endorsement  of  the  i^>eUing 
reform  movement  has  accomplished  more  m  one 
day  than  the  wrangles  in  the  N.  E.  A.  will  have  ac- 
complished in  ten  years.  And  yet,  without 
the  persistent  agitation  of  the  question  in  the  coun- 
cils of  teachers  there  would  have  been  no  platform 
for  the  President  to  stand  upon.  The  three  hundred 
words  recommended  for  general  use  represent  no 
radical  departure  from  orthographic  usage.  They 
establish  rather  uniformity  where  heretofore  there 
was  variety. 

Great  Britain  will  probablv  adhere  to  the  pictur- 
esque standard  created  for  her  by  her  printers  in 
the  beginning.  "What  we  have  we  hold  is  always 
her  motto.  Neither  bull-dog  tenacity  nor  hysteriod 
protestation  will  be  able  to  hold  up  the  reform  that 
has  bc^^un.  It  is  strange  that  a  question  of  this  kind 
can  stir  up  so  much  emotion.  It  concerns  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  life  but  very  little,  and  that  of 
the  future  life  not  at  all.  Let  us  reserve  some 
energy  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  really  worth 
while. 


"A  Valuable  Work  Crippled/' 

Under  this  caption  Mr.  Munsey's  Washington 
Times  describes  the  deplorable  ccmdition  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  matter  should  be  vigorously  handled.  The 
annual  resolutions  recorded  by  the  N.  E.  A.  have 
accomplished  nothing.  Now  let  the  individual 
teachers  take  the  matter  in  hand  with  their  Congress- 
men. Here  is  the  Times  cditcrial:  It  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head: 

Another  illustration  of  the  false  economy  with  which 
Congress  provides  for  the  bureaus  of  the  Government  is 
offered  by  a  news  item  of  Saturdav  concerning  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  For  lack  of  room,  the  head  of  that  office  has 
been  forced  to  order  the  educational  museum  boxed  and 
stored.  The  space  thus  cleared  is  needed  for  the  library  of 
the  bureau. 

This  division  of  the  departmental  service  occiipies  a  rented 
building  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  and  G  streets.  The  structure 
is  old,  poorly  or  not  at  all  adapted  to  its  present  use,  and  not 
well  situated.  That  it  is  too  small  is  sufficiently  proven  by 
the  commissioner's  reluctant  action  in  discontinuing  one  of 
its  most  valuable  and  interesting  features.  Yet  this  building 
costs  the  nation  $4,000  a  year  in  rent. 

At  the  Government's  borrowing  rate  of  1.9  per  cent.,  $4,000 
is  the  interest  on  $210,521.  That  sum  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  construct  a  handsome  new  building,  specially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  equip  both  its 
library  and  museum  with  modem  appliances.  In  the  case 
of  the  library,  the  present  accommodations,  including  the 
space  now  occupied  oy  the  museum,  are  barely  usable.  In 
tne  case  of  the  museum,  there  are  no  present  accommodations 
at  all. 

The  importance  of  the  work  involved  in  this  calculation  is 
not  generally  understood.  The  library  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  probably  the  finest  collection  of  works  on  peda- 
gogy  in  the  world.  It  is  consulted  constantly  by  teacheiB 
and  professors,  and  even  in  its  present  situation  may  fairly 
be  counted  a  wide-reaching  influence  for  the  advancement  of 
American  public  education.  The  commissioner  does  weU 
to  make  room  for  it. 

But  the  library  is  not  now  doing  more  than  half  the  work 
it  might  do.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  position  corresponding  exactly 
to  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress  before  it  was  propeiiy 
housed.  If  it  were  given  modem  shelving  and  modem 
alcoves,  if  its  employes  were  given  the  help  oimodem  equip- 
ment, if  those  who  study  there  were  given  the  advantages  oi 
good  light  and  ready  access  to  the  Dooks,  it  is  beyond  al 
question  that  the  library  would  double  its  practical  value 

Those  who  apply  to  the  Burean  of  Education  for  aid  i 
their  studies  can  help  materially  to  correct  this  penurioi 
policy.       If  they  are  awake  to  tneir  opportunities  they  w 
not  fail  to  see  that  Congress  is  properly  impressed  next  wint 
with  the  need  for  giving  this  bureau  decent  quarters, 
word  to  a  Congressman  from  a  constituent  in  Cambrid 
another  word  to  another  Congressman  from  a  constituent 
Chicago,  and  so  on,  until  the  body  of  users  of  the  bureau 
reached  the  body  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
thing  is  done.     It  can  be  achieved  without  that  aid,  but  ^ 
aid  will  accomplish  it  at  once. 
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Bay  State  Schools  and  the  Politicians. 


By  Frederick  W.  Ck)BURN. 


With  a  political  campaign  impending  which  prom- 
ises to  be  the  hottest  in  the  history  of  the  Bay  State 
(on  account  of  the  candidacy  of  John  B.  Moran  for 
tlie  governorship),  Massachusetts  educators  are 
likely  this  fall  to  have  something  to  think  about  in 
tfie  little  leisure  which  the  opening  weeks  of  school 
aJlow. 

For  the  cleansing  of  the  Aueean  stables  of  the 
Adassachusetts  legislature,  which  will  perforce  be 
SLCcompliBhed  in  the  next  year  or  so  whoever  is 
elected  governor  in  the  approaching  election,  di- 
x-ectly  concerns  every  schoolman  in  the  Common- 
^^^ealth — as  indeed  it  does  thousands  of  educators 
outside  of  Massachusetts  who  have  long  wondered 
SLt  the  incubus  that  has  been  allowed  to  hinder  in- 
dustrial and  educational  progress  in  a  state  which 
prides  itself  upon  enlightenment.  Local  school 
c^onditions  in  Boston,  and  in  many  of  the  other  cities 
of  Massachusetts,  have  been  steadily  improving,  as 
x-^egards  graftine  and  the  retention  of  inefficient 
employes.  With  a  little  of  that  self-complacency 
^liat  sdways  annoys  the  New  Yorker  or  Cidcagoan 
jFhe  Advertiser,  in  commenting  the  other  day  on  the 
X>etroit  disclosures,  said:  ''Boston  has  a  great  deal 
±M  be  thankful  for  that  its  own  school  system  is  so 
free  from  suspicion.  And  the  more  that  graft  is 
"lonearthed  in  public  school  systems  in  other  cities, 
t:iie  better  wfll  Boston  appreciate  her  own  good  f  or- 
*ame/' 

-'And  that,"  one  seems  to  hear  ejaculated  by  a 
reader  who  recalls  a  few  of  the  almost  innumerable 
iscandals  connected  with  the  management  of  Boston 
schools  in  recent  years,  ''regarding  a  system  lately 
t:ributory  to  the  tongue,  temper,  and  touch  of  the 
lady  from  Charlestown;  redolent  with  the  memories 
of  a  score  of  unsavory  book  fights;  even  now  affected 
l3y,  if  not  connected  with,  a  state  of  things  in  the 
l3uilding  of  the  new  normal  school  group  in  the  Fen- 
^^vay  which  has  led  to  an  investigation  ordered  by 
t:he  grand  jury  of  the  county!  That,  forsooth,  is 
^he  school  system  which  the  complacent  Boston 
editor  throws  up  in  shining  contrast  to  unholy 
Itetroit!" 

Yet  The  Advertiser  is  nearer  right  than  wrong,  if 
cnurent  report  as  to  the  present  status  may  be 
-tn-usted.  Mrs.  Duff  and  the  element  she  repre- 
:sented  in  the  school  board  are  for  the  present  down 
^md  out.  The  conunittee  of  this  year,  according  to 
sill  accoimts,  is  one  that  means  to  do  just  right.  Its 
.sittitude  is  part  of  the  general  ethical  revival.  It 
Sias  a  policy  of  honesty,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
^challenge  the  sincerity  of  the  motives. 

Boston  for  some  years  past  has  been  distinctly  a 
small-graft  town,  one  where  a  comparatively  small 
:mumber  of  men  has  still  been  able  to  bold  up  cor- 
:i)orations  and  individuals  for  the  price  of  an  over- 
^!oat,  or  sometimes  only  of  a  drink,  but  where  the 
opportunities  tof,  malang  big  sums  of  luieamed 
anonqr  have  lonif  since  slipped  away.    Only  for  the 
cheap  grafter  has  there  been  anv  business  left,  and 
even  so  dangerous  a  person  that  the  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, eiven  while  some  of  them  may  have  oeen  pay- 
ing the  tribute  that  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
customary,  have  been  quietly  seeking  to  eliminate  him. 
The  politicians  a  few  years  ago  were  bewailing 
that  the  only  graft  left  in  Boston  was  in  the  school 
system.    FYom  even   that   stronghold   th^   have 
lleen  pretty  well  ousted  and — ^my  informant  is  a 
politician  who  has  ^'repented"  and  settled  down  to 
live  the  upris^t  life — th^r  are  making  their  last 
stand  in  the  legislature  on  Beacon  Hill.    In  a  meas- 
ure— ^according  to  my  source  of  infcMination,  which  I 
presume  to  oe  reliable — the  statements  made  by 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  to  the  effect  that  the  highest 
legislative  body  of  the  Bay  State  has  repeatedly  been 
bought  and  sold  like  sausages  or  fish  contains  truth. 
Not  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  corrupt,  but 
that  year  after  year  a  corrupt  group,  generally  about 
forty  in  numb«-  (all  thieves  are  forty)  with  a  self- 
perpetuating  membership,  has  held  the  balance  of 
power  and  levied  tribute  upon  whoever  has  wanted 
legislation,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  from 
the  public's  point  of  view.  These  men  have  had 
a  definite  scale  of  prices  and  their  leaders  have 
kept  all  the  "swag"  in  their  own  hands,  never  de- 
livering any  of  it  to  any  man  of  whose  honesty  (in 
the  sense  of  staying  bought)  they  were  not  thoroly 
convinced. 

But  the  management  of  this  precious  gang  slipped 
up  badlv  during  the  last  session  when  mey  allowed 
one  of  their  number,  a  South  End  barber  trained  in 
the  school  of  practical  politics,  but  too  youthful  to 
be  duly  cautious,  to  handle  some  mon^  which  had 
been  raised  to  ddfeat  an  anti-bucket-shop  bill.  The 
young  man  in  question  approached,  apparently, 
some  of  his  fellow  members  whom  a  more  experi- 
enced lobbyist  would  have  left  alone,  as  being  prob- 
ably too  honest  to  be  influenced.  Two  of  tbese  men 
told  of  the  offer  that  was  made  to  them.  An  investi* 
gation  was  promptly  started  by  the  district  attorn^, 
only  to  be  interrupted  when  the  legudature  resolved 
to  investigate  itself,  in  secret  session,  and  soon  after 
discovered  that,  according  to  law,  a  member  who 
had  testified  before  the  legislative  conmiittee  was 
henceforth  immune  from  t^tifying  in  the  courts. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  its  conmiittee  the  legis- 
lature exonerated  everybody  except  the  yoimg  man 
who  is  alleged  to  have  offered  money  (which  no  one 
took,  altho  the  bill  was  defeated)  and  a  memb^  who 
talked  too  freely  regarding  a  proffer  that  (as  he  after- 
ward admitted)  was  never  made.  The  former  of 
these  culprits  was  expelled  from  the  "great  and 
honorable  court";  the  latter  was  censured. 

The  dishonored  barber-politician,  who  had  made 
a  scene  just  before  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  which 
he  uttered  dark  threats  of  exposure,  communicated 
to  the  district  attorney  some  mformation  the  details 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  divulged  even  by 
Mr.  Hearst's  newspaper.  There  is  shorfly  to  be  a 
trial  which,  if  it  is  as  sensational  and  damaging 
as  is  popularly  expected,  will  tend,  to  make  reason- 
ably honest  citizens  thruout  the  Commonwealth 
much  more  careful  in  future  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past  regarding  the  personal  character  of  the 
men  whom  they  send  as  their  representatives  in  the 
legislature. 

So  much,  not  by  way  of  muck-raking,  but  as  an 
indication  of  the  betterment  of  political  conditions 
now  going  on  in  an  influential  American  state — a 
betterment  which  is  bound  to  have  a  beneflcial  effect 
upon  the  situation  of  every  superintendent  and 
teacher  in  the  section. 

The  investigation,  for  example,  which  District 
Attorn^  Moran  is  conducting  mto  the  manner  in 
which  the  contracts  for  work  on  the  new  normal 
school  in  the  Fenway  are  being  lived  up  to  is  likely 
to  have  a  very  good  effect,  whether  or  not  any  evi- 
dences of  wrong-doing  are  discovered  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  It  should  at  least  make  all  con- 
tractors, large  and  small,  who  do  schoolhouse  work, 
more  scrupijJous  than  ever  before  in  avoiding  any- 
thing that  might  be  construed  as  violation  of  their 
agreements.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  normaJ 
school  case,  it  is  imdoubted  that  the  city  has  been 
wofully  plundered  by  schoolhouse  contractors  in  the 
past. 
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What  is  claimed  by  the  prosecution  in  the  normal 
school  matter  is  that  the  contractor  now  at  work  on 
the  foundations  has  not  been  using  in  the  making  of 
concrete  a  requisite  amoimt  of  cement  to  render  the 
building  safe,  and  that  much  of  the  crushed  rock 
used,  which  should  be  trap,  is  Roxbury  pudding 
stone,  a  kind  inferior  to  that  required. 

The  grand  lury  has  found  sufficient  presumption 
of  piilt  to  indict;  what  will  actually  be  prov^  re- 
mams,  of  course,  to  be  seen.  A  member  of  the  con- 
tracting firm  has  said: 

In  fact,  I  am  positive  that  the  assertion  that  there  was  any 
graft  in  the  use  of  cement  is  false,  and  made  out  of  whole 
cloth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  minute  and  unceasing  inspection 
and  supervision  of  that  job  by  the  different  officials  was  car- 
ried as  far  as]possible.     At  times  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 


Friends'  School  in  West  Philadelphia. 


someone  behind  the  scenes  was  forcing  such  an  inspection 
as  I  have  never  seen  work  subjected  to  oefore — just  to  hound 
the  contractors. 

The  city  had  two  inspectors  constantly  employed  on  the 
buildings,  the  architects  had  two  superintendents,  and  I  had 
my  own  superintendent,  and  if  any  shortage  could  eo  unob- 
served while  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  these  nve  men 
it  seems  very  strange.  The  charges  of  ^praft  are  absurd,  as 
an  investigation  wiD  show.     I  am  certain  that  the  charges 


tember  12,  under  a  new  set  of  regulations,  involving 
a  number  of  important  departures.  The  former 
supervisors  are  henceforth  to  be  called  assistant 
superintendents.  The  business  agent  is  a  newlv 
created  official  who  will  relieve  the  auditing  clerk 
of  many  of  his  former  duties.  The  term '  'elementary' ' 
schools  is  to  include  all  day  and  evening  schools, 
except  the  normal,  high,  and  Latin  schools,  and 
the  term  "district"  is  to  apply  to  a  group  of  schools 
imder  a  single  principal. 

Women  teacners  may  no  longer  marry  and  con- 
tinue in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Boston.  When- 
ever a  teacher  gets  married  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prin- 
cipal forthwith  to  report  the  fact  to  the  busmess 
agent  who  removes  her  name  from  the  pay-roll  from 
the  date  of  marriage.  ' 

The  question  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, long  a  burning  one  in  Boston, 
has  been  compromised.  It  may 
not  be  inflicted  upon  girls  in  any 
school,  or  upon  boys  in  the  Latin 
or  high  schools  or  kindergarten, 
or  in  sight  of  other  pupils.  It  is 
restricted  to  blows  on  the  hand 
from  a  rattan,  and  is  to  be  resorted 
to  only  in  extreme  cases  and  after 
the  nat  ire  of  the  offence  has  been 
mlly  explained  to  the  offending 
pupils.  Investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject last  winter  showed  that  many 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  system 
get  abng  without  resorting  at  all 
to  corporal  punishment. 

The  eleme  itary  school  course  is 
to  be  changed  gradually  from  nine 
to  eight  years,  bringing  the  Boston 
system  into  accord  with  the  major- 
ity of  American  school  systems, 
„         ,  ^         „  T^  .    .    ,  and,  incidentally,  effecting  a  saving 

Emma  J.  Broomell,  Principal.  ^f  ^yj^^j.  $250,000  in  salaries.     No 


originated  with  some  person  or  persons  with  an  axe  to  grind. 

mav  be  possible  that  some  of  the  laborers  in  mixine 

cement  used  a  little  under  the  right  amount,  a  thing  which 


might  happen  on  any  job,  the  work  as  a  whole  was  carried 
out  on  a  high  standard  and  fully  up  to  the  specifications. 

Sensational  tho  this  investigation  is,  a  far  more  im- 
portant matter  as  regards  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  is  the  effect 
of  Mayor  Fitzgerald's  cut  of  40 
cents  from  the  tax  levy  of  $3.40 
per  thousand.  The  energetic 
Irish-American  chief  official  is 
in  a  position  where  he  is  bound 
to  give  an  economical  adminis- 
tration. The  question  is 
whether  he  is  not  carrying  his 
ideas  of  economy  too  far. 
School  Committeeman  Brock 
has  made  a  statement  to  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
the  Mayor  has  actually  lopped 
half  a  million  dollars  off  the 
educational  budget  and  that 
the  annual  increase  of  2,500 
new  pupils  will  be  quite  unpro- 
vided for.  Chairman  Storrow  is 
still  in  Europe,  so  that  his  com- 
ments upon  the  Mayor's  policy 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Meantime    the     schools     of 
the    city    are    to    start    Sep- 


displacement  of  teachers  now  in  service  is  involved,  for 
these  will  all  be  taken  care  of  by  the  normal  growth  of 
the  schools,  but  the  change  may  work  some  luuxlship  to 
candidates  who  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  in. 
These  and  many  other  improvements,  which  are 
being  introduced  this  fall  for  the  first  time,  are  an 
indication  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  management  of  a 
system  which  a  few  years  ago  was  found  by  nearly 
all  outside  and  imprejudiced  observers  to  be — on 
accoimt,  of  course,  of  sinister  political  influences — 
singularly  backward  for  a  city  of  the  pretensions  of 
Boston. 


Friends'  Girard  Avenue  School,  Philadelphia.     Emma  Barnes  Wallace,  Principal. 
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The  idle  Boy. 


By  William  Noyes,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Teachers  College,^eW  York. 
From  The  Independent.    Used  by  permission. 


Shall  a  boy  in  his  early  teens  learn  to  work? 
Once  there  was  no  question  about  this.  Within  a 
generation  or  two  a  large  part  of  a  boy's  education 
consisted  in  the  work  he  had  to  do.  When  only 
one-eighth  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of  8,000 
or  more,  which  was  as  late  as  1850,  almost  every 
boy  either  lived  in  the  country  or  had  access  to  it. 
Here  he  learned  how  animals  were  bom  and  how 
to  care  for  them;  and  how  to  get  workout  of  them; 
he  learned  about  the  crops,  their  variety,  their  rota- 
tion, then-  seasons  and  their  diseases.  He  could  ob- 
serve how  things  were  done,  both  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  neighboring  shops,  all  of  which  were  wide 
open  to  view.  He  had  chances  to  try  his  hand  at 
various  sorts  of  activity,  and  thus  could  find  his 
own  bent  for  a  calling.  Nor  was  he  only  watching; 
he  was  also  working.  His  own  constructive  powers 
were  called  into  play,  whether  in  making  toys  and 
traps  for  himself,  or  in  helping  in  the  multitudi- 
nous operations  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and  in 
the  home.  One  could  easily  make  out  a  list  of  two 
score  or  more  distinct  occupations  in  which  boys 
took  part  on  the  farm.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  the  definite  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
trades,  so  that  the  boys  were  educated  by  learning 
to  work  at  some  particular  trade.  Work  was  a 
means  of  education  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word. 
It  was  ajso  an  important  object  of  such  formal  edu- 
cation or  "schooling,"  as  was  provided.  The 
i' learning"  of  the  school  was  intended  to  supplement 
the  labor  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  shop,  in 
making  labor  more  intelligent  and  efficient.  And, 
on  the  whole,  the  result  was  good.  Industrial 
efficiency  was  actually  attained  by  the  educational 
methods  pursued. 

In  great  contrast  with  these  conditions  of  all- 
around  training  which  prepared  the  child  for  indus- 
trial life,  stand  present  conditions.  For  a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  the  children  the  place  of  the 
fidds  and  woods  is  largely  taken  by  the  dirty,  bar- 
ren street,  and  the  workshop  constantly  open  to 
view  is  converted  into  the  factory  into  which  the 
child  may  go  only  to  be  exploited  and  degraded. 
The  child  has  been  robbed  of  all  of  those  out  of 
school  educative  influences  which  centered  in  the 
domestic  industries.  To  take  their  place  the  only 
educative  institution  which  we  have  developed  is 
the  school.  Where  as  once  there  were  two  sides  to 
the  child's  education,  balancing  and  reinforcing 
each  other,  there  has  come  to  be  but  one  which 
absorbs  all  the  serious  thought  and  effort  of  the  child. 
As  the  city  has  been  overgrowing  the  country  and 
the  apprentice  system  had  died  and  the  home  has 
surrendered  its  employments,  the  school  has  grown 
in  importance.  But  the  functions  which  the  farm 
and  the  little  shop  and  the  home  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon,  the  school  has  not  assumed.  To  be 
sure,  the  number  and  variety  of  subiects  in  its  cur- 
riculum has  increased,  school  attendance  has  been 
made  compulsory  for  longer  terms  and  to  a  greater 
age>  but  in.  one  respect  it  has  utterly  failed.  No 
provision  has  been  made  to  furnish  that  valuable 
industrial  experience  to  the  child  which  the  earlier 
forms  of  industry  did  provide.  Children  are  cram- 
msd  Unth  information  and  "trained"  in  various 
ways,  but  they  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
necee^ty  for  work.  Not  only  is  it  true,  as  Super- 
intendent Seaver,  of  Boston,  has  said,  that  'The 
traditional  balance  between  learning  and  labor  has 
been  upset,  and  learning  taken  the  whole  time"  it 
is:  one;  particular  kind  of  learning  that  has  taken 
the  whole  time.    Familiarity  with  industrial  pro- 


cesses which  once  constituted  a  large  part  of  the 
"conventionalities  of  intelligence,"  has  been  rele- 
gated into  obscurity.  Literacy  has  become  a  sort 
of  a  fetich  which  we  confidently  believe  will  cure 
all  our  ills,  while  a  large  and  important  factor, in 
education,  learning  by  work,  has  been  left  to  tie  ' 
horrible,  dens  of  exploitation  in  which  many  of  our 
children  are  sooner  or  later  caught  as  unskilled  child 
laborers. 

This  horrible  problem  of  child  labor  is,  after  all, 
but  a  part  of  a  larger  problem,  another  phase  of 
which  is  child  idleness.  To  a  majority  of  city 
children,  after  leaving  school,  either  for  the  day  or 
for  life,  there  is  but  one  alternative  open,  either  to 
be  exploited  as  child  laborers  or  to  be  idlers  on  the 
street  thru  much  or  all  of  their  waking  hours.-  We' 
have  taken  away  the  time  honored  employments  of 
children,  and  have  left  to  them  only  the  choice  be- 
tween overwork  and  idleness.  As  any  intelligent 
city  parent  can  testify,  it  costs  more  to  keep  a  boy 
at  some  worthy  and  educative  emplo3anent  than  to 
keep  him  idle.  What  was  once  a  matter  of  easy 
domestic  adjustment  has  become  a  great  social 
problem. 

That  problem,  at  least  from  the  educator's  point 
of  view,  is  to  unite  labor  and  learning. 

The  only  serious  attempt  to  solve  this  problem 
has  been  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  manual 
training  into  the  schools.  The  movement  started 
naturally  enough  in  the  making  of  simple  kitchen 
and  other  household  utensils  at  a  time  and  place 
when  industry  was  largely  domestic.  But  in  mod- 
em city  life  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  home  has 
moved  from  the  kitchen  to  the  sitting-room,  if,  in- 
deed, there  can  be  said  to  be  any  center  of  gravity 
in  a  modem  city  home  which  is  a  little  squeezed  in  a 
flat,  where  the  principal  functions  are  eating  and 
resting.  Its  functions  have  become  so  restricted 
that  there  is  very  little  that  the  child  can  contribute, 
especially  in  the  way  of  hand-made  utensils,  that 
is  of  any  real  value.  The  demand  for  his  work  is 
an  artificial  demand,  created  for  his  good,  and  he 
is  generally  astute  enough  to  perceive  that  fact. 
So  far  as  he  is  concemed,  the  process  of  making 
these  utensils  is  fictitiously  interesting  and  facti- 
tiously important.  The  work  that  is  given  him  to 
do  has  no  vital  and  evident  relation  to  the  great 
world  of  industry  about  him.  Production  is  no 
longer  domestic,  but  has  become  social.  Hence, 
to  keep  the  boy  still  in  the  personal  craftsman  stage, 
when  almost  everything  is  being  produced  mechanical- 
ly and  socially,  is  to  deny  him  one  of  his  greatest  in- 
heritances. Yet  all  that  the  constructive  hand 
work  commonly  done  in  the  schools  does  for  him  is 
to  take  him  to  the  town  or  craft  stage  of  society, 
and  there  leave  him  outside  of  the  threshold  of 
modem  industry.  To  modem  industry  proper  he 
is  not  introduced  under  the  guidance  of  wise  teach- 
ers. He  sees  it  with  no  perspective.  He  is  plunged 
into  it  when  he  leaves  school — I  cannot  say  when 
he  is  educated — under  the  compulsion  of  leaming 
to  do  one  minute  act.  He  is  not  educated  by  the 
industrial  system,  as  his  grandfather  was;  he  is 
simply  fed  into  its  maw. 

Even  if  our  manual  training  methods  were  well 
planned  with  reference  to  modem  industry,  how 
much  of  it  would  a  boy  be  likely  to  leam  who  spent 
only  one  one-hundredth  of  his  waking  hours  at 
work?  Yet  that  is  all  that  a  boy  in  oiu-  best- 
equipped  schools  gets  in  "manual  training."  Such 
dabbling  as  this  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  , 
work. 
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Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

convenience  of  the  pupils.  The  heating  service  is 
fully  adequate  even  in  the  most  severe  weather. 
Fire-escapes  are  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  danger  to 
a  minimum. 

The  large  yard  around  the  school  and  meeting 
house  give  room  for  play  and  exercise  in  the 
opoi  air.    A  well-equipped  gymnasium  is  pro- 
vided, where  pupils  receive  regular  physical 
training  imder  a  thoroly  competent  instructor. 

The  kindergarten  is  located  in  a  particu- 
larly attractive  room  on  the  first  floor.  Chil- 
dren are  admitted  at  the  age  of  three.  They 
spend  their  mornings  together  under  the 
direction  of  a  sympathetic  teacher,  who  stimu- 
lates their  natural  activity,  lives  in  their  worlds 
and  sees  life  from  their  point  of  view. 

The  primary  school  mcludes  three  years  of 
regular  instruction.  The  opening  exercise  con- 
sists of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
principal,  the  repeating  of  texts  by  the  pupils, 
and  appropriate  songs  and  recitations.  The 
teachers  hold  parents'  meetings  to  consider 
the  "best  opportunities  for  the  moral,  physi- 
cal, and  intellectual  development  of  every 
child  in  the  home,  and  in  the  school,  and  for 
the  consideration  of  the  means  that  shall  bring  the 
home  and  the  school  into  intelligent  sympathy  and 
cooperation."  Special  care  is  given  to  habits  of 
study,  to  conduct,  neatness,  and  attention  as 
aids  in  character  building. 

In  the  intermediate  school  for  girls  competent 


and  wcperienced  teachers  strive 
to  develop  intellectual  ability 
and  high  womanly  character. 
While  the  school  includes  in  ite 
curriculum  manual  training,  art, 
nature  study,  etc.,  it  stands  for 
careful  training  in  such  fimda- 
mental  subjects  as  mathematics, 
English,  etc.,  in  which  a  fema 
foundation  must  be  laid  during 
these  early  years;  The  course  in 
English  cultivates  a  taste  for  good 
reading.  It  helps  the  pupu  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  language 
and  to  speak  and  write  the  mother 
tongue  with  simplicity  and  cor- 
rectness. Nature  study  has  proved 
a  most  valuable  part  of  tbeivorkJ 
The  large  yard  adjoining  the 
school  furnishes  space  for  a 
school  garden  in  which  each  chfld 
has  a  part.  Field  excursions  are 
made  at  suitable  times  during 
the  year.  Visits  are  also  made 
to  museums  and  places  of  historical  interest  lin 
and  near  the  city.  The  art  work  consists  fof 
freehand  drawng  from  casts  and  nature,  de- 
signing and  a  study  of  color  combinations  and 
contrasts.      Pencils,    crayons,    and    water    colors 


Yard  and  Grounds. 


Yard  and  Grounds. 

are  used.  Sight  singing  is  taught  in  all  classes. 
The  corps  of  teachers  of  the  intermediate  school 
for  boys  has  been  reorganized  and  the  instruction 
brought  to  the  highest  efficiency.  The  principal 
has  been  selected  not  only  for  his  educational  and 
teaching  ability,  but  also  on  account  of  his  special 

Qualifications  to  associate  with  and  in- 
uence  boys  at  this  critical  time  of  life. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  both  Normal  school 
and  college,  and  as  such,  realizes  that 
thoroness  is  of  first  importance  in 
elementary   teaching,   and   mterests  his 

Eupils  in  the  larger  opportunities  im^! 
roader  outlook  that  comes  with  bidbiT^ 
education.  His  assistants  are  all  teadbi^; 
of  special  qualifications  and  succesiQd. 
experience.  The  instruction  is  so  plamiSv 
as  to  meet  each  boy^s  fndividuaf  i  " 
and  to  help  him  in  the  formatfaai. 
right  habits  of  study.  Both  before: 
after  the  regular  sessions,  the  bpysl 
the  privilege  of  a  study  hall,  wbm  i 
may  complete  the  preparation  of  leL,—^ 
under  the  direction  and  assistftiiee  fit; 
teachers  in  charge.  Those  who  fafl  m' 
their  work  are  required  to  use  tlus 
opportunity  to  make  their  progress  more;: 
satisfactory. 
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Dining  Room,  Friends'  Central  School. 

The  location  of  the  Friends'  Girard  Avenue  School, 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Seventeenth  street  and 
Girard  avenue,  is  especially  convenient  to  a  large 
residence  section.  Seven  different  trolley  lines 
pass  within  a  square  of  the  school,  making  it  easily 
accessible  from  the  western,  northern,  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  city.  A  beautiful, 
well-equipped  gvmnasium  has  been  added 
to  the  school  during  the  last  year.  It 
occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  one 
wing  of  the  school  building,  and  in 
ideasant  weather  is  flooded  with  sun- 
lit thru  nine  large  windows.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  r^ular  gymnasium  instiuc- 
tion  in  physi^  culture  given  during 
school  hours,  the  gymnasium  is  open  in 
the  afternoon  to  children  who  wish  to 
iday  there.  Games  of  basket  ball,  pass 
ball/  bean  bags,  etc.,  played  under  the 
care  of  a  teacher,  but  without  unreasonable 
restraint,  prove  very  enjoyable  during 
the  winter  months.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  a  kindergarten  and  the  first 
six  y^rs  of  school  training.  Upon  the 
conipletion  of  the  course,  children  are 
adinitted  to  Class  E  of  Friends'  Central 
School.  Those  who  have  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  in  any 
branch  thruout  the  year  are  exempt  from  examina- 
tfon  in  that  branch. 

The  Friends'  West  Philadelphia  School  is  located 
at  Thirty-fifth  street  and  Lancaster  avenue.  The 
school  building  was  erected  in  1901.  It  is  thoroly 
modem    in    arrangement    and    constmction.    The 


rooms  are  well  lighted  and  heated;  the 
plumbing  is  thoroly  modem;  the  drinking 
water  is  filtered  and  sterilized  before  reach- 
ing the  coolers.  Ample  play  grounds  afford 
excellent  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercise. 
The  course  of  study  covers  six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  pupils  are  admitted  to 
Class  E  of  Friends'  Central  School. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics. 

Altho  the  primary  purpose  of  school  is  to 
develop  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
pupils,  and  thereby  qualify  them  to  meet 
the  demands  of  higher  education  or  of  com- 
mercial life,  yet  a  modem  school  fails  in 
an  important  service  due  its  pupils  imless 
it  provides  also  for  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  their  physical  powers.  That  this 
training  may  be  adapted  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupil,  the  physical  director 
of  the  Friend's  Central  School  makes  a 
careful  examination  when  the  student 
enters,  and  again  near  the  close  of  the 
term.  In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  strength 
tests  and  such  measurements  as  will  indicate  the 
extent  of  physical  growth,  this  examination  includes 
such  tests  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears  as  will  detect 
serious  defects  in  these  organs. 


A  Class  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 


Physical  Laboratory. 

Unless  excused  by  a  physicians'  certificate,  every 
pupil  is  required  to  do  regular  work  in  the  gymnasium 
under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  instmctor.  All 
the  athletic  interests  of  the  school  are  managed  by 
an  association  composed  of  students.  This  organiza- 
tion holds  regular  meetings,  elects  its  own  officers, 
and  the  captains  and  managers  of  all 
teams,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
physical  director  and  the  principal,  form- 
ulates all  regulations  goveming  athletic 
interests. 

Toward  proper  athletics  the  school 
maintains  a  liberal  policy.  The  manage- 
ment believes  that  the  spirit  and  the 
motives  of  the  players,  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  game,  determine  the  value 
and  desu^bility  of  any  form  of  athletics. 
If  the  spirit  of  the  team  be  right,  thiere 
will  be  no  place  on  the  field  for  ungen- 
tlemanly  conduct  or  anything  that 
savors  of  professionalism.  While  the 
aim  is  to  provide  attractive  physical 
exercise  for  every  pupil  in  the  school — 
the  weak  as  well  as  the  sturdy — care  is 
.  taken  by  the  physical  director  to  prevent 
excesses,  and  to  keep  interest  in  sports 
from  overshadowing  interest  in  study. 
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The  Friends'  Central  system  of  schools 
has  been  particularly  fortimate  in  securing 
for  a  term  of  years  a  lease  on  ''Parkside/' 
the  fine  athletic  groimds  at  Belmont  and 
Parkside  avenues.  These  grounds  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the  city 
available  for  the  use  of  schools.  They  pro- 
vide a  foot  ball  field,  a  base  ball  diamond, 
a  one-fifth  mile  cinder  track,  and  seven 
tennis  courts.  There  are  grand  stands, 
both  covered  and  open.  Forty  lockers,  with 
individual  keys,  and  ample  facilities  for 
shower  baths,  are  provided  for  tiie  use 
of  the  students.  These  grounds  are  en- 
closed and  all  intruders  and  disorderly 
persons  are  excluded.  The  utmost  care  is 
taken  to  have  them  safe,  satisfactory  and 
desirable  in  every  way. 

The  Physical  Director,  E.  Wilson  Cober, 
is  well  known  to  those  interested  in  school 
athletics.  He  is  a  man  of  straight,  clean 
habits,  an  experienced  and  succ^sful  athlete,  just 
the  right  kind  of  man  to  be  in  charge  of  boys 
in  their  roorts.  Under  such  management,  parents 
feel  confident  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  athletic 
grounds  will  be  thoroly  clean  and  wholesome,  that 
no  indecency,  vulgarity,  or   unfairness    in    sports 


Library. 

will  be  permitted.    The  greatest  care  will  be  taken 
to  maintain  the  school  athletics  on  the  highest  plane. 

In  addition  to  regular  work  prescribed  in  physical 
culture  under  a  competent  and  careful  director, 
the  girls  enjoy  many  fgrms  of  suitable  exercise  in 
the  g3annasmms  and  the  yard.  Each  class  has  its 
basket  ball  and  gymnasium  teams,  which, 
in  a  series  of  inter-class  contests,  compete 
for  school  trophies.  All  of  these  recrea- 
tions and  privileges  are  imder  the  direct 
charge  and  supervision  of  a  woman  who 
is  a  specialist  in  physical  culture  for  girls. 

The  Natural  History  Field  Club  is  a 
popular  organization  formed  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Friends'  Central  School,  and  is 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  instructor 
in  biology.  Its  members  gain  much 
pleasure  and  profit  from  frequent  excur- 
sions to  field  and  wood,  from  visits  to 
museums,  and  in  giving  entertainments, 
to  which  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school 


Asaembly  Room,  Girls'  Department. 

combines  the  systematic  development  of  the 
"Russian  System"  with  the  practical  results  of 
i' Swedish  Sloyd." 

Libraries. 

Pupils  have  the  privilege  of  the  large  and  well- 
selected  library  at  Fifteenth  and  Cherry 
streets,  accessible  from  the  school  groimds. 
Each  department  of  instruction  is  also  well 
equipped  with  maps  and  charts,  and  with 
working  libraries,  especially  helpful  in  the 
class  room  and  study  hall. 

Public  speaking  and  debate  are  valuable 
features  oi  school  experience.  Pupils  have 
constant,  almost  daily,  drill  in  public  speak- 
ing. At  stated  times,  general  literary 
exercises,  consisting  of  readings,  recitations; 
and  reports  on  current  events,  take  the 
place  of  regular  class  recitations.  In  the 
work  of  the  Inter-Scholastic  Debating 
League,  Friends'  Central  has  taken  a  credit- 
able part. 

The  school  magazine  'the  Blue  and  Gray; 
is  solely  the   work   of  the   students.    Its 
business    managers   and   editorial  staff  are 
selected  by  the  pupils  from  among  their  nxmi- 
ber.    While  the  head  of  the  department  of 
English  offers  suggestions  and  coimsel,  it  is 
intended  that  the  school  magazine  shall  be  to  the 
student  body  a  source  of  pleasure  and  helpful  ex- 
perience. 

The  principal  of  Friends'  Central  School,  J. 
Eugene  Baker,  is  also  superintendent  of  Inter- 
mediate and  Primary  Schools. 


are  mvit 

The  manual  training  shop  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  school  equip- 
ment. In  the  process  of  making  interest- 
ing and  useful  articles,  the  pupU  becomes 
familiar  with  the  various  hand  tools. 
The  course  extends  thru  two  years,  and 


Assembly  Room  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Prim  ary  SchooL 
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The  Daily  Newspaper  in  Qeopraphy 
Classes. 

By  Susan  Perry  Peckham,  New  York. 
As  footnote  to  '*  A  (bourse  of  Study  in  Geography/' 
Mr.  Hine's  helpful  article  in  the  Journal  of  August 


Manual  Tiaining  Shop. 

18,  these  remarks  may,  I  hope,  seem  in  place 
'  I  think  that  even  yet  the  newspaper  *s 
not  used  nearly  so  much  in  geography 
classes  as  it  might  be  with  delight  and  most 
substantial  profit.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
simplest  uses  may  be  suggested  here — lessons 
eiven  with  newspaper  in  hand.  It  would 
be  a  long  article  that  could  deal  with  the 
many  methods  of  instruction  by  newspaper 
clippings. 

Speaking  now  of  New  York  City  classes, 
the  daily  papers  issued  in  the  home  city  of 
these  youngsters  are  very  much  alive,  very 
congenial  in  many  respects;  there's  no  lack 
of  timeliness.  It  is  an  urgent  school  duty 
to  teach  the  children  gradually  how  to  read 
these  papers;  and  rather  more  of  this  can  be 
done,  with  economv  of  time  and  strength, 
in  the  geography  class  than  in  others.  To 
show  children  the  entertaining  (and  at  the 
same  time  valuable  and  pure)  things  in  the 
papers,  getting  them  into  the  habit  of 
looking  confidently  for  these  things - 
means  to  keep  them  from  havinj?  eyes  or  time  for 
the  pernicious  reading  matter.    And  in  the  geogra- 


phy class  is  special  opportunity  to  do  this  naturally. 
For  whatever  grade,  whatever  part  of  the  geogra- 
phy course,  the  newspaper  offers  fine  material.    As 
examples,  I  take  up  at  random  a  clipping  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Post  (which  paper  I 
have  thru  many  years  found  especially  satisfactory 
for   this    purpose.)     This    first   is  headed: 
"Derelicts'  Long  Wandering,"  and  begins: 
"Lying  in  the  water  with  hull*  awash  the 
wandering    derelict    John   S.    Deering,    of 
Bath,  Me.,  was  sighted.    Low  in  the  water, 
with  only  the  stumps  of  her  fore  and  main 
masts  showing."    I  wish  I  might  give  the 
whole  account,  because  it  is  so  well  told 
and  so  fitted  to  interest  a  wide-awake  class 
— or  to  wake  uj)  a  class.    But  there   are 
often  accounts   just  as  good  of  derelicts, 
icebergs,  and  so  forth.    I  have  never  found 
a  derelict  stupid  to  a  group  of  boys  and  giris. 
As  for  information  in  the  reports,  there 
is    usually    too    much— the   teacher  must 
choose  from  many  kinds,  and  from  many 
points,  those  to  be  discussed,  looked  iip  on 
the  map,  straightened  out  in  minds.    Thk 
derelict  was  "1,000  miles  west  of  Queens- 
town  when  sighted  on  July  18  by  the  White 
Star    liner    Celtic    from   Liverpool,  which 
arrived  to-day. "  (July  25) .  It  is  not  needful 
to  mention  the   dozen   geographical  exerciseB  sug- 
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Friends'  Intermediate  School  for  Giils,  at  Philadelphia 

Emma  Wain,  Principal. 


Gymnasium. 

gested  in  those  lines.  Further  on,  the  report  reads: 
"  Directly  in  the  path  of  westbound  steamships  on 
the  North  Atlantic  passenger  route — in 
latitude  47.13  north,  longitude  31.48  west." 
(For  gaining  full  imderstandng  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  practice  with  such  items  of 
news  is  most  acceptable  to  pupils,  while  they 
are  taught  and  tested  thoroly.)  Then 
follows  a  sketch  of  the  derelict  Deering's 
career,  bringing  in  names  of  coast  ports^ 
with  cargo  offered  by  each,  and  with 
characteristic  allusions  to  Cape  Hatteras, 
the  Gulf  stream,  etc.  "Dismasted,"  "water- 
logged," etc.,  are  words  with  which  the  child- 
ren should  get  familiar  and  which  are  seldom 
in  geography  text-books;  and  the  whole 
briefly-told  story  is  excellent  for  written 
reproduction  as  exercise  in  English  compo- 
sition. 

Not  to  mix  matters  too  much,  I  choose 
one  more  "sea  piece,"  tho  my  space  is  quite 
too  scant  to  do  justice  by  it.  "  Hungry  on 
the  High  Sea"  reads  the  big  heading;  and 
the  smaller:  "A  Tiger  Ship  that  Acted  as 
a  Good  Samaritan,"  etc.    There  is  about 
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What  the  Public  Schools  Are  Doing  for  the  Filipinos. 

By  James  Leroy.    Republished  from  a  Manila  daily  paper. 


So  much  contradictory  testimony  is  published 
as  to  the  nature  and  probable  results  of  the  work 
done  in  the  American  schools  in  the  Philippines  that 
r^ly  first-hand,  competent  testimony  gains  special 
importance.  A  good  deal  of  what  passes  for  compe- 
tent discussion  of  the  Philippine  school  work  is  writ- 
ten by  whilom  sojourners,  some  of  whom  have  not 
been  near  a  schoolhouse  in  the  islands.  Other  con- 
tributors, claiming  to  have  been  visitors  to  these 
schools,  have  nevertheless  told  to  the  readers  even 
of  our  serious  political  reviews,  incidents  and  class- 
room conversations  therein  which  fall  under  the 
category  of  things  "interesting  if  true."  One  such 
story  has  been  circulated  as  an  anti-imperialistic 
document.  An  undue  proportion  of  the  articles 
written  for  American  periodicals  by  American  school- 
teachers in  the  Philippines  have  been  written  by  the 
sort  who  proved  uncongenial  or  imfitted  for  the 
work,  and  have  within  the  past  few  years  been 
weeded  out  of  the  teaching  force,  voluntarily  or 
involimtarily,  returning  to  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, in  a  critical  mood. 

The  teachers  in  the  Philippines  who  have  been 
in  the  work  since  1901 — some  of  them  even  longer, 
beginning  back  in  the  days  of  the  military  govern- 
ment— ^now  call  themselves  the  "Old  Guard." 
They  are  yet  young  in  experience  in  the  Philippines, 
as  real  experience  in  an  environment  so  diff^ent 
from  that  at  home  should  be  regarded.  But  they 
are  of  the  sort  who  prove  to  have  the  necessary 
staying  power  and  the  right  qualities  and  disposition ; 
and  they  have  now,  as  it  were,  caught  their  "second 
wind  "  in  the  matter  of  opinions  upon  things  Philip- 
pine and  Filipino.  Testimony  from  these  men  and 
women  is  the  most  valuable  of  all;  no  one  of  them 
has  had  the  experience  to  enable  him  to  sur^'^ey  the 
whole  situation  comprehensively;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  one  can  give  detailed  testimony  that 
comes  most  intimately  close  to  the  truth  regarding 
conditions  in  the  islands.  They,  of  all  Americans, 
have  come  closest  to  the  masses  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

Some  extracts  from  an  article  contributed  to 
"The  Philippine  Teacher"  by  E.  J.  Albertson,  a 
teacher  who  has  had  almost  five  years'  experience 
in  the  schools  of  Misamis  province,  are  of  interest 
and  value  to  every  American  who  takes  a  concern 
in  the  broader  aspects  of  the  "Philippine  question." 
It  should  be  said,  by  way  of  preface  to  these  extracts, 
that  Misamis  province  lies  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Mindanao,  and  comprises  a  sort  of  fringe  of  mostly 
poor  and  little  towns  of  Christian  Filipinos  (Vis- 
ayans  in  the  main),  lying  next  to  the  imexplored 
interior  or  to  the  territory  of  the  Moros.  Naturally 
this  was  a  rather  backward  portion  of  the  Philip- 
pines when  American  occupation  began,  and  hence 
not  the  most  favorable  region  for  progress.  It 
should  be  said  also  that  Mr.  Albertson  is  speaking 
primarily  of  the  Filipino  masses,  not  of  the  few 
aristocratic  families  whose  manner  of  living  was 
altogether  more  pretentious.  I  select  only  the 
most  significant  paragraphs  of  this  article: 

Old  established  customs  of  the  home  that  we 
regard  as  superstitious  and  queer  are  gradually 
giving  way  to  modem  ideas.  Rarely  does  one  now 
encounter,  upon  paying  a  visit  to  the  home  of  a 
pupil,  that  cold,  foreign  attitude  of  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
family  that  formerlv  characterized  such  occasions. 

.  .  .  The  two  or  three  bony  dogs,  fighting  cock,  or 
family  pig,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Filipino  home,  as 
was  formerly  the  case  are  gradually  being  dispensed 
with,  or  are  being  relegated  to  their  proper  places. 
Nor  does  one  have  to  pass  over  a  stained  floor,  hang 


his  hat  on  a  dust-covered  hat-rack  supported  by 
cobwebs,  or  seat  himself  in  a  greasy,  dirty  chair, 
that  at  once  puts  a  finishing  touch  to  his  suit  of 
clean  white  clothes,  so  frequently  as  before.  Instead 
of  saddles  and  fish-nets,  he  finds  on  the  walls  pictures 
and  drawings,  made,  perhaps,  by  some  member  of 
the  family.  The  furniture,  what  there  is  of  it,  is 
arranged  with  some  degree  of  taste,  and  odds  and 
ends  are  not  found  hidden  in  half-secluded  nooks. 

In  the  matter  of  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping 
perhaps  the  greatest  changes  have  been  wrought. 
First  of  all,  pigsties  and  chicken-roosts  are  being 
removed  from  the  kitchen,  better  facilities  for  cook- 
ing are  being  substituted  for  the  old  ones,  dining- 
tables,  with  tablecloths,  are  gradually  coming  into 
daily  use,  and  the  practice  of  eating  the  food  from 
the  floor  is  becoming  less  common  than  formerly. 
The  practice  of  the  whole  family  eating  from  one 
common  dish  is  being  discontinued  in  many  families, 
and  greater  use  is  being  made  of  laiives,  forks,  and 
spoons.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  family  occupy 
two  or  more  sleeping-rooms,  instead  of  the  one  large 
one,  as  was  formerly  the  custom.  And  the  people 
are  learning  the  desirability  of  using  beds  instead 
of  the  floor  for  sleeping  purposes.  Nor  are  all  the 
windows  of  the  bedroom  closed  tightly  at  night,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Thanks  to  the  lessons 
learned  in  hygiene  classes,  the  children  are  per- 
suading their  parents  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
matter  of  ventilation. 

Permit  me  to  quote  an  instance  of  the  changes 
that  are  going  on.  One  of  the  students  who  is 
attending  our  provincial  school  is  a  Chinese  mestizo. 
He  is  boarding  with  Chinese  relatives.  I  have  known 
him  for  more  than  four  years,  and  can  say  that  I 
had  never  seen  a  more  unkempt,  mannerless  person 
than  he  appeared  to  be  the  morning  I  first  saw 
him,  standing  in  the  store  of  one  of  his  Chinese 
relatives.  I  recently  had  occasion  to  pass  by  the 
boarding-house  of  this  yoimg  man,  and  what  I 
saw  in  his  room  was  indeed  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  surroimdings.  Shelves  and  decorations 
were  on  the  walls.  There  was  a  place  arranged 
for  everything  he  used.  His  mirror,  tooth-brush, 
water-glass,  bookcase,  etc.,  were  all  found  to  be 
conveniently  and  artistically  placed.  This  boy, 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  changed  from  a 
rough,  ignorant,  and  ill-mannered  fellow  to  a  neat, 
care-taking,  and  observant  student.  He  exerts  a 
great  influence  for  good  on  his  fellow-students. 
Out  in  the  province,  in  his  home,  is  found  the  stamp 
of  the  American  schools.  Pictures  and  fancy  needle- 
work adorn  the  walls,  and  the  home  in  general  is 
well  ordered.  If  schools  can  work  such  a  change 
for  good  in  such  a  home,  how  much  more  may  we 
hope  for  in  the  purely  Filipino  home? 

.  .  .  Schools  are  teaching  the  Filipino  people  to 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  manual  lalK)r,  which  fact 
is  manifesting  itself  most  forcibly  in  the  home. 
Where  in  past  years  the  (better  class)  Filipino  home 
was  overcrowded  with  slaves,  who  were  made  to 
do  all  the  housework,  we  find  the  sons  and  daughters 
in  many  families  now  doing  this  work.  An  Ameri- 
can teacher  setting  up  a  half-dozen  pieces  of  hylo- 
plates,  or  carrying  a  couple  of  large  packages  of 
books  home,  or  a  lady  teacher,  with  her  sleeves 
rolled  up,  doing  some  ordinary  household  duty, 
have  demonstrated  to  the  Filipino  boy  and  girl  that 
manual  labor  is  not  for  some,  but  for  all;  that  instead 
of  shunning  work,  because  it  is  imdignified,  we 
should  cling  to  it  for  the  joy  it  gives.  In  many  of 
the  homes  of  our  pupils  the  girls  are  doing  tiieir 
own  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  and  even  maldng 
their   own  clothes.     In  families  where  there  are 
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What  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  Doing  in  School  Gardening:  A  View  of  the  Vegetable  Garden  of  Bloomingdale  School. 


it  has  been  by  this  heroic  band  of  art  apostles.  All 
unseen,  unknown,  unrecognized,  and  unencoumged, 
they  have  petted,  cared  for  and  sustained  the  little 
beauty  waif,  till  now  she  bursts  upon  us,  strong, 
well-grown,  radiant,  beneficent,  one  of  the  prime 
aids  in  our  diflScult  ''civilization."  Workers  in 
the  music  of  the  public  schools  of  the  States — Salve. 

The  first  evidence  of  coming  maturity  of  the  music- 
waif  in  the  public  schools  was  the  awakening  of  the 
''normal"  idea  as  related  to  its  teachers,  and  the 
establishing  of  the  Normal  School  for  their  proper 
preparation.  A  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  was  the  first  to  imdertake  this  work  in  a 
modest  personal  way;  non-governmental  and  not 
free,  but  sincere  in  motive  and  most  helpful.  This 
was  a  beginning.  It  materialized  the  principle, 
accented  the  necessity,  established  the  prestige. 
For  many  vears  normal  music  work  was  more  or 
less  regularly  carried  on,  strengthening  the  stakes 
and  lengthening  the  cords  towards  that  only  hope 
for  true  musical  advancement — musical  education. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  the  coimtry  a  great 
awakening  upon  this  matter.  Today  the  normal 
movement  in  connection  with  school  music  is  almost 
the  fashion.  Summer  normal  schools  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country,  as  branches  or  as  imitators 
of  example  set  by  two  strong  "head  centers"  in 
Boston.  None  of  these  are  governmental,  or  free, 
as  logically  they  should  be.  But  all  are  doing 
good  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  speaking 
distinctly  to  public  opinion,  which,  growing  intelli- 
gent in  its  art  sight,  has  become  extremely  restless 
under  the  mediocrity,  or  worse,  of  self-imposed, 
unauthorized  music  teaching  (?). 

Detailed  account  of  the  scope,  activity  and  per- 
sonality of  this  new  feature  of  music  life  would 
make  interesting  reading.  Hope,  encouragement, 
inspiration,  pour  through  results.  Enthusiasm, 
earnestness,  sincerity,  govern  the  minds  of  the 
workers,  faculties  and  students,  for  the  former 
are  brought  together  from  many  centers  the  most 
advanced  and  capable  music  workers  in  the  schools. 
To  these  are  added  the  best  authorities  of  the  music 
field  outside  who  show  possession  of  strong  educa- 
tional tendencies. 


Each  summer  there  assemble  at  these  different 
points  hundreds  of  students — supervisors,  music 
teachers,  grade  teachers,  special  teachers,  at  close 
of  the  year's  labor  from  all  States  of  the  Union  and 
paying  their  own  personal  expense,  in  the  conmion 
desire  to  become  better  equipped  for  their  positions. 
Music  work  of  all  grades  from  primary  through 
high  school,  is  dealt  with,  in  regular  class  dnll, 
recitation,  lecture,  practice  in  imparting,  discussion, 
etc.  All  by  educational  processes,  graded  outline, 
course  program,  all  thorough  and  certain,  all  bounded 
by  examination.  Choral  and  part  song,  theory, 
and  harmony,  sight-singing,  even  conducting  and 
exhibition,  or  entertainments  departments,  are  in- 
cluded. The  best,  most  approved,  most  practical 
methods  for  imparting  evenrthing,  are  made  the 
chief  end  and  aim.  Can  the  value  of  such  effort  to 
general  music  intelligence,  not  to  speak  of  music 
art,  be  overestimated. 

Two  new  outlooks  now  loom  up  from  the  horizon. 
One  the  possibility  of  making  these  schools  or 
institutes  (including  actual  normal  teaching,  with 
discussions  as  to  progress,  method  etc.,  and  meeting 
in  various  localities)  supersede  the  old  "Nationsd 
Educational  Association,"  meeting  in  one  center, 
which  must  ever  be  "remote"  from  all  others  in  the 
Union. 

The  other  outlook  is  the  great  "reach  beyond" 
the  old  fashioned  type  of  music-teaching  (?)  so-called, 
of  one  pupil  at  a  time,  by  one  teacher  at  so  much  a 
time,  ungraded,  unsystematized,  unprepared,  unex- 
amined, unsupervised,  unauthorized.  (This  does 
not  apply  to  the  individual  teaching  of  artists  prop- 
erly previously  prepared.) 

Results  coming  from  the  public  -  school  music 
teaching,  rapidly  advancing  with  the  advancement 
in  Normal  training  work,  are  indicating  to  our 
people  what  is  possible  in  the  line  of  musical  educa- 
tion when  properly  organized.  This  possibility 
may  never  be  realized  in  its  fulfilment  in  connection 
with  the  varied  work  of  public  schools.  But  by  it 
is  clearly  indicated  the  necessity  and  the  practica- 
bility of  that  prime  necessity  to  the  music  art  of  a 
Republic  —  the  free  national  music-school 
system. 
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An  Entertainment  for  Memorial  DSy . 

Reported  by  Anna  Linehan. 

The  assembly  hall  of  Public  School  No.  39,  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
the  national  colors  in  honor  of  Memorial  Day.  A 
bea$itiful  silk  flag  was  presented  to  the  school  by  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Post  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

The  ''Patriotic  Drill''  was  especially  enjoyable. 
Sixteen  of  the  youngo*  girls  and  boys  took  part. 
Each  chfld  carried  a  wreath  of  red,  white,  and  blue, 
which  added  to  the  appearance  of  the  motions  and 
tableaux.  The  white  dresses  of  the  children  made 
the  colors  in  their  wreaths  more  pronounced. 

"The  Old  Flag  and  Spirit  of  1776"  was  partici- 
pated in  by  twenty-four  of  the  larger  boys,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  whistling  chorus  with  drum  accompani- 
ment, also  vocal  duet  and  chorus  by  the  bojrs,'  and 
tableaux  at  the  end,  all  of  which  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed  by  the  audience. 

The  older  girls  carrying  garlands  of  smilax,  entered 
first  and  formed  lines  on  either  side,  with  the  smilax 
■arched  above  their  heads,  producing  a  bower  effect. 
Following  them  came  tiny  girls  dancing  thru  this 
bower,  each  child  carrying  a  handful  of  daisies. 

The  physical  culture  exercise  coming  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part  of  the  program,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  windows  opened,  and  the  pupils  were  given  a 
few  moments  for  conversation,  which  furnished  the 
necessary  relaxation. 

The  recitation  of  Adelaide  Procter's  poem,  "The 
Storm, "  was  very  effective,  for  the  Miserere  Domine 
at  the  end  of  each  verse  was  chanted  in  a  minor  kev 
by  the  pupils,  the  Gloria  tibi  Domine  coming  out  full 
and  clear  m  the  major  at  the  end  of  the  last  verse. 

It  was  inspiring  to  hear  that  assembly  of  children 
repeat  in  unison:  "I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  the  flag, 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands.   One  Nation 


indivisible,  with  liberty  and  juftiee  for  aHf "  and  i 
the  same  time  waving  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

Entertainments  of  this  kmd  give  to  Memdrial  Da] 
in  the  pupils'  minds,  a  digmty  which  befits  the  ooci 
sion  and  can  never  be  eradicated. 

The  proeram  given  by  this  school,  of  which  Mil 
Emile  J.  Litchenstein  is  principal,  may  be  of  hdp  i 
otiher  teachers.    Here  it  is: 

PART  ONE. 

Reading  of  the  Scriptures Rev.  Dr.  Artlmr  Brool 

Hymn,  "O  Parmdiee/' Schoi 

ReciUtion,"  Welcome," LUliMi  H«rlM 

Chorus,  "Welcome  Sweet  Spring  Time," Sehoi 

ReciUtion  and  Song,  "Flowem  for  the  Soldien,^ 

Alice  Beyer  and  Selected  Pupi 

ReciUtion,  "The  School-House  Flaff," . .  Charks ConiM 

Patriotic  Drill, Selected  Boys  and  Giii 

Piano  Duet, Ruth  Berkman  and  Gertrude  Joaep 

Rotations Selected  Pupl 

Chorus,  "Sweet  Memories," Scho< 

ReciUtion,  "A  Great  Man," Seymour  Se 

DriU,  "Our  Soldier  Boys," Sdeeted  Boi 

RMding,  "The  Flag," Harry  Dofi 

Motion  Song,  "Swanee  River," Seketed  Gir! 

Physical    Culture, Scha 

PART  TWO. 

Trio,  "Sweet  and  Low," Schw 

ReciUtion,  "Union  and  Liberty," Kate  Uppni 

Smilax  and  Daisy  Drill Selected  Giiri 

Duet  and  Chorus,  "Tenting  To-night," 

Tessie  Katz,  Morton  Davis  and  Scho< 

Sheridan's  Ride Annabel  Goldatei 

Chorus,  "Right  Make  Might," Sch« 

ReciUtion,  'TThe  Storm," Kathryn  Kenn 

Chorus,   "Hail  Columbia," Sch« 

ReciUtion,  "Which  General?" Frank  Malic 

j  The  Old  Flag. 

J  Spirit  of  1776 Selected  Pupil 

Columbia  Frolic Selected  Boys  and  Giri 

Chorus,  "Nobly  Our  Flag," Scho< 

Presentation  of  the  Flag  by  Women's  Relief  Corps 

of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Poe 

AccepUnce  of  Flag Morton  Davi 

Salute  to  the  Flag Scho< 

Chorus,  "SUr  Spangled  Banner," Schoc 

Addresses, 

Chorus.    "America." Schoc 
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LATEIST  AND  BE^T-;voto  Heady 

A  Series  of  School  Readers  by  Edwin  A.  AMerman,  LLD.,  President  ol  Hie  University  of  Virginia 

METHOD. —These  Readers  are  perfectly  grraded,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
furnish  reading  matter  suited  to  any  method  of  teaching,  whether  word, 
sentence,  or  phonic.  Special  tables  for  phonic  drill  are  placed  at  the  close 
of  the  First  Reader. 


CLASSICS 

Old  and  New 

A  FIRST  READER 


CLASSICS 
Old  and  New 

A  SECOND  READER 


LITERATURE. — Beginning  early  in  the  First  Reader,  and  continuing 
throughout  the  series,  the  selections  are  from  standard  authors,  and  are  of 
the  highest  literary  quality.  Dr.  Alderman  holds  that  the  entire  literary 
education  of  three-fourths  of  the  children  who  go  to  school  is  just  what 
they  obtain  from  their  school  readers.  He  therefore  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  taking  advantage  of  the  period  when  these  children  are  learning 
to  read,  and  giving  them  at  the  same  time  some  knowledge  of  real  literature. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— The  lessons  of  the  several  Readers  are  rendered  still 
more  effective  by  excellent  illustrations.  Sixteen  colored  pictures  appear 
in  the  First  Reader,  twelve  in  the  Second,  and  twelve  in  the  Third.  These 
are  not  for  mere  ornament,  but  are  of  the  highest  utility,  illustrating  sub- 
jects in  which  color  is  essential  in  order  to  convey  accurate  ideas.  In  the 
First  Reader  they  illustrate  such  subjects  as  color,  number,  form,  and 
nature,  which  are  simply  and  naturally  correlated  with  the  reading  matter; 
in  the  Second,  birds,  butterflies,  and  scenes  in  history ;  in  the  Third,  the 
homes  and  people  of  other  lands. 

LANGUAGE.— The  simplest  and  most  important  principles  of  language  are 
logically  taught  by  means  of  the  text.  A  knowledge  of  literary  forms  is 
developed  by  careful  analysis.  Plans  for  original  composition  are  sug- 
gested. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  SPECIAL  READING.- Brief  sketches  of  the  authors 
whose  selections  are  used  appear  in  these  books.  The  biogrraphies  are  in 
language  adapted  to  the  grade,  so  that  they  may  be  used  by  the  pupiL 
Lists  of  other  works  by  these  authors  are  given  as  suggestions  for  colla- 
teral or  supplemental  reading. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO..  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans 


CLASSICS 

Old  and  New 

A  THIRD  READER 


CLASSICS 
Old  and  New 

A  FOURTH  READER 
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ELEMENTARY 
KNIFE  WORK 


Our  Improved  , 
Whittling  Tray 


I  Training  Disciplss  Adopted  by  Many  Prominent  Sdiook 

if  interested  send  for  our  special  circular  No.  2003  which 
also  shows  our  famous  Sloyd    and    Carvers'    Knives 


Used  all  Orer  the  Coontry 


HAMMACHER,   SCHLEMMER    &    CO. 

Hardware,  Tools,  and  Supplies 


Foortfi  At*,  and  Thirteenth  St. 


NEW  YORK,  Since  1848 


Bloat  South  of  Union  Scpiare 


l^otes  of  )>lew  Boohs. 

Bboinnino  Latin,  bv  John  Bares,  Latin  Master  in  the 
Hotchldss,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  entere  the  ranks  of  the  firet 
bookB  in  the  Latin  language.  The  book  has  excellent 
features  to  recommend  it,  amon^  these  being  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  having  the  exercises  for  class  drill  together 
at  the  back  of  the  book;  the  placing  of  forms  for  inflections 
together  in  "boxes,"  and  tne  tjrpographical  excellencies. 
The  author  evidently  writes  after  successful  experience  as 
Latin  instructor.  (The  Univereity  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,     Price,  $1.00.) 

Verne.  Les  Enfants  du  Capitaine  Grant.  Edited  by 
Edith  Healy.  Cloth,  12mo,  127  pages,  with  notes  and 
vocabulary.  Price,  30  cents.  Jules  Verne's  books  have 
given  constant  delight  to  young  people  in  France — to  say 
nothing  of  older  pereons — and  they  are  quite  as  suitable 
for  students  in  tnis  country  who  are  beginning  to  read 
French.  Les  Enfants  du  Capitaine  Grant  afifords  a 
thrillinj^  account  of  the  adventures  of  two  children  in  search 
of  their  shipwrecked  father.  It  is  told  in  language  easy 
enough  for  pupils  to  follow  with  enjoyment,  yet  the  style 
is  by  no  means  childish.  Notes  and  a  vocabulary  complete 
the  book.     (American  Book. Co.,  New  York.) 

A  -new  edition  of  The  Elements  of  English  Grammar 
and  Composition  has  just  been  published  in  the  Webster- 
Cooley  Language  Series.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  in 
the  two  last  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  The  authore 
have  used  rare  judgment  in  the  selection  of  quotations  for 
illustrativepurposes,  for  a  close  study  of  passages  from  the 
works  of  Whittier,  Van  Dyke,  and  Riley,  can  not  fail  to 
stimulate  a  real  interest  in  those  authore.  Professor  Webster 
points  out,  in  the  preface,  the  inestimable  value  of  oral 
composition  in  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  style  in  speaking. 
He  says,  in  part:  "To  be  able  to  say  well  five  or  ten  sen- 
tences upon  a  definite  topic  is  a  great  accomplishment — 
one  of  inestimable  value."  The  average  pupil  writes  much 
more  grammatically  than  he  talks;  hence  the  need  of  a 
careful  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  to  every-day 
speech.  The  subject  matter  of  the  Dook  is  well  arranged, 
ud  the  spacing  of  the  rules  of  syntax  is  an  especially  attrac- 
tive feature.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  A.  L.  W. 


In  her  new  historical  reader,  American  Hero  Stories. 
Miss  Eva  March  Tappan  aims  "to  introduce  in  informal 
and  friendly  fashion  some  of  the  makere  of  American  histonr, 
and  to  provide  a  simple,  broad  foundation  for  future  study 
of  history  and  biography."  The  book  will  certainly  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  for  tne  old  tales  are  related  in  a  delightfully 
fresh  and  interesting  manner.  The  illustrations  have  been 
admirably  chosen,  and  the  suggestions  for  supplementary 
work,  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  will  prove 
very  helpful  to  the  teacher.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.)  A.  L.  W. 

The  Firet  Book  of  the  "Our  Language"  series  came  from 
the  press  some  time  since.  The  publishere,  Messre.  B.  F. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  announce  that  "The  Second  Book"  is  ready 
for  distribution.  It  was  written  from  the  conviction  that 
carefully  graded  lessons  in  language  and  well  selected  speci- 
mens of  literature  ought  to  make  the  most  interesting  study 
in  the  entire  curriculum  of  childhood.  Every  line  was  dic- 
tated by  experience  in  the  schoolroom,  by  long  "study  of 
language  problems,  and  by  the  desire  to  adapt  all  the  material 
used  to  tne  needs  and  limitations  of  the  pupils.  Explana- 
tions are  firet  given  of  each  principle  presented,  and  these 
are  followed  successively  by  apt  illustrations,  compact  defi- 
nitions, and  practical  exercises.  Exercises  in  language 
alternate  with  simple  interpretations  of  literature,  the  author 
believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  book  of  this  sort  to  attract 
the  pupU  to  good  literature  as  well  as  to  drill  him  in  correct 
language. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  with  exercises  in  sentence  structure,  familiar 
quotations  from  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  remarks  in  big 
and  little  words,  an  exposition  of  the  fundamentals  of  spelling 
and  punctuation,  pointed  anecdotes  to  be  retold,  and  many 
selections  of  masterpieces  of  prose  and  veree.  Part  11. 
be^ns  with  the  paragraph.  This  is  followed  by  letter- 
writing,  many  lettere  of  famous  men  to  children  being  given. 
Sentences  and  parts  of  speech  are  treated  with  more  detail 
and  completeness  than  in  Part  I.  As  in  Part  I.,  there  is  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  pupil's  originality  and  to  his  power  of 
imagination,  the  author  realizing  that  no  two  pupils  are  alike 
and  that  no  exercises  should  be  chosen  that  do  not  minister 
to  the  diveree  needs  of  different  individualities.  (B.  F.  John- 
son Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.) 


Straws 


''Straws  show  which  way  the  winds  blow" 


STRAW  No.  6 


The  Board  of  Education  of  OHIO  has  recently  placed  the  leading:  publica- 
tions of  this  Company  (including  Graded  Classics,  Colaw  &  Elwood's  Arith- 
metic and  Our  Language)  on  the  supply  list  of  that  State. 

Order*  may  be  aent  to 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

33-37  East  Seventeenth  Street        s       s       New  York  City 


Pop  dffcalw 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBUSHING  COMPANY,  Richmond,  Va. 
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*  J.  L.  Hammett  Company  have  recently  published  a  little 
pamphlet  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  and  school 
people  generally.  It  is  entitled  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Phildrex,  and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  George  H.  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  The  book 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  which  every  teacher 
should  have  at  hand.  Its  chief  authorities  are  Doctors  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  Herbert  M.  Larrabee,  Wm.  H.  Bumham, 
Richard  E.  Cabot. — (J.  L.  Hammett  Company,  publishers, 
Boston,  Mass.) 


Catalog  of  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Alma  College  Bulletin,  Alma,  Mich. 

Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  Hackley,  Mich. 


Catalogs  Received. 

Complete  Price  List  of  School  and  College  Text-Books— 
The  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  School  Report  of  the  City  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.     (For  1905.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Annual  School  Report,  Webster,  Mass.     (1905-1906.) 

The  John  Crerar  Library,  Eleventh  Annual  Report.  (For 
1905.) 

Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.  (For 
1905.) 

Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Authorized  List  of 
Books,  Stationery,  and  Supplies. 

Manual  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chester  Pa. 
(1905-1906.) 

School  Report,  Attleborough,  Mass.  (For  1905.) 

The  Trade  School  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Catalog  of  Pierce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     (1906-1907.) 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Bulletin,  College  Announce- 
ment, 1906-1907. 

Catalogue  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (1905-1906.) 

Bulletin  ol  Yale  University,  President's  Report  for  1906. 


FiibUtb*d  bT  FennUilOQ.     Pnm  Uujast^f'i   Un^uincL 


Thig  is  One  of  the  Many  Attractive  Illustrations  in  the 

NewCstologof  Outdoor  Gymnastic  Apparatus, 

Supplied  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 

N^w  York  ana  Chicago. 


THL  LATtST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 


TEXT-BOOKS 


For  ILlementary  and  Secondary  Schools 


RLADING 
Baker  and  Carpenter's  Language  Readers 

First  Year  Language  Reader  -  -  .  -  . 

Second  Year  Language  Reader  .  .  .  . 

Third  Year  Language  Reader        -  .  .  -  . 

Fourth  Year  Language  Reader  -  .  _  _ 

Fifth  Year  Language  Reader         .  -  .  .  . 

Sixth  Year  Language  Reader    ....  - 


BlaisdeU's  Child  Life  Reader 


The  Child  Life  Primer          -          .          .  . 

First  Reader:  Child  Life 
Second  Reader:  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable 
Third  Reader:  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands     . 
Fourth  Reader:  Child  Life  in  Literature 
Fifth  Reader 


Sloan's  Primary  Readers 


First  Book 
Second  Book 


SO  .25 
.30 
.40 
.45 
.55 
.60 


.25 
.25 
.35 
.36 
.40 
.45 


SPELLING 
Chancellor's  Graded  City  Spellers 

Book  I.    Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Grades 

Book  II.    Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  Grades       .... 

Second  Year  Grade.    Parts  I  and  II,  each     - 

Third  Year  Grade.    Parts  I  and  II.  each 

Fourth  Year  Grade.    Parts  I  and  II,  each    - 

Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  each 

Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  FIftn  Year  Grades.    Cloth,  each 

Sixth.  Seventh  and  Eighth  Year  Grades.     Cloth,  each 


.25 
..30 


J25 
.30 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.12 
.15 
.18 


GLOGRAPHY 
Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geographies 

TWO  BOOK  SERIES 


Introductory  Geography 
Com  plet  e  G  eograpny 


$0.60 

i.oa 


THREE  BOOK  SERIES 

Book  I.     Home  Geography  and  the  Earth  afl  a  Whole 
Book  II.     North  America  _  _  _  .  . 

Book  III.    Europe  and  Other  Continents  and  Review 

FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 
Part  I.     Home  Geography        -  .  .  .  - 

Part  II.     The  F^rth  as  a  Whole 

Part  III.     North  America 

Part  IV.     Europe  and  South  America     -  -         - 

Part  V.    Asia.  Africa,  Australia  and  Review  and  State 
Supplement  .--•-- 

Home  and  World  Series 


Chamberlain's  How  We  are  Fed         .... 
Chamberlain's  How  We  are  Clothed       -  -  -  - 

Chamberlain's  How  We  are  Sheltered  _  .  - 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 
!Lmerson  and  Benders*  Modern  E^nglish 

Book  I.     Elementary  lessons  in  English 
!   Book  II.     A  Practical  English  Grammar   ... 

Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  I!.nglish 

Book  I. 

Book  II. 

Book  III.     (Grammar.)     By  Woodley  and  Carpenter 


.6a 

.76- 


.4a 
.4a 

.75 

.5a 
.5a 


.40 
.40 
.40 


-35 
.60 


.40 
.40 
.40 
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Hood's 

SarsaparOIa  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  greatest  Mood  and 
liver  medicine  known.  It* 
Itoidtively  and  permanently 
cures  every  humor*  from 
IHmples  to  Scrofula.  It*  is 
the  Best 

Blood   Medicine. 


Pat.  Deo.  2S).  1.108. 

Tii«Toild  Adjustable  Hand  Loom 

Send  for  d«MripMTe  otronUra  of  looms  and  wearing 
mnteriala  and  booklet  *'  How  to  Make  Hammocka  and 
Rn««." 

TODD  &  TODD, 

Inoenton  ana  Manufacturers 
6U8««tlk3rd8t..  :     MIRHEAPOLIS.  MIVI. 


Manual  Training 

Benches,  Tools, 
Drawing  Tables,  etc. 

Get  the  Bemis  Standard.    Catalogue  Jree 

A.  L.  Bemis 


Mass. 


Educational  Outlook. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  former 
U,  S. '^Commissi oner  W.  T.  Harris*  there  Is 
being  expended  in  this  country  annually 
for  education  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  National  Government. 
The  enrollment  in  schools  and  colleger, 
public  and  private,  ia  in  round  numbers, 
ISpOfROOO.  Six  hundred  and  seven  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  a  total 
attendance  of  11 8, 000,  and  they  have  a 
teaching  J  staff  of  17,590  men  and  4267 
women.  The  number  of  students  in 
technical  courses  of  i^tudy,  especially  in 
engineering  lines,  m  increasing  rapidly, 
and  additional  courses  in  these  lines  are 
being  constantly  established. 

The  attorney -general  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  has  decided  women  are  eligible  aa 
school  board  examiners.  Miss  Mary 
Fitzgerald,  of  Middletown,  is  the  first 
woman  to  receive  appointment  under 
the  decision.  She  is  said  to  be  well 
qualified^  both  in  scholarship  and  ex- 
perience, for  the  position  of  county  school 
examiner. 

The  report  of  Supt.  Charles  X.  Foos, 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  shows  that  there  were 
1:^,207  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  last  year,  besides  973  in  the 
evening  schools.  There  were  10,49S 
promotions. 

Miss  Martha  MeCauley  has  been  elected 
dean  of  women  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  which  is  situated  at  Boulder. 
Miss  McCauley  goes  to  Colorado  from  I 
Wellesiey  College,  where  she  was  associate 
professor  of  history.  She  studied  for 
several  years  at  Oxford,  England,  and  she 
obtaineJi  the  M.  A.  degree  at  Wellesley. 

Because  of  the  phenominal  erowth  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  an  unprecedented  number 
of  school  children  is  looked  for  this  fall. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  been  all 
summer  preparing  to  cope  with  the 
increase.  The  writing  system  in  the 
schools  has  been  changed  from  vertical 
to  the  intermediate -slant. 

A  reunion  of  former  pupils  and  teach- 
ers was  of  the  Manchester  school. 
Independence,  Pa.,  was  held  August  23. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  year  in  that  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Several  of  the  pupils  who  attend- 
ed the  first  school,  in  1838,  were  present. 
,  These  were  all  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age. 

A  totied  of  776  scholarships  in  the 
Illinois  state  normal  schools  has  been 
issued  by  State  Supt.  Bayliss.  A  new 
law  provides  for  giving  one  scholarship 
in  every  town  where  there  are  any  appli- 
cants for  the  test. 

Free  Text-Books  in  Columbus. 

Between  35,000  and  36,000  books  are 
necessary  to  install  the  free  text-book 
system  m  the  first  four  ^ades  of  the 
public  schools,  and  free  arithmetic  text- 
books in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  schools.  The  cost  will 
probably  exceed  $10,000. 

The    distribution    of   free   text-books 
has   been   made  very  systematic.     The 
methods  of  other  cities  have  been  studied 
by  Mr.  Hensel,  the  librarian,  and  Super- 
intendent Shawan.     Complete  records  of 
the  books  will  be  kept  in  the  library, 
showing  the  condition  when  issued  to  be 
new,  good,  fair,  or  bad,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  giving  a  total  for  the  number 
I  out,  so  that  this  total  compared  with  the 
i  books  purchased,  will  ^ve  the  stock  that 
i  should  be  on  hand.     When  the  teacher 
1  returns  the  books  she  classifies  them  in 
the  same  way,  as  "new,  good,  fair,  or 
j  bad,"   and   also   "worthless"   or  "lost" 
!  and  the  total.     If  books  are  lost  or  are 
'  damaged    by    the    pupils,    the    teacher 
collects  the  money  due  on  them  and  also 
*  enters  these  collections  on  the  list  she 
I  returns  with  the  books  from  her  room. 
I      Inside  of  each  book  and  on  the  front  of 
the    paper    cover    which    protects    the 


Tejit  Books  in  English 


LANGUAGE 

Webster- Cool ey  Two-Book  Course 
In  Language,  Grammari  and 
Com  position. 

Book  I  (4th  and  6th  grades) 45 

Book  Il(6th,  7th,  andBthirrades)      ,60 

Webster^Cooley  Language  Lessons 

from  Literature. 

Book  1  t4th  or  5th  grade)     45 

Book  II  (5th  and  6th,  or  6th  and 

7th  grade)  65 

Book  I L  Part  I  (5th  or  6th  ^rade)      .  4  5 
Book   It,   Part    II   (6th   or   7th 

^ade)  45 

Webster's  Elemetita  of  English 
Orammar  (7th,  8th,  or  9th 
grade) sq 

Webster's  Flements  of  Graminar 
and  Composition  (7th  and  8th 
grades) , .     $5 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Bryant's   How  ta  Tell  Stories  to 

Chiidreti 1,00 

MEMORIZING 
Hazard's  Three   Years  with  the 

Poeta  (1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  grades)      -5O 

PRIMARY  READING 

Riverside  Primer  (Ist  grade; 3O 

Hiawatha  Primer  (Ist  or  2nd  grade)      .40 

The  Book  of  Nature  Myths  (2nd  or 

3d  grade) ,45 

Northland  Heroes  (4th  or  5th grade)      ,35 

LITERATURE 

Tappan's  Short  History  of  Eng- 
land's Literature      95 

Tappan's  Short  History  of  Eng- 
land's and  America's  Litera- 
ture       1.20 

Simond's    Student's    History    of 

English  Literature 1 .25 

Richardson's  Primer  of  American 

Literature  .: 35 

Higginson  and  Boynton's  History 

of  American  Literature t.25 

Masterpieces  of  American  Litera- 
ture          1.00 

Masterpieces  of  British  Literature    1 .00 

College  Requirements  In  English. 
For  "Careful  Study."  One 
volume  Edition        i.oo 

Page's  Chief  American  Poets 1 .75 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  (Send 
for  Catalogue.)  151  nos.  15 
cents,  paper,  and  25  cents  cloth. 
40  nos.  at  prices  from  30  cents, 
paper,  to  75  cents  cloth. 

Rolfe's  Students'  Series,  11  vol- 
umes. (Send  for  Catalogue) 
Net 53 


Webster's 
tlon 

Webster's  English 
and  Literature 


COMPOSITION 
Elementary  Composl- 


ComposltloB 


.65 
•90 
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binding,  will  be  a  set  of  rules  enacted  by 
the  b<Murd,  which  are  as  follows: 

Rule  1. — This  book  must  not  be 
marked  upon  with  ink  or  a  pencil,  and 
it  must  be  kept  clean. 

Rule  2. — If  a  pupil  loses  or  injures 
this  book,  he  must  pay  for  it;  if  condition 
is  new,  full  price;  if  good,  three-fourths: 
if  fair,  one-naif;  if  poor,  one-fourth,  of 
price. 

Rule  3. — This  book  must  not  be  taken 
from  the  school,  except  by  permission 
of  the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  study 
at  home. 

Rule  4. — This  book  must  be  returned 
to  the  teacher  when  the  pupa  leaves 
school. 

In  Washington. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
August  15,  Superintendent  Chancellor 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

''No  appointment,  promotion,  transfer, 
or  dismissal  of  anv  airector,  supervising 
principal,  principal,  head  of  department, 
teacher,  or  any  other  subordinate  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  except  upon 
the  written  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

"All  appointments  of  officers,  teachers, 
and  employees  hereafter  made  shall  in 
the  firet  instance  be  for  one  year,  at  the 
expiratidn  of  which  time,  if  satisfactory, 
they  may  be  appointed  to  continue  during 
good  behavior  and  efficiency,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; any  such  officer,  teacher,  or  em- 
ploye may  at  any  time  be  assigned  or 
transferred  by  the  Board  of  Eoucation 
to  any  school,  group,  or  grade,  or  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  by  the  Board  for 
incompetency  or  such  other  cause  as 
may,  m  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  be 
deemed  sufficient." 

German  in  the  Cleveland  Schools 

The  studv  of  German  is  to  be  dropped 
from  the  first  four  grades  of  the  ele- 


mentary   schools    of    Cleveland.      The 
change  was  recommended  bv  Supt.  W. 
H.  Elson,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

It  was  agreed  that  no  teachers  of  Ger- 
man should  be  dropped  from  the  pay- 
rolls. Other  work  would  be  given  to 
teachers  who  might  suffer  from  the  chanfi[e 
in  the  course  of  study.  In  making  his 
recommendation  with  regard  to  German, 
Superintendent  Elson  made  sevend  time- 
Iv  statements  concerning  the  revision  of 
tne  course  of  stud^  in  general.  Among 
other  things,  he  said: 

"Such  revision  would  include  a  read- 
justment of  subject  matter  looking  to  a 
closer  correlation  of  related  phases  of 
work,  to  the  emphasis  of  fundamentals 
and  to  the  judicious  elimination  of  non- 
essentials. It  would  look  less  to  differ- 
entiation or  isolation  of  subjects,  espec- 
ially in  the  primary  grades,  and  more  to 
an  emphasis  of  their  interrelations;  for 
example,  geography  and  history  are 
closely  related  as  cause  and  effect,  and 
may  be  combined  advantageously  in 
instruction;  in  this  way  facts  are  taught 
in  their  relation  to  other  facts,  and  the 
work  is  made  more  purposeful. 

''In  like  manner  such  a  course  of  study 
would  make  the  point  of  contact  for  the 
constructive  activities  the  subject  matter 
of  geography,  history,  literature,  etc., 
which  subject  matter  these  activities  are 
intended  to  exemplify  and  of  which  they 
are  the  out^wtn.  Handwork  has  dis- 
tinct value  in  the  early  training  of  chil- 
dren when  it  serves  to  give  r^lity  and 
meaning  to  certain  facts  in  the  study  of 
life  as  treated  in  their  regular  work  in 
literature,  geography,  history,  etc.,  but 
is  of  doubtful  value  when  it  exists  merely 
for  its  own  sake.  Bv  combinin|^  the 
manual  training  with  the  drawing  m  the 
primary  grades,  the  work  will  be  unified 
and  simplified. 

"In  general,  the  application  of  this 
principle  will  result  in  tne  saving  of  time 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  so-called 


essential  studies.  The  mastery  of  reading 
requires  considerable  time,  especially  in 
large  classes.  For  the  most  part  good 
reading  is  established,  if  at  all,  in  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  sehooU 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  tne  time 
allotted  here  may  not  be  further  increased 
(without  loss  to  the  German)  b>r  post- 
poning the  study  of  German  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  grade,  at  which 
time  the  pupils  be«in  the  study  of  language 
time  the  pupils  begin  the  study  ox  lan- 
guage structure." 

Correspondence  Anniversary 

The  management  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
are  planning  to  celebrate  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
schools  by  keeping  open  house.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  present  from  every 
state,  as  well  as  several  foreign  countries, 
in  wnich  there  are  numerous  students. 
It  is  possible,  too.  that  from  100  to  200 
students,  from  far  away  states  and 
foreign  countries  will  be  brought  here, 
so  as  to  forcibly  illustrate  the  scope  of 
the  schools. 

The  schools  will  be  thrown  open  to 
visitors  on  that  day.  Tho  the  manage- 
ment will  request  the  city  ofildals  and 
the  business  men  to  observe  this  day  as 
a  holiday,  and  close  their  ofilces  and 
stores,  tne  attaches  of  the  schools  will 
all  be  at  work  at  their  desks,  so  that 
visitors  can  see  them  at  work  and  realise 
the  scope  of  the  institution  and  nature 
of  the  work. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  meeting 
in  the  Lvceum  theater,  admission  to 
which  will  be  by  invitation,  at  which 
addresses  will  be  delivered  by  men  of 
national  reputation.  Following  the 
meeting  a  banquet  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Jermyn  for  the  noted  visiton, 
while  a  second  banquet  will  be  given  in 
honor  of  the  heads  of  departments  and 
the  district  superintendents.  There  will 
be  thirt}r-eight  of  the  latter  in  the  city 
at  that  time. 


Bausch  &   Lomb 


School   Projection    Apparatus 

The  Projection  Lantern  for  school  work  should  be  of  simple  construction,  yet  every  part  rigid  and  made  in  the 
most  workman  like  manner,  insuring  the  best  optical  results  and  the  greatest  convenience  in  operation. 

In  addition  to  this  the  school  lantern  shoula  be  so  designed  as  to  be  used  for  the  greatest  possible  classes  of 
demonstration. 

We  have  incorporated  these  ideals  in  our  School  Projection  Apparatus— not  a  ''Stereoptican"  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  piece  of  scientific  apparatus,  scientifically  designed  and  built  especially  for  school  use. 
If  your  school  is  going  to  buy  a  lantern,  you  should  send  today  for  our  catalog. 

School    Laboratory    Supplies 

for  the  chemical  and  biological  laboratory  are  described  in  detail  in  our  440  page  catalog,  which  is  free  to  teachers. 


Bausch 


&    Lromb    Optical    Company 

Rochestert  N.  Y. 
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standard  for  the  Sciiools. 

AT.t.   STATE  SCHOOL    SUPEBIN- 
TKNDENTS    IKDOEiliH    IT.       Tbo 
9CH00I.B00K3  of  the  country  are 
bai6d  lipo:^  It.    ALL  STATS  FUE-  | 
C&ASBS  far  ichcpoli  h^ve  been  mftdQ 
in   Ita    raTor.       COLLEGE    PR  ESI-  , 
DENTS,  NOEBtAL    BCOOOL   PEIN* 
CIPALS.CITY  mad  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
SUFERINTESDEKT3     Indoraa     and 
commend  It.     Editor  La  CMef,  Wm.  T. 
H&rris,  U*  3.  Conuiiit»lcmer  of   Sd'iu  | 

CP  TO  OATK  anti  It  ELI  ABLE. 

a:3IIO  Fa|re««  AOOO  ItlustrHtJodV^ 

A    wonderf^T    compftct  itor^hoiue 

of  adcntftift  inferm&tlOEL> 


W«4b;lJ^lLa         C.uLd.jbi<jL&'ltt         1>iIT10.iaU¥. 
Tba    1iUg*lt    of    o'Ji    fcbddfmfllti.      IfeffU- 

for  vlvcvJiw  vto,   cdnTcaLtince.    II 10 
fift^  1HMJ  Mm  "ratify-*.  


Write  for  "  Diction^rf  Habit  '*'  Frw* 

Q.  A;  C,  MERBLAM  CO^. 

Sprln^Ueld,  Uut^p  tT.  S.A, 

OET  thp:  m:sT> 


BEST  DICTIONARIES 

EngUah'X^erfMLn  ana  German- EnglUh 

PbMgal-ScluBMt-TMinr. 

S  Toll.,  half  leather,  $5.90 
r,  8  vols. ,  half  leather, 

boandin  one,   4.95 

Fr€neh»Kn(fli8h  atid  English -French 

CUtMi  A  OrlflMiax,  9  toIb.,  half  leather, 

each  Tolmne,   4.70 

Spani$h'KngliMh  tnkd  EnglUh-SpanUh 

Upct  y  Bentley,  2  to1«.,  bound  in  one, 

half  leather,   7.00 

BEST 

faoilitiei  for  snpplyinir 

American  German 

Sngttth       BOOK5     Italian 

French  Spanish 

Patigcr'a  Hiitorischer  Bchal-Atias. 

oloth,    1.00 
With  BngUeh  Inftrodnction  and 
German-Sngbih  OloAsary.  clotb, 

net,  $1.95.    nailing  price,    1.40 
Schaldt.  Shakespeare  Lexicon.  §Toln. 
_       Halfmor.   (InEnffliah).   Net,  8.00 
Tboradlke.  Educational  PBychology, 
_      Oloth,  net  $1.50.   HaUinffpnoe,   1.68 
Victor,  GtormanProntinoiation.  Cloth,   0.80 

JUST  OUT 
Large      Hand-Atla*  .  of 


Modem  Qeography,  New  Edition. 
1  Ind 


STIBLB'S 

idert ^ 

100  JIape  and  Index,  half  mor.,  15.00 

^'(ttalogues  Free    Correeponaenc^  SoHciua 

LEMCKE.  ^  BUECHNER 

BiUaaUhea  over  Fifty  Years 
11  Eaat   17th  St.,  New  York  City 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC  UNiON 

Ntrinal  School  of  Gpnastics 

•ea-aea  siMAawav 

MILWAUKCC,  WISCONSIN 

ace.  wrrriOH.  mmemmm 
••■•  POM  Tmtmm 


L4ucation  in  Washington  State. 

"I  believe  the  student  who  graduates 
from  the  Washington  state  college  as 
Pullman  stands  .  25  per  cent,  better 
chance  of  succeeding  in  Ufe  than  if  he 
graduates  from  any  of  the  big  eastern 
colleges/'  was  the  surprising  statement 
of  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman,  agriculturalist 
of  the  bureau  of  plant  indtistry  of  the 
government  department  of  apiculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  school  is  a 
technical,  agricultural,  and  scientific  in- 
stitution of  learning,  which  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  West,  but  Prof.  Spillman's  praise 
came  somewhat  unexpectedly.  Continu- 
ing, the  professor  said: 

"Washington  and  the  Inland  Empire 
may  be  proud  of  this  school.  Anv  stu- 
dent who  can  enter  the  freshman  class  at 
Pullman  can  enter  the  freshman  class  in 
any  of  the  biggest  universities  in  America. 
Furthermore,  it  will  take  him  four  com- 
plete years  to  finish  the  course  at  Pull- 
man, while  in  most  of  the  big  universities 
and  colleges  it  is  possible  for  him  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  three  years.  In  most 
ways  the  student  in  that  splendid  school 
at  Pullman  is  better  off  than  in  the  big 
eastern  colleges.  In  the  eastern  insti- 
tutions, students  are  taught  by  tutors, 
especially  in  the  first  years.  Tney  only 
catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  The  college  at  Pullman 
is  not  so  large  but  that  the  students  come 
in  actual  contact  with  the  professors. 
The  faculty  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
one.  President  A.  E.  Bryan  is  a  big  man, 
and  unusually  capable  as  an  educator. 
Prof.  0.  L.  Waller,  who  has  the  depart- 
ment of  irrigation  engineering,  is  a  man 
of  great  ability.  ProfT  George  Severance, 
assistant  agriculturalist,  is  a  young  man, 
but  will  bear  watching,  for  he  has  before 
him  a  splendid  future.  Prof.  S.  B.  Nel- 
son, of  the  department  of  veterinary, 
is  a  man  of  great  value  to  the  state. 
The  school  has  40  or  50  members  in  its 
faculty,  and  these  men  are  capable  of, 
and  are  making  a  great  institution.  In 
its  civil  engineering  department  it  is  as 
finely  equipped  as  any  school  in  America. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  graduates  i 
from  this  department,  which  demand  the 
school  is  never  able  to  supply.  No 
graduate  from  this  department  ever  has 
made  a  failure,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  man  among  these  graduates  who  is 
not  getting  from  $100  to  $300  a  month. 

I  Some  of  the  other  departments  are  just 

'  as  strong." 

I     The  day  when  school  teachers  from  the 

I  east  can  come  to  the  state  of  Washington 
and  expect  to  pass  the  examinations  with 

.  greater  ease  tnan  they  would  at  home, 
has  passed.     Gradually  the  standard  of 

:  scholarship  is  being  raised  by  the  board 
of  education,  and  this  is  evidenced  by 

,  the  large  proportion  of  failures  to  pass 
the  quarterly  examinations  held  recently. 
Never  before  have  there  been  so  many 
failures.  The  work  of  marking  the 
papers  of  the  May  examination  shows 
that  of  1,294  apphcants,  only  581  were 
successful.  In  Spokane  county,  of  160 
applicants,  only  69  won  certificates. 
The  government  statistics  show  that 
there  is  less  illiteracy  in  the  state  of 
Washington  than  in  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  and  the  people  are  determined 
to  continue  to  merit  this  record. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  a  place  of  2,500  people, 
situated  in  northern  Idaho,  thirty-iour 
miles  from  Spokane,  seems  in  a  fair  way 
to  obtain  a  fine  Swedish  Lutheran  college. 
The  commercial  club  of  the  place  has 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 


Established  in  I789> 


SnMraetth.tiinerwiaind  tomoT. 

*  l.T.r  from  tb«  Mm.  r«qalnd  to 

take  off  at]rpewrit«rTtbboii  aDd  pat 

on  Mioth«T,_»nd  70D  bOT.  th«  MTinc 

offorod  bji  ^^  B  ■! 

The  New  Tri-Chroiiie 

SmiUiIPreiiiier 

Typewriter 

It  writes  purple,  red,  or  non- 
fading  black  aeoordinf  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  oe  done. 
BTeryetadent  who  !•  learning 
typewriting    ahonld    appreciate 
the  f  alne  of  this  new  model. 

Hie  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Company 

Home  Office  and  Factory 

Syracnset  N.  Y.,  I).  S.  A. 


The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kindergartners 

KttCular  and  Extension  Courses 

liKO.  MARIA  KKAU8  BOELTE 

Botel  dmn  Remo,    C«ntral   Park    We^t 

7Sth  Stroet.  New  Torh  City 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS^^S^ 

Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Ask  stationop.  The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co.    woOiToSSiLl'iTl.'"'^ 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  order  School 
Furniture.  Don't  forget  to  write 
HANEY  SCHOOL  FURNITURK 
CO.,     GRAND    RAPIDS,     MICH. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Standard  and  Faultless 
School  Desks.  All  other 
furniture  used  in  the  school- 
room sold  at  very  lowest  prices. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Opera, 
Assembly  and  Church  Seating. 
Write  for  prices. 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING   PENCIL 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 

The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  contains  an  extn  thick,  soft,  black  lead — smooth 
and  evenly  graded — ^that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD    FABER  New  York 


Send   for  Catalogue  of  School  Pencils,  etc 


TWO    NEW    STORY    BOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  for  children  that  have  recently 
been  published. 
Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  says:  I  know  of  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting^  collection  of 
stories  for  chiklren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDER- 
GARTEN STORY  BOOK  nuy  rapidly  win  the  popularity  it  merits.         Price,  postpaid,  SOc. 

Send  for  UNDERGARTEN  REVIEW  Prcmlom  Ctrcular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY^    s     Sprlngfteld»  Mass. 

Nciv  York        Boston        Philadelphia         Atlanta        San  flranclseo 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

A  ayatem  of  Medial  writing  copies  for 
the  Gilman  R.enewable  Copy  Boohs 

The  special  feature  of  this  new  and  novel  kind  of  book  is  their  arrangement  so 
that  the  several  parts,  eopies-paper-portf olios,  majr  be  renewed  separately,  thereby 
giving  great  economy ;  also  double  the  usual  writing  space.  These  copies  are  the 
newest  and  the  best  in  the  Medial,  being  carefully  prepared  on  a  well  defined  plan 
of  instruction  by  a  recognized  master  in  the  art  of  penmanship. 

The  Renewable  is  published  wi^h  copies  Vertical,  Simplified  Slant,  or  Medial 
as  preferred. 

THOMPSON.  BBOWN  S  CO.,  76  Summer  Street,  Boston 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


DCl  fCC  M  AOC  S'^STBMATIC  001.LKOTIONS 
nCi^LCr  ViATO  Mineraloiry.  Oeolosy,  Zsolofj  for 
§etiooUor  All  g^rades,  Lantera  ftlld^ft,  mt€» 

The    WAseiNGTON   SCHOOL   COLLECTION  put  up  in 

»tTOTkg  elotb^'OTerod  cMes,  and  accompanied  with  model  teit- 
boi>k,  art*  t^&dl  7  in  every  respect  the  be«i  and  oheapestlow-pric^d 
colJeetioDB  in  the  market.  40  Hinerale  in  good  cafe,  for  $1.09.  40 
rooks  with  dupUoatefrafirments,for  I2S.00.  94  types  of  inTCfftebrates, 
f  o  r  UM .  s  e  in  J  for  circulars . 
EDWIN  £.  HOWELL, 6ia  zTth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  0.C 

Commlu^QO^r  Uabbis  •ays:    *' Brerjr  •ohooi  in  th«  United  St«tM,  in 
my  (fRiaioii»  should  have  theee  oolieoiioas.** 


ag^ed  to  donate  ten  acres  and  $25,00C 
to  be  placed  in  escrow,  and  delivere< 
over  to  the  church  when  the  latter  hai 
erected  buildings  worth  $75,000.  Rev 
J.  Jesperson,  of  the  Swedish  Lutherai 
church,  has  had  plans  prepared,  showing 
imposing  buildings,  and  a  curriculum 
including  music,  literature,  art,  science 
a  business  course,  and  a  normal  trainini 
school.  The  buildings  proposed  include 
an  auditorium  capable  of  seatine  4,00( 
or  5,000  people.  This  church  has  n< 
college  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  county  superintendents  of  th< 
state  of  Washington  met  recently  in  con 
vention,  and  among  other  business  adopt 
ed  resolutions  favorine  the  nomination  o 
all  state,  county,  and  municipal  officer 
by  the  direct  primary,  approving  th< 
proposition  of  Gov.  Mead  tnat  a  stat4 
reformatory  for  those  who  are  not  con 
firmed  criminals  be  built,  in  favor  o 
two  conferences  of  high  school  instructon 
next  year,  and  favoring  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  removing  th< 
restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  terms  i 
county  officer  may  serve. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Tormejr,  superintendent  o 
the  public  schools  m  Spokane,  report 
that  there  were  12,579  pupils  rw^isterec 
during  the  past  school  year.  In  190( 
there  were  6,233.  The  registration  mon 
than  doubled  in  six  years. 

The  Wenatchee  commercial  club  u 
now  attempting  to  secure  a  businesi 
college  for  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Storey  Buck. 

The  Year's  Progre$$. 

The  most  significant  educational  hap 
penings  of  the  year  are  mainly  nodes  oi 

E bases  of  general  movements,  and  nui' 
est  be  considered  in  connection  witJ 
the  larger  tendencies  which  they  repre 
sent,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  th( 
recent  "educational  number"  of  Th 
Outlook,  There  is,  first,  that  democratic 
spirit  which  cares  for  human  beingi 
because  the^  are  human  and  because 
they  are  citizens,  and  seeks  in  edu- 
cation to  make  the  most  of  every  one, 
whether  his  talent  be  great  or  small.  It 
is  a  spirit  which  is  working  itself  out 
in  provision  for  the  exceptional  needs 
of  defective,  delinquent,  and  unfortunate 
children.  In  some  European  countries 
and  more  recently  in  our  own,  special 
classes  and  even  special  schools  have 
been  established,  in  connection  witl 
city  systems  of  schools,  for  that  middle 
class  of  pupils  who  are  not  really  defee 
tive  nor  delinquent,  but  are  not  quite  uj 
to  the  lower  level  of  normal  childhooc 
and  youth.  On  the  whole,  we  are  stil 
lagging  in  this  matter.  But  in  one  direc 
tion  there  is  notable  progress,  namely 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  juvenile  courts.  Starting  in  Chicago 
very  near  the  close  of  the  last  decade  o 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  erection  o 
such  special  courts  has  gone  steadilj 
forward,  and  with  markedly  good  results 
The  movement  has  finally  received  th< 
indorsement  of  Congress  and  the  Presi 
dent  in  the  shape  of  legislation  for  thi 
District  of  Columbia,  and  a  juvenil< 
court  was  accordingly  opened  in  th( 
citv  of  Washington  on  the  second  day  o 
July,  1906.  Tne  natural  concomitant] 
of  juvenile  courts,  child-labor  laws  whicl 
are  enforced  and  compulsory  educatioi 
which  compels,  have  also  made  a  sub 
stantial  advance. 

Juvenile  courts,  parental  schools,  anc 

schools    and    classes    for    backward    oi 

'forward    children,    flexible    ^ding    o 

I  schools  to  adapt  them  to  various  gradei 

I  of  ability — all  of  these  things  and  man] 

j  more  involve  an  advance  m  specialisn 

in  educational  affairs.     A  well-informec 

English  visitor  has,  only  this  year,  ex 

pressed  surprise  that,  with  all  of  our  tall 

about  the  specialist  and  the  emert  ii 

education,  we  still  have  so  little  oi  exper 

knowledge  in  positions  where  it  can  b* 

more  effective,  and  repose  $o  little  con 
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fidence  in  it  when  it  may  be  had.  Are 
jte,  indeed,  making  any  progress  in  this 
inatter?  An  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  reoiganization  during  the  past  year 
of  the  dty  school  system  of  Boston. 

Boston,  which  had  in  1874  a  school 
committee  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
members,  and  ever  since  1875  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-four  members,  has  now, 
under  the  Storrow  Bill,  which  went  into 
effect  on  the  first  of  Januarv,  1906,  a 
committee  of  only  five  members;  and 
this  committee  seems  intent  on  doing 
the  business  of  an  education  board  in 
a  systematic  and  effective  manner,  reiv- 
ing on  the  supervising  bodv  for  the 
pedagogical  management  of  the  schools. 
Dr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  who  has  been 
called  to  the  superintendency,  is  chained 
with  the  laii^e  responsibility  of  directing 
this  pedagogical  side. 

AloDjg  somewhat  different  lines  the 
educational  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  also  been  reorganized. 
Instead  of  a  Board  of  Education  of  seven 
members,  appointed  by  the  Commission- 
en  of  the  District,  a  Board  of  nine  mem- 
bers is  now  provided,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  District  Supreme  Court.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  are  advanced,  and 
provision  is  made  for  automatic  promo- 
tion, with  increase  of  salary.  Various 
other  changes  are  introduced  by  the 
new  law,  amon^  them  provision  for 
hygienic  and  medical  inspection. 

We  are  peculiar  amoiig  the  nations  in 
our  regard  for  spontaneity  in  education. 
Far  down  in  the  grades  we  expect  our 
pupils  to  educate  themselves.     In  the 
nigh  school  they  educate  themselves  by  i 
the  management   of   their   own   school . 
societies,  school  journals,  school  athlet-  ' 
ics;  and  all  in  adolescent  imitation  of 
college  life.     In   college  all   manner  of 
student  activities  abound,  but  they  reach 
their  highest  stress  and  strain  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics.     The  past  year  has 
been  marked  by  a  reaction  from  the  ex- 
treme of  laissez  faire  in  the  relation  of 
school  authorities  to  these  activities.     In 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Spokane,  and  sev- 
eral other  cities,    Doaros   of   education 
have  provided  for  the  regulation  or  the 
suppression  of  high  school  fraternities. 
The  whole  country  over,  public  atten- 
tion has  been  sharply  directed  to  the 
reform   or    the    suppression    of    inter- 
collegiate football.     This   game   has   so  | 
often  been    reformed    to    no    purpose,  , 
that  a  great   many   intelligent   people, 
both  within  and  without  the  colleges, 
have  become  very  tired  of  such  reform. 
After  various  conferences,  one  of  which 
jw  initiated  and  participated  in  by  the 
President  of  the   United   States,   a  re- 
jwon  of  the  rules  governing  the  game 
MS  been  made  by  the  Inter-collegiate 
Football  Rules  Committee.     It  remains 
w>  be  seen   whether  this   revision   will 
®^  the  demand  for  thorogoing  reform. 
There  have    been   single   occurrences 
^mch  of  themselves    have    profoundly 
concerned  the  educational  world.     The 
J«*th  of  William  Rainey  Harper,  Presi- 
p'jt  of  the   Uniyersity   of  Chicago,  at 
™?h  tide  of  his  career,  was  one  of  the 
Pj"^  sorrowful  occurrences  of  the  year* ' 
^  the  manner  with  which  he  awaitea 
Jj^  met  his  death^  showing  forth  the 
?^tne8B  of  his  spirit,  made  it  one  of 
:J?  Jnost   inspiring.    There   have   been 
jAk^  sore    losses    by    death:     General 
!^5^  Eaton,   ex-Commissioner  of  Edu- 
2^<m  of  the  United  States;   William  L. 
^'^ther,  President  of  the  University  of 
ckf*^»    Albert   Prescott   Marble,    Asso- 
^^  Siiperintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
^^  of  New  York,  and  other  men  and 
^?j^en  of  wide  usefulness.     Dr.  Prather 
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inf  Gymnasinm  Paraphernalia. 
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art  hreaktng  tbrongh  snch  defect  will  oe  ra- 
loed  gratis  at  any  time.  This  insaresyov 
againat  the  pnrobase  of  inferior  goods.  Wban 
yon  are  huTiog  gymnasinm  apparatos,  placeiis 
on  ao  eqnaJ  h«8is  of  qnality,  and  oar  prlres  will 
waTe  an  indnoement.  Also,  rememher  we  cbal> 
lenge  comparison  and  wUI  be  slad  to  8 


, SQbmiti 

pit!  at  any  time  in  competition. 

A.  G  Spaldlns  6  Bros 
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athletic  goods. 
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[T??  Succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the 

5?J^ei»ity  of  Texas  by  Dr.   David  F. 

|JrJ*«ton.     Professor  Martin    G.    Brum- 

ji^%h  has  succeeded  Mr.  Edward  Brooks 

of  ^perintendent  of  Schools  of  the  citv 

ee»|f^^iiladelphia.     Mr.  Carnegie's  benen- 

eoS     provision  for  the  pensioning  of  aged 

eff^^re  and  university  teachers  has  taken 

^^ive    form.     Already    the    Carnegie 
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ur  Advice 

Vo  use  SA  P©  LI  ©:  l\r  is  t? 
solid  c^ke  of;scouring  soetij, 
^^  used  JN>r  cleanmS  pumosea 


Foundation  for  the  Advancement  o 
Teaching  hag  adopted  general  rules  o 
procedure  which  will  not  only  relieve  th 
needs  of  many  worthy  servants  of  thi 
public  good,  without  nint  or  semblanci 
of  chanty^  but  will  at  the  same  timi 
ereatly  quicken  the  general  movement  o 
higher  education.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pfit 
chett  has  resigned  from  the  presidenc: 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
noloey  to  assume  the  presidency  of  thi 
new  Foundation.  Mr  Lamecie  has  agaii 
taken  part  in  the  educational  activity  o 
the  time  by  his  new  foundation,  tb 
Simplified  Spelling  Board-  The  deatmc 
tion  of  San  Francisco  involved  very  grea 
loflses  on  the  side  of  education.  Out  o 
sixty-eight  public  school  buildings  in  th' 
city,  twenty- nine  were  destroyed,  togeth€ 
city,  twenty -nine  were  destroyed,  to 
gether  with  the  City  Library  and  thre 
other  great  libraries  and  numerou 
smaller  but  not  insignificant  coUectiom 
The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univereit: 
suffered  heavily  from  the  same  disaster  ii 
the  deatruction  of  some  of  its  fines 
buildings,  and  the  losses  of  educations 
eguipment  in  some  of  the  smaller  citie 
01  California  were  very  serious. 

Ail  of  these  are  happenings  at  home 
The  international  spirit  in  educatioc 
which  last  year  and  the  year  befor 
found  expression  in  the  rreat  Expositio; 
at  St,  Louis  and  in  tne  visit  of  tli 
Mosely  Commission  and  the  Royal  Pnu 
si  an  Commission  to  this  co\intr>%  ha 
received    new    confirmation    during    tb 

J  ear  just  past  in  the  endowment  by  Mi 
ames  Speyer  of  the  Theodore  Rooseve] 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Berlii 
This  chair,  under  the  joint  administn 
tion  of  Columbia  University  and  th 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Education,  ca 
hardly  fail  to  spread  abroad  among  tl 
more  highly  educated  classes  in  Gei 
many  a  better  knowledge  of  America 
history  and  American  ideals.  Alread 
Professor  John  William  Burgess  has  d< 
livered  at  Berlin  the  first  series  of  le< 
tures  on  this  new  foundation,  his  subjeci 
being  drawn  from  the  political  histoi 
of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  educational  movements  < 
the  year  in  Europe,  the  first  place  mu 
be  given  to  those  affecting  the  relatioi 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  field  of  el 
mentary  instruction.  For  the  past  t¥ 
or  three  years  the  religious  Question  ha 
in  an  unusual  degree,  troubled  the  edi 
cational  atmosphere.  France  was  tl 
storm  center  a  year  and  more  ago.  No 
the  center  is  in  the  English  Parliamen 
But  Prussia,  too,  is  greatly  disturbed. 
A  new  school  bill  is  now  before  tl 
Prussian  Diet,  which  deals  with  tl 
sources  of  school  maintenance,  definii 
the  proportions  of  the  funds  which  shi 
be  provided  respectively  by  the  Sta 
and  the  community.  The  bill  looks 
an  increase  of  locid  taxation,  and  tK 
under  the  Prussian  system,  involves 
clear  demarcation  between  confession 
and  non-confessional  schools.  The  Li 
eral  parties  favor  the  latter  type  of  ache 
(SimuUanschulen),  in  which  children 
all  denominations  receive  instnicti^ 
from  the  same  teacher.  Such  schoc 
are,  on  the  whole,  less  expensive  thi 
those  maintained  separately  for  the  se 
eral  religious  denominations,  and  th^ 
are  advocated  on  other  grounds  as  we 
Hitherto  they  have  been  generally  o 
posed  to  the  Government.  It  seer 
altogether  likely  that  the  outcome  of  tl 
hot  contention  now  going  on  will  be  t) 
triumph,  at  least  for  the  time,  of  tl 
Conservatives  and  the  party  of  the  Ce 
ter  (Roman  Catholic),  who  stand  for  tl 
denominational  schools. 

A  writer  in  the  Medical  World  says  tb 
as  a  pain  reliever  nothing  equals  an 
kamnia  tablets.  He  says  they  do  D 
depress  the  heart,  but  rather  strengtb 
it.  The  adult  dose  is  two  tablets.  Tb 
are  obtainable  from  all  druggists,  aJ 
precaution  would  advise  keeping  sol 
a.hoi«t  th«  home. 
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Here  and  There. 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Rem- 
iDjrton  Typewriter  Company  advise  that 
their  Employment  Department  is  again 
ready  to  assist  competent  male  and  female 
stenographen  to  positions.  Living  ex- 
penses are  a  little  higher  than  before 
Uie  fire;  salaries  in  proportion.  The 
Remington  Employment  Department  is 
at  the  service  ox  every  worthy  operator. 

Some  of  our  stenographic  frienos  in  the 
United  States  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the:Remington  Typewriter  Em- 
ployment Departments  in  different  cities 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
this  service  is  not  confined  to  the  Ameri- 
can offices  merely — it  is  world  wide.  A 
case  which  illustrates  the  efficiency  of 
these  bureaus  abroad  came  to  our  at- 
tention recently.  The  official  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
wanted  a  French  stenographer — a  good 
one.  They  were  unable  to  nnd  what  they 
wanted  at  home,  so  they  cabled  all  the 
way  to  Paris  to  have  the  Remington 
oflSce  there  arrange  the  matter  for  them. 
The  expense  of  cables,  transportation, 
etc.,  amounted  to  over  $1,000.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  charge  for  the  work 
done  by  the  Remin^on  office  in  Paris, 
lor  this  service  is  Tree  to  all  stenogra- 
phere  the  world  over. 

Bennett's  Latin  Grammar  has  just 
been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  six  high 
schoob  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  success 
or  this  book  has  been  phenomenal. 

Messeis.  Selden  Smith  and  A.  E. 
Shumate  agents  of  Ginn  &  Company, 
flave  located  their  office  at  1247  Broad- 
'^ay,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Putnam's  Magazine  Revived. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  of  New 
^ork  and    London,    announce   that   in 
October  next  they  will  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  Putnam* 8  Monthly,  which  will 
constitute  a  reissue  of  the  ma^^ine  first 
published  by  the  late  George  P.  Putnam 
J^  1853.     With  the   new  Putnam's  will 
'^.  incorporated    The    Critic  Magazine, 
^mch  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Put- 
'^m's  Sons  since  1898. 
.  It   is  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
?K*^^  the  late  George  P.  Putnam  issued 
y^^   first  series  of  the  magazine  that  bore 
™«      name.     The    editorial  responsibility 
^a^    placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
^-  ^^riggs    C* Harry  Franco"),   but  the 
^^^^^'sher  himself  gave  valuable  service 
^®  5^ounselin^  editor,  and  it  was  largely 
^yiug  to    his    initiative   that  Putnam^s 
rf^'^^^me    the    first    distinctly    American 


-hile    the     greater    number    of   the 

^^^azines  printed    at  that   time  in  the 

^irj^ted  States  were  made  up  of  clippings 

^^^*»  English  magazines,   Putnam^s  con- 

,^^^«ied    no  material  that   was  not   pre- 

^^^-^d  expressly  for  its  pa^es.     Its  appeal 

^^     the  patriotic  pride  alike  of  its  read- 

3]''^    and  contributors  constituted  an  im- 

^^^tant  factor  in  securing  for  the  new 

^J^f^odical  a  cordial  reception.     While  the 

*[**^A«was  adopted  of  publishing  all  the 

^^^^^tributions  anonymously,   it  was  well 

^»^own  that  the  magazine  had  secured 

rT^^  the  start  writers  who  had  already 

^T^B  distinction,  while  in  the  course  of 

^5^^  succeeding  years  it  brou^^ht  to  the 

^J^owledge  of  the  reading  public  a  number 

*  JP'omising  newcomers. 

T  »»    -Hie  Potiphar  Papers  "  and  * '  Prue  and 

-T^,^  of  George  William  Curtis,  "Fireside 

*/^Veis"  and  "The  Mooeehead  Journal" 

of  T^^mes  Russell  Lowell,  the " Cape  Cod" 

A  ,_   *horeau,   the  "Have  we  a  Bourbon- 

Sa  ^*«  Us?"   by   Dr.   Hawks   and    Mr. 

i  jj^^^on,  and  the  spirited  political  articles 

Pj^   ^hich    Parke    Godwin   outlined   the 

of  Ti^iples  ai>4   formulated  the  platform 

-  ^H-a^ **e  coming  Republican  party — these 

•  tio>L    ^^'^^y  similar  noteworthy  contribu- 

cte^^  were  hailed  as  constituting  a  new 

%t^^4ture    and   aa   establishinij    a   new 

^^ard  for  American  n-agazine  litera- 


ture. Like  its  forerunner  of  the  earlier 
Victorian  period  (the  suspension  of  which 
was  an  incident  of  the  commercial  panic 
of  1S57),  the  new  Ptdnam'^  will  be  a 
marine  of  general  interest,  but  of  a 
decided  literaiy  character.  Precedence 
will,  as  before,  be  given  to  American 
themes  and  writers,  kut  contributions 
from  over  the  sea  will  b^  welcomed  when- 
ever they  sefTm  IilQBly  to  meet  the  special 
interest^  of'  American  readers,  social 
topics  and  questions  of  the  day  will  be 
considered,  with  due  philosophical  detach- 
ment, by  writers  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  essay  form  of  literature. 
Politics,?  in  the  more  local  or  partisan 
sense  of  the  term,  will  lie  outside  of  the 

general  purpose  or  range  of  the  magazine, 
ut  space  will  from  time  to  time  be  made 
for  studies  of  national  and  of  international 

Solicies,  and  for  analysis  of  political  ten- 
encies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
While  fiction  is  not  to  be  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  new  Putnam's,  place 
will  be  reserved  for  stories  of  a  distinc- 
tive character.  New  books,  which  in 
subject-matter  and  in  character  appear  to 
possess  more  than  ephemeral  interest  and 
importance,  will  be  reviewed  at  length; 
others  will  be  recorded,  classified,  and, 
so  far  as  space  permits,  criticised.  In 
short,  the  eoitors  hope,  as  many  editors 
have  hoped  before,  to  produce  a  inagazine 
that  shall  be  at  once  authoritative  and 
attractive,  and  that  shall  leave  un- 
touched few  themes  that  are  of  essential 
or  vital  interest,  while  they  hope  no  sub- 

t'ect  will    be   touched  that  will    not    be 
»oth  illuminated  and  adorned. 

The  regular  contributors  to  The  Critic, 
whose  papers  have  won  an  increasing 
circle  of  appreciative  readers,  will  be 
retained  for  tne  new  magazine.  The  de- 
partment which  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  included  in  The  Critic  under 
the  title  of  "The  Lounger,"  the  responsi- 
bility for  which  has  rested  with  Miss 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  will  be  retained 
in  Putnam's,  finding  place  at  the  close 
of  the  number.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
new  magazine  to  include  artistically  pro- 
duced ulustrations  for  all  articles  the 
subjects  of  which  can  thereby  be  more 
effectively  presented. 

Swimming. 

Swimming  and  the  knowledge  how  to 
do  it  sometimes  saves  lives.  Perhaps 
more  often  the  absence  of  knowledge 
how  to  swim  causes  the  loss  of  lives  under 
the  distressing  conditions  told  so  often 
in  the  newspapers.  In  Germany  and  to 
almost  as  great  an  extent  in  England 
swimming  is  part  of  the  school  curriculums 
and  voung  men  and  women  are  taught  to 
handle  themselves  in  the  water  quite  as 
much  as  how  to  walk  or  run  on  land.  So 
far  this  element  in  the  education  of  boys 
and  ^irls  has  been  quite  neglected  in 
Amenca,  there  being  hardly  a  single  ex- 
ception to  this  statement.  And  this  not- 
withstanding that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
proven  that  no  other  form  of  bodily  ac- 
tivity produces  such  wonderfully  good 
results  in  health,  strength,  and  power  as 
swimming,  when  correct  methods  are 
used.  The  importance  placed  in  swim- 
ming in  the  instruction  of  the  cadets  at 
Annapolis  and  West  Point  for  our  army 
and  navy  is  evidence  in  this  line.  This 
deficiency  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times  by  writers  and  swimming  instruc- 
tors but  their  words  have  not  produced 
much  in  the  way  of  results.  In  a  new 
book  now  in  press,  "The  Art  of  Swim- 
ming," by  Richard  F.  Nelligan  (American 
GJmnasium  Co.,  Boston),  the  author 
presents  in  a  very  concise  and  practical 
manner  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
making  swimming  part  of  the  physical 
education  of  college  men.  At  Amherst 
College,  beginning  next  year,  swimming 
will  be  required  of  all  men  and  examina- 
tions will  be  conducted  to  prove  their 
ability.  Other  colleges  and  universities 
may  be  expected  to  follow  this  lead  which 
has  alreadv  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
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Chemicals,  Cbemical  ApparatnSr 
Pbysical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


ETerythinc  needed  in  the  Laboratoiy. 
Glass  blowins  done  on  the  premieei. 
Metalware  Manufaeturinf  De|iari- 
ment  in  the  House. 


UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 
A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physictl 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  York,  Aug.  16, 1906. 


THE  BANDIT 

An  Operetta 

for  Children's  Voices 

Words  and  Music  by  Clarence  T.  Steele 

Tuneful,  Melodious,  Catchy,  and  eanly  taught* 

Aa  Intoreatins  Stcry 

Inexpensive  but  •ffectiye  oosttunes.   This  is 

ne  of  the  easiest  operettas  to  ''set  an"  that  can 

be  found,  and  the  bright  novelty  of  the  story 


one  of  the  easiest  operettas  to  ''set  ud"  that  can 
be  found,  and  the  bright  novelty  of  the  stor; 
will  appeal  to  **growii  ups"  as  well  as  children. 

Price  30  cents.    Sample  Copy  postpaid 
for  15  cents. 

Liberal  disoounts  to  schools. 

WM.  A.  POND  6  CO., 

148  Fifth  Avenue      ::     New  Yerk 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 

desires  »  posiMon  as  teaoher  in  a  pnblio  or  private 
school,  or  will  act  as  preoeptreas  m  a  preparatory 
sohool  or  seminary  Bxperieaoed  io  teaobing  Latin, 
English.  Mathematios.  Exoellent  record.  Address 
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FOUR.  TRACK 

NBWS 


DOLLAR. 
A    TSAR. 


DIMC  ^  ^ 
A     COPT 

At  ] 


CLEMENT  L.  MARTZLOFF, 

SQperint«Bd«iit  of  Hehoola.  L«zinfftoii,  O: 
Pnwumit  Perry  Connty  Mchoot  Bsaminert : 
uwtr.  ia  U«ocraphj.  8t«te  UhIt.  Hammer  Bohool. 

writMufollowH: 

**I  want  to  testify  again  to  the  eduoa- 
tlonal  value  of  The  Four-Track  New*  and 
how  Taluable  I  find  It  In  my  Qeocraphy 
work  tn  the  schooU.  for  which  purpow  i  have 
never  found  anything  better  in  the  way  of 
mpplementary  reading.  My  teachen  uie  It 
In  connection  with  History.  The  pupUi  are 
delighted  with  it.  1  wUh  It  were  ponible 
that  the  attention  of  teachers  could  be 
more  generally  called  to  Its  use." 

"Please  send  The  Four-Track  News  to 
Miss  Hazel  Fisher.  I  am  a  school  teacher 
and  offered  this  magazine  as  a  prize  to  the 
member  of  my  A  class  who  made  the  highest 
average.    Miss  Fleher  won." 

Arthur  Nasr.  Columbus.  O. 

*«I  find  it  a  great  help  In  my  Geography 
dassBs."    Callxb  Crawford.  Brooklyn.  Ia. 

Writs    for    Dxacripttve    Booklet   ano 
Sample  Copt  to  ran  Pububbbr 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS 

n  last  42d  Stt—U  New  TorK  QXf 


A  Skim  «f  iMvty  la  a  Joy  Feravcr 

DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Cream  «HiS 

1l«mOTtB  T&D, 

FitcbMr  Rm  t  b 
mad  Skin  dl*- 
«fti««,  stjd  «t- 
erf  bliniiflh  on 
b^fciilf .  tsd  dv" 
(if*  detection,. 
On  It*  TlTtaai  Lt 

teat  of  M  renn— 
□  D  othp^T  h*«— 
KQd  III  K*i  hArrn 

leiM  we  taite  it 
to  b«  aur*  it  In 
prop«rl]r  niftd*. 
AccDDinooonB- 
t^rfeit  of  •imi- 
Ur  name.  The 
^    .  dint  infuiehed 

Dr.  L.  A.  Bajre said  to  a  iadjr  of  the  haut  ton  (o  pmti^nO: 
Am  yew  tadnta  ititt  mm  iktm,  I  reeommtnd  *GomratUr§ 
"Veaai  *  t  tkt  letu*  karwiful  o/aU  th40k<n  prepormttomt.^* 
One  bottle  will  laet  six  monthe  ailiur  it  eTery  day. 
GOUUAUD*H  POUDKB  r«l7BTn.B  roMOTeii 
■■porflaoaa  hair  without  liuary  to  the  akla. 
FERD.  T.  HOPKIK8,  Pro] 


JTKKD.  T.  HtlPKINB.  PtO|)'r, 
17  Great  Jonef  Street.  New  York. 


ihi 


Por  eaie  by  all  DrnggietB  and  Fancy  Uooda  Dcalera 
ironghont  the  United  8tatee,  Canad  '  " 

leo  found  in  New  York  City  at  R.  H 


fhont  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe. 
— .  .ound  in  New  York  CityatR.  H  Macy'a,  Wane- 
Baker*a.*Bd  other  Fancy  Uooda  Dealers.  IVBeware 
of  Base  ImiUtionR.  tl^UO  Reward  for  arrest  and  proof 
of  ABf  one  seilinff  the  a^me. 


Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  which 
has  consented  to  award  its  special  certifi- 
cate for  proficiency  in  swimming  and  life 
savinjg:  to  students  of  this  colle^^e  who  pass 
certain  requirements.  The  society,  which 
is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is 
likely  to  extend  the  privilege  to  other  in- 
stitutions that  provide  the  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  teaching  the  art. 

Free  Scholarships  in  Nurse 
Training. 

The  Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses 
has  purchased  large  properties  at  2219-25 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  will 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Free  Course  in 
Nursing  to  young  women  of  every  rural  | 
community  and  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  thruout  the  entire  country. 

The  course  is  two  years,  but  may  be 
shortened  to  eighteen  months  by  six 
months'  reading  and  study  at  home. 

The    school    provides    room,    board,  j 
nurse   uniforms,    gives   full    instruction,  i 
and  pays  the  student's  fare  home  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

A  special  short  course  is  provided  for 
those  who  cannot  spend  two  years  in 
the  study  but  wish  to  quickly  prepare 
themselves  for  self-support. 

The  object  of  those  who  are  providing 
the  funds  for  this  work  is  to  ultimately 
extend  the  benefits  of  skilled  nursing  to 
every  village  and  township  in  the  land. 

Nearly  20<)  free  scholarships  will  be 
available  this  year. 

Poor  WiUiam. 

A  short-grass  paper  tells  the  following 
on  Bill  Jones,  a  local  merchant  who  went 
to  Kansas  City  last  spring  to  buy  goods. 
The  goods  were  shipped  immediately  and 
reached  home  before  he  did.  When  the 
boxes  were  delivered  at  his  store  his  wife 
happened  to  look  at  the  largest,  and, 
uttering  a  loud  cry,  called  for  a  hatchet. 
A  neighbor,  hearing  the  scream,  rushed  to 
her  assistance  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  Mrs.  Jones,  pale  and  faint, 
pointed  to  an  inscription  on  the  box, 
which  read  **Bill  inside." — Haliimorv 
American. 

An  tffective  Hint, 

A  certain  well-known  lawyer  excelled 
in  cross-examination.  His  gift  of  humor 
often  served  him  where  other  methods 
were  unsuccessful.  For  instance,  a  young 
woman  in  the  witness  box  was  asked  her 
age.     She  hesitated  to  reply. 

** Don't  hesitate,"  said'  the  lawyer. 
"The  longer  you  hesitate  the  older  vou 
are." 

The  witness  took  the  hint. — Pear}tnu*s 
Weekly. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

MB  ABGH  8TBEET    ::    ::    PHILADSLPHIA 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 


M«  Atmito  for  Dreyerhoff's  Saxon  FUte] 


A  Revelation. 

If  there  are  any  doubtine  Thomases  or 
Maidens  fair,  or  those  unfair,  who  fain 
would  be  fair,  let  them  use  Dr.  T.  Felix 
Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream  and  prove  the 
efficacy  of  what  the  proprietor  has  so  long 
tried  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  As  a 
Skin  Purifier  and  Beautifier,  it  has  no 
equal  or  rival.  If  the  reader  would  prove 
the  virtue  of  Oriental  Cream,  use  it  where 
a  scratch  or  slight  cut,  or  where  a  black 
head  or  pimple  is  troublinj^  you,  then  you 
see  its  healing  and  purifving  qualities — if 
it  does  its  work  well,  then  read  the  ad- 
vertisement again  for  further  testimony 
of  its  virtues,  and  by  using  Oriental 
Cream  renew  both  Youth  and  Beauty. 


Complete  Laboratory  Outfits 


VtftOMakwM 


OBfMMplof  10 


Iftrsf  aad  Healtk  r«r  Msifeer  aatf  Ohild 

MBf.  WlirftLOW*fl   BOOTHIIK)   STBVP    hM    bMD  OMd 

for  OVER  FIFTY  TKARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH- 
KRS  for  THRIR  OHILDRKN  WUILB  TBETHIlfG 
WITH     PKRKBOT    8U00E88.      It    SOOTHES    th« 

;  OHILD.  BOlfTBlf 8  the  OUM8,  ALLAT8  ALL  PAIN. 

I  UURBtf  WIND  COLIC,  and  i»  the  best  remedy  for 
I)IARRHaL4.    Bold  by  dnif  f  iete  in  eyery  p»rt  of  the 

t  world.    B«  wnn  tm  ask  for  ^Mre.  Wlnslo»*e  Soothing 

J  Syrop.  And  t»ke  no  other  kind.  TwentT-ttveoonta  a 
bottle 


Hands  Raw  With  I,czemi. 

Suffered  for  Ten  Years — Spread  t 
Body  and  Limbs — Cured  bt  th 
CuTicuRA  Remedies. 
"I  had  eczema  on  my  hands  for  te 
years.  At  first  it  would  break  out  onl 
in  winter.  Then  it  finally  came  to  staj 
I  had  three  good  doctors  to  do  all  the 
could,  but  none  of  them  did  any  good, 
then  used  one  box  of  Cuticura  Ointmei: 
and  three  bottles  of  Cuticura  Resolvem 
and  was  completely  cured.  My  hand 
were  raw  all  over,  inside  and  out,  and  th 
eczema  was  spreading  all  over  my  bod 
and  limbs.  Before  I  had  used  one  bottl 
of  Cuticura  Resolvent,  together  with  th 
Ointment,  my  sores  were  nearly  heale 
over,  and  by  the  time  I  had  used  th 
third  bottle  I  was  entirely  well.  I  had 
good  appetite,  and  was  fleshier  than 
ever  was.  To  any  one  who  has  any  ski 
or  blood  disease  I  would  honestly  advii 
them  to  get  the  Cuticura  Remeaies,  an 
get  well  quicker  than  all  the  doctors  i 
the  State  could  cure  you.  Mrs.  M.  i 
Falin,  Speere  Ferry,  Va.,  May  19.  1905. 


JOY  LINE 
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publiahera,  with  a  classified  sub- 
ject index,  revised  to  date.    Im- 

eludes  supplementary   reading. 
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boards  and  educators  generally. 
80  pages,  bound  in  leatherette 
boards.  Price,  50c.  (postage  4c.) 
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MISS  SMITH'S 

TYPEWfilTING  LESSONS 

Are  well  adapted  for  public  school  use,  and 
have  had  many  adoptions  for  the  coming 
school  year.  ::  ::    '       ::  :: 

The  lessons  are  divided  into  FOUR  PARTS. 
Each  part  is  in  PAD  FORM.  Each  pad 
contains  the  subject  matter  and  instructions 
for  the  student,  together  wijth  the  NECES- 
SARY PRACTICE  PAPER.  The  price  of 
the  lessons  therefore  INCLUDES  THE 
PRICE  OF  THE  PRACTICE  PAPER 
REQUIRED.  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Full  information  will  bo  sent  upon  applica- 
tion, together  with  booklet  fully  describing 
the  method  outlined  in  the  lessons.  :: 

LISTEfi'S  WRITING  LESSONS 

Illustrating  the  latest  medium  slant,  short 
loop,  simple  style,  practical  penmanship. 
These  lessons  are  securely  bound  in  book 
form.  EACH  LESSON  BEING  ACCOM- 
PANIEI)  BY  FX^LL  INSTRUCTIONS  ANT) 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHER  AND  STU- 
DENT. Well  adapted  for  use  in  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools.    ::  ::  :: 

A  sample  copy  and  full  information  will  be 
will  be  sent  to  teachers  upon  request.        :: 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

NEW   CICERO 

1  by  Professors  Harkness,  Kirtland,  and  Wiluam s 
TMtlotts,  $1.00  Nine  Orations.  $1.25 

IE  six  oratioii  edition  of  this  new  Cicero  contains  the 
four  orations  against  Catiline,  and  those  for  Archias 
and  the  Manilian  Law,  being  the  minimum  require- 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  of 
ew  York  State  Educational  Department.  The  nine 
Q  edition  covers  the  maximum  requirements,  including 
atuMia  for  Iftarcellus  and  Ligarius,  and  the  fourteenth 
pic 

oth  editions,  the  introduction  gives  an  outline  of  the 
Cicero,  of  the  history  of  Roman  Oratory,  and  of  the 
Hfo  of  the  Romans,  with  an  account  of  the  magis- 
,  aenate,  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
izt  is  mainly  that  of  C.  W.  F.  Mueller,  Leipzig,  1896. 
itoa  are  in  keeping  with  modem  methods  of  teaching, 
kve  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
itndent  and  teacher.  The  vocabulary  contains  the 
ry  meanings  of  words  and  such  special  meanings  as 
in  the  orations.  Attention  is  paid  particularly  to 
logy  and  to  the  significant  elements  of  compound  and 
tivo  words.    The  illustrations  are  unusually  choice. 


nerican  Book  Company 

Cincinnati  Cliicago  Boston 


Yak 


Just  Published 

THE  RECITATION 

By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools 
of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Vol.  V.  in  LJppincott'a  Educational  Series 

This  volume  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  voung  teachen 
in  the  study  of  the  practical  phases  of  school  work,  and  will 
also  be  very  helpful  to  older  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  author  is  sound  in  theory,  simple  in  treatment,  clear 
and  concise  in  presentation,  brief  ana  pointed  in  diacuiiieii, 
and  withal,  practical  and  helpful 

Cloth,  $125 
Just  Published 

CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  PHYSICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  papiki  in 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  A  first  class  work  in  ^ery 
particular. 

a   ?i€lp  Lippine0tt*$   Gazetteer 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


he  SILVER-BURDETT  READERS 

LLA    M.   POWKRS   and   THOMAS    M.    BALLIET,   Ph.  D.,   Dean    ot  the    School   of   Pedagogy,    New   York   University 

hmpofrfant  oiul  attractive  new  eeriee  qf  reade^e  ie  eimple,  earefUUy  graded,  and  well  rounded.  It  is  deeigned,  firet,  to 
ike  art  Hi/  reading  easy  of  acquirement  by  the  pupile,  and  eeeond,  to  introduce  them  ae  early  ae  may  be  to  the  delighte  ef 
ttemturw.     The  pupil  who  eompletee  this  eeriee  hoe  been  made  acquainted  with  literature  in  many  of  ite  higheet  Jerme* 

T  BOOK  f5  eente 

«  of  this  most  attractive  First  Book  luggests  its 

e^to  interest  the  child  and  to  make  thought  getting 
he  pcliited  page  a  distinct  pleasure  from  the  start.  The  read- 
leaoulary  is  designed  to  render  the  child  self-reliant.  The 
oes  nurely  extend  tieyond  one  line.  The  new  words  are  placed 
beginning  of  each  lesson;  they  arerage  only  four  to  a  page. 

OND  BOOK  S5  eente 

ose  continuation  of  the  work  in  the  First  Book.  The  Focabn- 
practical  and  leads  out  to  other  books.  There  are  useful 
tic  eaercises  which  can  tie  readily  enlarged.  The  stories  are 
IS  tiie  child  specially  delights  in,  and  wherever  grading  per- 
MC  has  been  nnde  ot  selections  from  the  best  literature  for 
m. 


THIRD  BOOK  40  ( 

The  heroic  in  life  and  literature  are  here  made  prominent.  There 
are  selections,  stimulating  and  inspiring,  from  claesical  literature, 
fable,  history  stories,  etc. 

FOURTH  BOOK  AB  eente 

A  wider  range  of  literature  is  introduced,  with  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  the  fable  and  fairy  tale  to  tales  ot  chivalry  and  stories  of 
important  events. 

FIFTH  BOOK  56 

This  book  delightful! v  exemplifies  the  work  of  famous 
shown  in  their  memorable  works.    Large  place  has  been  given  to 
modem  authors  as  representing  the  new  ideals  of  the  present  age. 
Biographical  sketches  accompany  the  selections. 


For  epedmen  pagee  and  further  information  regarding  thie  eeriee  addreee 

[LVER.  BURDETT  6  COMPANY 


rTORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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"  Amerioa't  Greatest  Railroad  " 

Operatiofif  more  than  2,000  milei  of   Railway 
Eoit  of  Chicosot  St.  Loois  ani  Qadnooti 

OOMPBIBINO  THE 

New   York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michi|:an  Southern 

Bis  Pour  Route 

Michiiran  Centrai 

Boston   &   Albany 

Pittsburs:  &  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Erie   &   Western 

ChicaiTO,  Indiana  &  Southern 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheelins 

New  York  &  Ottawa 

and   Rutland   Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  **  Americans  Winter  Boiortg"  send  a  two- 
oent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Maoager  General  Ad- 
Tertising  Department.  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  TraflSc  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

IS     UNQUESTIONABLV    THE     SUPERIOR     ROUTE     TO    ALL    POINTS 

SOUTH,  SOUTHWEST,  CUBA,  MEXICO,  and  CALIFORNIA 

The  Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,"The  Sapphire  Country,"  and"The 
Ijand  of  the  Sky, ' '  the  most  charming  all-year  resorts,  are  reached  by  the  Southern  Ry 
Th4  Route  ofths  Famou$  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  VESTIBULED 
LIMITED,  Electric  Lighted-NEW  YORK  AND  MEMPHIS  LIMITED- 
NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  EXPRESS-  THE  UNITED  STATES  FAST  MAIL 

THE    SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 

BEST  IN  EQUIPMENT— BEST  IN  SERVICE-BEST  IN 
TIME-BEST  IN  SCENERY-BEST  IN  APPOINTMENTS 


DININO  CAR  SERVICE  ON  ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS 

New  YORK   OFFICES    ::    271  and  1200  Broadway 

ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 

S.  H.  HARDWICK  W.  H.  TAYLOE 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager      WASHINGTON,  D.  C.      General  Passenger  Agent 
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At  the  Beginning  of  the  Year. 

Editorial  in  September  Teachers  Magazine, 

School  begins  again. 

Open  the  doors  wide  to  let  hope  enter  in;  hope 
that  the  year  may  reveal  new  opportimities  for 
enriching  the  lives  of  others;  hope  tnat  there  may 
be  no  regrets;  hope  that  enthusiasm  will  hold  out 
to  the  end,  never  weakening,  never  doubting; 
hope  that  we  may  never  cease  to  grow. 

Open  the  windows  wide  that  the  simshine  of 
good  cheer  may  enter  in;  cheer  that  sustains  youth; 
cheer  that  keeps  the  heart  yoimg,  and  the  eyes 
bright;  cheer  that  makes  the  "grown-up"  a  comrade 
of  the  children. 

Open  the  hearts  wide,  that  a  kindly  spirit  mav 
enter  in:  Kindly  affection  toward  every  child; 
affection  that  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  hopeth  all  things.  It  is 
this  spirit  which  gives  to  teaching  its  true  worth, 
which  leads  the  yoimg  to  the  fountains  of  life. 
The  kindly  eye  can  see  the  gold  that  grime  and 
dirt  hide  from  other  eyes.  The  kindly  eye  sees, 
not  a  class,  but  many  individual  children,  each  with 
a  nature,  with  ambitions,  with  feelings  of  his  own. 
The  kindly  eye  sees  in  teaching  what  the  eye  of 
Horace  Mann  saw  in  it:  "Cooperation  with  God 
in  the  education  of  mankind." 

With  hope  and  cheer  and  kindliness,  the  new 
school  year  must  yield  rich  fruitage.  For  the 
teacher  himself  the  gain  will  be  even  greater,  if 
possible,  than  for  his  pupils.  All  the  wealth  of  the 
nations  cannot  buy  a  cheerful  heart,  a  heart  that 
draws  its  strength  from  hope,  and  grows  by  kindly 
thoughts  and  kindly  deeds.  This  cheerfulness  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  market-places  of  the  CTOwn-up 
world.  It  is  something  that  is  bom  with  us  all, 
but  fades  away  when  we  lose  our  youth.  In  no 
occupation  are  the  fountains  of  uiis  youth  so 
abundantlv  fed  as  in  teaching,  if  we  but  knew. 
The  more  s  the  pity,  if  the  teacher  fail  to  grasp 
these  opportunities. 

What  are  the  danger  signals?  Loss  of  the  sense 
of  hiunor,  irritability,  self-sufficiency. 

Sense  of  hiunor  is  the  fruit  of  highest  wisdom. 
It  is  a  twin  sister  of  kindliness,  that  smiles  because 
it  sees  all  the  world  smile,  and  the  passing  cloud  is 
no  more  than  the  ugly  mask  thru  which  the  Imowing 
child  sees  the  merry  eye  of  his  loving  father.  The 
cross  words  spoken  by  a  pompous  grown-up,  and 
other  self-appointed  judges  of  creation,  can  no  more 
subdue  it  than  can  poor  digestion — ^your  own  or 
that  of  your  superintendent — or  the  cock  that 
crows  at  earlv  dawn.  Good  hiunor  is  free  of  the 
pettishness  which  sees  an  affront  in  every  remark 
and  every  letter,  in  every  unfortunately-framed 
request.  It  is  well  to  make  for  the  thoughts,  and 
actions  of  others  even  more  allowances  than  we 
would  have  these  make  for  ourselves.  Good  humor 
is  the  best  allowance  there  is. 

Irritability  is  death  to  happiness.  It  is  the 
meddlesome  gossip  that  is  constantly  whispering 
to  us  of  evil  plans  and  evil  persons  arrayed  against 
us.  Fun-loving  youngsters  may  cheer  the  lives  of 
the  cheerful,  but  to  the  irritable  they  are  annoyances 
which  the  old  Adam  has  brought  into  the  world. 
The  sun  was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
freckling  the  face,  and  the  rain  for  spoiling  patent 
leather  shoes,  and  the  wind  for  ruffling  the  hair  about 
the  head. 

Gould  anything  be  worse  than  irritability?  Yes. 
And  its  name  is  self-sufficiency.  There  is  hope 
that  irritation  may  exhaust  itself,  but  self-suffi- 
ciency never.  Irritation  interferes  too  much  with 
the  business  of  the  world  to  be  permitted  to  go 
undisciplined.    Self-sufficiency  is  left  to  itself. 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  teacher  who  is  self- 
sufficient.    How  can  he  awaken  a  thirst  for  knowl- 


edge in  others  when  he  himself  no  longer  thirsts? 

Cessation  of  growth  is  death. 

If  I  had  the  making  of  the  laws  I  should  decree 
that  a  teacher  who  stops  growing  forfeits  his  position 
thereby.  There  never  can  be  a  time  in  teaching 
when  one  can  say  to  one's  soul,  "Soul,  thou  hast  now 
much  experience  laid  up  for  many  years.  Take 
thine  ease  and  read  no  more  of  the  ways  of  other 
teachers,  nor  listen  to  the  voice  of  him  who  has 
thought  much  of  what  is  good  for  the  children  of 
men." 

School  has  begun.  Have  you  opened  the  doors 
to  let  in  hope?  Have  you  opened  the  windows  to 
let  in  the  sunshine  of  cheer?  Have  you  opened 
your  heart  to  let  kindliness  take  up  its  dwelling 
therein?  Will  you  keep  on  growing?  Can  you 
smile?    Will  you  smile? — ^for  a  whole  year? 

Then  good  luck  to  you  on  the  way. 


Commercial  fLducation. 

Frank  V.  Thomson,  who  is  to  be  the  principal  of 
Boston's  new  Commercial  High  School,  has  been 
spending  several  months  in  Europe  in  making  a 
thoro  ex^ination  of  the  commercial  schools  in 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 
The  Boston  Transcript  prints  a  very  interesting 
statement  by  him  which  gives  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  Europe. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  commercial  schools 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium; 
and  France  have  all  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  are  component  parts  of  the  educational  scheme 
of  those  countries  and  are  considered  especially 
valuable.  In  Italy  the  Government  usually  en- 
courages the  extension  of  such  instruction  by  grant- 
ing lai^e  subsidies.  The  same  is  true  of  Switzerland; 
but  to  a  greater  extent.  In  that  country  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  of  even  moderate  size  which  has  not 
a  flourishing  school  of  commerce.  The  town  of 
Neuchatel,  which  has  less  than  18,000  inhabitants; 
has  a  commercial  school  of  700  boys  and  young  men. 
The  fine  building,  with  its  splendid  equipment  of 
laboratories,  is  superior  to  any  school  structure  in 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Thompson  says  he  was  surprised 
to  find  about  two  dozen  American  boys  in  that 
school  receiving  their  education  for  business  careers 
in  the  United  States.  Austria  has  a  very  complete 
system,  Vienna  alone  having  fifteen  lower  commer- 
cial schools  and  four  higher  schools  of  commerce. 
There  were  1,200  young  men  in  one  of  these  schools. 

Gcrminy  Takes  the  Lead. 

Germany  takes  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mercial education.  There  are  four  kinds  of  com- 
mercial schools  in  that  country,  all  under  control 
of  the  State.  One  kind  gives  an  elementary  train- 
ing for  business  to  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17. 
Then  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  commercial  training, 
and  then,  again,  commercial  universities  of  the  same 
^ade  as  the  usual  German  universities.  The  fourth 
kind  of  commercial  education  is  the  apprentice 
institution.  Boys  are  not  turned  adrift  education- 
ally at  the  age  of  14,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country. 
The  German  Government  demands  that  all  the 
apprentices  of  whatever  occupation  shall  attend 
class  instruction  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  week  for 
three  years.  This  is  not  done  by  haphazard  evening 
instruction,  but  in  regular  schools  during  the  day- 
time. 

Schools  in  France  and  England. 

France  also  has  a  fme  system  of  conmaerdal 
schools.  In  the  corridor  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  in  Paris  can  be  seen  the  purpose  of  the 
school  stated  in  these  words:  "The  High  School  of 
Commerce  is  intended  to  complete  by  means  of 
higher  studies  the  instruction  given  in  special 
educational  establishments,  and  to  impart  to  young 
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men  leaving  ^mmar  schools  and  other  institutions 
the  technical  knowledge  necessary  in  managing 
business,  whether  trade,  manufacturing,  or  banking. 
The  High  School  of  Ck)mmerce  also  trains  candidates 
for  the  consular  service,  capable  of  worthily  repre- 
senting France  in  international  relations." 

En^and  has  no  schools  of  conunerce  in  the  strict 
sense.  The  realization  of  the  need,  however,  is 
growing.  The  invasion  of  German  yoimg  men, 
well  trained  and  capable,  into  the  business  houses 
of  England  is  forcing  a  recognition  of  the  desirability 
of  a  proper  business  education.  Germany  has  put 
her  millions  into  technical  schools,   ^<d  has  no 

{iroblem,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  of  the  unemployed, 
nstead,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor.  He  says  that 
the  United  States  is  not  making  "our  weight  count 
commercially  as  we  should." 

The  new  High  School  of  Commerce  in  Boston  is 
a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  demands  of  the  times. 
Whatever  is  good  and  worthy  in  the  foreign  systems 
is  to  be  incorporated  in  this  school. 


Dr.  Johnson  on  Change  in  Spelling. 

The  New  York  Times  calls  attention  again  to  the 
words  of  caution  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  prefixed 
to  his  famous  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
in  1755.  These  sum  up,  no  doubt,  the  strongest 
arguments  which  the  opponents  of  spelling  reform 
can  muster  in  defense  of  their  attitude.  An  admis- 
sion of  weakness  is  supplied  in  the  paragraph  be- 
ginning "Even  in  the  words  of  which  the  derivation 
is  apparent,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  sacrifice 
uniformity  to  custom."  Now  the  news  comes  from 
Oxford  that  Dr.  Murray,  whose  scholarly  dictionary 
is  universally  regarded  the  highest  authoritv  on 
English,  has  declared  himself  emphatically  in  favor 
of  the  reforms  advocated  by  Brander  Matthews  and 
his  associates  on  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
Would  it  be  presumptive  to  suggest  that  if  Dr. 
Johnson  were  alive  to-day  he  would  stand  on  the 
same  platform  with  Dr.  Murray? 

Here  is  the  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  preface,  to  which 
the  Times  refers: 

"As  language  was  at  its  beginning  purely  oral, 
all  words  of  necessary  or  common  use  were  spoken 
before  they  were  written;  and,  while  they  were 
unfixed  by  any  visible  signs,  must  have  been  spoken 
with  great  diversity,  as  we  now  observe  those  who 
cannot  read  to  catch  sounds  impnerfectlv  and  utter 
them  negligently.  When  this  wild  and  barbarous 
jargon  was  first  reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  pen- 
man endeavored  to  express,  as  he  could,  the  soimds 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive, 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  already 
vitiated  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the  letters,  when 
they  were  applied  to  a  new  language,  must  have 
been  vague  and  unsettled,  and  therefore  different 
hands  would  exhibit  the  same  sound  by  different 
combinations. 

"From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  great 
part  tiie  various  dialects  of  the  same  country,  which 
will  always  be  observed  to  grow  fewer  and  less 
different  as  books  are  multiplied;  and  from  this 
arbitrary  representation  of  soimds  by  letters  proceeds 
that  diversity  of  spelling  observalje  in  the  Saxon 
remains,  and  I  suppose  in  the  first  books  of  every 
nation,  which  perplexes  or  destroys  analogy  and 
produces  anomalous  formations  that,  being  once 
mcorporated,  can  never  be  afterward  dismissed  and 
reformed. 

"This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vowels, 
which  are  so  capriciously  pronounced  and  so  differ- 
ently modified  by  accident  or  affectation,  not  only 
in  every  province,  but  in  every  mouth,  that  to  them, 
as  is  wdl  known  to  etymologists,  little  regard  is  to  be 
shown  in  the  deduction  of  one  language  from 


another.  Such  defects  are  not  errors  in  orthography, 
but  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  so  deep  in  tne 
English  language  that  criticism  can  never  wash 
them  away;  these,  therefore,  must  be  permitted  to 
remain  imtouched,  but  many  words  have  likewise 
been  altered  by  accident  or  depraved  by  ignorance, 
as  the  pronunciation,  and  some  still  continue  to  be 
variously  written,  as  authors  differ  in  their  care 
or  skill;  of  these  it  was  proper  to  inquire  the  true 
orthography,  which  I  have  always  considered  as 
depending  on  their  derivations. 

Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  were  inunediately  received  from  the  Latin  or 
the  French,  since  at  the  time  when  we  had  domin- 
ions in  France  we  had  Latin  service  in  our  churches. 
It  is,  however,  my  opinion  that  the  French  generally 
supplied  us,  for  we  have  few  Latin  words  among  the 
terms  of  domestic  use  which  are  not  French,  but 
many  French  which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

"Even  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  appar- 
ent, I  have  often  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  imiformity 
to  custom;  thus  I  write,  in  compliance  with  a 
numberless  majority,  'convey'  and  'inveigh,'  'de- 
ceit' and  'receipt,'  'fancy  and  'phantom';  some- 
times the  derivative  varies  from  the  primitive,  as 
'explain'  and  'explanation,'  'repeat'  and  'repetition.' 

'  In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long 
wantoned  without  control,  and  vanity  sought 
praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  endeavored  to 
proceed  with  a  scholar's  reverence  for  antiquity  and 
a  grammarian's  regard  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue. 
I  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among  those 
few  perhaps  the  greater  part  is  from  the  modem  to 
the  ancient  practice;  and  I  hq^  I  may  be  allowed 
to  recommend  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been 
perhaps  too  anxiously  employed  on  verbal  singu- 
larities, not  to  disturb,  on  narrow  views,  or  for 
minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their  fathers. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  for  the  law  to  be  ^own 
is  of  more  importance  than  for  it  to  be  right. 
'Change,'  says  Hooker,  'is  not  made  without 
inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  better.'  There 
is  in  constancy  and  stability  a  general  and  lasting 
advantage,  which  will  always  overbalance  the  slow 
improvements  of  gradual  correction.  Much  less 
ought  our  written  language  to  comply  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  oral  utterance,  or  copv  that  which  every 
variation  of  time  or  place  makes  different  from 
itself,  and  imitate  those  changes  which  will  again 
be  changed  while  imitation  is  employed  in  observing 
them.  This  reconunendation  of  steadiness  ^d 
uniformity  does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much 
influence  on  human  happiness,  or  that  truth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous." 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla  builds  up  a  broken  down  Bystem.    It 
b^g^ins  its  work  right,  that  is,  on  the  blood. 
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How  to  Get  Simplified  Spelling  Into  the  Schools. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  Columbia  University,  in  The  New  York  Times. 


In  the  plain-spoken  paper  on  the  "Problem  of 
Spelling  Reform,"  which  Prof.  Skeat  read  before 
the  British  Academy  last  May,  and  which  has  been 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  that 
ardent  and  accomplished  student  of  English  con- 
temptuously brushed  away,  all  the  ignorant  ob- 
jections to  the  progressive  simplification  of  our 
spelling  and  urged  a  number  of  further  omissions 
of  needless  letters.  Prof.  Skeat,  it  may  be  well  to 
note,  has  accepted  membership  in  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  and  so  has  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  the 
co-editor  (with  Dr.  Murray)  of  the  monumental 
Oxford  Dictionary.  But  Pix)f.  Skeat's  proposed 
rrforms  are  far  more  radical  than  the  practice  of  the 
editors  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  even  than  the 
recommendations  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
In  fact,  these  recommendations  seem  very  conser- 
vative, indeed,  when  set  alongside  those  suggested 
by  the  editor  of  the  ''Etymological  Dictionary." 

The  distinguished  British  scholar  makes  it  clear 
that  he  desires  immediate  orthographic  improve- 
ment for  certain  purely  scientific  reasons,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Englisn  language  itself,  and  in  order  to 
make  oiu*  noble  tongue  a  fitter  instrument  for  the 
work  that  lies  before  it.  But  he  also  gives  two 
practical  reasons  why  English  orthography  ought 
to  be  bettered  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  is  that  a  simplification  of  our  spelling  would 
save  both  time  and  money:  "Every  one  would  gain 
by  it;  the  writer  would  have  fewer  letters  to  write, 
the  printer  would  have  fewer  letters  to  print,  and 
the  reader  would  have  fewer  to  spell  and  to  read." 
And  then  Prof.  Skeat  supports  this  practical  argu- 
ment with  another  which  is  strictly  scientific: 
"Many  ambiguities  would  disappear,  and  the  written 
record  would  exhibit  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
soimds  which  it  professes  to  represent." 

Then  he  brings  forward  a  second  practical  reason 
for  adopting  these  improvements,  "that  the  task  of 
learning  to  read  would  be  considerably  simplified, 
and  the  time  taken  to  achieve  that  task  would  be 
considerably  shortened  to  the  equal  delight  and  profit 
both  of  teacher  and  pupil.  In  this  case  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  sums  thus  saved  to  the 
nation  would  be  very  considerable."  Even  more 
important  than  the  saving  of  money,  would  be  the 
saving  effected  in  the  plastic  period  of  childhood, 
when  every  minute  is  needed  to  supply  the  yoimg 
with  the  training  that  will  best  equip  them  for  life. 
That  more  or  less  of  this  precious  time  must  be 
wasted  in  mastering  the  misleading  intricacies  of 
English  spelling  is  obvious  to  all  of  us.  But  just 
how  great  this  waste  is  no  one  can  say  with  certainty. 
Dr.  Harris,  relying  on  certain  experiments  in  the 
St.  Louis  schools,  concluded  that  it  amounted  to  a 
year  or  so.  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Modem  Language  Association,  made 
a  rough-and-ready  calculation  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  a 
child's  time  was  spent  unprofitably  in  learning  how 
to  spell. 

Unfortunate  as  is  this  loss  of  time,  our  pitiful 
orthography  has  another  and  even  more  serious 
disadvantage,  known  to  all  teachers.  It  contra- 
dicts the  spirit  of  modem  education,  which  is  based 
on  training  the  pupil  to  see  things  for  himself  and 
to  make  his  own  deductions  from  what  he  has  seen. 
The  aim  is  to  lead  the  child  to  observe,  and  then 
to  generalize  the  result  of  his  observations  into  a 
rule.  But  our  present  spelling  runs  coimter  to  this 
effort.  ObsCTvation  will  not  help  the  child;  and 
he  must  incessantly  disregard  analogies,  because 
there  are  often  many  different  symbols  for  a  single 


sound  and  many  different  soimds  for  a  single  symbol. 
Prof.  Lounsbury  has  pointed  out  that  one  sound — 
that  of  "e"  in  let,  is  represented  in  at  least  seven 
different  ways — "e"  in  let,  "ea"  in  head,  "ei"  in 
heifer,  "eo"  in  leopard,  "ay"  in  says,  "ai"  in  said, 
and  by  "a"  in  many.  The  sound  of  "o"  in  so  is 
even  more  absurdly  misrepresented — so,  sew,  owe, 
0,  oh,  bow,  roe,  boat,  beaux,  bureau,  hautboy, 
yeoman,  though.  Here  is  confusion  worse  con- 
foimded.  Here  is  chaos  come  again.  What  are 
the  children  to  do?  How  can  the  teachers  help  them? 
All  analogies  fail,  and  no  rule  is  possible.  The  sole 
resource  is  to  cram  the  memory,  and  to  reject  the 
result  of  observation  and  of  reason.  This  not  only 
wastes  the  time  of  the  child,  but  it  also  upsets  and 
contradicts  the  training  he  has  been  receiving. 

This  is  reason  enough  why  all  good  citizens  should 
wish  to  see  the  spelling  of  English  simplified,  and 
to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  simplified  spelling  into 
our  schools.  Yet  there  is  another  reason  potent 
with  all  who  want  to  have  our  orthography  more 
exact  scientifically  and  more  efficient  practically. 
If  any  real  advance  is  to  be  made  in  the  next  few 
years,  it  must  begin  with  the  yoimg.  The  more 
mature  will  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  adopt  the 
simpler  spelling;  they  have  wasted  time  in  acquiring 
a  mastery  of  our  present  orthography,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  spend  any  more  in  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  latest  improvements.  Even  if  they 
are  in  S3mipathy  with  these  improvements,  even  if 
they  have  conquered  their  natural  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  spelling  to  which  they  have  long  been 
accustomed,  still  tnev  feel  themselves  too  old  to 
learn  new  tricks.  They  are  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone. 

This  is  the  obstacle  which  confronts  all  who  seek 
to  better  our  orthography;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
overcome.  It  forces  all  the  advocates  of  improve- 
ment to  be  cautious,  to  go  very  slowly,  to  ui^ge 
nothing  violent  or  sudden,  to  be  as  tolerant  and  as 
persuasive  as  possible,  and  to  be  satisfied  witili 
faith  unaccompanied  by  good  works.  But  the 
children  have  no  preiudices  in  favor  of  speUings 
that  ought  to  be  discarded.  They  prefer  the 
simplest  possible  form.  They  welcome  the  orthog- 
raphy that  conforms  to  analogy.  They  can  be 
soon  won  to  the  good  cause;  and  when  they  are 
grown  up  their  children  can  be  led  to  accept  still 
further  simplifications.  And  thus  the  good  work 
will  go  on  slowly,  generation  after  generation; 
imtil  the  users  of  the  English  language  at  last 
recover  the  phonetic  sense,  which  has  been  lost  in 
consequence  of  our  orthographic  muddle,  but  which 
is  possessed  by  the  users  of  every  other  language. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  stands  -: 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.    How  can  we  get  sim-  - 
plified  spelling  into  the  schools?    And  the  answef 
IS  easy,  even  tf  the  process  is  likely  to  be  long.    To  -- 
get  simplified  spelling  into  the  schools  we  need  J 
only  educate  public  opinion  to  believe  that  this  is-a 
what  ought  to  be  done.    When  once  the  public  has^ 
made  up  its  mind  that  the    spelling  of    En^ish^ 
ought  to  be  simplified  and  that  the  best  way  to-^ 
begin  is  with  the  school  children,  then  the  tea<mers — 
and  the  superintendents  and  the  school  boards  ^11 
be  only  too  glad  to  do  what  will  be  expected  of  thern.^ 
It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it;  the  suc^ 
cessive  steps  to  be  taken  may  be  left  safely  to  .tbv' 
skill  of  the  teaching  body. 

What  is  needful  is  to  focus  attention  on  thi^ 
important  subject,  and  to  arouse  a  lively  interest 
in  it.    People  must  be  made  to  see  that  there  is 
nothing  sacred  about  our  accepted  orthograpliy; 
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In  every  field  of  effort  men  are  fomid  and  are 
needed,  who  can  think  and  give  expression  to  their 
intellectual  outgoings.  Most  of  the  "realized  pro- 
duct" are  self-made  men. 

How  then  shall  the  community  safeguard  its 
future  by  training  others  to  take  their  places? 
What  is  needed  is  an  education  which  will  lead  to 
power,  not  to  mere  knowledge;  which  will  lead  to 
power,  not  to  mere  repetition  of  what  already  has 
been  done  by  men  of  power. 

The  capital  error  oi  much  of  modem  education 
has  been  the  demand  that  those  who  are  to  be  doers 
should  at  once  be  taught  to  do.  The  conseauence 
has  been  that  things  once  too  much  neglected  have 
been  greatly  overdone,  and  the  drawing  table  and 
the  molding  board,  the  herbariiun,  and  the  labo- 
ratory, and  a  dozen  other  so-called  practical  things, 
have  shouldered  aside  the  things  which  demand 
rapid,  consecutive,  accurate  thought — ^let  us  say, 
for  example,  Latin  parsing  and  mental  arithmetic. 

The  great  cry  in  another  quarter  has  been  that 
the  habit  of  observation  has  been  neglected.  Yet 
coincident  with  this  cry,  the  "word  picture"  method 
of  reading  came  into  vogue  and  the  time  given  to 
spelling  was  decried.  DeQuincy  has  pointed  out 
that  the  man  who  is  a  close  observer  rarely  bea)mes 
a  deep  thinker,  while  the  deep  thinker  readily  be- 
comes a  close  observer. 

But  of  the  many  fallacies  from  which  we  have 
recently  suffered,  the  worst  is  that  which  has  taught 
that  education  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
selection  of  easy,  and  in  themselves  interesting, 
means.  The  true  statement  of  the  idea  is  that  in 
presenting  difficult  subjects  the  most  attractive 
method  compatible  with  thoroness  should  be  used. 
In  view  of  all  the  ruin  resulting  from  the  exploitation 
of  "education  made  easy,"  the  mind  of  the  honest 
teacher  shrinks  from  any  compromise.  The  athlete 
must  practise  with  the  dumb-bell.  The  scholar 
must  learn  to  find  delight  in  drudgery.  The  young 
thinker  must  do  ment^d  tasks  just  because  they  are 
h^ — in  order  that  they  may  not  be  hard  to-morrow 
and  the  third  dav.  There  are  dead-lifts  in  life,  and 
our  youth  must  be  trained  to  lift  them.  Only  rare 
Samsons  may  in  riotous  strength  run  off  with  the 
gates  of  Gaza  on  their  broad  backs,  but  there  is 
ever  need  of  strong-thewed  thousands  to  sap  and 
•nine  in  the  long  siege  of  the  city  "Success." 

What  we  need  to-day  is  to  grip  the  fact  that  the 
world  wants  men  who  can  think  and  learn  and  ex- 
press themselves,  and  that  our  schools  and  colleges 
must  supply  such  men — and  women  also.  It  seems 
that  as  yet  there  has  been  little  success  in  replacing 
the  older  discipline  of  the  classics  and  mathematics, 
topped  off  with  philosophy  and  the  physical  sciences. 

But  the  old  curriculum  is  gone — gone,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  past  recovering.  Those  who  are  teaching  in 
the  schools  to-day — a  large  part  of  those  who  are 
teaching  in  the  colleges — ^never  knew  it,  and  look 
on  it  thru  prejudiced  eyes  as  a  worthless  survival 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  the  fame  of  the  scholars 
and  the  men  of  letters  it  formed  and  informed, 
remains  a  noble  testimony  to  its  discipline  for 
power.  Without  some  well-digested  system — ^ad- 
mitting of  room  for  real  difference  in  talents  and 
temperament,  if  need  be — our  national  education 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  weak,  invertebrate  thing. 

Only  one  thing  seems  certain — the  hard  common- 
sense  of  our  people  has  stood  stanchly  for  a  well 
maintained  mathematical  training;  and  this  im- 
portant factor  in  sound  thinking  seems  secure. 

President  Eliot  chafes  under  "a  return  to  Latin," 
and  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin  is  taiight 
by  the  best  teachers.  A  right  royal  admission; 
for  if  the  teaching  of  Latin  makes  the  best  teachers, 
what  learner  woidd  not  be  learning  Latin!  Greek, 
we  are  told,  is  dead.    Not  for  the  &st  time,  surely. 


A  college  professor  told  me  the  other  day,  also, 
a  boy  had  better  read  his  Homer  and  his  Sopl 
in  translations.  I  forbore  to  ask  him  whose; 
only  said,  "Not  my  boy."  Philosophy,  too 
fallen  on  barren  times;  yoimg  men  no  longer  att 
Butler's  Analogy  (the  latest  edition,  however 
by  one  who  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  perp 
youth— William  E.  Gladstone),  and  the  stu< 
the  action  of  the  brain  when  stimulated  b] 
electric  current,  has  replaced  the  study  of  the 
when  engaged  in  thougnt. 

But  we  must  not  fear  for  the  future,  but  pr 
for  it.  One  thing  must  be  held  fairly  befop 
eyes.  Education  must  be  for  power,  not  for  pie 
or  for  profit.  In  this  stands  the  welfare  o 
republic — education  for  power. 


Demand  For  Trained  Minds 

By  F.  W.  CtoBURN. 

The  cry  of  the  great  industrial  corporatioi 
men,  always  more  men,  highly  trained  and  efi 
men,  becomes  more  acute  each  year.  An  oflSc 
a  public  service  corporation  who  applied  earl^ 
month  at  one  of  the  leading  New  England  tec! 
schools  foimd  that  every  member  of  the  gradu 
class  was  already  engaged.  Not  every  lad,  of  cc 
was  scheduled  for  a  $10,000  position,  but  ead 
every  one  had  already  been  secured  to  be  trfei 
at  a  small  salary,  with  the  assurance  that  if,  i 
language  of  the  day,  he  "made  good,"  he  ^ 
speedily  become  one  of  the  class  of  highly-paic 
ployes. 

The  growth  of  the  electrical  industries  in  pai 
lar,  has  been  so  remarkable  that  the  manage 
transportation,  lighting,  and  telephone  comp 
are  competing  for  the  services  of  the  best  men, 
playing  up  the  attractions  of  his  branch  of  elec 
engineering. 

A  good  example  of  a  new  kind  of  indu 
propaganda  appears  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  su 
of  "Telephone  Engineering  as  a  Profession,"  ^ 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  manufacture 
apparatus  for  the  Bell  system,  has  just  publi 
Tne  business  of  this  branch  of  the  telephone  indi 
as  of  every  other  branch,  has  been  growing  ] 
at  so  imprecedented  a  rate  that  the  technical  sc 
of  the  country  are  not  turning  out  graduates 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  The  result  ii 
Western  EHectric  Company  now  issues,  evid 
for  the  benefit  of  yoimg  fellows  who  have  y 
choose  their  professions,  an  elaborate  and 
definite  statement  of  the  advantages  in  the 
of  telephone  engineering. 

Thruout  the  booklet  an  attempt  is  made  to 
that  this  branch  of  electrical  engineering  is,  O] 
technical  and  professional  side,  just  as  impo 
and  interesting  as  any  other,  and,  indeed,  in 
respects  more  so.  A  street  railway  engineer 
told  a  yoimg  man  who  was  about  to  tsSce  up 
phone  work:  "Well,  if  you  want  to  go  in  for 
sort  of  thing,  all  well  and  good.  But  if  I  were 
I  would  stick  to  straight  engineering." 

The  pamphlet  of  the  Western  Electric  Com 
seeks  to  correct  the  impression  that  the  tele; 
field,  while  affording  ample  scope  for  the  electi 
and  mechanic,  offers  no  real  chance  for  the  tr 
engineer.  It  demonstrates  that  while  the  tele; 
specialist  does  not  have  to  handle  inmiense  loa 
send  power  at  a  high  voltage  over  long  distan< 
line,  yet  he  has  just  as  many  intricate  and  fascin 
problems  to  encoimter.  The  power  plant,  fo 
ample,  of  a  large  telephone  centi^  station, 
every  respect  as  complete  in  all  its  details  ai 
power  or  lighting  plant.    As  the  book  states,  •'  I 
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emrent  djoiamos,  generally  in  the  form  of  motor 

generators   in   large   cities,   supply   current   to   a 

complete  stora^  battery,  which,  in  turn,  drives 

numerous  alternators.    In  a  large  telephone  switch- 

board  as  many  as  15,000  incandescent  lamps  will 

b^  used   for  signaling  purposes.    Surely  this  is  as 

many  as  are  supplied  by  some  lighting  plants,  so 

it  is  evident  that  the  telephone  engineer  must  also 

be  a  good  power  man." 

Again,  altho  the  currents  of  electricity  used  in 
telephone  work  is  small,  their  very  minuteness 
offers  difficulties  which  test  to  the  utmost  the  young 
«n|^eer's  capacity.  Just  a  little  too  much  or  just 
^L  Httle  too  little,  will  work  mischief  in  the  service 
i^liich  modem  man  has  come  to  regard  as  so  im- 
poirtant.  As  the  technical  expression  is,  "the 
alt;emating  current  wave,  which  is  exceiedingly 
oomplex  in  shape  and  character,  must  be  trans- 
mitted without  any  variation  of  shape  or  frequency." 
PsLxlicularly  in  long  distance  work  the  engineers 
l:^£i.A^e  tasks  in  the  way  of  bolstering  up  currents  so 
tixskt  speech  may  be  properly  transmitted  from  New 
"X^ork  to  Chicago,  from  Boston  to  Omaha,  or  Buffalo 
bo  New  Orleans.  Hardly  any  task  is  more  diffi- 
:^x:^t  than  that  of  keeping  one  of  these  very  long 
i  UKs  in  working  order.  A  rain  storm  falling  on  a  part 
a  1,500-mile  long  line,  may  seriously  affect  the 
3ulation,  and  therefore  the  transmission  of  mes- 
ses. A  leaf  drooping  upon  the  wires  may  cause 
>uble.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
^'^^^ry  shadow  thrown  across  the  line  has  an  appre- 
^m^mble  effect. 

Then  the  modem  telephone  engineer,  in  addition 

^^^     his  piu^ly  electrical  problems,   has  to  make 

onomic  investigations  of  great  importance.    In 

tje  engineering  department  of  every  company  of 

Bell  S3rstem  are  men  who  give  their  whole  time 

-^^    development   studies.    The   possibilities   of   a 

S^^^ven  temtory  in  the  w^  of  telephone  use  are 

-.g^^amined  and  charted.    The  growth  of  towns    in 

^t^e  district,  the  increase  of  business,  savings  banks' 

^^^posits,  all  the  other  indications  which  tell  about 

^^^'^jw  much  money  people  will  be  able  to  spend  five 

^^"^^ars,  ten  years,  twenty  years  hence  for  telephone 

^■^arice — these  things  enter  into  the  calculations 

^cmd  statistical  charts  of  the  engineers.    They  afford 

^^*:ii    immensely   fascinating   study,    and   are   very 

^^ssential  to  the  financial  directors  of  the  telephone 

^^3n5tem,  who  must  be  prepared  accurately  to  fore- 

^^^wt  the  amounts  of  capital  reauired  year  by  year 

I  the  expansion  of  the  great  industry. 

Again,  the  engineer  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind 

prospects.    Telephone   equipment   still    lacks 

^^rnany  feature  which  will  be  penected  later.    The 

^%:ask  erf  the  everynday  engineer  cons^ists  in  much 

^^nore  than  simply  replacing  worn-out  parts.    In 

^%;he  \aTge  size  switehooards  of  to-day  there  are 

^^omething  like  1,300,000  soldered  connections.  Many 

^moft  these  parts  are  still  susceptible  of  simplification 

^und   modification.    One   man,    working   over  the 

^switchboard,     makes     some    little    improvement. 

^Another  hits  upon  a  hitherto  imthought-of  featiu^. 

So  the  switehboard  goes  on  improving,  and  the  well- 

3mown  readiness  erf  the  telephone  managers'  to 

<l]8card  old  appartaus,  even  if  it  is  not  completely 

^used  up,  in  favor  of  improved  equipment>  assures 

~   immediate  recognition  of  the  services  of  a  man  who 

can  devise  new  things. 

There  are  two  ways  bv  which  the  technical  school 
~  graduate  may  enter  the  profession  of  telephone 
engineering.  One  of  these  is  to  become  connected 
directly  with  one  of  the  thirty-odd  Bell  companies 
<rf  the  United  States;  the  other  is  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  which 
manufactures  the  apparatus  used  by  these  com- 
panies. There  are  great  advantages  in  either 
ooeUiod  of  getting  a  start.    Whatever  is  to  be  said 


on  the  side  of  working  into  the  calling  thru  the 
medium  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  is, 
naturally  enough,  set  forth  in  their  pamphlet,  which 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that,  with  main  houses  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  branch  houses  or 
manufacturing  plants  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  Son  Francisco,  Indianapolis,  Denver, 
Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Atlanta,  this  is  the  largest  telephone  manufac- 
turing house  in  the  world,  and  can  give  the  prospec- 
tive telephone  engineer  such  an  insight  mto  the 
making  of  the  tools  of  his  profession,  as  he  could 
get  in  no  other  way.  The  big  organization  employs 
altogether  more  than  20,000  people  in  this  country, 
and  has,  further,  established  manufacturing  plants 
in  London,  Antwerp,  Tokio,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
beside  branch  houses  in  Sydney  and  Johannesburg. 
So  that  there  are  ^^eat  advantages  ahead  for  the 
young  man  who  begins  at  the  bottom  in  one  of  the 
factories  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  master- 
ing the  construction  of  telephonic  apparatus  in  all 
the  details. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has  established 
regular  courses  of  varying  length  for  graduates  of 
colleges  and  technical  schools,  so  that  a  young 
fellow  can  go  from  department  to  department  and 
thus  secure  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole 
industry.  He  wUl  begin  work,  perhaps,  in  the 
foimdry,  where  he  will  spend  his  time  for  a  month 
in  making  molds  and  brass  castings  of  the  various 
types  used  in  telephone  manufacture.  Then  he  is 
transferred  for  four  weeks  more  to  the  drilling 
department,  where  he  is  initiated  into  the  methods 
of  operating  multiple  drill  presses.  Thence  he  is 
turned  over  to  the  milling  department  to  become 
familiar  with  surprisingly  fine  and  intricate  measure- 
ments. Another  month  gives  him  some  proficiency 
in  working  with  the  hand  machine-lathes.  Later 
on,  time  is  expended  in  a  large  tool  room  in  which 
all  the  finer  tools  used  in  the  manufactory  are  made. 

So  on  thruout  the  establishment.  Even  tho 
the  student  expects  eventually  to  go  into  the 
operating  rather  than  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
telephone  industry,  he  gets  at  the  outset  a  practical 
laiowledge  of  apparatus,  which  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  during  the  rest  of  his  career. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  publishes  a  list 
of  some  of  the  college  men  who  were  holding  respon- 
sible positions  in  their  employ  at  the  end  of  1905. 
This  includes  ^uduates  of  the  following:  Amherst 
College,  five;  University  of  Chicago,  two;  Cornell 
University,  nine;  Dartmouth  College,  nine;  Hamil- 
ton College,  three;  Harvard  University,  two; 
Illinois  College,  one;  University  of  Illinois,  four; 
University  of  Kansas,  one;  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  seven;  University  of  Michigan,  five; 
University  of  Minnesota,  two;  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  one;  Princeton  University,  four;  Purdue 
University,  one;  Racine  College,  one;  University  of 
Rochester,  seven;  Rutger's  Collie,  two;  Stevens. 
Institute  of  Technology,  one;  Washington  Uni- 
versity, one;  Williams  College,  one;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  one;  Yale  University,  one;  the  Govern- 
ment P.  and  T.  School,  Japan,  tlu-ee;  Royal  College 
of  Dublin,  one;  University  of  Tokio,  two.  Other 
college  men  who  may  be  considering  the  occupation 
of  tiie  telephone  engineer  are  advised  to  write  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  Mr.  C.  E.  Scribner. 

The  reason  for  this  earnest  solicitation  of  college 
and  scientific  school  men  is  easily  understood  when 
one  realizes  that  the  Bell  telephone  industry  is 
increasing  in  this  coimtry  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
25  per  cent,  per  annum,  compoimd  interest,  and 
that  telephone  engineers  are  looking  forward  to  a 
day  in  the  near  future  when  there  will  be  an  average 
of  at  least  one  telephone  to  five  people  thruout  the 
United  States. 
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An    Elysian    Spot. 


By  Jane  A.  Stewart. 


**None  to  say,  'where's  your  pass?' 
None  to  say  'Keep  off  the  grass!" 


The  words,  sung  by  chUdren's  voices,  floated 
out  loud  and  clear.  The  stranger,  attracted  by 
the  sounds,  left  the  broad  driveway  along  which 
he  had  been  strolling,  thru  one  of  the  quiet  sections 
of  big  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  followed 
the  narrow  gravel  path  which  led  in  a  curved  line 
around  an  open  space  to  a  handsome  big  cream- 
colored  Colonial  mansion  not  far  away.  Nearing 
the  thick  green  hedge  which  had  at  first  concealed 
the  groimds  from  view,  the  curious  visitor  saw  an 
interesting  and  novel  sight. 

The  grassy  slope  beyond  the  hedge  was  covered 
with  lively  parties  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
Mostly  chilaren.  They  were  everywhere.  Some 
were  rolling  down  the  grass  incline,  and  with  screams 
and  laughter  getting  up  to  repeat  the  performance. 
Others  were  snouting  with  delight  as  they  dodged 
thru  the  fountain-like  spray  of  the  watering  hose 
on  the  lawn.  Still  others  were  playing  tag,  pussy- 
wants-a-comer,  and  hide-and-go-seek.  A  few  were 
Quietly  seated  among  the  groups  of  older  people  at 
the  tables,  or  on  the  grass  enjoving  a  picnic  lunch. 
A  large  nimiber  were  riding  and  raciAg  on  bicycles, 
velocipedes,  and  tally-hos.  A  crowd  of  children, 
seated  on  the  grassy  terrace  beside  the  vine-grown 
veranda,  were  singing  the  words  of  the  song  that 
had  caught  the  ear  of  the  stroller,  above  the  babel 
of  minor  sounds. 

Entering  the  enclosure,  which  had  no  gate,  thru 
the  open  space  at  the  edge  of  the  hedge,  and  passing 
among  the  happy  frolickers,  the  visitor  was  first 
drawn  towards  an  erection  from  which  subdued 
shouts  of  hilarity  were  coming.  A  stream  of  chil- 
dren ascended  the  flight  of  stairs  under  the  slanting 
wooden  canopy,  then  to  dii^ppear,  laughing,  into 
space.  The  mystery  was  solved  on  a  nearer  view 
from  the  farther  side.  The  affair  was  a  great 
sliding-board,  the  biggest  and  finest  the  stranger 
had  ever  seen.  From  the  platform  on  the  top,  the 
children  precipitated  themselves  down  the  snining 
polished  surface  of  fine-grained  wood,  smooth  as 
satin,  singly,  in  pairs,  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours, 
on  their  sides,  sitting  up,  reclining,  and  some  of  the 
boys  in  coasting  fashion,  flat  on  their  stomachs. 


The  Slide — ^A  Popular  Diversion  at  the  Children's  Free  Public 
grounds,  East  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelph 


The  din  was  almost  deafening.    And  no  one  app 
to  enjoy  the  fun  more  than  the  iolly  man 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  boss,  watchea  the  bovs 
they  did  not  act  rude,  and  made  the  sliders  kc 
regular  line  for  the  return  ascent  and  the  next 
The  visitor  found  himself  in  the  centrifugal  c 
of  a  lively  amusement  place.    Swinm,  crowde 
of  happy  yoimgsters,  were  fljdng  back  and 
under  tl^  trees  apd  on  wooden  frames.    A  loni 
of  impatient  children  stood  waiting  to  be  "n 
See-saws  carried  their  festive  loads  up  and  c 
Small  sliding  boards  were  being  used  by  i 
crowds.    Sleeping  and  cooing  babies  swung  in 
mocks  under  the  trees.    Watchful  motherB 
near.    It  was  an   Elysian  spot.    Sheltered 
the  hot  sun,  under  a  pretty  wooden  pavilion,  a 
party  of  little  people  were  building  and  dign 
the  soft,  cool,  white  sand,  erecting  houses  and 
derf ul  structiu-es,  only  to  break  them  down  i 
"Have  a  ride,  mister?" 
The  amused  visitor  did  not  hesitate  to  a< 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  being  propeUed 
lively  a  rate  as  the  running  ffroup  of  two4i 
motors  could  take  him  around  the  circle  traiisv 
by  the  miniatiu^  merry-go-round.    His  knees  a] 
touched  his  chin,  to  be  sure,  for  the  coach  in  i 
he  sat  was  not  intended  for  an  adult  person, 
some  were  occupied  by  other  big  foUos.    Tv 
whirls  and  the  laughing  stranger  stepped  01 
give  way  to  the  long  line  waiting  their  turn. 

A  tall,  brown-eyed,  smiling-faced,  gray-h 
gentleman,  who  proved  to  be  the  director-in- 
of  the  festivities,  and  to  whom  the  visitor 
spoke,  invited  him  to  go  into  "the  Children's  '. 
house,"  as  he  called  it.  Ascending  the  g 
slope,  they  approached  the  fine  mansion  wit 
dormer  roof,  big  verandas,  vine-grown  colunms 
big,  cheerful  windows. 

It  was  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant  inside 
handsome  building.  The  large  clean  basemeni 
concrete  floors,  making  a  fine  resort,  as  well  as 
ter,  in  case  of  a  sudden  storm.  There  was  a  p 
graphophone,  music  box,  and  games  of  all  ] 
in  the  conmtiodious  reception  and  game  rooi 
the  main  floor.  Very  few  children  were  here,  a 
weather  was  so  fine  without.  A  trained  nurse, 
was  in  attendance  in  cai 
emergency,  was  talldng 
one  of  the  mothers.  The  v 
took  a  peep  at  the  finely  equi 
dispensary,  with  medicine, 
dages,  and  every  thing  m 
to  care  for  the  injured. 

The  crying  of  a  baby  gn 
the  ear  as  the  director  of 
the  door  of  the  nursayup-ff 
About  fifty  tots,  of  Idndergs 
age  and  less,  were  here,  pu 
on  the  rollicking  mats,  swii 
in  the  hammocks  and  jum 
The  crying  infant  was  take 
its  mother  into  one  of  the  i 
ing  rooms  near.  Several  n 
ers  were  heating  milk  in 
diet  kitchens.  O&erswere] 
ing  tea  and  coffee,  which 
carried  in  pails  out  to  tlie  p 
parties  on  the  lawn. 

"No,  this  is  not  a  sanitai 
nor  a  day  nursery,"  said 
director,  J.  Foster  Ogden,  * 
you  can  understand  that  1 
the  children  come  for  play 


Playhouse  and  Play- 
ia. 
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A  Party  of  School  Children,  from  the  City's  Public  Schools,  Enjovine  a  Day's  Outing  at  the  Children's  Free  Public 

Playhouse,  East  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 


recreation,  pure  and  simple,  many  delicate  children, 
as  well  as  mothers,  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  hygienic  surroundings.  The  chance  to  play 
is  an  inducement  to  come.  We  have  provisions  to 
cstre  temporarily  for  those  who  may  be  taken  ill 
while  here.  Some  children  come  every  day.  The 
playhouse  is  to  them  just  like  their  own  home.  And 
It  is  as  free  as  the  good  air  they  breathe." 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  thick  trees  which 
tcyrm  the  western  boundary  of  the  grounds,  as  the 
visitor  stepped  out  on  the  broad  veranda,  which 


is  a  fine  feature  of  the  beautiful  Park  Playhouse. 
The  scene  had  changed.  It  was  nearly  seven 
o'clock,  and  time  to  go  home.  Babies  were  being 
put  into  carriages.  Baskets  were  packed.  Family 
groups  were  reimited.    Already  a  long  line  of  de- 

{tarting  ones  were  filing  along  the  homeward  path, 
n  a  snort  time,  the  last  lingering,  tired  child  had 
vanished  around  the  curve  of  Foimtain  Green 
Drive.  And  the  care-takers  were  hard  atfwork 
clearing  up  the  debris  for  the  next  day's  merry- 
making. 


An  October  Party  in  a  New  York  City  Kindergarten.    What  Can  Be  Done  by  a  Resourceful  Teacher. 

(Miss  Rose  R.  Archer,  Kindergartner). 
[A  description  of  this  party  will  be  found  in  the  October  Teachers  Magazme}. 
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Outlines  of  Nature  Study  Lessons. 

By  A4T.  SEYMOUR,[Orange,  N.  J. 
How  PlanU  Get  Ready  for  Winter. 

(1)  Winter  leaves:  (a) Narrow  in  shape,  as  in  the 
pine.  (6)  Covered  with  a  thick  coat,  as  in  the 
rhododendron. 

(2)  Scaly  winter  leaves  (most  common),  (a) 
Use  of  scaly  leaves — to  protect  the  smnmer  leaves 
and  flowers.  (6)  Bud-scales  and  contents  form  a 
bud;  two  kinds  of  buds,  (c)  Arrangement  of  winter 
leaves.     (Observe  as  manv  buds  as  possible.) 

(3)  How  the  tender  buds  are  protected:  (a) 
Wooly  buds.      (6)  Bamished  buds — ^waterproofing. 

(4)  How  the  summer  leaves  are  folded  within  the 
winter  leaves.  Compared  with  albimiinous  seeds 
(Morning  Glory).  Linnoeus.  Leaf  buds  and  flower 
buds;  how  they  may  be  distinguished  (size);  how 
buds  determine  the  shape  of  a  tree.  Terminal  buds 
— ^axillary  Oateral)  buos.  Excurrent  trunte.  De- 
liquescent growth. 

Each  leaf  bud  is  a  possible  branch  or  tree.  Graft- 
ing— cleft  grafting  and  budding.  Flower  buds  on 
short  branches. 

Leaf  Scan^ShapCt  Kinds. 

Leaf  scars,  bud-scale  scars,  flower  cluster  scars, 
shape,  markings,  annual  rings. 

Size  of  leal  buds — most  developed,  near  end, 
dormant  buds. 

Buds  are  so  placed  on  the  stem  (Phyllotaxy)  to 
give  maximum  fight  to  foliage. 

Sujjcstivc  Questions. 

(For  other  questions  see  Jane  Newell's  -'From 
Seed  to  Leaf,"  Part  L) 

How  many  scales  on  a  cherry  bud? 

Do  all  buds  have  the  same  number  of  scales? 

How  many  leaves  may  be  in  a  bud? 

How  are  the  scales  arranged  on  the  bud? 

Does  the  arrangement  of  scales  protect  the  bud 
from  rains?    How? 

Which  scales  are  thicker  and  harder — the  outer 
or  inner?    Why? 

Where  is  the  wooly  part  found  in  buds?    Why? 

Some  buds  are  "sticky."    Why? 

^re  all  bud  scales  cemented  together? 

What  becomes  of  the  winter  leaves  in  the  spring? 

When  do  winter  leaves  grow?    Where? 

What  causes  the  annual  rings  on  twigs  of  trees? 

Where  are  buds  foimd? 

How  mav  a  tree  be  made  to  grow  tall  and  free 
from  knots? 

Show  how  fruit  trees  may  easily  be  made  to  grow 
low  or  tall. 

Why  are  hedges  trimmed? 

Is  it  better  to  purchase  fruit  trees  with  branches 
cut  or  entire? 

Why  should  transplanted  trees  be  well  pruned? 

Whv,  in  grafting,  is  it  onlv  necessary  to  bring  the 
parts  between  the  tree  and  bark  together  closely? 

Why  are  apple  trees  low  and  bushy,  while  a  pine 
is  tall  and  conical? 

In  what  form  of  trees  is  the  terminal  bud  a  leaf 
bud?    Explain. 

How  does  the  arrangement  of  buds  affect  the 
shape  of  a  tree? 

Why  do  vines  grow  long  and  not  bushy? 

What  are  tendrils? 

Do  thorns  ever  come  from  buds?  If  so,  what 
then  is  a  thorn? 

Name  two  kinds  of  thorns. 

Why  do  plants  in  a  dry  climate  have  few  or  no 
leaves? 

Why  is  a  cabbage  a  large  bud? 

Name  three  kinds  of  scars  found  on  branches  of 


What  are  nodes  and  intemodes? 


What  marks  may  be  found  on  the  intemo< 
yoimg  stems? 

Why  is  the  bark  cleft  on  large  trees? 

Why  does  it  kill  a  tree  to  bury  its  trunk  d 
in  soil? 

What  are  the  small  marks  on  a  leaf  scar? 
many  on  a  horse  chestnut  leaf  scar?    What  doc 
indicate  as  to  nimiber  of  parts  of  a  leaf,  if  anyt 

The  Leaf— What  It  Is  and  What  It  Doei 

[Reference:  Bergen,  "Foundations  of  Botan; 
I.    Form  of  a  Complete  Leaf. 

Blade,  petiole,  stipules;  simple,  compoimd,  i 
and  pinnate  veinmg.  Forms,  margins  (( 
climatic  control  of  leal  form. 

2.    The  Structure  of  a  Leaf. 

(a)  The  epidermis  protective,   often  has 
covering  (bloom  on  fruit). 
(6)  The  palisade  tissue  (Green). 

(c)  The  mesophyl  (intercellular  spongy  tissi 

(d)  Intercellular  (air)  spaces. 
(6)  Leaf. 

(/)  Stomata  (stoma — mouth):  number,  < 
rence,  use;  guard  cells,  closed  at  night  and  h 
weather. 

3.     Leaf  Proxies. 
Green  stems  (cacti). 

4.    Work  of  Leaves. 

1.  Assimilation — ^photosjmthesis. 

2.  Transpiration  (of  water  vapor). 

3.  Respiration. 

4.  Starch  making  (chlorophyll — Leaf-green) 

5.    Source  of  Raw  Material 

The  leaf  obtains  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen, 
vapor,  and  ammonia  from  the  air;  and  water, 
compounds  of  potash,  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  i 
etc.,  from  the  soil. 

The  leaf  as  a  mill  (Goodale) : 

The  mill — Palisade-cells  and  underlying  ce 
the  leaf. 

Raw  material  used — Carbon  dioxide,  water. 

Milling  apparatus — Cholorophyll  grains. 

Energy  by  which  the  mill  is  run— Simlight. 

Manufactured  product — Starch. 

Waste  product — Oxygen. 

Reaction:    12  CO2-IO  HaO-CiaHaoOio     (st 
-24  0   (oxygen). 
6.     How  the  Starch  Gets  Out  of  the  Leaf  to  Roots  and 

Cell  sap,  sugar;   no  starch  without   chloro] 
similarity  of  starch  and  grape-sugar. 
^         7*    Leaf  Grouping. 

The  light  factor;  Rosette  habit;  the  coi 
plant. 

8.    Why  Leaves  are  Colored. 
Why  leaves  fall. 

9*    Leaf  Movement 

Motile  organ,  telegraph  plant,  sensitive  i 
sun  dew,  Venus  fly-trap. 

Questions. 

Name  three  gases  which  enter  the  stomata 
three  gases  which  pass  out  of  the  stomata. 

What   is   photosjmthesis?    Transpiration? 
piration? 

How  can  the  presence  of  starch  in  a  leaf  be  pre 

Why  are  plants  grown  in  dark  place  white? 

Why  does  celery  bleach? 

How  would  you  remove  a  grass  stain?   (Ala 

Why  are  fungi  not  green? 

Why  are  some  leaves  partly  white  and  p 
green?  (A  ferment  is  present.) 

Where  is  starch  made?    Sugar? 

What  will  happen  if  a  leaf  is  covered  with  a 
gummed  label?    A  piece  of  cork? 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


The  Hon.  Andrew  Dickson  White,  for- 
mer president  of  Cornell  University,  Min- 
ister to  Germany,  etc.,  has  gathered 
statistics  with  reference  to  crime,  par- 
ticularly murder^  and  finds  that  in  mur- 
ders— and  particularly  in  unpunished 
murders — our  own  country  leads  the 
world,  and  Chicago  leads  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  murderers  now 
awaiting  trial  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
world,  IS  as  follows: 

St.  Petersbux^.. .  49 

Rome 48 

Chicago 35 

Paris 26 

New  York 22 


Berlin 8 

London 0 

Vienna 0 

Dublin 0 


The  summer  schools  and  playgrounds 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  been  more  popular 
than  ever  this  year.  The  total  mcrease 
over  last  year  in  daily  attendance  on  the 
playgrounds  is  reported  to  have  been 
2.484,  and  in  the  summer  schools^  968. 
There  were  236  teachers  engaged  m  the 
summer  work,  of  whom  ten  were  men. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  at  Hudson,  will  her^ter  be 
used  exclusively  as  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution for  girls  under  sixteen  years  of 
■age.  There  are  at  present  320  mmates, 
over  two  hundred  of  whom  were  com- 
mitted from  New  York  City.  In  addition 
to  the  more  purely  educational  training 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
physical  development  of  girls.  Two  new 
cottages  are  soon  to  be  added.  More 
(jound  is  to  be  set  aside,  too,  for  special 
instruction  in  gardening. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  no 
change  will  be  made  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  during 
the  present  year.  Superintendent  Mai^ 
tin  G.  Brumbaugh  has  decided  that  it  is 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and 
the  pupils  for  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  present  workings  before  any 
radical  changes  are  made. 

Baltimore  will  have  a  ''Home-coming 
Week  and  Jubilee,"  and  so  the  opening 
of  the  schools  has  been  put  off  to  Septem- 
ber 17,  to  allow  the  children  to  take  part 
in  the  festivities.  Six  new  portable 
school  buildings  have  been  added  to  the 
sixteen  in  use  last  year.  These  new 
structures  are  22  by  34  feet,  and  consist 
of  one  class-room,  a  cloak-room,  and  a 
vestibule.  They  will  be  located  in  the 
yards  of  the  buildings  reporting  an 
overflow.  The  city  now  uses  152  school 
buildings,  of  which  forty-two  are  rented. 

Brenaw  CoJlege,  located  at  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  has  made  wonderful  progress.  It  is 
now  building  a  military  academy  which 
is  to  cost  $40,000,  and  promises  to  be  the 
most  completely  and  perfectly  equipped 
of  any  similar  building  in  the  South. 
Other  notable  buildings  have  been 
planned,  to  be  erected  around  the  site  of 
the  original  college. 

The  Brittain  farm,  which  was  given  to 
the  University  of  Geoi^a  last  year  by 
Dr.  Geox^e  Foster  Peabody,  is  being 
surveyed.  The  data  will  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Peabody,  and  a  map  of  the  farm  will  be 
made,  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
property  of  the  University. 


Antikamnia  tablets  have  become  a 
favorite  for  pain,  such  as  headache  and 
neuralgia.  They  are  used  only  inters 
nally.  To  stop  pain,  one  tablet  is  admin- 
istered at  once;  twentv  minutes  later  the 
>  ame  dose  is  repeated,  and  if  necessary 
«  third  dose  eiyen  twentjr  minutes  after 
the  second.— -Hugo  Engel,  M.  D.,  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgieal  Reporter, 


Dr.  Frederick  W.  Simonds,  head  of  the 
school  of  geology  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  is  revising  and  rewriting  Maury's 
Physical  Geography. 

New  York  City  will  have  22,700  new 
school  sittings  ready  by  September  10, 
and  15,700  more  soon  after.  This  will 
by  no  means  solve  the  part-time  problem, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  not 
receiving  full  time  instruction.  On  June 
28,  City  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  reported 
76,243  children  on  part  time  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  an  increase  of  6,427 
over  1905. 

A  boy  graduated  from  a  Brooklyn 
public  school  in  June,  died  August  24, 
and  the  attending  physician  gave  as  the 
cause  of  his  deatn  neart  failure  brought 
on  by  overstudy. 

Washinoton,  Pa. — Prin.  Geox^e  B. 
McKeag  resigned  his  position  because  the 
board  refus^,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  2,  to 
raise  his  salary.  This  town  is  paying 
only  $1,000  a  year.  Mr.  McKeag  will 
be  succeeded  by  rrin.  Geoi^e  W.  Gilmore. 

PoTTsviLLE,  Pa. — ^Joseph  Kehler,  of 
Frackville,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Pottsville  High  School,  succeeding 
S.  A.  Thurston,  who  was  elected  supei^ 
intendent  of  the  borough  schools.  Prin- 
cipal Jesse  Newton,  for  many  years  as  the 
head  of  the  Jackson  Street  grammar 
school,  has  resigned,  and  Principal  J.  M. 
Schrope,  of  Delanto,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  him.  Mr.  Kehler  is  a  graduate 
of  Lafayette  College  (1904)  and  Mr. 
Schrope  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School. 

Ljrman  R.  Abbott  will  have  charge  of 
the  manual  training  school  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Superintendent  Greeson 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  begun 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Elson, 
and  is  vigorously  pushing  the  develop- 
ment of  manual  training. 

Superintendent  Phillips  has  decided 
to  introduce  "simplified  spelling"  into 
the  schools  of  Scranton,  Pa^ 

Newark,  N.  J.,  is  going  ahead  with  the 
erection  of  a  technical  high  school.  After 
making  a  farcial  display  of  a  desire  to 
let  merit  rule,  the  committee  on  school 
houses  appointed  Nathan  Myers  as 
architect. 

The  Ohio  State  Colored  Industrial  and 
Educational  Exposition  at  Grove  City,  a 
suburb  of  Columbus,  has  been  a  splendid 
success,  on  which  the  colored  people  are 
to  be  congratulated.  Among  the  prom- 
inent speakers  last  month  were  Vice- 
President  Fairbanks  and  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

Utica,    N.  Y. — Miss    Katherine    E. 

Jones,  former  principal  of  the  Frances 

Street  School,  died  on  August  17,  after 
a  long  illness. 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — G.  W.  Henry  has 
been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Feiton  SchooL 

Portland,  Ore.,  expects  that  the  en- 
rolment in  the  common  schools  wiU 
reach  the  20,000  mark.  Last  year  more 
than  17,000  children  were  in  attendance. 

The  manual  training  course  in  the 
schools  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  has  been  con- 
siderably enlai^ed.  Hereafter  there  will 
be  daily  instruction  in  this  subject.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Barber,  a  graduate  of  the  Stout 
Manual  Training  School  at  Menominee, 
Wis.,  is  the  new  supervisor. 


Caledonia,  N.  Y.— Dr.  Charles  Memd< 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Schoo 
Board.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Walter  is  th 
principal  of  the  local  faculty. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  welcomed  its  fin 
male  principal  in  the  historv  of  bfl 
elementary  schools.  Prin.  Cnarles  I 
Stock  will  have  chaise  of  No.  4. 

Prof.  Geox^e  F.  Olds,  of  Amherst,  ha 
declined  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  th 
Pennsylvania  State  College  at  BeUefonU 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Wilmington 
Del.,  has  decided  to  borrow  $40,000,  -^ 
be   expended   for  the   erection   of  nsi 
school  buildings.     The  city  is  sadly 
need  of  such  improvement. 

The  new  books  recommended  by  ^ 
text-book  committee  at  Columbus,  Oha 
include  the  following: 

Progressive  Speller  (Hunt's),  Americr 
Book  Co.:  parts  1  and  2;  Readers  (Joni^ 
Ginn  &  Co.;  Arithmetic  (Young  &  Ji^. 
son's),  Appleton  &  Co.;  Modem  £ng3 
Lessons  (Buehler  &  Hotchkiss),  New^n 
&Co.;  Modern  English  Grammar  (Bik. 
ler;,  Newson  &  Co.;  History  (Mac^ 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  Physiology  ^ 
Hygiene  (Krohn's  Graded  Lesso:a 
Appleton  &  Co.;  English  Composi^^ 
(Sykes),  Scribner's  Sons;  Botany  (C^: 
ter's  Text  Book  of),  Appleton  &  ^ 
Animal  Studies  (Jordan,  Kello^ 
Heath),  Appleton  &  Co.;  PhysioX^ 
(Martin's  Human  Body),  Henry  H»V 

Recent  Deaths. 

Dr.  Geoi^e  W.  Atherton,  for  the  p 
twentjr-four  years  president  of  the  Pei 
sylvania  State  Agricultural  Colleee.  d 
at  his  home  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  July 
Dr.  Atherton  was  bom  in  Boxfo 
Essex  county,  Mass.,  June  20,  1^ 
He  worked  his  way  thru  Phillips  Ex^' 
Academy  and  Yale  University,  where 
was  graduated  in  1863.  He  served^ 
the  10th  Connecticut  Volunteers  duK 
the  Civil  War,  and  held  professorships 
the  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  St.  Joh^ 
College  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Rutg^ 
College  in  New  Jersey.  He  served  on  \M 
commission  to  investigate  the  Red  Cloitf 
Indian  agency  in  1875{  and  was  chairma: 
of  the  committee  to  dij^t  and  revise  th 
state  system  of  taxation  of  New  Jeise; 
in  1878.  He  was  also  made  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association  o 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimeii 
Stations. 

Dr.  Atherton  drafted  the  conmssiom 
act  establishing  an  agricultural  exper 
ment  station  in  everv  state  and  temtoi 
in  the  union,  and  for  his  work  in  th 
direction,  and  for  his  efforts  in  securii 
the  passage  of  the  law  by  Congreas,  I 
was  chosen  the  first  president  of  tl 
American  Association  of  Agricultur 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 


Get  Rid 

of  Scrofula 


Boncbes,  eruptions,  inflammations,  i 
nesa  of  the  eyelids  and  ears,  dtseases  ol  tbi 
bones,  rickets,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  waMtnf, 
are  only  some  of  the  troubles  it  cinesi. 

It  is  a  very  active  ertl,  makiiiK  bavoo  o| 
tbe  whole  system. 

Hood*sSarsaparilla 

Eradicates  It,  cares  all  Its 
and  balMs  up  the  whole 
Aom^  no  substitute. 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


£^TABLI5HED  22  YEARS 


Uaz  AUOITOMUM  HUtLDINa 
CHICAGO 


ll4NCil.  4H  ASHLAND  AVt.,  lUFFALO.  R.Y. 


Kellogg's  Agency 


31  Union  dq.»  New  YorK 

Steady  e«ll  for  tMchns.  FiUs  best  pos- 
ition! :  fonr  iMt/ear  ;  ftTankc**'  WtMi 
each.  Rooommeaded  by  Bastem  col- 
leges snd  Normal  aehools  IBth  year. 
For  qnick  work,  call,  'phone  or  wire. 


JAMES  F.  MCGULL0U6H.  TEACHERS'  A6ENGY  id^i&S  f^'^txS^ 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

NOW  U  «h«  time  to  R«iist«r.    Yaoandetooonrriffbtaloiig  through  the  jetr. 
Membership  good  antil  the  close  of  the  tesfon  190(W6.  write  for  circular  and  biuik  to-daj 


TAYLOR 


B      F.    CLARK 


CH-IICAGO.    17     E.VAr     Buret 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


ALBANY      TEACHEIRS'      AGENCV 

Has  good  poeltloBS  far  gaad  teacher*  with  ««ad  reearda. 
JfciMirer  Cireulart  HARLAN  P.  FRKNCU,  91  Chapel  Af.*  Albaay.N.T. 


»;i  >: 


THE  HSK  TEACHERS'  AG! 

New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg. 

Waahlnf^ton,  D.  0  t  1505  Penn  Ave.    Denver,  401  Cooper  Bld^. 
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Good   Type— Well   Printed  — Fine   Paper  — Half-  New  Oqpyricht   Introdneiloas- New  Type  — Good 

Leather   Biadiac-Oloth   Sides   Price  Redaoed  to         Paper -Well  Bonnd-Ooaveaient  for  the  Pookei- 
fl  JO.  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pa^es.  Prloe.  postpaid,  lu  cents  each. 

2a5C!'^  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.  Phila. 


"  Thg  hook  that  makis  toaohing  oashr  for  you, " 

Management   and   Methods 

By  THOMAS  E.  SANDERS 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  just  secured  the  publishing  rights  of 
Management  and  Methods,  bv  Thomas  E.  Sanders.  This  book  came  from  press 
only  a   few  months  a^o  and  has  met  with  splendid  sales.    It  is  plain,  practical, 

Sainted,  and  pedagogically  sound.  The  author  speaks  from  a  wide  experience, 
e  hits  the  pomt  on  every  topic.  He  discusses  the  problems  of  school  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers— 
those  teaching  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  It  is  in  reality  what  one  teacher 
declared  it  to  t>e,  **the  book  thai  makes  teaching  easier  jar  you,** 

For  State  or  County  Reading  Circles,  the  teachers'  institute  or  round  table,  or 
for  private  reading  or  study,  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

312  pages,  cloth,  $1.00  postpaid. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  11-15  Eaat24tli  Street,  New  York 


Art  of  Class 
Management 
and  Discipline 


By  JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  Pd.D. 

District  Superintendent   New   York 
City  Schools. 

THE  value  of  every  principle  and"? 
device  suggested  has  been, 
demonstrated.  It  is  the  only 
book  we  know  of  treating  in  detail,, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  the- 
problems  of  government  and  man- 
agement  that  confront  the  teacher.. 
It  shows  how  infinitely  more  than 
mere  "  order "  good  "  discipline  "  is; 
what  are  elements  of  effective  con- 
trol; how  to  secure  all  the  ends  of 
class  government;  and  by  what  means 
the  teacher  may  gradually  secure 
self-government,  and  thus  emancipate 
herself  from  the  slavery  of  being  a. 
detective  and  policeman.  Corporal 
punishment  is  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  deterrents;  and  plans 
are  suggested  for  governing  by  per« 
sonal  influence,  by  the  publk:  opinion. 
of  the  class,  and  by  various  other 
means.  There  are  also  chapters  on 
••Class-room  Decoration,*'  **The 
Care  of  School  Property,"  and  **  The- 
Class  Library."  A  Complete  Con- 
stitution for  a  Class  Organization  on 
parliamentary  lines  is  given  in  one  . 
of  the  chapters. 

i2mo.    Cloth,     lii.oo. 

CompUts  catalog  suti  on  r^qmsst. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company 

ll-iS  East  24a  Street 

NcwYoik 


16  JErFERSON    ST., 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TWO  SUCCESSFUL  SERIES 


Spencers'  Practical  Writings 

Seven  Books.  Each,  per  dozen,  60  cents 

This  system  of  writing  was  devised  because  of  the 
distinct  and  widespread  reaction  from  the  use  of  ver- 
tical writing  in  the  schools.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to 
date,  embodying  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  and  of 
the  new.  It  teaches  a  plain,  practical  handwriting, 
moderate  in  slant  and  free  from  ornamental  curves, 
shade,  and  meaningless  lines.  Each  word  can  be 
written  with  one  continuous  movement  of  the  pen. 


Steps  in  English 


Book  One 
Book  Two 


40  cents 
60  cents 


These  books  present  a  new  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guage and  grammar  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
antiquated  system  in  vogue  a  generation  ago.  They 
meet  modern  conditions  in  every  respect  and  teach  the 
child  how  to  express  his  thoughts  in  language  rather 
than  furnish  an  undue  amount  of  grammar  and  rules. 
From  the  start  lessons  in  writing  language  are  em- 
ployed simultaneously  with  those  in  conversation; 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  new  Brooks  Readers^  Milne's  Progressive  ArithmeticSi  and 
Melodic  Music  Series,  all  of  which  have  been  issued  since  last  June?  If  not, 
write  at  once  for  descriptive  circulars. 


American  Book  Company 


New  York  Cindtinati  Chicago  Boston  AtJatita 


Dallas 


San  Francisco 


L 


EGIN  AT  THE  BEGINNING   and  see  that   your 
pupils  are  supplied  at  the  Begfinning  of  the  school  year 
with  DIXON'S  BLQINNERS,  a  new  pencil  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  containing  an  extra  large, 
soft,  smooth  lead- 
It  was  Froebel  who  said :  '  'As  the  beginning  gives 
a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so  the  early 
beginnings  of  education  are  of  most  importance/' 

The  generous  proportions  of  Dixon's  Beginners 
Pencil  will  appeal  to  all  teachers,  whetlier  they  are  interested  in  drawing  or 
writing.  It  rests  the  tired  hand  of  the  child,  as  well  as  being  of  great  help  to 
the  teacher.     Sample  sent  on  request. 

Notice    the    initiid    letter    in     this    advertisement  ;     others     will    follow    equally     artistic. 

JOSLPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE   COMPANY,   JLRSLY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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BAUSCH    &    LOMB 
School  Laboratory  Supplies 

We  are  now  supplying  a  majority 
of  the  leading  laboratories  with 
Microscopes,  Projection  Appar- 
atus, Chemical  Glassware,  chem- 
icals and  laboratory  apparatus  in 
general.  We  want  every  Teacher 
of  Sciences  to  have  our  Catalogs 
of  Microscopes  >  Microtomes,  Pro- 
jection Apparatus  and  our 

438  Page  Catalog 

of  General  Laboratory  Supplies ;  a  complete 

encyclopedia  of  information  on   laboratory 
apparat^.  Free  to  tedchers. 

Bausch   &    Lomb    Optical  Co. 

Rochester,   N,  Y. 

New  York      Boftttm      Wash  In  At  on      Chicago      San  Franc!  «ca      Fr«aklurt  aJM*  Uermany 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

A  system  of  Medial  writing  ooples  for 
the   Gilman   pLenev^able  Copy  BooHs 

The  special  feature  of  thia  new  and  novel  kind  of  book  ia  their  arrangement  so 
that  the  several  parts,  copies -paper-portfolios^  may  be  renewed  separately,  thereby 
giving  great  economy  ;  also  double  the  usual  writing  space.  These  copies  are  the 
newest  and  the  best  m  the  Medial,  being  carefully  prepared  on  a  well  oefined  plan 
of  instruction  by  a  recognized  master  in  the  art  of  penmanship. 

The  Renewable  is  published  wi^h  copies  Vertical,  Simp  lined  Slant,  or  Medial 
aa  preferred. 

THOMPSON,  BDOWN  S  CO.,  76  Summer  Street,  Boston 

Correspondence  Solicited^ 


Tan'dDra  wfhiG  -  E 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING    PENCIL 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 

The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  contains  an  «3ttra  thick,  ioft,  bUck  Leai! — smooth 
and  t'Venly  (graded — that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD    FABER        :        :       New   York 


JRAwma  - C  S E RHMRO  tABBR 


^m  i„ 


Send    for   Catalogue   of   School   Pencfis,  etc* 
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fcilS'^^iT"  DAVID  McKAY.  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.  Phila. 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears*  Soap.  It  makes 
the  cbild  enjo}^  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving- 
Have  you  used  Pears* 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  lor  the  whole  family. 


flnbtrmci  tbe  time  required  tD  ffir^To 

ft   ]^v^^    from  tli^  tini'^   rt*4iiiF<ed   t-^ 

tAki*  oft  a  tfpf^nrlE'^r  rit^bon  md  pot 

(iti  ftoother^  uid  700  bmre  th«flAViD^ 

oil erod  b/I 

The  New  Trl-Chrome 

Smith  Premier 

Typcwriler 

It  ivri(t>fi  pnrs^k,  r«d,  ot  doh- 
fudTiiff  bUctt  aocar4iag  to  th« 
Qfttiat'^  of  tbi?  work  to  b«  d^iift,     ^ 

V.^vri  ntndetit  who  km  IcartiisB 
trponritlai  nhouM  JipprecUu 
tDe  vftJoe  of  thle  new  Klflde>L^ 

The  Smith  Premier 
TyiKwriter  Company 

Home  OiUee  and  Faetory 

Syracuse,  N*  Y..  II.  S,  A. 


ronvm  ■™*^^*s™^ 


BOOKS 

==::^=^=:=  fwteacmiiisfkici 

are  used  erery where.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  eiamination 

WILLIAM   R.   JENKINS 

881  aad  883  Sixth  Ave..  NEW  YOBK 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

^TESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

Slant*  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

>uir  SteUonor.  Tha  Esterbrook  Stael  Pen  Mfg.  Co.    w£Sli 
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Now  that  the  Americanization  of  the  school 
system  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  has  begun, 
let  the  leaders  bring  forward  the  discussion  of  the 
need  of  free  text-books.  The  conmion  school 
stands  for  the  largest  possible  development  of  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportimities.  The  dif- 
ferences created  by  the  accidents  of  birth  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  class-room. 
Furthermore,  the  parents  are  not  a  whit  more  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  education  of  the  young  than 
those  who  have  no  child  to  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  State.  It  is  an  impo- 
sition to  throw  upon  parents  the  burden  of  havmg 
to  supply  the  tools  wnich  the  boards  of  education 
declare  to  be  needed  at  school.  In  New  York 
City,  where  democratic  principles  have  always  found 
practical  response  in  the  provision  for  educational 
opportimities  for  the  people,  these  matters  are  taken 
as  self-evident  and  are  lived  out.  While  Wash- 
ington is  being  schooled  in  the  usages  of  democracy, 
let  her  study  well  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  common  school 
idea. 


Our  boasted  pride  of  contributing  as  a  people 
most  liberally  to  the  support  of  schools  has  received 
several  rude  shocks  in  recent  months,  by  the  revela- 
tions published  by  visitors  to  our  shores,  in  regard 
to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  material  reward  held  out  to  our 
teachers  is  not  only  very  inadequate,  but  does  not 
compare  well  with  other  civilized  countries.  Let 
us  impress  this  point  upon  the  civic  conscience  of 
the  people.  Ana  while  we  are  about  it,  let  us  talk 
about  tne  need  of  providing  for  the  pensioning  of 
the  superannuated. 

The  victory  won  by  the  teachers  of  Pittsburg  over 
a  board  of  education  which  tried  to  obstruct  the 
payment  of  the  increase  of  salaries,  has  called 
attention  to  the  niggardliness  of  the  Keystone 
State  in  the  matter  of  remimeration  of  teachers. 
In  the  matter  of  school  expenditures  generallv, 
Pennsylvania  does  fairly  well,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. But  with  respect  to  teachers'  salaries,  it 
ranks  shamefully  low.  The  average  salary  paid 
women  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  is  only  about  $40, 
which  is  about  $2.50  less  than  the  average  for  the 
whole  country. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
tries has  published  a  number  of  exceedingly  valuable 
reports  about  American  educational  conditions. 
These  reports  were  prepared  by  expert  investi- 
gators, wno  spent  several  months  in  this  country 
in  the  year  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  School 
Journal  readers  may  recall  the  discussion  in  these 
pages  of  the  observations  made  by  several  mem- 
bere  of  the  Prussian  Commission  before  their 
return  to  their  country.  Within  the  next  few  weeks 
the  more  important  criticisms  of  the  official  reports 
will  be  presented  here. 

State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  is  very 
much  in  demand  at  educational  rallies.  He  is 
especiaUy  strong  in  appeals  to  citizens  in  rural 
communities. 


Development  vs.  Drill. 

Germany  has  made  a  significant  discoverv  in  the 
field  of  industrial  art.    The  people  trained  in  the 

Eurely  design-phases  of  art-application  to  industry 
ave  not  displayed  as  much  creativeness  as  those 
who  began  with  a  liberal  art  training.  Being  a 
frugal  nation,  Germany  has  utilized  this  experience 
in  planning  the  training  courses  in  industrial  art. 
The  pupils  are  required  to  spend  two  years  in  the 
art  school  before  they  can  take  up  specifically  pro- 
fessional studies.  A  imique  institution  is  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Graphic  Arts  and  Bookmaking, 
at  Leipsic,  the  greatest  book  mart  in  the  world. 
The  recent  consular  report  by  United  States  Deputy- 
Consul  Meyer,  of  Chemintz,  Saxony,  calls  special 
attention  to  this  institution.  Originality,  artistic 
conception,  and  production  are  encouraged  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  course,  including  the  four 
years  of  general  preparatory  work  in  descriptive 
and  graphic  art,  together  with  the  specialized  pro- 
fessional work,  requires  not  less  than  seven  years. 
Students  are  urged  to  continue  for  at  least  three 
years  more  in  the  Academy,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
sufficient  mastery  of  the  art. 


Opening  £/zerciies  of  the  Univeriity  School  of 

Pedagogy,  N.  Y.  Univeriity. 

The  formal  opening  exercises  of  the  University 
School  of  Pedagogy  will  be  held  at  the  University 
Building  on  Washington  Square,  at  10  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  September  22.  The  principal  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
the  new  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  His 
subject  will  be  "The  Teacher  and  Politics."  An 
opportxmity  will  be  given  after  the  exercises  to 
meet  the  Commissioner.  Two  short  addresses  will 
be  made  by  two  of  the  newly-appointed  lecturers 
of  the  school,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Manual  Arts  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  of  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School  of  this  city.  Dr.  Haney  will  speak  on 
"The  Manual  Arts  in  the  Elementary  Schools," 
and  Mr.  Chubb  on  "The  Education  of  the  Feelings." 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  school  officials 
and  teachers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  to  attend 
these  exercises. 


The  office  of  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  in  1876  was 
merged  into  that  of  Minister  of  Education,  is  this 
year  revived  under  the  Minister.  The  appointment 
has  fallen  to  Dr.  John  Seath,  one  of  the  high  school 
inspectors. 

Dr.  Jas.  A.  McLellan,  whose  health  has  been  poor 
for  a  year  or  more,  has  resigned  the  principalship 
of  the  Normal  College  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  He 
was  for  many  a  day  a  potent  force  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  this  Province.  The  last  work  of  any  ac- 
count that  he  published  was  his  joint  production; 
with  Prof.  Dewey,  the  "Psychology  of  Number." 
He  is  reported  to  have  an  xmfinighed  manuscript  of 
a  similar  work  on  liter^turei 
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Superintendent  Greenwood's  Annual  Benediction. 

The  Qreat  Things  to  Keep  in  Mind. 

By  SuPT.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
[Address   to  the  Teachers  of   Kansas  City,   Mo.,  Delivered  on  September  8.] 


Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
the  world  ever  produced,  said  in  his  letter  of  intmiry 
for  a  schoolmaster:  "I  want  a  man  who  is  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  has  common 
sense  and  understands  boys.  I  prefer  activity  of 
mind  and  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship, 
for  the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than 
the  other;  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of 
mind  and  thirst  of  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding 
to  his  own  stores  without  neglecting  the  full  improve- 
ment of  those  whom  he  is  teaching." 

The  standard  herein  set  forth  is  as  applicable 
to-day  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  written.  When 
closely  analyzed,  its  significance  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  this  deep  truth  that,  however  much 
details  and  conditions  change,  general  principles 
remain  fixed,  unalterable;  that  all  individual  acts 
may  be  referred  to  universal  laws,  that  behind 
every  action,  the  great  facts  of  human  nature  lie  far 
deeper  down  than  they  appear  on  the  surface.  The 
bovs  and  girls  that  you  nave  taught  and  that  you 
will  teach  in  the  future  are  intrusted  to  your  guid- 
ance and  skill,  not  so  much  for  your  sake,  for  their 
sake.  How  you  can  change  them  from  the  state 
in  which  they  came  to  you  to  a  newer  and  better 
state  when  they  leave  you  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  will  depend  entirely  upon  whether  you  view 
yourself  and  your  pupils  as  being  in  a  stationary 
or  a  djmamic  condition  in  regard  to  their  attitude 
concerning  the  concrete  facts  of  the  world  about 
them,  their  conceptions  of  ideas  and  signs  of  ideas 
when  they  leave  you.  Education  is  an  ever-chang- 
ing process  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
It  is  work,  not  rest;   work  with  head,  hand,  heart. 

This  same  thought  is  differently  expressed  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Newman  when  he  wrote:  "If 
we  would  improve  the  intellect,  first  of  all  we  must 
asc^id;  we  cannot  gain  real  knowledge  on  a  level; 
we  must  generalize,  we  must  reduce  to  method;  we 
must  have  a  grasp  of  principles  and  group  and 
shape  our  acquisitions  by  means  of  them.  It 
matters  not  whether  our  field  of  operation  be  wide 
or  limited;  in  every  case  to  command  is  to  mount 
above  it.  In  like  manner  you  must  be  above  educa- 
tion, not  under  it,  or  it  will  oppress  you."  It  is 
to  place  before  you  the  higher  and  better  teaching 
that  I  have  made  these  two  quotations  from  men 
of  distinguished  scholarship  and  having  the  highest 
conceptions  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

Yet  we  are  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  education 
must  depend  primarily  on  the  learner.  While  the 
true  teacher  has  this  broader  comprehension  of 
subject  matter  and  a  keener  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  -the  human  mind,  yet  supervisory  care  must 
be  exercised  as  far  as  may  be  in  regard  to  hours  of 
study,  periods  of  recreation,  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  school-room,  rest,  food,  and  the  sleep  of  your 
pupils.  But  the  work  and  the  progress  must  be 
that  of  the  pupil  if  he  accomplishes  anything  of 
permanent  value.  Education  is  vital,  organic,  a 
subjective  energy  that  demands  outward  expression 
in  thought,  action,  feeling — and  unless  it  gives 
power  to  handle,  estimate,  and  manage  things,  per- 
sons, concrete  ideas,  abstract  ideas,  signs  and  sym- 
bols, it  has  failed  in  its  purpose  and  is  valueless. 

Results  are  not  to  be  looked  for  at  once.  The 
great  work  carried  on  in  Nature's  laboratory  is  done 
in  silence,    Jl-ife  that  is  short  in  the  animal  or  vege- 


table kingdom,  develops  rapidly  and  freq 
luxuriantly,  and  declines  and  perishes  with  a  ra 
surpassed  only  by  the  vigor  of  its  growth, 
law  holds  with  the  same  stability  when  appl 
the  periods  of  growth  of  human  beings,  and 
well  recognized  biological  fact  that  the  chi 
naturally  forced  at  home  thru  infancy, 
hood,  youth,  and  into  manhood  and  womai 
is  dwarfed  in  physical  vitality,  and  is  ushere 
a  short,  feverish,  fretful,  nervous,  blasted  lif 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  kept  as  children  i 
allotted  years  nature  has  imposed  upon  tb 
this  climate.  Then  with  moderate  study- 
hours  each  day,  regular  exercise,  wholesome, 
food,  comfortable  but  not  gorgeous  clothi 
protect  the  body,  and  especially  the  vital  c 
and  that  will  allow  all  the  functions  of  the  lx> 
play  in  their  normal  activities,  an  abunda: 
mvigorating  sleep — both  body  and  mind  v 
preserved  unimpaired  and  the  child  will  i 
into  the  world  properly  equipped  for  its  conn 

But  we  have  to  deal  largely  with  crude  1 
nature,  iust  as  it  comes  from  the  home  to  the  i 
with  all  of  its  fragments  of  information  \ 
nected.  To  take  these  bits  of  human  natui 
shape  them  into  ideal  forms,  steady,  well-bal 
reliable,  intelligent,  and  adaptable,  is  no 
xmdertaking.   This  is  your  problem  in  all  its  fi 

Unproductive  School  PropeKy — The  Street  Schoc 

In  1903  the  total  value  of  school  property 
State  of  Missouri  was  estimated  at  $42,6( 
and,  at  this  time  it  can  be  conservatively  esti 
at  $50,000,000,  and  $4,000,000  of  this  amo 
owned  by  the  School  District  of  Kansas  City. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  M 
is  135  days  for  the  rural  schools,  and  152  da 
city  and  town  schools.  This  means  that  the 
try  school-houses  lie  idle  twenty-five  weeks 
year,  and  the  town  and  city  schools  are  no 
twenty-two  weeks  of  each  year.  Comment  c 
vast  amount  of  property  idle  and  xmprodi 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  thoi 
people  in  our  state  as  well  as  in  other  stab 
circumstanced.  As  I  pointed  out  two  year 
anv  other  business  conducted  on  such  a  plan, 
it  be  a  trust,  would  lead  to  financial  ruin. 

But  a  great  change  is  rapidly  going  on  in  ; 
colleges,  universities,  and  state  normal  sch( 
the  adoption  of  continuous  sessions.  In  the 
normal  schools  alone,  more  than  2,700  st 
were  enrolled  during  the  summer  term,  and  p 
not  less  than  6,000  in  all  the  higher  schools  of 
ing  in  the  state.  Chicago  University  set  thi 
for  all  the  other  universities  when  the  manas 
there  declared  in  favor  of  four  terms  instead  of 
and  this  plan  was  speedily  followed  by  every 
great  university  in  the  land. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  physiological  fac 
our  children  are  as  strong  as  the  average  G 
or  French  children  who  attend  school  eleven  r 
in  the  year,  and  they  are  certainly  as  vigorous 
children  in  every  town  and  city  along  the  A 
slope  where  all  the  children  attend  ten  r 
every  year. 

But  the  idleness  of  school  property  is  n 
greatest    waste.     The     curbstone    schools, 
schools  held  in  back  alleys,  on  vacant  lots, 
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I  make.  Not  of  wearisome  speechmaking  to  pimils; 
80  t^iat  they  must  put  on  the  doleful  lecture  face, 
but  for  kind,  sympathetic  treatment  in  a  spirit  of 
inteiwt — that  kina  of  influence  that  draws  human 
souls  closer  together  in  trustful  helpfulness.  The 
true  teacher  h^  this  spirit  in  abundance.  It  can- 
not be  transferred,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  infinite 
expression  imless  the  human  soul  has  dried  up,  and 
then  the  soul  is  in  a  more  dilapidated  condition  than 
the  "Dead  Souls"  of  which  Gogol  wrote. 

A  Commercial  View  of  Schools. 

This  aspect  of  educational  values,  omitting  the 
moral  element,  faces  in  two  directions — the  com- 
pensation of  teachers  for  services  rendered,  and  an 
adequate  equivalent  in  work  performed.  The  basic 
fact  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  schools  are  not  only 
to  educate  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  in  order 
that  thev  may  do  things  for  themselves,  but  that 
thev  shall  do  things  efficiently. 

Schools  are  organized  and  maintained  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  privileged  class,  but  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  that  our  national  life  and  our  liber- 
ties may  be  preserved.  We,  in  one  respect,  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  police,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  maintain  order,  or  the  judiciary,  who  settle 
disputes  between  men.  We  represent  the  will  of  the 
state,  as  agents  do  to  a  special  kind  of  public  ser- 
vice, but  we  must  never  mistake  that  this  was 
created  and  is  maintained  for  our  special  benefit. 
As  teachers,  we  are  simplv  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  carry  forward  this  work  of  the 
state,  and  as  citizens,  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  not 
because  we  are  teachers,  but  because  we  are  citizens 
of  this  state  and  nation,  actuated  by  the  very  highest 
obligation  imposed  on  men  and  women,  to  render 
the  highest  grade  of  expert  service  required  of 
teachers. 

There  is  a  too  prevalent  notion  that  one  may  be 
more  U«  in  performing  his  duty  in  a  public  capacity 
than  when  working  for  an  individual  or  a  corpora- 
tion. This  is  a  mischievous  doctrine,  and  one  of 
the  worst  corrupters  of  public  morals  that  ever 
crept  into  high  or  low  positions.  I  deprecate  the 
existence  of  such  an  opinion  among  such  persons  in 
public  positions  who  appear  to  act  on  the  policy 
that  because  the  public  foots  the  bills,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  as  good  care  of  public  property 
as  one  should  of  his  private  property;  to  put  it 
in  a  blunt  way:  That  the  public  is  a  goose  and  it 
is  legitimate  to  jerk  out  a  wisp  of  feathers,  whoever 
can. 

A  part  of  our  duty  is  to  imbue  our  pupils  with 
correct  ideas  in  regard  to  public  as  well  as  private 
rights  and  duties.  It  is  not  preaching  about 
these  things  but  our  own  attitude  concerning  them 
from  day  to  day  that  will  impress  children  with  the 
importance  of  their  obligations  and  duties,  public 
and  private,  concerning  public  property  and  the 
expenditure  of  public  money.  Our  supreme  effort 
should  be  to  make  good  citizens  of  all  the  children 
of  this  city.  In  this  country  we  have  thrown  our 
ports  wide  open  to  the  whole  world  except  China, 
one  of  the  least  harmful  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  we  invite  all  others  to  come  and  abide 
with  us.  They  come  in  droves,  men,  women,  and 
children,  ignorant,  most  frequently,  of  all  our  legal, 
social,  domestic,  and  religious  institutions — igno- 
rant of  all  that  we  hold  most  sacred.  To  take  these 
alien  children  and  induct  them  into  our  great  chemi- 
cal institution,  the  school,  and  to  transform  them 
so  that  they  will  think  in  our  language,  speak  our 
speech,  love  our  institutions,  and  have  conferred 
upon  them  the  boon  of  freedom  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  themselves — ^this  work 
of  regeneration,  the  right  to  be  somebody,  is  the 
opportimity  America  offers  to  the  downtrodden 
aaa  9Qrely  oppressed, 


In  this  broad  way  of  viewing  education;  i 
significant  conunercial  value  as  well  as  one 
most  exalted  form  of  disinterested  pat 
When  great  industries  can  be  turned  upsid 
or  inside  out  by  a  mere  headline  in  a  great 
politan  daily,  or  by  an  exaggerated,  hj 
article  in  a  monthly,  we  need  men  and  wc 
clear  heads  and  sober  judgment  who  will  sk 
enough  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question 
breaking  out  into  hasty,  ill-advised  conclus 
preventive  of  that  kind  of  popular  judgme 
it  may  require  years  to  xmdo.  During  a  p< 
war  excitement,  when  passions  are  arou« 
not  the  most  propitious  time,  as  we  are  nc 
too  painfully  aware,  to  enact  crude  laws  1 
structing  a  great  railroad  system  across  tb 
nent.  Nearer  all  questions  have  two  sid 
sometimes  several  comers  thrown  in,  and  t 
dent  man  does  well  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  c 
before  reaching  a  conclusion. 

While  the  preceding  remark  is  general  as 
ciple,  yet  it  applies  with  an  accelerated  i 
scnool  action.    Many  of  the  city  syBtems  of 
of  our  country  are  clogged  and  hampered 
legitimate  work  by  hasty  and  injudicious  ac 
smting  in  crowded  courses  of  study  and  an 
taking  to  do  a  little  bit  of  everything.    C 
like  grown  people,  can  do  some  few  thing 
well,  out  when  they  have  too  many  irons  in 
some  are  sure  to  bum.    It  is  far  better  for  s 
a  girl  to  be  sure  that  he  or  she  knows  a  fe^ 
wdl,  and  why  and  how  they  are  known, 
have  a  surface  smattering  of  forty  bits  of  knc 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  in  our  high 
since  we  have  offered  so  many  courses  for 
tion,  that  the  classes  are  not  so  strong  as  tfa 
years  ago.    We  have  spread  out  the  coi 
study  so  much  by  offering  a  wider  area, 
have  lost  in  depth  and  intensity.    Specis 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  all  ou 
institutions  of  leaming  that  there  is  some 
of  one's  graduating  now  simply  by  taking  i 
and  penmanship. 

Consequently,  much  of  the  so-called  edi3 
progress  of  recent  years  has  been  thoughtles 
ill-2wivised,  each  school  system  trying  to  o 
others.  Reaction  is  now  setting  in  with  i 
current,  and  the  real  danger  to  be  appreh< 
that  it  will  swing  backward  too  far.  We  m 
to  all  the  good  in  the  old  courses  and  rets 
time  has  shown  to  be  valuable  in  the  new 
the  average  teacher  wants  to  know  is  whf 
tmth ;  Imowing  it  will  create  no  panic  in  his  tl 
he  does  not  care  for  it  in  small  doses,  and  1: 
to^know  what  are  his  relations  to  it. 

Learning  to  Know  Children. 

New  alignments  are  constantly  being  nu 
the  pupils  in  a  room  or  a  school.  The  teac 
Imows  her  children  thm  a  school-room 
tance  knows  only  one  very  small  patch  of  e 
Unless  a  teacher  has  great  aptitude  for  n 
and  teaching,  she  should  go  out  on  trips 
pupils  and  watch  them  caper.  There  in  1 
the  child  soon  shows  that  he  has  a  mind, 
and  a  body.  The  best  way  to  leam  bo: 
is  for  the  principal  to  be  out  on  the  playgrou 
the  boys,  or  if  a  man,  to  go  with  his  boy  ] 
the  '*  Old  Swimming  Hole,"  or  on  a  trip  to  th 
There  the  boy  shows  exactly  what  he  is,  be 
are  on  Carlyle's  level. 

In  the  school-room  the  children  should  fi 
be  comfortable.  To  see  a  lot  of  boys  sit 
upright  in  warm  weather,  when  the  tem 
is  from  eighty  to  ninety,  with  coats  button 
theirjchins,  and  not  permitted  to  take  th 
off  under  the  plea  th^t  it  would  not  be  go 
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Normal  Schools  in  Germany^  Austria^  and  Switzerlam 


By  L.  R.  Klemm,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


Historical  Dates. 

Isolated  attempts  at  professional  preparation  of 
teachers  dates  back  to  1679  in  Brunswick,  1687  in 
Wesel,  1698  under  Duke  Frederick  II.  in  Gotha. 

Normal  schools,  partly  in  connection  with  sec- 
ondary institutions,  partly  independent  schools, 
date  back  to  1701  in  Konigsberg,  1728  in  Halle,- 
1732  in  Stettin  (1784),  1736  in  Bergen,  1748  in 
Berlin  (1753),  17511  in  Hanover,  1753  in  Wolfenu- 
biittel,  1765  in  Breslau,  1768  in  Karlsruhe,  1776 
in  Minden,  1778  in  Halberstadt,  1781  in  Cassel  and 
in  Kiel,  1783  in  Detmold,  1784  in  Kothen,  1785  in 
Dresden,  1786  in  Ludwigslust,  1788  in  Ziillichau, 
and  in  Weimar,  1790  in  Salzburg,  1791  in  Greifs- 
wald,  1795  in  Dessau. 

Some  of  these  were  abandoned.  After  the  Napo- 
leonic era,  or  to  speak  exactly,  after  1820,  a  reac- 
tionary tendency  took  place  in  most  of  the  states 
of  Germany,  and  the  growth  of  the  normal  school 
system  was  checked. 

Prussia  (Population  in  1900.  34.472.509.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centiuy,  Prussia 
alone  had  7  normal  schools;  in  1826  it  had  22;  in 
1871  it  had  49;  in  1897  it  had  115;  and  at  present 
121  (including  those  for  women  teachers).  Besides 
these,  there  are  62  private  and  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions not  subsidized  by  the  state,  and  therefore 
not  included  in  the  official  statistics. 

During  the  period  from  1871  to  1895  the  popula- 
tion increased  29  percent.,  while  the  number  of  nor- 
mal school  students  increased  135  per  cent. 

In  1780  there  was  one  normal  school  student  to 
every  4,930  inhabitants;  in  1879,  one  to  every 
2,740  inhabitants.  In  1897,  Prussia  had  115  nor- 
mal schools,  with  832  teachers  and  professors  with 
11,034  students,  and  in  that  year  these  schools 
graduated  after  a  professional  course  of  three  years 
3,310  students. 

The  State  supports  all  public  normal  schools,  be 
they  State  or  city  institutions,  but  it  pays  no  subsi- 
dies to  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  State  paid 
in  1872  for  public  normal  schools,  $391,274,  and  in 
1902,  $1,866,170.  This  sum  does  not  include  new 
buildings  and  repairs,  but  only  the  running  ex- 
penses. The  number  of  students  in  1902  was 
12,700  in  121  schools. 

Bavaria  (Population  in  1900,  6.176.057.) 

In  Bavaria,  where  many  teachers  are  nuns,  many 
ecclesiastical  institutions  are  preparing  teachers, 
hence  the  State  had  only  15  public  normal  schools 
with  341  teachers  and  about  2,500  students.  Cost 
in  1895  was  $278,315. 

Saxony  (Population  in  1900,  4.202,216.) 

Number  of  normal  schools  in  1900:  21  with  331 
teachers  and  3,659  students.  The  course  of  study 
in  Saxon  normal  schools  is  one  of  six  years,  and 
includes  the  foreign  languages,  the  study  of  one  of 
which  is  compulsory,  ^the  other,  optional.  C!ost 
in  1900,  $694,865. 

Wurtcmbur^  (Population  in  1900.  2.169.48*0 

Number  of  normal  schools  11,  with  102  teachers 
and  1,500  students.    State  pays  $123,464. 

The  following  table  from  Lindner's  Encyclo- 
padische  Handbuch  is  brought  up  to  date  so  far  as 
statistics  are  at  hand: 


Normal  Sdiook  in  Germany. 

No.  of  No.  of  C 

Popula-  Normal  Normal  Sc 

tion  Schools  Schoob  to 

in  in  in  h 

States.      1900.  1895.  1902.  tax 

11 

Prussia 34,472,509  115  121  2€ 

Bavaria 6.176,057  15  20  3C 

Saxony 4,202,216  16  21  2C 

Wurtemburg.  .  .     2,169,480  6  8  27 

Baden 1,869,944  5  8  23 

Hesse 1,119,893  2  6  1^ 

Mecklenburg .  .  .        607,770  2  3  2C 

Oldenburg 399,180  2  3  13 

Anhalt 216,085  2  3  7 

Thiirnigia 1,660,633  8  12  13 

Brunswick 464,333  2  4  11 

Austria  (Papulation  in  1900,  26,150,597.) 

Austria  had  in  1880  68  normal  schools;  in 
it  had  88  with  1,386  teachers  and  13,298  stud 
In  1871  Austria  had  2,645  normal  school  stuc 
in  50  institutions;   in  1875,    6,262  students  i 
institutions;    in  1880,  10,892  students  in  68 
tutions;  in  1900, 13,298  students  in  88  institute 

Switzerland  (Populatian  in  1900  3,315.443.) 

The  Republic  had  37  state  and  private  no 
schools  in  1885.    In  1900  it  had  only  35,  owii 
concentration    of    districts,    with    2,339    stud 
Costs  for  the  25  state  institutions,  $172,735. 
does  not  include  communal  subsidies  paid  to 
institutions. 

*  4>  4>  *  * 

Some  Notes  as  to  Costs  of  Preparing  Teachers  in  Germ 
1900 

The  State  budgets  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Sa3 
Wurtemburg,  or  Baden,  show  that  there  is  no 
formity  in  tne  ratios  of  the  State's  participati< 
expenditures  for  education,  not  any  more 
there  is  in  this  country.  The  following  table  s 
this: 

Spends  Spends  Spends  Spc 

for              for  for  f< 

Higher  Second.  Normal  Lo 

Education.  Schools.  Schools.  Sch 

Prussia 16.2%  11.   %  7.1%  65. 

Bavaria 29.1%  17.2%  5.6%  48. 

Saxony 20.3%  18.6%  12.5%  48. 

Wurtembung..     19.7%  23.   %  5.2%  52. 

Baden 31.9%  12.2%  2.6%  53. 

Normal  school  education  costs  the  State 
capita  of  the  population  in  Prussia  6i  cenb 
annum;  in  Bavaria,  5i  cents;  in  Saxony 
cents;  in  Wurtemburg,  5  cents;  in  Badei 
cents;  or  in  Prussia  per  annum  $146.75  per  c 
of  normal  students;  in  Bavaria,  $126.25;  in 
ony,  $140.50;  in  Wurtemburg,  $139.00;  in  B; 
$112.50. 

Note  on  Number  of  Gradoates. 

Since  the  normal  schools  in  Central  Europe 
(with  one  exception,  in  Saxony),  a  three  j 
course,  and  since  very  few  students  drop  out  durii 
course,  it  is  customary  to  graduate  a  little  less 
one-third  of  all  the  students  per  annum, 
estimate  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  Pruss 
1897),  the  number  of  graduates  was  3,310,  in  a 
of  11,034  students. 

The  need  of  teachers  is  so  great  in  Prussia, 
the  normal  schools  cannot  supply  enough  g: 
ates  to  fill  the  vacancies ;   hence  tne  State  luas  oi 
supplementary  normal  courses  in  connection 
lower    secondary    schools.    In    1902    these 
courses  were  attended  by  1,808  students. 
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provides  for  technical  institutes  in  day  classes. 
They  expect  that  at  least  a  twojyears'  course  shall 
be  arranged  in  science  and  art,  in  conjunction  with 
some  technical  subject;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  teach 
the  science  and  art  of  a  subject,  and  you  teach  the 
practice  of  it,  you  must  not  teach  less  than  one  hour 
per  day  nor  more  than  six  hours  per  day;  and  the 
^-ant  may  be  from  six  poimds  for  the  first  year  to 
eight  poimds  for  the  second  year.  If  a  student  is 
attending  a  workshop,  and  also  attends  the  techni- 
cal school  or  a  separate  day  school,  the  grant  allowed 
is  from  two  to  three  poxmds. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  appears  very  indefinite,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  questions  are  decided 
by  the  inspectors.  If  the  inspectors  consider  the 
school  is  a  well-equipped  school,  that  the  students 
are  being  taught  intelligently  the  principles  of  their 
business,  and  are  being  taught  the  practical  details, 
they  will  give  an  extra  grant.  If  they  find  there  is 
anything  missing  in  the  tuition  or  equipment,  they 
may  reduce  it,  and  not  pay  anything  at  all;  there- 
fore, it  depends  entirely  upon  the  value  of  the  train- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  tne  inspector  expects  these 
locEil  committees  or  their  representative  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  tuition;  that  is,  they  expect  some 
member  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  classes,  listen 
to  the  lectures,  inspect  the  schools,  and  see  that 
they  are  kept  up  to  the  requirements. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  done  during  the  last 
few  years  towards  elasticity  in  the  teaching  of 
technical  subjects.  We  have  foxmd  that,  if  they 
are  manufacturing  shoes  of  the  heaviest  kind  in 
one  district  and  of  the  lightest  kind  in  another,  the 
teaching  must  be  adapted  to  each  place  separately. 

In  the  scheme  which  I  have  produced,  and  which 
I  am  working  xmder,  I  endeavored  to  do  that.  I 
may  say  that  I  am  a  practical  shoemaker,  and  I 
assume  that  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  as  in  any 
other  trade,  there  are  some  mattere  that  every  per- 
son who  claims  to  be  an  artisan  should  know.  In 
the  shoe  trade  there  are  some  general  subjects 
which  every  intelligent  workman  should  be  ac- 

auainted  with.  We  do  not  say  to  the  artisan  stu- 
ents.  You  shall  be  acquainted  practically  with  the 
whole  trade;  but  we  say.  There  are  some  things 
in  the  shoe  trade  that,  if  you  claim  to  be  an  intelB- 
gent  worker  and  desire  to  advance,  you  should  be 
acquainted  with.  We  have  put  those  subjects  in 
a  general  section. 

At  the  same  time,  we  say  there  are  also  some  sub- 
jects in  which  you  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  qualify 
as  a  practical  man  and  get  your  living  by.  We 
allow  you  to  select  any  one  of  these  special  divisions, 
but  we  do  not  teach  you  any  particular  operation 
by  itself.  For  instance,  if  a  yoxmg  man  wishes  to 
qualify  as  a  laster,  we  should  not  permit  him  to  be 
taught  only  how  to  tack  a  shoe  upon  a  last.  We 
should  expect  him  to  show  that  he  understood 
thoroly  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  done, 
and  the  effect  upon  subsequent  operations.  We 
do  the  same  with  each  branch  of  the  trade. 

We  have  divided  the  first  year,  or  elementary 
stage,  into  a  general  section  and  five  divisions.  If 
a  man  wishes  to  qualify  in  our  next  stage,  the 
advanced  stage,  we  say,  The  general  section  you 
must  take  up,  but  if  you  wish  to  be  a  high-class  man, 
we  expect  you  to  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  some 
practical  divisions.  Therefore,  we  divide  the  ad- 
vanced practical  division  into  four,  and  the  man 
who  was  recently  qualified  as  a  laster  and  attacher 
will  have  to  qualify  as  a  bottom  stock  cutter  and 
laster.  When  he  succeeded  in  this  second  course 
he  would  be  a  practical  laster,  and  would  also  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  bottom  stock  cutting  and 
of  attaching. 

The  third-year  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  qualify  as  mans^era  and  designers.  It  is 
made    somewhat    difficult.    The    general    section 


covere  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  e: 
management  and  design.  The  design  cover 
kinds  of  designs.  Management  covers  all  d 
of  material,  relative  cost  of  labor,  arrangeme 
factories,  checking  of  labor,  interest  on  capital 
all  matters  that  go  to  the  management  of 
manufacture.  The  successful  man  in  this  sta 
a  high-class  man. 

The  student  seldom  gets  thru  these 
divisions  in  three  years.  It  is  arranged  for 
or  more  years,  and  we  find  it  very  rare  indeed 
a  man  gets  thru  in  three  years.  I  nugr  fi 
have  one  man  in  Kettering  who  has  qualified 
high,  but  who  has  attended  the  classes  for  t^ 
years,  and  he  has  just  succeeded  in  getting 
in  the  highest  position. 

We  have  in  England  a  quite  comprehensive  i 
of  examinations,  which  are  closely  connected 
coiu-se  it  leads  to  another  matter,  conceminj 
value  of  which  there  is  a  grave  difference  of  opi 
I  know  that  in  America  you  do  not  much 
examinations.  We  are  not  too  favorable  to 
in  England  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  a 
deal  to  be  said  for  them.  A  great  many  men 
join  a  class  and  attend  that  class  for  a  year  or 
and  never  concentrate  themselves  very  much 
anything;  a  man  of  this  class  will  nominal] 
thru  the  whole  coiu-se.  At  the  end  of  tv 
three  years  he  may  go  out,  and  be  more  oi 
satisfied,  but  he  will  be  no  credit  to  himself  c 
teacher.  If  we  say  to  that  man.  We  cannot 
mit  you  to  attempt  the  advanced  stage  until 
have  passed  the  elementary  stage, — ^if  that 
desu-es  to  be  admitted  into  that  advanced  { 
he  will  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge.  ' 
are  a  great  many  men  who  need  that  spur, 
then,  again,  we  find  that  the  men  who  have  sufiB 
application,  and  sufficient  spirit,  and  suff 
snap, — to  use  that  expression, — to  get  well 
an  examination,  apply  the  same  energetic  infli 
to  every-day  life.  The  man  who  is  utterly  ir 
less  in  the  examination  room  is  generally  u 
worthless  in  the  workshop. 

We  divide  the  examination  into  a  theor 
side  and  a  practical  side;  that  is  to  say,  the  sti 
answers  certain  questions  upon  the  principl 
the  business,  in  writing,  and  then  a  few  days  ; 
wards  he  has  to  apply  those  principles  to  pra 
If  he  wishes  to  qualify  as  a  pattern  maker  or 
laster,  he  first  attempts  the  written  examine 
and  then  attends  at  Northampton,  and  does 
hours'  work  in  an  ordinary  workshop  upon 
nary  work.  The  marks  made  in  the  two  test 
put  together  to  decide  his  position;  he  has  to  : 
one  himdred  and  twenty  marks  at  least  for  a 
He  may  make  seventy-five  marks  for  the  pn 
division  and  fifty  marks  for  the  theory,  or 
versa,  but  he  must  make  the  proportion  of  ea 
get  thru.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  awarded  a 
tificate  notifying  that  he  has  passed  in 
principles  of  his  trade,  and  as  a  practical  L 
or  whatever  he  may  be.  Quite  commonly  he 
that  certificate  when  he  applies  for  a  position 
it  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  emp 
in  the  selection. 

As  regards  method  of  teaching,  as  I  menti 
we  require  a  great  deal  of  elasticity  in  the  teac 
accordmg  to  the  class  of  work  and  the  da 
employes.  In  Northampton  we  teach  two  eve 
per  week.  We  do  not  instruct  in  any  brant 
practical  work,  but  devote  the  time  of  threi 
one-hatf  hours  to  lectures.  The  Northampton  i 
men  are  skilled  men.  We  have  more  tnan  2 
ficiency  of  workmen  in  that  district,  and  we  d 
wish  to  have  any  more.  In  Wellingborough  c 
tions  are  altogether  different.  Skilled  lab< 
some  directions  is  in  great  demand,  and  thei 
we  devote  six  hours  per  week  to  practical  eze 
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and  only  three  hours  a  week  to  what  we  call  theory, 
or^teachmg  the  principles  of  manufacture. 

At  Rushden  we  give  two  and  one-half  hours  to 
practical  work  and  three  hours  to  lectures.    At 
itaunds  we  divide  it  equally,  two  hours  to  each;  and 
sa  on,  down  the  list;   there  is  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  teaching  among  the  different  places.    If 
tbe  local  committee  consider  that  their  particular 
plsLCB  requires  a  larger  amoimt  of  practical  teaching, 
we  provide  it,  but  we  will  not  give  practice  tuition 
alone.    This  is  one  point  we  always  make.    We 
say.   If  we  give  you  practice  tuition  alone,  we  can- 
not;   do  any  more  than  produce  the  same  class  of 
workmen  that  you  have  already;   and  our  object 
is  not  to  do  that,  but  to  raise  the  status  of  the  man, 
to  give  the  boy  that  is  coming  on  an  efficient  train- 
ins»   ^^^  to  Si^6  ^be  man  who  has  probably  missed 
educational    opportunities    some    opportxmity    of 
siapplying  that  which  he  has  missed. 

Trie  niunber  of  students  who  have  passed  thru 
tixe  classes  during  the  last  few  years  has  varied 
bet'^^een  one  himdred  and  seventy-nine  at  the  lowest 
to  three  hundred  and  two  as  the  highest  number. 
I  f  oimd  that  in  1901  the  class  went  down  in  number 
tx>  one  himdred  and  seventy-nine.  Under  my  own 
speoial  syllabus  they  increased  to  three  hundred 
andftwo. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  this  question  of  numbers. 
^W^e  have  never  endeavored  to  secure  a  large  num- 
ber of  students,  which  may  appear  rather  strange. 
Tliat  has  been  one  of  our  points.    We  do  not  wish 
toXallow  any  person  of  very  moderate  capacity  to 
claixn  to   have   passed   thru   our   classes,    or   to 
cladm  some  extra  consideration  for  it.    We  say 
these  students  should  be  the  best  of  their  class; 
and  therefore  we  take  some  care  in  the  admission 
of  students  to  high  tuition,  either  by  some  exami- 
nation, or  by  other  means  personal  to  myself.    We 
hav^e  never  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  students,  but  the  record  shows  that  our  students 
distinguish  themselves  in  after  life. 

Out  of  one  hundred  students,  taking  them  with- 
out selection,  no  manufacturers,  retailers,  or  man- 
ners entered  these  classes;  but  twenty-nine  of 
them  have  become  manufacturers,  or  retailers,  or 
ii^^magcTs  since  they  attended  the  classes.  I  find 
^^t  thuty-seven  (rf  this  one  hundred  have  become 
pattern  makers,  altho  they  were  upper  stock 
cotters  before  tiiey  joined  the  classes.  We  had 
two  clerks  and  one  traveler,  which  I  think  you  call 
^  dnunmer.  I  find  we  have  now  two  drummers 
^d  one  clerk.  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  that 
J^PiBsents  any  increase  in  position  in  America;  it 
"?^  not  mean  very  much  in  England.  There  were 
^^^f  bbttom  stock  cutters,  but  only  one  has  re- 
?^faed  in  that  position.  The  bottom  stock  cutters 
^"^e  evidently  become  managers,  or  retailers,  or 
"^^ufacturers. 

J  Some  of  you  may  know  the  names  of  Mr.  Walter 
Zi.  -Lewis  of  Northam)ton,  and  Mr*  Albert  Marlow 
J  Northampton.  Tiiey  are  both  old  technical 
!~^<ients,  and  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact.  I  could 
^r^te  quite  a  large  numb^  of  men  who  have  attained 
^?*y  good  positions  since  they  attended.  I  have 
!?*^ct^  a  few  statements  from  some  letters.  One 
^^<ient  who  attended  the  classes  is  now  a  pattern 
?^^ker.  This  is  his  experience:  "I  received  eigh- 
^^^  months'  private  tuition  without  benefit.  I 
^^Ji  joined  the  classes,  and  have  become  a  pattern 
^^er,  which  was  my  ambition." 

*tr.  Chapman,  of  Kettering,  who  was  originally 

^-*^ster,  writes:  "The  knowledge  obtained  has  been 

^  Sreat  benefit  to  me  in  boot  and  shoemanufac- 

^^^g."    The  next  man,  who  was  a  clicker,  and  is 

^^W  a  manager,  thinks  an  ounce  of  theory  saves  a 

J^J^   of  practice.    In  his  letter  he  says:   "I  have 

?^^  bc«n  told  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a 

^^  of  theory.    All  I  can  say  by  my  experience  is 


that  an  oimce  of  theory  saves  a  ton  of  practice." 

I  have  also  two  men  who  have  becomelteachers 
and  professors  since  they  attended  the  classes,  and 
thejothers  are  foremen,  managers,  and  contractors. 
One  man  sent  a  list  of  eighteen  men  who  have  bene- 
fited from  these  classes. 

There  appears  to  be  an  opinion  among  a  certain 
class  of  men  that  no  man  snould  be  allowed  to  be 
taught  more  than  one  branch  of  a  trade,  or,  indeed, 
more  than  one  process  in  a  branch.  This  idea 
appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  confusion  between 
the  teaching  of  several  distinct  trades  and  that  of 
subdivision  of  one  trade.  Of  course  it  is  ridiculous 
for  any  one  to  assmne  that  no  man  should  ever  be 
anything  but  what  he  is  at  present.  I  mean,  by 
that,  if  we  say  this  man,  being  a  pattern  maker  or 
an  edge  setter,  should  not  be  taught  anything  else, 
we  place  that  man  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  the  Hindu,  who  is  bom  to  be  a  mat  maker,  or 
whatever  he  is  bom  to  be,  and  he  must  not  do  any- 
thing else.  That  is  an  impossible  position  for  an 
American  to  take  up — to  say  that  a  man,  no  matter 
what  his  position,  shall  not  be  taught  anything  else. 
We  have  always  encouraged  them  to  take  some 
other  branch, — preferably  some  branch  which  has 
a  connection  with  their  work, — ^with  the  idea  that 
it  benefits  the  man  and  the  community.  We 
assume  that  an  edgetrimmer,  who  shapes  the  edge 
of  the  shoe,  would  be  a  far  better  edgetrimmer  if  he 
understood  something  of  the  setting  of  the  edge. 
We  assume  that  a  man  who  is  a  pattern  maker 
should  also  be  something  of  a  cutter,  and  also  some- 
thing of  a  laster;  certainly  he  should  have  some 
acquaintance  with  it.  Therefore,  we  say,  if  you 
are  taking  up  this  branch  that  represents  pattern 
making,  we  expect  you  also  to  take  up  those  branches 
which  are  subsequent  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  not  take  a  man  from  the  street  and  make  him  a 
shoemaker.  That  is  not  our  object.  Our  object 
is  to  take  the  men  we  have,  and  make  them  better 
shoemakers. 

The  young  boy  coming  into  the  business  requires 
a  somewhat  different  plan.  Most  employers  agree 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  in  the  factory,  under 
present  conditions,  to  teach  a  boy  the  business. 
We  may  make  the  boy  a  machine,  or  make  him 
part  of  the  machine,  but  we  are  not  raising  him 
intellectually,  and  we  are  not  doing  him  very  much 

f:ood,  if  we  desire  to  make  him  a  shoemaker.  And 
rom  a  shoemaker,  and  a  shoemaker  only,  can  you 
expect  to  form  a  superintendent  of  the  factory.  If 
you  keep  a  boy  to  one  process,  you  make  him  a 
machine  minder,  but  not  a  shoemaker;  and  as  he 
advances  in  life  he  cannot  become  competent  to 
take  a  position  of  any  importance,  because  his 
knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  wide.  We,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  make  the  rising  generation  shoemakers, 
and  capable  of  taking  positions  in  the  future.  This 
is  the  idea  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  carry  out  when 
I  get  back.  I  shall  propose  that,  if  we  start  any 
new  school,  that  school  will  take  apprentices  for  a 
portion  of  their  day,  representing  a  part  of  their 
day's  work.  If  the  employe  works  during  the 
moming  three  or  four  hours,  then  he  will  spend 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  technical  school  workshop, 
being  taught  the  principles,  in  the  aftemoon  or 
evening.  That  would  take  him  along  on  two  sides: 
on  his  physical  side,  while  he  is  taught  manual 
dexterity;  and  on  his  intellectual  side,  while  he 
is  taught  some  of  the  science  applied  to  shoemaking. 
After  visiting  your  factories  and  comparing  your 
position  with  our  experiences,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  arrived  at  the  same  position  by  different 
routes.  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
need  day  schools  for  the  rising  generation.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  average  boy  in  the  shoe 
factory  to-day  reaches  that  factory  between  six- 
teen and  seventeen  years  of  age;  he  may  reach 
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it  a  little  earlier.  He  gets  into  my  class-room  at 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen.  I  say  to  the  boy, 
"Have  you  any  knowledge  of  science?"  "On, 
yes,"  he  says,  "I  passed  some  examination  very 
well."  I  ask,  "What  can  you  do?"  I  find  he  can 
do  nothing  whatever.  Between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  or  fifteen,  and  the  ages  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  that  boy  has  forgotten  most  of  the 
education  the  State  has  paid  for,  and  he  comes  into 
the  class-room  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  almost  desti- 
tute of  education.  This  is  a  waste  of  public  money. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  most  exercised  about 
in  England.  We  propose  to  have  schools  to  carry 
these  boys  over  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen;  and  you  appear  to  be  in  the  same  position. 

I  have  produced  a  scheme  which  appears  to  me 
will  meet  your  requirements.  I  suggest  that  you 
call  the  schools  proposed,  "Co-ordinated  Schools 
of  Industry."  I  took  some  care  with  the  expression, 
as  I  have  the  idea  that  most  of  us  are  more  fright- 
ened by  words  than  by  effects,  and  the  wrong  term 
might  nave  more  effect  than  all  my  arguments.  I 
propose  that  you  have  day  schools,  which  you  call 
industrial  colleges,  for  youths  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  These  boys  might,  accord- 
ing to  local  custom,  spend  some  of  their  time  in  the 
factory,  or  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in  the 
school.  I  propose  the  tuition  be  divided  into  a  four 
years'  course;  that  the  first  year  should  be  spent 
in  a  continuation  of  their  education,  especially 
directed  towards  the  business  they  are  going  to  take 
up.  In  my  experience  with  technical  colleges,  I 
am  afraid  they  spend  too  much  time  in  general 
science,  and  not  enough  in  the  application  of  science 
to  the  industry  that  the  student  is  going  to  follow, 
and  therefore  they  turn  out  men  equipped  in  gen- 
eral knowledge,  but  without  any  particular  appli- 
cation. I  propose  you  commence  teaching  practi- 
cal drawing,  chemistry,  and  physics,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  boot  and  shoe  manufacture;  that  the 
first  year  should  be  more  or  less  general,  upon 
principles;  that  the  second  year  shall  be  devoted 
to  practical  applications  of  science;  the  third 
year  to  applied  technical  chemistry,  or  drawing; 
and  that  the  fourth  year  be  devoted  to  practical 
work,  or  advanced  practical  applications  of  science 
to  the  particular  trade.  The  student  would  be 
trained  as  a  designer,  or  a  pattern  maker,  or  in  hand 
processes  connected  with  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
ture, or  in  machine  processes;  or,  he  is  trained 
for  tanning,  in  analysis,  etc. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  if 
you  could  establish  about  three  of  those  day  schools 
in  Boston,  Brockton,  Ljmn,  or  other  central  places. 
Those  schools  would  act  as  centers  for  the  outlying 
districts.  At  your  outlying  districts  you  could 
establish  evening  classes.  The  students  who 
attended  the  evening  classes  in  the  outljdng  dis- 
tricts should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  central 
schools  in  the  evening,  where  you  would  hold 
special  evening  classes  for  them.  The  firet-year 
student  in  the  evening  school,  who  attended  the 
general  section  in  practical  work  as  a  pattern  maker, 
would  be  permitted — with  an  extra  charge,  or  with- 
out, as  you  please — to  attend  the  practical  geometry 
and  free-hand  drawing  at  the  central  college.  This 
would  be  continued  right  up  to  the  third  year;  and 
in  the  third  year,  or  when  he  should  take  design  and 
management,  the  average  student  would  be  allowed 
to  attend  lessons  in  technical  chemistry,  or  techni- 
cal drawing,  or  in  bookkeeping. 

That  represents  the  scheme  which,  of  course, 
includes  the  establishment  of  central  schools  in 
central  districts  and  evening  classes  in  outljdng 
districts.  The  outlying  districts  would  be  con- 
troled  by  the  local  committees,  who  would  decide 
what  class  of  teaching  was  suitable  for  them.  The 
student  might  join  the  local  evening  class,  and,  if 


he  was  ambitious  and  wished  to  qualify,  he  i 
attend  the  central  school  for  his  science.  It  ap 
to  me  that  by  this  system  it  would  be  possible 
man  to  qualify  for  any  position. 

As  regards  examinations,  I  think  this  migl 
left  to  your  own  discretion.  Personally,  I 
rather  in  favor  of  examinations,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  test  a  student  without, 
students  who  desire  to  take  up  a  course  of  ge 
science  should  be  expected  to  pass  some  exai 
tion  in  general  education. 

Interrogatory. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  emp 
theniBelves  towards  your  work? 

If  a  man  studies  his  business  in  his  leisure  h 
and  becomes  a  better  man  for  it,  which  be 
the  finst  man  to  get  advantage  is  the  emp 
whom  he  works  for,  and,  therefore,  they  prra 
have  these  men.    They  are  friendly  to  the  scha 

Mr.  Wright.     How  about  the  trade  unions? 

They  have  no  objection.  There  was  some  c 
tion  at  one  time;  they  were  afraid  we  would 
duce  shoals  of  partly  skilled  work  people, 
might  supersede  .their  highly  skilled  men. 
is  a  thing  it  is  not  possible  to  do,  and  it  is  a  tl 
certainly  would  not  do,  or  encourage,  becaus 
object  is  not  that.  The  object  is  to  improv 
status  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  improv 
status  of  the  present  work  people. 

Judge  Reed.     What  is  the  Board  of  Education? 

Our  Board  of  Education  would  represent 
national  Board  of  Education,  and  they  hav 
control  of  the  whole  of  education  in  England, 
cannot  do  anything  without  their  permi 
They  make  special  grants  to  improve  the  scl 
You  may  own  schools  if  you  will,  but  they 
refuse  to  support  them.  They  may  make  you 
grants,  but  they  have  a  right  to  close  your  scha 

Judge  Reed.  I  wanted  to  ask  further  about  the  ii 
of  the  young  men  themselves  in  this  work.  Do  yo 
they  care  to  take  it  up? 

This  is  the  position:  we  find  that  the  st 
takes  it  up  witn  the  idea  that  it  is  about  the 
possible  means  of  advancing  his  position  as  a 
worker.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  at  this 
elusion:  that,  so  far  as  the  factory  is  concc 
there  is  no  possibility  of  his  ever  being  any 
more  than  a  worker  upon  some  division  of  his  1 
If  he  gets  into  the  factory  as  an  edge  setter, 
an  edge  setter  he  is  likely  to  be,  imless  he  at 
the  technical  school.  Whatever  branch  he 
into,  he  is  doomed  to  that.  Therefore,  he  at 
the  technical  school  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  i 
out  in  some  other  direction,  or  to  get  a  high 
tion;  so  you  see  we  attract  only  those  men 
are  anxious  to  better  themselves  in  their  work 

Mr.  MuRFHT.  Where  do  you  get  the  shoes  the  mei 
on? 

They  are  usually  provided  by  manufact 
or  by  the  education  authority  for  examinatic 

Mr.  Golden.  I  read  an  article  some  time  ago  fron 
land  on  this  matter,  and  it  stated  that  not  otily  wc 
labor  unions  favorable  to  these  schools,  but  they  a 
different  times,  had  given  prizes  or  premiums  for  sue 
students.  Have  they  done  that  in  your  shoe  busines 
you  know  of? 

^-  I  do  not  recollect  it.  I  think  the  writer 
fused  the  labor  unions  with  the  co-operative 
ties.  These  are  largely  represented  by  woi 
men  in  England,  and  quite  commonly  give  val 
prizes.  The  trade  unions,  to  my  knowledge, 
never  done  so.  The  co-operative  societies 
certainly  given  large  sums  of  money. 
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The  Schools  of  Nevada. 

[Special  Correspondence.] 

The  Sage  Brush  State;  as  Nevada  is  often  called, 
is  the  fourth  largest  State  in  the  Union,  yet  has  the 
smallest  population  of  any.  Her  chief  wealth  con- 
sists of  minerals  stored  away  in  the  mountains  of 
her  desert  wilds. »  In  '59  began  the  great  excitement 
over  the  Gomstock  Lode,  which  pouired  out  millions, 
thirty-nine  in  a  singlejyear,  most  of  which  went  to 
develop  California  instead  of  Nevada.  Now  another 
great  era  of  miningiis  on,  and  from  the  goldfields 
come  stories  almost  too  fabulous  to  be  true.  In  all 
parts  of  the  State  enormouslyirichfstrikes  of  gold; 
ruby,  silver,  andicopper  are  beinff  made,  and  the 
capital  of  the  East  is  oeing  poured  in  by  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  develop  these  wonderful  mines. 
And,  too,  the  great  irrigation^work  on  the  Truckee 
Dam,  which  turns  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River, 
a  moimtain  stream  that  comes  rushing  down  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  in  the  high  Sierras,  so  that  it  reclaims 
3,500,000  acres  of  land,  making  a  vast  agricultural 
belt  in  the  Northwest,  the  new  railroads,  the  San 
Pedro  from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Tonopoh  &  Nevada,  and  the  Western  Pacific,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  are  all  helping  in  the 
awakening  of  Nevada. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  status  of  the  school 
S3rstem  in  this  one  of  the  older  States  of  the  sister- 
hood. It  includes  primary  and  grapimar  schools, 
high  schools,  a  State  Universitv  carrying  on  a  school 
of  mines,  and  an  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
as  Extension  Work,  and  a  Government  School  for 
Indians.  In  the  public  school  system,  according 
to  the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  there 
are  242  school  districts,  328  schools,  and  357  teach- 
ers, with  9,430  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen.  But  owmg  to  the  large  number  of  people 
who  are  pouring  into  the  new  camps,  and  the 
refugees  from  various  parts  of  California  affected  by 
the  recent  disaster,  the  new  report,  which  is  forth- 
coming this  year,  will  give  a  material  increase. 
These  schools  are  scattered  over  a  vast  territory, 
as  the  area  of  the  State  is  112,090  square  miles. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  fifty  and  sixty  miles  apart, 
and  in  them  are  really  one,  two,  or  three  children, 
tho  when  the  census  reports  are  taken  in  May,  five 
children,  the  required  number  are  always  found,  so 
the  district  can  be  kept. 

In  1895  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  estab- 
lishing of  high  schools  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  State,  and  providing  for  the  construction; 
maintenance,  and  management  of  the  same.  During 
the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  Elko 
is  the  only  county  which  has  taken  advantage  and 
benefited  thereby.  The  school  is  well-equipped, 
with  a  laboratory  and  library,  and  thoro  courses  in 
the  usual  high  school  studies  are  given.  There  are 
sixty-five  pupils  in  attendance.  At  Austin,  Carson 
City, '  Eureka,  Gold  Hill,  Reno,  and  Virginia 
City  the  schools  have  high  school  departments,  but 
no  such  institution  as  at  Elko. 

The  School  of  Mines  opened  in  1901,  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  yoimg  men  about  to  start  out 
for  the  mining  districts  of  the  State,  in  that  it  gives 
practical  work  in  the  problems  of  mining,  milling, 
cyaniding,  assaving,  detecting  minerals,  surveying, 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Students  are  admitted 
for  as  long  or  short  a  period  as  they  choose,  much 
depending  on  their  training  in  the  elementary  studies 
— chemistry,  drawing,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry. For  certain  months  the  average  attend- 
ance is  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  for  others,  only 
eight.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  does 
much  the  same  work  for  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  that  this  School  of  Mines  does  for  the 
mining  interests. 


The  State  Univensity  at  Reno  is  co-educati 
There  are  nearly  400  students  in  attendance,  i 
faculty  of  twenty-four. 

For  the  deaf  and  blind  there  are  no  special  sd 
Of  these  children  there  are  ten  who  are  sei 
Berkeley,  where  they  are  taught  to  make  an  h 
and  respectable  living.  The  State  appropri 
to  pay  their  expenses,  is  $6,500.  No  provisi 
any  sort  is  made  for  feeble-minded  children, 
the  statute  books  of  the  State  there  stands  a 
pulsory  education  law,  but  unfortxmately  it  i 
always  strictly  enforced.  The  average  length  < 
school  term  is  about  eight  months. 

There  are  very  few  States  in  the  Union  whicl 
better  salaries  than  Nevada,  but  the  cost  of  li 

Particularly  in  the  mining  camps,  is  very  high 
as  increased  within  the  past  few  years, 
prospector  who  is  -'broke"  half  the  time,  finds 
and  means  of  economizing  on  living  to  wh; 
teacher  who  is  expected  to  maintain  a  high  stai 
of  living  cannot  resort. 

In  1891  the  average  monthly  salary  paid 
was  $104.29,  and  women  $64.60,  while  in  18 
was  $103.47  for  the  former,  and  $63.39  foi 
latter,  a  slight  decrease  for  both.  In  Tonopal 
the  new  cities  in  Nye  and  Esmeralda  Cou 
the  wages  are  $105  per  month  in  the  grades 
with  living  around  seventy-five  a  month,  th< 
little  compensation  for  the  hardships  of  the  c 
xmless  one  has  money  with  which  to  speci 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  application 
poiiring  in  for  positions  in  the  schools  of  tbe» 
camps,  but  as  each  town  has  but  one  or  two 
schools  at  most,  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  dec 
The  delightful  social  life  and  the  wonderful  o 
txmities  to  make  money  with  a  little  money,  an 
feeling  that  everybody  gets  a  fair  showing, 
camp  existence  its  charm. 

Generally  speaking,  the  crying  needs  cA 
common  schools  of  Nevada  are  more  super 
and  consolidation.  At  present  so  much  wo 
various  sorts  is  crowded  upon  the  State  S 
intendent  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  foi 
to  be  away  from  the  office  at  the  capitol.  The 
of  $300  set  aside  for  traveling  expenses  t< 
different  parts  of  the  State — outlying  dis 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  staging  or  goii 
horseback  fifty  and  sixty  miles  from  one  di 
to  the  next,  and  requiring  weeks  of  travel 
of  tener  than  not  goes  back  into  the  treasury  us 
According  to  law  the  district  attorneys  are  ex-< 
coxmty  superintendents,  without  any  increa 
salary.  In  most  cases  they  find  very  little 
for  or  interest  in  inspecting  schools.  In  the  out 
districts,  where  the  inexperienced  teachers,  < 
times  girls  of  sixteen,  need  much  supervision, 
is  none. 

In  the  matter  of  consolidation,  it  is  diflBci 
make  parents  realize  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
graded  school  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away, 
good  teachers  and  a  fine  equipment,  than  a  i 
shift  school,  an  inexperienced  teacher,  wit 
equipment,  and  perhaps  four  or  five  pupils 
the  one  case  it  means  having  the  children  away 
home  from  Monday  until  Friday;  in  the 
having  them  at  home  all  the  time.  Parents 
tend  for  the  latter  arrangement. 

Despite  the  lack  of  supervision  and  consolid 
however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  high  standi 
attainments  is  required  from  the  teachers, 
that  many  have  normal  training,  the  schools  a 
the  up  grade.  There  is  improvement  in  everj 
of  the  great  State. 

Mary  Richards  Gr 


The  past,  present  and  future  of  Hood's  Saraaparil 
It  has  cureo,  it  is  curing,  it  will  cure. 
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Miss  Evangeline  E.  Whitney,  super- 
intendent of  vacation  schools  and  play- 
grounds, and  winter  recreation  centers 
for  New  York  City,  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  two  new  winter 
centers  for  Brooklyn.  Last  year  there 
were  eight  of  these. 

The  public  schools  in  New  York  opened 
Monday,  September  10. 

Dr.  Alexander  T.  MacNichol,  of  New 
York,  has  been  making  a  study  of  the 
diseases  among  school  children.  He 
reports  that  of  10,000  children,  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  had  diseases  of  the  heart, 
twenty  per  cent,  spinal  defects,  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  are  tuberculous,  sixty 
per  cent,  are  anemic,  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
are  suffering  from  some  form  of  neurosis. 
He  says:  So  common  are  organic  and 
functional  diseases  among  school  chil- 
dren in  New  York  City,  that  should  the 
facts  already  secured  hold^ood  over  the 
entire  city,  and  those  afiucted  be  ex- 
cluded from  attendance,  two-thirds  of 
our  schools  would  be  compelled  to  close 
for  lack  of  pupils." 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  of  New  York  University  will 
occur  on  the  22d  of  September.  Dr. 
James  P.  Hanev,^  director  of  manual 
training  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City, 
will  speak  on  "The  Manual  Arts  in  the 
Elementarv  Schools,"  and  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb  will  speak  on  "The  Culture  of 
the  Feelings.  The  principal  addresses 
of  the  occasion  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  the  recently  appointed 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. His  subject  will  be  "The  Teacher 
and  Politics."  Teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  are  invitea  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion. 


New  York  Vacation  Schools. 

The  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds 
in  New  York  have  been  more  popular 
this  summer  than  ever  before.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  decreased 
appropriation  made  necessary  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  the  number  of 
schools  opened.  Where  last  year  in 
thirty-three  schools  there  was  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  about  460,000  cnil- 
dren,  this  year,  in  thirty-one  schools, 
there  has  been  an  attendance  of  485,000. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  16,171. 
Attendance  at  the  playgrounds  has 
varied  from  446,475  for  the  first  week  to 
367,360  for  the  last,  and  at  the  baths 
from  over  twenty-eight  thousand  to 
thirty-eight  thousand  a  week. 

In  response  to  an  offer  of  a  prize  for 
the  best  darning  and  mending  by  a 
pupil  in  the  vacation  schools,  tons  of 
stockings  and  mended  dresses  were 
submitted.  The  choice  of  the  best 
narrowed  down  to  the  work  of  four  girls, 
three  of  whom  were  from  a  single  East 
Side  school. 

Specialized  £/zaminers. 

City  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  has  made 
the  following  assignments  in  the  Board: 

James  Byrnes — Kindeigartens,  high 
and  training  schools,  drawing  and  sew- 
ing, truant  schools,  inspector  of  un- 
?:raded  classes.  Office  hours, Wednesday, 
rom  2  to  4:30  P.  M. 

Jerome  A.  O'Connell — Assistant  to 
principal,  License  No.  I,  substitute  for 
elementary  schools.  Hours,  Monday 
from  2  to  4:30  P.  M. 

Walter  L.  Hervey — Principals  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  physical  traming,  even- 
ing  schools,    music.     Hours,    Thursday, 


2  to  4:30  P.  M.,  and  Saturday,  9  to  12. 

George  J.  Smith — Allowance  for  out- 
side experience,  promotion,  and  gradu- 


ating class,  vacation  schoob  and  play- 
grounds, recreation  centers,  cooldng, 
shopwork,  German,  in  elementary  schools. 


Hours,  Tuesdav,  2  to  4:30  P.  M. 

Applicants  for  licenses  should  confer 
with  the  examiners  assigned  to  the  par- 
ticular subject  in  which  they  seek  a 
license.  Applicants  for  substitutes'  li- 
censes should  apply  at  room  422,  Hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Park  Avenue 
and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  City.  They  will 
be  notified  when  to  apply  for  further 
interviews. 

E/zamination  Dates  Announced. 

Official  announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  board  of  examiners  for  New  York  City 
of  the  dates  of  the  following  examinations: 

Physical  training  in  elementary  schools 
— Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  17  and  18. 

Cooking  in  elementary  schoob — Mon- 
day, Oct.  8. 

Sewing  in  elementary  schools — Wednes- 
day, Oct.  10. 

High  School  teachers — Thursday  and 
Friday,  Oct.  18  and  19. 

License  No.  I,  to  teach  in  elementary 
schools — Monday  and  Tuesday,  Jan.  7 
and  8,  1907. 

Kindeigarten  teachers — Thursday  and 
Friday,  Jan.  10  and  11. 

The  examinations  for  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  vacation  schools  and  pla3rground8 
and  in  evening  recreation  centers,  will  be 
conducted  during  the  holiday  week  in 
December,  1906,  while  those  for  licenses 
to  teach  in  the  evening  elementary  and 
high  schools  will  be  set  for  February,  1907. 

Appeals  from  ratings  and  review  of  the 

Eapers  in  the  recent  examinations  will  be 
eard  by  the  examiners  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  September. 


PHYSICAL  NATURE  STUDY  BOOKS 

By  John  F.  Woodhull»  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  In  Physical  Nature  Study  we 
are  not  introducing  a  new  subject  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  race.  It  is  introduced 
with  the  birth  of  every  child  and  if  we  refuse  to  help  him,  he  will  study  it  after 
his  own  fashion.  These  books  were  written  with  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  mind,  and  they  deal  with  those  subjects  which  are  nearest 
to  the  daily  interests  of  young  people.  The  subjects  treated  are  such  as  the 
following:  Air. — What  it  is  and  what  it  does  ;  its  importance  to  our  health  and 
comfort,  especially  with  reference  to  the  conditions  m  f^reat  cities.  Water. 
The  system  of  supply  in  cities  ;  suitable  drinking  water  m  rural  districts  ;  water 
power  ;  the  uses  of  rain,  etc.  j9 eat. — Methods  of  heating  buildings,  applications 
to  cooking  and  manufacturing  processes ;  generation  of  power.  Electricity  in 
the  household:  electric-bells  equipment,  electric  lighting,  electric  heathig  and 
cooking,  telephone ;  electric  motor ;  dynamo ;  electric  cars.  Light  and  optical 
instruments.  Sound  and  musical  instruments.  Combustion  and  chemistry 
of  the  household  and  of  daily  life. 

SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS -Properties  tf 
Hatter,  Mechanics,  Floids,  Heat  (new) 

SIMPLE  EXPEIHMENTS  IN  PHYSICS-MaiDeOsa, 
Electricity,  liglit,  Soond  (new) 


PROF.  JOHN  F.  WOODHULL 

■OME-MADE  APPARATUS 

Willi  Reference  to  Chemiftlr^,  Pn^eica  and 
Piiy«lolog7.  This  book  gives  directions  for  making  97 
pieces  of  apparatus.  All  employ  very  simple  materials 
easily  obtained.  The  exact  cost  of  making  each  piece  of 
apparatus  is  given,  varying  from  3  cents  to  $1.50.  Most  of 
them  cost  less  than  30  cents.  Published  in  18SS,  revised  in 
1895  and  1906. 

SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY 

This  book  describes  a  series  of  experiments  that  teach  im- 
portant principles  of  Physics  and  enables  even  the  teacher 
in  the  "  little  red  school  house  "  to  give  a  coarse  of  lessons 
in  easy  esience.    Published  in  1839,  revised  in  1892  and  1906. 

Cloth  12mo 


rif-a 


The  last  two  books  were  written  expressly  for  the  Seventh 
and  Eight  Grades  of  the  New  York  Grammar  Schools  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Syllabus  for  Work  in  Elementary  Science 
adopted  in  1904  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York. 
They  deal  with  the  everyday  phenomena  of  physics  by  simple 
experiments  easily  comprehended  by  boys  and  girls  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age.  These  are  the  things  which  more 
young  persons  should  know  for  their  happiness  and  right- 
mindedness. 

Price,  6S  cents  each. 


A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY,  11-15  East  24th  Street,  NEW  YOftK 
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Here  and  There. 

It  is  expected  that  about  172,000  chil- 
dren will  enter  the  public  schools  in 
Philadelphia  this  fall.  Last  year  6,333 
^veere  placed  on  half  time,  while  many 
o^bers  were  taught  in  poorly  equipped 
f^>onis.  Dr.  Brumbaueh  says,  however, 
t,tist  the  Board  of  Education  is  better 
orepAi"^  this  year  to  meet  the  increase 
$xi  numbers  than  has  been  the  case  for 
several  years  past. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  teachers  are  making 
a,  movement  to  induce  the  Board  of  Con- 
'trol  to   institute  a  pension  system  for 
aged  teachers,  following  the  example  of 
Kew     York,     Philadelphia,     and    other 
cities.     Two  plans  are  under  considera- 
tion, one  that  teachers  be  retired  after 
reaching  a  certain  age,  the  Board  to  fix 
the  amount  of  their  pension;   the  other, 
at  a  certain  age  the  teachers  be  placed  on 
a  substitute  list  and   receive  naif  pay 
whether  they  teach  or  not. 

Rochester  is  planning  to  make  some 
arrangement  whereby  tne  public  school 
)laygrounds  may  be  used  during  the 
all.  The  summer  playgrounds  have 
been  so  popular  that  it  would  be  a 
hardshif)  to  many  working  boys  who 
have  enjoyed  them  in  the  early  evening, 
if  the  grounds  are  closed  before  the  season 
of  outdoor  sports  is  over. 

The  manufacturers  of  North  Carolina 
are  said  to  be  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  compulsory  education  and  op- 
posed to  chila  labor.  Some  of  the  mill 
men  have  suggested  the  feasibility  of  a 
"father  labor  law,"  to  reach  indolent 
parents  who  hang  about  the  towns  in 
idleness,  depending  upon  the  earnings  of 
their  children,  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

Noah  K.  Davis,  for  thirty-one  years 
professor  of  moral  philosophv  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  to  become  a 
beneficiary  of  the  Carnegie  Fund.  Pro- 
fessor Davis  retires  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  intellect  and  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher,  teacher,  and 
man  of  letters. 

The  salaries  of  women  teachers  in 
Lancaster  County,  Nebraska,  according 
to  the  recent  report  of  Superintendent 
Bowman,  range  from  $33  to  $60  a  month. 
Men  are  paid  from  $40  to  $100  a  month. 

An  educational  mass  meeting  was  held 
*t  Henderson,  Tenn.,  some  three  weeks 
f?o.  There  were  3,500  people  present 
Jo  see  the  1,500  school  children  march 
V  the  assembly  grounds  and  listen  to  the 
JP^hes.  Addresses  were  made  by 
^ounty  Supt.  N.  B.  Hardeman,  and  State 
^Pt.  S.  A.  Mynders.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
oi  the  University  of  Tennessee,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  day. 

The  school  apportionment  for  Harris 
tountv,  Texas.,  m  which  is  situated  the 
?ty  of  Houston,  has  been  made  out  on  a 
^^  of  $5  for  each  child,  and  amounts  to 
?  total  of  $99,900.  The  county  super- 
intendent is  making  an  effort  to  raise  the 
fjera^e  term  for  schools  in  the  county 
^  ^*rtt  months  this  year,  instead  of  the 
^ven  and  one-half  months  of  last  year. 

.A  thoro  examination  is  to  be  made  into 

JJ?  physical    condition    of    the    public 

J^is  of    Baltimore.     The    health    in- 

?^,or8  will    attempt    to    have    minor 

PJywcal  defects  in  young  children  cor- 
^ted. 

^'  B.  Grandy,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
1^^'  In  my  practice,  antikamnia  tab- 
j^  are  the  remedy  for  headache  and 
jv^^ia,  some  cases  jrielding  to  them 
2«ich  had  heretofore  resisted  everything 
rjj-  I  usually  begin  with  two  tablets 
rjjthen  give  one  tablet  every  hour  until 
Jp**J^ii  obtained.  A  refreshing  sleep 
?often  produced.  There  are  no  dis- 
V^le  aftereffects. 


New  Regulations  for  Boston. 

Under  the  new  school  regulations  pre- 
pared by  the  Boston  school  committee, 
the  marriage  of  a  woman  teacher  oper- 
ates as  a  resignation  of  her  position  and 
the  business  agent  of  the  Doard,  when 
notified  of  such  an  event,  has  been  in- 
structed to  strike  the  name  of  the  new- 
ly-wedded from  the  pay-roll.  Hereafter 
teachers  are  to  be  promoted  for  merit  only. 

The  question  of  corporal  punishment 
has  occupied  the  attention  oi  the  board 
on  account  of  serious  complaints  against 
a  teacher.  The  new  regulations  pro- 
vide, "The  confinement  of  pupils  m  a 
closet  or  wardrobe,  the  use  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  of  sarcastic  or  discour- 
teous language,  is  forbidden,"  and  that 
"  corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  in- 
flicted upon  girls  in  any  school,  or  upon 
boys  in  tne  Latin  or  hieh  schools  or  kin- 
dergarten, or  in  the  sight  of  other  pupils, 
and  shall  be  restricteid  to  blows  on  the 
hand  with  a  rattan."  Such  punishment 
is  to  be  resorted  to  only  m  extreme 
cases,  and  all  inflictions  must  be  reported. 

Lyei  of  School  Children. 

D.  Benjamin  F.  Rogers  has  been  mak- 
ing an  examination  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Buffalo  with  regard  to  their 
vision,  and  he  finds  that  25  per  cent,  of 
them  have  errors  of  refraction  or  other 
ocular  troubles.  A  lai^ge  percentage  suf- 
fer from  various  forms  of  headache, 
vertigo,  and  drowsiness,  nearly  all  trace- 
able to  ocular  defects.  He  suggests  that 
in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention should  be  applied  by  careful 
attention  to  conditions  surrounding  the 
pupil  in  the  school-room.     He  says: 

^'Eyes  originally  sound  are  ruined  in 
school  b^  methods  and  conditions  that 
are  entirely  avoidable.  There  is  no 
hygienic  point  where  the  teacher  can  ren- 
der more  distinct  service  than  in  relation 
to    the   eyes    of   the    school    children." 

Here  are  the  findings  in  the  high 
schools  of  Buffalo: 

"Masten  Park  High  School,  registra- 
tion, 1,181,  480  boys,  701  girls;  49  boys 
and  114  girls  wear  glasses;  58  of  this 
number  wear  myopic  glasses,  or  more 
than  35  per  cent. 

"Central  High  School,  registration  863, 
105  pupils  wear  glasses;  29  of  this  num- 
ber wear  myopic  glasses,  or  more  than 
27  per  cent. — 32  J  per  cent,  is  the  average 
percentage  wearing  myopic  glasses;  15 
per  cent.,  or  almost  half  of  tne  average 
percentage  (32 J),  wear  a  compound 
myopic  glass.     Thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
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total  number  in  the  hign  schools  wear 
glasses.  A  large  percentage  of  children 
are  entered  without  question  as  to  the 
state  of  their  vision,  aue  in  measure  to 
want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  teachers." 
Dr.  Roger  says:  "The  Board  of  Health, 
the  superintendent  of  education,  the 
teachers,  the  oculists,  all  physicians,  the 
press — in  fact,  the  general  public  should 
take  up  this  subject  and  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  injuring  the  eyes  and  health  of 
the  pupils  while  carrying  on  their  in- 
struction in  our  schools." 

Agricultural  Teaching  in  Texas. 

Training  in  agriculture  is  proposed  for 
the  public  schools  of  Texas.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  plan,  a  few  days  ago, 
State  Superintendent  Cousins  said: 

"Agricultural  training  in  the  grammar 
and  all  public  schools  will  be  a  much  de- 
sired innovation  upon  our  present  course 
of  studies.  Difliculties  which  will  attend 
the  beginning  of  this  work  are  well 
appreciated,  but  they  will  be  overcome 
by  degrees,  and  it  is  never  too  early  to 
start. 

"Agricultural  science  will  have,  of 
course,  to  be  added  to  the  normal  school 
courses,  and  all  public  school  teachers 
will  CTadually  be  required  to  manifest 
a  sunicient  knowledge  in  this  science, 
of  application  of  all  other  natural  sci- 


ences to  intelligently  instruct  the  pupils. 
Very  elementary  text-books  will  be  used 
in  the  lower  classes.  Agricultural  science, 
of  course,  includes  oiology,  physics, 
chemistry,  the  study  of  bactena,  and 
almost  every  other  study  now  taught. 
The  thing  is  to  teach  the  application. 
Students  will  be  shown  how  the  richness 
of  the  soil  may  be  prevented  from  being 
lost  thru  lixiviation,  or  leaching,  as  the 
effect  of  water  draining  the  valuable 
salts  and  alkalies  out  of  tne  soil  is  called. 
Why  and  how  to  rotate  crops,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  which  a  farmer  should 
know  and  the  wherefore  of  it,  from  a 
practical  scientific  point,  will  be  included 
in  this  course.  " 

Syracuse  University  Teachers 
College. 

Syracuse  University  opens  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  its  new  department,  the 
Teachers  College.  On  the  faculty  are  the 
heads  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  who  will  instruct  in 
the  method  courses,  while  retaining  their 
positions  in  the  older  college. 

Albert  S.  Hurst,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  new  faculty  list,  was  graduated 
from  Toronto  University.  In  1899  he 
was  a  graduate  student  in  Clark  Univer- 
sity in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  in 
1904  was  granted  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  a  year  later  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Toronto  for  four 
years,  taught  English  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  for  three  years,  and  in  Peekskill 
Academy  for  two  years.  For  one  year 
past  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  work  at  St.  Louis. 

The  normal  art  and  normal  music 
courses,  formerly  given  in  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Teachers  College. 

Two  degrees  will  be  offered,  one  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  education, 
upon  completion  of  a  three-year  academic 
course  and  one  year  professional  course, 
the  other  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  at  the 
completion  of  a  two  years  academic 
course  and  a  two  years'  professional 
course.  Advanced  degrees  offered  for 
additional  years  of  work  are  Master  of 
Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

The  departments  of  the  college  will  be 
the  collegiate  department,  professional 
department,  department  of  normal  music, 
and  department  of  normal  art.  The 
course  m  normal  music  will  take  three 
years  and  the  course  in  normal  art  two. 

Buffalo  High  School  Work. 

The  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  high  schools  have 
adopted  for  this  next  year  a  new  study 
outline,  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  the 'Regent's  latest  syllabus.  The 
minimum  requirements  for  the  classical 
diploma  are  to  be:  English,  13  counts; 
mathematics,  10;  histoiy,  5;  science,  5; 
Latin,  20;  a  second  foreign  language,  15; 
elective,  4.  The  minimum  requirements 
for  the  regular  academic  diploma  will  be: 
English,  13  counts;  matnematics,  10; 
history,  10;  science,  10;  elective,  29. 
For  next  year,  sixty-six  Regent's  counts 
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Commercial  education  Abroai 

As  a  preliminary  to  opening  its  ne 
commercial  high  school,  Boston  sent  tl 
newly  elected  principal  of  the  schoc 
Mr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  to  Europe,  1 
study  conditions  there.  Mr.  Thompsc 
sajrs  that  he  found  in  Italy,  Belgiui 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  and  Au 
tria  commercial  schools  which  had  loi 
since  passed  the  experimental  period.  ] 
these  institutions  thousands  of  youi 
men  are  receiving  training  to  fit  them  fi 
business.  In  many  instances  instructic 
is  imparted  with  the  direct  object 
training  young  men  for  the  consul; 
service.  As  a  result,  large  numbers  ( 
I  young  men  are  annually  prepared  l 
assume  positions  as  commercial  agen 
and  in  banking,  mercantile,  and  mam 
facturing  houses. 

In  Italy  the  Government  encourap 
the  extension  of  commercial  instructic 
by  granting  laige  subsidies.  In  Switze 
land  there  is  scarcely  a  city  of  ev€ 
moderate  size  which  has  not  a  flourishii 
school  of  commerce.  Neuchatel,  whic 
has  less  than  18,000  inhabitants,  has 
commercial  school  of  700  boys  and  vour 
men.  The  fine  building,  with  its  splendi 
equipment  of  laboratories,  is  superio 
Mr.  Thompson  says,  to  any  school  strue 
ure  in  Boston.  Austria  has  a  very  con 
plete  system,  Vienna  alone  having  fiftee 
lower  commercial  schools  and  four  high4 
schoob  of  commerce. 

In  Germany  there  are  four  kinds 
commercial  scnools,  all  under  control 
the  State.     One  kind  gives  an  elements, 
training  for  business  to  boys  up  to  the  a. 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen.     Then  there 
a  higher  kind  of  commercial  trainia 
and  then,  again,  commercial  university 
of  the  same  grade  as  the  usual  Genra 
universities.     The  fourth  kind  of  c(m 
mercial    education    is    the     apprenft 
institution. 

France  also  has  a  fine  system  of  cc: 
mercial  schoob. 

England  has  no  schools  of  comme^ 
in  the  proper  sense.  The  realizatioc^ 
the  need,  however,  is  growing.  ^ 
invasion  of  German  young  men,  tpw 
trained,  and  capable,  into  the  bus!  *■ 
houses  of  England,  is  forcing  a  recognlt 
of  the  desirability  of  a  proper  busax 
education.  Germany  has  put  milli< 
into  technical  schools,  and  nas  no  pT> 
lem,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  of  the  une 
ployed.  Instead,  there  is  a  scarcity 
labor. 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
cholofi:y,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Eduation,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
coarse  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
JiEW  y09X,  Aug.  16, 1906. 
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can gives  a  general  view  of  the  newest  knowledge  of  science 
jud  its  possibilities. 
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PLAN.— It  is  not  a  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  government. 
It  is  a  text-book  which  the  average  pupil  who  is  ready  to  take 
up  this  subject  can  understand  and  study  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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illustrations. 
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Building  for  the  Future. 


No.   10 


Education  is  building.  Building  for  the  future. 
We  want  to  plan  for  it  as  the  cathedral  builders 
planned.  Not  a  temporary  frame  building  that 
may  be  torn  down  some  day  to  be  replaced  by  a 
statelier  edifice.  Not  a  small,  narrow  chapel,  per- 
mitting of  the  addition  of  lean-tcs.  Not  a  bare 
shelter  from  the  winds  and  the  rains.  The  cathedral 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  Him  whose  name  is  Might, 
Glory,  Truth.  It  is  to  be  His  dwelling.  And  so 
it  is  to  proclaim  to  the  beholder  thereof  His  might, 
His  glory,  His  truth. 

The  work  of  the  primary  school  is  foundation 
work.  But  while  the  ground  is  well  prepared  and 
the  comers  firmly  established,  the  sculptors  are  at 
work  in  carving  the  pomegranates  and  lilies  of  the 
pillars  that  are  to  adorn  the  house. 

It  may  be  that  cruel  reality  will  not  permit  the 
work  to  proceed  beyond  the  basement.  Then  the 
roof  is  placed  over  it  to  remind  the  passer-by  that 
here  the  building  was  interrupted.  The  wish  is 
kept  awake  that  some  day  the  labor  may  be  re- 
sumed. Who  will  rise  to  say  that  this  child  and 
that  will  never  have  the  capacity  for  the  fullest 
development  of  human  possibilities?  Who  is  vain 
enough  to  predict  that  the  child  will  never  have 
the  opportunities  which  discover  the  fallow  land  and 
deck  it  with  rcses  and  berries  and  goodly  trees? 

After  the  foundation  what  shall  it  be  ? 

Shall  there  be  breastworks  and  parapets  and 
turrets?  The  civilization  of  these  has  passed  away. 
They  never  proclaimed  Him  who  is  the  Great 
Educator  of  mankind.  They  were  erected  by  men 
who  had  learned  the  mechanics  of  building,  but 
were  not  of  the  spirit  of  the  master-builders.  No 
fortress  and  no  prison  will  reward  the  searching 
eye  with  revelations  of  beauty  in  the  details.  Seen 
from  afar,  a  fortress  may  appear  imposing.  It  is 
the  strength  that  threatens  the  destruction  of  others. 

The  cathedral  speaks  of  a  strength  that  raises 
the  fallen.  Aspiration  is  disclosed  in  every  line. 
The  details  invite  clcse  examination.  The  longer 
one  studies  them  the  richer  will  be  the  finds  of 
beauty. 

Which  shall  it  be,  prison,  fortress,  or  cathedral? 

Is  not  the  store-house  the  better  model  for  the 
work  that  education  is  trying  to  do?  Every  room 
serves  an  unmistakably  practical  purpose.  Light 
is  admitted  that  the  wheat  may  not  grow  musty. 
The  exterior  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  speaks  of 
3ubstantiality  and  frugal  planning  for  the  future. 
The  contents  can  be  converted  into  cash.  When 
the  doors  are  shut,  never  to  be  opened  again,  there 
will  still  be  food  for  rats. 


Which  shall  it  be,  prison,  fortress,  storehouse,  or 
cathedral? 

Why  not  a  play-house?  The  thought  quickens 
the  art  instincts  of  the  architect.  Pleasure  must 
smile  from  portals,  walls,  and  ceiling.  The  curtain 
rises.  The  puppets  go  thru  their  parts.  People 
come,  they  laugh,  they  weep,  they  knit  their  brows, 
they  approve,  they  go.  Between  the  acts  dresses 
and  millinery  are  displayed  and  admired.  There  is 
gossip  and  wise  religious  and  political  comment. 
When  the  curtain  goes  down  on  the  final  act  of  the 
last  play  there  will  be  regrets  from  those  whose 
cares  had  for  a  time  been  played  away  within  that 
house. 

Which  shall  it  be.  play-house  or  cathedral? 

We  need  both. 

Can  they  not  be  under  one  roof?  In  the  middle 
ages  they  were.  In  antiquity  they  were.  Play 
and  worship  both  had  their  home  in  the  temple  of 
the  Most  High. 

The  builders  that  created  those  wonderful  piles 
regarded  joy  as  the  central  thought — ^joy,  the 
daughter  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  the  wisdom  that 
is  strength  and  the  beauty  that  inspires. 

Firm,  lofty,  beautiful  the  super-structure  shall 
be.  Not  frail,  not  austere,  not  frivolous.  It  shall 
be  a  fit  dwelling  place  for  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
humanity.  Useful?  Yes.  A  place  to  which  one 
can  go  to  escape  the  anxieties,  the  tumults,  and  the 
trivialities  of  the  dollars  and  cents  world  is  useful. 
Not  as  useful,  perhaps,  as  your  Octopus  stock, 
my  brother,  which  shares  in  the  plunder  won  by 
financial  blandishments  from  the  holders  of  other 
stock,  and  which  transfers  to  your  purse  while  you 
sleep,  money  mulcted  from  the  laborers  whose  little 
children  must  early  begin  the  battle  with  want 
because  of  the  automatic  increase  of  your  dividends. 
No.  Not  as  useful  as  this.  Rather  as  useful  as 
your  garden,  which  constantly  incites  and  invites 
you  to  labor,  and  which  rewards  your  efforts  with 
health  that  comes  from  the  digging,  with  food  that 
springs  from  the  ground,  with  joy  that  smiles  from 
the  buds  and  the  blossoms  and  the  green  grass.  As 
useful,  too,  as  the  art  of  reading,  not  that  reading 
which  limits  itself  to  .the  interpretation  of  stock 
quotations,  but  that  reading  which  yields  an  increase 
of  life. 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  contained  dwellings  for 
the  priests  and  their  many  assistants.  There  were 
shambles  and  bakeries  and  baths  and  kitchens — 
all  the  activities  of  every-day  life  were  represented 
—and  the  whole  was  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  The 
money-changers  came,  too,  and  those  that  sold  and 
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bought— they  by  their  noisy  persistence  and  mer- 
cenary disregard  of  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
place,  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  Commercialism 
serves  some  useful  ends,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part, 
tho  it  would  make  itself  the  whole  of  life.  Every- 
thing must  be  subservient  to  the  great  thought. 
The  mediaeval  cathedral  was  to  be  the  social  center 
— meeting-house,  play-house,  market-place,  and 
everything  dedicated  to  Him  whose  name  was 
Might,  Glory,  Truth. 
Education  is  building.    Building  for  the  future. 


others  in  their  three  score  and  ten.    We  shall 
Mclver. 


bi 


Mclver's  Death. 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
ilexy,  on  September  17,  on  the  special  train  which 
jrought  William  J.  Bryan  to  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  address,  which  was  to  have  been 
a  joyous  greeting  to  the  Carolinians,  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  life  of  him  who  had  been  callecl  away. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  a  forceful  leader — perhaps  the 
most  forceful  one — of  education  in  the  South. 
The  coming  into  existence  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Board  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  him. 

He  labored  with  all  his 
might  for  common 
school  extension ;  for 
compulsorv  laws  that 
should  reduce  the  curse 
of  child  labor;  for  more 
efficient  and  better-paid 
teachers;  for  cheerful 
school-rooms,  and  larger 
opportimities  for  the 
people  of  the  South. 

Mclver  was  a  Carolin- 
ian first  and  last.  His 
cradle  stood  in  Moore 
County,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  bom  just 
forty-six  years  ago, 
lacking  ten  days.  After 
his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  or^nizing 
the  schools  of  Durham 
and  Winston.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was 


Chailes  D.  Mclver. 


{resident  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and 
ndustrial  School,  from  its  organization  by  him  in 
1892.  His  leadership  among  teachers  was  attested 
to  by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Southern 
Education  Association,  and  that  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Teachers'  Assembly. 

Last  summer  he  came  within  a  few  votes  of  being 
elected  president  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  longer 
service  and  the  unusual  popularity  of  Nathan  C. 
Schaefer,  the  honor  would  have  been  his.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  he  would  not  be  found 
among  the  living  when  the  N.  E.  A.  should  gather 
in  its  next  convention?  One  argument  brought 
to  bear  against  his  preferment  to  Dr.  Schaefer  was 
that  he  was  young  and  could  wait. 

Mclver  was  a  manly  man,  of  a  genial  nature,  and 
one  who  held  his  friends  and  knew  how  to  secure 
their  co-operation  in  whatever  educational  interests 
were  nearest  to  his  heart.  His  striking  stories 
and  his  bright  humor  never  had  a  trace  of  bitterness 
in  them.  He  was  exceptionally  quick  at  repartee 
and  very  witty,  but  never  sarcastic.  Men  of  his 
force  and  breadth  of  view  are  rare  in  the  educational 
field.  The  attractions  of  commercial  and  political 
life  are' usually  stronger  than  they.  While  he  died 
at  an  age  when  most  men  begin  their  really  effective 
work^   he  accomplished  as  much  in  his  years  as 


Philadelphia  Raises  Salaries. 

Philadelphia  has  raised  the  salaries  of  iti 
mentary  teachers  fifty  dollars  sdl  along  the 
and  thus  does  something  to  wipe  out  the  s 
of  paying  its  teachers  less  than  any  other  large 
Teachers  hereafter  will  receive  $520  their  first 
instead  of  $470.  The  old  provision  for  an  a 
increase  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  first  ten  ye 
service,  will  remain  in  force. 

The  new  five  mills  school  tax  provides 
$200,000  more  for  the  schools  than  they  hav 
heretofore,  the  total  sum  for  school  purpca 
the  coming  year  being  in  the  neighborhood 
and    one-quarter    millions.    The    increased 
gave  opportimity  for  the  raising  of  salaries, 
mcrease  will  affect  more  than  three  thousai 
hundred  women,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
men. 

The  appropriation  for  salaries  for  the  pasi 
was  a  tnfle  over  $3,700,000,  out  of  a  total  for 
expense  of  somewhat  more  than  six  million  d 

The  Board  also  appropriated  $50,000  to  cr 
teachers'  retirement  fimd,  on  conditition 
the  teachers  contribute  an  equal  sum.  Th 
no  doubt  of  the  willingness  of  the  teachers  t 
tribute  their  share.  Probably  they  will  raise 
the  basis  of  a  levy  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  i 
salary  of  those  who  have  taught  less  than  ten 
and  two  per  cent,  on  the  salary  of  those  whc 
taught  longer  than  that.  The  fimd  of  $1 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  superam 
teachers. 


Educational  Meetings. 

October  3-5. — School  CommissionerB  Meeting,  Ithao 

October  3-6. — Co-Educational  Conference  of  the  C 
ative  Education  Association,  at  Richmond,  Va.  D 
Mitchell,  President  of  the  Association. 

October  12-13. — Upper  Peninsula  Educational  J 
tion.  For  place  of  meeting  address  Commissioner 
Sterne,  of  Ishpeming: 

October  13. — Northeastern  Nebraska  Educational 
ation,  at  Emerson. 

October  17-19. — Council  of  Superintendents,  Ro 
N.  Y. 

October  18-20. — Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instnic 
Providence.  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  State  Supt.  ol 
Instruction. 

October  18,  19,  20.— Superintendents'  and  Pri 
meeting  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

October  25-27. — State  Teachers'  Association  will 
at  Battle  Creek. 

October  25-27.— New  York  State  University  C 
tion,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Ne 
State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

October  26-28.— Western  Nebraska  Educational  i 
tion  at  Sidney,  Nebr. 

November  30-December  2. — The  Social  Educate 
gress,  at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Se 
ttoom  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educatic 
Bociation  meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association 
coin,  Nebr. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  F 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secy.,  Little  Rock, 

December  26-29. — Minnesota  Educational  Associatic 
in  Minneapolis. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational, 
tion.  For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

Holiday  Week,  1906. — State  Teachers  Associatioi 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Holiday  Week,  1900. — Associated  Academic  Pr 
Classical  Teachers  Association,  Council  of  Grammai 
Principals,  Art  Teachers  Club,  Training  Teachers  Cod 
Science  Teachers  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Superintendent  Greenwood's  Annual  Benediction. 

The  Great  Things  to  Keep  in  Mind, 

By  SUPT.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
[Concluded.] 


Disregard  for  Law. 

We  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  that  teaching  that  has 
been  gradually  growing  up  in  the  public  mind  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century — the  disregard  of 
law  and  order.  A  sentimental  feeling  fostered  in 
many  homes  is  that  it  is  fair  to  do  questionable 
things  relating  to  business  transactions,  provided 
one  is  not  found  out.  Disregard  and  evasion  of  law, 
by  hook  and  crook,  are  the  most  dangerous  and 
insidious  evils  that  threaten  our  homes  and  our 
nation. 

Home  teaching  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  evils 
of  which  we  complain,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to 
overlook  childish  waywardness  and  wilfulness,  and 
to  neglect  to  enforce  obedience  to  authority.  In 
many  homes  the  children  defy  the  parents,  and  in 
some  a  maudlin  sentimentality  is  practised  so  that 
when  the  child  enters  school  it  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
Honesty  and  obedience  are  very  old-fashioned 
virtues,  but  they  are  very  excellent  ones.  If  this 
National  disease  is  to  be  cured,  we  must  go  to  the 
very  root  of  it — to  the  homes,  where  the  children 
must  be  taught  to  respect  and  obey  regularly-con- 
stituted authority.  When  proper  discipline  is  en- 
forced in  the  homes,  school  discipline  is  more  easily 
maintained  without  friction.  A  school  is  a  place 
in  which  each  pupil  should  do  his  best  work  quietly, 
and  without  interference. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  harsh  and  stem  meas- 
ures, nor  an  advocate  of  brutality  in  order  to  enforce 
discipline,  but  the  old-time  firmness  is  far  better 
than  the  lawless  sentimentality  indulged  in  by 
many  misguided  parents  of  the  present.  No 
child  will  die  because  it  is  taught  to  obey  at  home 
and  in  school.  It  is  better  for  him  to  behave  than 
to  become  a  bold,  defiant  braggart  or  worse  still,  a 
bully  or  a  sneak.  Unless  proper  discipline  is  main- 
tained and  enforced,  the  homes  and  the  schools  are 
simply  hot-beds  of  anarchy.  If  the  public  press, 
in  connection  with  the  schools,  will  insist  that  the 
American  child,  as  well  as  the  grown  man,  must 
obey  all  needful  laws  and  regulations,  then  public 
sentiment  would  soon  tone  itself  up  to  a  wise  and 
rational  system  of  child  management.  Under  such 
influences  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  establish 
the  right  kind  of  obedience  in  the  schools  and 
homes.  But  to  make  a  hero  of  an  unruly,  vicious 
child  is  to  ruin  him  forever.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  duty  of  public  officials  to  bring  offenders 
to  judgment,  but  we  forget  just  how  a  wilful  child 
may  become  a  criminal  when  we  anathematize  the 
teacher  who  tries  to  save  the  boy. 

It  is  pre-eminently  on  the  side  of  the  will  that 
our  entire  system  of  educating  children  needs 
strengthening.  Education  should  teach  self-con- 
trol. When  one  has  complete  possession  of  himself, 
he  is  the  owner  of  the  greatest  gift  this  earth  con- 
fers. To  be  self-possessed,  patient,  firm,  judicial, 
to  weigh  evidence,  to  be  governed  by  reason,  to 
waive  immediate  prospective  benefits  in  the  interest 
of  higher  and  better  things  in  the  future,  to  be  calm 
in  adversity  and  deep  sorrow,  to  face  difficulties 
and  calumnies  unmoved,  having  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  on  one's  side,  are  among  the  best  assets 
of  the  genuinely  educated  man  or  woman.  Char- 
acter is  not  the  inspiration  of  genius;  it  is  building 
up  line  upon  line,  with  faith  in  the  true  and  the  right. 
With  the  individual,  it  all  depends  upon  the  life  he 
has  lived  and  the  life  he  has  determined  to  live.    If 


the  teacher  or  pupil  decides  to  make  self-service; 
instead  of  public  service,  the  goal  of  achievement, 
disaster  is  sure  to  follow. 

Crises  and  emergencies  arise  in  the  lives  of  all, 
and  unless  one  has  the  foundation  principles  thoroly 
imbedded  and  rock-ribbed  in  his  mental  constitu- 
tion, he  is  easily  broken  into  fragments  and  crushed. 
It  is  the  spirit  in  one  that  keeps  his  head  above  the 
waves  and  his  vision  clear.  The  world  wants 
steady  workers,  not  the  do-nothings  who  act  as 
figure  heads.  The  intelligent,  busy  men  who  are 
efficient  in  service,  are  all  needed  wherever  they 
may  be.  Great  interests  do  not  manage  them- 
selves, not  even  in  Kansas  City.  Too  many  boys 
and  young  men  are  white-livered  quitters.  They 
lack  grit,  determination,  will  power,  iron  in  the 
blood.  They  won't  stick!  Too  much  plastering 
down  the  hair  in  the  middle,  too  many  smokers, 
too  many  costly  and  frivolous  habits  that  spell 
ruin  large!  The  old  spirit  of  heroic  determination 
is  lacking.  They  fail  to  realize  that  every  success- 
ful man  has  force  of  character  and  is  endowed  with 
energy.  Only  the  resolute,  hardy,  disciplined  man 
can  succeed  in  the  storms  and  trials  of  life.  Up 
and  at  it  early  and  late,  should  be  the  motto  of 
every  youth  and  every  man  who  expects  to  put 
his  life  outside  the  zero  column. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our 
entire  educational  system,  from  the  nursery  thru 
the  post-graduate  work  in  our  best  universities,  is 
that  the  teachers  and  professors  carry  too  much 
of  the  loads  for  the  learners — that  they  explain  and 
direct  and    lift    the  learners  over  too  many  haj"d 

E laces.  The  best  start  is  certainly  given  in  the 
)west  primary  work,  but  primary  methods  are 
continued  too  long  and  carried  too  high  up.  A 
child  should  not  always  be  a  baby.  Instead  of 
the  pupil's  doing  his  own  thinking  for  himself, 
the  teacher  sets  the  thinking,  the  manner  of  do- 
ing it,  and  then  does  it,  the  child  remaining  the 
passive  'recipient.  The  text-books,  too,  are  got 
up  to  make  everything  as  easy  as  possible,  a  sort 
of  bicycle  road  from  which  every  stone  and  earth 
knob  have  been  removed.  The  pupils  are  slids 
over  the  hard  places  so  easily  that  they  really  do 
not  get  hold  of  anything  thoroly  enough  to  under- 
stand it.  The  American  teachers  do  not  only  the 
thinking,  but  verv  nearly  all  the  work  for  the  pupils, 
as  compared  with  the  European  teachers. 

There  are  two  sides,  however,  to  this  question. 
If  one  looks  for  a  moment  at  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  a  modem  up-to-date  elementary  or  high 
school,  he  is  confounded  at  the  outlay  in  most  of 
them  in  the  way  of  relief  maps,  the  botanical,  zoo- 
logical, and  geological  specimens  labeled  ready  for 
examination,  or  awaiting  inspection  and  investi- 
gation. Colored  maps,  plates,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments added  to  kindergarten,  class-room,  and  labora- 
tory— ^all  there  to  arouse  the  praises  of  the  parents, 
the  approbation  of  the  teachers,  and  to  cloy  the 
senses  of  the  pupils.  Equipments  are  to  be  seen 
at  a  glance  as  are  billboard  advertisements.  Every- 
thing is  so  well  illustrated  and  so  simplified,  that 
all  the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  tum  his  eyes  to  see, 
and  his  ears  to  listen,  and  literally  he  drinks  it  all 
in  and  becomes  a  scholar  without  an  effort.  Yet 
this  will  not  educate.  What  I  would  emphasize 
is,  that  an  education  made  so  easy  is  no  education. 
It  is  a  make-believe.     There  are  no  short  cuts  to 
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learning  a  subject.  Get  wise  quick  is  a  fallacy, 
the  same  in  education  as  in  business.  Illustra- 
tions are  helps,  but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of 
long-continued  toil.  I  quote  the  following  sound 
advice  from  an  English  schoolmaster  who  has  been 
looking  for  ten  years  into  American  schools: 

"Unquestionably  such  misuse  is  made  when  a 
teacher,  setting  a  problem  that  involves  a  sphere 
and  chords,  takes  from  his  desk  a  glass  ball  pierced 
at  different  points,  and  draws  two  wires  thru  it  at 
the  proper  angles.  The  pupil  who  cannot  draw 
with  compasses  a  line  upon  his  paper  plane  that  in 
his  mind's  eye  is  a  perfect  globe,  will  be  harmed, 
not  helped,  by  all  the  glass  globes  ever  blown. 

"The  'pony'  is  the  worst  possible  moimt  for  the 
vouthful  traveler  toward  the  mountain  tops  of 
knowledge.  No  human  being  ever  learned  Latin 
or  Greek  from  an  'interlinear.'  But  no  unbiased 
observer  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  impatient 
American  spirit,  desirous  of  concrete  results  in 
return  for  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time 
and  toil,  is  apparent  in  matters  educational  as  well 
as  industrial.  The  warning  of  the  great  English 
chemist.  Sir  William  Ramsay,  in  his  recent  address 
to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  this  city  is 
timely,  for  his  words  apply  universally  and  not  only 
to  his  own  profession: 

*  The  education  of  a  chemist  must  be  conceived  in  the  sense 
that  it  consists  in  an  effort  to  produce  an  attitude  of  mind 
rather  than  to  instill  definite  knowledge.  In  short,  it  is  the 
inventive  faculty  which  must  be  cultivated.  My  contention 
18  that  most  of  the  lads  who  enter  a  chemical  laboratory  are 
able  to  receive  some  inspiration  or  to  have  a  latent  inspira- 
tion developed,  which  will  fit  them  to  become  inventive 
chemists. 

*  Above  all,  not  too  much  teaching.  The  essence  of  scientific 
progress  is  the  well-worn  method  of  trial  and  failure.  It  is 
simply  horrible  to  think  of  the  travesty  of  teaching  in  vogue 
in  some  of  our  colleges,  where  everything  is  provided,  and 
where  the  students  add  one  solution  to  another  by  word 
of  command  and  record  their  results  in  special  note-books 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  What  do  they  learn?  To 
obey?  That  should  have  been  taught  in  the  nursery.  Manip- 
ulation? Manipulation  consists  in  constructing  what  is 
required,  not  in  using  what  is  given.  I  had  rather  see  a 
youth  commit  the  Aeneid  to  heart  than  carry  out  such  time- 
wasting,  soul-destroying  routine  operations.  The  first  may  re- 
sult in  a  stronger  memory;  the  second  is  fatal  to  originality.*  " 

To  develop  a  strong  body  and  a  vigorous  mind 
depends  upon  exercise  and  "exercise  must  bring 
fatigue  and  soreness  before  the  child's  frame  can 
grow  into  symmetrical  strength  of  bone,  muscle, 
and  sinew.  It  can  be  fed  and  pinched  and  patted 
into  plumpness.  But  it  is  exercise  only,  taken 
regularly  and  gradually  increased  in  severity  under 
the  guidance  of  skilled  instructors,  that  makes 
the  athlete.  What  is  true  of  the  sound  body,  is 
true  of  the  sound  brain.  'Education  made  easy' 
can  o^ly  make  stunted  or  flabby  minds." 

The  Japanese,  who  have  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  world  to-day,  do  not  deceive  themselves 
concerning  this  vital  feature  of  national  develop- 
ment. Professor  John  Perry,  former  president  of 
the  British  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  who 
is  visiting  this  country  after  a  service  of  four  years 
in  the  University  of  Tokio,  attributes  the  advance 
of  Japan  among  the  nations  largely  to  its  system  of 
education.    He  says: 

I  have  heard  the  remark  that  Japanese  officials  have  been 
making  over  here  in  America,  at  banquets  and  elsewhere, 
that  Japan  is  the  intellectual  child  of  America.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Japan  is  about  one  thousand 
years  in  advance  of  England,  and,  I  fear,  of  America,  too. 
It  is  a  question  whether  we  will  ever  catch  up  with  her. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  are  not  imitators, 
are  originators,   strikingly  prone  to  original  investii 
You  must  remember  that  their  civilization  began  long 
ours  did.     I  had  not  long  been  a  professor  with  Ja] 
students  in  my  classes  before  I  made  a  striking  disc* 
I  discovered  that  while  the  American  or  English  yo 
reading  romances,  the  Japanese  man  is  reading  Ma< 
and  Herbert  Spencer.     Common  sense  and  subtlety, 
are  the   most   pronounced   characteristics   of  the   Ja] 
mind.     They  read  and  study  what  I  fear  the  Englia 
American  youth  knows  he  ought  to  study  and  don't, 
actually  spurn  trash.     They  are  serious-minded. 

A  Deeper  Meaning  to  Life. 

In  another  place  I  have  stated  that  the  ci 
period  in  a  boy's  life  is  from  fourteen  to  eigl 
My  thought  is  that  the  human  mind  naturally  p 
thru  three  distinct  stages  from  the  high  s 
period  onward,  and  if  the  pupil's  attitude  tc 
the  deeper  meaning  of  life  is  arrested  in  eithc 
first  or  second  stage  of  its  progress,  the  res: 
most  disastrous.  The  natural  sciences  occu 
so  large  a  sphere  of  the  learner's  thoughts,  he  I 
his  career  as  a  philosopher  in  that  blind  kind  of 
that  leads  straight  to  materialism,  which  to  1 
now  an  image  of  a  soulless,  sensuous,  sen 
mechanism,  based  on  mechanical  laws  that 
and  grind  to  powder.  Here  he  takes  refuge 
blind  mechanical  force  that  has  no  will  c 
own. 

The  second  stage  is  simply  a  higher  tram 
The  intellect  now  begins  a  remorseless  ser 
separations,  obstinately  separating  all  its  inqi 
as  one  puts  it,  from  the  belief  in  the  spiritual « 
and  destiny  of  men,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  n 
all  kinds  of  perplexing  and  visionary  puzzles  1 
it  settles  down  finally  to  the  simple  kind  of 
that  unites  the  philosopher  and  little  child, 
second  stage  may  not  clarify  itself,  and  thi 
have  the  erring,  but  pure-thoughted  visic 
striving  on  this  earth  to  separate  soul  and  bod 
innocence  is  led  astray  by  a  phantom,  and  i 
is  lost  in  space  between  earth  and  star. 

Hence  to  the  first  rudimentary  life  of  maj 
mere  animal,  with  its  impressions,  appetites 
sions,  movements,  organic  in  their  origin  and  r 
and  ruled  by  necessity,  must  be  added  the  s 
or  human  life  as  it  emerges  from  free  will  anc 
sciousness,  a  union  of  mind  and  matter. 

Still  a  something  is  wanting,  which  neitl 
these  two  conditions  explains.  This  **  last,  £ 
self -completing  thinker"  reaches  the  cone 
of  life  of  man  in  man's  soul,  and  this  enables 
to  think  that  there  is  another  happiness,  ar 
wisdom,  another  perfection  of  which  human  1 
are  susceptible  of  enjoying.  If  the  pupil  hai 
passed  thru  the  first  and  second  planes  of  thii 
and  he  fails  to  comprehend  this  highest  princi] 
is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  circle  < 
thought,  and  the  parent  finds,  when  too  late 
his  child  has  landed  nowhere  in  his  moral  and  i 
ual  aspirations.  The  saddest  sight  the  mine 
beheld  is  a  human  life  on  the  moral  side  all  cl 
and  ruined.  The  powers  that  had  been  orig 
of  rare  order  abused,  the  energies  that  dar 
faculties  that  discover,  turned  to  evil;  but  wh( 
moral  nature  has  failed  to  dominate  the  m 
defective  veneration  of  all  that  is  great  or  gc 
cynical  disdain  of  what  is  right  and  just,  in  f 
great  intellect,  misguided,  then  perverted,  anc 
falling  into  decay,  with  the  body  in  imposing 
Life,  then,  is  the  great  schoolmaster,  and  expe 
is  the  mighty  volume.  Shall  we  not  lead  ei 
higher  and  better  things?  All  advancement 
be  by  ideas  and  work.    Shall  we  not  advance 
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Experiences  of  Great  Britain  in  Manual  Training. 

By  Sir  Wm.  Mather,  M.  P.,  Manchester,  Eng. 

[Address  Before  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.] 


It  is  curious  that  I  should  be  asked  by  Massa- 
chusetts what  we  are  doing  in  England,  when  we 
got  our  chief  inspiration  from  America.  It  was 
your  manual  training  schools  that  impressed  me  so 
deeply.  I  saw  great  possibilities  in  the  American 
system  of  conducting  technical  and  manual  educa- 
tion, and  our  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  took 
its  form  from  the  American  evidence  quite  as  much 
as  from  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1889  for  technical  in- 
struction, passed  five  years  after  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  provided  that  every  municipality  and 
local  government  authority,  extending  to  those 
localities  thruout  the  country  not  of  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  possess  a  municipal  council,  should  have 
power  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  Id.  per  pound 
on  the  assessable  value  of  the  respective  districts 
over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  had  separate  acts  of  Parliament. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  England  and  Wales 
had  never  been  noted  up  to  that  time  for  any  par- 
ticular zeal  in  education.  The  school  boards  in 
the  various  localities  conducted  what  we  call  the 
elementary  stages  of  education;  primary  educa- 
tion, and  the  upper  primary,  which  you  would  call 
the  grammar  school  stage.  At  that  stage  public 
school  education  with  us  stopped  altogether. 

Under  the  elementary  education  act  of  1872  there 
was  no  provision  whatever  made  in  the  country  for 
higher  education,  no  high  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished under  that  act,  and  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  national  education  beyond  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.    Up  to  that  age  it  was  compulsory. 

When  Parliament  conferred  upon  the  mimicipal 
bodies  thruout  the  country  the  sole  power  for  direct- 
ing technical  and  industrial  and  manual  training  by 
the  act  of  1889,  it  was  a  new  departure  in  the  work 
of  municipal  councils;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  kind 
of  education  had  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  indus- 
trial life,  the  municipal  coimcils  took  it  up  with 
considerable  zeal.  They  did  not  regard  it  as  gen- 
eral education,  they  regarded  it  as  special  educa- 
tion; and  they  saw  that  their  local  inaustrial  inter- 
ests would  be  served  by  establishing  such  technical 
and  manual  training  schools. 

I  may  say  that  the  act  did  not  make  it  compulsory 
that  they  should  levy  Id.  rates,  and  establish  these 
schools;  it  was  permissible — they  might  if  they  chose. 

That  rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound  would  provide,  say, 
in  the  city  of  Manchester,  with  350,000  inhabitants, 
an  income  of  somewhere  from  £14,000  to  £16,000 
per  annum,  and  so  pro  rata,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation and  the  rating  value  of  a  town  or  city,  the 
annual  income  on  behalf  of  technical  and  industrial 
and  manual  training  would  be  more  or  less. 

In  addition  to  this  power  of  levying  a  Id.  rate, 
conferred  upon  the  municipal  authorities  in  1889, 
in  the  following  year  of  1890  there  was  a  sum  of 
money  amounting  to  something  like  one  million 
sterling  per  annum  available  for  technical  and 
industrial  education,  derived  from  a  duty  on  whiskey 
and  beer,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  provide  a  compensation  fund 
in  connection  with  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
to  close  some  and  restrict  the  number  of  public 
houses,  or  drinking  saloons,  as  you  would  say,  all 
over  the  country. 

The  bill,  which  would  have  carried  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  that  respect  in  the 
year  of  1890,  failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  that  the  provision  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  advance,  by  the  million  sterling  per 
annum  derived  from  the  tax  on  whiskey  and  beer. 


could  not  be  allocated.  The  bill  having  failed, 
there  was  no  channel  for  the  distribution  of  that 
money;  whereupon  we  educationalists,  especially 
the  members  of  the  Technical  Commission  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  pounced  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  proposed  that  this  million 
sterling  should  at  once  be  absorbed  by  the  munici- 
palities thruout  the  country  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
grant  from  the  Government  to  assist  the  Id.  rate 
which  they  might  levy  for  promoting  technical  and 
industrial  training.  While  the  Government  acceded 
to  our  request  in  part,  we  failed  to  persuade  them 
to  make  it  absolutely  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
the  localities  to  spend  that  money  on  education; 
but  thev  did  dispose  of  it  in  what  they  called  the 
relief  of  local  taxation,  and  they  bestowed  upon 
every  governing  body  thruout  the  country,  county 
municipal  councils,  town  municipal  councils,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  each  town  and  district,  a 
portion  of  the  £1,000,000,  as  a  grant  per  annum, 
leaving  them  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  liked. 

We  obtained,  however,  a  satisfactory  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  connec- 
tion with  that  incident;  namely,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  considered  it  most  desirable  that  these 
mimicipalities  should  bestow  this  money  solely  and 
alone  on  technical  and  industrial  instruction. 

As  an  example  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  munici- 
pal councils  took  up  their  work  under  the  act  of 
1889,  I  may  say  that  within  two  or  three  years 
every  local  body,  excepting  London  and  the  town 
of  Preston  in  Lancashire,  actually  bestowed  that 
money,  or  most  of  it,  derived  from  the  tax  on  whiskey 
and  beer,  upon  technical  instruction  or  in  the 
preparation  for  it,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the 
relief  of  local  rates  generally. 

These  were  the  sources,  therefore,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  all  our  local  bodies:  the  Id.  rate  levied 
on  the  town  itself,  and  this  annual  grant  from  the 
government  of  one  million  pounds  sterling,  divided 
among  the  towns  pro  rata  to  population. 

The  grant  for  the  city  of  Manchester  amounted 
to  about  £12,000  per  annum.  I  may  say  here 
incidentally  that  since  that  arrangement  was  made 
we  have  by  further  legislation  in  1903  made  it  an 
absolute  annual  grant  from  the  national  exchequer 
to  all  these  local  bodies  forever  for  technical  and  in- 
dustrial training.  It  is  no  longer  optional;  they  are 
bound  to  give  it  to  technical  and  industrial  training. 

The  city  of  Manchester  was  not  the  first,  but,  as 
the  city  council  has  done  the  largest  work  in  that 
direction,  we  may  as  well  confine  ourselves  to  that 
illustration,  as  showing  the  general  activity  of 
municipal  authorities  in  promoting  technical  and 
industrial  education.  They  proceeded  to  capitalize 
their  annual  grant  of  £12,000  per  year.  They 
borrowed  money  on  the  strength  of  that  annual 
grant,  and  raised  a  sum  of  money  something  like 
£250,000  in  cash.    They  also  had  further  assistance. 

For  instance,  we  had  already  a  technical  school 
in  Manchester,  or  a  manual  training  school  started 
entirely  from  the  influence  brought  upon  Man- 
chester by  America.  My  friend  Dr.  Woodward  of 
the  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  a 
great  pioneer  in  manual  training,  came  to  Man- 
chester by  request,  in  1886,  and  gave  a  public  expla- 
nation of  his  views.  Owing  largely  to  his  efforts, 
we  formed  and  established  a  training  school  by 
voluntary  contributions,  which  did  very  good  work 
for  some  years  in  the  direction  of  technical  and 
industrial  education.  We  handed  over  to  the 
municipal  authorities  all  that  establishment  when 
they  resolved  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
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They  proceeded  to  build  large  technical  schools, 
having  many  branches  of  technical  training  for 
special  trades  based  on  scientific  processes.  The 
total  expenditure,  I  suppose,  was  £350,000  or  £400,- 
000.  Tne  institution  is  very  admirably  equipped, 
perhaps  equipped  to  the  degree  of  luxury;  but  the 
mimicipal  authorities  were  ambitious  to  have  a 
perfect  thing,  and  they  got  it. 

This  establishment  is  maintained  partly  from 
the  fees  of  the  students  and  partly  from  this  tax 
of  Id.  a  pound  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Manchester. 

By  recent  legislation  the  authorities  have  the 
right  to  levy  a  tax  of  2d.  a  pound  of  assessable  value 
in  the  city,  and  may  go  to  3d.  by  permission  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  is  the  government 
department  in  England  controling  all  the  munici- 
palities of  Great  Britain.  With  the  consent  of  that 
Board  the  municipal  authorities  can  levy  a  3d.  rate, 
but  in  doing  so  they  must  include  higher  education 
above  the  grammar  school  stage  in  the  public  school 
system.  They  must  establish  high  schools,  and 
schools  for  preparation  in  the  direction  of  technical 
instruction,  so  that  boys  and  girls  may  enter  these 
technical  and  industrial  schools  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  science,  and  with  such  general 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the 
instruction  given. 

With  these  sources  of  revenue  which  I  have 
described,  together  with  the  school  fees,  the  munici- 

Eal  authorities  consider,  notwithstanding  that  they 
ave  spent  all  their  "whiskey  and  beer"  money 
in  the  building  itself — they  consider  the  income 
would  be  sufficient,  without  making  the  fees  high, 
to  maintain  that  institution.  It  is  now  in  full 
working  order,  and  has  been  for  about  three  years, 
and  the  work  it  does  I  will  describe  as  follows. 
First  of  all  I  will  describe  the  departments.  There 
are  departments  of  trade  teaching  in  cotton  indus- 
try— the  cotton  trade  is  the  chief  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict—departments in  engineering,  machine  con- 
struction, letter-press  printing,  building  and  all  its 
branches,  plumbmg  and  all  its  branches,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  calico  printing  in  all  its  branches,  paper 
making,  and  to  some  extent  there  is  a  department 
of  mining,  but  that  is  not  so  prominent  as  the  other 
departments  I  have  mentioned.  There  are  labora- 
tories for  teaching  in  natural  science,  and  a  very 
competent  staff  of  masters  thruout. 

It  was  hoped  when  that  great  institution  was 
established,  that  the  working  classes  especially 
would  be  inclined  to  send  their  children,  after  pass- 
ing thru  the  elementary  schools,  to  this  institution, 
to  take  a  two  years'  course  at  least  in  the  training 
which  it  affords;  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  interest  in  education  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  education  in  England,  that  hope  has  not 
been  realized.  This  great  institution,  which  could 
easily  accommodate  two  thousand  day  students, 
has  probably  at  the  present  moment  two  hundred, 
and  these  are  rather  of  a  casual  sort.  They  come 
in  for  a  year  or  a  couple  of  years,  and  there  are  very 
few  even  of  the  two  hundred  taking  a  systematic 
day  course  of  three  or  four  years  in  trade  training, 
or  technical  training,  or  manual  training,  let  alone 
the  courses  in  higher  technology. 

In  consequence  of  this  indifference  to  systematic 
day  courses  of  instruction,  we  are  not  making  very 
great  use  at  present  of  the  vast  expenditure  and  oppor- 
tunities afforded;  but  as  a  night  school  this  place 
has  about  five  thousand  students  during  the  winter 
months,  beginning  in  October  and  ending  in  May. 

These  night  students  consist  of  all  ages — boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen,  who  have  already  gone  to 
work  at  some  kind  of  occupation,  up  to  men  of 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  employed  at  some 
special  skilled  labor;  and  those  who  are  not  in 
skilled  employment,  even  laboring  men,  go  there 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lectures,  and  also  to  see 


if  they  cannot  get  some  little  scientific  knowled 
processes  to  help  them  in  their  various  occupal 

In  that  respect  as  a  night  school,  serving 
already  employed,  the  institution  is  doing  very 
work.  Not  very  systematic,  as  you  may  ima 
as  there  is  no  compulsion.  The  students  w 
two  or  three  nights  a  week;  probably  only  i 
attend  more  than  three  nights  a  week. 

There  are  special  courses  drawn  up  in  eacl 
partment  to  suit  the  students  coming  m  of  all  b 
As  a  rule,  those  who  attend  do  not  take  more 
one  or  two  departments,  tho  there  are  some  no 
examples  of  young  men  who  are  trying  to  mal 
for  lost  time  in  early  life.  But  this  training  is  < 
an  important  work,  and  those  who  have  losi 
opportunity  before  they  began  to  earn  a  livinj 
continuing  their  education  on  special  lines  h€ 
to  themselves  and  to  the  industries  in  which 
are  employed. 

That  is  an  establishment  which  I  should  1 
contains  every  sort  of  industrial  training  that 
could  possibly  require  in  Massachusetts,  presu 
you  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  for  instru 
adapted  to  all  sorts  of  trade  to  those  who  are  ini 
ing  to  follow  industrial  employment. 

Take  the  cotton  trade  of  Fall  River,  or  Lc 
or  Lawrence,  and  all  those  places  where  the  a 
trade  exists;  if  you  had  an  establishment  sui' 
located,  you  would  no  doubt  attract  a  lot  of  y 
people  of  both  sexes  to  take  a  two  or  three  > 
course  in  each  institution.  You  know  there 
passion  for  education  in  America  among  all  ck 
and  notably  among  your  working  classes.  E 
parent  desires  his  boy  or  girl  to  be  equipped  ii 
best  way  he  can  for  an  occupation  in  liife;  t 
fore  I  should  imagine  that  in  a  State  like  M 
chusetts,  if  you  had  such  institutions  as  we 
in  Manchester,  and  as  we  have  already  in  i 
other  towns  devoted  to  one  or  more  industries, 
would  be  filled  with  day  students. 

In  the  town  of  Salford,  which  adjoins  Manch< 
the  same  evidence  applies  to  the  technical  si 
there  as  that  afforded  by  Manchester.  The  aut 
ties  cannot  get  the  young  people  to  attend  ii 
day  time  to  take  a  regular  course  of  instru 
preparatory  to  industrial  work  as  a  living.  ' 
must  plunge  into  work  as  soon  as  the  law  al 
and  then  their  education  depends  upon  that  i 
work  which  I  have  described  in  connection 
the  Manchester  school.  That  is  the  cona 
experience  at  the  present  time  in  England. 

In  the  town  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  per 
there  is  some  exception  to  be  made  in  that  res] 
and  for  this  reason:  the  town  of  Bradford  sufl 
in  its  trade  of  woolens,  worsted,  etc.,  owing  tc 
advances  made  in  Crefeld,  Germany,  which  is  n 
for  its  trade  school — that  is,  the  school  for  initij 
young  people  who  are  going  to  follow  the  indua 
of  Crefeld  into  something  of  the  principles  ui 
lying  this  particular  manufacture.  The  tech 
and  industrial  schools  of  Crefeld  offered  grea 
ducements  to  working  men  to  send  their  chih 
and  they  have  sent  them  regularly  in  the  day  1 
and  their  schools  are  full.  They  serve  also  foi 
sons  of  employers,  the  manufacturers  in  these  tn 
the  training  is  adapted  to  them,  and  very  good 
valuable  to  them  as  future  leaders  or  great  m 
facturers.  Large  numbers  attend,  and  before  y 
men  enter  the  employment  of  their  fathers,  or 
one  else,  they  take  a  systematic  course  of  thn 
four  years  in  this  particular  industry. 

Bradford  suffered  so  much  in  consequence  o: 
development  in  Crefeld  of  the  woolen  and  woi 
industry  that  it  very  early  established  a  v< 
tary  technical  school  before  the  passing  of 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889;  and  when 
Legislature  allowed  the  grant  from  the  Govemn 
the  municipality  seized  upon  that,  and  establi 
a  very  valuable  institution,  devoted  chiefly  U 
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woolen  and   worsted   industry,   with   dyeing  and 

bleaching  connected  therewith;   also  a  department 

of    mechanics,   as   every   industry   depends   upon 

machinery;   and  consequently  in  all  such  schools 

there  is  a  department  of  mechanics. 

In  the  Bradford  school  you  would  find  in  the  day 

time  a  considerable  number  of  students,  the  sons 

of     employers   attending   especially   to   get   some 

Icnowledge  of  the  science  of  their  trade  before  they 

enter  on  their  career.    But,  with  the  exception  of 

Bradford,  no  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 

any  town  in  England  in  the  direction  of  inducing 

the  working  classes  to  send  their  young  people  to 

school  for  systematic  day  courses;   and  I  am  sorry 

to  say  no  marked  interest  has  been  shown  bv  the 

employers  of  labor  to  send  their  sons  to  such  schools. 

We    can  only,  therefore,  look  to  the  future  for  the 

gradual  growth  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction 

to  enable  us  to  utilize  such  schools  as  those  we  have 

already  established. 

I  apprehend  that,  if  the  States  of  America  passed 
a  State  law,  if  you  had  municipal  power  to  estab- 
lish schools  from  the  rates  in  the  same  way  as  you 
lia^ve  established  your  public  schools  from  the  rates, 
y^oxi  could  go  forward  and  establish  these  manual 
^ra-ining  schools,  and  I  apprehend  they  would  be 
ull  cf  day  students  right  away. 

'Yen  would  probably  differentiate  then  between 
t^e   high  school  line  of  instruction  and  the  technical 


(To  be  continued) 


school  line  of  instruction.  You  would  probably 
make  a  division  at  the  grammar  school  stage,  and 
you  would  have  two  branches  of  higher  education. 
Your  industrial  and  technical  schools  would  begin 
with  elementary  science,  probably  following  on  the 
instruction  of  the  grammar  school,  and  you  would 
have  your  class-rooms  and  laboratories  there,  and 
your  class  instruction  connected  with  the  technical 
departments  and  workshops  where  processes  are 
taught,  and  the  science  underlying  them. 

I  suppose  you  would  be  able  to  count  before  you 
began  on  all  these  schools  being  utilized.  That  is 
my  opinion  of  what  I  see  in  America — of  the  spirit 
in  America  as  compared  with  England.  You  would 
also  be  able  to  utilize,  as  we  do,  some  of  "the  water 
that  has  passed  the  mill,''  in  the  sense  that  some 
of  these  people  who  have  already  gone  early  in  life 
to  a  trade  will  find  out  how  much  they  must  know 
before  they  become  masters  of  their  crafts,  and 
therefore  would  attend  evening  classes;  and  thus, 
I  think,  pursuing  similar  lines  to  those  we  have  pur- 
sued during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  for  evening 
students,  you  would  afford  even  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  your  people  already  employed  gaining  a 
living  than  we  do;  you  would  af  o  d  them  oppor- 
timities  by  day  school  training  as  well  as  by  evening 
instruction  !or  those  gaining  a  living,  to  become  a 
still  more  cultivated  industrial  population,  worthy 
of  the  resources  of  your  great  coimtry. 


Shall  We  Have  Common  Sense  Even  in  Spelling? 


Rupert  Hughes,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


Tliere  has  been  some  marvelous  rallying  to  the 
^f  ^nse  of  etymology  by  people  who,  I'll  swear,  had 
^  SO  to  the  dictionary  to  be  sure  how  to  spell  it. 
«^ir  train  of  thought  reminds  me  of  the  English 
^^tson  for  keeping  the  "u"  in  honor — to  show  that 
c^ame  into  our  language  via  the  French.  If  you 
^3^,  ''But,  in  the  first  place,  it  didn't  come  from 
^5>xineur';  in  the  second  place,  it  doesn't  show  it, 
it  did;  and  in  the  third  place,  if  it  did,  why  in  the 
^-xiae  of  Heaven  should  I  in  my  day  and  generation 
^d  a  superfluous  letter  to  a  lot  of  words  to  show 
■^^t  they  came  from  a  language  they  didn't  come 
X>xn?"  To  this  the  Englishman  blandly  answers 
^^i^cause!"  No  wonder  Britannia  is  represented 
^    ^  woman. 

There's  an  ugly  phase  to  the  matter,  too,  a  mean, 
^^xciless  revelation  of  human  character.  Educa- 
^irs  favor  the  new  spelling  almost  unanimously, 
•^c^use  they  see  the  eternal  droves  of  children 
^^^Mied  year  after  year  thru  the  torments  of  learning 
'^  spell  a  language  which  laughs  at  analogy  and 
^^^^)ises  system. 

^ut  it  is  not  necessary  to  talk  altruistically  of 
tixldren.  We  grown-ups  ourselves  cannot  spell, 
ciefy  any  scholar  on  earth  to  write  a  book  and  not 
jj^xisult  a  dictionary — and  when  he  gets  to  the 
■^c^tionary  he  will  find  several  hundred  words  which 
^^  lexicographers  themselves  cannot  spell  without 
f^i^pute.  The  most  learned  authors  freely  confess 
-"'^t  they  have  been  saved  from  humiliating  blunders 
^^^  proofreaders.  And  who  ever  saw  a  proof- 
[l^^ider  that  could  exist  without  a  fat  dictionary  at 
^is  elbow? 

^    This  condition  works  even   more  harm  among 

*^visiness  men.     It  is  notorious  that  half  of  them 

^^^  saved  from  abject  disgrace  by  their  stenographers. 

riiis  is  as  true  of  college  graduates  as  of  selfmade 

P^^n.    Surely,  it  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  have    a 

^^'^guage  so  spelled  that  a  man  with  intelligence 

enough  to  make  a  million  dollars  should  find  himself 

^  child  among  briers  (or  should  I  write  ''briars"), 

^*^en  it  comes  to  what  should  be  the  simplest,  least 

S^taining  thing  on  earth,  the  spelling  of  the  words 

^^t  represent  ideas. 


A  practical  phase  of  the  situation  suggests  itself 
forcibly  to  ipe.  I  had  writer's  cramp  once  for  a 
year,  and  every  individual  letter  I  wrote  meant 
a  twinge  as  of  toothache.  Lord,  how  I  hated  the 
eternal  baggage  of  silent  or  worse  than  silent  letters! 
There's  "though,"  fifty  per  cent,  of  it  useless  lum- 
ber— and  how  many  other  words  have  their  thirty- 
five  per  cent.,  or  forty  per  cent.,  or  their  ten  per 
cent.,  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  of  silent  freight. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  go  into  the  infinite 
inconsistencies  of  English  spelling,  or  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  in  trying  to  unify  it,  committed  even  more 
crimes  from  his  very  pretense  of  consistency.  It 
was  he  that  foisted  the  "u"  on  "honour"  and  other 
words  with  false  etymology,  while  he  omitted  it 
from  words  where  it  belonged  by  the  same  laws. 

I  can  only  say  that  those  who  are  deaf  to  the 
appeals  of  common  sense,  of  progress,  or  even  of 
common  humanity,  in  the  matter  of  spelling,  ought 
to  read  a  little  more  history,  and  learn  to  realize 
how  irresistibly  the  progress  has  gone  on  toward 
reasonableness  and  unity.  But  it  has  been  the 
progress  of  a  glacier — a  yard  a  century.  Why  not 
help  it  on  for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones  to  come,  who 
ought  not  to  spend  so  much  time  and  pain  learning 
to  spell,  when  life  is  so  short  and  unavoidable  sor- 
rows so  plentiful? 

Especially  let  those  Americans  who  have  beplas- 
tered  the  President  for  his  act  realize  that  the  very 
words  they  use  against  him  are  used  against  their 
own  spellings  by  the  English  people.  They  call 
our  American  spelling  "vile"  and  "filthy."  They 
say  that  if  we  had  any  "honour"  we  would  not  omit 
the  "u"  from  it.  Their  historian  Freeman  said  he 
would  "rather  be  burned  at  the  stake  than  spell 
'neighbour'  without  the  'u,'  which  meant  that  he 
would  like  to  bum  at  the  stake  any  one  who  so 
spelled  it — and  that  includes  all  Americans.  And 
finally,  let  us  remember  the  words  of  the  most 
eminent  and  reasonable  of  American  scholars  in 
the  English  language.  Professor  Lounsbury.  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  new  spelling:  "There 
is  nothing  on  earth  more  contemptible  than  English 
spelling,  except  the  reasons  given  for  continuing  it.' 
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Boston's  High  School  of  Commerce. 

By  F.  W.  CoBURN. 

The  most  important  new  feature,  beyond  ques- 
tion, of  the  Boston  school  sytem,  which  re-opened 
after  the  vacation  on  September  12,  is  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  1905,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
emphatic  passage  of  recommendation  in  Mayor 
Fitzgerald's  inaugural  address.  Thru  the  creation 
of  such  a  school,  Boston  comes  in  closely  after  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  both  of  which  cities  have 
recently  opened  commercial  secondary  schools. 
That  the  trading  center  of  New  England  was  not 
the  very  first  in  this  field  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  merchants  of  the 
city  are  Scotchmen,  either  by  birth  or  by  immediate 
descent.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  canny  race  to 
allow  the  value  of  a  new  thing  to  be  tested  elsewhere 
—in  this  instance  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
American  cities  just  mentioned. 

The  new  school  has  just  started  with  accommo- 
dations for  about  160  boys,  in  the  reconstructed 
Winthrop  Street  School,  in  the  Roxbury  district, 
close  by  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  whose  labora- 
tories will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial 
pupils.  A  four  years'  course  has  been  planned, 
altho  at  the  outset  only  three  classes  have  been 
organized.  The  required  subjects  are  English, 
German,  and  Frencn,  or  Spanish,  mathematics, 
bookkeeping,  physics,  chemistry,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, general  history,  economic  history,  type- 
writing, commercial  law,  and  political  economy. 
Electives  are  offered  in  stenography,  advanced 
bookkeeping,  advanced  science,  freehand  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  commercial  desiming.  It 
is  intended  ultimately  to  add  a  supplementaiy 
course  for  graduate  students,  each  of  whom  will 
restrict  his  choice  to  one  of  the  four  following 
groups:  Merchandise,  wholesale  and  retail,  with 
courses  in  salesmanship;  transportation,  both  by 
land  and  sea;  accounting,  auditing,  banking,  and 
brokerage;  manufacturing,  including  chemistry, 
physics,  technology,  textiles,  and  metal  goods. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  qualincations  of 
the  principal  of  a  school  representing  a  new  departure 
from  the  traditional  secondary  education,  Boston  is 
fortimate  in  having  secured  as  head  of  the  High 
School  of  (Commerce,  Frank  V.  Thompson,  who  as 
principal  of  the  Bigelow  Evening  School,  has 
superintended  instruction  in  some  of  the  branches 
which  are  to  be  taught  in  the  new  school,  and  who 
has  just  returned  from  several  months'  study  of 
the  work  of  German  and  other  European  institutes 
of  commerce.  Mr.  Thompson  is  pedagogically  well 
qualified  for  the  responsibility  he  undertakes.  He 
was  for  several  years  a  pupil  of  Professor  Hanus  at 
Harvard.  An  evening  spent  with  him  at  the  Big- 
elow School  last  winter  convinced  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  here  is  a  man  exceptionally  well  qualified 
to  carry  on  any  work  requiring  the  application  of 
established  principles  to  new  conditions.  Much  of 
the  success,  for  example,  of  the  free  evening  course 
in  salesmanship,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  any  public  school  system  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  due  to  the  persistence  and  plainness 
of  speech  with  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  presented 
h  s  needs  to  the  school  committee  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  department  store  managers  on  the  other  hand. 

In  speaking  of  the  group  of  required  studies,  Mr. 
Thompson  explains  that  as  subjects  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  different  from  the  studies  of  the 
ordinary  high  school,  but  that  every  one  of  them 
will  be  taught  with  a  commercial  end  in  view. 
Thus,  in  the  teaching  of  languages,  altho  the  elements 
must  be  imparted  as  in  all  schools,  there  will  be  an 
attempt  from  the  start  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with 


the  terms  of,  and  phraseology  of  every-day  busii 
Mathematics  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  taught  h 
relation  to  commercial  problems.  History,  g 
raphy,  and  economics  are  imparted  with  the 
of  conveying  thoroly  and  logically  about  the  a 
kind  of  knowledge  that  an  alert  business  : 
"picks  up"  in  the  course  of  his  career. 

The  electives  and  graduate  courses  will  t 
lieutenants  and  captains  of  industry  in  so  far  f 
at  least  as  they  are  successful.  The  thought  i 
give  training  in  the  distribution  of  goods — b,  dm 
that  has  been  surprisingly  neglected,  conside 
the  attention  paid  to  scientific  education  in 
production  of  useful  articles. 

"In  general,"  Mr.  Thompson  says,  "the  air 
the  school  is  to  turn  out  a  business  man  ra 
than  a  clerk;  to  give  abroad  training  in  the  proa 
of  commerce,  preparing  a  boy  for  the  enterpri 
side  of  trade;  for  going  out  among  men  and  d 
things,  rather  than  sitting  at  a  desk  and  kee 
tabs  on  the  work  of  others.  Hence  the  empl 
on  foreign  languages,  for  our  trade  is  evenrw 
extending  among  people  of  other  tongues;  on 
actual  practice  of  science  as  it  appears  in  busii 
with  the  application  of  mathematics  in  abrid 
calculations  and  ensuring  accurate  work." 


Frank  V.  Thompson, 

Head  Master  of  Boston's  New  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

The  advance  work  of  the  Germans  in  this  der 
ment  of  education  has  necessarily  influenced 
directors  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Comm* 
As  all  the  world  knows,  there  are  already  impoi 
secondary  institutions  of  commercial  educatio 
Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  other  Ger 
cities.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  go  out 
an  understanding  of  the  theory  and  practic 
trade  which  makes  them  formidable  and  < 
invincible  competitors  of  the  energetic  but  untra 
Americans,  of  the  sturdy  but  untrained  Bri' 
In  this  country  one  frequently  hears  compl: 
that  the  professions  have  become  commercial 
the  day  is  perhaps  approaching  when  all  bus 
here,  as  in  Germany,  will  have  been  professional 

The  need  of  a  professional  spirit  among  our 
cantile  classes  is  obvious  enough.  Thomas 
Lawson  not  long  ago,  in  discussing  "The  Ca 
Competition,"  with  its  author,  Sidney  Reeve, 
that  the  fact  which  has  impressed  him  more  i 
any  other  in  his  career,  is  the  dense  ignon 
among  average  business  men  of  the  simplest] 
ciples  of  economics.  Such  institutions  as  the  C 
mercial  High  School  of  New  York,  with  its  2 
pupils  (and  a  large  waiting  list),  and  the  on< 
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Philadelphia,  with  its  attendance  of  1,000,  and  this 
school  which  Boston  is  inaugurating,  hold  out  a 
promise  that  thirty  or  forty  years  hence  no  financier, 
however  ready  with  generalizations,  will  presume  to 
make  such  an  accusation  regarding  the  generality 
of  his  calling. 

A  man  whose  ideas  undoubtedly  have  contributed 
to  shape  the  new  institution  in  the  New  England 
metropolis  is  James  J.  Storrow,  of  the  school  board, 
himself  a  member  of  the  most  famous  of  Boston 
banking  houses.  Mr.  Storrow  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  movement  that  looks  to  studying  (Jerman 
methods  of  commercial  education  and  applying 
them  in  this  country — as  accurately  as  the  difference 
of  conditions  permits.  He  recently  returned  from 
a  business  trip  which  embraced  the  principal  finan- 
cial centers  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  he  said  that 
he  had  been  most  impressed,  as  on  twelve  previous 
trips  of  similar  scope,  with  the  continued  and 
phenomenal  progress  of  the  Fatherland. 

"Grermany,"  he  said,  "is  ever  alert  for  new  ideas. 
In  this  respect  she  is  like  Japan.  She  literally 
scours  the  world  for  new  methods  in  enlarging  and 
perfecting  her  technical  educational  system.  The 
result  is  apparent  on  every  hand  in  her  over-shadow- 
ing position  in  the  commercial  world.  Her  new 
Commissioner  of  Education  made  a  visit  to  this 
country  last  year  expressly  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
our  experiments  in  the  field  of  industrial  education. 
When  returning  home,  he  was  asked  what  was  the 
most  wonderful  thing  he  had  seen  in  America.  He 
replied  that  it  was  our  juvenile  courts." 


Fags  and  Fagging. 

By  York  Hopewell,  B.A.,  in  "B.  0.  P." 

There  are  in  England  four  public  schools  which 
stand  out  pre-eminently  still  as  supporters  of  the 
fagging  system,  and  others  which  well  back  up  these 
four.  The  quartette  which  thus  gains  additional 
renown  is  composed  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Westminster;  whilst  two  others  which  are  little 
behind  some  of  these  in  the  matter  of  "fagging" 
are  Malvern  (College  and  Winchester.  Some  other 
schools  have  a  certain  amoimt  of  "fag-work" 
imposed  upon  the  yoimger  boys  in  their  midst,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  but  the  supreme  six  stand  im- 
touched  in  their  glory  as  homes  and  solid  support- 
ers of  fagging. 

We  need  say  little  about  the  terrible  fagging  of 
olden  days  at  these  schools;  of  the  inhumanity 
then  prevalent,  but  now  obsolete;  of  the  degrading 
tasks  then  set  poor  fags,  tasks  now  unknown  to 
their  happy  successors.  The  fagging  carried  on 
to-day  at  the  schools  mentioned  Ls  a  practice  and 
discipline  which  has  very  much  to  commend  it; 
it  possesses  many  good  points  which  produce 
undoubtedly  excellent  results.  Let  us  begin  with 
Eton,  which  is  still  the  premier  abode  of  fagging. 
Amongst  the  "Oppidans  all  the  lower-form  boys 
are  liable  to  be  fagged,  and  any  Oppidan  high  up 
in  the  school  may  have  two,  sometimes  three,  fags 
at  his  beck  and  call.  Amongst  the  "(Collegers" 
only  boys  in  their  first  year  can  be  called  upon  to  do 
fag-duty.  The  work  of  the  various  fags  usually 
runs  on  regular  lines.  The  fag  calls  his  master  in 
the  morning,  makes  toast  for  breakfast,  fills  the 
bath,  and  brings  hot  water  for  shaving,  etc.  He 
has  to  keep  a  constant  eye  on  his  fag-master's  fire 
during  the  day  in  winter,  and  see  that  it  bums  well. 
He  must  be  ready  to  go  any  errands  when  required, 
especially  to  the  confectioner's  or  other  establish- 
ments patronized  by  his  superiors. 

Royalty  is  not  exempt  from  fag-duty  when  royalty 
is  located  at  Eton  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
The  present   Duke  of  Saxe-Cbburg,   when  Prince 


Leopold  of  Albany,  was  at  Eton,  and  was  appointed 
fag  to  one  of  the  praepcsters  of  his  time.  More 
than  one  recent  scholar  of  Eton  can  tell  how  he  was 
invited  to  lunch  with  that  praepostor,  and  foimd 
the  Prince  busy  doing  fag-duty  diuing  the  inter- 
esting meal.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  when  at 
Eton,  was  fag  for  a  well-known  youth  who  later  be- 
came a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  one  of  his  chief  ad- 
versaries. The  present  Prime  Minister  acted  as 
fag  to  the  present  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  was  made 
to  do  his  fagging  thoroly,  too!  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  in  his  day,  objected  very  strongly  to  fag- 
ging, and  caused  a  scene  about  it,  but  had  to  yield 
eventually.  Afterwards  he  became  one  of  the 
great  advocates  of  fagging,  and  the  late  Canon 
Harvey,  of  Gloucester,  was  fag  to  the  poet,  who  was 
extremely  kind  and  considerate  towards  him,  and 
of  whom  the  Canon  used  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  in  later  life,  declaring  how  proud  he  himself 
felt  it  having  been  so  honored. 

Besides  Eton,  another  royal  school — that  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Westminster — is  undoubtedly  a 
great  home  of  fagging.  It  is  only  within  very  recent 
years  that  Westminster  has  come  into  line  with 
modem  ideas  and  adopted  a  fairly  mild  system 
compared  with  its  former  regime  of  fagging.  Even 
so  late  as  1893  all  the  "third  elections" — i.  e., 
"King's  Scholars"  in  their  third  year — ^and  all  their 
seniors,  had  the  power  of  fagging,  and  could  use  that 
power  from  6:45  A.  M.  till  9  P.  M.,  except,  of  course, 
during  school  hours.  Nowadays  no  junior  may  be 
fagged  before  breakfast  nor  after  supper,  and  only 
the  monitors  have  the  right  to  own  fags,  of  whom 
some  possess  one,  some  two,  and  some,  very  rarely, 
three. 

The  fag-master  at  Westminster  liberally  recog- 
nizes the  services  rendered  by  his  fag.  Apart  from 
occasional  gifts  and  help,  he  is  expected,  according 
to  custom,  to  present  each  fag  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  service  with  at  least  a  sovereign's  worth  of 
useful  books.  A  unique  custom  at  Westminter 
is  that,  during  the  winter  terms,  the  monitors  have 
to  make  toast  for  the  fags  instead  of  the  fags  for  the 
monitors.  No  other  school  has  this  strange,  but 
ancient,  custom. 

When  any  monitor  wishes  to  call  his  fag  he  does 
not  shout  "Fag,"  as  at  most  other  schools,  but 
"Elec,"  which  is  short  for  "election."  On  that  cry 
being  heard,  all  fags,  of  whatever  master,  have  to 
rush  to  find  out  what  is  wanted,  and  by  whom. 
Very  inconvenient  is  it  for  the  poor  fags,  who  are 
perhaps  just  breakfasting,  to  have  to  hurry  off  at 
the  cry  with  mouths  half-full,  and  to  have  to  push 
past  many  feeding  companions  who  object  audibly 
to  the  interruption.  But  the  trouble  is  taken  in 
good  part,  after  all,  for  all  "first  elections"  have 
had  to  do  it,  and  these  same  elections  expect  to 
make  others  do  it  in  due  course.  Should  the  fag- 
master  want  some  particular  fag,  he  calls  out 
"Election  Jackson,"  or  whatever  the  boy's  name  is. 

There  is  one  splendid  rule  in  vogue  at  Westminster. 
No  fag  is  allowed  to  begin  any  reply  to  his  master 
with  the  words,  "I  think"  or  "I  thought."  He  is 
expected  to  "know,"  and,  if  he  doesn't,  he  must  go 
and  find  out  before  he  answers.  The  common 
excuse  of  all  schoolboys  who  do  wrong,  or  fail  to  do 
their  duty,  that  they  "thought"  this  or  that,  never 
succeeds  at  the  school  under  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey. 

Harrow  School  is  also  great  on  fagging,  tho  it  has 
much  modified  its  former  regime,  which  used  to  be 
very  severe.  To-day  all  boys  below  the  Upper 
Remove  have  to  fag,  except  those  who  have  been 
three  years  at  least  in  a  house.  One  fag  musfe  be 
always  in  house  during  the  day  to  go  small  errands 
and  to  look  after  the  fires  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys. 
His  day's  work  in  this  line  comes  to  an  end  at  8 
P.  M.  When  required  by  any  fag-master  he  is 
summoned  by  a  prolonged  call  of  "Bo-o-oy!"  and 
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there  is  quite  an  art  in  learning  to  shout  this  word 
(peculiar  to  Harrow),  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
fag  hear,  and  let  him  know  at  the  same  time  who  has 
called  for  him. 

Day-fags  serve  in  their  turns  for  a  day  at  a  time, 
and  a  list  of  them  is  kept  in  each  boarding-house. 
Night-fags  have  to  arrange  their  masters'  beds,  see 
to  the  books,  etc.,  and  do  duty  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
as  their  hours  are  so  much  shorter.  All  "finds"  or 
messes  of  Sixth  Form  boys,  too,  have  fags  to  them- 
selves, whose  period  of  duty  lasts  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  and  who  bring  up  breakfast  or  tea  on  trays 
for  their  masters;  go  outside  to  recognized  shops  for 
eatables  when  wanted;  clear  up  the  tables  after  the 
meals  are  over;  and  make  the  rooms  presentable — 
more  or  less. 

In  olden  days  Charterhouse  brought  the  refine- 
ments of  fagging  to  their  utmost  perfection.  The 
fag  used  to  have  to  call  his  master  punctually  at 
6:45  A.M.,  and  every  five  minutes  after  that  till  7:15, 
if  the  older  boy  did  not  wish  to  rise  before!  It  was 
a  grand  chance  for  catching  a  lazy  or  sleepv  fag, 
and  was  seldom  allowed  to  pass  when  the  higher 
boy  wished  to  impress  a  sense  of  duty  on  the  lower 
one.  The  fag  had  to  get  hot  water,  make  the  toast, 
cook  the  bacon  and  eggs,  and  dust  the  room.  A 
similar  procedure  was  waiting  him  at  supper  time. 

Nowadays  the  modem  fags  at  Charterhouse  have 
what  is  known  as  "hall-fagging."  Sixteen  of  the 
lower  boys  have  to  attend,  four  at  a  time,  in  hall, 
and  to  carry  out  orders  whilst  the  monitors  are  at 
breakfast  or  tea.  Two  fags  in  each  house  have  to 
act  as  "under-librarians" — that  is,  they  have  to 
dust  the  books,  keep  them  in  good  order,  arrange 
them,  and  register  all  that  are  borrowed  or  returned. 
There  is  also  a  special  fag  in  each  house  appointed 
to  be  "cup-faff,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  all 
cups  and  trophies  won  by  his  house,  to  keep  them 
clean  and  in  their  places,  etc. 

New  boys  at  Charterhouse  are  allowed  a  fort- 
night's grace  before  they  are  put  to  fag-duty.  They 
are  then  apportioned  to  the  various  monitors,  and 
each  monitor  has  usually  two  or  three  fags. 

At  Winchester  the  fagging  system  has  somewhat 
abated,  in  comparison  with  the  rival  "Royal" 
schools  at  Eaton  and  Westminster.  There  are 
eighteen  "prefects,"  and  every  prefect  has  one  fag, 
called  a  "valet,"  who  performs  many  duties.  These 
include  clearing  the  desk  after  his  master  has  done 
study,  and  carrying  the  master's  books  upstairs 
at  night  and  downstairs  in  the  morning;  sweeping 
up  the  room  and  dusting  it;  lighting  the  nres; 
taking  letters  to  post;  and  washing  up  after  the 
"grubbing"  of  the  prefects.  All  these  tasks  have 
seldom  to  be  done  now,  tho  they  may  be  ordered  by 
the  fag-master.  The  eight  "tolley-keepers" — the 
"candle-keepers"  of  former  days — can  also  have  a 
fag  each  as  well  as  the  prefects.  When  a  prefect  at 
Winchester  wants  a  fag  to  wash  out  his  teapot,  or 
to  run  an  errand,  he  does  not  call  "Bo-o-oy,"  as  at 
Harrow,  nor  "Elec,"  as  at  Westminster,  nor  "Fag," 
as  at  Rugby.  His  well-known  shout  is  "Here!" 
and  woe  betide  the  luckless  junior  who  is  then 
caught  lagging  instead  of  hurrying  up. 

Rugby  allows  the  Sixth  Form  to  fag  any  boys 
not  in  the  Upper  School.  The  duties  of  fags  at 
Tom  Brown's  old  school  are  more  prosaic  than  at 
some  of  its  rivals,  for  they  are  mostly  such  dull 
work  as  sweeping  and  dusting  the  studies,  making 
fires,  going  errands,  and,  very  rarely,  making  toast. 
Most  of  the  glamor  that  surrounds  fagging  at  Eton 
or  Westminster  is  absent  at  Rugby,  owing  greatly  to 
the  much-modified  form  fagging  now  takes  there. 

At  Radley  College  fagging  is  not  by  any  means 
obsolete.  All  the  "Lower  School"  is  faggable  by 
the  whole  of  the  prefects,  by  members  of  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  by  all  First  Caps — i.e.,those  who  belong 
to  the  chief  teams  for  cricket,  football,  rowing,  etc. 


Each  prefect  has  two  private  fags,  who  hj 
devote  their  sole  attention  to  his  wants,  an< 
not  be  fagged  by  any  one  else.  The  prefect 
of  course,  lag  any  other  faggable  boy  besides 
but  the  two  private  fags  will  do  all  his  regular 

There  are  also  at  Radley  a  certain  app 
number  of  school-fags  known  as  "lob-fags,' 
have  to  collect  balls  after  games  at  football 
and  there  are  also  "library-fags,"  who  have  t 
after  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  These  & 
fags  and  library  fags  are  exempt  from  general  h 

Bradfield  College  supports  a  very  mild  sysl 
fagging.  Only  prefects  are  allowed  to  owe 
whose  duties  consist  chiefly  in  either  running  e 
or  tidying  up  their  masters'  studies.  The  p: 
themselves  are  not  at  all  strict  with  the  fags 
indeed,  fagging  at  Bradfield  seems  now  almost  £ 
niscence  compared  with  that  at  Harrow,  Eto 

At  Malvern  College  fagging  has  always  e 
Under  the  old  rules  laid  down  for  it-  it  was  or 
that  all  boys  should  fag  until  they  had  reach 
Upper  School,  unless  they  had  been  at  the  ( 
three  years.    Some  little  time  back,  howe 
new  regulation  was  brought  into  effect,  and 
in  vogue,  by  virtue  of  which  all  boys  have 
for  three  years,  with  two  exceptions.    The 
(1)  boys  who  are  in  or  above  the  Middle  Fiftl 
sical.  Lower  Modem  First,  and  Army  Secom 
have  to  fag  for  two  years  only;   and  (2),  boj 
have  obtained    "house-colors,"    who  have 
duty  as  fags  for  one  year  only. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  system  i 
ging  at  Malvern  College  is  almost  as  severe  *j 
in  vogue  at  the  public  schools  to-day,  at  an 
in  the  length  of  service  imposed,  if  not  in  the 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  fags.  Probably  onlj 
or  Harrow  can  equal  it,  and  their  fag-time  i 
reaches  to  a  full  three  years  for  each  jimior  be 
goes  to  the  school. 

One  great  end  is  served  by  the  fagging  s; 
an  end  which  is  often  overlooked  by  its  oppc 
It  effectually  prevents  the  bullying  of  i 
boys,  as  no  boy  in  any  Seventh  or  Upper 
Form  who  has  a  fag  will  allow  that  fag  to  be 
bothered  or  bullied  by  other  boys.  The  fag-n 
are  all  very  jealous  of  their  fags,  and  always  re 
protect  them,  to  help  them,  and  to  forwarc 
interests  when  possible.  And  this  advantage  c 
at  every  great  school  where  fagging  is  in  vo 
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Psychology  and  physiology,  separately  and  com- 
bined, have  supplied  so  many  data  upon  which  modem 
educational  forces  depend  that  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  question  as  to  the  physician's  right  in  the  prem- 
ises. His  position,  however,  is  one  of  cooperation  and 
counsel,  leaving  to  the  pedagog  the  practical  test  of 
the  value  of  any  observations  and  deductions. 

The  medical  profession  has  based  its  conclusions 
as  to  the  prevalence  and  extent  of  nervousness, 
over-pressure,  physical  defects  and  deformities 
among  school  children  upon  limited  statistics 
gathered  in  the  consulting  room.  That  many  path- 
ological conditions  among  school  children  have  their 
origin  in  the  school-room,  or  in  the  school  curriculum 
is  now  admitted  generally;  to  charge  all  such  defects 
to  the  school  life  is  a  serious  error,  as  well  as  an 
injustice.  The  encouragement  of  such  a  belief 
among  the  people  works  much  harm. 

Home  Cannot  Keep  Pace. 

The  cause  lies  often  in  the  extra-school  life 
wholly.  It  may  be  beyond  this  even,  and  traceable 
only  after  the  family  history  and  home  life  have 
been  investigated.  The  family  physician  is  the 
proper  person  to  give  such  facts  their  true  weight. 
Modem  conditions  have  tended  to  separate  widely 
the  school  and  the  home.  The  branches  taught  in 
the  schools  to-day  have  so  multiplied  that  the  home 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  apace. 

The  conditions  existing  in  the  present  educational 
system  in  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes: 

1.  That  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  all  children 
are  alike  or  sufficiently  alike  to  march  forward 
together  in  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  way. 

2.  That  there  are  those  who  need  more  time. 

3.  That  there  are  those  mentally  unfit  and  un- 
able to  progress. 

The  first  proposition  is  contradicted  by  such  a 
mass  of  incontrovertible  testimony  that  its  con- 
sideration seems  hardly  necessary,  yet  it  is  so  firmly 
fbced  by  tradition  that  its  overthrow  has  never  been 
accomplished.  Whatever  argument  there  may  have 
been  in  1636  for  the  introduction  of  a  completed 
educational  system,  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  repeated  attempts  to  transplant  an  homo- 
geneous system  and  fit  it  to  our  heterogeneous 
population  and  interests  naturally  resulted  in 
failure.  Educational  systems  are  indigenous,  and 
cannot  be  imported  in  full  bloom,  nor  has  there  been 
fruit  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  the  experi- 
ment, even  if  it  was  possible. 

Observing  the  ceaseless  agitation  upon  school 
reform  which  dominates  all  spheres  of  society  in 
Germany  to-day,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  in  adopting  for  home  use  any 
system  now  in  vogue  in  Europe. 

Data  From  Kindergartens. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  data  as  to  the  con- 
ditions in  our  American   schools.     We  may,  how- 
ever, gain  some  information  by  a  study  of  the  kin- 
dergartens, the  latest  *' system"  transported  to  this 
country.     Since  1873  these  kindergarten  classes  have 
grown  from  42,  with  73  teachers  and  1,252  pupils, 
to   (1902)  3,244  classes,  5,935  teachefs  and  205,432 
Pupils  in  289  different  cities.    It  is  claimed  that 
children  under  six  years  of  age  who  have  not  had  a 
kindergarten  training  are  unfit  to  enter  the  first 
primaiy  grade,  also  that   children  entering  school 
vmder  five  years  three  months  of  age,  without  kinder- 
garten training,  failed  to  the  number  of  60  per  cent. 
tx)  gain  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the 


primary  school.  While  only  35  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  kindergarten  work  failed  in  this  promotion. 

Among  children  six  years  and  over  the  failure  of 
promotion  at  the  end  of  the  first  primary  years 
were  21  per  cent,  for  non-kindergartners,  and  10 
per  cent,  for  kindergartners.  Nothing  is  offered 
to  show  how  the  physical  condition  of  the  two 
groups  compared,  the  effect  of  confinement  in 
school-rooms  with  at  least  restricted  benefits  of  pure 
air,  of  enforced  freedom  from  muscular  activity, 
and  of  the  imposed  mental  effort.  Neither  is  it 
known  whether  children  come  to  kindergarten 
already  defective  or  mentally  unfit  for  systematic 
school  play  even. 

We  know  that  the  age  at  which  children  enter 
kindergarten  is  the  period  of  the  most  rapid  increase 
in  brain  weight,  as  well  as  the  period  when  second 
dentition  is  an  irritating  element  of  growth.  The 
balance  between  exhaustion  and  fatigue  is  imper- 
ceptible and  easily  upset.  It  is  a  period  requiring 
the  closest  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
individual  child,  a  serious  responsibility  for  a  teacher 
to  assume.  The  startling  statistics  upon  eye  defects 
furnished  by  medical  inspection,  the  wrinkled, 
contracted  brows  of  school  children  to-day,  the 
distorted  ankles,  curved  spines  and  incipient  tuber- 
culosis noted  among  children  in  the  early  grades 
of  school  life  make  a  close  study  of  kindergarten 
conditions  a  necessary  step  in  building  an  American 
educational  system. 

During  the  succeeding  nine  years  following  kin- 
dergarten, the  child  is  put  thru  a  process  of  mental 
development  which  is  so  antagonistic  to  and  in 
direct  violation  of  established  physiological  facts 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  any  child  who  has 
maintained  his  physical  and  mental  equilibrium  of 
maximum  relative  growth  has  done  so  in  spite  of 
the  educational  system  rather  than  by  means  of  it. 
The  question  is  one  of  medical  supervision,  rather 
than  of  over-crowded  curriculum.  It  is  not  a  weaker 
curriculum  which  is  needed  so  much  as  is  a  fitting 
of  the  present  curriculum  to  the  physiological 
development  of  the  individual.  Such  a  fitting  would 
react  so  favorably  upon  the  individual  and  group  of 
individuals  that  the  average  physical  and  mental 
status  would  be  greatly  raised. 

System  of  Grading  Bars  Progress. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  this  progress  is  the  system 
of  school  grading.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  children  are  mentally  and  physically  unequal, 
nor  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  a  school  program 
which  will  turn  out  all  pupils  at  an  equal  stage  of 
development.  Any  such  program  must  fall  short 
of  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  in  bright  pupils, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  drives  the  slower  pupils 
forward  at  a  pace  often  disastrous  to  genuine  prog- 
ress. Such  classing  is  artificial  and  has  no  founda- 
tion in  nature. 

Neither  can  children  be  graded  according  to  their 
ages.  More  than  forty  per  cent,  of  children  in  primary 
grades  are  beyond  the  age  considered  normal  for 
those  grades,  and  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  in  the  grammar  schools  are  over  the 
maximum  age.  Grading  has  been  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  mental  traits  and  upon  an  intellectual 
basis  without  regard  to  the  physical  growth  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  individual  child.  Growth  and  develop- 
ment are  not  the  same  thing,  nor  equivalent  even. 
The  brain  has  practically  completed  its  growth  at 
seven  years,  the  development  has  then  scarcely  begun. 
That  the  weight  of  the  brain  has  little  to  guide  us 
as  an  index  of  its  development  is  a  matter  of  common 
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observation  in  pathology.  There  is,  however,  one 
estimate  which  is  fairly  indicative  of  health  and 
mental  development,  namely,  the  ratio  between  the 
weight  and  the  height  of  the  individual. 

Prof.  William  T.  Porter  showed  vears  ago  (1893) 
that  there  is  a  constant  parallelism  between  physical 
superiority  and  mental  capacity,  and  while  the  rule 
may  have  notable  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  person  is  more  likely  to  reach  his  highest 
mental  development  only  when  he  reaches  the 
physical  growth  and  development  which  nature  has 
marked  out  for  him.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  small  or  weak  men  are  always  less  effi- 
cient mentally  than  are  large  men,  but  many  names 
might  be  mentioned  from  ancient  and  modem  times 
showing  that  leaders  among  men  have  most  often 
been  those  who  possessed  great  physical  strength. 

Abuse  in  School  Athletics. 

This  physical  development  must  be  physiological, 
i.  e.y  it  must  be  kept  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
physiological  range  of  the  endurance  and  capacity 
of  the  parts  involved.  If  this  be  true  there  is  an 
accompanying  increase  of  heieht  and  weight  and 
mental  development.  As  sucn,  physical  develop- 
ment has  an  educational  value.  Its  abuse  is  the 
rule  to-day  in  the  so-called  school  athletics,  football, 
basketball,  etc. 

In  the  reform  already  started  much  depends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  physician.  Its  proper  ad- 
justment rather  than  its  complete  abolition,  is  the 
desire  of  the  most  ardent  reformers.  To  restrict 
the  amount  of  ph3rsical  exercise  too  rigidly  would 
be  an  injury  more  serious  than  the  present  greater 
evil.  Physical  education  is  one  of  the  greatest 
agents  in  preventive  medicine,  but  it  must  be  free 

f)lay,  not  forced  training;  exercise  must  be  cautious- 
y,  wisely,  and  carefully  fitted  to  the  individual 
lest  it  enkindle  into  activity  latent  disease  in 
bodies  already  weakened  by  poor  food,  bad  air, 
over-stimulation,  or  improper  living.  It  should  be 
the  means  whereby  mental  development  is  attained, 
not  the  end  sought  during  school  life. 

Factors  influencing  growth  in  height  and  weight 
are  many.  It  was  found  that  the  size  of  the  re- 
cruits during  the  Civil  War  varied  with  the  location 
from  which  they  were  selected.  Prof.  Henry  P. 
Bowditch's  pioneer  work  in  anthropometry  of 
Boston  school  children  offered  a  basis  for  educational 
guidance  which,  if  developed,  would  be  of  incal- 
culable help  to-day  in  solving  many  vexed  problems. 
Prof.  Bowditch  found  that  the  children  of  American 
bom  parents  were  taller  and  heavier  at  a  given  age 
than  the  children  of  foreign  parentage.  Whether 
race  is  the  factor,  or  whether  the  difference  is  due  to 
social  conditions,  might  be  solved  readily  to-day  when 
the  succeeding  generation  of  the  native  and  foreign 
bom  are  attending  the  same  schools,  with  the  differ- 
ence in  their  social  conditions  greatly  minimized. 

That  social  conditions  are  important  factors  in 
influencing  physical  development  is  generally  recog- 
nized. We  know  that  increase  of  weight  has  a  closer 
relation  to  health  than  increase  of  height,  and  that 
most  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  tuberculosis,  are 
foreshadowed  by  a  loss  of  weight.  On  the  other 
hand,  deprivation  of  the  comforts  of  life  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  diminish  the  stature  than  the  weight 
of  the  child.  No  systematic  pedagogic  study  of 
school  children  can  be  of  much  value  until  a  know- 
ledge is  gained  of  the  growth,  and  the  relationship 
of  this  growth,  to  the  mental  development  in  each 
individual  child.  This  is  not  attempted  in  any 
school  organization  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
The  recognition  of  the  evil  of  underfeeding  school 
children,  and  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion, calls  for  more  space  than  this  article  allows. 
This  evil  influence  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
scheme  for  an  educational  system. 


School  Programs  Should  be  Changed. 

School  programs  are  continued  upon  the 
lines  which  were  brought  from  England  in 
The  great  strain  of  examinations,  public  exhil 
etc.,  are  all  imposed  in  June  at  the  time  wb 
child  is  least  able.  Just  as  the  child  is  about  t 
upon  his  period  of  greatest  gain  in  weight  C 
to  December) ,  he  is  further  taxed  by  addinj 
mental  strain,  namely,  the  opening  of  the 
term.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  an 
physical  effort,  such  as  bowling,  riding,  etc. 
undertaken  after  a  long  rest,  will  cause  "blo< 
often  to  a  degree  bordering  upon  actual 
Now  when  we  set  pupils  to  work  under  unf 
surroundings  (new  teachers,  new  studies,  et 
cause  "mental  blocking,"  and  any  progress  r 
at  a  great  cost. 

The  plan  which  would  be  the  least  likely  tc 
the  health  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same  tin 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  mental  impro\ 
would  be  to  allow  the  child  to  continue  in  Sep 
after  his  long  rest  in  summer,  the  studies  ai 
ditions  familiar  to  him  in  June.  At  the  sam 
remove  the  exhausting,  nerve-racking  exam 
tests  of  June  and  transfer  them  to  January,  wl 
height  and  weight  curves  are  nearly  parallel,  i 
bodfy  is  in  a  natural  state  of  exhilaration. 

Every  physician  sees  cases  of  so-called  a\ 
among  school  children,  pure  and  simple  c 
worry  and  fatigue  produced  by  lack  of  ii 
Such  children  are  the  bright  ones  in  the 
usually,  whose  mental  activities  demand 
work,  but  who  are  held  in  line  by  grading,  n 
time  until  the  duller  ones  catch  up. 

Two  remedies  for  these  evils  seem  app 
one,  by  introducing  school  work  of  a  more 
or  nature-study  kind,  such  as  is  now  crowded  i 
winter  term;  second,  by  establishing  an  inten 
grade  under  superior  teachers  somewhere  n 

fmberal  age,  a  grade  to  act  as  a  clearing  h( 
urther  advancement. 

Benefit  of  Summer  Schools. 

The  first  proposition  (summer  schools),  a 
carried  out  at  summer  colonies  for  the  childr 
leave  town,  while  those  who  stay  at  home  w 
immeasurably  better  in  clean,  cool,  hygienic 
for  a  part  of  the  day  than  roaming  about  i 
and  water,  as  they  do  at  present.  The  gain  t 
children  whose  school  life  is  of  the  briefi 
would  be  very  great. 

By  the  second  arrangement  (the  clearing 
children  could  be  pushed  along  as  soon  i 
comprehended  a  given  subject,  without  rej 
grading,  until  they  reached  the  ''clearing 
Here  it  would  be  possible  to  estimate  propc 
real  knowledge  possessed  by  each  pupil,  an 
would  be  a  means  also  of  learning  whetl 
subjects  were  being  properly  taught,  both  ii 
tity  and  quality — an  unknown  factor  to-da 
children  would  have  to  pass  thru  this  test,  ; 
stigma  which  backward  children  feel  of  beinj 
back"  would  be  greatly  lessened.    The  feai 
parents  have   concerning  over-pressure   wc 
eliminated,  as  the  usual  cause  of  this  condit 
grading  system,  so  far  as  the  school  life 
concerned,  would  be  removed.     The  separs 
sexes  could  most  appropriately  be  inaugur 
this  stage.     Latent  epilepsy  would  be  sub: 
budding    criminality    blighted,    precocity 
directed,    and    physical    defects   recognized 
threatening  dangers  at  puberty.     The  neces 
special  classes  for  the  defective,  for  parental 
and  for  juvenile  courts  would  be  greatly  red 

Medical  Inspection. 

All  measures  of  relief  thus  far  employed  ha 
directed    toward    correcting    defects,    rathe 
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removing  causes.  These  measures  have  differed  with 
local  conditions.  In  Massachusetts,  fourteen  cities 
3jnd  towns  have  medical  inspection  of  schools,  and 
t^be  Legislature  has  passed  an  act,  which  goes  into 
eflect  September  1,  1906,  directing  the  school  com- 
rnittee  of  every  city  and  town  to  appoint  one  or  more 
school  physicians  to  the  public  schools  within  said 
city  or  town.  The  very  hopeful  element  of  this  act 
is  that  the  school  inspection  hereafter  introduced 
is  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  department,  and  not 
under  the  health  department,  as  heretofore. 

Medical    inspection    of    schools    by    physicians 
appointed   by  the  health  department  has  not  been 
satisfactory.    As  might  be  expected,  the  employes 
of  the  two  departments,  the  teacher  and  the  physi- 
cian, have  no  definite  idea  of  the  dividing  line  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  each.    There  has  been  no  open 
clashing,  but  we  may  agree  with  the  London  educa- 
tional   board    committee's    report,    that    medical 
insi>ection  "leaves  something  to  be  desired,  and 
there  is  much  opening  for  improvement." 

The  inspectors  are  agents  of  the  health  depart- 
ment at  present,  and  as  such  are  looked  upon  by  the 
children's  famihes  as  medical  police — persons  to  be 
aAToided,  not  assisted.  Wherever  anything  like 
effective  work  has  been  done,  it  has  been  accom- 
plished thru  the  co-operation  of  nurses,  and  not  by 
medical  inspection  alone. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  when  the  health 
department  and  the  educational  department  unite 
upon  the  question.  In  September,  1902,  the 
medical  inspectors  under  the  department  of  health 
excluded  10,567  children.  These  children  were 
advised  to  seek  proper  medical  treatment.  Many 
never  delivered  the  message  to  their  guardian,  and 
the  majority  became  involuntary  truants.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  the  department  added  nurses  to  tne 
medical  inspection,  and  the  result  was  that  only 
1,001  children  were  excluded.  Each  child  was 
followed  to  his  home,  and  a  report  was  made  by 
the  nurse  to  the  department  whether  the  cause 
of  the  disease  or  defect  was  preventable,  as  well  as 
'W'hether  the  treatment  of  the  existing  disorder  was 
^^^rried  out. 

Homes  which  resent  interference  by  health  officials 
^^^Icome  gladly  nurses  as  a  part  of  the  school  gov- 
^^ment.  In  many  cities  nurses  have  been  sup- 
J^*i€d  thru  private  philanthropy.  The  objection 
^^  this  is  that  these  nurses  are  looked  upon  as  al- 
moners or  missionaries  of  the  society  employing 
^*^€m.  Neither  have  any  right  as  such  in  our 
l^^blic  schools. 

While  medical  inspection  in  our  schools  has  served 
^  good  purpose  in  awakening  the  public  mind  to  the 
Prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  to 
Physical  defects  among  school  children,  it  has  per  se 
^^complished  very  little  in  removing  the  causes 
^'  such  misfortune. 

I    If  the  physician  under  whose  supervision  this 

'^'^nch  of  school  work  was  placed  could  have  a 

y^ice  in   the  council  and   deliberations  with   the 

Reads'  of  the  purely  mental  branches,  an  educational 

P^dy  would  be  created  such  as  does  not  exist  to-day. 

'^^ssachusetts,  the  American  pioneer  in  educational 

^thods,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  act  quoted 

at>ove.    Her  educational  interests  are  in  the  hands 

?|F    energetic,  conservative  leaders.    The  future  of 

^^    school  in  this  country  requires  such  statistics 

?f     I  have  proposed,  and  an  application  of  their 

rr^hing.     The  reciprocal  relation  of  the  school  life 

|.^^    the  home  life  cannot  be  established  without 

j^j  ^Hi.    Not  until  a  uniform  inquiry  is  carried  out 

|.  *^^g  these  lines  for  a  number  of  years  can  we  hope 

j^     judge  properly  the   question   of  physical   and 

j^^^tal  development;  and  not  until  we  reach  such 

f^^gment  can  the  right  influence  of  education  on 

^^Vire  generations  be  estimated. 


J^oUq  of  ]Sew  Books. 


In  The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education,  Prof. 
H.  H.  Horne,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  presented  his 
solution  of  philosophical  theories  of  education,  and  has 
aimed  to  lay  scientific  foundations  for  the  art  of  teaching, 
so  far  as  those  foundations  are  concerned  with  psychology. 
That  the  facts  of  consciousness  have  a  relation  to  the  art  of 
teaching  is  a  truism,  but  the  task  of  transforming  the  facts 
of  technical  and  unapplied  psychology  into  practical  appli'- 
cations  for  the  teacher,  is  a  difficult  one.  Professor  Horne 
has  succeeded  in  this  to  a  high  degree,  perhaps  thru  the 
omission  of  all  controversial  matter  and  the  inclusion  of 
actual  results  only.  The  book  opens  with  a  treatment  of 
education  as  a  science,  and  then  passes  to  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  education  as  an  intellectual, 
emotional,  moral,  and  religious  force.  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  pedagogical  works  of  a  similar  t^pe,  emotional 
education  is  made  to  stand  on  a  parity  with  intellectual 
and  moral  education,  while  religious  education  is  discussed 
as  a  part  of  the  general  subject.  This  treatment  of  religious 
education  emphasizes,  of  course,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  an 
education,  conscious  of  its  true  end. 

Aside  from  the  solutions  of  many  practical  school  prob- 
lems, the  concluding  chapters  on  religious  education  will 
doubtless  arouse  the  greatest  interest.^  The  author's  thesis 
on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  as* follows:  '*What  the 
public  schools  under  one  form  of  government  need  is  not 
teachers  of  religion,  but  religious  teachers;  is  not  religious 
instruction,  but  religious  living;  is  not  'religious  teaching,' 
but  teaching  religiously." 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  a  restatement  and  arrange- 
ment of  facts  than  a  real  contribution  of  new  thought.  The 
teacher  in  every  school  will  find  it,  however,  full  of  inspiration 
and  help  along  practical  lines.  On  the  philosophical  side  it 
will  hardly  increase  the  author's  reputation  except  as  a  clear 
expositor  of  philosophical  principles. 


Milne's  Prcgressive  Arithmetics  form  a  new  and  impor- 
tant series  by  Dr.  William  J.  Milne,  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Normal  College.  While  meeting  the  newer  de- 
mands which  recent  discussions  have  created.  The  old  and 
tried  methods  which  have  gained  for  Dr.  Milne's  previous 
series  the  widest  use  thruout  the  country  are,  of  course,  pre- 
served. Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books 
teach  the  processes  of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  train  the  power  of  rapid,  accu- 
rate, and  skilful  manipulation  of  numbers.  The  inductive 
method  is  applied,  leading  the  pupils  to  discover  truths  for 
themselves,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  model  solutions  and 
careful  explanations  of  each  new  step.  Each  new  topic  is 
first  carefully  developed  and  then  enforced  by  sufficient  prac- 
tice to  fix  it  thoroly  in  the  mind  when  first  presented.  The 
problenr»2,  which  have  been  framed  with  the  greatest  care, 
relate  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from  modern  life 
and  industries.  Reviews  in  various  forms  are  a  marked 
feature.  Usefulness  is  the  keynote.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions always  serve  a  practical  purpose. 

(American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago;  "First  Book,"  cloth,  12mo,  288  pages,  price,  35 
cents;  "Second  Book,"  cloth,  12mo,  300  pages,  price,  4a 
cents;  "Third  Book,"  cloth,  12mo,  348  pages,  price  45 
cents.) 

The  volume  Intestinal  Ills,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Jamison  of 
New  York  proved  to  be  of  such  interest  that  he  prepared 
another  entitled  Intestinal  Irrigation,  in  order  to  set  forth 
his  views  on  means  to  sustain  the  health  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
great  question  how  to  keep  well;  that  is  one  of  the  discoveries 
of  civilization.  The  daily  newspapers  have  found  this  a 
topic  of  great  interest  and  men  of  eminence  have  written 
articles  bearing  upon  it.  The  author  of  this  book  professes 
in  addition  to  the  external  tath  that  one  should  also  be  taken 
internally  and  that  daily;  this  gives  rise  to  the  title  of  his 
book.  . 

A  vast  number  of  the  ills  of  civilized  man  arises  from  the 
condition  of  his  digestive  apparatus.  Dr.  Jamison  does  not 
claim  to  have  invented  a  piU  or  a  compound  that  will  set  thia 
right.  He  advises  a  study  of  its  mechanism  and  an  employ- 
ment of  hygienic  means  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  title  of  his 
book  is  the  keynote  of  a  series  of  well-considered  suggestions. 
It  cannot  but  prove  of  value  to  the  large  class  who  lead  seden- 
tary lives.  It  consists  of  advice  as  to  treatment  and  not 
medical  remedies.  Comine  from  one  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  subject  for  twenty-three  years  this  advice  has  a  value 
that  cannot  be  overestimated.  (A.  B.  Jamison,  New  York, 
$2.00.)  

The  way  to  regain  your  health  after  sickness  is  to    take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla— it  tones  the  whole  system. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


The  first  beneficiary  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  from  the  Southern  States, 
is  Prof.  Alexander  Lockhart  Nelson, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  Professor  Nelson  retires 
from  his  position  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  after  fifty-two  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  there. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  school  au- 
thorities, on  account  of  the  increase  of 
tvphoid  this  summer,  plan  to  furnish 
the  pupils  with  boiled  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  The  janitors,  moreover, 
are  to  see  that  the  water  is  cooled  after 
being  boiled. 

The  West  Point  style  of  caps  is  to  be 
used  in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools 
this  year.  Heretofore  the  cadets  have 
worn  the  old-style  French  caps. 

Chicago  planned  for  an  attendance  of 
over  290,000  pupils  in  its  public  schoob 
this  fall.  The  city  has  built  one  new 
school  and  added  extensions  to  several 
others  to  accommodate  the  increased 
numbers.  About  a  hundred  new  in- 
structors will  be  required. 

Miss  Harriet  Stratton  Ellis  (B.A., 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore),  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  of  adviser 
of  women  in  the  Ueorge  Washington 
University.  Miss  Ellis  will  counsel  the 
young  women  in  social  and  educational 
matters,  and  aid  them  especially  in  the 
first  days  of  their  residence.  Tnere  are 
now  some  one  hundred  and  forty  women 
in  the  university.  Miss  Ellis  will  also 
give  courses  exclusively  for  women  in 
art-sculpture,  painting  and  architecture, 
and  English  literature. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  follow- 
ing appointments  to  the  faculty  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  Raymond  Durbin  Mil- 
ler, associate  professor  of  English;  Amon 
B.  Plowman,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Normal  School,  instructor  in 
the  department  of  physics;  H.  M.  Til- 
roe,  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, department  of  public  speaking 
and  physics;  Raymond  Hill,  to  succeed 
to  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  George  D.  Fairchild,  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  French 
and  Spanish. 

y^  One  of  the  blindest  methods  of  treatii^ 
*^  teachers  that  has  ever  come  to  notice  is 
that  of  a  Southside  County  in  Virginia, 
whose  economical  district  School  Board  is 
turning  back  into  the  State  treasury  $400 
of  last  year's  appropriation.  First  grade 
teachers    there    received    $25;     second 

frade,  $22.50,  and  third  grade,  $20. 
f  the  unexpended  money  had  been  used 
for  the  pay  of  the  teachers,  the  purpose 
for  whicn  it  was  appropriated,  it  would 
have  meant  an  increase  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  in  their  salaries.  As  it  is  the 
money  must  legally  go  back  to  the  State. 
That  the  schools  in  the  county  in 
question  are  poor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say; 
and  the  District  Board  stupidly  criticizes 
the  schools  and  the  teachers,  who  cannot 
afford  to  work  more  than  one  session. 
The  county  and  district  are  supposed  to 
raise  a  sum  ec^ual  to  the  State  appropria- 
tion, but  in  this,  as  in  many  regions  which 
have  a  predominating  negro  population, 
the  amount  realized  from  local  sources  is 
far  less  than  the  State  appropriation,  and 
the  whole  school  management  seems  to 
be  dictated  by  false  ideas  of  economy. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Potter,  widely  known 
among  school  men  as  the  head  of  the 
former  school-book  publishing  house  of 
Potter  &  Putnam,  now  combined  with 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  has  been 
elected  as  principal  of  the  Susquehanna 
Colleeiate  Institute  at  Towanda,  Pa., 
which  has  had  a  continuous  history  of 
fifty-five  years  as  a  co-educational  pre- 
paratory school.  Before  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  publishing  business,  Dr. 
Potter  held  important  educational  posi- 


tions and  his  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  school  has  always  remained  keen. 

In  Washington  the  list  of  colored  teach- 
ers is  to  be  completely  revised.  The  re- 
vision is  to  be  made  because  of  the  dis- 
covery that  certain  teachers  whose  rec- 
ord was  not  good  enough  to  warrant  it 
have,  nevertheless,  been  included  on  the 
list  of  names  eligible  for  reappointment. 
Dr.  Montgomery,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
rating,  defends  his  action  on  the  ground 
that  ne  does  not  judge  a  teacher  merely 
by  her  class  work,  but  by  her  influence 
as  a  whole. 

The  Buffalo  Timt%  offers  a  series  of  cash 
prizes  to  the  schoolboys  or  schoolgirls 
who  collect  the  largest  number  of  the 
eeg  masses  of  the  tussock  moth,  during 
the  month  of  October.  The  prizes  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  ranee  in  value 
from  $20  to  $1.  They  will  oe  awarded 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  public  schoob  of  the  city. 

On  October  5  a  mass-meeting  will  be 
held  at  Greenville,  Texas,  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  manual  training 
school. 

Supt.  W.  C.  Martindale  has  resigned  his 
position  as  head  of  the  school  system 
of  Moorehead,  N.  D.,  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Kingsford  has  been  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  ''Roosevelt"  spelling  is  to  be  of 
ficial  in  Iowa  and  South  Dakota.  The 
thirteen  hundred  students  in  the  normal 
schools  at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  Yank- 
ton, S.  D.,  are  to  use  the  three  hundred 
approved  words  in  all  manuscripts  and 
school  papers.  The  state  superinten- 
dents 01  both  Iowa  and  South  Dakota 
have  announced  the  change  officially. 

The  schools  in  Nebraska  are  consid- 
ering the  adoption  of  reformed  spelling. 

The  school  board  of  Henderson,  Ky., 
has  appropriated  $500  to  fit  up  a  build- 
ing for  a  manual  training  school.  The 
school's  time  will  be  given  for  three  days 
a  week  to  the  High  School  pupils,  and 
for  two  days  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

Teachers'  Institute  Dates. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Draper, 
has  scheduled  the  following  teachers' 
institutes  for  this  vicinity  for  the  school 
year  1906-7:  Albany  districts  I,  2,  and 
3.  Altamont,  September  10,  instructor 
Williams;  Greene,  districts  1  and  2,  Cat- 
skill,  September  10,  instructor  Albro; 
Ulster,  aistrict  3,  Ellenville,  September 
10,  instructor  Sanford;  Washington,  dis- 
trict 1,  Cambridge,  September  17,  in- 
structor Hull;  Schoharie,  district  2, 
Richmond ville,  September  24,  instructor 
Sanford;  Schoharie,  district  1,  Middle- 
burg,  October  8,  instructor  Hull;  Clin- 
ton-Essex, district  1,  Keeseville,  October 
8,  instructor  Shaver;  Columbia,  district 
1.  Claverack,  October  8,  instructor  J.  M. 
Thompson;  Ulster,  district  1,  October  8, 
instructor  Sanford;  Schnectady,  Delan- 
son,  October  15,  instructor  T.  R.  Kneil; 
Washington,  district  2,  Granville,  Octo- 
ber 15,  instructor  Shaver;  Rensselaer, 
district  2,  Averill  Park,  November  12, 
instructor  Sanford;  Rensselaer,  district 
1,  Hoosick  Falls,  November  19,  instruc- 
tor Sanford;  Saratoga,  district  1,  Me- 
chanicsville,  December  3,  instructor  Sha- 
ver; Columbia,  district  2,  Chatham, 
April  1,  instructor  Shaver;  Saratoga, 
district  2,  Saratoga  Springs,  April  1, 
instructor  Williams;  Ulster,  district  2, 
Highland,  April  22,  instructor  Sanford; 
Essex,  district  2,  Port  Henry,  May  13, 
instructor  Williams;  Clinton,  distnct  2, 
Champlain,   May   13,   instructor  Hull. 

In  Boston  Town. 

A  new  merit  system  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  Boston  this  fall.     It  will  begin 


with  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  nor- 
mal school.  Unpromising  students  will 
be  advised  or  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  Boston  Normal  School.  Under  the 
former  system  the  influence  of  parents 
and  friends,  and  sometimes  public  sen- 
timent, has  forced  the  appointment  of 
teachers  of  inferior  ability.  Normal 
school  graduates  who  do  not  at  first  get 
positions  in  Boston  public  schoob  ma^ 
teach  elsewhere;  nevertheless,  when  their 
names  are  reached,  they  will  have  equal 
chance  of  appointment  with  graduates 
who  have  taken  poorly-paid  positions 
as  special  assistants  in  tlie  city  schools. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  master  of  the 
Dillaway  district  for  girls,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  office  of  supervisor 
of  substitutes.  It  will  be  her  duty  to 
visit  the  young  teachers  appointed  as 
substitutes,  and  stay  an  hour  or  a  day, 
as  the  case  may  require,  to  correct,  criti- 
cize, and  encourage. 

Miss  Mellyn,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
school  system  worked  her  way  up  to  a 
position  as  assistant  in  the  normal  school. 
Thence  she  was  transferred  to  the  mas- 
tership of  the  Dillawav  district.  She  is 
a  young  woman,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  recent  normal  school  graduates. 

During  the  summer  telephones  were 
installed  in  all  the  Boston  schools,  con- 
necting them  with  the  Administration 
Building,  in  Mason  Street. 

Readers  for  Chicaito. 

A  few  days  before  the  schoob  opened 
in  Chicago,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Wheeler  primer  and  the  Jones  readers 
from  bein^  placed  in  the  schoob. 

The  injunction  was  sought  on  the 
ground  that,  since  the  Board  did  not 
select  a  book  at  the  last  meeting  in  June, 
it  thereby  "automatically"  adopted  the 
Rand-McNally  books  used  last  year. 
The  Board  had,  however,  suspended  this 
automatic  rule.  The  court  therefore  re- 
fused to  grant  the  injunction. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Rand-McNaUy 
people  will  brine  suit  against  the  Board, 
on  the  ground  that  its  books  were  ready 
for  delivery,  and  cannot  now  be  disposed 
of.  Chicago's  bill  for  primers  and  readers 
for  the  first  six  grades  of  the  public 
schoob  b  a  matter  of  some  sixty  thous- 
and dollars. 

Washington  and  Lee. 

Washington  and  Lee  University  an- 
nounces that  work  will  soon  begin  on  its 
new  library,  for  which  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
neeie  has  recently  given  S50,000. 

Such  an  item  calls  attention  to  the 
vigorous  growth  that  Washington  and 
Lee  University  has  made  during  the  past 
eight  years.  Within  that  period  its  at- 
tendance has  trebled,  and  its  teaching 
force  doubled.  Four  new  building  have 
been  added  to  its  equipment,  the  Tucker 
Memorial  Hall,  for  the  law  school.  En- 
gineering Hall,  for  the  departments  of 
physics  and  civil  engineering,  a  xiormi- 
tory,  and  a  heating  and  power  plant. 
Besides  these  buildings,  the  main  uni- 
versity building  has  been  modernized, 
and  a  new  chemical  laboratory  has  been 
equipped.  There  has  been  raised  a  fund 
of  $100,000  as  an  endowment  for  the 
school  of  economics  and  politics,  a 
memorial  to  William  L.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  from  1897  to  hb 
death;  Mrs.  Vincent  L.  Bradford  has 
given  a  bequest  amounting  to  another 
SI  00,000;  and  the  alumni  have  given  their 
alma  matersubstantial  financial  assistance. 

The  University  has  a  history  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  to  look  back  upon.  It 
was  endowed  by  George  Wasnington, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  its  president.  To-day  it  is  going 
forward  to  further  accomplishment. 


September  22,  1906 

Extension  Courses  in  Wisconson 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  will,  this 
fall,  extend  largely  the  scope  of  its  corre- 
spondence courses.  The  extension  plan 
is  the  result  of  the  ereat  success  of^the 
correspondence  work  in  agriculture. 
The  new  courses  will  give  the  clerk,  the 
book-keeper,  the  teacher,  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  man  in  the  shop  a  chance 
for  home  study  along  their  particular  line. 

Professor  W.  0.  Hotchkiss,  of  thegeoloey 
department,  will  give  a  course  in  high- 
way construction.  Professor  Hotchkiss 
has  been  making  special  investigations 
thruout  the  state  this  summer  re- 
garding the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  good  roads.  His  course  will 
include  instruction  in  regard  to  country 
roads  and  city  streets,  road  construction 
and  drainage,  the  building  of  bridges,  and 
culverts,  and  the  merits  of  various  pav- 
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mg  materials. 

The  fifteen  courses  in  business 
administration  include]  business  forms, 
correspondence,  organization  and  man- 
agement, book-keeping,  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  factory  accounting,  with  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  production,  office  ap- 
pliances and  systems,  advertising,  sales- 
manship, buying,  credits  and  coollections, 
financial  operations,  and  a  general  course 
on  the  practical  problems  of  business 
management. 

The  department  of  political  economy 
has  prepared  three  courses,  each  of  forty 
weekly  lessons.  These  courses  take  up 
the  elements  of  political  economy,  trans- 
portation, and  tne  labor  movement  and 
socialism.  The  second  course  will  give 
considerable  attention  to  recent  court 
decisions  affecting  the  status  of  railroads. 

There  will  be  five  courses  in  political 
science.  These  will  cover  the  methods 
and  problems  of  the  national  and  the 
state  governments,  the  law  of  journalism 
and  business,  legislatures  and  political 
parties,  American  diplomacy  and  world 
politics,  and  constitutional  *and  institu- 
tional law. 

Local  centers  for  the  work  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  libraries  and  schools  of 
the  various  communities.  When  possible, 
students  will  be  gathered  at  these  centers 
by  the  teachers  and  study  leaders  for  con- 
ference and  discussion. 

The  courses  fit  in  with  the  regular  uni- 
versity work,  and  are  planned  m  part  in 
the  hope  of  inspiring  those  who  take 
them  with  the  ambition  to  continue 
their  study  at  Madison  itself. 

Washington  Playgrounds. 

The  playgrounds  committee  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Education  that 
the  school  playgrounds  be  kept  open 
everv  school  day.  Teachers  are  urged 
to  devote  at  least  one  afternoon  each 
week  to  supervising  the  play  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  decided  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent workers  at  their  present  salaries  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  After  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  the  playgrounds  are  to 
be  kept  open  from  12:30  o'clock  until 
dark  every  school  day  and  all  day  on 
Saturday.  Dr.  Curtis  was  unanimously 
elected  supervisor  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  He  reported  that  from  a  study 
he  had  made  of  tne  papers  of  two  or  three 
thousand  normal  and  high  school  pupils, 
as  to  teachers  who  had  nad  personal  in- 
fluence over  them,  he  had  found  that 
almost  all  had  referred  to  those  who  had 
played  with  them  in  the  playgrounds  or 
in  some  other  way  come  in  personal  con- 
tact with  them.  He  said  he  believed  if 
the  teachers  could  be  induced  to  do  this 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  the  school,  as  it  would  put  tne 
teachers  and  pupils  into  more  friendly 
and  intimate  relation. 

The  committee  voted  to  furnish  from 
its  funds  all  supplies  that  might  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  these  school  play- 
grounds open.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  trustees  of 


the'i  Washington  Boys'  Club,*"  with  ref- 
erence to  a  union  of  the  Boys'^Club  with 
the  playgrounds.  Dr.  Curtis'  reported 
"The  attendance  this  year  has  shown 
a  decided  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 
The  attendance  in  July  for  1905,  was 
59,164;  for  July  of  1906,  110,560,  or 
almost  twice  as  much.  For  August, 
1905,  the  attendance  was  82,797,  and 
for  August,  1906,  100,378.  When  we 
consider  that  nearly  two  weeks  of  the 
weather  in  August  was  so  rainy  that  the 
children  could  not  get  out  to  the  play- 
grounds, and  that  most  of  the  teachers 
this  year  for  the  second  half  in  the  plajr- 
grounds  for  white  children  were  substi- 
tutes, we  see  that  this  is  also  a  good  re- 
cord. The  total  attendance  for  .hily  and 
August,  1905,  was  141,961,  and  for  1906, 
210,983,  one  and  one-half  times  as  many. 
*' There  has  been  much  less  destruc- 
tiveness  in  the  plavground  this  year  than 
last,  and  there  has  been  an  improv- 
ment  in  the  feeling  which  the  children 
of  one  section  seem  to  have  toward  the 
children  of  another.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  supervisor  that  in  another  year  meets 
will  take  place  between  different  sec- 
tions' without  an  objectionable  occur- 
rence." 

Progressive  Minneapolis. 

The  school  day  in  Minneapolis  is  to  be 
shortened  fifteen  minutes.  The  schools 
will  close  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon instead  of  three  thirty.  Half  of 
the  time  thus  lost  will,  however,  be  made 
up  in  the  morning,  when  the  schools  will 
open  at  a  quarter  before  nine  instead  of 
at  nine  o'clock.  The  departmental  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  will  open  at 
half-past  eight.  The  school  playgrounds 
will  be  kept  open  until  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  use  of  children 
whose  parents  ask  that  they  be  allowed 
to  play  there  during  the  half  hour  after 
school.  Superintendent  Kendall  believes 
that  the  fifteen  minutes  of  extra  time  in 
the  morning,  when  both  pupil  and  teacher 
are  fresh,  is  more  than  worth  the  half 
hour  lost  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  both 
are  likely  to  be  fagged  out.  By  training 
pupils  to  apply  themselves  more  thoroly 
while  in  school,  Mr.  Kendall  expects,  also, 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  home  study. 

The  900  or  1,000  additional  pupils  in 
the  Minneapolis  schools  will  be  accom- 
modated in  two  or  three  new  portable 
school  buildings  and  in  the  assembly 
halls  of  the  various  schools.  The  board 
did  not  receive  enough  funds  to  build 
any  new  schools. 

The  salaries  for  teachers  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  have  been  increased  forty 
dollars  a  year  over  last  year's  figures,  but 
they  are  still  low  compared  with  those  of 
other  cities. 

Two  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  study.  Elementary  civics  is 
to  be  eiven  in  the  eighth  grade  instead 
of  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  high  school, 
as  heretofore;  and  in  twelve  of  the 
schools  eighth  grade  pupils  may  take 
Latin  if  their  parents  so  desire.  To 
make  way  for  tne  civics,  the  course  in 
geography  is  shortened  half  a  year,  altho 
more  than  four  years  are  still  devoted 
to  that  subject.  Arthur  W.  Dunn^  of 
the  history  department  of  Shortndge 
High  School,  has  prepared  a  text-book 
for  the  civics  course.  In  it,  he  gives  es- 
pecial attention  to  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  proper  ways  of  living. 

The  complaints  of  business  men  that 
boys  from  the  public  schools  cannot 
keep  simple  accounts  and  are  not  q^uick 
in  simple  operations,  has  borne  fruit  in 
some  changes  in  the  arithmetic  course. 
More  time  t^)an  ever  before  will  be  given 
to  mental  arithmetic,  to  the  keeping  of 
accounts,  and  to  simple  operations  in 
banking. 

Two  new  teachers  have  been  added  to 
the  manual-training  course,  one  to  teach 
sewing  to  the  ^rls,  the  other  to  assist 
the  boys  in  their  shop  work.  The  work 
in  manual  training  is  being  made  con- 


stantly more  practical.  Last  June  the 
girls  in  three  of  the  schools  made  their 
own  graduating  dresses.  The  boys  in 
one  school  have  designed  and  built  a 
shop  in  which  to  stow  lumber.  In 
another    school    the     boys    successfully 

flanned  and  built  a  desk  for  the  teacher, 
n  still  other  schools  boys  have  made 
tables,  racks,  and  dumb-bells.  The  eirls, 
in  all  schools  where  cooking  has  been 
taught,  have  prepared  and  sen'ed  the 
luncheons. 

Louisiana  to  the  Fore. 

A  steady  and  increasing  enthusiasm 
for  general  education  has  been  manifest 
in  Louisiana  during  the  past  two  years. 
It  is  an  enthusiasm  that  has  expressed 
itself  in  increased  public  appropnations, 
in  more  and  better  school  ouildinss,  in 
a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  of  first 
grade,  and  in  higher  salaries. 

In  1904  the  schools  received  from 
local  taxation  $922,304.30;  in  1905  they 
received  from  the  same  source  $1,223,- 
953.68,  an  increase  of  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent.  In  1905  the  salary  of 
rural  teachers  averaged  $42.89  a  month, 
an  increase  of  $5.89  over  the  average  of 
the  preceding  year  during  the  same 
period.  The  salaries  of  city  and  town 
teachers  increased  from  an  average  of 
$45.56  to  an  average  of  $51.34.  The 
number  of  first-^de  teachers  was  2,220 
in  1905,  where  it  had  been  1,952  a  year 
before.  Over  two  hundred  new  school- 
houses  were  built  last  year,  and  a  third 
of  a  million  of  dollars  was  expended  in 
buildine  and  equipment. 

The  length  of  tne  school  term  in  1905 
averaged,  for  white  children,  seven 
months;  for  colored,  four  and  one-half 
months;  for  both,  five  and  three-fourths 
months.  In  1904  these  averages  were 
all  one-fourth  of  a  month  longer;  but 
this  apparent  decline  is  due  partly  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  reports  obtainable 
for  1904,  and  partly  to  the  interruption 
of  school  work  by  quarantine  regulations 
that  caused  the  schools  to  open  an  aver- 
age of  one  month  late  in  the  fall  of  1905. 
'Then,  too,  teachers  have  been  paid  better 
and  school-houses  have  been  improved. 
It  is  better  for  a  child  to  study  seven 
months  in  wholesome  surroundings,  under 
a  capable  teacher,  than  nine  months  in 
unwholesome  surroundings  under  a  poor 
instructor.  The  improvement  has  oeen 
intensive  rather  than  extensive. 

The  salaries  of  the  parish  superin- 
tendents have  recently  been  raised  with 
the  idea  of  thus  securing  an  abler  class 
of  men  in  these  positions.  Parish  super- 
intendents are  required  by  law  to  be 
practical  educators.  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Education  Aswell  has 
set  on  foot  a  movement  to  further  raise 
their  scholastic  and  professional  quali- 
fications. 

Louisiana  can  claim  pre-eminence  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  in  one  respect. 
She  had  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers 
attending  summer  schools  m  1905,  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Con- 
ferences of  school  officials  and  teachers 
have  been  enthusiastic.  The  Louisiana 
State  Public  School  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion has  an  enrollment  of  over  one  thous- 
and members,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  Association  is  rousing  public  interest 
in  education,  and  is  doing  its  part  in 
raising  the  standard  of  teaching. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  In  1905  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Normal  School  could  fill  only- 
one  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  posi- 
tions where  trained  teachers  were  wanted. 
The  result  was  the  employment  of  many 
teachers  not  up  to  the  standard.  The 
State  will  no  doubt  take  steps  to  remedy 
this  difficulty. 

The  educational  outlook  is  bright; 
but  that  there  is  still  great  need  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  even  to-day 
there  is  at  least  one  parish  in  which  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  white  men  are 
illiterate. 
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In  and  About  New  York. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation expects  to  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  some  $27,000,000  for  the  public 
schoob  for  next  year.  Last  year  their 
budget  was  eight  million  less. 

During  1905,  only  thirty-eight  teach- 
ers were  retired  from  New  York  schools, 
but  under  the  new  law  198  were  pen- 
sioned this  year.  The  total  number  of 
retired  teachers  is  now  812,  and  their 
pensions  total  over  six  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  a  year.  The  average  annuity 
of  those  receiving  full  pension  this  year 
was  a  little  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Those  who  retired  before 
serving  thirty  years  received  an  average 
of  about  five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

A  school  census  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
city  next  month.  A  round  million  of 
blanks  are  being  made  ready  in  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hickinbottom  is  ap- 
pointed woman  superintendent  of  the 
Normal  College.  The  department  of 
mathematics  at  the  College  has  been 
separated  from  the  department  of  chem- 
istry and  physics.  Miss  Emma  M. 
Requa  is  to  be  professor  of  mathematics, 
while  Acting  President  Joseph  A.  Gil- 
lett  will  continue  as  head  of  the  other 
department. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  president 
for  the  Normal  College  to  succeed  Dr. 
Hunter,  will  probably  not  be  made  be- 
fore next  January. 

consider  the  public  schools  most  ad- 
There  are  many  East  Side  mothers  who 
mirable  nurseries.  Many  a  hard-work- 
ing mother  appeared  at  the  school  doors 
last  week  witti  impossibly  small  children 
and  asserted  that,  in  spite  of  their  dim- 
inutive size,  **they  had  seex  years  yed." 

Many  a  child  discovered  that  it  had  to 
be  vaccinated  before  it  could  attend 
school.  The  result  was  a  line  of  chil- 
dren stretching  from  the  side  entrance 
of  the  Health  Department  building  down 
Fifty-fifth  Street,  around  the  corner  and 
half-way  down  Sixth  Avenue  to  Fifty- 
fourth  Street. 

Thomas  Agnew,  Jr.,  principal  of  the 
Watsessing  School,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from 
October  1,  until  July  1,  to  complete 
his  course  of  study  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. His  sister,  Miss  Anna  Agnew, 
will  take  charge  of  the  school  during  that 
time. 

John  W.  Davis,  formerly  principal  of 
public  school  No.  8,  Bronx,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  superintendent  in  place 
of  Superintendent  Arthur  McMullin, 
who  has  just  been  retired.  Dr.  Saul 
Badanes  (A.M.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University),  is  the  new  principal 
of  Public  School  No.  84,  boys.  Dr. 
Badanes  has  done  considerable  philan- 
thropic work  on  the  East  Side.  Marcus 
A.  Weed  is  transferred  from  No.  84  to 
Public  School  No.  78.  Mr.  Weed  has 
been  in  the  public  school  system  since 
1878.  Miss  Beatrice  Presswood  King, 
formerlv  assistant  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  1,  becomes  principal  of  Pub- 
lic School  No.  21.  Miss  Mary  R.  Fitz- 
patrick,  formerly  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek    at    the    Eastern    District    High 
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School,     becomes    principal     of    Public 

Dr.  F.  A.  Cook,  who  was  with  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  on  his  famous  North  Green- 
land expedition,  used  antikamnia  tablets 
for  the  crew  in  all  cases  of  rheumatism, 
neuralgic  pains  as  well  as  the  pains  which 
accompanied  the  grippe,  and  stated  that 
it  had  no  equal.  This  knowledge  is  of 
value  and  suggests  the  advisability  of 
having  a  few  of  these  tablets  in  the  house. 
— Medical  Progress.       ^ 


School   No.    59.     Miss   Fitzpatrick   is   a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  and  has  been  in  the 

Sublic  school  service  six  years.  Miss 
[ary  C.  J.  Connolly,  formerly  principal 
of  No,  59,  is  transferred  to  Pubhc  School 
No.  11.3.  Miss  Marie  L.  Bayer,  for  two 
years  principal  of  Public  School  No.  21, 
IS  transferred  to  the  principalship  of  Pub- 
lic School  No.  H7.  Miss  Bayer  has  a 
fine  record. 

Several  hundred  New  York  teachers 
have  been  married  during  the  summer. 
The  list  of  shose  eligible  for  places  will  be 
pretty  well  exhausted  before  the  posi- 
tions of  the  "teacher  brides"  are  all 
filled. 

School  Begins. 

Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  New  York, 
reported  that  the  registration  of  pupils 
on  the  first  day  of  school  was  257,878  in 
Manhattan,  53,552  in  the  Bronx,  205,- 
600  in  Brooklyn,  38.588  in  Queens,  and 
12,230  in  Richmond,  a  total  of  567,848, 
which  is  an  increase  of  20,160  over  last 
year's.  The  total  attendance  was  "482,- 
741,  an  increase  of  14,647  over  last  year's. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  five  schools 
from  which  reports  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. 

There  are  81,391  pupils  on  part  time. 
Part  time  pupils  receive  three  and  one- 
half  hours  of  schooling  a  day,  instead  of 
five.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  as  compared  with  last  'year. 
Of  these  part  time  pupils  52,383  are  in 
Brooklyn,  14,468  more  than  there  were 
in  that  borough  last  year.  The  number 
of  part  time  pupils  in  Manhattan  has  de- 
creased from  about  28,000  to  18,517. 
Dr.  Maxwell's  report  says,  "The  figures 
indicate  an  enormous  movement  oi  the 
population  from  Manhattan  to  Brook- 
All  together,  in  the  city,  25,900  new 
sittings  were  ready  on  the  first  day  of 
school,  and  4,300  jnore  are  to  be  ready 
soon  in  Brooklyn.  In  October  and 
November,  6,000  new  sittings  will  be 
ready  in  Manhattan,  and  4,100  in  Brook- 
lyn. A  grand  total  of  95,700  new  sit- 
tmgs  are  contracted  for  by  the  Building 
Committee. 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meet- 
ing, raised  the  salaries  of  its  physicians, 
Dr.  Samuel  Kimball,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Jarrett,  from  $1,200  to  $1,700  a  year. 
These  physicians  examine  candidates 
for  teacners'  licenses.  The  Board  also 
raised  the  salary  of  Frederick  D.  Cham- 
bers, acting  Deputy  Auditor  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Audits  and  Accounts,  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000  a  year.  Mr.  Chambers  is  to 
have  charge  of  a  new  system  of  compiling 
financial  reports. 

In  his  annual  report,  President  Win- 
throp  declared  that  the  three  mill  tax 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  general 
school  fund.  Where  the  Board  asked 
for  $19,403,966.47  last  vear,  they  re- 
ceived onlv  $18,739,422.97,  a  cut  of 
$664,543.50. 

President  Winthrop  also  suggested  that 
public  hearings  be  held  on  the  question 
of  introducing  simplified  spelling  into 
the  public  schools. 

Lvening  High  and  Trade  Schools 

The  ten  New  York  evening  high  schools 
and  the  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School  opened  last  week. 
The  purpose  of  the  hign  schools  is  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  have  been  graduated 
from  a  common  school  or  have  partly 
completed  a  high  school  'course.  Cer- 
tain advanced  courses  in  drawing  and 
chemistry  are  fitted  for  students  who 
are  high  school  graduates. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  are: 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  higher 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 


etry, electricity,  physics,  chemistry,  Eng 
lish  composition,  grammar,  rhetoric  ant 
literature,  business  English,  stenograph: 
and  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  commer 
cial  law,  history  and  civics,  politica 
science,  debating,  architectural,  mechani 
cal,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

High  school  regents'  counts  are  awarde< 
for  the  completion  of  courses  in  the  schools 

Last  year  successful  classes  in  ad 
vanced  millinery  and  dressmaking  wen 
held.  There  was  also  a  class  in  voic< 
culture,  oratory,  and  debate,  which  wai 
well  attended. 

The  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  anc 
Trade  School  for  Men  and  Women  U 
starting  on  its  second  year.  Last  yea] 
it  was  known  only  as  a  trade  school,  anc 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
This  year.  Dr.  Larkins,  the  principal 
knows  what  the  students  need,  and  thi 
school  is  eG[uipped  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  subjects  in  which  instruction  is 
given  are  carpentry  and  joinery,  cabi- 
net making,  pattern  making,  black- 
smithing,  and  tinsmithing,  plumbing, 
machine  shop  work,  printing  and  type- 
setting, mechanical  drawing,  machine 
design,  electrical  and  steam  engineering, 
electric  wiring  and  installation,  indus- 
trial chemistry,  applied  physics,  book- 
binding, advanced  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, and  domestic  science. 

The  school  is  open  only  to  those  who 
are  not  in  attendance  at  a  day  school 
and  who  are  employed  during  the  day 
in  some  regular  occupation. 

A  number  of  changes  in  organization 
of  the  evening  high  schoob  are  an- 
nounced. Edward  A.  Page,  who  has 
been  principal  of  the  Harlem  Evening 
High  School,  will  be  succeeded  by  Johc 
T.  Nicholson;  Miss  Millicent  Baum  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Helen  A.  Stein  as  principal 
of  the  East  Side  Evening  High  School 
for  Women;  and  Miss  Lillian  N.  Eliol 
succeeds  Miss  Susan  Olmstead  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  Evening  High 
School. 

Disease  Tests. 

Every  child  who  enters  a  Brooklyn 
school  this  September  will  be  examined 
for  trachoma,  a  contagious  eye  trouble, 
for  contagious  skin  disease,  for  pedicu- 
losis, and  for  any  other  difficulty  that 
may  require  his  exclusion  from  th€ 
school,  on  account  of  hygienic  condi- 
tions. The  object  is,  of  course,  to  weed 
out  such  troubles  at  the  start,  when  they 
are  liable  to  be  especially  frequent  on 
account  of  the  heterogeneous  mingling 
of  the  children  in  their  vacation  play. 

Fifty  inspectors  will  be  required  to 
Ket  thru  the  work,  so  thoroly  is  it  to  be 
done.  Four  years  ago,  the  last  time  a 
similar  inspection  was  made,  the  result 
was  the  exclusion  of  some  hundreds  of 
children,  who  were  sent  home  for  treat- 
ment. The  present  inspection  will  be 
even  more  tnoro  than  the  former  one„ 
since  contagious  skin  and  eye  diseases 
have  spread  rapidly  of  late. 


A  Bad  Stomach 

Lessens  the  usefulness  and  mars  the  hap- 
piness of  life. 

It's  a  wealE  stomach,  a  stomach  that  catt 
not  properly  perform  its  functions. 

Among  its  symptoms  are  distress  after 
eating,  nausea  between  meals,  heartburn, 
belching,  vomiting,  flatulence  and  nervoaa^ 
headache. 

Hood'sSarsaparilla: 

Cures  a  bad  stomach,  indigestion  and  dys- 
pepsia, and  the  cure  is  perman^mt. 
Accept  no  substitute. 
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Baby  Covered  With  Sores.       i 

Would  Scratch  and  Tear  the  Flesh  Un- 
less    Hands    Were    Tied— "Would 

Have  Died  But  For  Cuticura." 
"My  little  son,  when  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  beean  to  have  sores  come  out 
on  his  face.  1  had  a  physician  treat  him, 
but  the  sores  grew  worse.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  come  on  his  arms,  then  on  other 
parts  of  his  body,  and  then  one  came  on 
nis  chest,  worse  than  the  others.  Then  I 
called  another  physician.  Still  he  grew 
worse.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  suffering  he  grew  so  bad  I  had  to 
tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at  night  to  keep 
him  from  scratching  the  sores  and  tearing 
the  flesh.  He  got  to  be  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  My  aunt 
advised  me  to  try  Cuticura  Soap  and  Oint- 
ment. I  sent  to  the  drug  store  and  got  a 
cake  of  the  soap  and  a  box  of  the  Oint- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  about  two  months 
the  sores  were  well.  He  has  never  had 
any  sores  of  anv  kind  since.  He  is  now 
strong  and  healthy,  and  I  can  sincerely 
say  that  only  for  your  most  wonderful 
remedies  my  precious  child  would  have 
died  from  these  terrible  sores.  Mrs.  Eg- 
bert Sheldon,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Woodville, 
Conn.,  April  22.  1905.'*  

FOUR -TRACK 


NRWS 

DOI^I^AR. 
A    YEAR. 

to  Sfibt€rib«n 


•f 

TraTtl  ani  EducatJta 

JV     A     COPY 
^^      at] 


CLEMENT   L.   MARTZLOFF, 

ST;perin(endent  of  Schools.  Lexington,  O ; 
Prwiaent  Perry  County  Hcnool  Examiners ; 
Inetr.  in  Geography.  State  Univ.  Bummer  School. 

writes  as  follows: 

"]  want  to  testify  a^aJn  to  the  educft- 
tionAl  value  of  The  Four-Track  News  and 
how  V Bill  able  I  find  U  in  my  Geomphy 
work  [ntht  schools,  for  which  purpose  1  have 
never  round  anything  better  in  the  way  of 
Bui^pi^menury  readlnK.  My  teachers  use  it 
in  connection  wiih  Hiitory.  The  pupils  are 
deliffht«<l  with  it.  1  wjsb  It  w«re  possible 
thut  the  attention  of  teacher*  could  be 
Obore  generally  called  to  Lta  uie." 

''Please  send  The  Four-Track  News  to 
Miss  Hazel  Fisher.  I  am  a  school  teacher 
and  offered  this  magazine  as  a  prize  to  the 
member  of  my  A  class  who  made  the  highest 
average.    Miss  Fisher  won." 

Abthub  Nash,  Columbus,  O. 

**I  find  it  a  great  help  in  my  Geography 
dassea."    Caiojb  Crawford.  Brooklyn.  la. 

WRrrs    FOR    DsscRiPTmB    Booklet    anb 
Sample  Copt  to  tbb  PuBLisinR 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS 
57  iMt  42d  StrMt,  Now  Tort  CUT 


BARNES'  STEEL  PENS 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

NONE  BETTER  IN  THE  WORLD 

Perfect       Durable       Smeoth 

Samples  of  our  School  Pens — Six  Cents 

illtutrated  Circular  Fret 

A.  S.  BARNES  6  COMPANY 
11-15  East  a4th  Street  NEW  YORK 


W.  D.  Howells  on  Spellins 
Reform. 

Tn  the  September  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  W.  D.  Howells  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  advocating  spelling  reform: 

"Let  each  who  nas  the  common  wel- 
fare and  happiness  at  heart  spell  as  he 
likes,  at  this  time  or  that,  without  regard 
to  the  way  he  spelled  at  any  other  time. 
His  wildest  vagary  will  not  be  worse  than 
the  usage  established  by  authority  and 
consecrated  by  superstition.  He  could 
scarcely  blunder  into  anything  more 
offensive  than  the  forms  he  learned  by 
heart  with  tears  of  anguish  in  childhood, 
and  in  manhood  employed  with  a  never- 
passine  fear  that  he  had  not  after  all 
obeyed  at  eve  the  misleading  voice  obeyed 
at  prime.  It  would  be  well  for  each  to 
begin  the  righteous  revolt  by  spelling 
his  own  name  in  the  variorum  fashion 
of  Shakespeare,  or  Shakespear,  or  Shake- 
spere,  as  he  indifferently  wrote  himself. 
The  great  point  is  for  people  to  write 
their  names  in  as  many  different  forms  as 
possible,  after  the  manner  of  the  great 
poet,  who  must  have  have  been  prescient 
of  some  such  method  of  reform  m  the  far  | 
future  as  we  have  been  forecasting.  .  .  | 
As  it  is,  we  do  not  spell  at  all.  We  mem- 1 
orize  the  outward  shape  of  words,  and ' 
put  their  'infinitely  repellent  particles' ' 
together  as  well  as  we  can  remember  how ; 
to  put  them  together  as  we  learned  them; 
probably  the  man,  and  certainly  the 
woman,  does  not  live  who  has  never  felt  a 
doubt  as  to  his  or  her  spelling  of  some 
word,  and  hesitated  a  single  letter  in  place 
of  a  double  one.  Only  those  who  nave 
received  the  training  of  printers  can  feel  at 
all  secure  of  themselves,  perhaps  because 
their  wicked  tribe  invented  the  deformity 
of  our  spelling,  and  has  inherited  the  secret 
of  it.*' 

Lxperience. 

Experience  teaches  nothing  more  forci- 
bly than  it  teaches  this:  If  you  get  tired 
easily,  if  you  are  upset  by  trifles,  if  your 
appetite  is  poor,  your  sle^p  broken,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  Hood's 
SarsapariTla. 

Experience  recommends  this  medicine 
in  this  superlative  way — what  better 
recommendation  could  it  have? 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  being 
benefited  by  their  vacation  should  not 
delay  taking  this  tonic. 

He  Lost  Nothing. 

Harry's  mother  had  given  him  an 
apple  and  told  him  to  peel  it  before  he 
ate  it.  Returning  to  tne  room  after  a 
few  moments'  absence,  and  seeing  no 
peeling,  she  asked: 

"Did  you  peel  your  apple,  Harry?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Harry. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  peelings?" 
she  asked. 

"Ate  them." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Heel  «Bd  He«ltli  f^r  Al^tlier  aad  OkUd 

Ifiui*  WnisLOW*s  BooTHiwo  Stbup  hM  bera  oMd 
for  OVER  FIFTT  TEARS  by  MILUONB  OF  MOTH- 
KR8  for  THEIR  OHILDBEN  WHILE  TBBTHINO 


jEIMER&AMEND 

2S5-211  Tblrd  Ave,  New  York 

llaavfaetiirers  and  layorters  of 

Chemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 

Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 

tiflc  Instruments. 


Ertrythinff  needed  in  the  Laboratory, 
filmss  blowing  done  on  the  premiMi. 
Metalware  Manufacturing  Depart^ 
ment  in  the  House. 

UNIVERSmr   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  York,  Aug.  16, 1906. 

JOY  LINE. 

OPERATING  FOUR  LINKS  BETWEEN 

New  Yerk  and  Mew  England 

First- Class  Pmssesflrer.  Exprsss  and 

Frelfirht  bemee. 
BITKS    ALWAYS    TBE    LOWEST 


BOSTON 

(▼ia  ProvidAnoe  or  F»U  BiT«r.) 

FALL  RITEB,  Direct  Steamer. 

PKOTIDEMCIfi,  Direct  Steamer. 

ETEBY    WEEK     DAY    AT    5     P.     M. 


BOSTON.  Oatstde  Line. 
A  TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  SEA  TRIP. 
BVBBY      TUBS  O  AY,     THURSDAY,     SAT. 
UKDAY,    6    P.    M. 


w>|  anu    la  ' 

_  ■  drajv«isls _  _       _  _ 

world.  B«  tore  to  atJf  f or  <'Iln.  Wliuiiow*a  Soothliit 
Bynip.  Aod  tmke  no  otbur  Iriod.  Tvontv-flv*  omntm  a 
boUlo 


'Ib'moy  be  hruc  whab some  men  scy, 
I^mo.un  be  hruegwha.h  a.*  men  sbyT 

PmucMopiimoH 

endorsesfSSM  * 

1^  isjE^solid  coJ^e  oj^courin^  soo^p^ 


PBIOOKPOBT  Direct. 
HtoiM  St  foot  of  EMt  Blllt  St. 
EYEBY    WICEK    DAY    AT    4    P. 


From  Plen  S7  and  K,  Bast  Riror, 

foot  CatharlBO  St..  N.  Y. 

Fir«t-olaM  Sorrioo;  El«cant  btoaman;  Fins  Cnlcino 

For  information  address 

JOY    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

Pi«r  17  (Now).  E.  R^  New  York. 

Telepl&one,  SCO  Orchard. 


SEA-SHORE  LIFE 


By  ALFRED  G.  MAYER 

Director  of  the  Marine  BiologieaJ  Labor- 

atory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 

at  Tortugaa,  Florida, 


The  first  of  the  New  York  Aquarium 
Nature  Series.  Intended  for  readers  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  technical 
terms  in  use  among  specialists.  Aims  to 
increase  intelligent  interest  in  the  habits 
and  life  histories  of  our  marine  animals. 

8vo.  cloth.    Illustrated.    $1,20 
By  mail,  $1.33 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company 

New  Tork 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


POSITIONS  FILLED.  J.SOO 


IJOi  AUDITOMUM   building; 
CHICAGO 


BI^WCH,  m  ASHUJ^D  SVK..  6tJf  FALO.  Pf.Y. 


Kellogg's  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  N«w  YorK 

BtMidy  Mil  for  UMhMs.  Fill*  bMt  pot- 
itioiM  :  four  last /ear  :  avtrace.  SSM 
•aeh.  RaooBameaaiMl  by  Baateni  eol- 
leffM  and  NomuU  Mhoola  mh  7««r. 
For  qviok  work,  call,  'phono  or  wlra. 


JIKS  F.  ■cCULLOUaH.  TEACHERS' AaENCY  S^^?!'^^! 


OB 


*^  The  book  that  makes  teaching 
easier  for  you  " 

Manage^ 
mentand 
iMethods 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 


NOW  Is  tho  time  to  Hoglstor.   Yscsnoiet  ooenr  i 
M smbership  good  until  the  dote  ofthe  sesf  on  190B-4. 


ffbt  along  through  the  year. 

rrite  for  circnlar  and  blank  to-daj 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


ALBANY      TEACHERS'      AGENCY 


By  Thomas  E.  Sanders 


Bend  for  «<rci«Iar« 


Has  good  pooUlona  for  good  teaehero  with  good  records 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  81  Clispei  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TBE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  *^*-««"— 

New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis.  414  Century  Bldg. 

Washinfi^on.  D.  0  .  1505  Penn  Ave.    Denver,  401  Cooper  Bide. 
Chicagfo,  903  Michifi^n  Boulevard        Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block 


Boston 

Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  ai?  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles.  5S5  Stimson  Block 


AN     AG  E  N  C  V 

T  H  AX 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
influence.    If  it  merely  hears 


is   something,    but  if   it  is 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 


of   vacancies   and  tells 
jou     about      them 

S/rrr^l"^     RECOMMENDS 

THE   SCHOOL    BULLETIN   AOENCY.   C.  W.    BardMii.  Syraeus*.    N.   Y. 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

Lsritst  pvmsBeot  elientan  of  say  Weetern  Agency.    Many  Taeaaelef  (or  ■eptenibtr  staeady 
mmmig  la.    Qet  in  lino  ear&.    We  eaa  help  you.    AddrMt  for  Slit  Year  Bocik  C,  J.  ALBUT. 


S78  Wabash  Avcnac* 

Chicago*  111. 


SCHERMERHORN  \ 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  SUtes 


£att  14th  St.,  New  York  I 


BfUbliihed  1855 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Type  —  Well  Printed  —  Fine  Paper  —  Half- 
l.eather  Biodinc  Cloth  Siden-Price  Rednced  to 
Sl.fiO.  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  paces. 


Uteral 
THE    BEST   TRANSLATIONS 

New  OopTricbt  Introdactlons  —  New  Typs  — Good 
Paper  -Well  Bound— Oonvenient  for  the  Pocket- 
Price,  postpaid,  tu  cents  each. 


SiS^^'oiJ"  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.  Phila. 

Educational  Foundations 


$1.25  a  Year. 


15  Cents  a  Copy. 


DEALS  with  fundamentals.  Discusses  systematically  the  g^eat  principles  of 
education.  Many  superintendents  and  principab  adopt  it  year  after  year 
as  a  basis  for  professional  reading  and  discussion  among  their  teachers. 
The  program  for  1906-7  includes  C.  Hanford  Henderson's  Autobiography  of  a 
Teacher,  discussions  and  criticisms  by  J.  M.  Rice,  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Joseph  S. 
Taylor  and  others.  Questions  (with  answers)  for  examination  and  review  form  a 
regular  department.  For  teachers'  reading  circle  clubs  a  special  price  of  $1.00  a 
year  will  be  made  for  ten  copies  or  more,  sent  in  one  package  or  to  individual  ad- 
dresses, as  desired.  A  booklet  with  full  instructions  for  forming  primary  reading 
circles  in  cities  and  rural  districts  will  be  sent  on  application. 


A.  S. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


&  Company 

New  York 


We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  we  have  just  secured 
the  publishing  rights  of 
Management  and  Meth- 
ods, by  Thomas  E.  Sand- 
ers. This  book  came  from 
press  only  a  few  months 
ago  and  has  met  with 
splendid  sales.  It  is  plain, 
practical,  pointed,  and 
pedagogically  sound.  The 
author  speaks  from  a  wide 
experience.  He  hits  the 
point  on  every  topic.  He 
discusses  the  problems  of 
school  management  and 
methods  of  teaching  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  great 
mass  of  teachers — those 
teaching  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools.  It  is  in 
reality  what  ore  teacher 
declared  it  to  be,  "the 
book  that  makes  teach- 
ing easier  for  you." 
For  State  or  County  Read- 
ing Circles,  the  teachers* 
institute  or  round  table, 
or  for  private  reading  or 
study,  it  will  give  satis- 
faction. 


312  pages.    Cloth.   $1.00  postpsid 
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WEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS 


LVERY'S   SCHOOL  CHEM- 
ISTRY .$1.20 

By  EIroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 


ROOKS  AND  HUBBARD'S  COM- 
POSITION-RHETORIC   .  $1.00 

By  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Boston,  and 
Marietta  IJubbard,  formerly  Eng- 
lish Department,  Hich  School,  La 
Salle,  111. 


ONANT'S  ORIGINAL  EXERCISES 
IN  PLANE  AND  SOLID  QEOM- 
BTRY        ....  $0.50 

By  Levi  L.  Conant,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

DDY'S  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND  ANATOMY  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS      .        .  $0.60 

By  Walter  Hollis  Eddy.  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Biology  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  Citv. 


LEASON'S  GREEK  PROSE  COM- 
POSITION FOR  SCHOOLS  $0.80 

By  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  A.M.,  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School. 


lARDlNQ'S  ESSENTIALS  IN  ME- 
DIAEVAL AND  MODERN  HIS- 
TORY .  $1.50 

From  Charlemagne  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  Samuel  Bannister  Harding, 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European  History, 
Indiana  University.  Prepared  in 
consultation  with  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Harvard  University. 


ReBBcr  i  SmjtVs  RegiBoer's  Greek  Roek 

$1.25 

The  use  of  this  book  should  enable  the  average 
class  to  begin  reading  Xenophon*s  Anabasis 
without  much  difficulty  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Only  the  grammar,  forms,  and  con- 
struction needed  in  the  first  year  of  Greek  are 
presented.  The  main  part  is  divided  into  60 
lessons  or  chapters,  each  consisting  of  a  number 
of  grammatical  principles,  clearly  illustrated  by 
examples,  a  special  vocabulary,  and  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek  exercises  for  trans- 
lation. The  vocabularies  contain  only  such 
words  as  are  used  by  Xenophon,  with  preference 
given  to  the  commoner  words  of  the  Anabasis. 
Only  the  more  significant  paradigms  and  rules 
of  syntax  are  emphasized. 

A  New  Cicera 

Edited  by  Professors   Haricness,  Kirtland, 

and  Williams 
Six  Orations,  $1 .00    Nine  Orations,  $  1 .25 

The  six  oration  edition  of  this  new  Cicero 
contains  the  four  orations  against  Catiline,  and 
those  for  Archias* and  the  Manilian  Law,  being 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Collie  En- 
trance Examination  Board  and  of  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department.  The  nine  oration 
edition  covers  the  maximum  requirements,  in- 
cluding the  orations  for  Marcellusand  Ligarius, 
and  the  fourteenth  Philippic.  In  both  editions, 
the  introduction  gives  an  outline  of  the  life  of 
Cicero,  of  the  history  of  Roman  Oratory,  and 
of  the  public  life  of  the  Romans,  with  an  account 
of  the  magistrates,  senate,  popular  assemblies, 
and  the  courts  of  justice.  The  notes  are  in 
keeping  with  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

Morey's  OntliBes  of  Ancient  History 

$1.50 

This  volume  forms  a  one  book  course  in 
ancient  history  for  secondary  schools,  fully 
meeting  the  college  entrance  requirements.  It 
embodies  the  same  information  as  the  author's 
successful  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  the  same 
topical  method  of  arrangement,  the  same  simple, 
direct  style,  and  the  same  clear  and  graphic 
presentation.  It  indicates  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  the  various  countries  to  one  another 
and  the  contributions  each  has  made  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  The  important  relation 
of  geography  to  history  is  emphasized  by  a  series 
of  twenty-one  "progressive  maps."  The  book  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  helpful  illustrations. 


HARKN^SS  AND  FORBES'S 
CAESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR. 
Books  l-IV,  $1.00.  Books 
l-VII $1.25 

By  Albert  Haricness,  Ph.D.,  LL  D., 
Professor  Emeritus,  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Assisted  by  Charles  H. 
Forbes,  Professor  of  Latin,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 


JORDAN'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN 
WRITING  .$1.00 

By  Clara  B.  Jordan,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Latin,  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati. 


MATHER'S  CAESAR.  Epi- 
sodes from^the  Gallic  and 
Civil  Wars  .$1.25 

Edited  by    Maurfce   W.    Mather, 

Ph.D.,  formerly  Instructor  in  Latm, 
Harvard  University. 


PERRY'S  INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE  IN  ARGUMEN- 
TATION    .  .$1.00 

By  Frances  M.  Perry,  Instructor  in 
English,  Wellesley  College. 


ROLFE'S  NEW   SHAKESPEARE. 
40  volumes.    Each  .       .  $0.56 

Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D. 


SMILEY'S  MANUAL  OF  AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE         .  $0.60 

By  James  B.  Smiley,  A.M.,  Assistant 
Principal  of  Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland. 
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BAUSCH    &    LOM  B 
School  Laboratory  Supplies 

We  are  now  supplying  a  majority 
of  the  leading  laboratories  with 
Microscopes,  Projection  Appar- 
atus, Chemical  Glassware,  chem- 
icals and  laboratory  apparatus  in 
genera!-  We  want  every  Teacher 
of  Sciences  to  have  our  Catalogs 
of  Microscopes,  Microtomes,  Pro- 
jection Apparatus  and  our 

438   Page  Catalog 

of  General  Laboratory  Supplies  ;  a  complete 
sc^ encyclopedia  of  information  on  laboratory 
t^  apparatus*  Free  to  teachers, 
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Pears' 
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the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 
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Meservey's  Single-Entry  Bookkeeping 

Abridged  Edition  «4  panes 

Prepared  for  those  schools  where  time  is  not  found  for  the  usual 
text-book.  Contains  enough  for  the  usual  life  experience,  and 
calls  for  little  time.  The  importance  for  everyone  td  know  how 
to  keep  simple  accounts  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized.  This  book 
furnishes  all  needed  instruction  for  this  purpose,  and  at  very 
small  price,  viz.:  20  cents,  subject  to  usual  introductory  discount. 
Adopted  for  use  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  numerous  cities  and 
towns.  ::  Send  for  sample  copy. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING   PENQL 

OF  VNUSUAL  QUALITY 

The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  contains  an  extra  thick,  toft,  black  lead — smooth 
and  evenly  graded — that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD    FABER  New   York 


Send   for  Catalogue  of  School  Pencils,  etc.; 
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Lncouragcmcnt. 

More  depends  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers 
than  upon  any  other  one  factor  in  school  education. 
This  being  granted,  what  think  you  is  the  chief 
function  of  school  boards,  superintendents,  super- 
visors, and  principals? 

To  keep  alive  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 

Indifferent  school  boards,  discouraging  superin- 
tendents, nagging  principals  are  a  blight  upon 
education.  If  they  were  worthy  of  their  honors 
they  would  bend  their  energies  to  the  searching  for 
ways  to  increase  the  comfort,  the  health,  the  hap- 
piness of  their  teachers. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  straight  road  to  efficiency. 

This  is  the  principle  which  supervisory  officers 
should  never  lose  sight  of.  Nothing  establishes  the 
inefficiency  of  a  superintendent  or  principal  more 
clearly  than  the  failure  to  keep  teachers  cheerful 
and  desirous  of  advancement — ^not  advancement 
in  the  salary  scale,  but  advancement  in  teaching 

f)roficiency  and  general  culture  and  human  love- 
iness.  The  school  is  neither  a  lumber  yard,  nor  a 
cotton  mill.  The  spirit  that  quickens  is  the  chief 
thing.  After  all,  less  is  dependent  upon  the  infor- 
mation accumulated  than  upon  the  interests  aroused 
and  enlisted  in  the  many  fields  open  to  human 
self-activity.  To  be  sure  certain  mechanics  mtist 
be  acquired.  However  this  does  not  afford  the 
penumbra  of  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  sacrifice 
of  spirit. 

A  school  that  has  the  right  spirit  is  sure  to  meet 
all  reasonable  expectations.  It  means  that  the 
teacher  has  made  some  preparation  for  his  work. 
It  means  further  that  the  teacher  is  striving  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  laiow  the  real  needs 
of  his  pupils  and  to  learn  the  ways  of  other  teach- 
ers, teachers  who  excel  in  one  or  the  other  depart- 
ment of  work.  Assuming  that  the  teacher  is  con- 
scientiously laboring  for  the  increase  of  his  own 
proficiency  and  for  the  growth  of  his  pupils,  the  one 
duty  left  to  his  superiors  is  to  encourage  him  in 
every  way  possible  and  to  aid  him  with  constructive 
advice.  The  fullest  scope  should  be  given  to  origin- 
ality. A  slave  cannot  train  freemen.  The  really 
great  superintendent  is  not  afraid  to  encourage 
independence.  If  he  makes  his  own  will  prevail  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ideas  of  his  teachers  he  is  de- 
frauding the  community  of  the  fruit  of  the  many 
minds.  "^Let  every  supervisory  officer  write  the 
word  "Encouragement"  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
where  it  will  serve  him  as  an  ever-present  reminder 
of  his  chief  duty. 

Collapse  of  a  Financial  Fallacy. 

The  failure  of  the  New  York  City  plan  of  raising 
money  for  the  general  school  fund  adds  another 
striking  example  of  the  futility  of  accepting  untested 
theory  presented  with  cock-sureness  as  proved  fact. 
Many  will  remember  the  paeans  that  were  sung  to  the 
designers  of  the  method  of  supporting  a  municipal 
school  department;  by  an  appropriation  each  year 
-'equal  to  not  less  than  three  mills  on  every  dollar 
of  aas^ss^  valuation  of  the  real  and  perapmu  «8tatQ 


of  the  city  liable  to  taxation."  Those  who  were 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  how  to  find  a  final 
principle  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  were  told 
that  there  was  no  need  to  look  further.  But  the 
canny  students  of  municipal  finance  were  not  over- 
awed by  pedagogical  acclamation,  and  now  they 
have  the  sati^action  of  finding  their  suspicions 
verified.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
has  practically  condemned  the  method  as  unreliable, 
and  not  based  upon  a  correct  principle.  The  amount 
of  money  needed  is  governed  by  the  number  of 
pupils  in  school,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
values  in  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  a  locality 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  One  might 
as  well  conclude  that  the  more  children  a  man  has 
the  more  money  he  must  necessarily  earn.  New 
York  City  has  found  that  the  increase  of  the  school 
population  increased  also  the  deficit  under  the 
"three-mill"  proposition.  The  Board  puts  it, 
"Growth  in  school  attendance  and  growth  in  tax- 
able wealth  must  s3mchronize  or  the  financial  result 
will  be  incongruous,"  which  probably  means  that 
we  must  increase  a  man's  wages  whenever  his  family 
increases,  or  there  will  be  trouble. 

The  new  principle  to  be  established  now  is  to 
secure  an  allowance  per  capita  to'  each  pupil  of  the 
certified  average  attendance  and  the  careful  estimate 
of  lie  probable  increase.  This  plan  is  certainly 
more  rational  than  the  former  ana  should  be  given 
a  fair  trial.  Its  one  weakness  is  inherent  in  the 
difficulty  of  computing  increases  caused  by  the 
shifting  of  population  in  our  unsettled  condition. 
Here  at  least  we  have  a  sound  principle. 


Childhood  is  the  period  of  growth.  When  growth 
stops,  childhood  stops.  When  childhood  stops, 
growth  stops.     Are  we  then  all  children? 


The  present  number  being  largely  devoted  to  the 
problems  confronting  principals  of  schools  and  the 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  last  years  of 
the  elementary  course,  several  important  articles 
have  been  crowded  out,  to  appear  next  week,  among 
them  a  significant  address  by  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  the  new  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  This  address  was  delivered  at  the 
re-opening  of  the  University  School  of  Pedagogy  of 
New  York  University.  Its  topic  was  "Teachers 
and  Politics." 


The  Yale  Law  School  has  finally  decided  that, 
beginning  with  the  year  1909-10,  it  will  accept  only 
students  who  can  present  certificates  or  diplomas 
showing  that  they  have  creditably  performed  at 
least  two  years  oi  college  work  or  the  equivalent. 
It  was  high  time  that  the  University  should  take 
this  step.  It  would  be  better  yet  if  the  equivalent 
of  a  full  collie  course  should  be  required.  A  Yale 
law  diploma  ought  to  stand  for  general  scholarship 
as  well  as  for  mere  completion  or  a  course  of  tech- 
nical training. 

The  Gregorian  Chant  is  being  taught  in  many 
C»thblic  piurisb  schools^ 
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The  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

President  Roosevelt  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
common  schools,  especially  those  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Having  in  mind  chiefly  the  children 
of  the  poor,  he  attaches  special  importance  to  the 
opinions  of  those  whose  life  is  devoted  to  work 
with  and  for  these  children.  It  was  probably  this 
same  attitude  which  caused  him  to  appoint  James 
Bronson  Reynolds  as  his  special  commissioner  to 
examine  the  schools  of  the  Federal  Capital,  and  to 
report  on  their  needs.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  the  well- 
known  settlement  worker.  His  report  was  trans- 
mitted last  week  to  the  Washington  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, accompanied  by  this  letter  of  the  President's 
secretary: 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  September  10,   19(m. 

To  THE  Board  of  Education  ok  the  Dihtrict  of  Colimhia: 

•  As  it  is  possible  the  President  may  wish  to  refer  to  educa- 
tional matters  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  he  will  bo 
greatly  obliged  for  any  comments  the  Board  may  care  to 
make  on  the  inclosed  report  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds.  The 
President  is  especially  interested  in  that  part  m  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  speaks  of  the  i^eed  of  industrial  training.  The 
President  cordially  agrees  with  Mr.  Reynolds'  statement 
that  the  children  who  pursue  exclusively  literary  and  semi- 
literary  courses  are  little  inclined  to  manual  labor  and  are 
not  equipped  for  it,  and  yet  most  of  these  children  are  forced 
to  such  labor,  which  they  in  conseauence  undertake  unwil- 
lingly, without  possessing  either  skill  or  pride  in  their  work. 

Wm.  Loeb, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Reynolds  is  as  follows: 

"In  investigating  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  directed  by  you,  I  have 
considered  it  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  educa- 
tional, social,  and  civic  needs  of  the  community, 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  educational  expert. 
I  have,  therefore,  not  attempted  to  criticise  the 
methods  of  instruction,  discipline,  building  con- 
struction, and  school  administration  that  obtain. 

"I  have  examined  the  report  of  hearings  before 
the  sub-committee  on  the  several  school  bills  relating 
to-  the  reoiTganization  of  the  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  long  session  of  1906,  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  for  1903  and  1904,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and 
Pensions  of  Public  School  Teachers  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
July,  1905,  and  I  have  had  many  interviews  with 
some  of  the  best-informed  men  and  women  of  the 
District,  both  white  and  colored,  regarding  the 
public  school  system. 

"The  passage  of  the  school  reorganization  bill  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  removes  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  certain  problems  relating  to  the 
Eublic  schools  of  the  District,  since  various  questions 
ave  been  settled,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  the 
changes  required  by  the  new  law  are  yet  to  be  tested. 

Physical  Welfare  of  Pupils. 

*'In  my  recommendations  I  call  attention  to  the 

Provisions  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children, 
elieving  that  the  first  purpose  of  education  should 
be  the  development  of  a  sound  body. 

"I  consider  the  supplementary  uses  of  school 
buildings,  calling  attention  to  those  found  to  a 
much  less  extent  in  the  schools  of  Washington  than 
in  those  of  other  large  cities  of  the  country. 

"  I  urge  a  large  increase  in  school  accommodations, 
an  increase  rendered  imperative  by  the  passage  of 
the  compulsory  education  law.  The  reorganization 
of  the  Board  of  Education  makes  timely  the  consid- 
eration of  the  much-criticised  system  of  school 
supervision. 

''I  am  glad  to  record  the  successful  development 
of  the  high  schools,  noting  the  importance  of  con- 


stant expansion.  I  have  examined  the  statistics  of 
attendance.  These  reveal  a  startling  decrease  in 
attendance  from  the  lowest  grades  of  the  primary 
schools  to  the  entrance  grades  of  the  high  schools. 

''The  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the  school 
children  get  no  farther  than  the  grammar  grades 
demands,  in  my  opinion,  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  so  that  a  more  wisely 
adjusted  course  of  training  may  be  provided. 

*'My  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

''First,  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  children 
should  receive  more  attention.  Every  school  should 
have  a  playground,  gymnasium,  and  shower  bath. 
At  present  but  few  schools  in  the  District  have  all 
of  these  provisions,  and  many  have  none  of  them. 
The  exercise  ground,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  baths 
should  be  under  competent  direction.  This  work 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  system  as 
that  of  the  class-room.  The  playgrounds,  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  baths  should  also  be  available 
in  summer,  wherever  there  is  need  of  them. 

"Second,  the  public  school  buildings  should  be 
more  extensively  used.  The  night  school  and 
public  lecture  systems,  which  have  already  accom- 
plished excellent  results,  should  be  extended. 
Literary  societies,  debating  clubs,  and  other  organi- 
zations seeking  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  social 
welfare  of  their  members  should  be  allowed  the  use 
of  school  buildings  at  a  rental  which  would  cover  the 
expense  of  care  and  lighting.  Such  use  of  school 
buildings  Ls  now  made  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila-  -* 
delphia,  Chicago,  and  many  other  cities. 

"Third,  a  careful  examination  of  the  system  of3 
supervision  of  the  schools  is  needed,  in  view  of  fre^ — . 
quent  criticisms  to  the  effect  that  it  is  cumbersome  -^ 
inefficient,  and  not  economical. 

"Fourth,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sit.,:;:: 
lings  is  imperatively  needed.  According  to  th  _^ 
census  made  by  the  police  during  the  school  yearns 
about  700  children  are  out  of  school.  According  t^zz: 
other  authorities,  the  number  is  about  7,000.  Thc:- 
latter  estimate  is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  as  show^ 

by  a  careful  canvas  of  certain  sections  of  the  cit' 

undertaken  subsequently  to  that  made  by  the  polio— 

"Fifth,  the  status  of  the  high,  manual  trainii^HL 

business,  and  normal  schools  appears  to  be  excellei : 

but  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  enlargement  of  t  ^w 
manual  training  and  commercial  schools  whL  *^ 
should  receive  prompt  attention.  The  most  pressL"^ 
need  of  the  schools  in  the  recent  past,  an  incre~ 
in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  has  been  remedied 
recent  legislation. 


Compulsory  Attendance  Law. 

"Sixth,  the  compulsory  attendance  law  should  tt: 
strictly  enforced,  and  parents  should  be  urged  J* 
keep  their  children  at  school  thruout  the  ent^i* 
primary  course,  and  also  thru  the  grammar  coixx"* 
when  possible.  According  to  the  last  annual  repo^ 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  there  were  in  the  S^^ 
grade  of  the  primary  school  9.126  children.  In  t;S^ 
first  high  school  grade  there  were  1,822,  a  differei*^ 
of  7,304.  From  this  it  appears  that  only  one-fi^^ 
of  the  children  who  enter  the  primary  school  re3^ 
the  high  school,  and  the  entire  benefit  derived  fi 
the  public  schools  by  four-fifths  of  the  children 
the  District,  is  that  furnished  by  the  primary  3^ 
grammar  grades.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  tb^J 
is  a  rapid  decrease  in  attendance  thruout  t-^ 
successive  grades  of  the  primary  and  granai*'^ 
schools.  ^^^^^ 

"Seventh,  the  training  of  the  children  in  tM^ 
primary  and  grammar  grades  should  be  m(^^^ 
practical.  Instruction  in  reading,  writing,  ai^y 
arithmetic  is  of  permanent  value,  but  it  must  n^^^ 
be  forgotten  that  four-fifths  and  possibly  nin^^ 
tenths  of  the  children  who  discontinue  their  i 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  primary  or  grammar 
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will,  if  boys,  earn  their  livelihood  with  their  hands, 
and  if  girls,  be  their  own  housekeepers,  seamstresses, 
and  cooks.  Girls  should  be  taught  plain  sewing  and 
plain  cooking,  and  boys  some  of  the  simple  forms  of 
manual  labor.  Ten  years  of  experience  in  New  York 
City,  where  I  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  and  part  of  the  time,  a  school 
official,  convinced  me  that  those  children  who 
pursue  exclusively  the  literary  and  semi-literary 
courses  are  little  inclined  to  manual  labor  and  are 
not  equipped  for  it.  If  forced  by  circumstances  to 
such  labor,  as  they  usually  are,  they  undertake  it 
unwillingly,  without  pride  in  their  work,  and  without 
skill.  A  majority  of  the  cases  of  extreme  poverty, 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  wage-earner  to  obtain 
employment,  arise  from  his  lack  of  technical  training. 
It  seems  to  me  sound  public  economy  for  the  school 
to  give  its  boy  elementary  industrial  as  well  as  ele- 
mentary commercial  training. 

Matter  of  Food. 
*'It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  free  soup  and 
free  lunches  should  be  provided  by  the  school, 
because  of  the  half-starved  condition  of  many  of 
the  school  children.  My  examination  of  the  subject 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  far  more  starvation 


due  to  badly  selected  and  badly  prepared  food  than 
to  actual  lack  of  food.  In  other  words,  the  igno- 
rance of  the  mothers  regarding  cooking  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  is  more  frequently  the  cause 
of  physical  weakness  than  actual  hunger. 

*'The  need  of  industrial  training  is  emphasized  by 
an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  metropolitan 
police  department  for  the  year  1905.  It  states  that 
1,762  children  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  were 
arrested  in  the  preceding  year,  of  which  number 
1,427  were  penalized  or  restrained.  Nearly  all  the 
offenses  were  those  likely  to  spring  from  idleness 
rather  than  from  criminal  disposition.  My  exami- 
nation of  the  tenement  and  dwelling  houses  of  the 
poor  in  the  District  showed  me  that  large  numbers 
of  boys  and  girls  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 
Conversations  held  with  some  of  them  showed  that 
they  had  had  no  training  for  any  special  occupation. 
I  submit  that  it  would  be  less  expensive  for  the 
District  to  train  these  children  than  to  maintain 
houses  of  detention  to  punish  them  for  misconduct 
during  idleness,  of  which  they  are  the  victims  quite 
as  often  as  the  cause. 

'*  Respectfully  submitted, 

**  James  Bronson  Reynolds." 


Mark  Twain  on  Simpler  Spelling. 


The  annual  dinner  of  The  Associated  Press  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  The  greatest  of 
American  humorists,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  our  own  big- 
hearted,  genial  Mark  |Twain,  was  there  and  spoke  on  the 
need  of  a  rational  simplification  of  English  spelling.  This 
is   what   he  said : 

I  am  here  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  nations  in 
behalf  of  the  simplified  spelling.  I  have  come  here 
because  they  cannot  all  be  reached  except  thru 
you.  There  are  only  two  forces  that  can  carry 
light  to  all  the  comers  of  the  globe — only  two — 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  and  The  Associated  Press 
down  here.  I  may  seem  to  be  flattering  the  sun, 
but  I  do  not  mean  it  so;  I  am  meaning  only  to  be 
just  and  fair  all  around.  You  speak  with  a  million 
voices;  no  one  can  reach  so  many  races,  so  many 
hearts  and  intellects,  as  you — except  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, and  he  cannot  do  it  without  your  help.  If 
The  Associated  Press  will  adopt  and  use  our  simpli- 
fied forms,  and  thus  spread  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  covering  the  whole  spacious  planet  with 
them  as  with  a  garden  of  flowers,  our  difficulties 
are  at  an  end. 

Every  day  of  the  365  the  only  pages  of  the  world's 
countless  newspapers  that  are  read  by  all  the  human 
beings  and  angels  and  devils  that  can  read,  are  these 
pages  that  are  built  out  of  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches. And  so  I  beg  you,  I  beseech  you — oh,  I 
implore  you  to  spell  them  in  our  simplified  forms. 
Do  this  daily,  constantly,  persistently,  for  three 
months — only  three  months — it  is  all  I  ask.  The 
infallible  result? — victory,  victory  all  down  the  line. 
For  by  that  time  all  eyes  here  and  above  and  below 
will  have  become  adjusted  to  the  change  and  in 
love  with  it,  and  the  present  clumsy  and  ragged 
forms  will  be  grotesque  to  the  eye  and  revolting  to 
the  soul.  And  we  shall  be  rid  of  phthisis  and  phthi- 
sic and  pneumonia  and  pneumatics,  and  diphtheria 
and  pteradactyl,  and  all  those  other  insane  words 
which  no  man  addicted  to  the  simple  Christian  life 
can  try  to  spell  and  not  lose  some  of  the  bloom  of 
his  piety  in  the  demoralizing  attempt.  Do  not 
doubt  it.  We  are  chameleons,  and  our  partialities 
and  prejudices  change  places  with  an  easy  and 
blessed  facility,  and  we  are  soon  wonted  to  the 
change  and  happy  in  it.  We  do  not  regret  our  old, 
yellow  fangs  and  snags  and  tushes  after  we  have 
worn  nice  fresh  uniform  store  teeth  a  while. 


The  Selfish  Point  of  View. 

Do  I  seem  to  be  seeking  the  good  of  the  world? 
That  is  the  idea.  It  is  my  piiDhc  attitude;  pri- 
vately I  am  merely  seeking  my  own  profit.  We  all 
do  it,  but  it  is  sound  and  it  is  virtuous,  for  no  public 
interest  is  anything  other  or  nobler  than  a  massed 
accumulation  of  private  interests.  In  1883,  when 
the  simplified  spelling  movement  first  tried  to  make 
a  noise,  I  was  indifferent  to  it;  more — I  even  irrev- 
erently scoffed  at  it.  What  I  needed  was  an 
object-lesson,  you  see.  It  is  the  only  way  to  teach 
some  people.  Very  well,  I  got  it.  At  that  time 
I  was  scrambling  along,  earning  the  family's  bread 
on  magazine  work  at  seven  cents  a  word,  compound 
words  at  single  rates,  just  as  it  is  in  the  dark  pres- 
ent. I  was  the  property  of  a  magazine,  a  seven- 
cent  slave  under  a  boiler-iron  contract.  One  day 
there  came  a  note  from  the  editor  requiring  me  to 
write  ten  pages  on  this  revolting  text:  ''Considera- 
tions concerning  the  alleged  subterranean  holo- 
photal  extemporaneousness  of  the  conchyliaceous 
superimbrication  of  the  ornithorhyncus,  as  fore- 
shadowed by  the  unintelligibility  of  its  plesiosau- 
rian  anisodactylous  aspects." 

Ten  pages  of  that.  Each  and  every  word  a  sev- 
enteen-jointed  vestibuled  railroad  train.  Seven 
cents  a  word.  I  saw  starvation  staring  the  family 
in  the  face.  I  went  to  the  editor,  and  I  took  a 
stenographer  along  so  as  to  have  the  interview 
down  in  black  and  white,  for  no  magazine  editor 
can  ever  remember  any  part  of  a  business  talk 
except  the  part  that's  got  graft  in  it  for  him  and 
the  magazine.  I  said,  "Read  that  text,  Jackson, 
and  let  it  go  on  the  record;  read  it  out  loud."  He 
read  it:  ''Considerations  concerning  the  alleged 
subterranean  holophotal  extemporaneousness  of  the 
conchyliaceous  superimbrication  of  the  ornitho- 
rhyncus as  foreshadowed  by  the  xmintelligibilty  of 
its  plesiosaurian   anisodactylous  aspects." 

I  said,  "You  want  ten  pages  of  those  rumbling, 
great,  long,  summer  thunder-peals  and  you  expect 
to  get  them  at  seven  cents  a  peal?" 

He  said,  "A  word's  a  word,  and  seven  cents  is 
the  contract ;   what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  " 

I  said,  "Jackson,  this  is  cold-blooded  oppression. 
What's  an  average  English  word?" 

He  said,  "Six  letters." 
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But  Waf  CMivertcd. 

I  said,  "Nothing  of  the  kind;  that's  French,  and 
includes  the  spaces  between  the  words;  an  average 
English  word  is  four  letters  and  a  half.  By  hard, 
honest  labor  I've  dug  all  the  large  words  out  of  my 
vocabulary  and  shaved  it  down  till  the  average  is 
three  letters  and  a  half.  I  can  put  1,200  words  on 
your  page,  and  there's  not  another  man  alive  that 
can  come  within  200  of  it.  My  page  is  worth  $84 
to  me.  It  takes  exactly  as  long  to  fill  your  maga- 
zine page  with  long  words  as  it  does  with  short  ones 
— ^four  hours.  Now  then,  look  at  the  criminal  injus- 
tice of  this  requirement  of  yours.  I  am  careful,  I 
am  economical  of  my  time  and  labor.  For  the 
family's  sake  I've  got  to  be.  So  I  never  write 
'metropolis'  for  seven  cents,  because  I  can  get  the 
same  money  for  *citv.'  I  never  write  'policeman,' 
because  I  can  get  the  same  price  for  'cop.'  And 
so  on,  and  so  on.  I  never  write  'valetudinarian' 
at  all,  for  not  even  hunger  and  wretchedness  can 
humble  me  to  the  point  where  I  will  do  a  word  like 
that  for  seven  cents;  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  fifteen. 
Examine  your  obscene  text,  please;  count  the 
words." 

He  counted,  and  said  it  was  twenty-four.  I 
asked  him  to  count  the  letters.    He  made  it  203. 

I  said,  "Now,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  whole  size 
of  your  crime.  With  my  vocabulary  I  would  make 
sixty  words  out  of  those  205  letters,  and  get  $4.20 
for  it;  whereas,  for  your  inhuman  twenty-four  I 
would  only  get  $1.68.  Ten  pages  of  these  sky- 
scrapers of  yours  would  pay  me  only  about  $300; 
in  my  simplified  vocabulary  the  same  space  and  the 
same  labor  would  pay  me  $840.  I  do  not  wish  to 
work  upon  this  scandalous  job  by  the  piece;  I 
want  to  be  hired  by  the  year.      He  coldly  refused. 

I  said,  "Then  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  if  you 
have  no  feeling  for  me,  you  ought  at  least  to  allow 
me  overtime  on  that  word  extemporaneousness." 
Again  he  coldly  refused.  I  seldom  say  a  harsh 
word  to  any  one,  but  I  was  not  master  of  myself 
then,  and  I  spoke  right  out  and  called  him  an  ani- 
sodactylous  plesiosaurian  conchyliaceous  omithrhy- 
nous,  and  rotten  to  the  heart  with  holophotal  sub- 
terranean extemporaneousness.  God  forgive  me 
for  that  wanton  crime;   he  lived  only  two  hours. 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  a  devoted  and 
hard-working  member  of  the  heaven-bom  institu- 
tion, the  International  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  authors,  and  now  I  am  laboring 
with  Carnegie's  Simplified  Committee,  and  with  my 
heart  in  the  work. 

A  Real  Phonetic  Letter. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  this  mighty  question 
reasonably,  rationally,  sanely — yes,  and  calmly, 
not  excitedly.  What  is  the  real  function,  the  essen- 
tial function,  the  supreme  function,  of  language? 
Isn't  it  merely  to  convey  ideas  and  emotions?  Cer- 
tainly. Then  if  we  can  do  it  with  words  of  phonetic 
brevity  and  compactness,  why  keep  the  present 
cumbersome  forms?  But  can  we?  Yes.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  proof  of  it.  Here  is  a  letter  written 
by  a  woman,  right  out  of  her  heart  of  hearts.  I 
think  she  never  saw  a  spelling-book  in  her  life. 
The  spelling  is  her  own.  There  isn't  a  waste  letter 
in  it  anjnvhere.  It  reduces  the  phonetics  to  the 
last  gasp — it  squeezes  the  surplusage  out  of  every 
word — there's  no  spelling  that  can  begin  with  it  on 
this  planet,  outside  of  the  White  House.  And  as 
for  tne  punctuation,  there  isn't  any.  It  is  all  one 
sentence,  eagerly  and  breathlessly  uttered,  with- 
out break  or  pause  in  it  anywhere.  The  letter  is 
absolutely  genuine — I  have  the  proofs  of  that  in 
my  possession.  I  can't  stop  to  spell  the  words  for 
you,  but  you  can  take  the  letter  presently  and  com- 
lort  your  eyes  with  it. 


Mr.  Clemens  then  read  the  letter,  which  was: 


Miiis 


-dear  freind  i  took  some  Close  into  the 


armerry 


T] 


and  give  them  to  you  to  Send  too  the  suffrers  out  to  Cali- 
fornia and  i  Hate  to  truble  you  but  i  got  to  have  one  of 
them  Back  it  was  a  black  oil  woole  Sheyyott  With  a  jacket 
to  Mach  trimed  Kind  of  Fancy  no  38  Burst  measure  and 
assy  menterry  acrost  the  front  And  the  color  I  woodent 
'rubble  you  but  it  belonged  to  my  brothers  wife  and  she  is 
Mad  about  It.  I  thoght  she  was  willin  but  she  want  she 
says  she  want  done  with  it  and  she  was  going  to  Wear  it  a 
Spell  longer  she  ant  so  free  harted  as  what  i  am  and  she  Has 
got  more  to  do  with  Than  i  have  having  a  Husband  to  Work 
and  slave  For  her  I  eess  you  remember  Me  I  am  shot  and 
stout  and  light  complected  1  torked  with  you  quite  a  spell 
about  the  suffrars  and  said  it  was  orful  about  that  erth 
quake  I  shoodent  wondar  if  they  had  another  one  rite  o£f 
seeine  general  Condision  of  the  country  is  Kind  of  Explossive 
i  hate  to  take  that  Black  dress  away  from  the  suffrare  but  i 
will  hunt  round  And  see  if  i  can  get  another  One  if  I  can  i 
will  call  to  the  armerry  f  o^  it  if  you  will  jest  lay  it  asside  so 
no  more  at  present  from  your  True  freind. 
i  liked  your 
appearance  very  Much. 

Now  you  see  what  simplified  spelling  can  do.  It 
can  convey  any  fact  you  need  to  convey;  and  it 
can  pour  out  emotions  like  a  sewer.  I  b^  you,  I 
beseech  you,  to  adopt  our  spelling,  and  print  all 
your  dispatches  in  it. 

A  Serious  Word. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  just  one  entirely  serious  word: 
I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  seventy  years  and  ^ 
a  half,  where  none  of  the  concerns  of  this  world  ^ 
have  much  interest  for  me  personally.  I  think  I  ^ 
can  speak  dispassionately  upon  this  matter,  because  ^^ 
in  the  little  while  that  I  have  got  to  remain  here  I  J^;^ 
can  get  along  very  well  with  these  old-fashioned  JE::^ 
forms,  and  I  don't  propose  to  make  any  trouble  ^^^^ 
about  it  at  all.  I  shall  soon  be  where  they  won't^z^^  '^ 
care  how  I  spell  so  long  as  I  keep  the  Sabbath. 

There  are  82,000,000  of  us  people  that  use  thi^^^- 
orthography,  and  it  ought  to  be  simplified  in  ommi^mz^ 
behalf,  but  it  is  kept  in  its  present  condition  tc^-— ^ 
satisfy   1,000,000  people  who  like  to  have  theiir^^ 
literature  in  the  old  form.    That  looks  to  me  to  " 
rather  selfish,  and  we  keep  the  forms  as  they 
while  we  have  got  1,000,000  people  coming  in  he 
from  foreign  coxmtries  every  month,  and  mey  hav 
got  to  struggle  with  this  orthography  of  ours,  an». 
it  keeps  them  back  and  damages  their  citizen^i^^ 
for  years  imtil  they  learn  to  spell  the  language,  if  the  ^ 
ever  do  learn.    This  is  merely  sentimental  argument 

A  Cancer. 

People  say  it  is  the  spelling  of  Chaucer  and  Spen  ^ 
and  Sh^espeare  and  a  lot  of  other  people  who  dmr 
not  know  how  to  spell  anjnvay,  and  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  and  we  preserved  it  and  wish  to  preser 
it  because  of  its  ancient  and  hallowed  association 

Now,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  real  argumei 
about  that.    If  that  argument  is  good  then  it  wou^ 
be  a  good  argument  not  to  banish  the  flies  and 
cockroaches  from  hospitals  because  they  have  b_ 

there  so  long  that  the  patients  have  got  used      

them  and  they  feel  a  tenderness  for  them  on  accounni^^t 
of  the  associations.    Why,  it  is  like  preserving  a 

cancer  in  a  family  because  it  is  a  family  cancer,  a^^==^^d 
we  are  bound  to  it  by  the  test  of  affection  and  rev^^^^- 
ence  and  old  moldy  antiquity.  ^, 

I  think  that  this  declaration  to  improve  tfc--  ^^^ 
orthography  of  ours  is  our  family  cancer,  iand  I  w»  -^^" 
we  could  reconcile  ourselves  to  have  it  cut  out 
let  the  family  cancer  go. 

Now,  you  see  before  you  the  wreck  and  ruin 
what  was  once  a  yoxmg  person  like  yourselves, 
am  exhausted  bv  the  heat  of  the  day.    I  must 
what  is  left  of  tnis  wreck  and  run  out  of  your  pr 
ence  and  carry  it  away  to  my  home  and  spreadL 
out  there  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  righteous.  Tt^^^*^ 
is  nothing  much  left  of  me  but  my  age  and  **^ 
righteousness,  but  I  leave  with  you  my  love  »^^ 
my  blessing,  and  may  you  always  keep  your  yoa<*- 
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^hy  Send  the  Boy  to  High  School? 

By  T.  E.  Sandebs,  Tennessee. 

High  school  teachers  are  often  called  upon  to  give  reasons 
£'or  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  They  will  meet  parents  who 
SLTB  determined  not  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  high 
sschool,  other  parents  who  are  rather  doubtful  about  the 
xjtility  of  the  high  school,  and  still  others  whose  conscience 
i.s  troubled  for  not  sendijig  their  children  to  high  school, 
s^nd,  therefore,  are  ready  to  ai^gue  against  the  school  on 
^very  possible  occasion,  and  using  every  plausible  argument, 
"^he  following  summary  of  amiments  is  worth  having  at 
^l^and  for  use  when  occasion  caOs  for  it. 

A  father  writes,  "Why  should  I  send  my  boy  to 
Inigh  school?"  I  have  always  believed  in  education. 
H  am  not  unwilling  to  give  the  reason  for  the  faith 
't:hat  is  in  me.  The  people  are  able  to  have  the 
iDest,  and  our  public  schools  should  be  the  pride  of 
the  state,  supplemented  by  thoro  high  grade  private, 
endowed,  and  church  schools  of  all  kinds,  each 
"^vorking  in  its  sphere  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
^ill  the  others.  Our  schools  should  be  so  good,  so 
thoro,  so  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  age  and  time, 
that  despite  differences  of  opinion  on  small  matters, 
^11  must  admit  the  fact  that  the  school  increases 
the  worth  of  the  child  many  fold. 

But  why  send  the  boy  to  high  school? 

1 .  If  your  boy  is  worth  the  salt  that  goes  in  his  bread, 
xt  will  make  a  far  more  able  man  of  him,  mentally, 
zinfiorally,  and  physically.  There  are  exceptions,  it 
is  true,  but  the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 
_  2.  High  school  teachers  should  always  be — ^and 
:»i  the  school  is  a  good  one  are — broad  gauge,  schol- 
=trly  men  and  women,  educated  in  our  best  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  It  is  above  all  money  value  to 
^my  boy  to  come  in  close  contact  for  a  few  years  with 
^uch  manly  men  and  womanly  women  as  should,  and 
visually  do,  form  the  faculties  of  a  good  high  school. 

3.  It  will  increase  his  money  earning  capacity. 

"The  best  statistics  show  that  the  illiterate  man  in 

^his  country  earns  less  than  $300  a  year;  the  man 

-with  a  common  school  education  alone,  earns  over 

^400  a  year;  the  man  with  a  high  school  education 

^ams  over  $600  a  year.    Suppose  your  boy  works 

:from  the  time  he  is  twenty  until  he  is  sixty  years 

old — an  earning  period  of  forty  years — figure  the 

increased  earning  capacity  if  you  give  him  a  high 

school  education.     There  are  some  exceptions  of 

course,  but  we  suppose  your  boy  is  a  boy  of  average 

intelligence,  as  bnght  or  brighter  than  his  father  was 

at  the  same  age.    Fools  and  dudes  are  exceptions 

to  all  rules. 

4.  A  good  high  school  course  will  give  a  broader 
field  of  activity  to  your  boy.  In  every  walk  of  life 
the  demands  are  more  and  more  for  men  and 
women  with  something  above  a  common  school 
education.  Firm  after  firm  announces  that  their 
employes  must  have  at  least  a  good  high  school 
education.  The  mental  discipline  and  seu  control 
given  by  a  good  high  school  course  will  give  self- 
direction  and  grasp  of  conditions  to  your  boy  long 
after  the  Latin  endings  and  algebraic  formulae 
which  gave  the  discipline,  will  be  forgotten.  It  is 
the  discipline  for  life's  duties  that  is  the  real  worth 
of  the  high  school  to  the  boy. 

5.  The  more  thoro  the  education  of  your  boy, 
the  laa-ger  will  be  his  adaptability  to  different  kinds 
of  work.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  resources  and 
intelligence  are  such  that  he  can  readily,  if  circum- 
stances demand  it,  find  a  dozen  ways  to  make  an  hon- 
est living  for  himself  and  family.  Here  it  is  that  the 
great  superiority  of  the  culture-giving,  broad  gauge 
high  school  course  is  shown  over  the  trade-fitting, 
quick-time,  short-cut,  get-ready-in-a-hurry  school. 

6.  The  high  school  course  will  prepare  your  bov  for 
the  deeper  training  of  the  university,  which,  if  he  is 
built  of  the  right  material,  he  will  get  for  himself,  or 
urge  you  to  give  him  if  you  are  able;  or,  it  will  fit 
him  to  become  a  successful  leader  in  business,  or  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  professional  course  and  career. 


7.  The  discipline  and  training  of  a  good  high 
school  course  will  not  only  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  your  boy,  but  it  will  increase  his  living 
capacity.  He  will  see  more  beauty  in  the  evening 
simset,  God's  wonderful  watchcare  in  the  stars  over- 
head, and  more  and  sweeter  fragrance  in  the  pansv 
at  his  feet.  It  will  develop  character  and  manhood, 
give  him  thoughts  and  ideas  of  his  own,  make  him 
broader  in  his  views  of  life,  and  raise  him  more 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  a  man. 

8.  The  high  school  course  should,  and  the  chances 
are  it  will,  discover  the  boy  to  himself — and  this  is 
the  greatest  discovery  any  man  can  make — his 
own  dimity,  and  worth,  and  capacity,  and  inclina- 
tion— these  things  discovered,  and  the  man  has  a 
storage  power  of  his  own  to  make  life  a  success. 

9.  The  high  school  course  will  increase  your  boy's 
chances  for  distinction  in  his  life's  work.  A  high 
authority,  after  much  study  of  the  census  returns 
of  our  coxmtry,  reaches  the  following  conclusions: 

(a)  That  an  uneducated  child  has  but  one  chance 
out  of  150,000  to  gain  distinction  as  a  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  age. 

(6)  That  a  common  school  education  will  increase 
his  chances  nearly  four  times. 

(c)  That  high  school  education  increases  the  chances 
over  the  common  school  education  twenty-three 
times,  or  make  his  chances  for  distinction  eighty- 
seven  times  as  great  as  if  he  were  without  education. 

10.  A  high  school  education  will  make  your 
boy  a  more  positive  force  in  his  commimity,  his 
state,  and  his  nation,  socially,  economically,  and 

f>olitically.  With  many  noted  exceptions  in  the 
uture,  as  in  the  past,  our  real  constructive  men, 
whose  monument  is  their  work,  will  be  men  trained 
and  disciplined  in  the  best  schools  of  our  country. 

By  all  means,  if  your  boy  has  the  capacity,  the 
requisite  amount  of  gray  matter, — or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  has  the  capacity  of  the  average  American 
boy — give  him  the  opportunity  of  a  good  high 
school  course.  It  will  pay  you  and  it  will  pay  him. 
Make  some  sacrifices  if  necessary  to  do  it.  Don't 
spoil  him  by  too  much  money.  Teach  him  the 
worth  of  a  dollar  and  how  to  earn  one  honestly. 
Hold  him  strictly  accountable  for  every  cent  given 
him — the  day,  the  date,  and  for  what  spent.  Teach 
him  to  handle  your  money  as  he  should  the  money 
of  an  employer,  accoimting  for  each  dollar  at  the  end 
of  each  month  without  quaking  or  quibbling  or 
miscellany,  and  he  will  handle  his  own  money 
better  later  in  life.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  his 
teachers,  give  them  your  loyal  support,  see  them 
frequently,  and  make  inquiries  about  the  boy  and 
his  work.  Do  not  tell  them  too  much  about  the 
many  excellent  qualities  he  has,  they  know  these 
fully  as  well  as  you  do,  and  maybe  better.  If  they 
tell  you  some  of  his  faults,  listen  and  do  not  'fly  off 
the  handle' — the  chances  are  they  are  better  able  to 
see  his  faults  than  you  are.  Show  an  interest — sl 
genuine  interest — in  the  training  and  the  trainers 
of  your  boy.  Take  at  least  as  much  interest  in  the 
training  of  your  boy  as  in  the  training  of  that  young 
horse  of  yours  which  you  so  confidently  hope  will 
make  the  best  record  in  your  county  some  day,  and 
the  results  will  doubtless  be  as  good. 

Understand  your  boy  and  expect  much  of  him, 
and  let  him  know  you  expect  it,  but  let  him  know 
also  you  expect  effort  and  work  on  his  part.  Study 
his  report  each  month  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
know  just  what  studies  he  has  and  who  teaches 
them,  and  just  how  far  he  has  progressed  in  these 
subjects,  even  tho  you  may  know  little  about  the 
subjects  themselves.  It  is  this  daily  sympathy, 
close  oversight,  constant  keeping  in  touch  with  what 
the  boy  is  doing,  and  your  loyalty  to  the  teachers  and 
the  school,  that  will  mark  largely  your  boy's  success. 

Yes,  send  your  boy  to  high  school,  and  these  are 
my  reasons  for  my  advice. 
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Search  Questions.    I. 

State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  has  sent  out  to  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  his  State  a  set  of  ques- 
tions to  which  he  would  like  answers  sent  to  him.  The  ques- 
tions are  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  sec- 
ondary teacher  in  the  United  States. 

What  fraction  of  the  pupils  in  voiir  classes  have  a 
reasonable  mastery  of  the  printed  page? 

What  fraction  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
technical  grammar? 

What  fraction  can  construe  a  complex  English 
sentence? 

What  fraction  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic? 

What  fraction  are  quick  or  accurate  in  computa- 
tions? 

What  fraction  can  do  satisfactory  work  in  spelling? 

What  fraction  can  work  without  direction : 

What  fraction  consider  tasks  as  welcome  oppor- 
tunities? 

What  fraction  are  (a)  self-reliant?  (6)  reliable? 
(c)  willing  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  succeed? 

What  studies  now  foimd  in  the  average  secondary 
school  course  should  be  omitted  from  aJl  courses? 

What  studies  should  be  added? 

What  studies  are  allowed  to  consume  too  much 
time? 

What  studies  are  not  allowed  the  time  that 
shoidd  be  given  them? 

Would  better  results  be  gained  if  your  pupils 
pursued  fewer  subjects  and  gave  more  time  to 
those  studied? 

What  fraction  of  your  pupils  are  too  immature  to 
do  the  work  required  of  tnem? 

What  fraction  would  better  not  have  attempted 
a  secondary  school  course? 

What  changes  would  bring  into  the  school  those  who 
are  not  in  the  school  and  who  could  be  served  by  it? 

In  what  study  is  the  work  least  satisfactory?  most? 

What  study  interests  the  largest  number  of  pupils? 
smallest? 

Is  there  any  study  that  is  entitled  to  be  designated 
as  the  study?    If  so,  name  it. 

Do  athletics,  on  the  whole,  benefit  or  injure  your 
pupils? 

Is  the  interest  in  sports  increasing? 

Should  societies,  organized  within  the  school,  be 
controlled  by  school  officials,  teachers,  or  pupils? 

The  Recitation  and  Allied  Topics. 

In  your  opinion  is  the  main  object  of  the  recitation 
(a)  to  afford  the  teacher  opportunity  to  give  instruc- 
tion, or  (6)  to  afford  opportunity  to  test  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupils? 

Does  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  conducting  the 
recitation  yield  what  you  consider  a  satisfactory 
return? 

Do  you  find  that  it  is  possible  in  a  class  recitation 
to  meet  all  individual  needs? 

Could  you  meet  these  better  if  you  had  oppor- 
tunity to  work  a  part  of  the  time  with  individual 
pupils? 

Do  you  at  present  try  to  meet  individual  needs  in 
the  class  recitation?  If  so,  do  you  find  that  by  this 
process  the  time  of  the  majority  is  to  some  extent 
wasted? 

Could  such  waste  be  prevented  by  providing  in  the 
program  a  special  period  for  individual  instruction? 

What  fraction  of  the  day  should  be  devoted  to 
recitation  periods?  What  fraction  to  study  periods? 
What  fraction  to  individual  instruction? 

In  a  given  number  of  recitations  what  proportion 
should  be  oral?    What  proportion  should  be  written? 

Do  you  record  the  daily  rank  of  your  pupils? 

Should  the  daily  recitation  or  a  system  of  exam- 
ination be  used  as  the  basis  of  promotion? 

Do  you  use  the  per  cent,  method  in  ranking  pupils? 

Is  the  gresiter  need  of  the  schools  a  simplified 


instruction  by  the  teachers,  or  a  more  vigorous 
spirit  of  appUcation  on  part  of  the  pupils,  or  both? 

Does  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  furnish 
an  excuse  for  learning? 

Would  better  results  be  secured  if  less  time  were 
devoted  to  recitations  and  more  time  given  to  the 
pupils  for  personal  work? 

Would  less  method,  or  machinery,  permit  you 
more  helpfully  to  serve  your  pupils? 

In  yom-  experience  as  teacher,  how  many  cases  do 
you  recall  where  children  failed  utterly  to  respond 
to  any  form  of  treatment  you  used? 

In  yom*  experience,  how  manv  cases  do  you  recall 
where  you  were  able  to  stimulate  mental  activity 
thru  an  appeal  to  some  interest  outside  the  r^rular 
school  work? 

Which  of  the  following  causes  ranks  first  in 
infiuencing  pupils  to  leave  school,  which  second,  etc. 

(1)  Necessity  of  self-support,  or  aid  in  support  of 
others. 

(2)  Failure  to  be  promoted  with  class. 

(3)  Discouragement  because  of  poor  standing  in 
class. 

(4)  Failure  of  teacher  to  stimulate  ambition  for 
future  study. 

(5)  Failure  of  parents  to  give  proper  encourage- 
ment. 

(6)  Failure  of  teacher  to  understand  and  help  m 
child. 

(7)  Failure  of  the  school  work  to  appeal  to  or-3 
serve  him. 

What  fraction  of  yom*  pupils  annually  fail  o9 
promotion? 

Which  of  the  following  causes  ranks  fu^t  for  suchK~ 
failure?  second,  etc. 

(1)  Poor  attendance. 

(2)  Lack  of  power  of  appUcation. 

(3)  Arrested  development. 

(4)  Outside  interests  (social,  etc.). 

(5)  Failure  of  teacher  to  imderstand  and  help  thci^. 
child. 

(6)  Failure  of  the  school  to  interest  or  serve  th^-ia 
child. 

Mark  with  a  cross  the  following  points  in  whicET- 
too  many  of  your  pupils  show  weakness:  (a)applf--i 
cation;  (6)  ability  to  apply  abstract  principles  < — • 
the  solution  of  concrete  problems;  (c)  ability  tuM 
draw  accurate  conclusions  from  a  study  of  concre^^ 
problems;  id)  ability  to  concentrate  attentioi^K 
{e)  ability  to  give  continuous  thought;  (/)  ability  w^- 
master  a  given  lesson;  (g)  ability  to  work  witho^^ 
direction  or  assistance. 

Do  you  find  that  children  sometimes  coimted  — 
dull,  prove  to  be  simply  slow  in  mental  process^^^ 

Do  you  find  that  children  who  are  so  lii  i  m^ 
retain  knowledge  longer  when  it  is  acquired? 

In  your  opinion,  is  it  better  to  assign  pupils 
this  class  a  smaller  quantity  of  work  on  the  grou:^rr 
that  this  affords  opportunity  for  as  much  men"*=i 
discipline  as  is  furnished  by  a  larger  quantity  tc^ 
child  of  quicker  intelligence? 

Scrofula,  dvspepsia,  rheumatism,  kidney  complaint,  luLw    ^ 
and  general  debility  are  cured  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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Chapman's  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 


When  I  first  began  to  teach  Greek  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  read  some  good  translation  of  the  Iliad 
in  English.  The  only  poetic  translation  that  I  knew 
anything  about  was  Bryant's  I  started  to  read 
it,  and  with  all  apologies  to  the  good  work  of  that 
poet,  I  must  admit  I  found  it  heavy,  tiresome  reading. 
It  was  not  until  about  five  years  ago  that  by  a  happy 
chance  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  by  George  Chap- 
man fell  into  my  hands.  The  poet-translator  lived 
a  long  time  ago.  The  first  edition  of  his  translation 
was  published  in  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's 
death.  The  English  is  quaint,  but  its  very  quaint- 
ness  renders  it  particularly  appropriate  for  a  trans- 
lation of  the  archaic  Greek  in  which  the  original  is 
written.  The  lines  roll  out,  when  read  aloud,  in 
a  way  that  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  poem  as 
does  no  other  translation,  either  prose  or  poetic, 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Teachers  who  will  this  year  usher  classes  of  pupils 
thru  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  will  enjoy 
having  on  hand  for  their  own  pleasure  this  transla- 
tion of  George  Chapman's,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  pupils  will  enjoy  r^uiing  aloud  or  hearing  read, 
this  beautiful  translation  of  these  first  three  books. 
The  last  number  of  The  School  Journal  for  each 
month  will  contain  a  portion  of  the  translation, 
imtil  the  first  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  have 
been  completed. 

Once  a  week,  say  on  Friday,  have  the  portion  of 
the  text  which  has  been  studied  during  the  pre- 
ceding days  read  in  translation,  while  the  class 
follow  the  reading  in  the^original  Greek. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Apollo's  priest  to  th'  Argive  fleet  doth  bring 
Gifts  for  his  daughter,  pris'ner  to  the  king; 
For  which  her  tender'd  freedom  he  entreats; 
But,  being  dismist  with  contumelious  threats, 
At  Phoebus*  hands,  by  vengeful  prayer,  he  seeks 
To  have  a  plague  inflicted  on  the  Greeks: 
Which  had;  Achilles  doth  a  council  cite, 
Emboldning  Calchas,  in  the  king's  despite, 
To  tell  the  truth  why  they  were  punisht  so. 
From  hence  their  fierce  and  deadly  strife  did  grow, 
For  wrong  in  which  Aeacides  so  raves, 

That  goddess  Thetis,  from  her  throne  of  waves 
Ascending  heaven,  of  Jove  assistance  won. 
To  plague  the  Greeks  by  absence  of  her  son, 
And  make  the  general  himself  repent 
To  wrong  so  much  his  army's  ornament. 
This  found  by  Juno,  she  with  Jove  contends; 
Till  Vulcan,  with  heaven's  cup,  the  quarrel  ends. 

ANOTHER    ARGUMENT. 

Alpha  the  prayer  of  Chrjrses  sings: 
The  army's  plag^ue:  the  strife  of  kings. 

THE    WRATH    OF    ACHILLES. 

Achilles'  banefull  wrath  resound,  O  Goddess,  that  impos'd 
Infinite  sorrows  on  the  Greeks,  and  many  brave  souls  los'd 
From  breasts  heroique;  sent  them  far  to  that  invisible  cave 
That  no  light  comforts;    and  their  limbs  to  dogs  and  vul- 
tures gave; 
To  all  which  Jove's  will  gave  effect;   from  whom  first  strife 

begun 
Betwixt  At  rides,  king  of  men,  and  Thetis'  godlike  son. 

THE    VISIT    OF    CHRY8ES. 

What  God  gave  Eris  their  command,  and  op't  that  fighting 

vein? 
Jove's  and  Latona's  son:  who  fir'd  against  the  king  of  men, 
For  contumely  shown  his  priest,    infectious  sickness  sent 
To  plague  the  army,  and  to  death  by  troops  the  soldiers  went.  10 
Occasion'd  thus:  Chryses,  the  priest,  came  to  the  fleet  to  buy, 
For  presents  of  unvalued  price,  his  daughter's  liberty; 
The  golden  sceptre  and  the  crown  of  Phoebus  in  his  hands 
Proposing;  and  made  suit  to  all,  but  most  to  the  commands 
Of  both  th'  Atrides,  who  most  rul'd.     *  Great  Atreus'  sons/ 

said  he, 
'And  all  ye  well-greaved  Greeks,  the  gods,  whose  habitations'be 


In  heavenly  houses,  grace  your  powers  with  Priam's  rased 

town, 
And  grant  ye  happy  conduct  home!    To  win  which  wisht 

renown 
Of  Jove,  by  honouring  his  son,  far-ehooting  Phoebus,  deign 
For  these  fit  presents  to  dissolve  the  ransomable  chain        20 
Of  my  lov'd  daughter's  servitude.'     The  Greeks  entirely  gave 
Glad  acclamations,  for  sign  that  their  desires  would  have 
The  grave  priest  reverenced,  and  his  gifts  of  so  much  price 

embrac'd. 
The  Generall  yet  bore  no  such  mind,  but  viciously  disgrac'd 
With  violent  terms  the  priest,  and  said: — 'Dotard!    avoid 

our  fleet. 
Where  lingering  be  not  found  by  me;  nor  thy  returning  feet 
Let  ever  visit  us  again;  lest  nor  thy  Godhead's  crown. 
Nor  sceptre,  save  thee!     Her  thou  seekest  I  still  wiU  hold 

mine  own. 
Till  age  deflower  her.     In  our  court  at  Argos,  far  transferr'd 
From  her  lov'd  country,  she  shall  ply  her  web,  and  see  pre- 

par'd  30 

With  all  fit  ornaments  my  bed.     Incense  me  then  no  more. 
But,  if  thou  wilt  be  safe,  begone.'     This  said,  the  sea-beat 

shore, 
Obesring  his  high  will,  the  priest  trod  o£f  with  haste  and  fear; 
And,  walking  silent,  till  he  left  far  o£f  his  enemies'  ear, 
Phoebus,  fair-haired  Latona's  son,  he  stirr'd  up  with  a  vow, 
To  this  stem  purpose:    'Hear,  thou  God  that  bear'st  the 

silver  bow. 
That  Chrvsa  guard'st,   rulest  Tenedos  with  strong  hand, 

and  the  round 
Of  Cilia  most  divine  dost  walk!   O  SmlntheiisI   if  crown'd 
With  thanlrfuU  o£ferings  thy  rich  fame  I  ever  saw,  or  fir'd 
Fat  thighs  of  oxen  and  of  goats  to  thee,  this  grace  desir'd     40 
Vouchsafe  to  me:   pains  for  my  tears  let  these  rude  Greeks 

repay, 
Forced  with  thy  arrows.' 

APOLLO'S  DEADLY  SHAFTS. 

Thus  he  prayed,  and  Phoebus  heard  him  pray. 
And,  vex'd  at  heart,  down  from  the  tops  of  steep  heaven 

stoopt;  his  bow, 
And  quiver  cover'd  round,  his  hands  did  on  his  shoulders 

throw; 
And  of  the  angry  Deity  the  arrows  as  he  mov'd 
Rattled  about  him.     Like  the  night  he  rang'd  the  host,  and 

rov'd 
(Apart  the  fieet  set)  terribly;   with  his  hard-loosing  hand 
His  silver  bow  twang'd;   and  his  shafts  did  first  the  mules 

command, 
And  swift  hounds;   then  the  Greeks  themselves  his  deadly 

arrows  shot. 
The  fires  of  death  went  never  out;   nine  days  his  shafts  fiew 

hot  50 

About  the  army;  and  the  tenth,  Achilles  called  a  court 
Of  all  the  Greeks;  heaven's  white-arm' d  Queen  (who,  every- 
where cut  short. 
Beholding  her  lov'd  Greeks,  by  death,  suggested  it;  and  he 
(All  met  in  one)  arose,  and  said:   'Atrides,  now  I  see 
We  must  be  wandering  again,  flight  must  be  still  our  stay. 
If  flight  can  save  us  now,  at  once  sickness  and  battell  lay 
Such  strong  hand  on  us.     Let  us  ask  some  prophet,  priest, 

or  prove 
Some  dream-interpreter  (for  dreams  are  often  sent  from  Jove) 
Why  Phoebus  is  so  much  incens't;    and  if  these  knees  he 

bows 
To  death  may  yield  his  graves  no  more,  but  o£fering  all  supply  60 
Of  savours  burnt  from  lambs  and  goats,  avert  his  fervent  eye, 
And  turn  his  temperate.' 

CALCHAS  DECLARES  THE  CAUSE. 

Thus,  he  sat;  and  then  stood  up  to  them 
Calchas,  surnam'd  Thestorides,  of  augurs  the  supreme; 
He  knew  things  present,  past,  to  come,  and  ruled  the  equipage 
Of  th'  Argive  fleet  to  Ilion,  for  his  prophetic  rage 
Given  by  Apollo;  who,  well-seen  in  th'  ill  they  felt,  propos'd 
This  to  Achilles:   *  Jove's  belov'd,  would  thy  charge  see  dis- 

clos'd 
The  secret  of  Apollo's  wrath?  then  covenant  and  take  oath 
To  my  discovery,  that,  with  words  and  powerful  actions 

both. 
Thy  strength  will  guard  the  truth  in  me;    because  I  well 

conceive  70 

That  he  whose  empire  governs  all,  whom  all  the  Grecians  give 
Confirm'd  obedience,  will  be  mov'd;    and  then  you  know 

the  state 
Of  him  that  moves  him.     When  a  king  hath  once  market 

for  his  hate 
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A  man  inferior,  though  that  day  his  wrath  seems  to  digest 
Th'  ofPence  he  takes,  yet  evermore  he  rakes  up  in  his  breast 
Brands  of  quick  anger,  till  revenge  hath  quencht  to  his  desire 
The  fire  reserved.  Tell  me,  then,  if,  whatsoever  ire 
Suggests  in  hurt  of  me  to  him,  thy  valour  will  prevent? ' 
Achilles  answer'd:  *A11  thou  knowst  speak,  and  be  con- 
fident; 
For  by  Apollo,  Jove's  belov'd,  (to  whom  performing  vows,80 

0  Calchas,  for  the  state  of  Greece,  thy  spirit  prophetique 

shows 
Skills  that  direct  us)  not  a  man  of  all  these  Grecians  here, 

1  living,  and  enjojdng  the  light  shot  through  this  flowery 

sphere, 
Shall  touch  with  offensive  hands;  though  Agamemnon  be 
The  man  in  question,  that  doth  boast  the  mightiest  empery 
Of  all  our  army.'     Then  took  heart  the  prophet  unreprov'd, 
And  said:   'They  are  not  unpaid  vows,  nor  hecatombs,  that 

mov'd 
The  God  against  us;   his  offence  is  for  his  priest  empair'd 
By  Agamemnon,  that  refus'd  the  present  he  preferred, 
And  kept  his  daughter.     This  is  cause  why  heaven's  Far- 
darter  darts  90 
These  plag^ues  amongst  us;   and  this  still  will  empty  in  our 

hearts 
His  deathfull  quiver,  uncontain'd  till  to  her  lovM  sire 
The  black-eyed  damsell  be  resign'd;   no  redemptory  hire 
Took  her  for  freedom, — not  a  gift,  but  all  the  ransom  quit. 
And  she  convay'd,  with  sacrifice,  till  her  enfranchis'd  feet 


Tread  Chrysa  under;  then  the  God,  so  pleas'd,  perhaps  we  may 
Move  to  remission.' 

AOAMEMNOX    RELUCTANT. 

Thus,  he  sate;  and  up,  the  great  in  sway, 
Heroique  Agamemnon  rose,  eagerly  bearing  all; 
His  mind's  seat  overcast  with  fumes;  an  anger  generall 
FHU'd  all  his  faculties;  his  eyes  sparkled  like  kindling  fire,  100 
Which  sternly  cast  upon  the  priest,  thus  vented  he  his  ire: 
*  Prophet  of  ill!   for  never  good  came  from  thee  towards  me 
Not  to  a  word's  worth;  evermore  thou  tookst  delight  to  be 
Offensive  in  thy  auguries,  which  thou  continuest  still. 
Now  casting  thy  prophetique  gall,  and  vouching  all  our  ill, 
Shot  from  Apollo,  is  impos'd  since  I  refus'd  the  price 
Of  fair  Chryseis'  liberty;  which  would  in  no  worth  rise 
To  my  rate  of  herself,  which  moves  my  vows  to  have  her  home. 
Past   Clytemnestra   loving   her,   that,  graced    my    nuptiall 

room 
With  her  virginity  and  flower.     Nor  ask  her  merits  less  110 
For  person,  disposition,  wit,  and  skill  in  housewiferies. 
And  yet,  for  all  this,  she  shall  go,  if  more  conducible 
That  course  be  than  her  holding  here.     I  rather  wish  the  weal 
Of  my  lov'd  army  than  the  death.     Provide  yet  instantly 
Supply  for  her,  that  I  alone  of  all  our  royalty 
Lose  not  my  winnings:  tis  not  fit.     Ye  see  all  I  lose  mine 
Forc't  by  another,  see  as  well  as  some  other  may  resign 
His  prise  to  me.' 

(To  be  continued  in  The  School  Journal  for  October  27.) 
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A  High  School  Course  in  College  English. 

FIRST  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 

(1906-1911.) 

By  Maud  Elma  Kingsley,  Maine. 


Text-book  Work. 


Periods  of  American  Literature. 
The  Pioneers  of  New  England 

Literature. 
H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


4.  The  Restoration  Period  and  the 

Puritan  Movement  in  English 
Literature. 

5.  JOHN  BUNYAN. 


Reading. 


Miles  Standish.   (Narrative  Poem . ) 


PUgrim'a  Progress. 
(Extended  AUegory.) 


! 

6.  Characteristics  of  19th  Century  i  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Literature.  i        (Na/rrative  Poem.) 

7.  The  Era  of  Scott.  ! 

8.  WALTER  SCOTT. 


9.  Rise  and  Development  of  the    1.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

English  Drama.  ,  {Comedy.) 

10.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  I 

11.  SHAKESPEARE. 


Topics  for  Special  Study. 


History  of  Plymouth. 
"The  Pilgrim  Fathers." 
The  Hexameter  in  English. 
Characteristic  excellences  in 

Miles  Standish. 
Figures    of    Speech    in    Miles 

Standish. 


I  1.  The  Allegory  as  a  Special  Form 
I         of  Literary  Composition. 

2.  Allegorical  Interpretation  of  PU- 

grim's  Progress. 

3.  Bunyan's  Imagery. 

4.  Elements  of  Greatness  in  Pit- 

grim's  Progress. 

5.  Bunyan's  Use  of  Anglo-Saxon 
I        Words. 

1.  The  Metrical  Romance. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  compared 
I        as    to  treatment   with    Miles 

Standish. 

3.  Scenes  and  Scenery  of  the  Poem ; 
j        its  Historical  Basis. 

'  4.  Legends   Referred    to    in   The 

I  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

5.  Excellences  and  Defects  of  The 
I  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

1 .  Characteristics  of  Dramatic  Lit- 
\        erature. 

2.  Classification  of  Dramatic  Lit- 
I        erature. 

!  3.  Construction   of  Shakespeare's 
Comedies. 

4.  Theme  and  Development  of  the 

Plotfin  Merchant  of  Venice. 
5-  Character  Study. 

6.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  a  Suc- 

cessful  Dramatic  Composition. 
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Text-book  Work. 


Reading. 


Topics  for  Special  Study. 


12.  Review  6  and  7. 

13.  LORD  BYRON. 


Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of  ChUlon. 
{Narrative  Poems.) 


Age 
Rise 


14.  The  Evolution  of  the  Novel. 

15.  Review  6. 

16.  The  Early  Victorian 
English  Literature; 
the  English  Novel.    . 

17.  MRS.  GASKELL. 

18.  Review  6  and  7. 

19.  MACAULAY. 


20.  Review  6,  7,  8,  14,  16. 


of 
of 


Cranford. 

(A  Novel.) 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
(Ballad  Poetry.) 


Ivanhoe. 

(Romance.) 


1. 


Characteristics  of  the  Dramatic 
Lyric. 

2.  Scene  and  Sceneiy  of  the  Poems. 

3.  Mazeppa  ond  Prisoner  of  ChiUon 

not  typical  poems  of  the  author 

4.  Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of  CkUUm 

compared  as  to  treatment  with 
Miles  Standish  Bnd  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 


1.  Classification  of  Prose  Fiction. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  Novel  of 

English  Domestic  Life. 

3.  Cranford* s  Peculiar  Charm. 

4.  Study  of  the  "Cranford  Dames." 


1.  Characteristics  of  Ballad  Poetry 

2.  Character  of  the  Lays. 

3.  Historical  Basis. 

4.  Martial  Spirit  of  the  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  Historical 

Novel. 

2.  Historical  Setting  of  Ivanhoe. 

3.  Value  of  Ivanhoe  to  the  Student. 

4.  Excellences  and  Defects  in  the 

Development  of  the  Plot. 

5.  Character  Contrasts. 

6.  Classification  of  Prose  Fiction. 


FIRST  YEAR— THIRD  TERM. 


Text-book  Work. 

Reading. 

Topics  for  Special  Study. 

21. 
22. 

Review  1  and  2. 
J.  R.  LOWELL. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
(Narrative  Poem.) 

1. 
2. 

3. 

The  Grail  Legend. 

Characteristic  and  Peculiar  Ex- 
cellences of  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal. 

Nature  Pictiu-es  and  Figures  of 
Speech. 

23. 

Review  9,  10,  11. 

Julius  Caesar. 
(A  Tragedy.) 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

Classification  of  Shakespeare's 

Dramas. 

Historical  Setting  of  the  Drama. 
Character  Study. 
Excellences  of  Construction  in 

Julius  Caesar. 
Julius  Caesar  as  a  Study  in 

Oratory. 

24. 
25. 

Review  1. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

The  Sketch  Book. 
(Essays.) 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Peculiar  charm  of  Irving's  work. 
Classification  of  the  Sketches. 
The  Sketch  as  a  distinct  Form 
of  Literary  Composition. 

26. 
27. 

28. 

Review  16. 

''Nature  Poetry"  and  the 

Lake  School. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

The  Ancient  Mariner. 
(A  Ballad.) 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

Nature  Pictures  of  the  Poem. 

Ballad  Poetry. 

Literary  Workmanship  of  The 

Ancient  Mariner. 
Use  of  the  Supernatural  in  The 

Ancient  Manner. 
The  Ancient  Mariner  Compared 

as  to  treatment  with  Lays  of 

AncierURome. 
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The  High  School  Program  as  Determined  by  the  Interests 

of  the  Adolescent.* 

By  Prbs.  J.  George  Becht,  Clarion  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School. 


In  the  heart  of  one  of  our  cities  recently  visited  is 
a  small  park  thickly  studded  with  stately  elms.  A 
public  library  nestles  among  the  trees.  A  few  steps 
to  the  eastward,  across  the  avenue,  facing  the 
park,  a  large  public  Latin  High  School  building 
rears  its  walls;  farther  down  the  avenue,  a  stone's 
throw  away,  stands  an  English  High  School  build- 
ing of  equally  imposing  proportions;  and  just  across 
the  park,  to  the  westward,  within  sight  of  these, 
is  located  a  commodious  Manual  Training  High 
School,  perfect  in  equipment.  With  the  library  as 
a  center,  these  great  institutions  reach  out  into  the 
life  of  the  people. 

^  A  brief  study  of  the  curricula  of  these  same 
schools,  with  the  roll  of  graduates,  and  their  occu- 
pations, reveals  the  fact  that  here,  at  least,  the 
school  system  is  planned  broadly  for  the  youth  of 
the  city,  and  the  youth  not  sacrificed  to  the  great 
Moloch  of  courses,  grades,  per  cents,  and  their 
attendant  evils  and  discouragements.  Here  sec- 
ondary education  aims  to  touch  life  on  every  side, 
thru  the  dominant  interests  of  the  pupil  and  the 
varied  needs  of  the  industrial  and  professional 
world. 

The  high  school,  the  people's  college,  has  passed 
its  day  of  suspicion,  of  doubt,  and  uncertainty.  It 
has  proved  itself  a  necessity,  and  its  power  of  adap- 
tation, in  a  great  system  of  education  for  a  free 
people.  It  now  remains  to  make  the  institution 
more  effective,  less  wasteful  in  the  processes  by 
which  it  gives  to  the  world  its  products — character 
first,  and  then  wise,  well-trained,  willing  workers, 
capable  of  growing  in  efficiency.  A  worthy  subject 
this,  with  its  involved  problems  of  adaptation, 
adjustment,  and  classification,  to  engage  the  minds 
of  great  teachers,  statesmen,  and  leaders  of  men. 

Those  who  best  know  the  demands  of  practical 
life  and  the  meaning  of  efficiency,  and  best  imder- 
stand  the  problems  of  adolescent  life,  must  wisely 
plan  for  these  boys  and  girls,  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  blind  impulses  stir  within  them  toward  the 
larger  life  of  freedom  without  at  all  realizing  its 
import  and  possibilities.  The  plans  they  formulate 
must  shape  for  character,  for  service,  for  citizenship, 
for  parenthood.  The  work  demanded  must  be  hard 
and  exacting,  within  the  capabilities  of  the  student. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  impleasant  tasks, 
for  the  interested  man  is  always  the  most  inde- 
fatigable worker.  Vital  interest  as  it  deepens 
drives  to  ardous,  loving  toil.  The  way  of  interest 
is  the  only  wise  and  safe  way  for  the  true  teacher 
to  follow,  in  spite  of  the  scornful  cry  of  a  ''soft 
pedagogy"  from  certain  quarters. 

The  AdolcKcnt. 

(a)  His  Characteristics. — But  in  the  high  school 
we  deal  with  a  new  being  in  many  respects.  The 
adolescent  student,  if  we  give  credence  to  those 
who  have  most  carefully  studied  his  manifestations, 
is  a  strange  and  wonderful  being,  ''half  human, 
half  divine";  out  of  joint  with  his  past,  and  im- 
articulated  to  his  future.  "He  is  in  a  state  of  flux, 
when  the  soul  is  everything  by  turn  and  nothing 
long,  exploring  the  whole  gamut  of  feeling,  will, 
and  thought."  The  period  marks  physical  changes 
most  momentous  and  mental  changes  equally  im- 
portant. Consciousness  of  dawning  power  marks 
the  period  as  one  of  restiveness,  lawlessness,  and 
irresponsibility.    In  vain  effort  to  find  his  best  self, 

^Portion  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Aasodation. 


he  develops  a  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  a  reticence 
and  variability  that  strains  the  patience  and  eneigy 
of  those  who  nave  his  welfare  at  heart. 

Under  imfavorable  conditions,  parental  control, 
we  are  told,  breaks  down  completely;  and  disregard 
of  elders,  passive  indifference,  insubordination  result. 
A  break  with  old  conditions  occurs,  ending  in  the 
runaway,  or  the  incorrigible.  We  all  know  the 
story.  Statistics  show  that  this  is  the  age  when  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  criminals  start  their  career, 
and  often  "just  for  fim."  It  is  an  age  that  needs 
for  its  guidance  caution,  a  gentle  and  firm  discipline, 
and  most  experienced  and  mature  judgment.  What 
high  school  teacher  has  not  met  this  emotional 
maelstrom  some  time  in  his  professional  career,  to  go 
down  before  it  in  despair  and  utter  helplessness? 
Standards,  ideals,  restraints  of  childhood  slowly 
going;  and  a  self-control,  self-mastery  incident  to 
maturity  not  yet  in  the  saddle.  It  is  well  character- 
ized, by  some  as  "the  age  unlovable  and  unlovely," 
yet  most  needing  love,  sympathy,  and  appreciation. 
If  at  this  time  the  wild  dreams  of  unrest  break 
loose  and  begin  the  process  of  destruction,  it  is  also 
the  age  of  seriousness,  when  the  yoimg  soul  reaches 
out  after  the  imattainable,  the  embryo  saint  appears 
and  faces  the  future  with  lips  firmly  set,  groping 
after  answers  to  the  riddles  of  the  imiverse. 

The  outbursts  of  imusual  growth,  and  of  consequent 
long,  lank,  lolling  indolence,  betokening  exhausted 
energies,  physical  and  mental,  we  teachers  know  too 
well;  ana  deal  with  too  thoughtlessly  and  unsym- 
pathetically.  How  did  the  teachers  of  the  past 
who,  except  the  rare  few,  thought  not  upon  these 
things,  succeed  at  all,  we  wonder;  and  yet  the 
wrecks  of  the  process  are  not  recorded,  imless  in  the 
judgment  book,  against  you  and  me,  fellow  teachers. 
The  university  students,  the  experts,  who  are 
slowly  opening  up  this  field  for  us,  pedagogically 
speaking,  are  the  saviors  of  youth  and  conservers 
of  the  forces  of  the  ages.  It  behooves  us  as  teachers 
to  know  this  opening  field  intimately  at  first  hand, 
by  living  with  our  boys  and  girls.  The  joy  of  the 
consciousness  of  helpfulness  that  comes  to  the 
teacher  from  an  appreciative  exploration  of  this 
field  exceeds  all  otners  the  devoted  teacher  may 
know. 

(6)  In  Relation  to  Interests. — What  are  the  inter- 
ests, the  emotional  currents  that  unswervingly  direct 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  adolescent  to  the  sub- 

{'ect  imder  consideration — the  mental  zest  aroused 
)y  the  thing,  the  idea,  the  emotion  that  we  dominate 
interesting?  No  definitions  are  needed.  Native 
and  acquired,  immediate  and  remote,  every  moment 
of  the  day  they  are  directing  and  modifjdng  the 
thought  and  actions  of  ourself  and  pupils.  We  feel 
them;  we  know  them.  As  teachers  we  recognize 
them,  and  must  guide  and  be  guided  by  them. 

The  youth  brings  with  him  to  the  high  school  his 
native  interests,  greatly  modified,  it  is  true;  but 
yet,  as  in  all  subsequent  life,  things  and  processes, 
his  objective  experiences  appeal  most  strongly  to 
him.  Observation  is  keen  and  effective;  hence 
interest,  direct  and  immediate  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  holding  the  mind  to  the  thought  process 
and  followed  by  motor  activity  is  the  natural  healthy 
course  for  the  teacher  to  follow  in  these  grades. 
Thought  is  always  followed  by  expression  in  some 
form;  for  right  thinking  and  right  doing  comprehend 
about  all  there  is  in  the  educative  process.  The 
whole  problem  rests  on  the  kind  of  interest  and  from 
what  tney  be  derived,  for  interest  there  will  always 
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be.  Interest  must  be  in  the  right  thing,  and  the 
teacher,  with  the  wisdom^of  Nestor,  must  find  this 
right  thing.  His  acquired  interests  are  already,  in 
many  cases,  dominating,  relatively  abiding,  and 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  every  recitation. 

Emulation  is  highly  organized,  ambition  possesses 
his  soul;  he  sees  far  into  the  future,  and  dreams  of 
great  things.  He  is  in  love  with  adventure,  courage, 
hardship,  heroic  sports;  a  hero  worshiper;  ready  to 
try  great  feats  of  strength,  endurance,  and  skill. 
What  will  youth  not  do  imder  the  impulse  of  his 
darling,  god-Kke  leader,  physically,  mentally,  mor- 
ally? How  important  that  we  have  here  men  and 
women  of  heroic  mold  as  teachers.  Lack  of  wise 
leadership  is  too  often  the  cause  of  separation  from 
the  school  at  this  time.  There  is  a  new-felt  interest 
in  adidts  and  their  ways  and  doings,  a  passion  to 
be  treated  like  one's  elders,  which  can  be  used  con- 
stantly as  a  stimulus  to  better  effort. 

The  teacher's  problem,  ever  solving  and  never 
finished,  is  how  to  articulate  the  needed  thing  of 
remote  interest  to  the  thing  of  immediate  interest, 
with  this  anomalous  bundle  of  inconsistencies — 
the  addescent.  A  white  heat  of  interest  in  any 
subject  carries  its  possessor  forward  to  the  goal  with 
a  joyousness  that  makes  for  power  and  growth. 


Interest  conserves  energy,  lack  of  it  makes  for  waste. 
We  all  thrive  better  when  we  move  with  our  emotimi- 
al  currents  than  against  them.  Hence  every  atop 
of  the  way  thru  the  high  school  will  be  best  taken 
when  the  teacher  plans  and  builds  securely  on 
youth's  right  interests.  He  must  thoroly  know  his 
pupils,  to  be  sure  they  are  right,  diagnosing  to  a  cer- 
tainty, by  living  close  to  his  pupils  in  synq>athetic 
concern,  molding  and  shaping  their  growth  with  a 
master's  hand. 

The  youth,  when  he  enters  the  high  school,  thinks 
well  in  his  elementary  way,  has  in  a  measure  formed 
the  book  habit,  has  mast^^  the  tools  of  knowledge, 
and  is  amply  ready  to  enter  upon  a  field  of  culture, 
providing  the  work  and  his  conditions  or  environ- 
ment are  adjusted  to  each  othar.  Here  is  the 
danger — beating  time  while  slow  pupils  ajre  gathering 
force,  cram  without  thought  or  comprehension, 
stultification,  failure  to  pass  the  grade,  discourage- 
ment, —  and  what  teacher  does  not  know  the  story, 
a  child  adrift,  a  case  of  arrested  development,  a  man 
b^eft  of  his  heritage. 

(To  be  continued  next  week. — In  the  further  discuasion  the 
program,  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  other  inpoiv 
tant  factors  will  be  presented.) 


The  Teaching  of  Botany. 

By  C.  Agnes  Rooper. 


^  At  this  present  time,  it  has  become  the  creed  of 
all  educationists  that  the  study  of  nature  holds  a 
very  important  place  in  the  training  of  the  yoxmg, 
and  why  it  should  be  so  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  this 
study  is  onlv  another  expression  for  actual  and 
individual  observation  of  nature,  leading  to  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  her  ways,  her  qualities, 
her  adaptations,  as  well  as  to  her  absolute  facts. 
The  advantages  of  this  knowledge  thus  gained,  are 
the  widening  of  the  thoughts,  conceptions,  and 
ideas  of  the  yoimg  students,  the  arousing  of  their 
tenderest  emotions,  and  the  gift  of  a  sympathy 
with  all  living  organisms.  To  create  a  real  desire 
for  this  knowledge,  which  is  the  only  truly  successful 
method  to  impart  it,  is  perhaps  in  many  cases  not 
an  easy  task.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  it  may  be 
done  and  that  in  a  pleasant  way  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  general  way  of  teaching  botany 
is  to  give  the  children  the  knowledge  of  the  names 
of  flowers,  to  show  them  how  to  distinguish  one 
from  another,  and  to  encourage  them  to  make  col- 
lections of  dried  flowers.  All  this  Imowledge  is 
valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  only  teaches  the 
young  botanists  to  know  about  flowers,  it  does  not 
teach  them  really  to  know  them. 

To  make  the  study  truly  interesting  more  must 
be  done.  An  acquaintance  must  be  made  with 
their  respective  characters,  habits,  manners  of 
growth,  and  their  wonderful  adaptations  to  environ- 
ment. Much  of  this  may  be  learned  by  properly 
directed  observation  in  the  open,  during  walks,  or 
else  in  the  garden.  Two  or  three  special  plants  may 
be  taken  and  carefully  watched  and  observed  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  put  in  the  soil,  until  their  re- 
spective annual  courses  are  run,  and  they  either  go 
to  their  winter's  rest  or  die,  their  life's  work  having 
been  accomplished  during  the  season.  But  there 
is  an  additional  way  which  affords  interest  and 
amusement,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and  that  is 
by  various  simple  experiments  to  prove  the  facts 
taught  about  plants  in  the  text-books. 


^♦Reprinted  in  parts,  from  the  Parents'  Review,  London. 


For  instance,  the  following  is  a  biography  of  an 
oak  tree.  Go  to  any  wood  in  the  autumn,  where 
the  wood-cutters  have  been  at  work,  dioose  a  tree 
which  has  been  felled  and  is  lying  (m  the  groimd; 
observe  that  part  of  the  trunk  which  has  been  sawn 
thru,  and  you  will  see  a  central  point  with  rings 
arranged  around  it,  more  or  less  regularly;  coimt 
these  rings,  for  they  will  show  you  the  age  of  the 
tree,  and  how  they  do  is  as  follows:  Near  to  the 
bark  of  this  and  all  trees,  there  is  a  living  active 
circle,  called  the  cambium  layer;  from  this  layer, 
which  is  developed  when  the  tree  is  still  quite 
young,  a  small  zone  arises  every  year  imtil  the  tree 
dies,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  wood  internally  and  a 
layer  of  bark  externally,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
oldest  layers  are  always  pushed  back  by  the  new 
ones  to  the  center  of  the  tree.  New  wood  is  made 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  which  differ  in 
some  respects,  and  it  is  by  this  difference  that  the 
age  of  the  tree  can  be  accurately  known. 

The  age  of  the  tree  having  thus  been  determined, 
the  next  thing  to  observe  is  that  all  the  layers  are 
not  of  the  same  thickness.  Some  are  thin,  some 
are  thick.  The  thin  ones  correspond  to  those 
years  which  have  been  exceptionally  dry,  or  to  a  very 
fruitful  year  when  much  of  the  sap  has  gone  to 
make  the  fruit  instead  of  making  wood.  The  thick 
circles  point  to  wet  seasons,  favorable  to  vegetable 
growth.  Then,  probably  some  of  the  circles  are 
brown  and  powdery,  as  if  they  were  rotten;  these 
are  the  result  of  very  severe  and  cold  winters,  for 
the  wood  being  formed  on  the  outside  and  therefore 
exposed,  perished  from  the  cold  and  was  subse- 

Suently  covered  by  other  layers  of  good  wood  in 
ue  course.  Again,  some  of  these  layers  are  not 
alike  all  round,  but  are  thick  on  one  side  and  thin 
on  the  other,  which  shows  that  the  tree  has  been 
partially  checked  in  its  growth  and  development, 
either  by  some  obstacles  to  the  proper  formation  of 
all  its  roots,  or  to  the  too  close  proximity  of  some 
other  tree. 

To  prove  the  influence  of  light  on  the  stems  of 
trees,  this  experiment  is  of  use.    A  little  obsBration 
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shows  that  most  plants  grow  towards  the  light,  a 
bush  planted  against  a  wall  develops  its  branches 
away  from  it,  and  the  flowers  of  plants  in  a  room 
will  always  turn  towards  the  windows.  Take  a 
young  rose  plant,  or  any  plant  with  supple  branches, 
growing  in  a  pot,  set  it  in  a  place  near  some  strong 
light  which  shines  on  it  from  one  side  only,  whilst 
the  other  is  in  shade.  Then  fix  between  it  and  the 
light  a  thick  piece  of  cardboard  big  enough  to  keep 
the  light  away  from  it,  make  a  hole  in  the  cardboard 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  just  opposite  one  of  the 
branches;  this  branch  will  soon  grow  thru  the  hole, 
and  turn  vertically  upright.  When  this  branch  has 
grown  to  a  certain  height,  turn  the  plant  and  card- 
board roimd  so  that  the  plant  is  in  the  light  and  the 
cardboard  on  the  shaded  side;  the  branch  is  now 
in  the  shade.  Cut  another  hole  above  the  first,  and 
the  branch  in  its  desire  for  Hght  will  soon  make  its 
way  thru  it.  This  process  may  be  carried  on  for 
several  days  in  succession,  one  hole  above  another, 
so  that  the  branch  is  forced  to  grow  in  a 
zig-zag  direction  on  the  two  sides  of  the  card- 
board. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  plants  live  by  the 
moisture  they  take  out  of  the  soil  in  which  th^ 
grow,  by  their  roots.  This  water  passes  up  thru 
the  stem  into  the  leaves,  where,  thru  the  influence 
of  air  and  light,  it  becomes  changed  into  that 
nourishing  fluid  generally  known  as  sap.  This  sap 
spreads  itself  over  all  living  parts  of  the  plant,  but 
some  of  it,  after  its  downward  journey  thru  the 
outer  part  of  the  stem,  passes  out  of  the  roots  again 
into  the  soil.  This  sap  is  now  full  of  an  acid  prin- 
ciple, and  this  may  be  shown  in  the  foltowing  way: 
Take  a  plaque  of  marble,  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  in  which  some  haricot  bean  seeds  are  to  be 
sown;  put  the  plaque  in  some  shallow  pan,  such  as 
gardeners  use  for  seedlings.  Water  the  seeds  every 
day,  and  the  seeds  will  soon  germinate  and  cover  the 
plaque  with  young  plants.  In  a  short  time,  from 
want  of  proper  soil,  the  plants  will  wither,  then  take 
away  the  sand  with  the  plants  from  the  plaque,  and 


on  the  marble  surface  will  be  found  a  delicate 
network  of  furrows  traced  by  the  crossing  and 
intercrossing  of  the  roots,  evidently  not  caused  by 
pressure,  but  by  the  acid  which  has  come  out  of 
them,  in  the  sap. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  study  to  watch  the  growth 
of  plants  in  a  simple  way,  for  this  purpose  take  a 
damp  sponge,  set  it  in  a  glass  jar,  and  sow  in  its 
holes  a  mixture  of  any  kinds  of  hardy  seeds;  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  a  pretty  green  garden  will  be 
the  result,  altho  a  short  lived  one,  for  the  soil  on 
which  the  plants  grow  do  not  contain  the  proper 
nourishment. 

Many  plants  contain  essential  oils,  either  in  the 
skins  of  their  fruits,  as  in  the  orange,  or  in  their 
seeds^  as  the  almond,  or  else  in  the  form  of  essences, 
as  irf  the  petals  of  the  rose,  the  heliotrope,  and  the 
lily*of-the-valley,  or  in  the  hairs  which  cover  their 
stems  and  leaves,  as  in  the  mint,  the  thyme,  the 
sage.  To  prove  the  presence  of  this  essential  oil 
in  the  orange  or  the  lemon,  take  a  piece  of  the  peel, 
press  it  between  the  fingers  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  when  a  few  drops  will  squirt 
out  and  produce  a  slight  explosion,  accompanied 
with  a  faint  noise  in  the  flame,  a  sort  of  miniature 
firework.  In  order  to  show  the  action  of  light  on 
the  coloration  of  fruits  and  flowers,  take  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple  of  a  good  size,  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
gum  upon  it  any  letters,  cut  out  in  paper  and  gum 
them  upon  it,  when  the  apple  is  ripe,  remove  the 
letters  and  they  will  be  seen  marked  out  in  white 
on  the  otherwise  rosy  skin.  Sow  two  bean  seeds 
respectively  in  two  pots,  at  the  same  time,  and  grow 
the  one  in  a  dark  cupboard,  and  the  other  in  sun- 
light, and  observe  the  differences. 

I  have  ventured  to  describe  these  few  experiments 
merely  as  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  carried  out 
on  a  wider  scale,  because,  I  believe  by  doing  so,  an 
additional  and  valuable  interest  will  be  given  to  the 
study,  an  interest  which  will  not  flag,  but  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  of  far  extended  knowledge 
during  a  life-time. 


Aim  and  Scope  of  the  High  School  Course  in  German.* 

By  H.  C.  Leonabd,  Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  High  School. 


The  scope  of  a  high  school  course  in  German 
depends  on  what  a  high  school  is;  but  I  shall  con- 
sider only  a  high  school  which  covers  the  four  years 
between  the  grammar  school  and  the  college,  that 
is,  the  third  four  years  of  a  student's  life.  The 
first  four  years  should  be  spent  in  the  primary  school, 
the  second  four  years  in  the  grammar  school,  and 
the  third  four  years,  while  the  pupil  who  enters 
school  at  the  legal  age  of  six  is  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be  spent  in  the  high 
school.  Now  the  question  is:  What  should  be  the 
scope  of  a  course  in  German  during  these  high 
school  years?  A  one-year  course  in  a  foreign 
language  should  not  be  tolerated,  so  our  discussion 
will  apply  to  a  course  covering  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  and  I  think  that  practically  the  same  work 
should  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  without 
regard  to  its  prospective  length. 

The  aim  of  any  high  school  course  should  be  to 
give  the  best  possible  training  to  the  powers  most 
active  in  the  pupil's  mind  at  the  high  school  age. 
I  mean  that,  in  formulating  our  ideal  of  attainment, 
we  should  think  more  of  the  pupil  than  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  he  studies;  we  should  think  more  of 
the  powers  which  the  pupil  carries  away  with  him 

♦  Portion  of  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Educational 
Association  of  Pennsylvania.  Reprinted  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal, 


as  a  part  of  his  being,  than  of  the  records  which  he 
leaves  behind  him.  Our  bases  of  formulating 
courses  of  study  still  contain  too  much  subject  mat- 
ter and  too  little  psychology  and  almost  no  pedagogy. 
In  framing  our  courses  of  study  and  considering 
the  aim  of  certain  courses  we  need  to  think  more  of 
boys  and  less  of  books.  The  only  thing  that  can 
make  one  course  of  study  better  than  another  is  its 
better  adaptability  to  the  mind-development  of  the 
pupils  who  are  taking  the  course. 

The  aim  thru  the  first  year  of  a  course  in  German 
should  be  to  train  the  eye  and  ear  to  form  and  the 
memory  to  meaning  of  German  words.  Vocab- 
ularies and  model  sentences  should  receive  especial 
emphasis;  the  primary  meaning  of  a  large  numhfc* 
of  words  should  be  fixed  by  drill,  oral  drill  to  train 
the  ear  to  sounds  and  written  drill  to  train  the  eye 
to  signs;  in  other  words,  the  pupil  should  be  drilled 
to  correct  pronunciation,  correct  spelling,  and 
primary  meaning  of  a  large  vocabulary  during  the 
first  year,  and  a  careful  study  of  model  sentences 
should  impress  upon  the  pupils'  mind  the  way  in 
which  these  words  are  used  by  Germans. 

The  pupils  will  not  be  benefited  by  seeing  how 
stumbling  beginners  use  these  words,  i.  e.,  before 
syntax  is  carefully  studied,  so  first-year  classes  in 
German  should  not  be  asked  to  compose  German 
sentences.    This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  during 
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the  first  vear;  we  are  now  training  eye  and  ear  to 
form  and  memory  to  meaning  and  we  want  only 
correct  forms  and  correct  meanings  imtil  the  powers 
of  discrimination  are  stronger. 

During  the  first  year  and  often  thru  the  second 
year  in  the  high  school  the  memory  is  the  student's 
strongest  faculty,  and  we  should  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  by  our  method  and  accumulate  a  large 
working  vocabulary  of  the  most  useful  words  we 
can  find.  Chiefly  the  benefit  from  this  work  will 
be  the  training  of  the  memory,  a  part  of  education 
in  which  American  schools  are  deplorably  weak; 
and  besides,  it  should  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of 
root  meanings  which  will  allow  him  later  to  fix  his 
attention  more  closely  on  the  other  elements  which 
determine  the  significance  of  a  sentence. 

The  main  obiect  of  the  second  year's  work  in 
German  should  be  to  train  the  pupil  to  the  ability 
to  read  German.  Besides  continuing  the  training 
of  the  eye,  ear,  and  memory,  as  in  the  first  year,  we 
should  now  train  as  much  as  possible  the  pupils' 
power  of  discrimination.  As  a  means  to  this  train- 
ing, the  secondary  meanings  of  words  studied  should 
be  noted  and  the  syntax  of  texts^read  should  be 
carefully  studied.  Here  is  the  place  where  strong 
language  work  should  be  done.  The  student  should 
learn  to  use  all  thelmeans  of  arriving  at  the  true 
meaning  of  German^sentences.  Primary  and  sec- 
ondary meanings  of  words,  inflections,  position, 
context,  derivation  and  composition  of  words,  and 
cognates,  should  all  be  studied  and  their  relative 
force  and  value  in  determining  the  true  significance 
of  the  foreign  sentence  should^constantly  be  noticed. 

The  study  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  as  a  means 
of  imderstanding  Latin  grammar  is  a  woeful  mix-up 
of  means  and  ends,  and  it  is  no  better  to  use  the 
works  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Lessing  or  even  those 
of  Storm,  Riehl,  Heyse,  Seidel,  Baumbach,  or  Meyer 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  this? age  and  stage  the 
pupil  should  receive  training  of /memory  and  power 
of  discrimination  and  not  trainingtin  appreciation, 
so  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  German  should 
be  linguistic  and  not  literary.  Both  the  mind- 
development  of  the  pupil  and  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  demands  this  order  of 
precedence. 

This  linguistic  training  should  be  based  mostly 
on  typical,  graded  German  prose,  uncolored  by  any 
literary  style  and  imtainted  by  any  passion,  action, 
or  diction  which  will  mislead  as  to  its  meaning  or 
distract  the  student's  attention  from  a  careful, 
consecutive  study  of  the  usual  meaning  and  force 
of  common  German  words  and  sentences.  Neither 
classic  nor  modem  literature  should  be  read  until  the 
pupil  has  acquired  the  power,  thru  rigid  training  in 
language,  to  read  independently  and  intelligently 
the  prose  or  poetry  of  that  grade  of  difficulty. 

As  the  work  of  the  second  year  is  to  train  the 
pupil  to  read  intelligently  the  German  language,  so 
the  work  of  the  third  year,  and  of  succeeding  years, 
whether  spent  in  the  high  school  or  college,  is  to 
develop  the  ability  to  read  appreciatively  German 
literature.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  teaching 
appreciation  than  it  is  to  teach  it. 

In  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilization  we  read 
that  man  first  spent  his  energy  in  procuring  sub- 
stance to  satisfy  his  material  wants.  As  long  as 
his  means  of  doing  this  were  so  cumbersome  that  it 
took  all  his  energy  to  procure  this  maintenance  of 
physical  life,  there  was  little  or  no  progress  in  civili- 
zation, no  culture  of  the  human  race.  But  when 
thru  the  division  of  labor,  inventions,  and  settled 
habits,  man  could  supply  his  material  wants  by 
spending  only  part  of  his  energy,  he  used  the  re- 
mainder to  civilize  and  cultivate  himself.  Culture 
is  possible  only  where  there  is  energy  to  support  it. 
Now,  applying  this  principle  to  language  study  in  its 
broadest  sense,  I  get  this  condition;  If  the  studeQt  is 


to  get  the  cultural  value  from  the  study  of  literatur® 
he  must  not  be  obliged  to  spend  all  his  energy  o^ 
the  purely  language  side  of  his  classic. 

For  the  first  year  in  German  the  watchword  shoidd 
be  accumulation  of  vocabulary;  for  the  second  year 
the  watchword  should  be  discrimination  of  exsct 
meanings;  and  for  the  third  year  the  motto  should 
be  interpretaiion  of  the  best  literature. 

Is  the  plan  suggested  here  feasible?  Yes,  it  is. 
I  will  consider,  with  your  kind  indulgence,  that  it  is 
not  out  of  place  here,  but  rather  in  place  to  tell  each 
other  our  personal  experiences  in  school  work  and 
our  views  regarding  the  results  obtained.  I  have 
taught  German  for  the  past  ten  years  and  for  the 

East  six  years  I  have  pursued  the  work  as  outlined 
ere.  For  the  first  two  years  texts  are  chosen  ou 
accoimt  of  their  purity  of  German  diction  and  lin- 
guistic excellence,  rather  than  their  literary  or 
rhetorical  beauty.  And  here  we  work  hard  learning 
to  read  German.  As  far  as  langu^e  work  is  con- 
cerned the  students  in  second  year  German  must 
ascend  the  steep  part  of  the  hill  and  it  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  passing  on  to  the  literature  that  the 
students  shall  be  able  to  read  and  translate  texts 
about  as  difficult  as  most  of  the  conunonly-read 
texts  of  Storm,  Riehl,  Benedix,  or  Schiller.  Then 
in  third  year  work  I  have  taken  up  a  comedy  and 
studied  the  conversational  style,  a  short  story  and 
studied  the  characters,  then  William  Tell  and 
studied  all  the  literary  qualities  that  the  ability  of 
the  class  would  permit.  And  I  have  always  found 
this  to  be  true,  that  the  students  who  had  the 
ability  to  read  the  text  when  they  took  it  up,  have 
made  good  progress  in  their  literary  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  poetic  qualities,  and  no  others. 
When  we  study  language  we  emphasize  language, 
and  when  we  study  literature  we  try  to  enjoy  it  as 
literature. 

For  instance,  when  we  read  "Immense"  we  ask 
no  questions  about  the  dative  case  or  the  use  of 
prepositions.  That  work  has  preceded.  In  the 
graduating  class  of  the  past  year  we  studied  those 
simple,  beautiful  suggestive  pictures  which  pass 
before  the  mind  of  the  old  man  as  he  sits  with  folded 
hands  while  the  pale  moon-beam  passes  across  the 
frame  and  the  picture  of  Elizabeth.  The  characters 
of  Reirihardt,  Elizabeth,  Eric,  and  the  mother  all 
stood  out  so  real  that  we  loved  and  pitied  them. 
When  we  read  the  last  sad  chapter  where  Elizabeth 
said,  ''You  will  never  return,"  and  Reinhardt 
answered  ''Never,"  there  was  breathless  attention 
and  many  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  The  fates  of 
these  people  were  as  real  to  the  pupils  as  the  fates  of 
schoolmates.  Many  wanted  to  discuss  the  various 
phases  of  questions  that  arose  in  the  action.  Some 
pupils  asked  their  parents  for  a  copy  of  "Inmiense" 
in  German  as  a  graduation  present.  The  girl  that 
had  the  German  oration  at  the  commencement 
wrote  on  the  causes  of  Elizabeth's  unhappiness 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  secured  a  very  gratifying  result 
of  mv  efforts,  for  all  the  class  loved  "Immense." 

I  believe  that  if  proper  linguistic  training  in 
German  is  given  in  the  first  two  years  a  majority 
of  most  classes  can  be  led  to  see  the  beauty  of  manV 
of  our  classic  gems.  This,  by  all  means,  is  worth 
while.  Our  boys  and  girls  show  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  all  their  education  and  all  the  efforts  toward 
their  culture  as  much  by  what  they  love  as  by  what 
they  know.  I  should  not  be  content  to  pass  thru 
even  a  three  years'  course  in  German  with  a  bright 
ambitious  class  of  yoimg  Americans  and  not  touch 
them  at  all  on  the  culture  side.  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  if  we  can  aid  young  people  to  begin  to  love 
what  is  good  and  noble  and  true.  So  let  me  conclude 
this  paper  by  saying  it  should  be  the  aim  and  scope 
of  the  high  school  course  in  German  to  train  tne 
pupil  to  read  intelligently  the  German  language  and 
to  begin  to  read  appreciatively  the  German  literature 
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Qaeries. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  three  schools  in  this  State  now, 
one  at  Lowell,  one  at  Fall  River,  and  one  at  New  Bedford. 
These  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  located,  ana  in  part  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  treasury  made  each  year  by  the  lieffislature.  That 
follows  in  a  way  the  principles  you  outuned.  If  these 
trade  schools,  like  the  one  in  Manchester,  were  to  be  created 
thruout  the  State,  or  in  different  industrial  centers,  they 
would  have  to  be  by  the  authority  of  the  State  Legislature 
g^ven  to  the  municipalities  to  appropriate  money  for  such 
purpose  of  general  education  under  the  general  law.  No 
sucn  specific  legislation  is  now  immediate.  Each  munici- 
paHty,  whether  a  town  or  a  city,  makes  its  own  appropriation 
to  any  extent  it  desires  in  its  own  wisdom,  without  specific 
authority. 

Now,  the  g^reat  question  which  we  will  have  to  consider 
win  be,  how,  if  trade  schools  are  necessary,  are  they  to  be 
established  by  specific  laws?  You  have  described  how  they 
are  done  in  England,  and  that  is  just  the  information  we 
wanted. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  You  have  anticipated 
it  in  your  remarks  about  the  attendance  upon  these  schools 
by  the  chfldren  of  the  wage  earners  themselves, — ^that  the 
day  school  does  not  attract  them.  Will  it  attract  them? 
Is  that  aittraction  increasing? 

I  believe  it  will  attract  when  the  wage-earning 
classes  of  England  become  better  educated.  I 
ought  to  explain  why  to  some  extent  our  wage- 
earning  class  is  a  little  indifferent  to  all  these  mat- 
ters m  education.  You  must  remember  that  in 
1872  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England 
we  had  a  national  system  of  education.  Up  to  that 
time  ignorance  generally  prevailed  thruout  the 
length  and  breidtti  of  the  land,  tho  a  considerable 
number  of  working  men  were  self-taught.  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  a  yoimg  fellow  serving  my 
own  engineering  apprenticeship  in  my  father's  con- 
cern. I  remember  quite  well  that  the  newspaper 
could  not  be  read  bv  two-thirds  of  the  engineers  and 
mechanics  we  employed,  among  whom  were  clever 
men  and  dexterous  men  with  their  hands,  and  sood 
mechanics  for  manual  purposes;  but  they  had  an 
arrangement  by  which  one  of  their  fellow  workmen 
read  the  papers  to  them  during  the  dinner  hour.  It 
was  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  working  men  in 
large  numbers  who  could  not  read  or  write. 

You  know  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Bishop 
Frazer,  before  he  became  oishop,  came  over  here 
and  lived  for  two  years,  prior  to  1872,  to  inquire 
fully  into  your  national  system  of  education;  and 
upcfll  your  system  our  act  of  1872  was  based. 

The  first  crop  of  children  of  those  new  schools 
established  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  did  not  come  out  until  the  year  1880. 
Taking  eight  years  for  school  life,  our  firet  crop  of 
children  trained  in  the  elementary  schools  came  out 
at  fourteen  years  old  in  1880-84;  add  another  ten 
years  at  least  for  these  people  to  marry  and  become 
parents,  and  it  was  1890  at  the  earliest  before  the 
children  of  those  who  attended  the  first  time  in  our 
history  a  national  elementary  school  were  bom ;  and 
another  five  years  must  be  added  before  the  chil- 
dren attended  school;  that  would  be  in  1895  at  the 
earliest.  So  you  see  we  are  only  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  education  in  the  parents  of  to-day. 

Our  hope  is  that  in  another  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  children  who  have  been  benefited  in  these  recent 
years  will  have  sense  enough,  when  their  children 
come  into  the  world,  to  take  advantage  of  these 
institutions  which  are  now  being  organized. 

Mr.  Wright.  So  that  our  century  and  a  half  of  e}q>erience 
in  the  public  school  system  makes  our  field  for  this  special 
work  more  fertile. 


Your  field  is  imlimited.    There  is  not  a  St 
America  which  would  not  supply  the  material 
you  want  to  deal  with. 

I  want  to  make  proviso  in  relation  to  what  ¥ 
industrial  education.  We  do  not  call  it  tradi 
cation;  we  call  it  industrial  education.  We 
set  ourselves  from  the  first  against  the  idea  of  1 
ing  any  trade  to  the  perfection  necessary  to  € 
a  yoimg  fellow  to  go  to  any  employer  of  laboi 
say:  '*!  am  a  cotton  spinner,"  ''I  am  a  w« 
or  "I  am  so  and  so,"  and  ask  for  certain  wage 
That,  we  have  set  our  faces  against  from  the 
first.  We  say  it  is  not  a  sound  policy,  and  we 
it  will  not  bring  up  a  skilful  industrial  popul 
Our  limit  is  to  instruct  by  the  actual  work  an 
actual  processes  required  in  all  manufact 
to  instruct  the  young  boy  or  girl  to  the  sta 
which  they  will  be  enabled  to  imderstand 
everything  is  done,  and  what  is  the  best  w 
doing  everything,  to  make  such  and  such  ar 
by  such  and  such  processes.  That  is,  you 
the  science  of  production,  and  the  methods 
application. 

We  give  sufficient  practice  with  real  tool 
real  processes,  to  enable  us  to  say  to  employi 
labor  and  trade  unions  thruout  the  coimtry :  '*  \i 
fitting  the  children  of  the  working  classes  to  b< 
far  more  intelligent  men,  to  be  able  to  entei 
your  emplojonents,  and  to  lift  up  your  en 
ments  by  their  knowledge  to  a  higher  sta( 
understand  more  perfect  work,  to  produce 
beautiful  things,  by  scientific  methods  inste 
by  rule  of  thumb;  that  is,  to  use  the  sir 
amount  of  material,  to  get  at  the  most  p 
results,  to  combine  taste  with  the  perfecti 
workmanship,  to  appreciate  the  perfection  of 
manship  and  accuracy,  the  perfect  fitting  of  ti 
the  interchangeability  of  parts,  etc." 

The  science  and  methods  of  trade  are  tauj 
these  schools,  and  we  tell  the  trade  unions: 
are  your  helpers;  we  are  seeking  to  perpc 
your  trades  for  you  in  England;  we  are  incn 
efficiency.  If  the  community  does  not  spend  n 
in  this  way,  your  trade  will  gradually  go  dowr 
you  will  open  the  doors  of  Great  Britain — ^nc 
cause  we  nave  free  trade — ^but  you  will  ope 
doors  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rest  of  the  woi 
send  stuff  to  us  because  it  is  so  much  more  pc 
because  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age 
cause  they  change  their  methods  from  year  to 
owing  to  their  faiowledge  of  the  sciences  emp 
in  these  industries.  You  keep  at  the  old-fasn 
processes  until  somebody  comes  and  pushes 
out  of  the  trade,  and  then  you  look  around  { 
why  you  did  not  succeed  in  competition  witJi 
nations;  like  the  Bradford  people  when  the  C 
people  pushed  them  out.  How  is  it  that  our 
reputation  in  former  years  for  English  goods  p 
away  in  some  degree  from  us?  How  is  it  tm 
merchants  of  America,  when  they  wanted  : 
not  made  there,  ceased  to  buy  in  Bradford 
went  to  Crefeld?" 

The  truth  dawned  upon  our  manufacturers 
they  found  their  people  did  not  understsmc 
object  of  the  work  upon  which  they  were  ei 
They  simply  waited  to  be  told  to  do  this  am 
and  they  could  not  help  themselves.    They 
not  make  any  suggestions  to  their  employers; 
were  dexterous  with  their  hands,  but  be3^€Sid 
th^re  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  wo 
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people  in  the  way  of  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactures. 

Now,  all  that  is  changing.  We  teach  our  trade 
unions  that  we  are  their  best  and  strongest  friends 
in  establishing  these  schools.  We  tell  them  they 
must  encourage  in  every  way  they  can  the  perfec- 
tion of  production. 

We  adso  tell  the  trade  xmion:  "It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  sons  of  your  members,  the  working 
men,  to  begin  at  fourteen  years  of  ajge  in  the  work- 
shop. They  are  losing  time  by  beginning  so  early. 
You  must  send  them  after  the  elementary  schools 
into  these  other  schools,  that  they  may  be  initiated 
into  the  scientific  foundations  of  the  trade  they 
intend  to  follow,  and  also  from  these  schools  select 
a  trade  which  fits  the  peculiar  natural  ability  of  a 
boy." 

For  instance,  a  boy  may  go  into  such  a  school, 
and  the  father  may  say:  "I  want  you  to  be  a 
mechanic,"  or  "I  want  you  to  be  so  and  so";  but 
the  lad  may  discover  some  peculiar  quality  in  him- 
self, indicating  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  textile 
trade  or  to  the  building  trade.  The  boy's  natural 
line  of  thought  and  ability  is  assisted  in  making  the 
selection  as  to  which  trade  he  will  follow,  and  he 
may  take  the  department  in  the  industrial  school 
which  prepares  him  for  that  trade  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

ITien  we  say:  "Let  them  remain  there  imtil  they 
are  seventeen  years  of  age,  make  any  sacrifice;  and 
at  eighteen  they  will  enter  into  a  manufacturing 
establishment  with  such  aptitude  that  employers 
will  be  very  glad  to  take  them." 

An  employer  can  earn  money  on  the  work  of  a 
young  fellow  having  a  knowledge  of  method  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  imderlying  his  particular 
trade,  accompanied  by  considerable  manual  dex- 
terity. Employers  will  say:  "These  are  yoimg 
fellows  I  can  make  use  of.  I  can  give  them  not  the 
conventional  four  shillings  a  week  which  is  paid  to 
a  first-year  apprentice,  but  ten  shillings  or  more. 
This  youth  is  doing  good  work  for  me,  and  I  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  improve,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  will  be  worth 
double  the  amoimt  of  wages  he  would  have  been 
able  to  earn  had  he  gone  to  work  at  fourteen  and 
worked  all  along  the  line  in  the  workshop  up  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age." 

That  is  the  argument  to  keep  before  the  minds 
of  trade  unions.  They  cannot  oppose  it.  They 
woidd  probably  say:  "That  sounds  reasonable. 
It  will  help  all  along  the  line,  and  will  not  interfere 
with  our  special  rules  as  trade  imions;  and  if  they 
do,  we  must  adapt  our  rules  to  these  great  advan- 
tages in  the  interest  of  our  trades." 

We  find  our  English  trade  unions  are  not  antago- 
nistic to  this  idea.  They  are  not  enthusiastic  as 
yet,  but  they  are  becoming  true  friends  to  educa- 
tion of  the  practical  sort.  Some  co-operative 
societies  of  working  men  will  give  a  certain  amount 
every  year  to  the  technical  school  of  their  town; 
because  it  is  good  as  a  night  school,  they  will  support 
it  as  a  night  school;  and  I  do  not  find  any  real 
antagonism  in  England  to  industrial  training  in  day 
schools,  since  we  have  reasoned  this  out  on  the  basis 
I  have  described. 

We  say  to  the  parents:  "We  are  preparing  your 
sons  to  enter  the  workshops,  and  to  be  worth  more 
when  they  arrive  at  adult  age  than  they  would  be  if 
they  commenced  at  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  young  people's 
character,  morals,  etc,  of  this  kind  of  training? 

I  can  answer  that  with  pleasure,  because  the  testi- 
mony is  altogether  favorable.  When  you  can  take 
a  boy  from  the  elementary  school  and  put  him  thru 
such  a  training  as  I  have  described,  up  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  strongly  tends  to  make 


a  man  of  him  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  learns 
to  understand  the  application  of  law  to  life,  both 
the  moral  law  and  the  scientific  law.  He  thinks 
more  seriously,  and  conducts  himself  with  greater 
self-respect.  Life  is  so  full  of  interest  that  his  pas- 
times and  pleasures  do  not  partake  of  that  objec- 
tionable character  which  they  are  liable  to  assume 
if  the  lad  is  thrown  much  with  working  men  at  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

We  hope  in  that  respect  our  people  are  gradually 
improving;  but  the  tendency  used  to  be,  with  lads 
sent  among  men  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  also 
girls  in  factories,  to  make  them  coarse,  indifferent 
to  their  parents,  and  independent,  seeking  for  all 
sorts  of  pleasures  and  pastimes  which  are  not  ele- 
vating in  effect.  Of  course  there  are  large  excep- 
tions, as  you  know,  but  the  tendency  imder  the  old 
method  of  going  to  work  so  early  was  downward 
instead  of  upwafd. 

This  systematic  training  and  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  some  idea  of  how  nature  works,  what 
nature  furnishes  for  the  use  of  man,  and  the  scientific 
principles  upon  which  man  by  first  obeying  the  laws 
of  nature  finally  makes  nature  obey  him,  bring  into 
the  minds  of  young  people  a  delight  in  life  which  I 
do  not  think  any  other  kind  of  training  will  do.  It 
is  admirable  all  along  .the  line,  and  of  untold 
benefit. 

I  will  give  you  an  incident  in  a  small  way  of  how 
a  little  of  that  sort  of  training  operated  within  my 
own  personal  and  almost  domestic  experience.  Be- 
fore I  came  to  America,  in  1883,  I  had  established 
in  our  own  works  a  science  school  for  our  appren- 
tices. We  were  then  taking  in  boys  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  chiefly  the  sons  of  our  working  men, 
as  we  always  gave  our  men  priority  for  their  sons, 
rather  than  strangers.  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  these  boys  were  some- 
what demoralized  by  contact  with  men  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  partly  to  continue  their  education  on 
practical  lines,  that  I  would  make  it  a  rule,  not  to 
be  transgressed,  that  each  apprentice  coming  to  us 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  must  attend  the  science 
school  connected  with  our  works  three  nights  in  the 
week — certainly  three  nights  by  compulsion.  His 
time  was  taken  by  timekeepers  at  this  school;  his 
progress  was  noted  just  as  it  was  at  the  workshops. 
We  had  a  building  of  our  own,  and  we  brought  into 
the  science  school  appliances  and  patterns,  parts 
of  machines  being  made  in  the  workshops.  Mechani- 
cal drawing,  free-hand  sketching,  and  the  natural 
sciences  were  taught,  with  their  application  to  real 
objects,  such  as  machines  and  vanous  apparatus. 

If  any  youth  did  not  attend  regularly  and  satis- 
factorily during  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  was  discharged,  sent  back  to  his  father;  we 
could  not  do  anything  with  that  lad — he  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  his  opportunities. 

In  a  very  short  time  that  restriction  became  a 
dead  letter.  The  boys  were  only  too  glad  to  attend 
the  classes.  The  parents  appreciated  this,  and  the 
trade  unions  were  gratified  by  the  efforts  on  our 
part  to  train  the  boys  scientifically. 

During  the  intervening  twenty  years  I  have  had 
a  record  kept  of  almost  every  boy  who  attended 
this  science  school  and  went  thru  our  works.  Not 
one  single  failure  has  taken  place;  not  one  young 
fellow  gone  to  the  bad.  They  became  trained 
engineers,  very  respectable  men,  got  employment 
in  various  parts  of  the  world;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  we  trained  young  fellows  in  that  way, 
government  departments  have  written  to  me  for 
likely  young  fellows  for  certain  departments  of  the 
government.  The  Indian  government  has  sent  to 
me  for  young  fellows  to  go  out  as  working  men,  with 
some  scientfic  knowledge  of  the  occupations  they 
are  engaged  upon,  and  with  good  moral  character. 
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They  have  made  a  record  all  over  the  world,  some 
of  them  became  foremen,  some  managers,  and  some 
employers  of  labor  themselves;  and  those  who 
have  remained  working  men  have  become  men  in 
very  good  positions,  men  who  have  seldom  changed 
their  employment. 

Mr.  Wright.     How  many  does  that  record  cover? 

We  have  as  a  rule  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
apprentices,  and  we  send  out  every  year  something 
like  twenty  or  thirty.  Takmg  the  twenty  inter- 
vening years,  and  there  is  a  record  of  four  hundred. 
This  record  relates  to  about  four  himdred  young 
men  whose  careers  I  have  kept  in  touch  with,  on 
purpose  to  find  out  the  results  of  their  training. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  we  had  a  prize  distribu- 
tion, and  we  gave  books  and  instruments  to  the  lads 
who  had  done  well;  and  doing  well  meant  that  the 
report  of  the  foreman  of  the  department  in  which 
the  boy  was  working  should  be  equally  good  with 
the  teacher's  report  in  the  school.  It  happened 
frequently  that  the  boy  who  had  shown  more  prac- 
tical ability  in  the  workshop,  and  who  may  have 
shown  rather  less  advancement  in  the  science  school, 
still  took  a  higher  place  at  the  prize-giving,  because 
he  had  shown  greater  resources  to  satisfy  the  fore- 
man in  the  workshop  by  doing  his  work  more  intel- 
ligently than  a  boy  who  excelled  in  class  subjects. 

We  also  offered  prizes  which  they  could  earn  by 
displajring  intelligent  knowledge  in  the  workshop. 
If  any  one  during  the  year  could  suggest  to  the  fore- 
man any  economy  of  time,  any  alteration  of  ma- 
chinery, or  any  quicker  plan  of  getting  material  into 
shape  to  be  worked  out,  which  the  foreman  said 
was  good  enough  to  be  adopted,  we  gave  the  boy 
a  five-poimd  note,  as  a  recognition  that  he  was 
making  good  use  of  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  many  employers  in  England  have  such 
auxiliary  schools  in  their  works? 

No,  I  cannot  say  it  is  becoming  a  general  custom. 
Of  course  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  when 
it  started,  and  some  employers  have  done  the  same 
thing;  but  in  recent  years,  since  we  passed  the 
technical  instruction  act,  a  good  many  emplovers 
have  subsidized  the  technical  schools,  to  enable  a 
number  of  these  young  people  to  attend  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  the  day  time,  instead  of  carrying 
on  their  own  schools. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  now  that  next  October 
we  shall  send  all  our  apprentices  to  the  two  munici- 
pal schools  we  have  now  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
and  make  the  attendance  still  compulsory. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  the  tuition  paid  in  this  Manchester 
institution? 

In  some  cases  they  pay  nothing,  for  there  are 
many  scholarships.  The  fees  are  very  low.  The 
session  is  from  October  to  the  end  of  May.    I  sup- 

})Ose  they  will  pay  probably  in  any  case  ten  shillings 
or  the  term.    It  varies  with  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taken. 

Mr.  Wright.     Will  it  average  that? 

No,  in  some  departments  it  might  be  a  pound. 
When  a  boy  comes  with  any  intention  for  serious 
work,  there  are  many  free  entrances  provided,  if 
necessary.  We  do  not  count  much  on  fees.  There 
is  a  certain  revenue,  and  fees  do  not  really  make 
a  large  contribution  towards  the  expenditure  of 
these  schools.  The  rate  levied  from  the  town  is 
the  chief  source  of  maintenance,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  sons  of  employers,  and  others  who  take  a 
course  of  three  or  four  years.  They  would  prob- 
ably pay  for  the  instruction  ten  pounds  for  the 
term.  They  would  have  to  pay,  of  course,  for  books 
and  materials. 

These  schools  are  conducted  on  the  easiest  possi- 
ble terms,  to  induce  students  to  enter.  We  want 
to  compel  them  to  come;  and  no  fee  would  be 
allowed  to  be  a  barrier,  if  the  working  classes  would 


only  send  their  children.  If  a  youth  wa 
benefit  of  the  school,  he  can  have  it  whethei 
money  or  not. 

We  have  even  some  private  arrangement 
to  subsidize  parents  to  allow  them  to  con 
have  made  proposals  to  some  of  our  workinj 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  technical  school 
years  before  they  come  to  us,  and  we  are  w 
help  them  to  do  so. 

While  we  are  glad  to  help  needy  parent 
not  want  to  pauperize  them;  we  do  not  wa 
to  conceive  that  they  have  a  right  to  the 
earnings  until  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age. 
was  any  attempt  to  make  a  law  against  it, 
support  it;  but  I  prefer  to  see  parents  risi 
sense  of  their  duty  voluntarily,  and,  by  c 
public  opinion  among  the  working  classes,  U 
them  to  send  their  children  for  their  own  sal 

Please  take  notice  of  what  I  said  about  th< 
ance  of  teaching  a  trade  to  the  extent  of  a 
lad  to  say,  after  leaving  the  industrial  sd 
am  a  printer,"  "I  am  a  cotton  spinner,"  " 
mechanic  or  a  carpenter."  In  the  first  pla 
detrimental  to  the  lad's  own  interests.  He  1 
somewhat  conceited  before  he  has  got  t' 
proper  training  by  actual  practice.  It  t 
deterioration  of  skill  and  intelligence  in 
which  can  only  be  fully  acquired  thru  wo 
on  a  commercial  scale.  It  will  tend  to  ( 
industrial  education. 


How  Poetry  is  Tortured  in 
Schools. 

Henry  Greenleaf  Pearson,  Assistant  Prof 
English  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  o 
nology,  contributes  to  the  current  Harper^s 
a  suggestive  and  amusing  paper  called  "Po( 
the  &5hoolboy."  Professor  Pearson  quote 
definitions  and  expressions  of  opinion  fr 
examination  papers  of  young  students  t 
that  poetry,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  schools 
sented  to  the  juvenile  mind  in  the  worst 
way.  To  a  boy  caught  in  the  machinerj 
cramming  system,  he  says,  "a  poem  to  be  i 
task  to  be  mastered.  To  that  end,  the  'n 
the  poem  must  be  studied,  and  the  inform 
them  retained.  The  oftener  this  process  is  r 
and  the  more  information  acquired  about 
and  such,  the  more  highly  educated  (save  tb 
the  student  is.  The  natural  consequence 
state  of  things  is  that  he  is  drawn,  insensibl 
tably,  to  study  the  notes  on  the  masterpiec 
neglect  of  the  masterpiece  itself." 

The  following  answer  to  the  examinatic 
tion,  "  What  is  the  difference  in  form  betwe 
and  poetry,"  is  quoted  as  a  typical  example 
fessor  Pearson: 

''The  chief  characteristic  of  poetry  is  t 
appearance." 

Another  thus  defined  blank  verse: 

*'It  must  have  a  meter  to  it;  the  lines  i 
with  a  capital,  and  are  of  a  rather  unifonr 
In  other  kinds  of  poetry  the  lines  rh3nne  ^ 
another,  and  the  best  poetry  seems  to  flo^ 
from  the  start  to  the  finish." 

Professor  Pearson  holds  that  the  remedy 
distressing  conditions  which  he  describes  1 
reform  in  the  method  of  teaching  what  thi 
tors  call  "English" — a  method  which  will  1 
stress  upon  communicating  the  essential  ! 
literature  than  upon  instruction  in  its  mere 
shell  of  fact  and  historic  detail.  Only  in  t 
he  thinks,  can  we  supplant  the  idea  expn 
one  student  that  ''the  more  educated  a  peo 
the  more  they  talk  of  science  and  business 
have  no  time  to  bother  with  poetry." 
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The  directors  of  the  Franklin  fund  of 
Boston  have  bought  a  lot  at  the  comer 
of  Berkeley  and  Appleton  Streets,  in  the 
Back  Bay,  where  they  will  build  an  indus- 
trial school  to  be  conducted  after  the 
manner  of  the  Cooper  Union  of  New 
York.  The  Franklin  Fund  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  fund  given  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  It  has  recently  been  aug- 
mented by  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Boston  Commercial  High  School 
opened  with  160  students.  The  New 
York  Commercial  High  School  has  2,500 
pupils,  and  the  Philaofelphia  school  1,000. 

The  opening  of  school  was  marked  this 
fall  in  Montreal,  Canada,  by  the  enroll- 
ment of  315  pupils  in  the  new  Commercial 
^nd  Technical  High  School.  Of  this 
number,    236    entered    the    commercial 

^department  and  seventy-nine  the  tech- 

Tiical. 

More  than  ten  thousand  children  were 
i,jk  attendance  at  the  Protestant  schools 
4^f  Montreal  on  the  opening  day.  Such 
^AH  attendance  indicates  a  considerable 
^:»crease  in  numbers. 

Hampton  S.  Carson,  attorney-general 
^^i  Pennsvlvania,  denies  the  right  of  a 
;^3oard  of  Control  to  bar  from  school 
^^liildren  who  have  not  been  vaccinated, 
^^iich  a  decision  appears  to  be  in  direct 
^^  inflict  with  the  law  that  makes  it  man- 
^^tory  on  the  principals  of  schools  to 
^^fuse  admission  to  school  of  the  child 
-^k/'^o  has  neither  had  small  pox  nor 
f^^ien  vaccinated. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  superintendent 
4yf  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  schools,  says 
^bat  both  old  and  new  methods  of  spelling 
^viriJl  be  in  use  in  the  Washington  schools, 
skzid  both  pupils  and  teachers  may  take 
tlieir  choice. 

There  has  been  held  recently  in  Grand 
Rapids  an  exhibit  of  the  art  work  done  in 
the  public  schools,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  school.  The  exhibit  was  part 
of  a  larger  art  exhibition. 

Student  assistants  in  the  Wisconsin 
Normal  Schools  receiving  not  more  than 


$10  a  month,  and  student  assistants  in 
the  university  receiving  not  more  than 
$25  a  month,  will  be  exempt  from  civil 
service  rules.  Applicants  will  not  be 
obliged  to  take  competitive  examina- 
tions. Much  of  the  work  is  of  so  occas- 
ional a  character,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  comes  under  the  civil  service  law  at  all. 

Principal  Thome,  of  the  Palmyra, 
Wis.,  Hi^h  School,  sets  an  example  that 
other  principals  might  well  follow.  He 
plants  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  grains 
m  the  school  yard,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture 
that  ne  is  teaching  in  his  school.  The 
yard  has  become  a  veritable  truck  garden, 
and  pupils  can  see  with  their  own  eyes 
that  the  science  of  agriculture  pays. 

Mr.  Heeter,  supenntendent  of  the  St. 
Paul  schools,  has  announced  that  he 
intends  not  to  grant  transfers  to  pupils 
who  wish  to  go  to  some  other  schools  than 
the  ones  in  their  own  districts,  when  re- 

?uests  are  based  on  personal  grounds, 
n  his  own  words,  he  refused  such  re- 
quests, whether  they  came  from  "large 
tax  pavers,  small  tax  payers,  soldiers,  or 
anybody  else." 

Hr.  Heeter  has  announced  that  the 
parochial  schools  intend  to  adopt  a 
system  such  that  when  a  pupil  has  com- 
pleted a  grade  there  his  work  can  be 
credited  to  him  without  question  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  small  boys  and  girls  in  a  school  in 
Long  Island  City  are  having  a  novel  ex- 
perience. School  No.  76  has  been  stand- 
ing on  a  bank  about  ten  feet  above  the 
roadway.  The  local  Board  of  Education 
has  given  orders  that  the  bank  be  cut 
down  and  the  school  be  on  a  level  with 
the  road.  The  work  is  now  in  progress 
and  the  school  building  is  propped  up 
with  heavy  timbers.  To  go  to  a  school 
that  is  standing  on  stilts  delights  the 
children  exceedingly. 

Dr.  George  W.  Twitmeyer,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
is  urging  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 


further  provision  for  looking  after  the 
health  oi  the  pupils.  He  is  also  asking 
them  to  undertaxe  some  plan  to  meet 
the  problem  of  the  delinquent,  the  defi- 
cient, and  the  backward  pupils. 

The  grade  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  receive  an  average  of 
$11.50  a  week.  If  the  condition  of  the 
school  funds  makes  it  impossible  to  grant 
a  general  increase,  the  teachers  suggest 
that  the  yearly  salaries  of  teachers  who 
hiave  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  ten 
years  be  increased  $50  a  year,  and  that 
the  salary  of  those  who  have  taueht 
twenty  years  be  increased  $100  annua&y. 

Miss  Adelaide  V.  Finch  entered  this 
fall  upon  her  duties  as  teacher  of  psy- 
chology in  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Normal 
School. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  recently  sold 
bonds  to  build  a  $135,000  high  school 
building.  The  city  has  also  appropriated 
$120,000  for  the  enlargment  of  old  and 
the  building  of  new  grammar  school 
buildings. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  his  assistants  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  changed  from 
one  to  four  years. 

Lincoln  Institute,  situated  at  Je£ferson 
City,  Mo.,  opened  September  3,  with 
three  hundred  students.  The  numbers 
have  since  risen  to  325,  and  Pres.  B.  F. 
Allen  expects  to  see  five  hundred  students 
this  year.  Lincoln  Institute  is  for  colored 
students.  It  has  English,  normal,  coUegje 
preparatory,  college,  industrial,  agn- 
cultural,  and  business  departments.  The 
faculty  numbers  twenty-one,  and  the 
equipment  is  ^ood.  Governor  Folk  said 
of  it,  in  a  public  address,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  best  schools  in  Missouri. 

School  Beginnings  in  Buffalo. 

At  Buffalo  there  were  about  two  hun- 
dred more  pupils  r^stered  in  the  high 
schools  during  the  nrst  week  of  school 
this  year  than  last.  Registration  in  the 
grammar  schools  has  fallen  off  about  five 


Coming  Educational  Meetings. 


October  3-5. — School  Commissioners  Meeting,  Ithaca,  N.|Y. 

October  3-6. — Co-Educational  Conference  of  the  Co-Oper- 
ative  Education  Association,  at  Richmond  Va.  Dr.  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  President  of  the  Association. 
.  October  12-13. — Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  place  of  meeting  address  Commissioner  A.  E. 
Sterne,  of  Isnpeming. 

.  October   13. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, at  Emerson. 

October   17-19. — Council   of  Superintendents,    Rochester, 

October  18-20. — Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  at 
Y^<ience.  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  State  Superintendent 
wjrublic  Instruction. 

Oct^ober  18-20. — Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Associa- 
"on.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

October  18,  19,  20. — Superintendents'  and  Principals' 
meetine  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

October  25-26. — Maine  State  Teachers'  Association,  Lewis- 
ton  Me. 

October  25-27. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
«^t  Battle  Creek. 

October  25-27. — State  Teachers'  Association  Institute, 
^Jtle  Creek,  Mich. 

October   25-27. — New   York   State    University   Convoca- 
^on    at  Albany,  N.  Y.     Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York 
^'^^^Commissioner  of  Education. 
October  26-27. — Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
fSS^'  Lewiston,  Me. 

^.October  26-28. — Western  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 

^^ojj.  at  Sidney,  Neb. 
.".ovember  1-2-3. — Southwestern     Iowa    Teachers'     Asso- 

^n,  Atlantic,  la. 
November   13. — Biennial   Convention   of  County   Super- 

™«ndeijt8  will  be  held  in  San  Diego. 
November  30-December  2.— The  Social  Education  Con- 


at  Boston.     Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
loom  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December    26-28 — State    Teachers'  Association    will    be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Sprinfi^field,  111. 
December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  26-29. — Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachers'  Association,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Holiday  Week,  1906. — ^Associated  Academic  Principals, 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  Scnool 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence, Science  Teachers'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Educational  Association. 
/Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  Califorma  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meeting  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chieo. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Ohio. 

December  26,  27,  28. — New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  27. — The  county  superintendents  of  New  Mexico 
will  meet  in  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  28. — The  County  and  City  Superintendents' 
Associations  will  meet  in  Columbia  S.  C. 
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hundred,  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  kindergartens,  however,  show  a  gain 
of  five  hundred. 

The  loss  in  grammar  school  registration 
is  mostly  in  the  Italian  district,  and  is 
caused  in  part  by  enlargment  and  im- 
provement of  the  parochial  schools. 
Then,  too,  many  of  the  children  are  still 
bus}r  in  the  country  picking  grapes, 
berries,  and  tree  fruits. 

The  Buffalo  night  schools  started  work 
on  September  24.  Ten  common  schools 
were  opened,  as  well  as  the  hieh  school 
and  the  technical  high  school.  Three 
sessions  a  week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Fridav  nights,  will  be  held  in  each  of  the 
schools.  In  the  high  school  courses  will 
be  given  in  all  the  commercial  branches, 
in  English,  and  the  modem  languages, 
in  mathematics  including  analytic  g:eom- 
etry  and  trigonometry,  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  physiology,  and  in  free-hand 
drawing,  water  color,  and  design. 

A  re^tration  deposit  of  $1  will  be 
required,  to  be  refunded  at  the  end  of 
the  term  for  an  attendance  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  from  date  of  regis- 
tration. 

In  the  technical  high  school  instruction 
will  be  given  in  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural draughting,  and  courses  have 
been  arranged  for  workmen  of  aU  trades. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Lafay- 
ette High  School  are  sincerely  sorry  to 
lose  their  principal,  Mr.  Arthur  Detmers, 
who,  as  announced  in  The  School 
Journal,  has  accepted  a  position  at  Hill 
School,    Pottstown,    Pa.     The    teachers 

Sive  a  luncheon  in  his  honor,  and  made 
m  some  valuable  presents  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  to  the  school.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  school  to  bid  him  farewell  he  was 
cheered  vigorously  by  the  boys,  with 
whom  he  has  been  especially  popular. 

Doing  Away  With  Illiteracy. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  its 
recent  session  passed  a  law  that  every  one 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  could 
not  pass  an  exanunation  in  reading  and 
writinff  English  should  attend  day  school 
until  he  could  comply  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law. 

In  North  Adams  the  superintendent  of 
schools  established  a  special  school  espe- 
cially for  those  boys  and  girls  who  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  work  in  order  to 
get  the  required  education.     Those  who 


preferred  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
regular  school  in  tJie  district  in  which 
they  lived.  The  new  school  opened  with 
only  eleven  pupils  and  later  tnis  number 
was  so  reduced  that  the  school  was  closed 
and  the  remaining  pupils  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  reguliu*  schools. 

Ambition  and  a  desire  to  get  back  to 
work  stimulated  these  special  pupils, 
most  of  whom  were  foreigners,  to  put 
forth  their  utmost  efforts,  with  the  result 
that  this  year  in  all  North  Adams  there 
were  found  only  five  minors  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  English. 

Statistics  of  Chicago. 

There  are  706,550  minors  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
680,592.  The  total  population  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  children  is 
1,780,506,  as  against  1,714,144  in  1904. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  in  the  sta- 
tistics gathered  is  the  comparative  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  in  private 
and  parochial  schools.  In  the  two  years 
the  number  in  these  schools  have  in- 
creased from  71,707  to  81,612,  a  gain  of 
more  than  twelve  per  cent.  The  number 
in  the  public  schools  have  in  the  mean- 
time grown  only  a  trifie  over  one  per  cent. 

The  superintendent  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
figures  show  3,293  males  under  sixteen 
and  over  fourteen  who  are  neither  em- 
ployed nor  in  attendance  at  school.  This 
IS  a  class  not  reached  by  the  compulsory 
education  act,  as  the  boys  are  over 
fourteen. 

There  are  192  illiterate  minors  in  the 
city,  105  males  and  eighty-seven  females. 
The  negligence  of  parents  was  the  cause 
of  this  illiteracy  in  fifty-one  cases.  Indi- 
gence, ill-health,  mental  weakness,  and 
blindness  were  among  the  other  causes 
assigned.  Of  the  children  who  had  been 
absent  from  school  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  or  more  it  was  discovered  that  out 
of  1,218  cases  investigated,  168  had  been 
absent  on  account  of  the  indifference  of 
parents,  twenty-five  on  account  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  fifty  were  incorrigible 
truants.     Twenty-three  had  no  excuse. 

Illiteracy  in  New  York. 

The  fifipres  on  illiteracy  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Education  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York  show  that  one  in 
eighteen  voters  in  the  State  is  illiterate. 
Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  and  Scot- 


land all  make  a  better  showing;  and  in 
Germany,  in  1903,  only  one  out  of  2,500 
recruits  for  the  army  was  unable  to  lead 
and  write. 

The  figures  for  France  show  a  very 
slightl]^  greater  proportion  of  illiteracy 
tlmn  in  New  York.  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  one  voter  in  every 
nine  is  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  illiterates 
is  among  the  foreign-bom;  but  there  are 
more  illiterate  cmldren  of  native-bom 
persons  than  of  foreign-bom  in  this  State. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  of  the  State 
is  less  than  in  several  rural  counties. 
Clinton  County,  far  from  any  large  city, 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  iuiterate 
voters  than  any  otner  county  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Night  Schools  of  PhUadelphia. 

Superintendent  Brumbaugh  is  plan- 
ning to  reorganize  completely  the  Phila- 
delphia night  school  system.  The  night 
schools  are  to  be  placed  under  as  close 
supervision  and  direction  by  the  associate 
and  district  superintendents  as  the  day 
schools.  Dr.  Brumbaugh  believes  that  ^ 
with  the  best  qualified  teachers,  the  ^ 
system  can  be  administered  for  half  the^^ 

amount  of  money  heretofore  spent  on  it ^ 

The  average  annual  expenditures  of  lat^K^ 
years  has  been  $70,000. 

Philadelphia  was  probably  the  firs' ^^ 
city  in  the  country  to  start  night  school^^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  four  year- -^ 
during  the  Civil  War,  ni^ht  schools  hav^^^^^ 
been  open  there  every  winter  since  185C^Bi 
Chicago  started  its  system  of  "'g>"^ia 
instruction  in  1856. 

There  were  in  Philadelphia  last  ye 
about  fifty  evening  schools,  including  t^ 
high  schools.     The  average   number 
pupils  enrolled  was  upward   of    17,0 
but  the  average  attendance  was  less  tl 
1 1,000,  or  only  a  little  more  than  one-tfa 
of  the  total  enrollment  for   the   ter 
which  was  27,294. 

The  average  age  of  the   pupils  ^ 

Nineteen  years.  Of  the  whde  num^ 
nroUed,  20,000  were  under  21  years 
age;  5,427  were  between  21  and  30  yes 
1,499  between  30  and  40  years; 
between  40  and  50  years,  and  88  tw 
more  than  50  years  of  age. 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  I  PHYSIOLOGY  I  Brl«f«r  Course 

For  grammar  grades.  317  pages.    Illus.    Price.  45  cents.  |      For  high  schools.    386  pages.    Illus.     Price,  90  cents. 

NEW    BOOKS    IN   THE  COLTON    SERIES 

PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY  I  PHYSIOLOGY!  Praotioal  and  DMoHptiv* 

A  text  for  a  laboratory  course.    171  pages.    Pri^e,  60        The  Briefer  Course  and  the  Practical  Physiology  in  one 
cents.  I      volume.-  566  pages.    Price,  $1.40. 

GOOD  HEALTH   FOR  GIRLS  IkND  BOYS 

By  Bertha  M.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.    164  pages.    Beautifully 
illustrated.    Price,  45  cents. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 


Board  of  E/ducation  Meeting. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  the  meeting 
on  September  20  asked  for  $26^795,398 
£or  the  schools  next  year.  This  is  an 
iKicrease  of  $3,437,209  over  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year.  But  last  year's 
siLpportionment  was  eked  out  by  an  issue 
of  $500,000  -of  bonds,  so  that  the  real 
increase  is  $2,937,209.  The  budget  will 
c^ome  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  on 
October  3.  The  Board  of  Estimate  has 
In  the  past  usually  scaled  down  the  re- 
^iiuest  oi  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  sum  of  $20,864,976.72  is  asked  for 
-^he  general  fund,  an  increase  of  $2,125,- 
,^53.75  over  the  sum  allowed  this  year. 
The  general  fund  is  devoted  principally 
t.o  paying  teachers'  salaries.  It  is  de- 
"%?^oted  to  the  educational  side  of  the 
schools.  For  the  special  school  fund 
95,930,421.41  is  wanted,  an  increase  of 
SI, 31 1,655.69.  The  special  school  fund 
£s  used  for  repairs,  supplies,  fuel,  etc. 

The  three-mill  tax,  a  tax  of  three  mills 
13er  dollar,  the  income  of  which  it  is 
obligatory  should  go  to  the  schools,  will 
fcring  in  $18,917,382.55,  and  the  Board, 
sus  noted,  asks  for  nearly  two  million 
<lollars  more  than  that  for  the  general 
:<und. 

Out  of  these  sums  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  will  receive  $15,- 
:?^83, 577.37,  the  teachers  in  the  high  and 
-training  schools  $2,285,203.96,  and  the 
teachers  in  the  "special  branches" 
^498,514.58.  The  increase  in  the  matter 
of  appropriation  for  salaries  is  regular, 
being  provided  for  by  law. 

The  Board  made  provision  in  the 
budget  for  making  the  salaries  of  janitors 
in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond  equal 
to  those  in  Manhattan.  This  means  an 
increase  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  for  these  men.  The  old  schedule 
for  the  pay  of  janitors  provided  smaller 
wafes  for  janitors  in  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
and  Richmond  because  living  was  then 
supposed  to  be  cheaper  in  those  sections 
of  the  city. 

There  was  some  warm  debate  over  the 
question  of  delaying  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  until  a  later  meeting,  on  the 
ground  that  to  accept  it  without  further 
opportunity  to  examine  it  was  "per- 
functory." 

No  provision  was  made  for  the  $2,500 
salary  for  a  private  secretary  to  City 
Superintendent  Maxwell. 

Among  interesting  items  is  the  request 
for  $451,094.09  to  meet  the  school  coal 
bill.  The  sum  of  $151,440  is  asked  for 
the  equipment  of  gymnasiums,  work- 
shops, kitchens,  and  kindergartens. 

Americanizing  Russian  Jews. 

One  of  the  great  Americanizing  insti- 
tutions in  New  York  City  is  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  situated  m  the  midst  of 
the  Ghetto.  The  freshly  arrived  Russian 
Jews  pile  into  this  region,  for  here  they 
can  make  themselves  understood.  The 
aim  of  the  Alliance  is  to  teach  these  peo- 
ple what  it  really  means  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. To  this  end,  it  forms  classes  in 
American  history,  civics,  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  classes  are  taught  in 
Yiddish  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the 
students  have  attained  some  fluency  in 
English,  the  use  of  Yiddish  is  discouraged. 

A  kindred  obiect  of  the  Alliance  is,  by 
religious  and  etnical  instruction,  to  teach 
the  Russian  Jew  that  he  can  preserve  his 
religion  and  still  be  a  good  American. 

W.  S.  Rowley,  M.  D.,  Cleveland.  O.. 
writes:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  have  found  antikamnia  tablets 
very  valuable  in  both  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  also  in  all  forms  of  neuralgia, 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  any  depressant 
action.  I  prescribe  antikamnia  tablets 
by  giving  one  every  two  or  three  hours. — 
North  American  Practitioner. 


The  institution  is  non-sectarian,  but  as 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
neighoorhood  is  Hebrew,  most  of  the 
work  has  to  do  with  members  of  that  faith. 

The  youn^  people  are  ambitious,  and 
want  to  get  mto  tne  already  overcrowded 
professions,  neglecting  the  trades.  In 
order  to  combat  this  tendency  and  to 
direct  the  energy  of  the  people  into 
effective  channel,  the  Alliance  conducts 
classes  in  manual  training,  telegraphy, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery.  The 
leaders  try  especially  to  get  the  immi- 
grants to  become  farmers.  Agriculture 
gets  the  foreigner  out  into  the  country, 
where  his  children  can  have  room  to  be 
clean,  and  the  family  is  thrown  into  an 
American  community. 

On  the  social  side  the  Alliance  conducts 
sewing  clubs,  athletic  and  debating 
clubs,  and  clubs  for  English  conversation. 
Several  plays  are  to  be  presented  this 
year,  among  them  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth 
Night." 

So  great  is  the  number  of  people  to  be 
cared  for  that  the  membership  is  limited. 
A  waiting  list  is  kept,  however,  from 
which  new  members  are  drawn  as  va- 
cancies occur. 

Over-Anxious  Mothers. 

East  Side  mothers  have  acquired  the 
idea  that  the  health  authorities  intend  to 
cut  their  children's  throats.  The  school 
doctors  a  few  months  ago  performed  some 
operations  on  youngsters  for  the  removal 
01  adenoid  growths.  The  panicky  East 
Side  mothers  immediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  health  authorities 
were  in  league  with  the  Russians  and 
were  plotting  to  draw  the  blood  of  Israel. 

Accordingly  they  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  rushing  to  the  school  to  save 
their  children  whenever  they  hear  that 
a  doctor  is  examining  the  pupils.  A 
number  of  these  pamcs  occurred  last 
June  and  this  September  they  have  taken 
place  with  vexatious  frequency.  The 
New  York  Sun  tells  the  story  of  one  such 
panic  that  occurred  within  a  fortnight  at 
Public  School  31. 

"Abram  Rovinsky,  who  is  one  of  the 
school  board  doctors,  arrived  in  the 
class  lA  primary  department  about  11 
o'clock  and  sat  in  a  chair  beside  the 
teacher,  Miss  Barry,  to  arrange  his  exam- 
ination cards.  The  doctor's  only  pur- 
pose was  to  examine  the  children's 
throats  and  eyes.  He  was  not  planning 
for  any  operations.  This  was  the  first 
visit  of  the  doctor  to  the  lA  class,  which 
is  made  up  o(  six-year-old  children  who 
have  begun  to  go  to  school  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Rosa  Somebody  whispered  to  Rachel 
Somebodyelse  that  the  man  sitting  near 
teacher  was  a  doctor,  and  that  m  his 
black  satchel  were  long  sharp  knives. 
The  story  spread  from  seat  to  seat,  that 
he  was  *a  Russian  cut-throat.'  There 
was  a  twisting  and  a  turning  and  a  ner- 
vous rattling  of  slates.  A  little  girl 
bounced  out  in  the  aisle  and  screamed. 

"That  scream  was  the  last  pound  of 
steam  bearable,  and  the  boiler  exploded. 
With  a  rush  the  children  started  toward 
the  doors  of  the  room,  howling  with  a 
nameless  terror.  Only  thin  folding  doors 
separate  Miss  Barry  s  class  from  five 
otner  primary  classes  on  the  same  floor, 
and  thru  these  doors  the  noise  of  the 
uproar  passed  on  from  room  to  room 
until  five  hundred  little  ones  on  that 
floor,  the  second,  were  yelling  and  run- 
ning about  hysterically. 

"Then  it  was  that  the  principal  came 
down  from  her  office  on  tne  floor  above 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  upheaval.  One 
glance  at  Dr.  Rovinsky,  standing  be- 
wildered in  the  middle  oi  a  tragic  ring- 
around-a-rosy  game,  was  enough  to  tell 
Miss  O'Connell  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  she  started  in  to  save  the  day. 


"  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  the  children 
arranged  in  lines,  had  telephoned  for 
help  from  the  Madison  Street  Police 
Station,  and  had  ordered  the  piano  to 
help  everybody  break  into  song.  The 
choral  singing  in  children  panics  corres- 
ponds with  the  fire  hose  in  parental  riots. 

"In  the  first  excitement  a  few  of  the 
children  had  got  out  on  the  street  and 
scurried  toward  nearby  tenements. 
Wherefore,  when  the  school  children  had 
been  marched  singing  down  the  stairs 
and  ranged  in  lines  alon^  Monroe  Street, 
the  mothers  that  the  pnncipal  had  been 
expecting  began  to  arrive.  Down  the 
little  incline  of  Gouvemeur  Street  they 
came  screaming,  and  ran  along  the  line 
of  children  like  ti^^resses  in  search  of 
their  own.  The  pnncipal  stood  on  the 
steps  at  the  girls'  entrance  and  told  the 
mothers  to  take  their  children  home. 

One  woman  named  Mrs.  Sodam  was 
crying  for  her  six-year-old  Sammy. 
Sammy  was  found  and  submeiiged  in  a 
sea  of  kisses,  after  which  Mrs.  Sodam 
quieted  down,  upon  being  assured  by 
Miss  O'Connell  that  Sammy  could  come 
back  into  school  without  fear  of  harm. 
But  the  little  boy  wanted  a  holiday  and 
refused  to  return,  whereupon  Mrs.  Sodam 
took  him  over  her  knee  and  applied  a 
broad  hand. 

"By  the  time^  however,  that  Mrs. 
Sodam  had  convinced  her  son  that  he 
displayed  no  sense-  in  being  frightened, 
there  were  so  few  of  the  part  time  morning 
scholars  left  in  the  street  that  Miss 
O'Connell  decided  there  was  no  use 
resuming  the  morning  work.  The  prin- 
cipal had  used  up  her  luncheon  hour  now 
in  pacifying  mothers  and  children.  Also 
the  afternoon  pupils,  who  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  the  first  scare,  were  beginning  to 
arrive. 

"Before  bringing  the  afternoon  pupils 
up  to  their  floors,  nowever,  the  principal 
first  took  them  into  the  big  basement 
playground,  so  that  she  might  feel  safe 
rrom  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  trouble 
when  the  mothers  of  the  afternoon 
scholars  had  heard  of  the  visiting  doctor. 
There  was  a  merry  time  of  singing  and 
games,  and  the  pupils  were  about  to  be 
marched  upstairs  at  1 :30  o'clock  when  a 
terrific  banging  on  the  Monroe  Street 
door  again  brought  Miss  O'Connell  to  the 
entrance.  She  opened  the  door  upon  an 
excited  woman. 

"'Gif  me  my  Sammy!'"  screamed  the 
mother,  who  less  than  half  an  hour 
before  had  been  telling  Sammy  not  to 
make  such  'foolishness.'  'You  should 
not  to  cut  my  Sammy's  throat! ' 

"Again  heads  popped  out  of  nearby 
tenement  windows  excitedly  and  again 
the  maddened  mothers  charged  upon  the 
building.  All  this  was  too  much  for  the 
teachers,  and  instead  of  continuing  the 
line  up  the  stairs  the  children  were 
headed  toward  the  street.  When  they 
were  all  lined  up  and  Policemen  Walsh, 
Foley,  and  Mott  had  shoved  the  parents 
into  some  semblance  of  order.  Miss 
(Continued  on  page  251  ) 


Eruptions 

The  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  lumples  and  other  emp- 
tions  is  to  deanse  the  blood, 
improve  the  digestion,  stim- 
qiate  tlie  Iddneys,  liver  and 
8ldn.  The  medicine  to  take  is 

Hood*sSarsaparilla 

Wlach  has  cored  thomandii^ 
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EIMER&  AMEND 


-2U  Tldrd  Ave.,  New  Yoric 


Chemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


ET^rrthinff  needed  in  the  Laboratory. 
GlaM  blowing  done  on  the  premiiet. 
Metalware  Manufacturinf  Depart- 
ment in  the  House. 


1  HE^  ^    nUutratod  MOmIm 

FOUR.  TRACK 


NEWS 

DOI^I^AR. 
A    TKAR. 


Ttmw^H  amd  BdacatUa 

^  DIMK  ^  ^ 
Ji  A  COPT 
^        at  Wiffrteadi 


CLCMCNT   L.  MARTZLOFF. 

Snp*rliit«Bd*nt  of  Sohooli.  Lexinffion,  O ; 
PrMidsnt  Perry  Connty  Hohool  Examiners : 
Instr.  ia  Oeosraphy.  8Ute  UniT.  Hummer  School. 

write*  aa  follow* : 

••I  want  to  t^i^tity  nffoin  to  the  educa- 
ttonal  vahje  oE  Tht;  Four-Track  News  and 
bow  TttluiLtite  I  and  U  in  my  Geomphy 
work  in  ihp  !$dioolf3,  far  which  purpose  1  have 
never  twind  anything  better  in  the  way  of 
8uppi*meniiiry  reafUng.  My  teachers  use  it 
Inconiifctlon  with  HHtory.  ThepupUs  are 
delist hJ  with  h.  1  wish  it  nere  possible 
that  tbe  attention  of  teachers  could  be 
more  eeaerally  called  to  Its  use.*' 

••Please  send  The  Four-Track  News^to 
Miss  Hazel  Fisher.  I  am  a  school  teacher 
and  offered  this  magazine  as  a  prize  to  the 
member  of  my  A  class  who  made  the  highest 
average.  Bliss  Fisher  won."  ^  ^  ^ 
Arthur  Nash,  Columbus,  O. 

"I  find  it  a  great  help  In  mv  Geography 
"    Callir  Crawtord,  Brooklyn,  la. 


WnrnB    for    Dcscriptxvr    Booklct    anr 
Saiipub  Copt  to  the  Publ»hsr 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS 
57  last  42d  StrMt,  New  TorK  CItjr 


and  Microscopical  Obiects 


Prepared  and  arranged  for  lect  ore  and  c  laM  room  nee 

and  to  accompany  etandard  text  book.  Hend  for  Lists. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  A  EARLK, 

Bept.  2.iH  OIEITWIT  tT..  PWUDCUIIII.  PI. 


Sy^i////// y/r//  /' 


The  PttMnder.  ttet  OM  Reliable  National  Newt  Review, 
gives  yoa  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
statedolearly  and  without  blss.  It  is  the  only  news  review 
that  is  tmly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  tou  the  wheat  without  the  chsJT. 
It  is  a  time  saver  for  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is  hlgb- 
toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  It  Is  a  protest  against  senaa- 
ttonal  Jonmaftsm.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
•SAM.  Try  it  and  yon  would  not  be  without  it  Ibr  man  y 
times  ltscost-|l  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash..  D.u 


Beyond  Him. 

In  the  staging  of  one  of  his  earlier 
plajrs,  Joseph  Jefferson,  accompanied  bv 
a  friend,  attended  a  rehearsal,  at  which 
a  lively  disagreement  arose  between  two 
of  the  actresses  as  to  the  possession  of 
the  center  of  the  stage  during  a  certain 
scene.  While  the  manager  poured  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters  Jefferson  sat 
carelessly  swinging  his  feet  from  the  rail 
of  an  adjoining  box.  The  friend  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

"Good  LfOrd,  Jefferson,"  he  exclaimed, 
"this  will  ruin  your  play.  Who  don't 
you  settle  matters?  You  could  if  you 
only  would  I" 

Jefferson  shook  his  head  eravely,  but 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "No,  George," 
he  replied;  "the  Lord  only  made  one 
man  who  could  ever  manage  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  you  remember  even  he  let  the 
stars  alone." — IfarDer*8  Weekly, 


Burton  Holmes,  of  Travelog  fame, 
the  eminent  traveler,  author,  and  lec- 
turer, is  once  more  in  this  country,  after 
nearlv  ten  months  of  foreign  travel  in 
search  of  the  quaint  and  the  picturesque, 
the  beautiful  and  the  unique.  Last 
season  he  forced  all  of  his  engagements 
into  the  short  space  of  ten  weeks,  that 
he  might  be  enaoled  to  visit  Egypt  at  a 
time  of  year  when  the  social  life  of  Cairo 
is  at  its  height,  and  when  a  protracted 
trip  up  the  Nile  is  at  the  most  healthful 
season  of  the  year.  This  season,  about 
to  commence,  Mr.  Holmes  will  present 
entirely  new  Travelogs  to  his  audiences, 
with  "Cairo,  the  Egypt  of  To-day,"  and 
"The  Nile,  the  Egypt  of  Yesterday," 
as  his  first  two  subjects.  The  late  winter 
and  spring  months  were  devoted  to  the 
fathering  of  material  in  Egypt.  On 
April  7,  Mr.  Holmes  sailed  into  the  Bay 
of  Naples;  on  the  s^temoon  of  that  very 
day,  Vesuvius  began  the  greatest  erup- 
tion of  the  century,  and  ne  was  there, 
with  motion-picture-cameras  and  kodaks, 
to  indeliblv  record  this  dire  event  for  the 
benefit  of  his  stay-at-home  patrons. 
"Naples  and  Nearbv,  the  Beauty  Spots 
of  Southern  Italy,  will  be  his  fourth 
lecture,  while  his  fifth  and  last  will  be 
devoted  to  "Vesuvius  in  Fury,  the  Great 
Eruption  of  l^KKi."  Incidentally,  he  also 
visited  Athens  duriiig  the  Olympic  Games 
and  this  most  delightful  city,  with  its 
more  than  interesting  past,  will  form  the 
topic  of  the  third  Travelog,  with  a 
liberal  portion  of  it  devot^  to  the 
Olympic  Games,  in  which  every  American 
should  take  a  patriotic  pride,  because  of 
the  prowess  oi  so  many  American  ath- 
letes. Mr.  Holmes  will  show  the  principal 
events  in  motion  pictures. 


Keat  and  Health  r«r  ill«tker  and  Ohild 

MAd.  WlvaLkOwv  Mof»TDiMa  titnt^r  bu  beta  ufted 
hir  OVKB  KIFTY  YlTAHli  bf  MILLIONl^  0¥  MOTH- 
\:\i^  r.jr  THKIR  <JH1LDRKM  WJiiX-E  TKETHIWCJ 
VVflH  PKKhBlT  SUUUeSS.  1%  ^O^'TEIES  tbe 
H  HllJi.  rtOt-^ICNS  Lhi'iJUSffi,  ALLATtt  ALL  PAIN. 
t;l3H|CH  WIND  i^iUr.  and  in  t|i«i  be^it  rvEuedj  for 
I>IAHHH(KA.  8{tLd  bjf  arij|tKitft«  La  aierf  part  of  tbe 
world.  B<'  iKtir«<  to  ipk  for  '^Mr*.  WLdbiow^a  Hoothinff 
Bjru[>.  Aad  ttke  nu  itihi^t  kiuil.  T««atT-llTefiwnu  A 
batUo 


*He  hdwd  smdill  si^ill  o*  horse  f'lesh 

who  bought  &  goose  bo  ride  onVBontbdi^e 

■^     s.      ordi^la^^y  soe^ps       jj^tr 


G 


Wild  With  Itchint  Humor. 

Eruption  Broke  Out  in  Spots  All 
Over  Body — Cured  at  Expense  of 
Only  $1.25 — Thanks  Cuticura 
Remedies. 
"The  Cuticura  Remedies  cured  me  of 
my  skin  disease,  and  I  am  very  thankful 
to  you.  My  trouble  was  eruption  of  the 
skin,  which  broke  out  in  spots  all  over 
mv  body,  and  caused  a  continual  itching, 
which  nearly  drove  me  wild  at  times.  I 
got  medicine  of  a  doctor,  but  it  did  not 
cure  me,  and  when  I  saw  in  a  paper  your 
ad..  I  sent  to  you  for  the  Cuticura  book 
ana  I  studied  my  case  in  it.  I  then  went 
to  the  drug  store  and  bought  one  cake 
of  Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  and  one  vial  of  Cuticura  Pills. 
From  the  first  application  I  received 
relief.  I  used  the  first  set  and  two  extra 
cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap,  and  was  com- 
pletely cured.  I  had  suffered  for  two 
years,  and  I  again  thank  Cuticura  for  my 
cure.  Claude  N.  Johnson,  Maple  Grove 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Walnut,  Kan.,  June 
15,  1905." 


JOY  LINE, 

ofbrating  four  lines  between 

New  York  and  New  Engiand 

First- Claiia  PaaaeoKer.  Expreaa  and 

Freight  Hervice. 
RATES    ALWAYS    THE    LOWEST 


BOSTON 

(via  Prnvidanoe  or  Fall  Biwar.) 

FALL  RIVER,  Direct  Steamer. 

PBOVIDBNCK,  Direct  St*«mer. 

EVERT    WEEK     DAY    AT    6     P.     Bl. 

BOSTON.  Oatalde  Line. 
A  TWENT7-FOUR  HOUR  SEA  TRIP. 
EVERT     TUESHAT,     THURSDAY,      SAT. 
URDAY,    6    P.    ML. 


BBIDOEPOBT  Direct. 

Ktops  at  foot  of  East  SIst  St. 
EVERY     WHEK    DAY    AT    4     P. 


From  Piere  17  and  ».  Bast  River, 

foot  Catharine  St..  N.  T. 

Kirst-clsBs  Service;  Elegant  Steamers;  Fine  Cnisiae 

For  infonnation  address 

JOY    STEANSBIP    COMPANY, 

Pier  S7  (New).  E.  R..  New  York. 

Telephone,  HOC  Orchard. 


A  Skia  Of  Beantj  Is  a  Joj  Forerer 

DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Cream  ^JSm 

Removes  Tan. 
Pimples,  Krec. 
klee.  Moth 
Patehee,Rssh 
and    Skin   die- 


ery  blemish  <m 
beaaty.  aod  de- 
fies   deteotioo. 
On  its  Tirines  H 
has   stood   the 
testofMyeara- 
no  other  has— 
end  is  so  harm- 
less we  taste  it 
to  be  snre  it  is 
properly  made. 
Accept  no  ooaa- 
terfeit  of  simi- 
Isr  name.    The 
distinffQished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Ssyre  said  to  s  lady  of  the  haut  ton  (a  pmtUnt): 
"At  yon  ladtM  leiU  «««  them,  I  recommiend  'Gowrmrn^* 
Ofam  *  <M  lA«  Uatt  Aarm^<  of  ait  thtitkin  prtpurmtUma.*^ 
One  bottle  will  last  six  months  nsinc  It  every  day. 
GOURAUD'H  POUDRB  SUBTILB  reasevea 
aapcrflnoaa  hair  wIthoHt  laJary  f  the  akin. 
FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Ptgp*r, 
S7  Greet  Jones  Street.  New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  Dmccists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers 
tbroaghoat  the  United  Statee,  Canada,  a    '  ~ 
found  in  New  York  City  at  R.  H.  Ma 

^r*s,  end  other  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 

of  Base  Imitations.    $1,000  Reward  for  srreet  and  proof 


Also  found  in  New  York  City  at  R.  H.  Ma^*aWaBa> 
maker's,  end  other  Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  ^F^ewaie 
of  Base  Imitations.    «1,000  R  " 

of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


lIlMl-liHlllli-: 


ttXOWKLL  *  CO^  Mfrs. 


'MSk 


ABoro 
relief  for  J 

iSoldbyaU 

or  by  mail,  as  ceoia 
Oharlestowa,  mSSL 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  i 
tionlng  The  School  Journal  whm  < 
BMoicating  with  advartuan. 
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(Continued  from  page  249.) 
O'Connell,  standing  on  the  rostrum  of 
the  steps,  made  a  speech. 

''She  told  the  mothers  what  she 
thought  of  them;  those  mothers  with 
lowered  eyes.  And  lower  were  the  eyes 
of  the  older  pupils,  who  had  been  un- 
afraid thru  it  all  and  were  now  blushing 
for  the  hysteria  of  their  elders. 

''At  last,  with  scathing  words,  she 
dismissed  them,  and  the  crowd  filed 
away.  There  was  much  cap  lifting  when 
the  principal  walked  toward  her  car  later 
in  tne  afternoon  and  many  low  bows 
from  tousle-headed  mothers,  who  stopped 
Miss  O'Connell  to  assure  her  that  never 
should  there  be  such  a  'foolishness'  again 
—till  the  next  time." 

Bits  From  Dr.  Harris*  Report. 

The  annual  school  bill  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  no  less  than  half  of 
the  sum  yearly  expended  to  run  the 
government. 

During  his  last  year  of  office.  Dr. 
Harris  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the 
length  of  service  of  teachers  in  379  cities 
and  towns.  The  average  term  of  service 
is  fourteen  vears  for  men  and  eleven  for 
women.  About  a  third  of  the  total  have 
taught  some  five  years;  a  quarter  have 
taught  between  five  and  ten  years; 
seventeen  per  cent,  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years,  and  eleven  per  cent,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.  Between  six 
and  seven  per  cent,  have  taught  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  a  little 
more  than  four  per  cent,  have  taught  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
two  per  cent  have  taught  over  thirty-five 
years. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  term  which 
entitles  teachers  in  most  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe  to  a  pension  amounting 
to  four-fifths  of  the  last  year's  salary. 
But  the  pension  idea  is  in  its  infancy  m 
the  United  States.  Three  States  only, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey,  have 
made  provision  for  this. 

There  are  617  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  with  a  pupil  attendance  of 
118,000,  and  a  teaching  staff  of  17,599 
men  and  4,267  women.  So  rapid  is  the 
increase  in  the  demand  for  higher  edu- 
cation that  it  is  throwing  open  a  thousand 
new  positions  annually  to  teachers  pro- 
moted from  secondary  schools.  In  1890 
there  were  7,918  professors  and  in- 
structors in  colleges  and  universities, 
not  counting  professional  schools.  By 
1903  the  number  had  increased  to  20,887. 
The  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
show  a  like  expansion.  In  1890  they 
were  taught  bjr  16,329  teachers;  by  1903 
the  total  had  risen  to  33,795. 

In  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cities 
of  the  country  having  8,000  inhabitants 
and  over,  manual  training  is  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  There  are  588  school 
systems  in  cities  of  the  size  named,  and  in 
411  of  the  number  manual  training  forms 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  fig[ures  relating  to  business  courses 
are  also  significant.  Last  year  7 1 7  pub- 
lic schools  maintained  reeular  business 
courses  and  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled was  44,213,  while  3,192  public 
schools  gave  instruction  in  bookkeeping 
to  85,313  students. 


To  Ladie.s  Only. — The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier,  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexion,  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Motn  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defy  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medical  testimony,  as  well  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Fbrd.  T.  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor.  37 
Great  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Deal- 
en  thruout  the  Vnit^  States,  Canada, 
and  Europe. 


y 


DusUess 
Schoolrooms 


Tfi^  Ifrs rity  oT  the  dmt  qutfttlpn  as  apptu-d  %o  our  ek:1ioo1rc»oinfi  1h  tiiieli  tliat  w« 
en  It  Dot  aflfamto  Ignore  Itsi  ijii^LiincAficc^.  While  irrt^at  a,tiei3Uou  biubcrtrq  ^veti  to 
ventilatiaii ,  Yttty  Uttlr  hOi*  bc^ti  ^ivcn  to  (lust* 

When  it  l»  coDsi<leiY^l  how  much  t\\%%i  in  coBfltatitly  bctnjt  ra^Mrrl  by  »httfflln^ 
ftct,  it  brcouip*  ticcciHary  thRt,  til  onlcr  to  correct  the  dtut  tril  In  our  achotiis,  wc 
inivit  U!«?  so  lilt  meatia  whereby  the  d  visit  will  be  prpTeniccl  from  circnlntltiff.  11  hma 
beca  proved  tha^t  wlitrcvtr 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

Ifl  I»i4l  tb**  ii^ikH mitt  of  K'li-iiMilaien^  diiFf  »  nsln.ca  f  Ifv^-Ti-r  ivHrtlm,  What 
n  lHK>it  ihiA  miiAl  K'  |i.)  irai-liiTS  ilji^L  £m'!ii»!jiI'A,  IrrlLAttim  uf  ^yea  nnti 
:;i|l>!!iii^]||  <1  kill' Miiif ort  arv  (u»t  1  lie  nii&ttfh^i'Jtniji  ri'^niv-Liiii'TK'f'd  ^^f  dnut :  ]»ut(t 
IE*  Min.'  i.'l  Wv."  im*t  pHiii'Tit  fAituiM  In  ttje  sv'Tt-A-i  uf  dtm^^-t  atuvh  u 
Tnlvn-iiJiflLjt,  TvhiLMjikil  ¥v'^vt,  Aniiiiki  fljalpra*  T>r9Jpola«,  1  Kiitillijeriii.f 
^  4ll<!iVi'  t  i-vr,  rTH^uiikJni.ii  liuA  rtttn-r-iti>i:»ni[iiJtt't'uiU!  lo  Jiurnttaii, 

uitJ  i^kVK9  i\A  v<i*A\  niAny  tui^i^  *}^*'t.    \\\\\  fiut  evtiiHttmli^,    Sulil  by  Ui# 


b^rrt^l  or  in  f*Jm  of  variirm  rj^ju^ity  by  cltwUirvj^t^tH^rmllr. 


M^utiuiubml. 

oroae  ruom  sot  hit  vviii  r&ii  pt^rtodally^xw  Ihni  AlHvii^  i^UiiiLfur  ix 

**DiM*ti4  114  hhikiceriK"  ^Lully  rnmifltini  iiL>nn.  iVi|iit«t- 

STAMdARD  OIL  COMPANY 


_  iBtru*^. 
iLuitiurllltM  on 


€€ 


^    MWYOKK 

(emkai 

^        IJNhS 


America's  Greatest  Railroad^ 


Operating  more  than  2,000  miles  of   Railway 
East  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 

COMPRISING  THE 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Bi  j  Four  Route 

Michigan  Central 

Boston  and  Albany 

Pittsbur  j  &  Lake  Erie 


Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Chicajo,  Indiana  &  Southern 

Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling 

New  York  &  Ottawa 

and  Rutland  Railroads 


For  a  copy  of  "America's  Winter  Resorts"  .send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  Ceor^e  H 
Daniels.  Manager  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  V'ork 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffle  Manager* 

NEW  YORK 


BARNES'  POPULAR  HISTORY 

A  complete  history  of  the  United  States  hrcmght  down  to  date.   In  two 
yolames.   Royal  OctaTO  profasely  illastrated.   Price  $5.00 

All  teachers  and  papils  familiar  with  Barnes'  Brief  HistTy  will  he  glad  to  possess  this  larger 
and  more  elaborate  history  by  the  same  authars.  containing  many  facts  omitted  from  the 
smaller  history  for  want  of  space.  The  whole  written  in  a  popolar  style  for  home  and  family 
reading  as  well  as  school  reference . 

New  and  Complete  Cataloi;  Free 

A.  9.  BARNE3^  CO.,  IMS  Cast  a4th  St.,  New  Torli 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


KcUogg's  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Kt««dj  call  for  tf^acHen.  FlUii  bmtpoii- 
itionji;  ffoar  iMit  jreir:  aTarftge.  V2MI 
panh  R^commeailMl  bj  Kaaiam  ct>l 
leiTMiand  Normal  HchooU.  Mlb  jnar 
honiniRk  work.  call,  'phonnor  mite. 


MIES  F.  ■cCULLOUaR  TEICRERS'  ABENCY  ^SAl  ^'^SSi 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

NOW  !•  the  tlm#  t«  Resi*t«r.    VH«*iinrieHn(VQr  riff ht  alone  thronirb  the  year. 
Kemberiibip  aooii  until  the  clo^t*  of  the  stearon  iMM't.?.  Writ**  for  circular  and  blank  to-da) 


F       CLARK  CHICAGO.    ITEVANBuRENSt  17thYL 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


ALBANY      XEACHERS'      AGENCY 


Anitf  fdr  otrcuUtrs 


Ilaa  «oo4  ponliloiii*  lor  ffood  i«arhrr««  with  ffood  rrr«rd<i 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Ml  Chapd  St..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


TBE  nSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  i^*"««-"*~ 


New  York,  is^  tiitli  Avr. 
WaahinKton,  I).  ('  .  isos  I'«-><m  A\c. 
Chicaf^,  ao3  Mil  hi\;aii  lViiih'v;ir<t 


Miiinp.i|>iri>-.  41 1  IVn'iiry  IU<1.;. 

llfllVlT.  401   I  iMl|HT    Wiiji. 

Spokatu-.  ;i3  Knnkfry  Kl(>«  L 


Boston  Mass* 

I'uiil.iiid.  Ore  .  ijcxi  VVilliainM  A\t>. 
Still  F r;iii<-i'>C(i,  ffj  MiirkHSl. 
I. Oil  An^rlft*.  ^7^  Stiiii«cm  Bhick 


AN     AGEINOV 

TH  AT 
RECOMMENDS 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  ; 

influence.    If  it  merely  hears  i 
is   something:,    but   if   it   \b 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 


of   vacancies   and   tells 
you      about      them 
and  recommends  you 
that  ia  more.    Ours 

THE   SCHOOL    BULLETIN    AGENCY.   C.   W.    Bardeen.   Syraeuse.    N.   Y. 


A  History  of  Art 

By  William  Henry  Goodyear.  M.  A. 

A  Brief  History  of  Architecture.  Sculpture, 
Painting  and  Music.      320  Illustra- 
tions.  394  Pa  jcs.    8  vo.  cloth. 

This  has  \on^  been  recog- 
nized as  the  best  brief  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  subject. 
This  last  edition  contains  ad- 
.  ditional  illustrated  chapters  on 
Modern  Painting  and  the  History 
I  of  Music.      To    meet    the   de- 
'  mands  for  a  two  years*  course 
in  Art  History  the  publishers 
have  issued  a  two  volume  edi- 
tion;  the  First  part  contains 
tlistory  of  Architecture  and  Sculp- 
ture; the  Second  Part.  History 
of  Painting  (including  Modern 
Painting)  and  Music.  This  book 
has  been  adoj)ted  for  use  by 
.leading    institutions   all   over 
,  the  country,  including  Brown 
I  University,  Vassar  College,  St. 
!  Louis  High  School,  University 
i  of  Colorado,  Kansas  State  Nor- 
mal School   and   hundreds  of 
Seminaries,    Academies    and 


FISHER  ]!^£^ACENCYI 

LONG  EXPERIENCE.  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  "*  "^""^  S;Sio.  o.. 

LarfMt  ptrmanent  dientan  of  any  W«st«rn  A|cney.     Many  ▼Manctat  for  aaptMBlMr  alraadi 
— ^-7  la.    Q«t  In  llD«  •ariy.     W«  can  balp  you.    AddrM  for  31ft  Yaar  Boc»k  &  J.  ALBEKT 


Young  Ladies'  Schools. 
prices: 

I  One  Volame  Edition,     - 
Two  Volome  Edition,    - 


$2^Ket 
».NNet 


Sptrial  mtvs  jar 


SCIERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY .  Oldest  and  best  linown  in  United  SUtes 


3  £ast  1 4th  St..  New  York  : 


Established  1855 


The  Pratt  Teactters'  /\gency  ^° ''"'*' weTvork 

fieeommendf  ;ollttife  and  n'>riiial  ^riiihiHtoK.  HOtH'iiiliHtH.aiKl  other  teachem  to  culiegei,  imhlicAnd 
pmate  Mihof/iK.    A'Ivihos  panmtsaboui  hiOhmh.  WM.  O   PRATT,  Manager. 


UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY  A.  0.    Spalding  &  BfOS. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINcilC»N   >'.»l  AKJ  ,  NhW    V«iKK    C^IT  > 

A  graduate  schonl  lor  the  .ulwinced  siii.i\ 
of  education.  Oilers  Thiil.v  Omrse-  inl'sv- 
cholo^yf  Philosophv  .mJ  Iithus.  I'h\>iwal 
Education,  Jicience  «»l  r.diuMtiiT.,  Hist- a v  of 
Education,  and  tlu'  Art  of  r.achir.^  .sptviil 
course  on  Education  ot  Ueuctivvw  bv  KMdinn 
experts.  Fall  term  beijins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  ni\  Application. 

THOMAS  .M.  BALLIHT,  Dean. 
JV£tV  YOPK,  Aug.  1('»,  !90fi. 


(ryranaAiiim  ii|i;>aratiiti  oatalogue  nhnuld  be  in 
the  bau<t»  of  all  porHoiiti  that  ooqi tMiiplatt*  btiy- 
iiiif  (^ymuasitiiii  ParHuh**rnalia 

Si»at(linu'H  ^vmiia:<ii.iii  nrparatiiH  ih  Riip«*rior 
to  any  made:  ii  in  fullv  cuArantef^d  free  from  all 
ilofectit  MitbtT  of  mate  rial  or  wo'-kniaa8hi|>.  Any 
part  breakmi;  throui,;h  nuch  d»*fe(H  will  b«  nu 
plqivd  Krati.-  at  any  tune.  Thin  ininireM  toq 
.U'fiuiP'  the  purchase  ot  interior  «»>od».  Vinem 
y«»u»ir«'  buymu  i;ynin'iHmmaiii>aratuii.  ulnce  u* 
-Mianetinul  t>a»i>«of  quality,  and  our  pri  hm  will 
i»r<»v#»  an  iml'M-einenf .  AIho,  renit'mlHM*  wi*  chn\- 
ifnRit  roiiioHri.tonanii  will  be  u ln<l  tt*  -labuiit  iiaiu- 
pl*"-  Ht  any  tim«'  in  i-ompetition. 

A.  G.  Spalding  6  Bros. 

l^arjeedt  manufactureni  in  the  world  of  oAioial 

athletic  goods. 

Gyinnauum  Sales  Department  and  FaoKiry 

Chlcopse  ....      Mass. 


Introduction  quotnl  on  api»licatton, 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

11-1')  East  2tth  Street. 
l^^^ST  YORK 

BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

W  ABCH  BTBEBT    ::    ::    PHILADELFHU 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 


Sole  AfcenUi  for  DroTerholTs  Saxon  FUtw] 


Complete  Laboratory  Outftv 


run  OMaiogiM 


THE 


OLjOURN 


16  JEFFERSON   ST., 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


11-16  EAST  24TH  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


CW  Rntered  a«  9eo«nd  (;Iahii  Matter  at  rho  PoHt  Otfico,  at  Kltzabvth,  M.  «]«— PublUhod  weekly,  except  iiMt  two  weoJcn  in  Aaffnnt. 


Vol.  LXXIII.,  No.  12. 


OCTOBER  6.  1906 


St.60  A  VBAII 
TEN  CKNT8  A  OOPT 


REASONS  WHY 

BROOKS'S    READER! 


ARE  THE  BEST 


1.  They  aw  conspicuous  for  their 
easy  gradation,  both  in  thought 
and  in  expression. 


2.  They  group  together  lessons  of  a  similar  nature ; 
and  topics  relating  to  kindred  subjects  recur  regularly. 

3.  They  help  the  child  to  learn  to  read,  and  they  do 
this  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  like  to  read. 

4.  They  furnish  him  with  an  occupation  which  appeals 
to  his  interests. 

5.  They  make  him  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
many  famous  writers. 

6.  They  give  him  a  discriminating 
taste  for  the  best  literature. 

7.  They  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  concerning  many  sub- 
jects. 


8.  They  impress  upon  the  child  pure 
and  attractive  ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 

9.  They  cultivate  the  imagination  by 
pleasing  tales  of  fancy. 

10.  They  teach  a  love  of  country  by 
means  of  patriotic  selections. 

11.  They  give  glimpses  into  the  life 
of  other  lands,  and  enlarge  the  child's 
view  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

12.  They  develop  the  child's  memory 
by  the  use  of  choice  selections  for 
memorizing.  SSTSTf  U^M 

13.  In  mechanical  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  contents,  they  are  perfect 
examples  of  schoolbook  making ;  and 
the  illustrations  are  noteworthy  for 

their  artistic  excellen  ce. 


FIVE    BOOK    SERIES 

First  Year.     128  Pages.     Illus- 
trated      $0.25 

Second  Year.    176  Pages.   Illus- 
trated  


Third  Year. 
trated... 


248  Pages.    Illus- 


FOURTH    AND  FiFTH  YEARS.     360 

Pages.     Illustrated 

Sixth,    Seventh,    and    Eighth 
Years.    446  Pages.    Illustrated 


.35 
.40 
.60 
.60 


EIGHT    BOOK    SERIES 

First  Year.  128  Pages.  Illustrated..  $0.25 
Second  Year.  176  Pages.  Illustrated 
Third  Year.  248  Pages.  Illustrated.. 
Fourth  Year.  248  Pages.  Illustrated 
Fifth  Year.  248  Pages.  Illustrated.. 
Sixth  Year.  248  Pages.  Illustrated.. 
Seventh  Year.  248  Pages.  Illustrated 
Eighth  Year.    248  Pages.    Illustrated 


Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular  of  Brool(s's   Readers— and  write  also  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  new  Melodic  Music  Series  and  Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetics 


American  Book  Company 

New  York         Cincinnati         Chicaso    %  Boston         Atlanta         Dallas         San  Francisco 
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Now  Ready 

PHYSICAL  NATURE  STUDY  BOOKS 

By  John  F.  WoodhuU,  Ph^D., 

Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

In  Physical  Nature  Study  we  are  not  introducing  a  new  subject,  for  it  is  as  old 
as  the  race.  It  is  introduced  with  the  birth  of  every  child  and  if  we  refuse  to  help 
him,  lie  will  study  it  after  his  own  fashion.  These  books  were  written  with  boys  and 
girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  mind,  and  they  deal  with  those  subjects 
which  are  nearest  to  the  daily  interests  of  young  people.  The  sub'iects  treated  are 
such  as  the  tollowing: 

Air* — What  it  is  and  what  it  does;  its  importance  to  our  health  and  comfort, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  conditions  in  great  cities.  Water* — The  system  of 
supply  in  cities;  suitable  drinking  water  in  rural  districts;  water  power;  the  use  of 
rain,  etc.  Heat* — Mi»thods  of  heating  buildings,  applications  to  cooking  and  manu- 
facturing processes,  generation  of  power.  Electricity  in  the  household;  electric- 
bells  equipment,  electric  lighting,  electric  heating  and  cooking,  telephone,  electric 
motor;  dynamo;  electric  cars.  Ligllt  and  optical  instruments.  Soiind  and  musical 
instruments.     Combustion  and  chemistry  of  the  household  and  of  daily  life. 

Home-Made  Apparatus 

With  Reference  to  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Physiology 

This  book  gives  directions  for  making  97  pieces  of  apparatus.  All  employ  very 
simple  materials  easily  obtained.  The  exact  cost  of  making  each  piece  of  apparatus 
is  given,  varying  from  3  cents  to  $l.r)0.  Most  of  them  cost  less  than  30  cents. 
Published  in  18S8.  revised  in  1895  and  lliOH. 

Simple  Experiments  in  Chemista*y 

This  book  describes  a  series  of  experiments  tliat  teach  important  principles  of 
Chemistry  and  enable  even  the  teacher  in  the  *' little  red  school  house"  to  give  a 
course  of  lessons  in  easy  science.     Published  in  IsSi).  revised  in  18!>2  and  19()6. 

Simple  Experiments  in  Pliysics— Properties  of 
Matter;  Meelianics;  Fluids;  Heat 

These  books  denl  with  the  every  day  phenomena  of  physics  by  simple  experi- 
ment, easily  conipreliended  by  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  ami  thirtecm  years  of  age. 
The  topics  follow  clohcly  the  new  syllabus  for  granmiar  grades  of  New  York  City, 
naturally  followed  by  hundreds  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Simple  Experiments  in  Pliysics— Magnetism; 
Electricity;  Light;  Sound 

The  experiments  wure  devised  for  the  Grammar  Department  of  the  Model  School 
of  the  Collejre  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  It  is  found  that  they  are  not  too  simple 
to  be  instructive  to  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  Department;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  lessons  in  elementary  science  for  the  Primary  Department  of  the  same  model 
school  are  selected  from  these  books. 

12mo.    Qotli.    Eacli  65  cents.  Correspondence  SoUctted 


Our  New  Complete  Catalog  is  Ready 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

11-15  East  24th  Street  New  York 


October  6, 1906 
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New  York  State  Education  Department 
SYLLABUS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Reading  //  Poetry 

SCOTT— THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 

Complete 

With  portrait,  biographical  sketch,  critical  intro- 
duction, synopsis,  and  introductory  and  explana- 
tory notes. 

272  pages,  cloth        Price  30  cents  a  copy 

POEMS  FOR  READING  AND  SE- 
LECTIONS FOR  MEMORIZING 
IN  THE  EIGHTH  YEAR 

Published  in  June,  1906,  as  No.  170-171  of 
Maynard's  English  Classic  Series,  and  containing 
the  nine  short  poems  for  reading  and  the  ten 
selections  for  memorizing  in  the  eighth  year. 

133  pages,  cloth         Price  3;  cents  a  copy 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Publishers 

44-60  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  ST..  NEW   YORK 


2  0,51   2 

REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
vastly  more  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is 
reflected  in  the  equipment  of  the  commer- 
cial schools. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Neiv  York  and  Everyivhere 


THREE    VALUABLE 


Art  if  Class  Managsment 

ByAjst.  Sapt.  J.  8.  Taylor  Ph.D.  of  the  N.Y . 
Oity  Sohools.  A  mosfc  pra<;tical  book,  oriirr 
nally  prepared  for  lue  of  the  author's 
teachers.   Cloth.  12  mo.  Sl.OO. 

A.  S,  BARNES  &  CO,,  Pu 


Edueation  Through  Naturt 

By  Prof.  J.  B.  Manson.  Ph.  D.  State  Normal 
Hchool,  Kllensburff.  Wash.  The  latest  book 
ou  Nature  Study  for  the  working  teacher. 
Cloth,  12  mo.  II  ^'i. 

blishers,         :: 


BOOKS 

Praetleal  and  Artistie  Baskttry 

By  Laura  Bollins  Tinsley.  former  Friaoi- 
pal  in  the  Minoeapolis  Public  Schools. 
The  firnt  book  published  on  basketry. 
defiitfned  expresHly  for  teachers  and 
schools.    Cloth.  i:2mo.    $i.OU. 

11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


^AN  you  tell  the  difference  in  lead  pencils  by 
simply  looking  at  them  i  Very  few  people 
can*  The  real  test  lies  in  the  lead;  if  that  is 
bad  the  pencils  are  bad. 

DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE  PEN- 
^CILS   are  made  entirely  on  a  mathematical 

formula  which  never  varies. 

Dixon's  school  pencils  have  been  planned  by 
experts  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  best 

^educational  methods.     If  you  would  like  to  be  introduced  to  the  best  send 

16c,  in  stamps  and  abundant  samples  will  be  sent  you. 

Have  you  noticed  that  tlie  initial  letters    in  these  advertisements   were 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order? 

JOSEPH   DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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The  Baker 
&  Taylor 
Company 


At  This  Season  Mmkes  a  Specialty  of 

School  Books 

Oup  Selected  School  Book  Stock  en- 
ables us  to  save  you  time  and  money. 
We  can  ship  in  one  shipment  text-books 
of  all  publishers.  Low  prices,  complete 
and  immediate  filling  of  orders,  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  have  made  us  Tiie 
Largest  Strictly  Bookselling  House 
in  the  Country. 


All  iiort*  oyPOPULAR  AND  MIS0ELLANK0U8 
BOOK8  /or  Hhraries,  a^hooU,  and  hookiflltra.     W» 
"  ••     -  _  .      .  ^^^if  catalofU0  eon- 

ipmie  cod*. 


mail  on  applieation  our  School  BooH     „ 
tainimg  netmnd  mailing  prtetSfOnd  Mefraph 


33-37  East 
17th  St., 
New  York 


INOOKPORATBD    1061 


MASSACHUSEHS  MUTUAL 


8PKIMOFIKI.D 
HA88. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JoMK  A.  Hall.  PrMident  Hbnbt  M.  Phillii*,  yice-Presideat 

Wm.  W.  McOlkics,  9d  Tioe-Prendent  Wk.  B.  Babobaht,  Secretary 

lleeeMb«r  31.  1906 

A4IIBT8 S40.08  8.953      8URPI<U8 83.868.874 

I«IABIIiITXS8       ....       36.T16,6T9      1N8UKAMOS  IN  FOROB      .    196.058,860 

Slaee  Its  OrcaalBatUB  the  C«Mp«ay  haa  PaU  (•  Ua  P^lleyhaldera  fa 

DBATHOI.AIMS       •      .   •89.T60.678      BNDOWMBNT8  HATUBBD    •      .    84.84T.631 

DITIDBNDS  PAID  AND  CREDITBD.  918.01 5.1 19.88 

NHoyhtMtre  rtMlvid  in  Aimaal  DhrMtiidt  dariiiK  1905,  $1,012,177 


I  Pears' 

My  grandmother 

I  used   Pears'    Soap; 

i  perhaps  yours  did, 

;  too.    We  owe  them 

gratitude   for  that. 

Use  Pears*  for 
the  children;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 


JUST    PUBLISHED! 


HIN 


AND 


HELPS 


For  the   SCHOOL-ROOM 

ARRANGED     BY     CAROLINE     S:     GRIFFIN 

SUCCESSFUL  plana  and  devices  cuntributed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers 
who  have  used  tliem  in  their  school.     What  others  have  found  helpful  can  be 
tried  aeain  and  again,  and  the  successful  plana  of  one  school-room  can  be  used 
in  others  with  like  success.    No  oiik  teacher  can  use  all  the  suggestions,  bnt  here  are 
helpful  plans  for  every  pos.iihle  c  >ntingency  that  mav  occur  in  the  lite  of  any  eie- 
inentary  school. 


12  mo.  cloth. 


192  pp. 


$1.00  postpaid. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSaLERS  OR  lY  MAIL. 

Oar  New  Catmloc  of  Books 
for  Teaehers  on    Ueqaest. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  new  york 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order  School 
Furniture.  Don't  forget  to  write 
HANEY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
CO.,     GRAND    RAPIDS,     MICH. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Standard  and  Faultless 
School  Desks.  All  other 
furniture  used  in  the  school- 
room sold  at  very  lowest  prices. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Opera, 
Assembly  and  Church  Sealing. 
Write  for  prices. 


1I12T  TCC  MADC  ^^^^^^^^'^  0OL.LBCTION8  I 
iXCl^iCJT  VIATO  Mlneraloffy,  Geoloffj,  ZAoloyy  for| 
fichooU  of  all  yrades,  LaoterB  alldrs,  etc.  | 

The  WASHINQTON  SCHOOL  COLLECTION  pnt  ap  in 
Btrong.  cloth-ooTered  cases,  and  accompanied  with  model  teit- 
book,  are  easily  in  every  respect  the  best  and  cheapest  low-priced 
colleotiQiis  in  the  market.  40  Minerals  in  good  case,  for  t2.09.  40 
rocks  with  duplicate  fragments,  for  ^M.  %i  types  of  inTertebrates. 
for  $8.50.   Bend  for  cironlsrs. 


EDWIH  E.  HOWELL,  6ia  xtUi  St.,  H.  W.,  Wathincton,  D.C. 

Commissioner  Hambis  says:    **  Bvsry  school  in  ihs  United  State*,  in 
my  opinion,  shoaJd  have  %heee  eolleetions.** 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  by  mention  infi:  The  School  Journal  when  coromun- 
catinfl:  with  advert>«erB. 


Established  in  1789. 


How  to  secure 
a  permanent  income 

That  is  the  title  of  our  interesting 
booklet  that  tells  how  your  money  can 
be  invested  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

It  goes  right  into  the  subject  of  rubber 
and  cocoa  culture. 

The  wonderful  possibilities  of  these 
two  products  are  shown  by  the  great  in- 
creases of  the  past  1 1  years— 540j^  increase 
in  the  price  of  rubber,  SOOjf  in  imports 
of  cocoa. 

Our  plantations  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rubber  and  cocoa.  54,000  trees 
are  already  planted,  but  the  property  will 
support  20  times  that  number. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
secure  a  permanent  income.  Send  for 
our  boolclet '  *  Haw  to  Sicun  a  PtrmanmU 
Income"  and  learn  all  the  facts.  It  places 
you  under  no  obligation. 

Veraguas  Plantations  Co. 
684  Drexel  BuildinE     Philadelphia 
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The  Heart  at  the  Center. 

''Presently  the  great  man  appeared.  Tho  I  am 
not  a  judge  of  men's  faces,  there  was  something  in 
his  which  turned  me  cold,  as  tho  with  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror. Not  that  it  was  an  ugly  face;  nay,  rather  it 
seemed  a  handsome  one,  so  far  as  mere  form  and  line 
might  go,  full  of  strength  and  vigor  and  will  and 
steadfast  resolution.  There  was  in  it  not  any 
curve  nor  glimpse  of  weakness  or  of  afterthought. 
Nothing  playful,  nothing  pleasant,  nothing  with  a 
track  for  smiles;  nothing  which  a  friend  could  like, 
and  laugh  at  him  for  having.  And  yet  he  might 
have  been  a  good  man  (for  I  have  known  very 
good  men  so  fortified  by  their  own  strange  ideas 
of  God)." 

This  is  part  of  Jan  Ridd's  description  of  Carver 
Doone.  Whenever  I  read  the  sweet  Exmoor 
romance — and  I  have  read  it  often,  each  time  with 
increased  enjoyment — Jan  Ridd's  parenthesized 
words  provoke  reflection.  Severity  caused  by  one's 
"strange  ideas  of  God"! 

Severity  caused  by  one's  strange  ideas  of  educa- 
tion produces  the  same  effect. 

Education  is  but  man's  interpretation  of  God's 
will  towards  mankind.  According  as  man  sees 
Law  as  the  highest  embodiment  of  beauty,  or  as  the 
edict  of  a  severe  task-master  his  features  and  his 
dealings  with  mankind  will  be  gentle  or  affrontive. 

What  Matthew  Arnold  calls  ''sweet  reasonable- 
ness" is  an  attitude  nurtured  into  habit  by  right 
thoughts  of  education.  We  should  expect,  there- 
fore, to  find  the  fullest  embodiment  of  this  sweet 
reasonableness  in  those  who  are  by  profession  the 
leaders  of  educators:  the  principals,  superin- 
tendents, and  other  supervisory  officers  of  the 
schools. 

The  Carver  Doone  type  is  sadly  out  of  place  in 
an  educational  system.  So  is  every  individual 
that  lacks  gentleness  and  hopefulness. 

God  made  mothers  because  He  wanted  the  heart 
to  be  the  ruling  principle  in  education.  A  school 
system  that  has  no  heart  at  its  center  is  a  hollow 
fraud. 

In  the  clatter  of  the  machinery  that  has  been 
found  needful  in  the  management  of  large  schools 
and  school  systems  the  claims  of  the  heart  are  apt 
to  be  forgotten.  They  must  not  be.  The  larger 
the  system,  the  more  need  there  is  of  insistence 
upon  the  full  consideration  of  these  claims.  Those 
who  have  "strange  ideas  of  God"  will,  of  course, 
not  agree  to  this.  Their  reasoning  appears  to  be 
something  like  this:  God  loved  Adam  and  Eve 
and  Abel — "God  bless  me  and  my  wife  and  my  son 
John,  us  three  and  no  more."    When  the  number 


of  people  increased  in  the  world,  love  had  to  give 
way  to  system.  And  so  system  there  be  thence- 
forth and  thereafter.  The  hopeful  ones  have  a 
different  view.  They  believe  that  with  every 
new  human  being  there  comes  into  the  world  a 
greater  increase  of  love.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  will  cease  because 
of  this  increase.  And  I  believe  as  the  hopeful  ones 
do.  Which  means  that  the  larger  the  school  system 
the  more  there  should  be  of  sweet  reasonableness 
in  it,  and  that  the  greater  a  superintendent  is,  the 
more  he  will  have  of  the  spirit  that  quickeneth. 

To  be  a  good  executive  does  not  mean  that  one 
must  be  an  executioner.  Neither  do  reports  and 
espionage  and  the  filling  out  of  many  blanks  make 
up  for  an  iota  of  the  lack  of  the  greater  needs. 
Look  well  to  the  heart!  The  other  things  will 
soon  take  care  of  themselves. 

Cultivate  hopefulness!  In  yourself  first.  If  you 
lack  it  your  eyes  will  have  to  be  trained,  by  careful 
persistence,  to  see  beauty  in  the  world.  He  who 
can  discern  beauty  will  not  be  bent  upon  destruction, 
but  rather  upon  the  cultivation  of  everything  that 
promises  new  beauties. 

Do  you  know  how  to  tell  a  good  school?  a  good 
school  system?  By  the  spirit  of  it — the  amount 
of  heart  there  is  at  the  center. 


Let  the  States  Build  Schools. 

It  is  always  an  objectionable  proceeding  to  ask 
pupils  for  contributions,  no  matter  how  meritorious 
an  object  may  hold  out  the  temptation.  Let  the 
churches  and  other  social  institutions  attend  to 
these  matters.  At  school  it  is  best  to  have  a 
definite  rule  forbidding  the  collection  of  money 
from  pupils.  As  regards  the  needs  of  San  Francisco, 
much  more  might  be  accomplished  for  the  building 
of  suitable  school-houses  if  teachers  would  use 
their  influence  to  have  each  State  in  the  Union 
appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  for  a  school 
building.  The  Ohio  Society,  California,  has  pointed 
the  way.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be 
raised  by  Buckeyes  from  Buckeyes.  The  school  is 
to  be  named  Ohio  School.  What  an  inspiration 
it  would  be  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  know 
that  their  school  buildings  are  so  many  monuments 
of  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  unites  our  great 
sisterhood  of  States!  If  this  matter  is  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  various  legislatures 
this  winter,  San  Francisco  will  soon  have  all  the 
schools  she  needs. 


Music  Education  in  America. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  has  entered  upon  his 
work  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  vigor  backed  by  thoro  comprehension  of  eon- 
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ditions,  and  with  a  definite  policy  in  mind.  His 
firm  grasp  of  the  situation  has  inspired  confidence 
in  his  associates  that  he  will  put  the  Bureau  upon 
a  basis  where  it  will  command  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  investigation  into  the  condition  of  musical 
instruction  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  being 
organized.  The  Bureau  will  soon  publish  the  sta- 
tistics tabulated  thus  far.  While  the  report  can- 
not possibly  be  as  comprehensive  as  might  be  desired, 
owing  to  the  chaos  in  the  fields  of  music  teaching, 
it  will  represent  the  good  beginning  of  a  most  com- 
mendable enterprise.  The  Bureau  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  every  one  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  culture. 

Here  in  America  any  one  who  could  gather  one 
pupil  into  his,  or  more  often  her,  musical  fold,  has 
been  allowed  to  become  a  teacher  of  music.  This 
laxity  of  musical  supervision  has  extended  to  our 
conservatories,  with  the  result  that  our  reputation 
in  Europe  for  musical  instruction  is  poor.  Prac- 
tically no  leading  musician,  whether  composer, 
singer,  or  instrumentalist,  has  received  his  musical 
education  exclusively  in  this  country.  Statistics 
will  be  the  first  step  toward  musical  regulation. 
Already  in  Washington  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  leading  music  instructors 
in  the  coimtry  and  draw  up  a  imiform  curriculum 
for  the  principal  conservatories  in  the  United 
States. 


A  "Washington  Irving"  School. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  Girls'  Tech- 
nical High  School  of  New  York  City  should  be 
called  the  ''Washington  Irving  High  School."  The 
Board  of  Education  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
choice  of  the  name.  Washington  Irving  was  in- 
tensely American,  optimistic  always,  sweet,  re- 
freshing, gentle,  sensible.  He  stands  for  all  that  is 
best  in  the  American  character.  He  loved  yoimg 
people  and  revered  womanhood.  His  name  stands 
for  the  ideals  that  the  school  has  set  itself,  which 
now  bears  his  honored  name. 

The  "Washington  Irving  High  School"  is  an 
institution  of  which  the  city  may  well  be  proud.  It 
was  established  in  1902  as  an  ordinary  academic 
school  composed  of  teachers  and  pupUs  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Wadleigh  High  School.  When  the 
latter  institution  was  removed  to  its  new  building 
uptown,  the  new  school  was  first  named  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  for  Girls.  Later  on  it  was 
oflScially  designated  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School, 
in  order  to  state  more  fully  the  scope  of  this  work. 
Under  the  vigorous  principalship  of  William  Mc- 
Andrew,  the  school  has  developed  great  usefulness. 
The  scope  has  outgrown  the  name.  At  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  in  Jime,  President  J.  F.  McGowan 
declared  that  the  residents  below  Fifty-ninth  Street 
were  in  need  of  all  the  various  forms  of  high  school 
instruction  more  than  an3rwhere  in  the  city — aca- 
demic, commercial,  technical,  musical,  and  artistic; 
and  that  the  new  building  to  be  erected  on  Irving 
Place  ought  to  be  the  educational  home  of  all  the 
high  school  girls  living  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
and  should  offer  them  every  worthy  kind  of  instruc- 
tion in  day  and  night  classes.  He  proposed  that 
the  memory  of  New  York's  greatest  exemplar  of 
culture,  refinement,  and  gentle  breeding,  should  be 
perpetuated  in  the  noble  building  to  be  erected  oppo- 
site the  old  home  of  Washington  Irving,  and  that 
the  name  suggested  would  not  limit  the  usefulness 
of  the  school  to  any  narrow  line  of  work.  The 
school  should  purpose  to  educate  gentlewomen, 
whether  they  are  to  become  teachers,  wage  earners, 
or  home-makers.  It  should  never  lose  sight  of  its 
chief  hope,  that  its  girls  should  achieve  the  proper 


ambition  of  every  good  woman  to  become  a  wife 
and  a  mother. 

Commissioner  John  Greene  presented  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Education  re-naming  the 
school.  Of  the  fifteen  high  schools  in  New  York 
the  following  are  now  named  from  persons  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  service :  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris, Lydia  Wadleigh,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Stuyvesant, 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  George  William  Curtis, 
Erasmus  (Hall),  Washington  Irving. 

The  Teacher  in  Politics. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  never  fails  to  count 
with  the  political  influence  of  the  teachers  when  he 
is  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  oflSce.  -  When 
he  ran  for  Congress  he  frequently  mentioned  the 
importance  of  the  schools.  As  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York  he  appealed  to  the  teachers 
in  various  ways.  Now  that  a  Democratic  State 
Convention  has  chosen  him  as  its  champion  in  the 
battle  for  the  Governorship  of  New  York,  the 
teachers  are  again  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
platform,  as  follows: 

"  The  teachers  in  our  common  schools  engaged  in 
preparing  the  youth  of  the  State  to  bear  the  burdens, 
discharge  the  duties,  and  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  are  exercising  the  most  important 
function  in  the  whole  scope  of  our  public  service. 
On  their  fidelity,  capacity,  and  ability  mainly  rest 
our  prospects  of  future  growth  in  morals  and  in- 
telligence— the  true  fountains  of  all  prosperity. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  these  most  valuable  pub- 
lic servants  should  be  insured  a  reasonable  certainty 
in  the  tenure  of  their  offices  while  their  conipensa- 
tions  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  com- 
fort during  their  years  of  labor,  and  enable  them  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  their  declining  years." 


The  Small  College. 

Chancellor  MacCracken,  in  his  address  to  the 
imdergraduate  colleges  at  the  opening  of  New  York 
University,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  small  college  sys- 
tem. The  small  college  he  defined  as  one  having 
less  than  five  hundred  students  imder  one  faculty, 
altho  many  hold  that  any  college  enrolling  less  than 
one  thousand  students  under  a  single  faculty  is  a 
small  college.  The  small  college  takes  its  stand, 
he  said,  on  the  following  platform: 

"The  average  undergraduate  should  continue  in 
college  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  twenty-two. 
This  formative  training  between  school  and  life  occu- 
pation should  be  preserved.  There  should  be  no  cheap 
chromo  diploma  for  a  two  years'  bachelor  of  arts 
course  offered  by  any  university  as  a  premium  for 
graduating  in  law  or  in  medicine.  The  college 
course  should  have  at  least  half  of  its  subjects  pre- 
scribed and  prescribed  work  should  include  a  good 
measure  of  logic  and  psychology,  of  language,  and 
of  mathematics.  .  .  .  The  undergraduate  who 
does  not  want  logic  or  mathematics  is  usually  the 
man  who  needs  them  more  than  an3rthing  else.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  one  who  does  not  want  a  thoro 
training  in  language  or  in  science.  He  ought  to 
have  them  in  a  fair  measure.  The  last  plank  of  the 
platform  is  that  there  should  be  close  contact  of  the 
mind  of  the  professor  with  the  mind  of  the  student 
for  the  highest  moral  results.  New  York  Univer- 
sity expects  each  professor  to  care  for  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  well-being  of  the  student. 
It  assigns  to  every  undergraduate  student  a  profes- 
sor to  be  his  adviser,  who  is  required  to  know  how 
the  student  passes  his  time  as  well  as  bpw  he  passes 
his  examinations." 
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Mr.  Bryan  Speaks  on  Education. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  speaking  in  New 
Haven,  paid  his  tribute  to  the  educational  work 
that  .Ainericans  have  been  doing  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Orient. 

"Americans,"  he  said,  "send  as  much  money  to 
India  each  year  for  education  as  England.  England 
draws  millions  from  India  in  return,  but  the  United 
States  draws  almost  nothing.  Our  altruism  is  more 
influential  than  the  commerce  of  all  the  other 
nations  combined. 

"Scarcely  any  one  in  Japan  could  read  or  write 
fifty  years  ago.  Now  90  per  cent,  can  read  and 
write.  One  of  the  first  banquets  that  I  attended  in 
Tokio  was  given  by  the  "Friends  of  America." 
These  were  men  educated  by  money  sent  from 
America.  In  that  country  $50  will  feed,  clothe,  and 
pay  tuition  of  a  student  for  a  year. 

"Fifty,  seventy-five,  or  one  hundred  million  dollars 
on  our  navy,  in  order  to  increase  your  power  and 
protect  you  from  attack?  I  tell  you  if  you  spent 
one-tenth  of  the  sum  in  bringing  people  from  other 
lands  and  educating  them  here  and  sending  them 
back  with  a  knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  a 
love  of  country,  we  would  protect  ourselves  a 
thousand  times  better. 

"All  over  the  Orient  go  our  American  school 
teachers.  They  start  by  gathering  around  them 
a  little  group  of  students,  and  these  become  centers 
of  civilization.  I  find  that  it  costs  on  an  average 
$50  a  year  to  feed  and  clothe  and  pay  the  tuition 
of  a  student.  I  read  not  long  ago  the  expense  of 
attending  Yale  College,  and  I  think  I  saw  it  was 
about  $500  a  year  for  a  student.  Possibly  some 
could  RO  thru  for  less,  but  if  you  are  going  to  tell 
a  boy  now  much  it  will  cost  him  to  live  in  an  ordi- 
nary average  way  you  could  hardly  expect  him  to 
do  it  on  less  than  $500  a  year. 

"I  talked  with  a  man  a  few  months  ago  who  had 
two  boys  in  Yale  College.  I  was  asking  him  to  give 
something  to  another  institution,  and  he  said  that 
he  couldn't  afford  it;  that  he  had  two  boys  at  Yale 
and  they  cost  him  $1,500  a  year.  He  was  spending 
on  these  two  boys  what  it  would  cost  him  to  educate 
sixty  in  India  or  China. 

"My friends,  I  believe  that  when  one  of  the  needs 
of  the  Orient  are  understood,  there  will  be  hundreds 
of  Americans  willing  to  sacrifice  that  they  may 
help  to  bring  light  to  those  people  and  lift  them  up 
to  a  higher  level. 

"I  saw  this  educational  movement  everywhere. 
In  Turkey  I  was  talking  with  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  I  asked  him  what  progress  they 
were  making  in  education,  and  he  said  they  have 
found  out  in  Turkey  that  if  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  stand  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  their 
people  will  have  to  be  educated.  He  was  encour- 
aging education  in  his  State.  One  of  the  viceroys 
in  China  told  me  that  in  his  district  in  five  years  he 
had  himself  established  4,000  public  schools.  That 
is  what  they  are  doing  there.  He  told  me  that  at 
that  time  there  were  5,000  students  in  Japan,  sent 
away  to  learn  new  methods.  Within  five  years 
they  have  abandoned  their  old  system  of  examina- 
tion which  was  in  force  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
they  have  adopted  the  American  and  European 
idea  of  the  school.  They  are  now  educating  women 
as  well  as  men.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that 
one  of  the  viceroys  presided  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Woman's  College.  In  Japan  I 
visited  a  woman's  school  where  they  had  600 
students,  and  it  was  founded  only  about  five  years 
ago. 

"Education  is  going  on  all  over  the  world.  Go 
up  the  Nile  and  you  will  find  schools  established 
by  all  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church. 
They  have  led  the  people  there  to  insist  upon  them, 


and  one  of  their  demands  is  that  they  shall  have 
more  schools.  These  people  are  demanding  more 
schools,  more  education,  more  opportimity.  So 
this  educational  movement  is  going  on  eversrwhere, 
and  where  we  can  help  I  think  we  ought  to."  _^  _ 


Coming  Meetings. 

October  10-12. — County  Institute  meeting  at  The  Dalles, 
Ore. 

October  12-13. — Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  place  of  meeting  address  Commissioner  A.  E. 
Sterne,  of  Ishpeming. 

October  13. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, at  Emerson. 

October  17-19. — Council  of  Superintendents,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

October  17-19, — County  Institute  meeting  at  McMunnville, 
Ore. 

October  18  19  20.— Vermont  State;.Teachers'  Association, 
Middlebury. 

October  19. — Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  Teachers* 
Association,  Orange. 

October  18-20.— Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  at 
Providence.  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

October  18-20.— Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

October  18,  19,  20.— Superintendents'  and  Principab* 
meeting  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

October  22-24.— County  Institute  meeting  at  Moro,  Ore. 

October  24-26.— County  Institute  meeting  at  Hillsboro,Ore. 

October  25-26.— Maine  State  Teachers'  Association,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

October  25-27.— State  Teachers'  Association  Institute 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

October  25-27.— New  York  State  University  Convoca- 
tion, at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York 
State   Commissioner  of   Education. 

October  26. — Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  Teachers' 
Association,  Ware. 

October  26-27. — Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Lewiston,  Me. 

October  25,  26,  27. — Maine  Teachers'  Association,  Lewiston, 

October  26-28.— Western  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  Sidney,  Neb. 

October  31-November  2.— County  Institute  meeting  at 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

November  1-2-3.— Southwestern  Iowa  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic,   la. 

November  7-9.— County  Institute  meeting  at  Salem,  Ore. 

November  12-14.— County  Institute  meeting  at  Central 
Point,  Ore. 

November  13. — Biennial  Convention  of  County  Super- 
intendents will  be  held  in  San  Dieeo. 

November  14-16.— County  Institute  meeting  at  Grants 
Pass,  Ore. 

November  26-28.— State  Association  meeting  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

November  26-28.— State  Association  meeting  at  Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November  30-December  2.— The  Social  Education  C/On- 
gress,  at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Room  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December  26-28.— State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  26-29. — Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachers'  Association,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— Associated  Academic  Principals, 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence, Science  Teachers'  Association,  S3rracuse,  N.  Y. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Educational  Association. 
Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meetings  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Ohio. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Hunter:  A  Public  Appreciation. 

Report  op  the  Special  Committee  Appointed  June  13,  1906,  by  the  New  York  Cnr  Board  op 
Education,  to  Prepare  and  Present  a  Memorial  op  the  Life  and  Public  Services  op 
Dr.  Thomas  Hunter. 


The  important  events  of  an  epoch  naturally  group 
themselves  about  some  great  man  who  has  been  the 
leader  of  thought  in  his  time;  so  does  the  history  of 
the  Normal  College  center  in  the  life  history  of 
Thomas  Himter.  When  we  consider  the  work  of 
the  man  whom  we  honor  to-day,  we  find  that  the 
entire  educational  system  of  this  city  in  every 
branch  of  its  service  owes  him  a  tremendous  debt 
of  gratitude. 

To  foster  into  matured  reality  a  long-conceived 
thought,  requires  energy,  perseverance,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  a  large  store  of  that  intense  enthusiasm 
which  knows  no  discouragement.  Such  are  the 
qualities  of  which  great  men  are  made — men  whose 
profoimd  nature  awakens  others  to  activity. 

Looking  back  upon  the  life  of  Thomas  Hunter, 
we  find  that  he  possessed  these  sterling  qualities, 
that  he  had  the  powerful  individuality  that  com- 
mands imiversal  respect,  and  which  left  its  impress 
on  those  about  him,  on  the  institutions  over  which 
he  presided,  and  thru  and  beyond  these  on  the 
public  school  system  in  general. 

Coming  here  in  his  youth  and  vigor,  full  df  high 
ideals  of  his  life  work,  he  gave  all  his  energies  toward 
uplifting  the  standards  of  his  chosen  profession. 
He  has  been  a  commanding  figure  in  every  endeavor 
for  the  betterment  of  the  teacher's  position,  and  it 
is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  to-day  the  teachers 
of  New  York  are  envied  by  their  co-workers  all  over 
this  coimtry.  Early  in  his  work  here,  he  successfully 
led  the  struggle  for  teachers'  tenure  of  office — and 
tenure  of  office  is  the  first  step  toward  enlisting  a 
corps  of  able  teachers. 

Feeling  strongly  that  fear  is  not  an  incentive  to 
study,  he  abolished  corporal  pimishment  in  his  own 
famous  school,  and  then  fought  for  its  abolition 
thruout  the  school  system.  It  was  a  hard-won 
battle,  but  we  of  to-day  know  that  he  was  right 
and  are  proud  that  New  York  has  led  the  world 
in  this  reform. 

When  he  began  teaching,  the  superintendents  of 
that  day  had  an  arbitrary  system  of  marking 
teachers  by  per  cents  and  fractions  of  per  cents.  His 
fight  to  obtain  from  the  superintendents  a  proper 
method  of  rating  teachers  was  a  battle  that  none 
but  a  brave  soid  would  have  dared  to  undertake, 
and  one  which  even  his  closest  friends  warned  him 
against.  Nevertheless,  he  was  triumphant,  for  he 
had  ever  the  courage  that  the  right  gives,  and 
fearlessly  fought  and  won. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  wonderful 
work  that  he  did  in  the  Thirteenth  Street  School. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  need  encomiums.  There 
he  trained  the  men  who  to-day  are  molding  the 
destinies  of  the  city.  Judges,  legislators,  physicians, 
men  prominent  in  every  walk  of  life,  are  proud  to 
say  tnat  they  were  pupils  in  old  Thirteenth  Street 
School,  and  the  Thomas  Himter  Association  yearly 
keeps  green  the  memory  of  those  golden  days  when 
Thomas  Hunter  taught,  and  was  the  friend  of  all 
the  boys  who  knew  him. 

The  man  of  strong  convictions  paves  the  way 
for  others  by  entering  paths  before  imtrodden.  So 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  first  Evening 
High  School  in  the  United  States  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Himter. 

It  was  his  work  as  a  principal  that  made  him  feel 
the  need  of  properly  trained  teachers,  and  led  him 
to  turn  his  activities  toward  the  founding  of  a 
Normal  College  that  should  equip  the  New  York 


schools  with  a  body  of  teachers  who  would  be 
trained  pedagogs,  using  the  word  in  its  best  sense. 
For  that  one  thing  alone  he  deserves  our  highest 
praise.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  things  come  of  them- 
selves and  that  New  York  would  soon  have  felt 
the  need  and  filled  it.  Things  do  not  come  of 
themselves;  they  are  first  created  in  some  fine 
clear  brain,  and  then,  bit  by  bit,  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  are  overcome.  If  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
Normal  College,  it  was  because  he  made  it  so.  For 
thirty-six  years  he  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of 
that  institution  and  has  labored  day  and  night  to 

Erotect  its  interests.  Starting  as  little  more  than  a 
igh  school,  he  has  constancy  striven  to  make  it 
worthy  of  its  name.  Bit  by  bit  he  has  raised  the 
standard  of  the  work,  adding  one  year  and  then 
another  to  the  course  until,  from  a  tluee  years'  high 
school  course  he  has  at  last  achieved  a  seven  years' 
course,  taking  in  the  high  school  and  college  studies 
and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Regents,  so  that  its  graduates  now  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  of  any  paid  iilstitution. 
'Thus  having  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambitkms,  he 
has  contentedly  laid  down  the  staff  of  office  and 
retired  to  that  ease  which  he  has  so  nobly  and 
honorably  earned. 

All  who  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
Dr.  Hunter  agree  in  ranking  him  among  the  great 
natural  teachers.  Even  those  college  students  who 
have  not  been  under  him  as  a  class  instrueUir  have 
stronffly  felt  the  influence  of  his  forceful  chaiacter, 
the  character  which  acts  directity  and  immediately 
by  its  very  presence.  They  have  felt  the  peraonal 
magnetism  of  the  great  teacher.  To  measure  the 
vast  extent  of  such  influence  in  so  lai:^  an  institution 
and  thruout  such  an  extended  penod  of  years,  is 

Suite  impossible.  If  Dr.  Hunter's  wm*k  and  in- 
uence  and  success  thru  the  graduates  of  No.  85  are 
far-reaching,  who  will  essay  to  measure  thdr  e3rtent 
thru  the  many  thousands  of  Normal  College  grad- 
uates? Found  among  the  ranks  of  eminent  educa- 
tors from  kindergarten  thru  college  grades,  among 
able  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintiendents, 
in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  in  the  fields 
of  literature  and  prominent  in  philanthropic  work, 
its  army  of  ten  thousand  graduates  constitutes  a 
great  living  force. 

After  discussing  what  he  has  done  for  the  pupils 
under  his  care,  it  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to 
what  lies  deeper  and  is  more  lasting — ^what  he  has 
been  to  them.  We  remember  our  teachers  more 
vividly  than  the  precepts  they  strove  to  inculcate, 
for  example  is  the  most  impressive  form  of  teaching. 
For  thirty-six  years  this  man  has  stood  before  the 
young  women  of  the  Normal  College  as  the  ideal  of 
a  true-hesurted  gentleman,  and  never  has  he  fallen 
short  of  what  that  ideal  should  be.  Gentle  and 
kindly,  serene  and  dignified,  graceful  and  generous, 
with  an  old  school  courtliness  of  manner,  he  has 
set  for  the  young  women  of  our  city  a  standard  of 
manhood  to  which  they  will  hold  their  children 
and  the  men  whom  they  meet,  and  this  has  been  his 
greatest,  his  most  difficult  work.  All  honor  to  him 
for  it! 

Alrick  H.  Man, 
Nicholas  J.  Barrett, 
Randolph  Guggenheimer, 
Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.; 

Specidl  Committee. 
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Albert  G.  Boyden. 

An  Appreciation. 

By  George  H.  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  retirement  of  Mr.  Albert  G.  Boyden  from  the 
activities  of  the  principalship  of  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  is  an  event  of  more  than  common 
interest,  not  only  to  the  numerous  alumni  of  the 
school,  but  to  all  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
educational  life  of  the  country.  Few  men  are 
privileged  to  hold  an  important  educational  position 
so  long  as  Mr.  Boyden  has  held  his, — forty-six 
years.  To  few  men  is  it  given  to  enter  as  a  con- 
structive factor  into  the  lives  of  so  many  yoimg  men 
and  women  (more  than  5,000  in  number),  just  as 
they  are  forming  their  ideals  of  a  life  work. 

Some  men  hold  a  position  longer  than  they  fill  it. 
Mr.  Boyden  has  not  been  one  of  that  kind.  He  has 
brought  to  the  last  years  of  his  administration  as 
keen  and  far-sighted  interest,  as  wise  and  scrupulous 
attention   to   administrative   details  as   made   his 


earlier  years  successful,  and  as  principal  emeritus, 
he  expects  to  carry  on  his  work  of  teaching  with 
undiminished  zeal. 

To  Mr.  Boyden's  long  connection  with  the  school 
is  due  the  perpetuation  and  intensifying  of  what 
is  widely  known  as  the  Bridgewater  spirit.  A 
pupil  of  Tillinghast,  the  first  principal,  an  associate 
teacher  with  Conant,  the  second  principal,  himself 
the  third  and  only  other  principal,  he  has  been  a 
part  of  the  school  from  the  beginning,  and  so  for 
more  than  fifty  years  the  issuing  stream  of  yoimg 
men  and  women  has  borne  the  impress  of  his  earnest 
spirit,  and  carried  into  life  the  influence  of  his  ideals. 

If  one  were  to  ask  what  has  been  the  dominant 
note  of  this  long  service,  all  of  the  Bridgewater 
alunmi  would  answer,  "Moral  earnestness,"  the 
quality  of  character  which  has  made  all  the  great 
teachers  great, — Thomas  Arnold,  Mary  Lyon,  Mark 
Hopkins.  While  never  undervaluing  scholarship 
nor  professional  skill,  he  has  believed  that  the 
supreme  end  of  all  educational  agencies  is  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  and  that  all  teachers  should  have 


sound  views  of  life,  and  that  in  all  their  relations 
they  should  ring  true.  It  is  to  this  that  we  must 
attribute  the  well-known  compliment  paid  to 
Bridgewater  graduates,  "They  can  be  depended 
upon." 

Mr.  Boyden's  work  in  all  directions  has  had  three 
characteristics.  It  has  been  thoro,  positive,  and 
practical.  To  the  first  quality  has  been  due  his 
remarkable  success  as  an  administrator. 

From  a  single  small  school-house  the  Bridge- 
water  plant  has  grown  imtil  in  lands  and  buildings 
it  is  valued  at  more  than  a  half-million  dollars. 
Every  plan  has  been  made  and  every  dollar  ex- 
pended under  Mr.  Boyden's  personal  direction  and 
oversight.  So  thoro  has  been  his  preparation  and 
so  minute  his  inspection  that  he  has  never  been 
refused  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 

When  a  year  or  two  ago  a  legislative  committee 
was  considering  his  reauest  for  $60,000  for  a  gym- 
nasium,  a  member  said,  "If  you  get  the  money  it 
will  not  be  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  need 
of  the  building,  but  it  will  be  a  personal  tribute  to 
you."  He  got  it,  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable  report 
from  the  finance  committee. 

The  same  quality  has  entered  into  all  his  instruc- 
tion, and  he  has  never  demanded  of  his  students 
more  than  he  has  been  willing  to  render  himself. 

The  Bridgewater  teaching  has  been  as  positive 
as  it  has  been  thoro.  In  religion,  in  morals,  in 
politics,  and  in  pedagogy,  Mr.  Boyden  has  been  a 
man  of  convictions,  and  not  of  mere  sentiments. 
Years  ago  his  pupils  were  wont  to  say,  "What  Mr. 
Boyden  knows,  he  knows  he  knows."  This  accounts 
for  the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  impression 
he  has  made. 

This  quality  is  not  incompatible  with  progress. 
While  his  thinking  has  been  deeply  rooted  in  funda- 
mentals, he  has  kept  the  school  abreast  of  the 
growing  demands  of  public  education.  He  has  not 
been  easily  beguiled  by  philosophical  will-of-the- 
wisps,  but  he  has  realized  that  truth  takes  on  new 
forms  with  new  years,  and  that  new  times  demand 
new  measures.  The  graduates  who  have  left  his 
school  in  recent  years  are  as  well  equipped  for  the 
complex  school  work  of  the  present  a§  were  the 
earlier  ones  for  the  more  simple  schooling  to  which 
they  were  called. 

A  typical  New  England  man,  educated  in  district 
schools,  learning  a  mechanic's  trade,  early  connected 
with  the  church,  in  closest  touch  and  sympathy  with 
the  every-day  life  of  a  Massachusetts  village,  he 
has  given  to  all  the  Bridgewater  work  a  practical 
character  that  has  commended  it  to  practical  people 
everjrwhere.  He  has  learned  by  aJl  his  years  of 
experience  and  observation  that  human  nature 
does  not  greatly  change,  that  underneath  all  the 
changes  in  the  externals  of  life,  life  itself  remains 
substantially  as  it  has  always  been,  with  the  same 
fimdamental  needs,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
education  to  meet,  that  these  needs  are  paramount 
in  importance  because  being  is  more  important 
than  doing. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  not  only  to  Mr 
Boyden  himself,  but  to  all  the  friends  of  Bridge* 
water,  that  there  is  to  be  no  abrupt  transition  to 
new  and  imtried  hands.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Boyden 
has,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  imbibed  the  Bridgewater 
spirit,  and  will  keep  the  school  true  to  its  traditions 
and  maintain  its  ample  usefulness  in  the  service 
of  the  public  schools. 
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Teachers  and  Politics. 


By  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

[Address  at  the  bes^inning  of  the  year's  work  at  the  University  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University.] 


The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  is  many-sided, 
and  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  touch  upon  all  of 
those  many  sides.  What  I  have  to  offer  is  in  effect 
an  exhortation  to  you,  members  and  makers  of  the 
profession  of^teaching,  that  you  be  politicians.  By 
politician  I  mean  one  who  sets  the  public'good  above 
private  advantage.^  Ifshould^like  to  exhort  you  to 
study  the  public  good  and  make  theTprofession  of 
teaching  peculiarly  afprofession  devoted  in  large- 
minded,  great-hearted  ways  to  thejpublic  good. 
L  A  profession  has  long  ibeenf distinguished  from  a 
trade  in  this,  that  it  serves  public  as  well  as  private 
ends;  that  it  is  in  fact  mainly  devoted  to  some 
form  of  public  service.  This  profession  of  teach- 
ing, the  new  profession,  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
cslled  it,  must  learn  from  the  older  professions  in 
many  things.  It  must  learn  much  from  them  con- 
cerning the  ways  in  which  to  serve  the  public  good, 
and  then  it  must  mark  out  for  itself  intelligently 
and  courageouslv,  ways  unknown  to  those  older 
professions  in  which  it  shall  render  service  all  its 
own. 

Medicine  deals  with  the  welfare  of  the  human 
body,  applying  to  its  processes  the  methods  of 
natural  science.  It  renders  a  public  service  in  pro- 
viding standards  by  which  well-determined  profes- 
sional practice  may  be  distinguished  from  mal- 
practice; and  in  stimulating  and  promoting  and 
guiding  the  development  of  public  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

Theology  considers  the  point  of  contact  between 
human  things  and  things  divine,  where  the  spark 
of  infinite  love  is  passed  and  the  vision  of  immortal 
destiny  arises.  It  renders  a  public  service  in  rein- 
forcing public  morals  with  the  sanction  and  the 
inspiration  of  religion.  Under  our  American  sys- 
tem of  religious  equality  it  aims  at  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  religious  freedom,  with  all  that  religious 
freedom  means  for  our  advancing  civilization. 

The  profession  of  law  deals  with  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of 
human  justice.     It  renders    a  public  service   in 

f)ointing  out  the  need  of  advanced  and  imif orm  legis- 
ation,  in  laboring  to  promote  the  purity  and  ef- 
ficiency of  our  courts,  and  in  numerous  other  ways. 
The  profession  of  teaching  may  learn  its  lesson 
from  all  of  these.  This  profession,  too,  should  deter- 
mine its  own  codes  of  practice,  standards  of  scientific 
attainment,  and  established  procedure  codes  of 
professional  ethics.  It  should  labor  for  the  uplift 
of  public  morals;  it  should  set  before  the  public 
high  standards  for  the  selection  of  educational 
officials,  and  urge  the  adoption  and  consistent  appli- 
cation of  those  standards.  In  particular,  as  regards 
the  appointment  and  advancement  of  teachers,  it 
should  adopt  the  principles  underlying  the  merit 
system.  As  a  matter  of  professional  self-respect, 
as  well  as  one  which  concerns  the  public  good,  it 
should  urge  everjnvhere  the  appointment  and  ad- 
vancement of  teachers  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone. 
The  public,  even  in  commimities  less  favored  than 
this,  will  not  long  be  deaf  to  that  demand  when 
teachers  make  it  unitedly. 

Now,  a  word  with  reference  to  the  agencies  thru 
which  the  profession  of  teaching  is  to  carry  on  such 
political  activity  as  I  have  indicated.  In  the  firat 
place  there  are  the  various  associations  of  teachers. 
These  associations  play  an  important  rdle  in  the 
educational  progress  of  this  coimtry.  They  are 
chieflv  occupied  with  the  presentation  of  educa- 
tional discourses  and  the  discussion  of  educational 
theory   and   practice.    In   order   that   they   may 


deserve  public  influence  and  exercise  public  influence, 
these  associations  must  become,  as  time  goes  on, 
more  responsible  bodies.  An  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  professional  standards 
will,  I  believe,  fall  to  them,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  useful  codes  of  professional  ethics.  To 
this  end  let  them  hold  themselves  steadily  to  public 
purposes.  Let  them  suppress  those  who  would 
make  the  associationfa  means  to  private  ends.  Let 
them  suppressithe  makers  of  cliques  and  devolve 
leadership  upon  the  men  of  large  view,  of  sound 
experience  and  solidity  of  character.  All  kinds 
andfgrades^of  school,  from  the  infant  class  and  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  and  the  institution 
for  research,  should  be  represented  in  these  asso- 
ciations, and  should  make  of  these  associations  a 
powerful  means  for  imited  effort  looking  to  the 
pubhc  good. 

Jin  the  second  place,  there  are  professional  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  rests  with  these 
schools  to  enforce  high  standards  of  admission,  to 
promote  largeness  of  scholarship  and  of  human 
interest.  We  look  to  them  to  send  forth  a  body  of 
teachers  who  shall  grow  intellectually  and  grow 
morally  while  they  are  getting  their  indispensable 
experience  in  teaching.  We  look,  too,  to  these 
professional  schools  and  colleges  to  make  for  us  a 
professional  literature,  embodying  well-ascertained 
scientiflc  facts  and  principles.  These  schools  occupy, 
if  they  will,  the  watch  tower  of  education.  It  is 
for  them  to  reach  out  toward  the  education  that  is 
not  yet,  but  is  to  be.  In  education,  as  in  some 
other  flelds,  the  demand  does  not  simply  make  the 
supply;  the  supply  must  make  the  demand.  And 
we  may  look  to  our  professional  schools  of  educa- 
tion to  create  a  demand  for  highly-trained  prac- 
titioners, supervisors,  specialists,  by  providing  a 
supply  of  such  rare  or  even  unknown  products 
before  the  demand  for  them  has  been  felt. 

In  the  third  place,  and  chiefly,  the  public  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  profession  is  to  be  realized 
thru  the  labors  of  indfividual  teachers,  who  do  more 
than  fill  the  places  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The 
best  teachers  always  do  more  than  they  are  paid 
for  doing,  and  expect  to  keep  on  doing  so  to  the 
end  of  their  days.  Some  day  the  public  will  awaken 
to  this  fact  and  will  pay  more  adequate  salaries,  as 
it  has  begun  to  do  in  the  City  of  New  York,  but  till 
then,  and  even  then,  the  good  teacher  will  go  on 
doing  more  than  he  is  paid  for  doing,  and  more  than 
he  can  be  paid  for  doing.  And  one  way  in  which 
he  shall  prove  himself  greater  than  his  salary,  is 
this,  that  he  will  study  the  public  need  and  plan 
to  make  his  school  meet  the  need  of  its  public,  in 
its  day,  even  tho  it  carry  him  into  untried  paths 
and  call  for  the  making  of  methods  that  have  not 
yet  been  known  and  approved. 

I  might  illustrate  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
political  activity  of  teachers  in  this  high  sense  of 
the  word  politics,  by  a  survey  of  some  of  the  impor- 
tant fields  of  education  in  which  there  is  work  to  be 
done  in  the  immediate  future.  One  of  these  is  the 
great  field  of  moral  education;  another  is  the  field 
of  educational  extension;  still  another  is  the  field 
of  education  for  exceptional  children,  with  which 
the  improvement  of  our  system  of  education  for  all 
children,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  bright,  dull, 
and  mediocre,  is  inextricably  boimd  up.  All  of 
these  are  fields  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  \mder 
other  circumstances  I  should  like  to  s^>eak  of  eadi 
of  them  at  considerable  length,  but  just  now,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is  convenient  to  draw  our 
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illustration  from  what  may  be  called  the  economic 
trend  in  present-day  education. 

This  economic  trend  has  been  emphasized  of 
late  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  visit  to  this  coimtry  of  the  Mosely  Educa- 
tional Commission,  in  the  year  1903.  That  move- 
ment, as  Mr.  Mosely  himself  informed  us,  was 
directly  suggested  by  his  observations  of  the  indus- 
trial efficiency  of  the  Americans  whom  he  had  met 
in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Mosely  was  seeking  the 
educational  ground  of  such  efficiency.  There  was 
wide  discussion  of  the  investigations  and  reports 
of  the  Mosely  Commission.  It  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  a  somewhat  similar  commission  was 
sent  to  this  country  in  the  year  1904  by  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry  of  Commerce  a^d  Industry,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  and  of  observing  the  industrial 
development  of  this  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  educational  basis  of  that  industrial  devel- 
opment. The  reports  rendered  by  members  of 
this  Commission,  have  only  recently  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  not  generally  available.  A  bulletin 
summarizing  these  reports  has,  however,  been  pre- 
pared imder  the  direction  of  the  Education  Office 
at  Washington,  and  will  imdoubtedly  be  published 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

It  is  a  fact  of  very  great  significance  that  these 
two  Conunissions  have,  at  so  nearly  the  same  time, 
been  sent  to  study  the  workings  of  American  edu- 
cation. It  does  not  mean  that  industrial  education 
in  this  country  has  been  perfected  and  that  the 
nations  of  the  old  world  are  simply  coming  to  us  to 
find  out  how  these  things  should  be  done,  but  it 
does  mean  that  the  interest  of  the  nations  in  the 
industrial  bearings  of  education  has  risen  of  late  to 
the  highest  pitch,  so  that  even  those  peoples  which 
have  achieved  great  things  in  industry,  in  commerce, 
and  in  education,  are  seeking  to  learn  from  any  one 
of  theu"  neighbors,  who  have  also  achieved  success, 
whatever  that  neijghbor  may  have  to  offer  thru 
which  they  may  bring  their  own  systems  to  a  higher 
stage  of  perfection. 

We  have  here  a  notable  shifting  of  the  center  of 
gravity  in  the  movement  of  world  education.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  a  large  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  prime  impulse  to  education  was  relig- 
ious ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth,  the  political 
impulse  in  considerable  measure  replaced  the  re- 
hgious,  and  education  became  to  a  wonderful  degree 
a  movement  of  democracy.  Now,  in  these  later 
years,  the  political  and  democratic  movement  has 
imdergone  a  subtle  change,  and  the  prime  impulse 
to  education,  speaking  in  the  broad  and  large,  is 
an  economic  impulse,  or  better  expressed,  per- 
haps, the  political  movement  has  passed  into  a  more 
distinctly  economic  phase.  Where  the  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  talked  of  public  education  in 
the  interest  of  a  learned  ministry,  and  of  a  prep- 
ration  for  an  understanding  of  the  way  of  salvation; 
where  the  men  of  the  American  and  the  French 
revolution  and  then*  successors  talked  of  educa- 
tion which  should  make  men  capable  of  bearing 
the  responsibilities  of  political  freedom;  the  men 
of  to-day  are  talking  of  education  for  commercial 
and  industrial  efficiency,  and  education  which  shall 
enable  the  home  land  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  whole  of  modem  education,  for  it  is  not;  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
modem  education,  for  that  may  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned; but  it  is  imdoubtedly  that  aspect  of  mod- 
em education  which  comes  to  the  front  in  the  great 
national  discussions  of  education  in  our  day,  and 
it  is  largely  with  a  view  to  this  aspect  of  education 
that  the  nations  are  making  some  of  their  greatest 
educational  expenditures. 


Now  it  is  for  the  teacher,  who  is  a  politician,  and 
even  somewhat  of  a  statesman,  it  may  be,  to  look 
abroad  over  this  educational  movement  and  con- 
sider what  shall  be  done  about  it. 

Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  this  movement, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  it  is  inevitable.  It  must  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  great  and  present  fact.  We 
may  say  with  all  frankness  that  the  economic  view 
of  education  is  a  partial  view  and  not  the  highest 
view;  that  the  economic  movement  in  education 
is  attended  with  the  dangers  of  the  grayest  sort. 
The  danger  of  materialism,  not  of  conscious  and 
theoretical  materialism,  but  of  subtle  and  impal- 
pable and  undermining  materialism,  is  a  danger 
that  education  must  meet  and  resist  wherever  it 
shall  appear.  Some  of  that  danger  is  undoubtedly 
present  in  this  economic  movement,  and  for  the 
sake  of  ultimate  economic  superiority,  even  if  for 
no  other  purpose,  education  must  seek  to  counter- 
act such  materialism. 

But  when  we  come  to  understand  this  move- 
ment we  shall  see  that  there  is  vastly  more  in  it 
than  materialism;  and  it  is  a  movement  which  we 
must  make  our  utmost  endeavor  to  understand,  A 
large  part  of  the  new  inventive  work  in  education 
within  the  next  few  years  will  be  done  in  vital  con- 
nection with  this  movement.  It  is  worth  studying 
so  as  to  understand  it  thorolv,  and  when  we  come 
to  understand  it  we  shall  find  it  full  of  promise  for 
the  highest  things  in  which  we  are  interested.  We 
shall  find  that  tf  the  good  tendencies  that  are  at 
work  within  it  shall  be  reinforced  and  emphasized, 
and  the  worse  tendencies  be  turned  in  better  direc- 
tions, it  will  accomplish  its  own  ends  by  entering 
into  the  larger  movement  of  all  good  education. 
Let  us  look  into  this  matter  a  little  and  see  if  we 
can  not  make  some  small  beginning  with  it. 

Our  visitors  have  told  us  that  in  our  American 
schools  the  children  learn  at  an  early  age  to  depend 
upon  themselves,  to  take  the  initiative  and  mark 
out  the  things  which  they  shall  do.  These  visitors 
are  greatly  impressed  with  the  independence  of 
action  which  is  cultivated  by  this  means  in  our 
American  schools.  But  they  go  on  with  admirable 
frankness  to  say  that  the  promise  of  our  lower 
schools  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  school  above.  In 
drawing,  for  example,  they  find  the  pupils  of  the 
lower  grades  self-reliant,  inventive,  capable  of 
undertaking  difficult  tasks  and  reaching  surprising 
results.  But  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  the  high 
school  those  results  show  no  great  amoimt  of  im- 
provement. So  far  as  execution  is  concemed,  these 
self-reliant  pupils  have  come  to  a  standstill;  they 
do  not  go  on  to  perfection.  These  criticisms  are,  I 
believe,  in  good  measure  justified.  It  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  American  education  that  it  cultivates 
independence  and  initiative.  The  danger  which 
attends  such  cultivation  of  initiative  is  the  danger 
of  cocksureness — the  danger  that  the  pupil  will 
come  to  have  such  confidence  in  himself  that  he 
will  fail  to  feel  the  sting  of  emulation,  will  lose  the 
sacred  hunger  after  perfection.  The  economic 
need  of  our  time,  and  in  an  equal  degree  the  educa- 
tional need  of  our  time,  includes  both  initiative  and 
the  highest  excellence  in  the  ultimate  result.  Both 
of  these  things  are  to  be  sought  with  the  greatest 
zeal.  As  Americans,  it  is  for  us  to  hold  fast  and 
augment  by  every  possible  means  that  peculiar 
excellence  of  our  American  system,  the  cultivation 
of  power  to  shift  for  one's  self.  To  this  we  must 
add,  if  we  are  to  do  the  work  that  devolves  upon 
us,  a  greater  striving  after  perfected  results. 

Just  at  this  point,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  farthest-reaching  implications  of  the  economic 
movement  in  our  education.  We  are  at  a  time 
when  the  labor  Question  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
questions  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  the  labor 
question,  which  conditions  our  prosperity,  is  often 
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made  to  appear  as  a  question  merely  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  I  would  not  question  for  a  moment 
the  importance  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  question.  Another 
aspect  of  the  labor  question  is  the  question  of  the 
attitude  of  the  workman  to  his  work.  How  may 
the  conditions  of  labor  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
workman  shall  take  a  creative  interest  in  his  work, 
or,  I  should  say,  the  interest  of  an  artist  in  his  work  ? 
How  shall  the  artisan,  in  being  a  good  artisan,  be- 
come somewhat  more  than  an  artisan  by  taking 
interest  in  the  excellence  of  his  product  ? 

I  well  know  some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  know  how  its  difficulties  are  increaseci  by 
the  extreme  division  of  labor,  and  by  other  inevitable 
conditions  of  the  modem  industrial  system.  But 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the 
schools  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  modem  eco- 
nomic situation,  is  this:  That  they  are  to  train  up 
skilled  workmen,  technically  skilled  beyond  the 
skill  of  apprentices  when  they  complete  the  course 
of  a  good  trade  school,  who  have  come  to  care  for 
the  products  of  their  work  and  to  have  a  more  than 
artisan  interest  in  the  jSnished  excellence  of  those 
products. 

Here  I  think  the  question  of  industrial  education 
runs  into  the  question  of  moral  education  and  the 
other  large  questions  with  which  modem  education 
has  to  do  in  the  highest  reaches  of  its  ideal.  But 
these  high  moral  ends  will  not  be  attained  unless 
the  immediate  work  in  hand,  the  work  at  this  bench 
and  with  this  set  of  tools,  or  these  mathematical 
formulae,  is  done  honestly  and  well. 

There  are  other  moral  aspects  of  this  economic 
trend  in  education.  I  do  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
them  all.  Wrongly  directed,  our  education  in 
these  lines  may  involve  an  everlasting  emphasis  on 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  To  make  more  money,  and 
to  make  as  much  money  as  possible,  may  be  made 
the  conscious  purpose  of  industrial  education.  I 
think  that  good  teachers  will  be  more  disposed  to 
emphasize  the  purpose  of  honorable  self-support. 
This  is  certainly  a  high  and  moral  purpose  which 
may  properly  be  emphasized  in  the  schools.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  mav  not  be  hon- 
orable, but  the  other  purpose  is,  I  think,  more  safely 
brought  to  the  front  in  school  instruction.  To  be 
'  self-supporting,  to  make  eventually  a  home  and  a 
good  home,  to  be  able  to  help  one's  fellows  and  play 
one's  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  tnese 
are  things  that  wise  teachers  know  how  to  empha- 
size in  industrial  education,  and  education  that 
works  for  such  ends  as  these  is  education  that  is 
moral  in  a  way  that  much  of  our  education  has  for- 
gotten to  be  moral. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  the  outskirts  of  this 
great  problem;  I  have  simply  tried  to  make  of  it 
an  illustration  of  the  main  thesis  of  my  talk  to  you. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  other  affairs  of  our  public  edu- 
cation, the  best  teachers  will  seek  to  find  the  way 
to  the  public  good.  They  will  study  the  education 
of  the  day  and  the  public  need  which  it  aims  to 
supply,  and  will  look  forth  beyond  the  present, 
trying  to  discem  the  larger  needs  that  already  shadow 
the  horizon,  and  to  shape  the  schools  of  to-day  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  to-morrow. 

May  I  mention  one  other  way  in  which  the  states- 
man teacher  will  deal  with  the  industrial  move- 
ment in  our  schools.  The  time  is  passed  when  the 
older  professions  alone  are  looked  upon  as  laboring 
in  the  service  of  the  public  good.  We  are  appre- 
hending dimly  the  fact  that  every  honorable  occupa- 
tion has  its  public  aspect,  and  is  in  its  greater  or 
less  degree  a  true  profession.  I  think  that  our 
teachers  who  look  upon  their  work  as  public  ser- 
vice will  lay  stress  upon  the  idea  of  public  service 
in  their  teaching  in  the  schools.  And  when  such 
teachers  are  in  our  schools  of  commerce,  of  the 


trades,  and  of  the  manual  arts,  they  will  enable 
their  pupils  to  imderstand  that  the  arts  which  they 
are  fitting  themselves  to  exercise  have  also  their 
aspect  of  public  service.  They  will  prepare  trades- 
men and  artisans  to  labor  in  their  trades  and  occu- 
pations as  serving  not  themselves  alone  but  serving 
also  the  public  good.  Is  this  Utopia?  I  might 
fear  as  much  if  I  had  not  seen  teachers  and  trades- 
men and  artisans  as  well  who  had  this  public  spirit 
and  who  did  their  work  for  the  larger  good. 
***** 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
this  is  my  exhortation,  that  you  be  politicians. 
There  will  be  those  who  would  have  you  exercise 
the  lesser  arts  of  politics  and  who  would  make  you 
believe  that  those  arts  of  manipulation  are  the  real 
thing.  Let  me  exhort  you  a  little  further.  Those 
petty  and  self-seeking  manipulations  are  not  the 
real  thing.  Be  content  to  lack  a  little  in  the 
knowledge  of  such  arts;  be  contented  to  be  simple- 
hearted  and  even  a  little  Utopian  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  larger  public  good,  for  I  believe  you  have  a  work 
to  do  in  these  next  coming  years  which  may  well 
stir  the  blood  of  those  whose  blood  is  red  and  who 
care  for  great,  high  enterprise.  If  you  will  have 
them,  the  public  is  going  to  lay  on  you  and  on  the 
schools  larger  responsibilities  than  the  institutions 
of  education  have  home  in  the  past.  It  is  a  work 
that  is  worth  the  doing,  this  work  that  lies  before 
you,  and  I  wish  you  the  highest  joy  and  prosperity 
in  the  part  of  this  great  work  which  may  fall  to 
your  lot. 


Care  of  Infants. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  has  issued  a  card  "For 
Mothers,"  which  sums  up  many  lectures  on  the  care 
of  infants.  It  will  supply  texts  for  a  very  helpful 
mothers'  meeting.    This  is  how  it  reads: 

"  If  you  want  to  keep  your  baby,  keep  it 

Clean,  Cool,  Quiet. 
"A  clean  baby  must  be  clean  inside  as  well  as 
out.    This  means  clean  milk,  clean  air,  clean  skin. 

Food. 

''Nurse  the  baby,  if  possible. 

''Give  it  only  pure  milk,  which  you  can  get 
cheapest  and  best  at  the  Straus  Pasteurized  Milk 
Depots  named  on  back  of  this  card. 

"Feed  at  the  same  hours  each  day,  a  small  and 
regular  amount  each  time.  Never  give  it  solid 
food,  tea,  coffee,  or  beer.  Don't  think  the  baby 
is  hungry  every  time  it  cries;!  it  may  be  thirsty 
for  water,  or  too  hot,  or  dirty. 

Bath. 

"  Wash  the  baby  all  over  every  night  and  morning, 
in  warm  water.     Keep  its  face  and  hands  clean. 

Dress. 
"Change  soiled  garments  promptly.     Use  light, 
cool  dresses,  keeping  head  cool  and  feet  warm. 
Fresh  Air. 

"Take  the  baby  out  doors  all  you  can  to  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Piers,  to  the  street  and  roof. 
Always  keep  some  windows  open,  even  in  winter. 

Sleep. 

"A  baby  should  be  kept  quiet,  not  excited  and 

S*  unced  about  just  to  please  its  parents  or  visitors, 
on't  wake  the  baby  to  show  it  off,  even  to  the 
President. 

Sickness. 

"Babies   well   cared   for  keep   well.    Take   the^ 
baby  to  a  doctor  or  dispensary  when  it  shows  the 
firat  signs  of  sickness — not  retaining  food,  or  loose^^ 
bowels.    If  you  wait  it  may  be  too  late." 
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The  Professional  and  Financial  Side. 

Ck>nducted  by  William  McAndrew,  Girls'  Technical  High  School,  New  York. 

Professional  Lthics  in  Pittsburg. 


Heinrich  Vogelgesang  is  said  to  have  cataloged 
398  essays,  articles,  and  addresses  in  the  English 
language,  showing  why  teaching  is  not  a  profession 
in  America.  Bardeen  published  a  whole  book  on 
the  subject,  a  comico-tragical  investigation  entitled 
"Teaching  as  a  Business."  I  wish  I  could  commis- 
sion the  two  men  to  go  as  experts  to  Pittsburg,  to 
subject  the  educational  atmosphere  there  to  scien- 
tific tests,  and  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  it. 

I  was  there,  a  few  hours,  not  long  ago.  The 
courts  have  just  relieved  the  school  system  of  what 
the  Pittsburg  newspapers  characterize  as  a  cruel 
and  galling  irritation.    The  professionalism  or  un- 

?>rofessionalism  of  the  situation  as  obviously  clamors 
or  an  anal vsis  by  Vogelgesang  or  Bardeen  as  ever  any 
case  of  dislocation  of  hip  joint  did  for  a  Lorenz. 

This  is  how  it  happened. 

Pittsburg  began  to  grow  amazingly  rich.  The 
first  city  in  the  world  in  the  iron  industry,  it  became 
the  wealthiest  city  per  capita  in  America.  The  cost 
of  living  in  it  went  up  forty  per  cent.  As  usual, 
the  wages  of  teachers  were  neglected.  Like  all 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg  paid  its  teachers  poorly, 
and  the  rise  in  prices  virtually  lowered  the  already 
low  wages.  Thru  their  organization  the  teachers 
conducted  a  campaign  of  education.  After  two 
years  of  very  hard  work,  a  modest  improvement  of 
the  salary  schedules  was  secured,  to  take  effect  in 
September,  1905.  Instead  of  permitting  this  schediUe 
to  correct  the  depreciated  salaries  of  all  teachers  alike, 
as  has  been  done  in  other  cities,  the  Central  Board  of 
Education  appointed  a  Salary  Commission  from 
the  teaching  and  supervising  force.  The  Board  per- 
mitted this  commission  to  exclude  many  teachers 
from  this  restoration  of  salaries  to  a  living  wage. 

This  was  a  bitter  disappointment. 

The  Central  Board  of  Education  has  unique  powers 
in  the  way  of  raising  money.  The  framers  of  the 
city  charter  put  practically  no  restraint  upon  the 
Board  of  Education  in  this  regard.  It  could  have 
paid  the  moderate  adjustments  of  the  schedules  in 
September,  1905,  without  difficulty.  It  would  have 
been  a  popular  measure  with  all  political  parties 
and  the  people  at  large.  The  Dispatch,  Telegraph, 
Press,  Post,  and  the  Times,  the  German  papers,  the 
Italian,  the  religious  and  society  journals  advocated 
it.  There  was  no  paper  that  opposed  it.  Leading 
pastors  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and 
Episcopal  churches  preached  sermons  showing  the 
importance  of  the  teachers'  work,  and  the  far- 
reaching  effect  it  would  have  on  the  children,  to 
pass  this  measure.  The  Board  of  Trade  sent  a  me- 
morial to  the  Central  Board  urging  action;  so  did 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  United  American 
Mechanics,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Turners,  the  Women's  Civic  Club,  the  Women's 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  and  other  women's  or- 
ganizations, the  Principals'  Association,  the  Alle- 
C'  eny  County  Institute,  and  the  Association  of 
tter  Carriers  drafted  resolutions  favoring  in- 
creased payment  to  teachers. 

Seventy  thousand  citizens,  parents,  voters,  and 
taxpayers  petitioned  the  Board  to  act. 

Why  the  Central  Board  declined  to  do  this  thing 
but  entrusted  its  powers  to  a  commission  outside  of 
itself  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  at  some  time,  early  in  the  day,  some 
theorist  with  a  good  command  of  language  was  able 
to  pass  the  Board  a  gold  brick.  They  gave  this 
Commission  free  hand,  and  it  used  it  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  teadier  in  the.  average  citv  wonder. 


A  Hijh-Handed  Commission. 
First,  it  evolved  blanks.  Trust  an  educational 
commission  to  do  that!  Each  teacher  was  allowed 
to  write  her  professional  biography  and  to  submit 
it.  Then,  in  the  April  vacation,  the  Commission 
sprung  on  the  teachers  the  notice  of  an  examination 
to  be  held  in  fifteen  days.  Some  of  the  teachers 
received  less  than  ten  days'  notice.  The  Commis- 
sion spent  from  April  imtil  September  deliberating, 
and  then  announced  its  decision  on  the  result  of 
examinations.  Then  there  was  a  sensation.  Good 
teachers  were  turned  down;  teachers  not  so  good 
were  passed.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion himself  says  so.  The  teachers  asked  for  par- 
ticulars. The  Examining  Commission  refuseci  to 
give  any;  it  refused  to  submit  the  answer  papers 
not  only  to  members  of  the  local  school  boards,  or 
to  members  of  the  Central  Board,  but  even  to  THE 

TEACHERS  WHO  WROTE  THE  PAPERS. 

The  Examining  Commission  was  composed  of  a 
superintendent  and  four  teaching  and  supervising 
principals.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  professional 
sense,  and  in  the  usual  phraseology  of  our  occupa- 
tion, a  board  of  teachers,  not  of  laymen.  What  I 
want  to  find  out  is,  the  professional  ethics  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Pittsburg  teachers  by  a  commis- 
sion of  Pittsburg  teachers. 

The  Commission  refused  to  hear  appeals  against 
its  decision.  Its  stand  was  "'the  Commission  has 
carefully  considered  your  case;  this  is  its  decision; 
that  is  enough."  May  I  ask  what  the  effect  of  this 
stand  toward  teachers  is?  It  is  said  that  a  teacher 
commonly  takes  this  attitude  towards  those  over 
whom  she  has  authority.  Very  good.  Those  over 
whom  a  teacher  has  authority  are  children.  Is  a 
similar  attitude  toward  teachers  professional?  Try 
it  in  the  case  of  men  accepted  as  professionals. 

Suppose  that  a  law  were  passed  providing  that 
only  those  physicians  whom  a  board  of  physicians 
selected  should  be  allowed  to  practice  in  certain 
difficult  cases  for  which  the  fees  were  larger  than 
the  physicians  now  may  hope  for.  Or,  suppose  a 
law  were  passed  providing  that  only  such  lawyers 
as  were  selected  by  a  commission  of  lawyers  could 
appear  in  certain  higher  courts  where  the  fees  were 
higher.  Suppose  that  in  such  case  a  large  number 
of  applicants  were  turned  down  after  a  written  ex- 
amination, many,  in  their  own  judgment,  unjustly, 
what  would  be  the  professional  attitude  of  the  ex- 
amining lawyers  or  doctors  toward  their  fellow  prac- 
titioners? I  am  told  that  the  principles  of  profes- 
sional ethics  require  that  the  examiners  should  open 
then-  books,  re-examine  a  man's  papers  with  him 
and  assure  him,in  effect,  that  if  the  ratings  were 
wrong  they  would  be  corrected. 

This  is  what  the  New  York  examining  boards  do. 
Appeals  are  expected  and  even  invited. 

The  New  York  school  administration  extends 
this  invitation  even  to  pupils.  Every  principal 
knows  that  the  cases  of  successful  appeals  to  head- 
quarters by  rejected  candidates  are  not  uncommon 
at  all. 

In  its  refusal  to  permit  the  rejected  teachers  to  see 
their  papers  the  Pittsbui^g  commission  of  teachers 
took  the  stand  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
teachers  as  a  commission  of  lawyers  would  treat 
lawyers,  or  as  physicians  would  treat  physicians. 
The  Military  Theory. 

This  is  not  a  new  stand  with  regard  to  teachers. 
According  to  some,  it  is  the  underlying  American 
spirit  toward  teachers.    Assxmie,  say  some  men  in 
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practice,  an  unquest'onable  dictation  in  all  school 
orders.  I  remember  the  first  noted  educator  I  ever 
heard,  old  Father  Pierce,  away  back  in  1876.  He 
was  Michigan's  famous  systematizer.  I  remember 
his  emphatic  declaration  that  the  type  of  school 
organization  must  be  military — immediate  and  un- 
auestioning  obedience  to  orders.  Has  not  one  of 
the  significant  things  about  the  movement  of  edu- 
cation been  away  from  that  Casabianca  idea? 
Teachers  treated  like  soldiers,  without  encourage- 
ment to  think,  to  question,  and  to  originate,  are 
hardly  the  proper  guides  for  young  citizens  of  a  re- 
public who  must  soon  think  for  themselves.  The 
educational  magazines  give  one  the  idea  tha^  the 
military  type  of  educational  management  is  disap- 
pearing from  all  except  the  backwoods  towns  where 
they  still  expect  the  teacher  to  have  less  to  say 
and  think  than  the  hired  girl. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  any  one  think  this  about 
teachers,  but  it  is  peculiarly  distressing  to  fear  that 
our  own  people,  the  educators,  are  not  safe  from 
taking  such  a  stand. 

Goodness  me!  how  are  we  ever  going  to  get  a 
respectable  standing  if  our  own  family,  our  official 
papas  fail  to  treat  us  respectably? 

The  position  of  the  Pittsburg  teachers'  commis- 
sion was  characterized  by  one  of  the  men  I  talked 
with  as  "paternal."  Very  good.  The  Commission 
said  to  the  teacher  as  a  parent  says  to  a  child :  **  This 
is  my  decision;  I  will  not  talk  about  it;  I  say  so  and 
that  settles  it;  be  quiet."  This  is  a  proper  parental 
attitude  toward  children;  but  any  parent  who  main- 
tains it  toward  her  grown  daughters  is  a  fool.  It  is 
this  attitude  toward  teachers  that  makes  them 
mere  children  as  far  as  school  systems  are  concerned. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  Emerson  crucified  this 
scholastic  attitude  and  pierced  it  with  darts  of  ridi- 
cule. Its  persistence  seems  to  me  a  swaddling  band 
of  medievalism  that  makes  the  growth  of  the 
teaching  body  into  a  respected  profession  the 
despair  of  your  Vogelgesangs  and  Bardeens.  If 
your  children  are  childish  too  long  look  to  your  own 
style  with  them.  How  will  this  do  for  a  recipe 
for  making  teachers  reasonable,  patient,  and  loyal? 
Viz.:  Be  to  teachers  reasonable,  patient,  and  loyal. 
Assume,  even  beyond  our  present  capacity,  that  we 
are  reasonable.  Reason  with  us,  don't  bat  us.  By 
reason  and  by  reason  only  can  we,  and  you  who 
manage  us,  gain  reasonableness. 

The  attitude  of  the  teachers'  commission  of  Pitts- 
burg toward  the  Pittsburg  teachers  has  been 
exactly  that  attitude  that  writers  from  Charles 
Lamb  to  M)rra  Kelley  have  selected  as  the  typical 
contemptible  schoolmaster  stvle;  the  ipse  dixit  as- 
sumption of  authority,  the  fear  of  correction,  the 
petty  mind  autocratically  dominating  pettier  minds. 

In  one  newspaper  office  there  is  a  copy  of  a  signed 
statement  of  the  Pittsburg  teachers'  commission 
issued  last  December,  eight  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  protests  against  its  methods.  Eight 
months  of  commissional  silence  had  not  caused  the 
criticism  to  blow  over.  On  the  contrary  it  was  be- 
coming evident  that  the  Commission  itself  would  be 
blown  over  by  the  breath  of  objectors.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Commission  is  a  queer  educational 
document.    This  is  how  it  opens: 

The  Teachers'  Salary  Commiflsion  is  gratified  to  believe 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  confidence  in  the  Com- 
mission. By  declining  to  review  the  work  of  the  Commission 
the  Board  seems  to  bear  testimony  to  such  confidence.  The 
Commission  believes  that  it  ought  to  be  independent  and 
not  required  to  report  anything  but  results  and  that  by  not 
being  required  to  justify  any  of  its  decisions,  its  likelihood  of 
being  just  is  more  certain.  It  does  not  need  to  apologize 
or  to  defend  itself.  It  believes  that  promotion  by  test  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  efficiency  in  a  corps  of  city  teachers. 

"Among  the  Qualities  the  Commission  believes 
can  be  determined  by  test  are  manners,  habits,  love 


for  young,  tact,  and  loyalty  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession." 

Wonderful  Potency  of  Tests. 

Please  take  notice,  Herr  Vogelgesang.  There  is  a 
teachin  g  profession.  It  is  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
Furthermore,  Dr.  Rice  and  Professor  Thomdike, 
why  need  you  longer  deplore  the  absence  of  quanti- 
tative tests  of  educational  efficiency?  Go  to  Pitts- 
burg. Here  is  a  board  of  experts  who  can,  by  a 
test,  estimate  a  woman's  love  for  the  young,  and 
her  loyalty  to  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Commission  adds  that,  in  the  case  of  every 
teacher,  all  available  information  of  all  kinds  from 
all  reliable  sources  was  very  carefully  considered. 

This  I  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  irritating 
features  of  the  Commission's  work. 

"They  claimed  to  have  information  about  us," 
said  teachers,  "but  they  would  not  let  us  see  it,  nor 
tell  who  gave  it.  This  is  a  contemptible  manner  of 
judgment  to  use  officially  against  people  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  This  is  the  very  thing  Magna  Charta 
was  gained  to  defeat.  It  has  been  forbidden  by 
every  bill  of  rights,  and  most  of  the  State  constitu- 
tions since  this  nation  was  bom.  It  is  medieva- 
lism, not  Americanism.  In  this  country  the  wit- 
ness must  testify  openly  and  swear  to  his  testimony; 
the  Commission  has  assumed  the  right  to  judge  us  by 
ex  parte  statements  of  persons  whose  anonjnnity 
the  Commission  protects,  whose  statements  no 
teacher  can  disprove,  because  she  is  prevented 
from  knowing  wnat  they  are.  What  one  of  us  is 
safe  from  the  petty  prosecution  of  an  offended 
principal,  or  the  influence  of  a  politician  whose 
friends  want  our  positions?  This  method  of  secret 
report  is  the  acme  of  injustice." 

No  one  claims  that  our  New  York  system  is  per- 
fect, but  it  has  one  feature  that  is  recommend^  to 
Pittsburgers  for  study,  namely,  the  provision  in 
the  City  Charter  that  the  data  on  which  a  teacher's 
professional  status  is  based  must  be  open  to  her  in- 
spection. From  the  New  York  point  of  view  the 
stand  by  the  Pittsburg  Commission  in  this  matter 
is  intolerable.  Thru  the  remarkable  series  of 
educational  legislation,  continuing  from  the  earlier 
bills  of  Senator  Aheam  more  thka  a  dozen  years 
ago,  the  permeating  principle  has  been  the  protec- 
tion of  the  same  right  to  a  teacher  in  the  school 
system  that  an  ordinary  citizen  has  in  every-day 
Itfe.  It  looks  to  me  as  tho  the  Pittsburg  Com- 
mission, teachers  themselves,  took  a  stand  that 
made  the  teacher  worse  off  than  an  ordinaiy  citizen 
in  private  business,  and  not  in  the  public  service  at  all . 

I  say  this  after  discussing  the  case  with  the  credit 
man,  part  owner  of  a  large  jobbing  house.  He  said 
emphatically:  "No,  sir;  no  reputable  house  would 
make  a  practice  of  getting  information  about  the 
men  already  in  its  employ  in  that  way.  Even  in 
the  case  of  a  man  alleged  to  be  getting  into  gambling 
or  fast  habits,  I  would  not  keep  from  him  the 
source  and  details  of  any  information  brought  to 
me.  Whoever  uses  towards  his  men  methods  he 
isn't  willing  to  have  used  against  himself  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  giving  a  square  deal.  Make  a  man 
stand  for  what  he  tells.  Be  frank  and  open  with 
your  men.  The  detective  and  spotter  method  in 
the  management  of  women  in  a  school  system  is 
the  limit  of  the  contemptible." 

Venetian-Blind  Methods  of  Investigation. 

In  refusing  to  explain  how  they  reached  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  worthiness  or  imworthiness  of 
teachers  to  receive  those  corrected  salaries  which 
all  teachers  should  have  had  merely  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  rise  of  prices,  the  Commission  left  a  free  ^ 
field  to  rumor  and  gossip  for  devising  reasons  why  ' 
teachers  were  passed  or  rejected. 

The  air  of  secrecy  and  mystery  which  the  Com — 
mission  generated  around  il^lf  was  hospitable  to^> 
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all  sorts  of  inu^ginative  wraiths  which  made  an  im- 
pression on  many  who  care  for  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
don't  believe  the  stories  that  were  told  about  the 
Commission's  crimes,  but  they  boomeranged  around 
the  Commission  as  one  irreverent  teacher  remarks, 
"like  a  box  of  fireworks  set  off  without  any  owners." 
For  instance,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Commission  passed  teachers  up  or  down  without 
the  labor  of  looking  at  their  papers,  or  that  each 
member  of  the  Commission  was  allowed  to  pass  a 
certain  number  of  teachers  as  a  personal  perquisite, 
or  that  if  you  joined  a  certain  Sunday  school  class 
you  would  be  passed  all  right.  But  the  one  sure 
method  of  meeting  these  troublesome  stories  and 
of  answering  the  editorial  statements  of  the  Pitts- 
burg press  that  the  Commission  was  damaging  the 
schools  was  consistently  declined  by  the  Commis- 
sion.    It  would  not  open  its  records. 

The  Dispatch  says  it  put  the  public  schools  into 
a  state  of  chaos.  Make  allowance  for  newspaper 
exaggeration,  but  use  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  necessary  for  good  teaching 
and  see  whether  you  do  not  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  teaching  spirit  of  the  Pittsburg  schools 
has  been  wastefulTy  debilitated  by  an  obstinate  idea 
of  educators,  whose  effort  should  have  been  to 
conciliate,  encourage,  and  strengthen  a  company 
of  women  whose  work  under  ordinary  circumstances 
is  hard  enough,  God  knows.  If  you  had  a  racing 
stable  and  your  overseer  kept  your  horses  in  a  state 
of  panic  what  would  happen? 

There  is  a  level-headed  man  in  Pittsburg  by  the 
name  of  Heinz.  If  you  have  read  any  of  Dr.  Toll- 
man's articles  on  the  treatment  of  employes  you  may 
have  noticed  that  Heinz  has  fifty-seven  varieties  of 
consideration  for  his  help  over  and  above  the  usual 
factory  style  of  treating  operatives.  Mr.  Heinz 
doesn't  pose  as  a  philanthropist,  but  he  thinks  this 
kind  of  treatment  pays  in  getting  a  better  quality 
of  preserves  put  up  in  his  shops.  Believe  me,  the 
Pittsburg  picklers  are  a  happier  looking  company 
than  the  Pittsburg  teachers.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  hunted,  doubted,  strained  feeling  in  the 
Pittsburg  schools.  Pittsburgers  will  agree  that 
it  is  of  as  much  importance  to  have  their  children 
in  the  charge  of  happy  and  contented  women  as  it 
is  to  have  their  canned  tomatoes  entrusted  to 
comely  and  cheerful  girls. 

Another  Pittsburger,  Henry  Phipps,  is  known 
to  be  a  student  of  the  great  problem  of  better  living 
for  working  people.  "Prince  Charlie"  Schwab's 
talent  for  electrifying  large  bodies  of  workers  with 
loyal  enthusiasm  is  well  known;  while  Andrew 
Pittsburg  Carnegie  is  the  greatest  known  expert 
en  the  working  spirit.  Might  a  humble  student  of 
*' which  is  what  in  education"  respectfully  admon- 
ish Messrs.  Heinz,  Phipps,  Schwab,  and  Carnegie 
that  the  public  school  problem  wants  their  kind  of 
know-how  and  wants  it  right  now? 

Court  Wipes  Commission  off  the  Slate. 

Teachers  who  had  been  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  having  failed  in  the  first  tests  were  desired 
to  take  some  more.  A  peculiar  situation  developed. 
Even  tho  they  wanted  the  $100  a  year  advance  in 
wages,  the  teachers  like  the  colonists  in  the  early  days, 
declined  to  take  their  T.  Some  said,  "  I  passed  once 
but  was  marked  imjustly  or  not  marked  at  all.  If 
I  can't  fmd  out  why  I  failed  how  do  I  know  in  what 
specialty  to  improve?"  Then  the  unfortunate 
idea  spread  that  the  teachers  were  conspiring  to 
decline  the  increase  and  to  keep  out  of  the  tests. 
It  was  said  an  effort  would  be  made  to  punish  the 
ringleaders  who  had  more  influence  with  the  teachers 
than  the  Commission  had.  As  soon  as  frank  and 
open  protest  is  threatened  with  punishment  a  more 
unmanageable  opposition  appears,  the  secret  kind. 

Mr.  James  W.  Houston,  a  citizen  and  taxpayer,  a 
layman,  not  a  teacher  at  all,  brought  about  the  set- 


tlement of  the  strife.  He  says:  "I  didn't  believe 
that  it  could  be  possible  that  a  commission  of  edu- 
cators could  maintain  the  autocratic  attitude  that 
was  alleged,  but  when  I  found  what  their  stand  was, 
that  settled  me.  I  put  it  up  to  the  people  we  elect 
to  pass  on  the  actions  of  officials.  I  got  the  ques- 
tion where  it  belongs;  into  an  unprejudiced  court." 

The  teachers  who  constituted  the  Pittsburg 
Commission  have  received  a  humiliating  rebuke. 
Their  refusal  to  be  reasonable  with  those  of  their 
own  craft  has  been  their  complete  undoing.  The 
court  has  decided  that  there  isn't  any  Commission. 
All  their  report  blanks,  their  tests  of  teachers'  love 
of  children  and  "loyalty  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion," their  days  and  nights  of  discussion  and  reso- 
lutions is  a  dream. 

Set  up  a  tablet  to  the  Commission:  **in  memoriam 
CUJU8  in  memory  of  that  which  took  itself  too  seri- 
ously. We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  We  learned  to 
be  done  ourselves  by  trying  others  to  do." 

But  not  in  vain,  0  Pittsburg  Commission,  hast 
thou  enjoyed  thy  brief  authority.  In  the  history 
of  the  advancement  of  teaching  thou  shalt  forsooth, 
have  place,  and  peradventure  be  recorded  as  an 
additional  count  in  the  catalog  of  reasons  why 
we  do  not  constitute  a  profession  as  set  forth  by 
Herr  Heinrich  Vogelgesang. 


Needs  of  the  Schools  in  Washington. 

By  Supt.  William  E.  Chancellor. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  Report  1o  the  President,  which  was 
published  in  The  School  Journal  last  week. 

While  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  personal 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  school  work  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  have  made  sufficient  inquiries 
to  know  the  natural  policy  and  conditions.  Con- 
sidered, as  a  whole,  Mr.  Reynolds'  statement  is  fair, 
and  his  recommendations  are  excellent.  The  so- 
ciological point  of  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
is  the  right  one.  Even  the  educational  expert  would 
make  mcst  of  his  recommendations  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  He  may,  however,  extend  his  criti- 
cisms beyond  civic  needs  to  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  discipline,  to  building  construction,  and 
to  general  school  administration.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  the  statistics  on  file  in  this  office  that  the  school 
accommodations  are  seriously  inadequate.  The 
true  remedy,  I  believe,  is  to  build  a  number  of  large 
buildings  with  ample  grounds  about  them,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  abandon  small  old  buildings 
without  such  grounds. 

In  the  matter  of  high  school  attendance,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  President's  commissioner,  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  particularly  fortunate,  both 
in  respect  to  its  white  high  schools,  and  in  regard  to 
its  colored.  I  know  of  no  city  in  America  with  a 
population  of  over  1,000  people,  with  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  high  school  pupils  as  has  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Settlement  workers  and  other  critics  of  American 
public  education  have  been  making  a  great  deal, 
recently,  of  the  fact  that  of  five  children  entering 
the  school  at  six  years  of  age,  but  one  will  go  to  the 
high  school  at  fifteen.  But  so  far  from  criticising 
Washington  for  the  actual  condition,  the  city  should 
be  congratulated  that  relatively  it  is  so  good.       ^ 

If,  as  I  believe,  and  have  frequently  said  in  public 
addresses,  and  in  printed  matter,  "all  boys  and 
girls  should  go  to  school  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  quite  as  much  as  from  six  to  nine  years 
of  age,"  which  seems  to  be  the  opinion  also  of  the 
President's  commissioner,  then  we  shall  have  to 
apply  remedies  far  more  extensive  than  those  sug- 
gested in  his  communication.  These  remedies  in- 
clude the  expenditure  of  much  more  money  in  edu- 
cation, the  radical  improvement  of  grammar  school 
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work,  the  period  of  compulsory  education  advanced 
from  the  limit  of  fourteen  yeara  to  the  limit  of  nine- 
teen years,  the  establishment  of  special  high  schools 
of  a  very  different  character  from  those  now  main- 
tained, and  probably  the  assistance  of  parents  in 
supporting  their  children  at  school,  in  the  later 
years,  at  least,  of  their  attendance.  American  pub- 
lic opinion  is  not  yet  ready  for  these  extensive  and 
drastic  measures. 

The  President's  commissioner  suggests  that  every 
school  should  have  a  playroom,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
shower  bath.  I  most  heartily  agree.  But  such  ex- 
pensive items  cannot  well  be  provided  in  a  district 
that  maintains  the  policy  of  building  many  smaJl 
school  buildings.  I  understand  that  most  of  the 
schools  of  this  city  contain  but  eight  class-rooms,  a 
few  have  twelve,  very  few  have  more.  Let  the  Dis- 
trict adopt  in  its  city  section  the  standard  of  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  rooms,  then  it  would  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive to  secure  playgrounds,  a  gymnasium,  and 
shower  baths  for  each  building.  From  the  profes- 
sional point  of  view  it  would  seem  that  an  assembly 
room  IS  quite  as  important  as  playgrounds.  The 
collection  of  the  entire  school  for  morning  exercises 
produces  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  school,  of  im- 
measurable value  to  every  pupil,  and  therefore  to 
the  principal  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education  there.  It  should  be  understood  that 
in  advocating  baths  for  each  school  building  I  as- 
sume that  there  will  be  gymnastic  work. 

With  the  suggestion  that  the  public  school  build- 
ings should  be  utilized  for  evening  classes  and  for 
fublic  lectures  I  am  most  heartily  in  agreement, 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there  are  not  more 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  evening  schools  of  this 
city.  The  suggestion  that  literary  societies  and 
debating  clubs  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  school 
buildings  at  very  moderate  rentals  is  important. 
This  suggestion  also  we  must  all  cordially  indorse. 
It  is,  however,  conditioned  by  the  construction,  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  of  school  buildings  with  assembly 
rooms  for  such  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  system  of 
supervision  in  these  schools  is  cumbersome,  ineflB- 
cient,  and  uneconomical,  let  me  say  that  I  have  this 
matter  under  most  careful  consideration  now.  It 
must  be  understood  that  by  the  recent  act  of  (Con- 
gress there  are  now  two  school  systems  here.  More- 
over, there  have  been  imposed  upon  the  District 
two  kinds  of  supervision,  considered  mechanically — 
horizontal  supervision  by  means  of  a  high  school 
director,  a  grammar  school  director,  a  pnmary  di- 
rector, and  vertical  supervision,  thru  a  manual 
.  training  director,  and  various  division  supervisors. 

The  cross-sectioning  of  a  school  system  by  hori- 
zontal supervision  is  of  doubtful  expediency.  A 
still  worse  feature  of  the  system  is  the  remoteness 
of  the  supervision  from  the  class-room  teachers. 
All  my  life,  both  as  a  pupil  and  as  a  school  officer, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  a  system  of  supervision 
by  which  every  school  has  a  supervising  principal, 
where  the  number  of  classes  exceeds  twenty  there 
should  be  also  a  supervisory  head  of  the  department. 
This  brings  the  supervision  immediately  to  the 
teacher.  It  is  my  purpose,  as  soon  as  I  can  reach 
the  matter,  to  discover  what  the  cost  of  the  present 
system  is,  and  to  suggest  a  different  system  at  no 
greater  cost-  a  system  that  will  utilize  the  services 
of  the  present  supervisors,  by  a  method  somewhat 
of  the  character  augmented  by  these  comments. 

It  is  my  purpose  inunediately  to  investigate  the 
question  of  how  many  children  are  out  of  school. 
From  my  knowledge  of  school  statistics  generally  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  at  least  four  or 
five  thousand  children  of  school  age,  and  who  should 
be  in  school  therefore,  who  are  afloat  on  the  streets. 
The  comment  of  the  President's  commissioner  to  the 
effect  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  for  manual 


training  and  commercial  work  have  now  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  where  the  services  of  the  best 
available  talent  can  be  utilized  is  correct.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  still  paying  less  than  is  market 
value  of  the  services  of  desirable  persons. 
Number  of  Officers  Inadequate. 

The  number  of  attendance  officers  provided  by 
the  recent  legislation,  namely,  one  for  the  white 
schools  and  one  for  the  colored  schools,  I  find  to  be 
seriously  inadequate.  There  seems  to  be  required 
two  for  the  colored  schools  and  three  for  the  white, 
with  one  attendance  clerk  to  keep  the  records.  The 
salary  provided — $50  per  month — ^proves  to  be  alto- 
gether too  low  to  secure  competent  men.  It  would 
appear  to  me  desirable  that  of  the  six  persons  sug- 
gested, one  of  the  white  officers  should  be  a  woman, 
and  one  of  the  colored  officers  should  be  a  woman, 
but  the  rest  should  be  men. 

The  remark  by  the  commissioner  that  the  entire 
benefit  derived  from  the  public  schools  by  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  is  provided  by  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  is  superficially  true,  but  carefully 
considered  it  is  not  really  true.  The  teachers  of 
these  children  are  furnished  them  by  virtue  of  the 
high  school  and  normal  school  courses.  Moreover, 
the  general  standard  of  the  civilization  and  the  cul- 
ture about  them  is  produced  by  this  higher  work. 
A  grammar  school  graduate  may  know  less  than  a 
college  graduate,  but  the  presence  of  the  collie 
graduate  in  the  community  is  nevertheless  helpful 
to  him.  The  commissioner  again  refers  to  the 
rapid  decrease  in  attendance  thru  the  successive 
grades.  This  is  true  everywhere  in  the  world,  in 
China  as  well  as  in  America;  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  in 
Washington. 

Favors  More  Practical  Training. 

With  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioner  that  the 
training  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  be  more  practical  I  heartily  agree.  I  am  in 
favor  of  manud  training,  using  the  term  in  its  lai^gest 
sense,  for  the  children  of  professional  men  as  well 
as  for  the  children  of  manual  workers,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  attain  much 
more  training  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools. 

The  disintegration  of  the  American  home,  due  to 
the  stress  of  poverty  and  ignorance  in  the  pressure 
of  American  economic  life,  has,  it  is  true,  advanced 
very  far,  but,  with  the  President's  commissioner, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poor  feeding  of 
school  children  is  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  money 
to  buy  the  materials  for  food  as  to  lack  of  knowledge 
how  to  prepare  suitable  meals  from  such  materiaJ. 
The  final  suggestion  that  it  is  cheaper  to  educate 
than  to  pimish  is  based  upon  the  plamest  statistics. 
At  a  cost  of  $50  per  capita  it  would  be  possible  to 
maintain  in  Washington  the  best  public  schools  in 
America.  I  found  by  investigation  in  New  Jersey 
that  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  criminal  in 
the  penitentiary  was  sixty  times  as  much.  Practi- 
cally perfect  buildings  can  be  built,  with  ample 
grounds,  at  a  cost  of  $200  per  pupil  almost  any- 
where. The  allowance  of  cost  for  construction  of 
?snitentiaries  is  usually  about  ten  times  as  much, 
he  real  cost  of  crime,  however,  is  far  greater,  be- 
cause crime  is  far  more  extensive  in  its  effects  than 
upon  the  criminal  himself. 

The  District  of  (Columbia  is  fortimate  in  that  the  - 
President  of  the  United  States  has  taken  so  much  - 
interest  in  the  work  of  education  here.  Personally^  - 
I  desire  to  express  my  own  gratification  at  this  in-  • 
terest  and  at  the  careful  and  candid  report  which  :a 
has  been  submitted  by  Commissioner  Re3molds.  The  -^ 
fact  that  the  nation  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  the-^ 
schools,  that  this  is  a  political  capital,  annually^ 
visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  and  of^ 
foreigners,  certainly  warrants  a  desire  to  establish-^ 
here  the  model  public  schools  of  the  country. 
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Medical  Inspection  in  the  Public  Schools. 

From  a  Leaflet  Edited  by  Joseph  Lee  and  Margaret  Curtis  for  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 


The  bill  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League  to  establish  medical  inspection  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State  has  become  a  law.  It 
provides: 

L  That  the  school  committee  of  every  city  and 
town  shall  appoint  a  school  physician  for  every 
public  school  (the  same  physician,  of  course,  can  be 
assigned  to  several  schools),  and  shall  provide  that 
every  child  who  seems  to  be  in  ill  health  shall  be 
promptly  seen  by  the  school  physician. 

IL  That  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  children  in 
the  public  schools  shall  be  annually  tested  by  the 
teacners. 

No  expense  can  be  incurred  by  any  city  or  town 
until  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  has  been 
made.  The  tests  of  sight  and  nearing,  however, 
will  involve  no  expense  to  the  city  or  town  inas- 
much as  they  are  to  be  made  by  the  teachers,  and 
the  blanks  and  materials  for  making  them  are  to 
be  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Three  things  now  remain  to  be  done  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  this  most  important 
measure  made  effective: 

1.  To  interest  your  local  school  committee  in 
the  whole  subject  in  order  that  it  may  not  only  cause 
the  required  inspection  of  sight  and  hearing  to  be 
made,  but  may  have  it  made  as  carefully  and  ef- 
fectively as  possible,  and  may  in  general  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  opportunity  which  this  bill 
gives  for  making  a  careful  study  of  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  children  imder  its  care,  to  the  end 
that  the  schools  may  not  merely  fill  the  children  with 
knowledge  (or  attempt  to  do  so  in  ignorance  of  phy- 
sical defects  that  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
practically  impossible,  with  discouragement  and 
truancy  as  almost  inevitable  results),  but  may  turn 
them  out  strong  and  vigorous  men  and  women  able 
to  take  their  part  in  the  world's  work. 

In  Boston,  Fall  River,  Cambridge,  Maiden,  Brook- 
line,  and  Arlington,  the  appointing  of  the  school 
physicians  will  (imder  the  provision  that  where  the 
Board  of  Health  is  doing  it,  it  shall  keep  on),  be  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  not  of  the  school 
committee,  and  in  these  places  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  Board  of  Health  and  school  committee  shall 
both  be  interested. 

2.  Work  will  have  to  be  done  to  secure  appro- 
priation for  canying  out  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
requires  a  doctor's  visit  to  each  child  who  seems  in 
ill  health.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary,  in  each 
town,  that  the  school  committee  or  someone  else 
shall  see  that  the  town  warrant  contains  the  definte 
Question  whether  money  shall  be  appropriated  for 
this  specific  purpose  ("to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  502  of  the  Acts  of  1906,"  or  words  of  the 
same  import),  and  that  the  citizens  shall  vote  that 
it  be  so  appropriated.  The  first  town  meeting 
should  be  taken  advantage  of,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  begin  as  early  as  possible.  In  cities  it  will  be 
necessary  to  interest  the  city  council  and  secure  an 
appropriation  by  them. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  and  to  point  out 
how  small  an  appropriation  is  needed.  The  follow- 
ing schedule,  made  from  official  reports,  shows  what 
the  expense  has  actually  been  in  cities  and  towns 
where  the  system  has  been  in  operation  in  this  State. 
Note  that  in  large  places,  where  the  doctor  is  re- 
quired to  make  more  or  less  regular  visits  at  short 
intervals,  the  expense  is  about  $25  per  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  that  in  the  two  places,  Milton  and 
Andover,  where  the  doctor  comes  only  when  he  is 
sent  for — as  will  probably  be  the  practice  every- 
where, except  in  the  cities  and  largest  towns — ^the 
expense  is  about  $11  per  thousand  inhabitants  (bar- 


ring $50  spent  for  inspection  of  sight  and  hearing  in 
Milton,  which  under  our  law  would  be  done  by  the 
teachers) .  The  appropriation  ought  probably  to  be 
about  three  times  the  amount  needed,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  possible  epidemics. 

The  following  tymmary  of  the  cost  of  Medical  Inspection  where  it  now 
exists  in  Massachusetts  we  believe  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
column  giving  cost  per  thousand  inhabitants  is  merely  to  make  compari* 
ison  easier :  it  is  not  claimed  that  one  can  argue  directly  from  one  place 
to  another  on  that  basis. 


Place 

Popula- 
tion 

at 

Total 
Cost 

Cost  per 
xooo  in- 
habita's 

Remarks 

Boston 

595.380 

$300 

$10,300 

$17.00 

Daily  inspection.  Paid  by 
Board  of  Health. 

Cambridge 

97.434 

300 

1,600 

16.40 

Daily  inspection.  Paid  by 
Board  of  Health.  ($400 
for  parochial  schools  in- 
eluded;. 

Maiden 

38.037 

50 

300 

5.50 

The  inspectors  went  at 
this  low  pay  to  prove  its 
use.  They  visit  twice  a 
week  and  when  sent  for. 
Under  Board  of  Health. 

Salem 

37.637 

? 

? 

? 

Under  School  Committee. 

Chelsea 

37.389 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Under  School  Committee. 
3  doctors  give  their  time. 

Waltham 

26,383 

300 

600 

33.70 

Under  School  Committee : 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Teachers  test  eyes. 

Marlborough 

M.073 

— 

30O 

14.30 

Under  School  Committee. 

Towns 
Brookline 

a3.436 

- 

about 
680 

— 

Board  of  Health.  Eight 
inspectors  paid  $1.00  a 
vitlt.  Two  or  three  visits, 
weekly. 

Arlington 

9.668 

300 

300 

30.00 

Board  of  Health.  Daily 
inspection. 

Winchester 

8,343 

300 

300 

33.00 

School  Committee.  Visiti 
once  in  ten  days. 

Milton 
Andover 

7.054 
6.633 

•80 

about 
70 

11.30 
10.50 

School  Committee.  Doc- 
tor comes  when  sent  for. 
Eye  and  ear  examination 
made  by  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Training. 

School  Committee.  Doc- 
tor comes  when  sent  for. 

*  This  was  the  cost  of  actual  medical  inspection.  Milton  also  paid  $50 
for  tests  of  sight  and  hearing,  which  under  our  bill  would  be  done  by 
teachers  without  extra  pay. 

Against  the  expense  must  be  placed  the  saving  to 
the  community  from  cutting  off  one  of  the  chief 
channels  for  the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  es- 
pecially diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  a  saving  not 
only  in  the  life  and  health  of  the  children,  but  in 
that  of  the  community  at  large.  Where  the  com- 
mimity  supports  a  hospital  it  will  probably  save  in 
dollars  and  cents,  as  a  community,  as  Boston  has 
undoubtedly  done.  When  it  has  no  hospital  the 
saving  will  be  as  great,  but  it  will  be  to  the  individual 
citizen  in  avoiding  loss  of  work  and  doctor's  bills. 

3.  Citizens  in  general  should  be  interested  in 
order  to  carry  thru  the  appropriation,  whether 
by  town  meeting  or  city  council,  and  also  in  order 
that  parents  may  appreciate  the  importance  of 
acting  upon  the  notices  in  regard  to  their  children's 
health,  which  they  will  receive  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
spection provided  for  in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  specially  appropriate  subject  for  women 
to  take  hold  of,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  effectiveness 
of  the  law  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  interest 
which  the  children  s  mothers  take  in  it. 

Besides  getting  medical  inspection  enforced,  local 
improvement  societies  can  do  much  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  hygienic  conditions  in  the  school 
buildings,  with  especial  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  light,  and  with  further  attention  to  such 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  children 
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as  baths,  playgrounds,  the  proper  care  of  clothes, 
and  the  formation  of  special  classes  for  children  of 
inferior  mental  power. 

Methods. 

In  the  matter  of  sight  and  hearing  tests,  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  law  that  the  method  of  making  these 
tests  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  that  printed  directions  for  making  them 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  tests  are  to  be  made  by  the  teachers,  and 
a  teacher  who  knows  the  children  can  test  both  the 
sight  and  hearing  for  each  child  in  about  five  min- 
utes. 

As  regards  the  visitation  by  school  doctors,  prob- 
ably the  best  method  in  a  city  or  other  congested 
district  where  the  schools  are  large,  is  to  have  the 
doctor  call  every  day,  or  at  least  several  times  a 
week,  and  look  over  all  the  children  referred  to  him 
by  the  teachers  as  seeming  to  be  in  ill  health,  or  re- 
turning after  an  unexplained  absence,  as  provided 
in  the  bill.  The  doctor  should  also,  in  some  cases, 
inspect  the  school  building.  And  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  he  should  establish  good  relations  with 
the  teachers,  should  occasionally  visit  the  rooms 
and  take  a  general  look  at  the  children;  and  in  gen- 
eral make  the  teachers  feel  that  he  is  ready  to  be 
consulted.  He  can  easily  give  the  teachers  a  few 
points  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  commoner  and 
more  infectious  forms  of  disease,  such  as  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  also  such 
chronic  troubles  as  chorea  (St.  Vitus  Dance),  and 
anemia. 

The  method  of  sending  for  the  doctor  will,  of 
course,  vary  in  different  towns.  In  some  places 
they  put  up  a  card,  as  for  an  ice  man;  the  com- 
moner method  is  by  telephone,  usually  thru  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  places  where  the 
doctor  is  supposed  to  make  a  daily  visit,  the  usual 
payment  is  $200  a  year.  In  the  places  where  he 
comes  only  when  sent  for,  the  payment  is  by  the 
visit  at  whatever  is  the  ordinary  local  rate,  counting 
the  whole  school,  however,  as  one  patient  unless 
the  visit  lasts  over  an  hour. 

Note  that  Section  5  provides  for  examination  of 
every  child  "to  ascertain  whether  he  is  suffering 
from  defective  sight  or  hearing,  or  from  any  other 
disability  or  defect  tending  to  prevent  his  receiving 
the  full  benefit  of  his  school  work,  or  requiring  a 
modification  of  the  school  work  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  child,  or  to  secure  the  best  educational 
results." 

This  may  be  interpreted  to  include  nervous  weak- 
ness, anemia,  bad  teeth,  and  many  other  matters. 
Brookline  has  already  begun  the  examination  of 
children's  teeth  in  one  of  the  schools. 

The  Massachusetb  Law. 

The  following  is  the  complete  text  of  the  law  as 
it  stands.    Acts  and  Resolves,  1906,  Chapter  502: 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS 

Be  it  enacted f  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town 
in  the  Commonwealth  shall  appoint  one  or  more  school  physi- 
cians, shall  assign  one  to  each  public  school  within  its  city 
or  town,  and  shall  provide  them  with  all  proper  facilities  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  prescribed  in  this  act; 
provided,  however,  that  in  cities  wherein  the  Board  of  Health 
is  already  maintaining,  or  shall  hereafter  maintain  sub- 
stantially such  medical  inspection  as  this  act  requires,  the 
Board  of  Health  shall  appoint  and  assign  the  school  physician. 

Section  2.  Every  school  physician  shall  make  a  prompt 
examination  and  diagnosis  of  all  children  referred  to  him. as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  such  further  examination  of 
teachers,  janitors,  and  school  buildings  as  in  his  opinion  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  require. 

Section  3.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  school  physician  for  examination  and  diagnosis 


every  child  returning  to  school  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Health  after  absence  on  account  of  illness  or  from 
unknown  cause;  and  every  child  in  the  schools  under  its 
jurisdiction  who  shows  signs  of  being  in  ill  health,  or  of  suf- 
fering from  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  unless  he  is  at 
once  excluded  from  school  by  the  teacher;  except  that  in 
case  of  schools  in  remote  and  isolated  situations  the  school 
committee  may  make  such  other  arrangements  as  may  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  4.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  notice  of 
the  disease  or  defects,  if  any,  from  which  any  child  is  found 
to  be  suffering  to  be  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  When- 
ever a  child  shows  symptoms  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  chickenpox,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  or  influenza, 
tonsilitis,  whooping  cough,  mumps,  scabies,  or  trachoma,  he 
shall  be  sent  home  immediately,  or  as  sooir  as  safe  and  proper 
conveyance  can  be  found,  and  the  Board  of  Health  shall  at 
once  be  notified 

Section  5t  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town 
shall  cause  every  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  separately 
and  carefully  tested  and  examined  at  least  once  in  every 
school  year  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  suffering  from  defective 
sight  or  hearing,  or  from  any  other  disability  or  defect  tending 
to  prevent  his  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  his  school  work, 
or  requiring  a  modification  of  the  school  work  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  child,  or  to  secure  the  best  educational 
results.  The  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  shall  be  made  by 
teachers.  The  committee  shall  cause  notice  of  any  defect 
or  disability  requiring  treatment  to  be  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  child,  and  shall  require  a  physical  record  of 
each  child  to  be  kept  in  such  form  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  prescribe. 

Section  6.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  prescribe 
the  directions  for  tests  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  prescribe  and  furnish  to  school  committees 
suitable  rules  of  instruction,  test-cards,  blanks,  record  books, 
and  other  useful  appliances  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  and  shall  provide  for  pupils  in  the  normal  schools 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of  testing  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  children.  The  State  Board  of  Education. 
may  expend  during  the  year  1906  a  sum  not  greater  than 
$1,500,  and  annually  thereafter  a  sum  not  g^reater  than  $500 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  material  required  by  this 
act. 

Section  7.  The  expense  which  a  city  or  town  may  incur 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  herein  vested  in  the  school  com- 
mittee or  Board  of  Health,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  cities  by 
the  city  council,  and  in  towns  by  a  town  meeting.  The  ap- 
propriation shall  precede  any  expenditure  or  any  indebted- 
ness which  may  be  incurred  under  this  act,  and  the  sum  ap- 
propriated shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  appropriation  in  the 
municipality  where  it  is  made.  Such  appropriation  need  not 
specify  to  what  section  of  the  act  it  shall  apply,  and  may  be 
voted  as  a  total  appropriation  to  be  applied  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  fiiBt  day  of 
September  in  the  year  1906.     (Approved  June  20,  1906.) 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures  radically— that  is,  it  removes 
the  root  of  disease.    That's  better  than  lotting  the  branches. 
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Educational  Organization  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

General  Rules  Adopted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  Now  in  Force,  Enacted  September 

20, 1905,  Amended  April  6,  1906. 


Organization. 

EDUCATION  Department. 
The  Education  Department  embraces  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  entire  field  of  educational  super- 
vision and  administration  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  therein  all  departments  of  the 
University. 

commissioner  of  education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  the  chief 
executive  oflScer  of  the  Education  Department  and 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University.  He  shall 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  submit 
matters  for  their  consideration  and  be  free  to 
participate  in  all  discussions.  He  may,  in  his 
discretion,  make  or  authorize  suspensions  of,  and 
when  in  his  judgment  delay  would  be  harmful  or 
particularly  imdesirable  he  may  make  suitable 
changes  in,  the  Regents  rules  relating  to  matters 
of  routine  and  details,  reporting  such  changes  of 
rules  to  the  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Regents. 
And,  conformably  to  law  and  the  established  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  he  shall  have  full  dis- 
cretionary power  to  use,  and  direct  the  use  of, 
means  and  methods  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
statutes  of  this  State  relating  to  education. 
assistant  commissioners  and  chiefs  of  divisions. 

There  are  three  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation who  shall  aid  and  represent  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
exercise  in  his  stead  such  of  his  functions  and  powers 
as  he  shall  delegate  to  them,  and  exercise  such  au- 
thority and  render  such  service  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University.  In  the  absence 
or  inability  to  act  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Department 
may  require,  any  one  of  such  Assistant  commis- 
sioners may,  in  numerical  order,  act  in  his  stead. 
In  addition  to  other  duties,  the  especial  fields  of 
labor  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  shall  be  as 
follows: 

The  First  Assistant  Commissioner  shall  have 
chaise  of  higher  education,  including  matters 
relating  to  universities,  colleges,  professional  and 
technical  schools,  and  to  the  execution  of  educa- 
tional laws  concerning  the  professions.  He  shall  also 
have  general  charge  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 
State  Library  and  of  the  Division  of  Educational 
Extension. 

The  Second  Assistant  Commissioner  shall  have 
charge  of  secondary  education,  including  matters 
relating  to  academies,  academic  departments,  acade- 
mic schools,  high  schools,  the  training  of  teachers 
therefor,  and  to  the  State  Normal  College. 

The  Third  Assistant  Commissioner  shall  have 
charge  of  elementary  education,  including  matters 
relating  to  all  schools  below  the  academic  grade, 
and  of  the  training  of  teachers  therefor,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  matters  relating  to  normal 
schools,  teachers'  training  schools  and  classes, 
teachers'  certificates,  institutes,  and  of  the  Division 
of  School  Libraries. 

Subject  to  the  direction  and  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  to  the  direction  and  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Assistant  com- 
missioners and  Chiefs  of  Divisions  in  the  Education 
Department  may  make  suitable  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  their  respective  fields  of  labor 
and  divisions  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  work  assigned  to  them,  including 
when  contributory  thereto  the  arranging  of  courses 
of  study  and  syllabuses  thereof,  and  the  preparation 


and  conduct  or  direction  of  examinations  as  tests 
of  attainments  and  bases  for  awarding  credentials. 

REGENTS  MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Regents  shall  be  held 
at  the  Education  Department  in  the  Capitol  at 
11:30  A.  M.  on  the  second  Thursday  in  December 
in  each  year.  And  the  Chancellor  is  requested  to 
call  other  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  same  place 
and  hour  about  once  every  two  months,  except 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
[As  amended  April  26,  1906.] 

At  Regents  meetings  the  order  of  business  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Roll  call. 

2.  Approval  of  journal  of  previous  meeting. 

3.  Matters  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
Board. 

4.  Communications  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

5.  Reports  of  committees,  (a)  standing;  (6)  special. 

6.  Matters  on  the  table. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

8.  Adjournment. 

COMMITTEES. 

At  each  annual  meeting  the  Chancellor  shall 
appoint  standing  committees  of  three  Regents  each, 
as  follows; 

1.  On  charters. 

2.  On  elementary  education. 

3.  On  secondary  education. 

4.  On  higher  education. 

5.  On  educational  extension. 

6.  On  examinations. 

7.  On  the  State  Library. 

8.  On  State  science  work. 

9.  On  finance. 
10.  On  legislation. 

There  shall  also  be  a  standing  law  committee 
composed  of  all  the  Regents  who  are  members  of 
the  bar,  to  which  shall  be  referred  questions  of  legal 
interpretation  or  on  which  legal  advice  is  needed. 
The  chairman  of  such  committee  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Chancellor  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Each  committee  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
named  by  the  Chancellor  in  any  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Regents;  and  shall  also  meet  at  the 
time  and  place  designated  by  its  chairman  in  his 
call  therefor,  which  shall  also  be  mailed  to  each 
member  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  appointed 
time. 

Any  other  Regent  present  at  a  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee may,  upon  invitation,  sit  therewith  as  a 
member  of  that  session. 

JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  cause  a 
complete  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  be  kept,  and,  as  the  official  record 
thereof,  after  approval  by  the  Board,  have  two 
original  copies  prepared  upon  enduring  paper  from 
the  type  used  in  printing  the  approved  minutes; 
authenticate  such  copies  by  his  official  signature 
and  the  seal  of  the  University,  and  from  time  to 
time  have  accumulated  copies  bound  in  form 
suitable  for  permanent  preservation.  He  shall 
also,  as  occasions  therefor  arise,  likewise  authenticate 
further  copies  of,  or  extracts  from,  such  journal. 
ACCOUNTS,  MONEYS,  ETC. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  cause  accu- 
rate records  of  all  business  transactions  and  detailed 
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accounts  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  to  be  kept  in  his  office,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Board  at  each  meeting  the  cer- 
tificate of  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Comp- 
troller that  such  records  and  accoimts  are  properly 
kept  and  are  correct,  and  that  the  balances  called 
for,  subject  to  his  control,  are  on  deposit  with  the 
National  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHANCELLOR. 

In  intervals  between  Regents  meetings,  or  in 
cases  for  which  no  other  method  is  provided,  the 
Chancellor  may  in  his  discretion  appoint  any  com- 
mittee, council,  examiner,  or  honorary  official 
required  by  law  or  rule  or  by  vote  of  the  Regents 
or  of  the  University  Convocation,  and  any  special 
committee  requested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  may  appoint  delegates  for  occasions 
where  in  his  judgment  it  is  proper  and  desirable  that 
the  University  be  represented. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  REMOVALS. 

Positions  in  the  Education  Department  shall  be 
created  and  the  salaries  thereof  be  fixed  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Regents.  Appointments  thereto 
and  removals  therefrom  shall,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  be  immediately 
operative,  but  shall  not  continue  in  effect  beyond 
tne  adjournment  of  the  succeeding  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  unless  then  approved  by  them. 
The  Commissioner  of  education  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, emplov  such  temporary  assistance  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  Department  shall  require,  and  fix 
the  compensation  therefor. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  DIVISIONS. 
Under  the  discretionary  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  resources  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Education  Department  shall  be 
available  for  use  and  the  services  of  their  employes 
transferable  in  aid  of  the  work  of  any  division  of 
the  Department. 

WORKING  HOURS  AND  VACATIONS. 
The  regular  working  hours  shall  be  from  9  A.  M. 
till  5  P.  M.  on  week  days  other  than  Saturday, 
when  they  shall  end  at  noon.  One  hour,  between 
12  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  will  be  allowed  for  luncheon. 
So  far  as  the  needs  of  the  service  shall  permit, 
regular  employes  will  be  given  in  each  year  vaca- 
tions not  exceeding  30  calendar  days 

The  University  Convocation. 

Time. — The  University  Convocation  shall  be  held 
annually  at  the  Capitol,  on  such  days  as  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
determine.    [As  amended  April  26,  1906.] 

Object. — Its  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  and 
formulate  educational  opinion;  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  experience  may  suggest,  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  educational  forces  to  advance  edu- 
cational interests. 

Membership. — The  Convocation  shall  include  all 
educational  officers,  teachers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  educational  well-being  of  the  State. 

Officers. — The  University  officers  shall  be  the 
permanent  officers  of  the  Convocation. 

Advisory  Bodies. 

Councils. — Convocation,  college,  academic,  li- 
brary, and  medical  councils  of  five  each,  to  serve  as 
advisory  bodies  with  which  the  University  officers 
may  consult  regarding  prominent  interests  and 
classes  of  institutions  in  the  University,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  one  councilor  each 
year  to  serve  for  five  years.  The  deans  of  the  den- 
tal, pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medical  schools  shall 
constitute  similar  councils  to  represent  respectively 
dental  and  veterinary  medical  interests. 


Incorporation,  Admission,  and  Rejistfation  of  Fdocallonaf 
Institutioni. 
absolute  charter. 
No  educational  instituition  will  be  given  an  abso- 
lute charter  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  imless 
it  has  the  follow  ng  resources:   For  a  college,  $500,- 
000,  for  a  medical  school,  $50,000,  for  an  academy, 
$5,000,  for  a  public  library,  $1,000. 
PROVISIONAL  charter. 
An  institution  holding  a  provisional  charter  shall 
in  all  cases  print  the  words  "imder  provisional  char- 
ter" after  its  name  wherever  it  is  printed  by  author- 
ity of  the  institution. 

LIMITED  CHARTER. 

The  Regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  issue  a 
limited  charter  to  an  institution  which  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity. An  institution  holding  such  a  charter  has 
the  powers  and  immunities  of  a  corporation  created 
under  general  laws  but  is  not  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  the  University.  Such  an  institution  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Regents  and  be  subject  to 
their  visitation. 

APPLICATION. 

An  educational  institution  desiring  admission  to 
or  incorporation  or  registration  by  the  University 
must  file  a  written  application  giving  the  informa- 
tion requested  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Such  application  must 
be  on  file  in  the  Education  Department  at  least  10 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  at  which 
action  thereon  is  to  be  taken. 

LIQUIDATION. 

In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  a  corporation  by 
decree  of  the  Regents,  unless  recourse  shall  be  had 
to  the  courts  therefor,  its  liquidation  shall  be  con- 
ducted imder  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  by  a  procedure  analogous,  so  far  as 
applicable,  to  the  provisions  of  title  2  of  chapter  15 
of  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

REGISTRATION. 
An  institution  maintaining  a  standard  of  edu- 
cational work  and  equipment  and  possessing  re- 
sources approved  by  the  Regents  may  be  registered 
in  full  or  in  part  by  the  University.    Foreign  insti- 
tutions must  maintain  standards  and  have  equip- 
ment and  resources  at  least  equal  to  those  required 
of  similar  institutions  in  this  State.    The  work  of 
students  in  institutions  thus  registered   shall  be 
accepted  so  far  as  it  is  equivalent  to  University 
standards  and  may  be  applied  toward  credential 
granted  by  the  Regents.    No  school  in  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  be  registered  imtil  its  work  has 
been  examined  and  favorably  reported  by  a  Depart- 
ment inspector,  nor  until  it  has  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment the  annual  report  required  of  University  insti- 
tutions.   Schools  seeking  registration  shall  be  in- 
spected only  on  request  of  their  officers  and  on 
agreement  to  pay  $20  for  each  annual  inspection 
until   the   request   is   withdrawn.    No   institution  ^ 
which  does  not  hold  a  certificate  imder  seal  from^ 
the  University  that  it  has  been  registered  for  the^ 
current  academic  year  as  meeting  all  University^ 
standards  prescribed  for  that  grade  of  institution^ 
shall  be  entitled  to  print  the  word  "registered"* 
after  its  corporate  name. 

COLLEGE  DEFINED. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  mus^^^ 
have  at  least  six  professors  giving  their  entire  tim»^ 
to  college  or  university  work,  a  course  of  four  fuEli 
years  of  college  grade  in  liberal  arts  and  science^ 
and  should  require  for  admission  not  less  than  tbr= 
usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  pr 
aration,  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  pf 
academic  or  grammar  school  studies. 
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STOCK  OR  BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS. 
No  educational  institution  or  association  incor- 
porated or  conducted  as  a  business  enterprise  so 
that  any  part  of  its  assets  or  income  mav  be  divided 
among  stockholders  or  members,  shall  have  Uni- 
versity membership  or  share  in  any  grant  of  public 
money  or  publish  itself  as  holding  its  charter  from 
or  having  any  connection  with  the  University  except 
in  words  for  the  use  of  which  it  has  written  permis- 
sion from  the  Regents.  If  subject  to  University 
supervision,  it  shall  use  the  words  ''chartered  as  a 
stock  (or  business)  corporation"  or  some  other 
descriptive  word  or  phrase  accepted  by  the  Regents 
as  sufficiently  indicating  its  proprietary  character 
wherever  the  fact  of  its  incorporation  is  printed. 
This  regulation  shall  apply  to  all  corporations  hold- 
ing limited  charters  from  the  University  and  also 
to  every  association  or  institution  under  University 
supervision  not  so  organized  that  all  its  assets  and 
receipts  from  tuition  or  other  sources  must  be  used 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  without 
profit  to  stockholders,  officers,  or  teachers  beyond 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  actually  ren- 
dered. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

An  incorporated  free  public  library  or  one  con- 
trolled by  an  incorporated  institution  may,  on 
request  of  its  trustees  and  after  official  inspection, 
be  registered  and  certified  under  the  University 
seal  and  entitled  to  such  privileges  as  are  provided 
by  sections  37,  47,  and  50  of  the  University  law. 

Requirements  for  Admbsion  of  Secondary  Schools. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  DEPART- 
MENT. 

(a)  It  must  be  in  a  union  school. 

(6)  Approved  academic  instruction  must  be  given 
for  at  least  175  days  in  each  year. 

(c)  The  school  must  give  approved  instruction 
in  preacademic  grades;  provide  adequate  equip- 
ment and  teaching  force,  and,  in  schools  of  high 
school  grade,  must  have  at  least  two  teachers  whose 
time,  so  far  as  needed,  is  given  to  academic  work. 

(d)  There  must  be  in  regular  attendance  at  least 
five  academic  students  who  hold  a  preliminary  cer- 
tificate or  its  accepted  equivalent. 

ifi)  The  school  must  furnish  suitable  apparatus 
and  reference  books  relating  to  the  subjects  of 
study. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMOBNTS  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  GRADES 
OF    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

(a)  A  school  of  junior  grade  must  maintain  an 
approved  one  year  course  of  study  that  includes 
English,  mathematics,  and  science,  and  does  not 
exceed  the  minimum  prescribed  for  a  school  of  mid- 
dle grade,  and  must  have  apparatus  worth  at  least 
$100  and  a  library  worth  not  less  than  $200. 

(6)  A  school  of  middle  grade  must  maintain  an 
approved  two  year  course  of  study  which  includes 
that  required  for  a  school  of  junior  grade  and  his- 
tory and  additional  work  in  English  and  mathe- 
matics, but  not  exceeding  the  minimum  prescribed 
for  a  school  of  senior  grade.  It  must  have  appara- 
tus worth  at  least  $150  and  a  library  worth  not  less 
than  $300. 

(c)  A  school  of  senior  grade  must  maintain  an 
approved  three  year  course  of  study  which  includes 
that  required  for  a  school  of  middle  grade  and  addi- 
tional work  in  history  and  English,  and  must  have 
apparatus  worth  at  least  $200  and  a  library  worth 
not  less  than  $400. 

(d)  A  school  of  high  school  grade  must  main- 
tain an  approved  four  year  course  of  study  which 
includes  all  reauired  for  a  school  of  senior  grade  and 
additional  work  in  English,  and  must  have  appara- 
tus worth  at  least  $250  and  a  library  worth  not  less 
than  $500. 


(e)  Schools  of  senior  and  high  school  grade  must 
provide  sufficient  laboratory  facilities  suitable  for 
individual  experimentation,  and  in  all  of  the  grades 
there  must  be  a  minimum  of  18  recitation  periods 
in  each  school  week. 

ENGLISH  REQUIREMENTS. 

To  maintain  approved  standing  and  the  right  to 
share  in  grants  from  the  academic  fund,  all  secondary 
schools  in  the  University  must  require  each  class, 
thruout  its  course,  to  have  in  each  school  week  at 
least  three  recitations  in  English,  which  shall  include 
the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
and  practice  in  English  composition. 

ACADEMY  CHANGED  TO  ACADFJ«IC  DEPARTMENT. 

An  academy  adopted  or  leased  as  the  academic 
department  of  a  union  school  may  retain  its  mem- 
bership in  the  University  if  the  Board  of  Education 
request  it  and  notify  the  Regents  in  writing  that 
they  intend  to  maintain  at  least  the  standards 
required  for  admission. 

Apportionment  for  Academic  Quota  and  Attendance,  for  Tuition 
of  Nonresident  Students  and  for  Library  Books  and  Apparatus. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

No  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  academy 
shall  share  in  these  apportionments  unless  it  makes 
proper  provision  for  not  less  than  175  days  of  actual 
academic  instruction,  shows  an  aggregate  academic 
attendance  of  not  less  than  1,000  days  for  the  school 
year,  provides  a  school  building  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  maintains  a  course  of 
study  of  prescribed  standard,  takes  the  academic 
examinations  prescribed  by  the  Regents,  and  meets 
all  other  requirements.  This  rule  shall  not  prohibit 
an  apportionment  for  libraries  on  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionments to  common  school  districts.  [As  amended 
April  26,  1906.] 

QUOTA  AND  ATTENDANCE  MONEY. 

No  academic  department  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Quota  of  $100  or  to  any  apportionment  based  upon 
the  attendance  of  academic  students  for  the  year 
diuing  which  it  is  admitted  unless  its  application 
for  admission,  showing  that  all  the  required  condi- 
tions for  admission  have  been  met,  has  been  filed 
prior  to  August  1  of  the  year  during  which  it  was 
admitted;  or  unless  it  is  a  school  established  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  a  city  or  district  already 
maintaining  an  academic  department  which  is  a 
member  of  the  University.  [As  amended  April 
26,  1906.] 

ACADEMIC  STUDENTS. 

Academic  students  counted  for  apportionment 
shall  be  those  who  have  passed  all  preliminary  or 
preacademic  subjects  or  who  hold  credentials  ap- 
proved by  the  (Commissioner  of  Education  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  preliminary  certificate  and  are 
enrolled  in  a  secondary  school  of  the  University. 

CONSOLIDATION. 
If  two  schools  unite,  the  apportionment  due  both 
for  the  cxurent  year  shall  be  paid  to  the  one,  except 
that  only  one  quota  of  $100  shall  be  paid.  If  an 
academy  becomes  the  academic  department  of  a 
union  school  by  lease  or  adoption,  the  apportion- 
ment due  the  academy  for  the  current  year  shall  be 
paid  to  the  union  school  on  the  report  of  a  Depart- 
ment inspector  that  the  work  is  satisfactorily  con- 
tinued, but  only  one  quota  of  $100  shall  be  paid  to 
any  one  institution  in  the  same  year. 

TUmON  OF  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS. 

No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  from 
public  moneys  for  the  tuition  of  nonresident  aca- 
demic students,  unless  such  students  while  under 
instruction — 

(a)  Resided  in  a  district  of  this  State  which  did 
not  then  contract  under  chapter  265  of  the  laws  of 
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1903,  with  another  district  maintaining  an  academic 
department. 

(6)  Resided  in  a  district  of  this  State  which  did 
not  then  maintain  an  academic  department. 

(c)  Were  not  then  members  of  a  teachers'  train- 
ing class  or  training  school,  for  whose  tuition  therein 
the  State  made  other  provision. 

(d)  Were  in  attendance  at  least  eight  weeks. 

(e)  Were  duly  qualified  for  admission  in  the  man- 
ner directed  by  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education. 

FOR  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 

To  obtain  an  apportionment  from  the  academic 
fund  for  buying  needed  and  suitable  books  or  appa- 
ratus, an  institution  must  be  registered  as  in  good 
standing  in  the  University  for  that  year  and  must 
show  that  twice  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
asked  for  has  been  actually  expended  for  approved 
books  or  apparatus.    [As  amended  April  26,  1906.] 

BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS  ALLOWED. 

Standard  books  for  reading  and  reference,  cyclo- 
pedias when  conditions  warrant,  pictures,  and  appa- 
ratus essential  for  the  proper  teaching  of  academic 


and  preacademic  subjects  of  approved  courses,  and, 
for  rural  school  districts,  approved  books,  geo- 
graphical maps  and  a  globe,  may  be  included;  but 
not  unboimd  periodicals,  professional  or  technical 
collections,  series  or  sets  of  books  by  different 
authors,  musical  instruments,  singing  books  or  text 
books,  furniture,  fixtures,  benches,  machinery, 
chemicals,  or  supplies  consumed  in  using.  No 
duplication  will  be  made  for  gifts  of  books  or  appa- 
ratus. [As  amended  April  26,  1906.] 
PROTECTION  AGAINST  LOSS. 

Every  allotment  for  books  or  apparatus  shall  be 
made  upon  condition  that  in  case  the  institution 
is  closed,  falls  below  the  standard  of  admission,  or 
for  any  cause  is  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  Uni- 
versity, then  the  books  and  apparatus  bought  with 
its  apportionment  and  with  the  equal  amount 
raised  locally  shall  be  returned  to  the  University 
to  be  distributed  to  other  similar  institutions;  or, 
at  the  option  of  the  institution,  it  may  return  instead 
of  the  books  and  apparatus  the  total  amoimt  of 
money  received  from  the  University  for  books  and 
apparatus. 


The  Manual  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual  Training  in  the  New  York  City  Schools. 
[Part  of  Address  at  the  Opening^  Exercises  of  the  University  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University,  September  22.] 


The  drawing  and  design,  the  shopwork,  and  the 
various  forms  of  construction  done  in  the  element^uy 
schools  form  the  manual  arts.  As  school  activities 
these  are  daily  coming  to  play  a  more  important 
part.  They  are  no  longer  laughed  at  as  fads,  or 
sneered  at  as  non-essentials.  Medical  men  and 
school  men  have  agreed  that  the  child  who  is  to 
grow  to  skilful  and  intelligent  manhood  must  be 
given  ample  om)ortunity  to  use  his  hands  in  varied 
occupations.  The  approval,  too,  of  business  men 
and  manufacturers  has  been  given  to  such  teaching, 
for  these  see  our  need  for  every  ounce  of  technical 
skill  the  country  can  command  that  we  may  meet 
foreign  industrial  competition.  The  latter  is  now 
keen,  and  is  certain  in  the  future  to  become  keener. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  length  of  school  life 
increase.  The  boy  now  spends  more  months  in 
school  each  year,  and  more  years  in  school  than 
formerly.  He  is  busy  with  school,  and  small  op- 
portunity is  open  to  him  to  get  a  glance  at  the  in- 
dustrial activities  about  him.  Local  industries 
have  been  swallowed  up,  and  trades  once  carried  on 
in  the  open  air  are  now  in  factories  barred  with 
"No  admission"  signs.  It  is  only  in  the  manual 
arts  that  the  school  finds  it  possible  to  give  that 
familiarity  with  tools  and  processes  once  the  birth- 
right of  every  lad  bom  within  the  sound  of  a  mill  or 
blacksmith's  shop. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  elementary  teacher 
understand  the  developmental  and  social  value  of 
the  arts.  The  first  makes  for  her  pupil's  growth 
— the  latter  becomes  keen  and  resourceful,  skilful, 
and  ingenious,  as  he  learns  to  know  the  use  of  many 
tools,  and  becomes  dexterous  in  handling  wood  and 
metal.  The  second  makes  for  his  comprehension 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives — he  learns  thru  a 
study  of  constructive  processes  to  see  the  world 
around  him  as  a  constructive  world,  and  himself 
as  one  who  may  fill  a  place,  after  his  school  years, 
as  a  skilled  worker. 

The  secret  of  success  in  teaching  the  arts  in  the 
elementary  grades  lies  in  the  closeness  of  relation 
which  can  be  established  between  the  drawing. 


construction,  and  design,  and  the  other  subjects  of 
the  course  of  study.  The  drawing  and  making 
must  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects, 
help  in  tne  science  work,  in  the  geography,  in  the 
arithmetic.  The  arts  must  serve  to  relate  the 
school  work  to  local  interests,  that  household  in- 
dustries and  local  trades  may  be  reflected  in  school- 
room activities.  School  life  is  then  not  seen  as  a 
thing  apart  from  real  life. 

The  arts  properly  taught  serve  to  hold  the  boy 
in  school.  There  is  a  fascination  in  their  constant 
revelation  to  the  pupil  of  his  power  to  do  still  more 
intricate  and  ingenious  work.  Pupils  who  graduate 
from  the  elementary  schools  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  advanced  constructive  courses 
leading  directly  to  the  trades.  Nine  out  of  every 
ten  boys  who  enter  the  elementary  school  must 
eventually  make  a  living  with  their  hands.  It  is 
well  then  for  the  average  boy  if  he  can  early  be  led 
to  see  the  world  as  one  full  of  constructive  pro- 
cesses, and  to  see  his  own  advantage  in  thoro  prep- 
aration for  his  life  work. 

Thousands  now  leave  our  elementary  schools 
annually  to  enter  the  trades,  where  they  experience 
the  long  desultory  and  indifferent  training  given 
to  the  apprentice.  Many  of  these  pupils  woidd 
willingly  stay  in  school  for  an  additional  year  or  two 
if  they  could  then  find  work  directly  preparing  them 
for  the  industrial  life  they  desire  to  I^. 

The  future  must  inevitably  see  some  form  of 
industrial  secondary  school  develop.  This  will 
look  in  no  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  present 
high  school  system,  but  to  the  training  of  that 
great  mass  of  pupils  destined  for  the  trades,  to 
whom  the  present  secondary  school  makes  vain  ap- 
peal. To  bold  these  future  workmen  in  school, 
to  teach  them  at  their  most  impressionable  age  thi 
principles  which  underlie  all  creative  effort,  and 
send  them  forward  well  prepared  to  enter  their  ai 
prenticeship  can  mean  for  them  nothing  but  good 
A  higher  type  of  workmen  must  result  from  such 
training. 
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The  High  School  Program  as  Determined  by  the  Interests 

of  the  Adolescent.    IL 

By  Pres.  J.  George  Becht,  Clarion,  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School. 


(r)  In  Relation  to  Program. — Briefly  let  us  look 
at  the  program.  The  high  school  is  for  the  youth. 
This  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  no 
revolutionary  processes  to  be  advocated  in  adjusting 
program  and  interests.  Eagerness  to  perfect  system 
has  made  us  multiply  machinery,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  student. 

We  cannot  have  a  special  program  for  each  indi- 
vidual, possibly,  but  there  are  modifications  that 
can  be  made  by  which  the  slow  will  not  be  wrecked 
by  hurry  and  cram,  and  the  swift  retarded  and  made 
careless;  a  way  by  which  the  deeply  sensitive 
child  need  not  oe  driven  in  upon  himself,  and  the 
motor  child  made  a  hollow  echo  of  other  men's 
minds.  Can  the  individuality  of  the  child  be  held 
from  violation,  and  the  best  features  of  the  course, 
grade,  and  class  system  be  maintained'  If  not, 
they  had  better  go,  for  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  a 
thinking  man  more  than  a  stunted  soul  or  broken 
body.  It  will  not  stop  the  wheel  of  progress  if 
courses  are  less  rigidly  maintained,  and  tastes  and 
ambition  given  more  consideration. 

The  adolescent  is  not  interested  in  English,  Latin, 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  mathematics,  and  science, 
if  he  does  not  feel  their  relation  to  life.  The  motives 
which  keep  the  youth  active  and  growing  at  home, 
out  of  school  and  in  school,  should  be  the  same. 
Then  there  will  be  unity  in  the  child's  experience  as 
there  is  not  in  our  present  processes.  The  imsatis- 
factory  in  life  is  always  that  which  is  out  of  visible 
or  unintelligible  relations  to  its  surroundings. 

What  arrangement  of  the  program  will  most 
effectively  stimulate  the  student,  and  make  him 
respond  quickly  and  joyously  to  its  demands? 
There  is  not  so  much  a  change  of  subjects  as  a  change 
in  their  approach  which  is  required,  which  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  be  from  the  side  of  life  and  of 
the  child.  The  book  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  The 
field  covered  from  year  to  year  will  still  be  nature 
in  one  or  more  of  her  great  phases;  history  and 
literature,  for  their  ethical  and  esthetic  bearing; 
language  or  languages,  for  their  thought  stimulation; 
appreciation  and  expression;  form  and  number  as  a 
means  of  measuring  and  weighing  the  world  of 
matter  and  force;  and  the  arts  to  give  greater  power 
of  appreciation  and  expression. 

The  teacher  is  not  to  hypnotize  into  learning,  but 
to  guide  in  a  delightful  road  after  hard  things  re- 
quiring effort  that  makes  growth,  and  consciousness 
<rf  power  will  be  its  own  guerdon.  A  student  at  this 
sta^e  will  want  to  assume  responsibilities,  his  emo- 
tional nature  will  bound  at  the  privilege  of  doing. 
He  should  be  taught  to  do  for  development's  sake, 
rather  than  for  a  coming  test,  having  definite  ideas 
and  thoughts  on  the  subjects  in  hand,  and  trained  in 

Eower  of  expression  in  every  way  that  life  can  possi- 
ly  make  a  demand  upon  him;  to  give  his  ideas  in 
simple,  terse  English,  by  speech  and  writing;  where 
possible  by  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  making, 
if  possible,  or  any  other  practical  mode  of  expression. 
Form  separated  from  thought  is  dead.  "The  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life."  "Over-accuracy," 
says  Hall,  "is  atrophy.  Examinations  do  not  test 
the  deepest  and  best  in  a  child.  Both  mental  and 
moral  acauisitions  sink  too  deep  to  be  reached  by 
them,  without  injuring  both  intellect  and  will." 

What  can  we  do  in  the  way  of  introducing  subject 
matter  in  science  and  art,  in  civics,  history,  and 
literature,  in  language  and  expression,  that  shall 
have  a  positive  value  and  real  significance  in  the 


youth's  life,  representing  something  worthy  of 
attainment  in  skill  and  knowledge? 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
peculiarly  the  age  for  engrafting  and  enlarging 
ideas  and  principles,  not  mere  fact-getting  and  drilL 
The  youth  needs  the  laboratory,  that  head  and  hand 
may  work  together.  The  manual  training  depart- 
ment must  be  open  that  sensory  tracts  and  motor 
tracts  may  co-ordinate  in  the  plastic  stages.  It  is 
criminal  to  neglect  this,  or  to  put  this  important 
work  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  untrained 
management. 

Physical  phenomena  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  the  adolescent  in  his  early  stages,  and  in 
a  way  that  it  cannot  do  later.  He  has  an  eye  to 
the  objective,  the  mechanical,  the  moving,  the 
practical.  The  program  should  plan  for  the  em- 
pirical study  of  such  phenomena  early  in  the  course 
at  the  "psychological  moment,"  or  we  lose  a  vigor 
of  interest  in  such  phenomena  that  returns  not  again. 
Physical  science  slighted  in  this  objective  stage,  or 
poorly  taught,  does  not  appeal  to  the  boy's  interests 
in  the  same  way  again. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  tho  the  work  be  crude 
and  objective,  rather  than  scientific  at  this  stage, 
is  a  place  of  wonder-working,  and  the  teacher,  to 
humor  the  interest,  will  find  his  wisely-guided  class 
gaining  by  leaps  and  boimds. 

Physical  training  is  too  often  for  the  best  athletes, 
because  it  is  a  winning  card  for  show.  The  physical 
director  with  this  tendency,  rather  than  a  genuine 
desire  for  development  of  his  students,  shows  little 
patience  with  the  poorly  co-ordinated  child,  who 
most  needs  his  wise  guidance  and  help.  This  is  a 
wonderful  field  for  holding  and  developing  interests, 
and  indirectly  grappling  with  hooks  of  steel  to 
almost  every  subject  in  the  curriculum.  In  a  large 
school  not  long  ago  the  spectacle  of  fully  one  hun- 
dred boys  in  line  against  the  wall  in  varying  attitudes 
of  idleness  and  inactivity  during  the  physical  culture 
period,  while  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  an 
instructor  and  his  assistant  were  expended  upon 
nine  boys  who  were  the  school  stars  in  training,  was 
a  most  humiliating  confession  that  the  athletic 
sphnt,  good  in  itself,  may  defeat  its  own  end. 

The  elements  of  doing  enters  so  strongly  into  all 
the  work  of  this  stage  that  the  group  of  historic, 
literary,  and  civic  subjects  may  be  made  to  get  their 
greatest  impetus  from  this  source.  History  teach- 
ing has  not  been  the  prolific  stimulation  to  high 
ideals  to  public  and  civic  life  that  it  should  be. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  This  work  in 
the  schools  has  been  and  is  meaningless  and  dead 
to  the  majority;  in  fact,  out  of  touch  with  life  to  the 
youth,  and  recitations  without  thought  stimulation. 
Ethical  and  civic  training  is  best  done,  too,  by  appeal 
to  the  activities;  much  may  be  done  in  these  sub- 

{'ects  by  way  of  organization.  Club  work,  local 
listoric  research,  close  touch  with  history  in  the 
making,  conducting  elections,  interest  in  and  working 
with  local  civic  clubs,  will  stimulate  the  adolescent 
as  seat  study  and  recitation  can  not.  A  social 
settlement  for  boys  recently  visited  showed  the  great 
possibilities  in  this  direction,  of  utilizing  the  social 
interest  among  boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  touching  the  historic,  scientific,  the  literary, 
artistic,  athletic,  and  social  interests  of  its  members. 
The  esthetic  side  of  our  school  life  is  too  pathetic 
to  touch  upon.  We,  as  a  people,  have  been  left 
undeveloped  in  this  great  field  of  mental  activity. 
Eliott  says,  "It  is  monstrous  that  the  schools  which 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Philadelphia  is  to  have  systematic  The  question  of  a  reduction  of  the  size  comes  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
physical  culture  in  the  public  schools,  of  the  School  Board  is  being  agitated  in  to  fill  the  place  left  in  the  English  depart* 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  Orange,  N.  J.  The  Board  at  present  has  ment  by  the  departure  of  Professor  Tnom- 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  direc-  fifteen  members,  and  is  elected  on  a  parti-  dike  to  Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
tor  of  physical  culture,  at  a  salary  of  san  basis.  Members  of  the  Civic  Club  N.  D.  Harris,  who  has  been  made  profes- 
$2,600,  and  for  as  many  assistants  as  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Racine  plan  in  sor  of  the  newly-established  chair  of 
may  be  needed,  each  of  them  to  receive  order  to  divorce  the  schools  from  politics.  European  and  diplomatic  history.  Pro- 
Si, 000  a  year.  By  the  Racine  plan  twenty-five  candi-  fessor   Harris   is  a   Yale  graduate   and 

dates  are  nominated  without  regard  to  comes  to  Northwestern  from  Lawrence 

The  new  football  rules  were  tried  in  political    bias.     The   twenty-five    names   University,   where  he   was  professor  of 
an  actual  game  for  the  first  time,  in  a  are  printed  on  the  ballot,  and  the  voter  history  for  four  years, 
contest    between    the    Carlisle    Indians  scratches  out  all  but  the  seven  or  nine       Temporary  professor:  Dr.  Philip  Harry^ 
and  Villanova,   on   September   26.     The  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote.     Experi-  a  graduate   of  Johns  Hopkins,  to  teach 
^ame  was  very  open  and  was  much  en-  ence  has  generally  shown  seven  to  be  the  the   romance  languages  during  the  ab- 
joyed   by  the  spectators.     The  football  better  number  for  the  Board.     In  Orange  sence  of  Professor  Baillot. 
experts  on  the  side  lines,  however,  were  a  good  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  move- 
not  enthusiastic  over  the  results  of  the  ment  comes  from  members  of  the  Board  Pupil  Sclf-Government. 
new    methods    of    play.     The    Indians  who   object   to   the   prospect    of   losing        *„    ;««^^,.^*;««.    ^^T^^^rY^^T^i^    ;»,    t^i,»^;i 

^^^^  ^""^  "**'  "^  "°"  °'  ^'^  ''  '*'"'■  '''^''^-  selt^oveSntla/b^eln'Tde  in  a^hSJ 

noinmg.  „^v»^^i    ^^^r,.,^,    ;^    T>i,iio^^ir.v,io   village    school    in    Macon    County,    Mo. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sweeney,  of  Pittsbu^.  has  syI^!  t^'tL^'"^^  in^I^^^tyt^l  The  account  appeared  in  the  WUmington. 

tf^'Ju'plfwto!i*na'?f?glretL^,^  &^'?htVa"fX'n'"la^^rupS  J^-  t "'1^'^"^' rolm^'^e  "^T 
in  h^  ward,  makes  the  best  showing  in  tendent  Brumbaugh  asserts  that  this  ~  y^ning  principkwL  Sed  out  du^ 
domestic  science.  proves  that    the  compulsory    education  f     ^„  J^^  ^^P^      ^he  students  there 

Af  T«w~n.»h„«,    T»nn      «  ..hnnl  r«lW  ^  ^        ^       enforced.  ^|jg    jjj    j,^,    ^„^d3    j„    ,^„^    ^„j    j^ 

toolcV'u^oTsepTJbTia  "The'e'^S:       Albert  C«ne.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  P^Z'"*  '"'"  ''""  "  *''  '^^  "'^'' 

pM''^f^c!^^!r^^^l\l''l  Kol'SiZal^tftn  ''Jlr^Z^i  ass?mVlira"r?uLV'a%lKifTnTri^ 

fine   American   flag.     A  parade   of  the  father.  Thomas  Crane,  of  Quincv,  Mass.  ^^ "vl^li^^rLv     Thpf  ^}3^l 

school    children   was    a    (UtxxTe   of   the  The  nime  of  the  schoo  has  been  changed  "^^SJl^^'^'^LjH;  J^^?^  ^^^^aJa 

to  the  Crane  Theological  School.  P-'^-t^  ^the„^^^el"'^P?il'  ^Te^e 

The  Women's  Christian  Association  Philadelphia  Niftht  Schools.  t\Tcfa£\°oXt^VeySw'beS^^ 
cLSTtTg^'kt  de^nfeTuch  woX  ,  Pu,^uant,to  Dr  Brumbaueh's  plans  entirely  of  the  supervision  of  the  teacher, 
is  forming  dly  classes  in  cookinp.  home  '^{,^^^^fj^^  o7' EduS  h'a^  tl'^studlntTtook   Te  ^^ioT^^i 

fXIn^kfJfH^Vf  i«?  vtTrW^'L  il?  reduced  the  number  of  such  schools  from  worked  them,  discussing  any  difficulties 

lali  in  adaition  to  last  vear  s  classes  m  ^^^„  ««„««  *^  ♦„,««+„  «^,,««      t»u:    ^^„«   ;«^  «„  «««.;« J««,.  rj;«^,,JZ^u«*««i«-  ^-^  -«^- 

^;it:»»w,,  ^«»««»«»u;^<*  ,v;«««o.   o«,i  n;ui<.  forty-seven  to  twenty-seven.     This  move  just  as  engineers  discuss  obstacles  to  con- 

milhnery,  dressmaking,  piano,  and  Bible,  makes  it  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  rtruction.     The  work  was  tabulated  by 

Tv.»  ^.^<>~  k.'.ro  oi^oH'.,  .u>/.r>..4<v,i  *»,/>  •'^  the  schools.   Provision  is  made  in  the  the  president  and  turned  in  to  the  princi- 

deJth  o^fThTfiS^viSto'l^o  Sin  thi's  P|«"f„f<"  the  teaching  of  English  to  for-  paj;^   Parent^  have  ^r^c«n^ed  that  the 

«A««^«      n«  c»*^-i-»»«Ka*  oa  +v,«  ^»«x^«;»  eiprners.  movement  has  been  successful  and  all  the 

S   tv,;   T^^Sip   tii     a    ho^   n^       The  Board  asked  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,-  pupils  of  the  school  are  working  to  reach 

of   the   LawrenceviUe   tearn^  a   boy   of  OOO  for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  pub-  the  self-governing  department 

S^SIh  whilJ^S^i?nT.n  P^^  ^^  school  syLm  in  Philadelphia.^  In   splaking   of  the   work.    Principal 

t^  Z^LT^l^.r^Lht^^       ^  ^      \.  .    r.        o  ,       ,  MacKeizie  s^d:    "In  dealing  with  the 

tice,  and  died  within  an  hour.  English  Sun  Schools.  people,  whether  young  or  old,  I  have  ob- 

A  fifteen-year-old  Indian  girt,  tired  of  The  English  have  "sun  schools"  for  served  that  they  are  inclined  to  do  better 

school,   set   fire   to   the    Indian   School  vacation  time.     They  got  the   idea   of  work  just  m  proportion  as  you  repose 

building  on  the  Menominee  Reservation  vacation  schools  from  America,  but  ac-  confidence   in   them.     The   students   in 

in  Wisconsin.     The  court  sentenced  her  cording  to  Mrs.   Van  Wagonen,   super-  the  self-governing  department  would  re- 

to  be  imprisoned  for  life.     The  case  was  visor  of  drawing  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gard  it  almost  as  a  crime  to  fall  behind 

brought  to  the  attention  of  President  public  schools,  they  have  developed  the  in  their  work,  and  not  one  was  returned 

Roosevelt,  who  has  commuted  the  giri's  idea  further  than  we  have  done  here,  to  the  regular  classes  from  failure  to  keep 

sentence  to  confinement  in  a  reformatory  At  the  school  of  the  Passmore  Edwards  up  with  the  studies.     In  this  department 

until  she  is  twenty-one.  Settlement,  the  boys  are  taught  shoe-  every  student  is  on  honor.     In  the  lower 

making,  carpentering,  and  other  suitable  roonis  children  lean  upon  their  teachers 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  began  the  adoption  trades,  and  the  girU  drawing,  cooking,  and  look  to  them  for  examples  as  to  de- 
of  the  free  text-book  system  in  the  pub-  and  nature  study,  all  out  in  the  open  air  portment  and  industry.  In  the  self- 
lie  schools  this  September.  The  present  just  as  far  as  possible.  Besides  such  in-  governing  department,  these  supports 
appropriation  allows  for  its  introduction  struction  there  are  classes  in  singing  and  are  removed  and  the  student  stands  alone 
in  only  the  lowest  two  or  three  grades,  story-telling.  Gymnastic  apparatus  and  to  win  or  lose,  in  accordance  with  the 
but  later  the  system  will  be  extended.  ^  sandpit  have  been  donatea  oy  the  Duke  amount   of   enerey   and   faithfulness  he 

m#-        T        u-        T>n^uij        1.  of  Bedford.                                                      Puts  in  his  work.     The  class  motto  of 

h^^J^Tr^^rir^^ncfn^^^^^  The  pupils  come  to  the  school  only  half  the   self-governing   department  ^  is:    'He 

SI'S  S  is  S  3'vts^'fe  f^"  s'JllelsL™"Tt'  "K-srj.s-W'.a'^;^^ 
r«SS-^i»-3  ^%^!^Vza;^'&  -^sKfe— "- 

Sr,«flU%y/=V.2,tei  ISSI'fcn^rS'i;     „  school  for  Hon..-m«r.. 

s^ion  only  one  month,  that  being  all  of  the  home-making  arts,  to  be  known  as 

In  addition  to  its  Commercial   High  the  vacation  given  m  English  common  the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School, 

School   and    Manual    Training    Schools,  schools.  in  memory  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  mother. 

Philadelphia  expects  to  establish  a  trades  n«*lrfc^lr  «*  'NT/^i'*l«nr^«*^i'M                Seventy-five  pupils   were   enrolled   in 

school  before  long.     The  school  will  pre-  UiIuOOK  ai  IN  orinwesiern.  the  charter  class  on  the  opening  day. 

pare  boys  for  actual  mechanical  trades.  The  prospects  at  Northwestern  Uni-  Physiology,    hygiene,    sewing,    cooking. 

Its  special  feature  will  be  its  courses  in  versity  are  very  bright.     The  indications  and  industrial  economics  are  prominent 

shopwork.     Besides    teaching     English,  at  present  are  that  the  attendance  at  the  in  the  curricidum.     In  the  sewing  classes 

mathematics,  drawing,  economic  history,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  fully  9.50,  the  girls  will  be  taught  to  make  their  own 

applied  science,  and  business  orcpniza-  where  last  year  it  was  913.     The  fresh-  underclothes,  shirt  waists  and  suits,  and 

tion  and  methods,  the  school  will  ^ve  man   class   will   probably   number   400.  children's    clothing.     Afternoon    classes 

instruction     in     plumbing,    bricklaying,  The  number  of  young  women  will  be  con-  in  cooking  are  to  be  started  for  society 

painting,     pattern-making,      carpentry,  siderably  lai^er  than  ever  before.  girls    and    married    women;    and    night 

printing,  electric  construction,  ana  metal  The  following  new  appointments  have  trade  classes  will  begin  in  October  for 

work.     It  will  also  give  evening  courses  been  made:  those  unable  to  attend  day  courses, 

in  these  trades.  Professors:    Arthur  C.  L.  Brown,  who       Director  Hammerschlag  has  chuge  of 
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the  school.  Miss  Anna  Beckwith  Smith 
is  his  assistant.  The  faculty  consists  of 
Dr.  Percival  J.  Eaton  and  Dr.  Ida  Stultz, 
physiology  and  personal  hygiene;  Miss 
Julia  Morgan  Harding,  current  topics 
and  history;  Samuel  B.  Keller,  and 
Percy  L.  iCeed,  mathematics;  Allan  H. 
WiUett,  industxial  economics  and  general 
history;  Joseph  H.  James,  science;  Miss 
Florence  Baldwin,  free-hand  drawing  and 
English;  Miss  Harriet  L.  Merriam,  me- 
chanical drawing  and  design;  Miss  Cathe- 
rine L.  Mongan,  hygiene. 

University  Convocation  Frogram 

The  University  Convocation,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  R^ents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  will 
be  held  at  Albany,  October  25-27. 

The  State  Regents  and  all  officers  of 
any  Univereity  department,  all  trustees, 
instructors,  and  other  officers  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  University,  officers  of  the 
state  associations  of  teachers,  superin- 
tendants,  school  commissioners,  and 
school  boards,  and  others  elected  by  the 
Regents,  or  by  convocation  council  are 
ex  officio  members  of  University  Convo- 
cation. Those  holdine  similar  positions 
in  other  States  and  aU  others  interested 
in  education  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

Each  institution  in  the  University  is 
requested  to  send  at  least  one  delegate 
and  to  co-operate  in  makine  this  meeting 
equal  in  interest  and  profit  to  any  yet 
held. 

Boards  of  education  are  urgently  ad- 
vised to  authorize  high  school  principals 
^o  attend  the  convocation  and  to  pay 


their  expenses  thereto.  It  would  be  a 
warrantable  public  charge  in  view  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  plan  of  the  University  Convo- 
cation for  1906  it  has  been  determined  to 
follow  the  precedent  successfully  estab- 
lished in  1905,  and  give  the  entire  time  of 
the  meeting  to  the  consideration  of  one 
general  subject.  The  convocation  pro- 
gram for  1906  will  therefore  relate  to  'Hhe 
practical  administration  of  school  affairs 
m  this  State."  There  have  been  two 
full  school  years  since  the  unification  law 
went  into  effect,  and  the  reorganization 
then  made  of  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  State  has  been  given  a  fair  practical 
test.  There  are  many  important  subjects 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  this  ex- 
perience, and  a  frank  discussion  of 
policies  and  methods  with  the  view  of 
correcting  defects   is  invited. 

It  is  desired  that  the  leading  papers  be 
followed  by  thoro  discussion.  Many  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  State  have 
been  askeo  to  participate,  but  there  has 
been  no  preferment  and  all  are  invited 
to  give  their  aid,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
practical  suggestions  for  tne  use  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday  afternoon,  October  25:  In- 
formal gatnering  at  headquarters;  exec- 
utive session  convocation  council  at  the 
Education  Department. 

Thursday  evening:  Registration;  An- 
nouncements, Dean  James  E.  Russell, 
for  convocation  council;  Chancellor's  ad- 
dress. Regent  St.  Clair  McKelway;  ad- 
dress,  A  National  View   of  Education, 


Hon.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Friday  morning:  Registration;  an- 
nouncements. Dean  James  E.  Russell, 
for  convocation  council;  address,  Geoige 
£.  Merrill,  LL.D.,  President  of  Colgate 
University;  address,  Examinations  and 
Academic  Funds,  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper 
LL.B.,LL.D.,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Friday  afternoon:  Address,  Problems 
of  State  Normal  School  Education, 
George  K.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Plattsburg  Normal  School;  ad- 
dress, Problems  of  Administration  in 
Public  Education,  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Friday  evening:  Semi-annual  dinner 
of  the  Hudson  River  Schoolmasters  Club. 
The  members  of  the  convocation  are  coi^ 
dially  invited  to  attend  the  dinner.  Plates 
SI. 50  per  person.  The  speakers  of  the 
evening  and  their  subjects  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  doors  will  be  thrown 
open  for  the  after-dinner  speaking  at 
9:.30  and  all  members  of  the  convocation 
will  be  cordially  welcomed.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  comfortably 
seating  the  entire  membership. 

Saturday  morning:  Announcements, 
Dean  James  E.  Russell,  for  convocation 
council;  address,  James  J.  Sheppard, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  City;  address,  Charles 
D.  Larkins,  Principal  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  New  York  City; 
address,  Milton  J.  Fletcher,  Principal  of 
the  Jamestown  High  School  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in  the    

After  using  Colaw  and  Ellwood*s  Arithmetics  for  live  yeais  North 
Carolina  has  just  re-adopted  this  great  series  tor  exclusive  use  m  wM  ^f 
its  schools  for  five  years  more. 

_    .^,^     And  North  Ciivolina,  b€  it  remembered,  is  ths  State  that  has  hem 
J^^^L    favored  with  the  most  remarkable  educational  revival  of 

The  Oitl  North  HtaU  also  adopted  other  iinportant   (lubliaLtions  of  Ike 
altogether  one  of  thp  mmi  fultiftbte 

B.   F.   JOHNSO 

Atlanta 
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The  Ridgewood,  Stuyvesant,  and  East 
New  York  sections  desire  that  a  hieh 
school  be  established  in  that  region.  In 
the  common  schools  of  this  part  of  the 
city  there  are  nearly  eighty-five  thous- 
and i|chool  children,  with  some  eight 
thousand  children  g^^duating  from  the 
grades  every  year,  yet  there  is  no  high 
school  in  this  whole  eastern  district. 
Allied  Boards  of  Trade  suggest  that  the 
Board  provide  for  a  school  giving  both 
manual  training  and  classical  courses. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  question  of 
introaueing  simplified  spelling  into  the 
public  schools  will  be  held  in  New  York 
on  October  24. 

One  day  last  week  a  New  York  City 
undertaker's  horse,  while  waiting  to  be 
harnessed  up,  stuck  his  head  In  a  barrel. 
In  attempting  to  back  out  of  the  barrel 
he  backea  into  a  parochial  school  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  chil- 
dren fled  in  terror.  A  cry  of  fire  from 
a  pupil  startled  the  whole  school,  and 
there  was  a  pell  mell  rush  to  the  street. 
The  Italian  mothers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood sped  forth  to  save  their  own,  and 
school  was  dismissed  for  the  day. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Director  of 
Physical  Culture  in  the  schools  of  New 
York,  addressed  a  general  conference  of 
kindergartners  in  the  city  on  Friday, 
September  28.  Dr.  Gulick  discussed  the 
(question,  **In  view  of  the  fact  that  play 
is  instinctive,  why  does  it  have  to  be 
taught? "  A  report  of  this  address  will 
be  found  in  The  School  Journal  next 
week. 

The  People's  University. 

Plans  have  been  practically  completed 
by  the  public  lecture  bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  nineteenth 
season  of  public  lectures  which  begins 
on  Monday  evening,  October  1.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  months  over  500  indi- 


vidual lecturers  will  give  talks  to  adults 
at  158  public  schools  and  lecture  halls. 
In  all,  2,112  lectures  will  be  delivered. 

This  season.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger, 
supervisor  of  lectures  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  lectures  and  li- 
braries of  the  Board  of  Education,  have 
sought  to  make  the  lecture  system  a 
"Working  People's  University,"  with  sys- 
tematic courses,  regular  attendance,  and 
collateral  outside  reading.  Closer  co- 
operation has  been  effected  with  many 
01  the  g^reat  educational  institutions  of 
the  city,  including  the  Society  for  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Colum- 
bia Uuiversity  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  and 
the  public  libraries. 

Lectures  will  be  provided  in  five  of 
the  new  Carnegie  libraries  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn,  the  libraries  remaining 
open  at  the  close  of  each  lecture  in  order 
to  enable  the  auditors  to  draw  out  books 
for  home  reading  on  the  subiect  of  the 
lecture.  In  all  of  the  public  library 
branches  thruout  the  city,  books  pei^ 
taining  to  the  lectures  at  the  neighbor- 
ing centers  will  be  listed  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  anxious  to  continue  the  study 
thru  outside  reading. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
opening  of  new  public  school  buildings 
to  provide  for  lectures  in  their  new  and 
fully-equipped  lecture  halls.  During  the 
first  months  of  the  season  no  less  than 
twelve  new  lecture  centers  will  be  opened. 
The  centers  are  so  located  that  residents 
of  the  city  will  not  be  far  distant  from 
at  least  one  of  them. 

Of  the  new  centers  this  season  four 
will  be  located  in  Manhattan,  six  in 
Brooklyn,  and  one  each  in  Bronx  and 
Queens. 


In  Manhattan,  the  hxge  and  ha 
auditorium  of  the  new  DeWitt 
High  School  on  Tenth  Aveni 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  together  wi 
new  auditorium  oi  Public  School 
Hester  and  Essex  Streets,  will  of 
season  for  the  ftist  time.  Lectu 
also  be  hepin  at  Public  School 
Audubon  Avenue,  and  the  Hudac 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  ! 
on  66  Leroy  Street. 

The  greater  number  of  the  1 
will  be  arranged  in  courses,  of 
there  will  be  seventy-five.  Each 
will  consist  of  from  six  to  twd 
tures  given  by  the  same  lecturer,  f 
nized  authority  on  the  subject  i 
by  his  course.  There  will  be 
number  of  courses  in  electricity  f 
other  sciences,  as  it  has  been 
that  they  appeal  particularly 
working  people  anxioiis  for  \ 
provement. 

Prof.  J.  Newton  Gray  will  led 
"General  Physics,"  at  Institute 
218  East  106th  Street,  and  at  th 
Side  Neighborhood  House  on 
Fiftieth  Street;  Prof.  E.  R.  Voi 
roff  will  give  a  course  on  "Hei 
Mode  of  Motion."  Electricity 
will  be  given  at  Public  Schom  : 
108th  Street  and  Amsterdam  J 
by  W.  W.  Ker,  of  the  Hebrew  Ti 
Institute,  on  Saturdays,  at  St 
tholomew's  Lyceum  Hall  on  Elaat 
second  Street,  by  Theodore  I.  Jox 
at  Judson  Memorial  Hall,  Waal 
Square  South,  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Han 

A  course  in  Chemistry  will  be  g; 
Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  of  New  Yoi 
versity,  at  the  Museum  of  Natui 
tory,  on  Saturday  eveninss  an< 
Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  of  the 
Chester  State  Normal  School  oi 
sylvania,  will  lecture  on  "Evo 
at    Y.    M.    H.   A.    Hall,   Ninety- 


The  New  College  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English 

For  the  years  1909-13,  as  well  as  the  former  Requirements  for  1905-08  are  admirably  met  by  the  u 

MACMILLAN'S  POCKET  CLASSICS 

This  well-known  series  includes  over  100  volumes,  most  of  which  are  designed  especially  for  use  in  secondary  sc 
The  editing  of  the  "Classics"  is  marked  by  sound  scholarship  and  judgment,  and  an  mtimate  acquaintance  with  th< 
dents'  needs.  A  uniaue  and  most  important  feature  is  that  the  numoers  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  have  fc 
most  part  been  editea  b^  teachers  of  English  in  secondarv  schools.  The  volumes  are  uniform  in  size,  binding  and 
— each  5^  x  4X  inches,  in  dark  red  cloth,  25  cents  net.  New  volumes  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  series, 
for  complete  list. 

Macmillan*s  Pocket  Classics  is  the  Best  and  most  Economical  Series  of  the  kind  yet  published. 

NEW  TEXT  BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH. 
EXPOSITION   IN  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE. 

By  Theodore  C.  Mitchell,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  George  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  E 
Composition  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.    12mo,  clotn,  ix+373  pages. 


70  cents  net. 


ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION. 

Bv  Dorothea  F.  Canfield,  formerly  Secretarv  of  the  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  George  R.  Carpenter,  Profess 
Rhetonc  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.     12mo,  cloth,  xvi+274  pages.     50c 

RHETORIC  and  ENGLISH   COMPOSITION. 

By  George  R.  Carpenter.  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University,  New  York 
This  volume  is  a  careful  revision,  with  many  changes,  corrections  and  additions  of  Professor  Carpenter's 
known  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition"  (first  and  second  High  School  courses). 

CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED. 
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A  new  series  with  common-sense  problems 
which  deal  with  actual  business  as  it  exists 
in  America  to-day 

Smith's 
Arithmetics 


By  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  ofMathe- 
nuitics,  Tea>chers  College,  Columbia  University 

Grammar  School  Series 
Practical  Series 
Three-Book  Series 

They  stand  the  test  of  the  clas«-room,  and 
produce  better  work  in  arithmetic  than  any 
other  series       ::        ::        ::        ::        :: 

Write  for  ao  IDnstrated  annoanceinenl 

Ginn  &  Comiiany  Powshers 


BoBton 
Oakland 


New  York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 


London 
Columbus 


**TBE  TWENTIETB  CENTURY  LIMITED" 

Fastest   Long   Distance  Train   in   the   World 
Via  the 


V    I  iM  s     ■ 


"America's  Greatest  Raiiroad  " 

This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars 
of  the  very  latest  design  and  has  all  the  special  feat- 
urea  which  have  made  the  New  York  Central  service 
80  deservedly  popular.  Barber,  Fresh  and  Salt  Water 
Baths,  Valet,  Ladies*  Maid,  Manicure,  Stock  and 
Market  Reports,  Telephone,  Stenographer,  etc. 

A    DOZEN    OTHER    FAST    TRAINS    BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

and 

BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  CX)LUM- 

BUS,  CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS 

CHICAOO,  ST.  LOUIS 

the  West  and 

Southwest 

C.  F.  DALY»  Pasieager  Traffic  Manager,  New  Yoric 


SCHOOL  DESKSandSUPPUES 

Bear  in  mind  that  the 
American  Seating  Company 

Products  EXCEL  all  others  in  VARIETY,  DESIGN  and 
UTILITY.  Before  buying,  write  us  for  our  fully  illustrated 
catalogues  and  price  lists  of  everything  needed  for  a  complete 
School  Equipment  of  best  character  and  moderate  cost. 


American   Seating   Company 

19  W.  18th  St.  94  Wabash  Ave.   70  Franklin  St.  1235  Arch  St. 
New  York  Chicago  Boston      Philadelphia 


MM 


|MQNG  THE  RECENT 
^^\^  BOOKS  that  have  made  a 
distinct  impression  wherever 
shown  is  Mayne's  Sight  Speller 
for  the  grades.  Hundreds  of  schools  thru- 
out  both  East  and  West  have  adopted  it, 
many  without  personal  solicitation.  It 
contains  all  that  is  new  on  spelling. 
Nothing  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years 
has  done  so  much  for  good  spelling  in 
the  grades  as  this  book. 

For  your  Commercial  Classes  use : 

OFFICE  METHODS  and  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

MODERN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETICS 

LYONS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

MODERN  BUSINESS  SPELLER  and 

MODERN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 


Powers  &  Lyons 

Chicago  s         s  New  York 
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Street  and  Lexington  Avenue.  Courses 
on  astronomy  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
R.  W.  Prentiss,  of  Rutgers  College,  at 
Public  School  46  on  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  at  Public  School 
159  on  East  119th  Street,  and  by  Prof. 
Herman  Davis  at  Public  School  100, 
Suffolk  and   Rivington  Streets. 

Two  lecture  courses  of  particular  in- 
terest are  those  by  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Beard  and  Prof.  Frederick  Sykes,  of 
Teachers  College.  The  former  will  give 
twenty-eight  lectures  on  "Modern  Eu- 
ropean History,"  at  Public  School  165 
on  108th  Street  near  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
on  Wednesdays,  and  Professor  Sykes 
will  give  a  thirty  lecture  course  on  "Eng- 
lish Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  '* 
at  DeWitt  Clinton  Hi^h  School.  Those 
persons  who  attend  nmety  per  cent,  of 
the  lectures,  and  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations,  will  receive  credit  from 
both  Columbia  University  and  the  Board 
of   Education. 

Librarian  James  Canfield,  of  Columbia, 
will  give  a  course  on  "The  History  of 
Civilization";  Prof.  Guy  Carleton  Lee 
one  on  "The  Formation  of  the  American 
Ideal";  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  New 
York  tJniversity,  one  on  "Representa- 
tive American  Statesmen."  The  lec- 
turers on  sociology  include  Dr.  James 
Walter  Crook,  of  Amherst  College,  Dr. 
Stephen  Duggan  and  William  Guthrie, 
of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  jand  Dr.  W.  P.  Bliss,  while  in 
literature  courses  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
Adolphe  Cohn  and  Prof.  A.  V.  Jackson, 
of  Columbia,  Dr.  Louis  U.  Wilkinson, 
of  Cambridge  University,  England,  Les- 
lie Willis  Sprague  and  Prof.  Louis  Bevier, 
of  Rutgers  College,  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  of 
Teachers  College,  will  offer  a  course  in 
music,  while  the  art  lectures  will  be  de- 
livered bv  Prof.  Daniel  A.  Huebsch, 
William  6.  Tuthill,  and  Alexander  T. 
Van  Laer. 


A  New  Schoolship. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  September  26,  a  motion  was 
introduced  looking  to  a  request  for 
$300,000  for  a  new  schoolship.  The 
ship  now  in  use,  the  St.  Marys,  is  sixty 
two  years  old,  and  will  be  before  long 
unseaworthy.  It  has  no  auxiliary  steam, 
so  that  it  gives  no  opportunity  for  in- 
structing the  boys  in  steam  or  electrical 
engineering.  The  Board  has  asked  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  Farragut's 
old  flagship,  the  Hartford,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  at  Annapolis  furnishing  steam- 
power  to  lighters.  The  Hartford  would 
accommodate  twice  as  many  boys  as  the 
St,  Marys,  and  would  be  serviceable 
for  many  years.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, has  refused  to  lend  the  ship.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Board  will  ask  lor  the 
money  to  build  a  new  vessel. 

The  schoolship,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, costs  $50,000  a  year.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  in  it  is  about  seventy,  each 
class  having  some  thirty-five.  A  boy's 
course  in  the  school  costs  the  city  $12.50. 
This  means  that  the  schoolship  is  the 
most  expensive  form  of  public  education 
in  New  York.  With  a  new  ship  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $100,000,  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  boys  could  be  ac- 
commodated. There  are  only  two  other 
such  schoolships  in  the  country,  the 
Enterprise,  at  Boston,  fitted  with  auxil- 
iary steam,  and  the  Saratoga,  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  order  to  solve  the  part-time  prob- 
lem the  Board  took  steps  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools 
where  there  was  call  for  them.  An  inter- 
mediate school  receives  children  from 
the  four  upper  grades  from  all  the  schools 
in  the  vicinity,  thus  leaving  for  the  lower 
grade  rooms  that  were  only  partly  full 
before.  The  experiment  has  worked 
well  where  it  has  been  tried  on  the  Ea.st 
Side. 


The  Kaiser  Professor  at  Columbia 

^special  interest  was  lent  to  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  Columbia  Univeraity  for 
its  one  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  by 
the  presence  of  the  first  Kaiaer  Wilhelm 
Professor  of  German  History  and  Insti- 
tutions, Dr.  Hermann  Schumacher,  of 
the  University  of  Bonn.  In  bi8  address 
Professor  Scnumacher  compared  Ger- 
many and  America,  the  '^'two  ereat 
nations  of  the  earth,"  as  he  called  tnero. 
He  found  similarities  between  the  two 
peoples  in  their  hbtory, — both  were 
rounded  by  hardy  and  .strenuous  colonists. 
Germany  was  settled  by  a  flood  of  Teu- 
tonic people  who  poured  across  the  Elbe 
and  dispossessed  the  Slavs.  In  like 
manner  the  Teutonic  movement  croraed 
:he  Atlantic  and  ultimately  subdued  and 
civilized  North  America.  Twenty-five 
ve&TA  ago  German  trade  with  America  was 
nehind  that  of  France;  to-dajr  it  is  second 
only  to  England's  and  her  imports  are 
two  and  a  faalf  times  those  of  France. 

But  more  than  in  the  similarities, 
Professor  Schumacher  found  a  bond 
between  Germany  and  America  in  their 
difference.  The  vastness  of  this  country 
has  developed  in  us  a  bold  enterprise  that 
the  Germans  are  never  tired  of  admiring. 
But  nature  has  circumscribed  the  Ger- 
mans, and  they  have  been  driven  to 
the  development  of  inner  wealth,  to 
become  a  nation  of  thinkers  and  poets. 

Professor  Schumacher  closed  his  ad- 
dress as  follows: 

"Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins  seem 
to  us  to  have  taken  as  their  model  the 
best  seats  of  learning  in  the  old  woiid, 
but  we  may  regard  Columbia  University 
as  the  most  representative  of  that  Amer- 
ican type  which  has  grown  up  purely  in 
response  to  the  requirements  of  this  "new 
country  where  it  is  believed  that  not 
merelv  theoretical  training  should  be 
gained),  but  also  a  concrete  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  of  economic  life." 


LET  THE  TAXPAYERS  PROFIT 

By  the  SAVING  Created  :  Let  the  SCHOLARS  REAP  THE  BENEFITS  of 
the  CLEANLINESS  and  SANITATION  Resulting;  Let  the  TEACHERS 
SAVE    TIME,   TROUBLE   and   ANNOYANCE   by   USING  the 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVEJ^ 

Made  of  WATERPROOF,  GERM  PROOF  LEATHERETTE.  Can 
be  cleanMed  vnth  WATER  or  ANTISEPTIC.  STRONti  AND 
DURABLE    TO   LAST  A   FULL   SCHOOL   YEAR,      And   the 

HOLDEN     SELF-BINDERS 

FOIl  REPAIRING  BROKEN  or 
WEAKENED  BINDINGS,  FAST- 
ENING IN  LOOSENED  LEAVES 

Holden  TRANSPARENT  PAPER 

FOR  MENDING  TORN    LEAVES 
HURRY     YOUR     ORDERS     FORWARD    AS    SOON     AS     POSSIBLE 

HOLDEN    PATENT   BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


Q.    W.    Holden,    Pr«sid«nt 


SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


M,   C.    Holdftn,  S^ertttary 
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Here  and  There* 

The  new  white  marble  building^t  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  were  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  exercises  Sep- 
tember 25.  In  connection  with  the 
dedication  ten  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  by  Pr^ident  Eliot.  The  archi- 
itect  of  the  buildings,  Charles  Ailerton 
Coolid^ej  was  given  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Arts,  and  six  men  emineot  in 
medicine  in  other  countrie*^  than  our 
own  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  of  New 
York  City,  and  John  Collins  Warren, 
instructor  in  surgerv  at  Har\'ard,  were 
also  honored  with  diigrees. 

State  and  University  Co-opc ration 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  pathological  labo- 
ratories of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  going  to  unite  their  interests 
to  the  common  advantage.  The  State 
Health  Board  has  nev^er  had  any  labora- 
tory for  investigation.  Consequently  it 
has  done  only  the  absolutely  necessary 
work  of  analyai^  and  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  high  prices  for  its  contracts* 

Under  flie  new  arrangement,  Dr.  Her- 
bert FoK,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  receives  the  States 
appointment  as  supervisor  of  the  labora- 
tory. The  results  of  his  w^ork  will  be 
equally  the  property  of  the  State  and 
the  Univeraity.  The  State  henceforth 
will  be  ready  to  conduct  tests  and  analy- 
ses for  physicians,  water  companies.  Local 
health  noardn,  and  municipal  officials. 

Dr.  Fox,  when  not  otherwise  engaged^ 
will  assist  University  students  in  their 
work  in  bacteriology. 

The  Mosely  Teachers, 

Within  the  next  seven  months  five 
hundred  Englbh,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
school  teachers  are  to  come  over  to  see 
us*  The  teachers  will  come  inconspicu- 
ously in  parties  of  five,  from  November 
to  March  or  April,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  a  week>  Each  teacher  will  stay  here 
from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  will  receive 
leave  of  absence  from  the  home  school 
with  full  pay. 

The  American  end  of  the  Mosely 
enterprise  is  to  be  managed  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  with  the  assis* 
tance  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of 
New  York-  Mr.  Mosely  himself  will 
pay  the  steamship  fare  of  the  five  hun* 
dred  teachers.  It  is  Interesting  and  not 
uninstructive  to  learn  that  toe  round 
trip  rate  of  five  pounds  which  has  been 
secured,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  minimum  cost  for  food  and 
laundry  work. 

The  teachers'  itinerary  will  include 
New  York,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto. 
Probably  no  one  teacher  will  visit  all 
these  places.  While  in  this  country  the 
visitors  will  live  in  teacher  families,  at 
a  cost  of  about  one  and  a  half  dollars  a 
day. 

All  sorts  of  teachers  are  coming,  from 
primary  schools  and  secondary  schools, 
teachers  of  technical  subjects  and  of  the 
classics,  teachers  of  commerce  and  teach- 
ers of  industry;  and  when  they  are  here 
they  will  devote  their  attention  to  the 
methods  in  use  in  their  own  specialties,  i 

The  editor  of  a  New  York  medical  jour- 
nal sajrs:  Antikamnia  tablets  have  been 
used  with  very  favorable  results  in  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  influenza,  and  various 
nerve  disorders.  No  famil]^  should  be 
without  a  few  tablets  of  this  wonderful 
pain  reliever.  Two  tablets  for  an  adult 
18  the  proper  dose.  They  can  be  obtained 
in  any  quantity  from  your  family  drug 
store. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


TWO     NEW    STORY    BOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  Carolvn  S.  Bailey  ^n^  Clara  M.  Lewis 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  no tible  books  for  children  that  have  recently 
been  published. 
Appropriately  illustriited  and  tastefully  botind  in  cloth*  Price,  postpaid,  ft  .(HI. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L,  Hoxie 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  saysi  1  know  of  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting  collection  of 
stories  for  children  between  tbe  a^es  of  four  and  six,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDER- 
GARTEN STORY  BOOK  may  rapidly  win  the  popularity  it  merits.  Price,  postpaid,  iOc* 

Send  lor  KCSTDERGARTEN  REVIEW  Premluin  Circular 
MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY^     u     Springlleld*  Mass. 

New  York         Boston         Pblladeipbla  Atlanta         San  Franclseo 


SLATE  BLACKBOARD 

ROOFING  AND  STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

THE  EXCELSIOR  SLATE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
PEN  ARGYL.  PA. 


BARITES'  POPULAR  HISTORT 

A  complete  hittory  of  the  United  States  hroagbt  down  to  dat  e.    In  two 
Tolumes.   Boyal  Octavo  profuaely  illustrated.    Pi  ice  $5.00 

All  teachers  and  pnpils  familiar  with  Barnes'  Brief  History  will  be  glad  to  pussess  this  larger 
and  more  elaborate  history  by  the  same  aatb jib,  containing  many  f«cts  omitted  from  the 
smaller  history  for  want  of  space.  The  whole  writ  ten  in  a  popular  st  yle  for  home  and  family 
reading  as  well  as  school  reference. 


4.  5.  BARNErSdCC, 


New  and  Complete  Catalog  Vree 


11-15  Cast  24th  3t..  New  York 
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Liver  and  Kidneys 

It  Is  highly  Important  ttiat  theae  oreflna 
should  properly  perform  their  tunc  U  on  a. 

When  they  don't,  what  lameness)  of  the 
side  and  back,  what  yellowness  of  the  akio, 
what  constipation,  bad  taslt^  in  the  mouth, 
sick  headache,  pimples  and  blotchea,  and 
loss  of  courage,  tell  the  atory- 

The  great  alterative  and  tonic 

Hood*sSarsaparilIa 

Giyes  these  organs  vigor  and  tone  for  the 
proi)er  performance  of  their  functions,  nad 
\  all  their  ordinary  ailments*    Take  IL 


ThtTodd  Adjustable  Hand  Loom 

Send  for  desoript ire  circuUra  of  looms  and  we*rinc 
m»taii»lt  and  booklet  "  How  to  Make  Hammocks  and 
Hag*.** 

TODD  Sl  TODD, 

Inoentortana  Manufacturer  § 
6t6  Sentli  3rd  St.,  :     MIVNBAPOLIS.  MIHH. 


Overcrowding  in  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  \b  beings  worried  by  ]ack  of 
sufRoient  school  accommodation,  with 
il5  attendant  part-time  probleni.  About 
sixteen  hundred  pupils  can  receive 
schooling  only  three  hours  a  day,  and  to 
make  ihis  showing  the  city  has  to  eke 
nut  it^  sehool  accommodations  with 
twenty-three  portable  schools,  attended 
by  twelve  hundred  pupils.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  chfld-labor  law  will  add 
to  Baltimore's  problems  in  the  way  of 
housing  the  children.  Labor  permits 
this  year  have  been  refused  to  six  hun- 
dred children  who  have  been  working  in 
The  past.  All  together  there  are  Hj400 
children  in  the  city  for  whom  there  are 
not  full  school-house  faciliti^. 

Many  of  the  classes  are  held  in 
rented  dwelling-houses,  some  of  them 
with  miserable  sanitary  facilities,  some 
baiUy  situated  in  noisy  Deii^hborhoodSf 
ill-liphted  and  ill- ventilated.  The 
city  has  opened  three  new  school  build- 
ings this  fall,  and  six  new  frame  portable 
school 'houses:  bat  it  ought  to  have  three 
mon^  new  schools  to-day. 


Terrible  Scaly  Lczema. 


\\'eak,  Weary.  Watery  Eyes  welcome 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  aa  an  Eye  Tonic, 

Expenses  of  Yale  University. 

Yale  linivt^rsity  has  paid  up  all  it;; 
floating  debt,  a  result  of  the  new  policy 
of  Treasurer  McClung.  The  treasurer's 
annual  report  shows  that  the  gifts  to 
the  Unjvemity  amounted  to  nearly  two 
millifm  dollai^,  for  the  year  19tHu  The 
(innual  income  has  increased  from  $?I02,- 
"K>M  to  SL>,stj,<K)(j,  while  the  expenses  for 
the  past  year  were  5^18,000,  a  decrease 
of  ?iI,0(M>  over  the  previous  year.  This 
left  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  financial  year,  of  $02,tKK>t  instead 
of  a  deficit  of  ilTjO^MK  as  there  had  been 
in    1005, 

Salaries  for  instruction  have  increased 
from  S45:^:i4r*  to  8467,21;?.  The  total 
assets  of  the  University  amount  to  over 
$H,2.=H*,0(Mi,  an  increase  of  more  than 
S*y)0,m}0  for  the  year. 

The  dining'hall,  which  for  some  yeara 
threatened  to  be  a  white  elephant  finan- 
cially, is  on  a  paying  basis,  with  ex- 
penses $181,000,  and  receipts  over  $200,- 
000. 


Ekuptions   AppE.iRf:i>   as   Chkst,    aud 
Pack  and  Neck  Weee  ai.l  Brokek 

Out CtTRED      BY      CUTTCUBA* 

'"  I  had  an  eruption  appear  on  my  ^tut 
and  body  and  extend  upwards  and  dowik- 
wards,  so  that  my  neck  and  face  were  aU 
broken  out;  also  my  arms  and  the  tower 
limbs  as  far  as  the  knees,  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  prickly  heat.  But  soon 
scales  or  crusts  formed  where  the  break- 
ing out  was»  Instead  of  going  to  a  phy- 
sician I  purchased  a  complete  treatment 
of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  in  which  I  had 
great  faith,  and  all  was  satisfactory.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  eruption  appeared 
again,  only  a  little  lower,  but  before  it 
had  time  to  spread  I  procured  another 
supply  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and 
continued  their  use  until  the  cure  was 
complete.  It  is  now  five  years  since  the 
last  attack,  and  have  not  seen  any  signs 
of  a  return.  I  have  more  faith  in  Cuti- 
cura Remedies  for  skin  diseases  than  an^- 
thinp  I  know  of.  Emma  E.  Wilson,  Lis- 
comb,  Iowa,  Oct.  1,  mi5.*' 


Your   Druggist    Will   Tell    You    That 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Cures  Eyes.    Makes 
Weak  Eyes  Strong — Doesn't  Smart. 
Soothes  Eye  Pain— Sells  for  50c. 

Should  Man  Live  200  Years  ? 

Mrs.  Henderson,  in  her  volume,  '*The 
Aristocracy  of  Health"  (Harpers),  takes 
up  the  q^uestion  of  longevity. 
I  "Life  IS  too  short  for  the  attainment  of 
I  highest  purposes,"  she  says.  "The  sea- 
son is  endea  before  the  natural  harvest  is 
begun.  In  a  life  of  fifty  years,  twenty 
are  spent  in  sleep.  The  first  twenty-five 
are  simply  preparatory — learning  how  to 
live.  Five  years  out  of  fifty  are  spent  in 
that  famous  occupation  alleged  by  a 
French  officer  as  his  cause  for  suicide.  On 
his  prostrate  form  was  found  a  paper  on 


BEST  DICTIONARIES 

En^ltth'rQ^fiiikn  and  German- English 
R  u  tw*l'S  c  h  m  Idt  *Taiinr . 

3  roll.,  b&lf  laftther,  f^.SO 
Th4cme-I>reuiier.  BvoU,  b«lf  leather, 

bound  it]  oae.    4,S^ 

Frfucti-Etionith  tiHti  SrifflUh- French 
airtMi  A  Qrlfnaitx,  £  ToU  ,  bilflflAlhAr, 

ffach  Tolam«t    ^M 

Lopes  ji*  Benftlcy,  £  Tolt*.,  Unuod  in  oo«, 

liatrlealber,    7  00 
REST 

fHuilitiefi  for  supply itifr 

Aiu«rte.«n  Oerman 

Kufflisli        aOOKS     It&liaQ 

Fr«Deh  ^panj^h 

PutEx«r'A  Hifttorisch«r  ftchal-Atlai. 

i;loth,  im 
With  EneliRh  IntroducHon  and 
German -Enffh^hGloBMry    Ototb, 

tiet.fl.as.     MnihnffpjioK    IM 
Schmidt, ShAkespenre Lexicon ,  t toU. 

HaU  mor.   ^Iu£uiiliih>.   Net,  8.00 
Thorndike.  Educational  Psyoholoffy, 

Cloth,  net  $1.50.    Mailing  price,   1.6S 
Vietor.Oer man  Pronunciation.  Cloth,   CHO 

juar  OUT 

STIBLB'S       Larse      Hand-Atlas     of 
Modern  Oeotraphjr,  New  Edition, 
100  Maps  and  Index,  half  mor.,  15.00 

(  ataloQues  Free    Corruponaenc9  SoiicUea 

LEMCKH  O  BUECHNER 

BitalHUhea  ovee  Fifty  Year$ 

11   Eaat    17th  St..  New  York  City 


FRENCH  ""SSr 


— —  NrTEACIINFnai 

are  used  ererf  where.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination 

WILLIAM   R.   JENKINS 

851  and  8SS  Slxtli  Ave..  NEW  YOBK 


Manual  Training 

Benches*  Tools, 
Drawing  Tables,  etc. 


Get  the  Bern  is  Standard.    Catalogue  free 

A.  L.  Bemis 

Worcoeter.  Maee. 


SA 1  le  U  neerbc  morris 

ur  Advice 

Vo  useSAPeU©^  Ms  a? 
sotid  cake  o|;scouring  soap, 
used  jcor  cieanixi^  puiTiOsea 
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lINIVERSmr   SCBO0L  %f  PEDAGOGY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

WASK^GTat^  Square ,  N£W  York  City 

k  gndmte  ^hool  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Coursei  in  Psy- 
cho lo^y.  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education^  Science  of  Education,  tl  [story  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teach  I  n;^.  Sp^ial 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leadinj: 
experts.  Fail  term  begins  Sept,  22.  BullHin 
descfibinE  courses  sent  on  application. 

'^HOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean* 
NiW  YOR&,  Aug.  t6,  1906. 


JOY  LINE, 

OPBRATIMi  FOUR  LINKS  BKTWKEN 

Rev  York  and  Mow  England 

rlnl-ChiM  PaiiMBser,  Kzprsiit  and 

Freiirht  8«tTiee. 
BATES    ALWATH    THK    LOWKST 

BOSTON 

(▼la  Providence  or  VaU  Biver.) 

FALL  RIVER.  VlrMt  Stonner. 

PROVIOBNCK,  Direct  HUamer. 

EVKRY    WEEK     DAY    AT    5     P.     M. 

BOSTON- Ontsldc  Lln«. 
A  TWBHTr-FOUR  HOUR  SEA  TRIP. 
EVERY      TUEHOAY,     THURSDAY,     8A1 
URDAY,    •    P.     M. 


Recent  Deaths. 

John  Torrey  Norse,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  died  on  September  20  at  hia 
home  in  Boston.  Mr,  Norse  was  pad- 
uated  from  Harvard  in  l»;i2,  and  was 
ninety-three  years  old. 

Mills  Whittlesay,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
for  a  number  of  years  connected  with 
the  Lawrenceville  and  other  s4?hools, 
committed  suicide  by  shootinij  himj«*'lf, 
on  Septeml)er  21.  The  long-continuwj 
illness  of  hb  wife  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  deed. 


EIMER&AMEND 


MS-2U  Thb4  Ave*.  New  Ya 

BAnnlAitenri  sad  riM'M<*i  ^ 


Chemicals,  Chemical  ApparatvSp 

Physical  Apparatus,  Scien* 

ttfic  Instruments* 


School  Baths. 

In  AUegjheny  and  Pittsburg  five  new 
kindergartens  nave  been  established  this 
fall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association.  There  have 
been  requests  for  six  more  schools,  and 
only  lack  of  funds  prevents  their  estab- 
lishment. 

At  one  of  the  schools  a  weekly  bath 
j  day  is  observed.  The  children  of  the 
I  first  four  grades  also  use  the  bath  regu- 
larly, and  whenever  a  child  appears  at 
school  looking  as  if  the  application  of 
\  water  would  be  an  advantage,  the 
j  teachers  send  it  off  to  the  bath  room. 
I  


An  Kye  In.surancc  Policy.  Each  Pack- 
I  ake  Murine  Eye  Tonic  Insures  Eve  Com- 
!  fort— Eye  Health— Eye  Beaut  v." 


BBIDGBPOBT   Direct. 

Mtopii  »t  foot  of  Eaat  Sl«t  St. 

EVEBY    WKEK     DAY    AT    4     P.     M. 

Vrom  Pl«ri  17  and  K.  Kant  RiT«r, 

foot  Catharine  St..  N.  Y. 

Vint-cUu  Sorrioa;  Blagant  Steamera:  Fin*  Cuisine 

For  informntiou  addrcaa 

JOY    STEAM8UIP    COMPANY, 

Pier  S7  (New).  E.  R..  New  York. 

Telephone,  MOO  Orchnrd. 


CAPS  £jf 
GOWNS 


Schools  and  Libraries. 

Of  the  309  cities  in  the  United  States 

with  a  population  of  between  8,(HK)  and 

2r>,<MM),     110    maintain    public    kinder- 

■  gartens,  and  seventy-two  maintain  ni^ht 

'  schools.     Fourteen     are     without     high 

schools,  and  ninety-five  without  public 

libraries.     These  309  cities  spend  tnirty- 

one  per  cent,  of  their  income  on  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  libraries,  Northampton 

I  leads,  with  138,045  volumes.     Brookline, 

Mass.,  ranks  second,  with  03,930.  Bangor, 

Me.,    comes    third,    with    55,1.52.     One 

hundred    and    thirty-one    of    the    cities 

'  report  libraries  of  l(»ss  than  ten  thousand 

;  volumes.     Braddock,  Pa.,  ranks  first  in 

.circulation,  with  187,038.     Northampton 

is  second,  with  109,038. 


'Bfst  IVorkmanskip 


Cox   Sons  <5"   Vining 


"Durum  Wheat"  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  wheat  raised  in  Russia  and 
Southern  Europe.  There  the  flour  is 
made  into  macaroni  because  it  is  rich 
in  gluten.  As  we  import  two  million 
dollars  worth  of  this  yearly,  the  "durum 
||IYrn||iTm||i|  onrrn  OnilTCOT  ^'^^-^^"  ^^^  ^^*^  sown  here  and  has  been 
iRlCnnAliUnAL  OrttU  uUnltol    ^^i;^^''*    extensively    in    Minnesota    since 

"Had  Rather.*'— The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  abolish  this  form  and  re- 
place it  by  "would  rather,"  but  has  not 
succeeded.  Young  teachers  will  b««  told 
at  an  institute  ever\'  year  that  "had 
rather"  cannot  be  "passed,"  but  the 
idiom  still  holds  it.s  place.  The  person 
using  it  knows  what  he  means  and  the 
hearer  comprehends  the  meaning  per- 
fectly. It  is  an  ancient  form,  has  been 
employed  by  the  best  writers  in  the  pa.st, 
and  is' still  in  frequent  use. 


062  Fourth  %Avenue   :  :  U^ew  York 
Makers  Oh  AcAOhMic  Rubes  5'Chukcii  Vestments 


Held  April   14.  190A.  at    Baltimore,  nndor    the  ' 
aiuploes  of   the  Kastcrn   Teacherb'  .\SiiOciation  \ 

Th«  E.  N.  Min«r  Championship 

Gold  M«dal 

F%r  Speed  and  Accuracy  in 

SHORTHAND    WRITING 

was  won  by  Sidnly  II.  Godfrky 
AN    ISAAC    PITMAN  WRITER 


For  full  particulars  see  /'//»>ij«'»  l.utrHtt 
for  May,  1906.   ::    iiample  copy  free. 


ISAAC   PITMAN    &  SONS         KeataadUealtafttrAlMkeraB^CklU 

NEW   YORK  I     Mat.  W»tLow*s  Soothimo  MTBur  hM  bean  used 


31  UNION   SQUARE 


I  (or  OVER  irirTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH. 
KRS  for  TMEIR  UUILDBEIir  WMILK  TKBTUINO 


WITH    PKBKEOT    8UG0B8S.      It    SOOTHES    ttao 


'S8! 


tionlog' 

munieacinff  with  «dv«rtiMn. 


EvtrrthiDg  needed  in  the  Laborstotf. 
Glass  Dlowinf  done  on  the  \        '  " 
Hetalware   Mamifaeturiiv 
meat  In  the  House. 


DipArt- 


1  HEf  ^r    mfutraled 

FOUR.  TRACK 

NEWS 


•f 


A    YKAR. 

to  tebMriben 


DIMS  ^  ^ 
A     COFT 

at  r 


CLEMENT  L.  MARTZLOFF. 

SbptrintendeDt  of  Sotaoolt.  Lozlncton.  O ; 
Pr«Bid«nt  P«rry  Conntf  Sohool  EzamlBovs 
Inttr .  in  tieotraphj,  Stat*  Unlr.  Hnmi       " 

writes  ai  folio  wh: 

**I  want  to  testify  agahi  to  the  eduoe- 
tlonal  Talue  of  The  Four-Track  News  and 
how  valuable  I  find  It  In  my  Qaocraplij 
work  in  the  schools,  for  which  purpon  1  have 
never  found  anything  better  in  fha  way  of 
supplementary  reading.  My  teachen  use  It 
in  connection  with  History.  The  pupUs  an 
delighted  wltn  it.  1  wish  It  wera  poef"*- 
that  the  attention  of  teachers  could 
more  generally  called  to  lu  use." 


Collier's  Popular  Weekly  Savs  of  Mu- 
rine Eye  Remedy: — "In  the  Semi- 
Kthical    field    Murine    has    made    itself 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  hoods  =  prominent." 


*'Please  send  The  Four-Track  News  to 
Miss  Haxel  Fisher.  I  am  a  school  teaefasr 
and  offered  this  magaslne  ee  a  prise  to  the 
member  of  my  A  clan  who  made  the  highest 
average.    Miss  Fisher  won." 

AKTRua  Naeu.  Golumbue,  0. 

**I  find  It  a  great  help  In  mr  Geography 
classes."    Calub  Cbawvobd,  Brooklyn.  la. 


Warn    Foa   DBscaiPTiyK    Booklct   an* 
Samfub  Copt  to  thk  Publubxb 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS 

57  Imst  424  StrMt.  Nmt  T«ffft  Cliy 


Btackee.     latlsi 

▼isee.  Teeis. 
Write  fferaew 
oataiogaaaad 

II  iT'Shelies  h  St. 
ars  lUtfSswtt. 
CUeege. 


Hvnip. 
hotUe 


The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kindergartnera 

Regular  and  Extension  Courssa 

MIL  a.  MARIA  KRAUS  BORLTB 

Hotel  San  Ramo,   Gentrsl  IPsrk  Wael 

7Sth  Street.  New  YarB  City 


Headers  will  confer  a  favor  by  v 

ing  The  School  JouBKALwfaeiicoiiiaaiiBi- 
eating  with  advertiisn. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRADE  DIRECTORY 


of  Pabliahen  of  School  Books,  Manof actoren  and  Dealers  in  School  Supplies  and  Equipment.    This  will  be  a  great  conven- 
ience to  Bubseribers  in  sending  orders.    When  writingfor  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information  by  mentioning  The  Sghool 

JoUBNAL<  - "■  ^ *" 

olari 


SNAL  every  time  you  write  you  will  get  special  attentioD.    Two  lines,  one  year.  $6.00^  each  additional  line,  $2.00.  Reg- 
'  advertisers  in  Tee  Journal  are  endued  to  one  line  under  two  classifications.    Additional  lines,  $2.00  a  year. 


School  Book  Fubllshers. 

W.  B.  Jeakliu,  New  York 

Mmynmr^  M«rrtU  A  Co., 

BAk«r  M  T^jlor  Co., 

Amerlcsn  Book  Co., 

N.  7.,  dn..  Chicaso,  BOBtoD, 
Atlanta,  San  FAnciico,  Cal. 

UalYonlty  Pabllshlnc  Go., 

N.  7.,  Boston,  and  New  OrleauB 

Tho  MacmiUan  Co.,     N  f.  A  Chi. 

laaac  Pitman  A  Sons,      New  York 

Thompson,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston 

Honcbton,  Mlfllln  M  Oo., 

Boston,  N.T.,  Chi. 

GlnnAOo.,  ••       ** 

II.  a  HoathAGo.,    **       ** 

SUTer,BvrdettAOo.,**    ** 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publlihin^  Co., 

Blehmond,  Ya. 

A*  Flanagan  Co., 

#•  B.  Idpplnoott  Co.,  Philadelphia 

BavldMoKaj, 

Ohiistopher  Sower  C3o., 

MUion  Bradloy  Co., 

Sprinfffleld,  Mass. 

Sadlor-Bowo  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DUdogSt  Rodtatlonst  etc. 

A.  8.  Barnes  A  Co.,         New  York 


Forelfffi  Booksellers 
Lemoke  and  Bneohner, 

Newtork,  N.Y. 

Dictionaries  ft  Cyclopedias. 

J.  B.  Llpplneott  Co.,  PhUa. 

Lemcke  and  Bneehner, 

New  York,  N.T. 

Book  Covers. 

Roldon  Book  Cover  C3o., 

Sprtnff field.  Muss. 


School  Supplies. 

See  alto  Bhuikboords,  /loo/c  Cover $* 

Charut,  FloM,  3lai«R,  f;to2x«,   BeUs^ 

School  BlanSut  Kindtruarten  Maier- 

iaUete. 

Amerlean  School  Fnmltnre  Co. 

Chicago  A  N.  Y 
Merrltt  A  Co.,  Philadelphia.  I'a. 
Bunde  A  Upiueyer. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
£ze«lslor  Slate  C«».,  Pen  Anryl*  Ps. 
Todd  A  Todd,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  Flanag^an  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 
Sprinfffleld,  Mass. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Sprinfffleld,  Mass. 

B'kboardSf  Cniyons,Erasers. 

American  Sch.  Fnmltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Ohioaffo. 

Dlplomast  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

A.  Flanafcan  Co.,         Chicago,  111. 


Kindergarten  Material. 

Hilton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass, 

Records,  Blanks*  Stationery. 

American  School  Fnmltnre  Co. 
New  York.  Chicago. 

Manual  Training  Supplies 

American  School  Fomltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  Schlemmer  ^  Co., 
New  York 
E.  U.  Sheldon  A  CO.,  Chioaffo,  111. 
Todd  A  Todd,  3Iinneapoli8.  Minn. 
Mack  A  Co.,  Bochseter,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Bemla,  Worcester,  ^lass. 


Pens*  PencttSt  and  Ink. 

DIzonCmelhle  Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Eiiterhrook  Pen  Co.,  New  York 
Basle  Pencil  Co.  New  York 

K.  Faher  New  York 

C.  H.  Hifffflni  A  Co., 

Bfooklrm,N.Y. 
Spencerlan  Pen  Co.,        New  York 

Qymnastic  Apparatus. 

A.  O.  Spaldlnc  A  Bros.. 


Chioopee  Falls,  ^ 
Bf  erritt  A  Co.,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charts. 

American  School  Fnmltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicaffo 
SllTcr,  Bnrdett  A  Oo. 

Boston  and  N.  Y. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Maps*  Qlobest  etc. 

Am.  School  Fnmltnre  Co. 

New  York.  Chicago 
C.  S.  Hammond  A  Co.,    New  York 

ninerals. 

E.  E.  Howell,      Washington,  D.  C. 

Rhys,  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Elmer  A  Amend,  N.  Y. 

Bnllock  A  CrenHhaw.  Phils. 

Bansch  A  Lomh  Optic  a1  Co., 

Uochester,  N.  Y. 

School  Bells. 

American  ScUool  Fnrnltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 

School  Furniture. 

American  Sch.  Fur.  Co.,        N.  Y. 
Uaney  School  Faniltnre  Co. , 

(irand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Insurance. 

Mass.  Mutual  Ufe 

Springfield,  Mas**. 


Schools. 

i;nlverslty  ofOhlcago  Press, 

ChicaffcIU. 
New  York  University,  New  York 
N.  American  Gymnastic  Unloa« 

Milwankee,  Wis. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Krans  Seminary  for    Kindev. 
fpartners,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Penn.,       Phila,,  Pa. 
New  Haven  Sch<»ol  of  Gymnastics 
New  Haven,  Oonn. 

Miscellaneous. 

Pears'  Soap.- 
Mclntosh  Stereoptlcon. 
Aeolian  Co. 
Cuticnra. 
Cotrell  A  Leonard. 
Cox  Sons  A  Tlnlntf. 
Gerhard  Mf^nnen. 
Horllck's  Food. 
Geo.  Frost. 

Teachers*  Agencies. 

Pratt  TeachersMgency.New  YesA 
KelloRff's  Teachers*  Agency. 

New  York 
J.  C.  Bockwell, 

Alheri  Teach.  Afir'cy  Chicago,  HI. 
Albany  Teach.  Ag'cy,  Albany,N.  Y. 
McCnllousli's  Teach.  Aa'cy, 
"hir 


Fisher's  Teachers'  Aj 


Chicacro,  ni. 
mcy, 

>8ton,  Mass. 


Clark  Teachers'  Agency, 

Chicago,  ID. 
FIsk  Teachers'  Agencies,  ^ 

Boston,  New  York,  Chioai  o 
Toronto,  Los  Angeles 
The  School  Bulletin  Agency, 

Syracnse.M.  Y. 

Typewriters. 

Bemiugton  Typewriter  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Smith  Premier  Co.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


An     Indispensable     Book    for     Every    Teacher 

THE  NATIONAL  QUESTION  BOOK 

-^— ^— — ^— —  Revised  and  Enlarged  ————--— ———^— — 

By   EDWARD  R.  SHAW 

This  is  the  best  question  booi<  for  teaching  and  those  preparing  to  teach,  t-vcr  publi^hfd. 

It  has  just  been  revised  and  brought  up-to-date  in  a  new  and  enlar^zcd  edition.  It  is  com- 
prehensive and  practical.  It  reviews  every  subject  ordinarily  taught  in  the  schools  from 
the  elementary  through  the  high  school.  Each  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  simplest  phasts 
and  carried  to' the  highest  point  until  the  entire  ground  has  been  covered.  It  is  concise. 
There  are  no  catch  questions.  It  is  a  book  for  serious  study.  For  review,  for  examina- 
tion, and  for  study  of  the  subjects  included  in  its  scope,  Shaw's  Question  Book  offers  the 
best  help  available. 


SpeClfll  Offer    The  National  Question  Book  and  Educational  Foundations,  one  year  ^2.50      1 

5   00   pages                 12mo 

Cloth          $1.75 

A.    S.    BARNES    & 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.                              11-15   EAST 

COMPANY 

24th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

THL  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 


A 

Food-Drink 

for  All  Aiw 

j;  VViJ^  dIgStlon"    Pure,  rkH  mill  vtth  »tr»dt 

of  cboko  mftFupcJ  irsUi*. 
In  i>owi3*r  OT  Lunch.  Tablet  form.     HBmpIe  Frs* 
M  VJ'u«l.    At  *11  dmgaUttt.    Aak  lor  iTotlick'.. 

HORUCK'S  HiLTID  Hlit  CO^  RldM,  Wls^  U.  IJL 


IE  ANY  DEALER 

ir  OFFERS  YOU 
ASUPSTITUTE 
WHEN  YOU 
ASK  FOR 


CUSHIOH 
aUTTOM 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

INSISTON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  ALL  OVER  TKE  WORLD 

FORTHEHAHC  AMDTIfE 
MOULOCO  RUBBER  BUTTOH 


LOOK 


Miss    Smith's 

Typewriting  Lessons 

Are  ivell  adapted  for  public  school  use, 
and  have  had  many  adoptions  for  the 
coming  school  year  s  s  s 


The  lessons  are  divided  into  FOUR  PARTS. 
Each  part  is  in  PAD  FORM.  Each  pad  con- 
tains the  SLihject  matter  and  instructions  for 
the  student,  together  with  the  NECESSARY 
PRACTICE  PAPER.  The  price  ot  the  lessons 
therefore  INCLUDES  THE  PRICE  OF  THE 
PRACTICE  PAPER  REQUIRED. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  upon  application, 
together  with  booklet  fully  describing;  the 
method  outlined  in  the  lessons. 

Lister's  Writing  Lessons 

Illustrating' the  latest  medium  slant,  short  loop, 
simple  style,  priU'ticLil  penmanship.  These 
le>vons  are  seoiirelv  bound  m  book  fnrm,  H  ACI  i 
LESSON  BEING  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FULL  ! 

INSTRUC'DONS  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  j 

TEACHER  AM")  SFUDENT.     Well  a.lapkd  ; 

for  use  ill  >:rammar  orades  and  hj;:!i  sclioi-ls.  \ 

.-/  \.iir.pU  C'>/j  auJ  full  tnf-  rn.ati't: :,  til  /v  s,->,/  to  // 1.  hets  uf.u  jf.iu^-^t     > 

Sadler-Rowe  Company  ! 

Baltimore,    Maryland' 


orated    Talcum 

TOILET  |«^ 
POWDER^J 


ms. 


OUTDOOR  CHILDREN 

sillI  fHQidoof  (i.firlfl  lijflkt  nii  ifiiidcr  tlclus.     The  beat 

MENNEN'S  ?S?i^J?VcAtS^^ 

Ptit  lilt  iu  fion-rf rUlnbip  bfii*'***   for  ytnir  jiff^tectiou, 
11  Mt-niieuV  fitce  ts  ttij  the  the  c-i>er,  ha  sc^uuinis 

^=^        liiB,      ttoia  ev^rj'wlicre,   of    ^f  mill  ^  ^i*- 

^Gerhard  Menoen  Co.     Newark, N- J « 

Try  M I'n  tit? u ".-  \  ]"U'i  >  Bi iratrtl  i Th Irurji  Wm il*-r 


Li/-'    ^  *      ~' 


THE 


16  JEFFERSON   ST.,  a     O    RADXIPC  8.  m  11-16  EAST  24TH  ST., 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  ^'  ^'  »AKNbb  &  CO.  j^g^  yORK  CITY 

tlT  Kniiircd  »«  8«oond  IMmii  M»tt«r  »t  the  Post  Office,  ftt  Kliztbeth,  N.  J.— PablUhnd  weekly,  except  tiriit  two  weelCM  in  Anffaet. 
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tt.Sd  A  VKAR 
8IXCCNTS  AOOFT 


ore's  New  Commercial 
Arithmetic 

S  eomprehensive  commercial  arithmetic  is  suited  for 
196  in  any  commercial  high  school.  In  its  preparation 
lUfliness  men  have  been  consulted  freely.  Its  distinc- 
Uviduality  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  topics 
Ated  and  to  the  practical  character  and  great  variety 
problems.  All  complicated  and  obsolete  subjects  and 
nmetical  puzzles  and  improbable  conditions  have  been 
isly  avoided.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is 
educative,  and  the  principles  are  developed  in  a 
1  and  business  like  manner.  In  order  that  they  may 
rouffhly  understood,  all  operations  given  in  connection 
le  iUuBtrative  problems  are  accompanied  by  solutions. 
ok  furnishes  abundant  material  for  drills  in  modem 
SB  iiroblems,  and  by  natural  and  progressive  steps 
tee  in  the  student  qualities  of  accuracy,  rapidity,  and 
Hance  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  him  later. 


by  Piinelpals  or  Teachers  of 

•Vurdeti   CoUeirr,   Koii«on 
Tempin  Vntlrg^,   PbilarlelpfilA 

r-Dtml   Mlnh  »-rhool.  Ft.    IViil 

Hi«h  School,  N1lwaTl«« 

Mo  i«m  Srhool  t*t  MiivlBe^n,   n«»nv«»r. 

WortlKVfftNtem    »«u«ln«»'b  coIUb**.    C'lHrasro 

Oapitiil  CItT  Cominer«-la1  Coli«*Ke,   I>e<«  Mfifn^n 

:nd   for  descriptive  circular   | 

lerican  Boole  Company 


fHK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Just  Published 

THE  REGIT  A  TION 

Bp  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  I).,  Supt.  of  Schools 
of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Vol.  V.  in  Lippincott's  Educational  Series 

The  volume  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  young  teachers 
in  the  study  of  the  practical  phases  of  school  work,  and  will 
also  be  very  helpful  to  older  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  author  is  sound  in  theory,  simple  in  treatment,  clear 
and  concise  in  presentation,  brief  and  pointed  in  discussion, 
and  withal,  practical  and  helpful. 

Cloth,  $1.25 
Just  Published 

CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  PHYSICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  In 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  A  first  class  work  in  every 
particular. 

Ehery  SehooUKoom  should  hate 
a   A'elp    LippincQU's    Gazetteer 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


BE  BEST  SUPPLEMEVTARY  READING 

FOR  GEOGRAPHY  CLASSES 


1HE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOn.E 

d  from  primary  to  upper  grammar  classes ;  prepared 
ell-informed,  interesting  writers ;  supplied  with  many 
and  illustrations. 

'  lASSONS %  .36 

>8E8  OF  THE  WORLD 36 

3wN  Country 50 

iMBBiGAN  Neighbors 60 

asN  Europe 60 

IN  Asia 60 

SIN  Africa 65 

kO  AND  Its  People 68 

kyuTH  American  Reppbucs 60 

Stort  of  the  Phiuppines 60 

>  Rico 50 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Edited  by  Clarence  F.  Carroll,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Fascinating  stories  of  many  lands  and  people. 

BOOK  FIRST  (For  Primary  Grades) i    %  .36 

Entertaining  Stories  of  unic[ue  peoples— the  Eskimos, 
Arabs,  Indians,  Dutch,  Chmese  and  Japanese. 

BOOK  SECOND  (For  Third  and  Fourth  Grades) 45 

Stories  of  new  countries — Alaska,  Mexico,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Porto  1  ico,  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii. 

BOOK  THIRD  (For  Fifth  Grades). .64 

The  life,  industries  and  natural  features  of  our 
own  country. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


Chicago 


FUladelvhta 


Atlanta 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 
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BAUSCH    &    LOME 
School  Laboratory  Supplies 

We  are  now  supplying  a  majority 
of  the  leading  laboratories  with 
Microscopes,  Projection  Appar- 
atus, Chemical  Glassware » chem- 
icals and  laboratory  apparatus  in 
general.  We  want  every  Teacher 
of  Sciences  to  have  our  Catalogs 
of  Microscopes,  Microtomes,  Pro- 
jection Apparatus  and  our 

438  Page  Catalog 

of  General  Laboratory  Supplies ;  a  complete 
I  encyclopedia  of  information  on  laboratory 
'apparatus.  Free  to  teachers. 


^Su^fr 


Bausch   &   Lomb   Optical  Co. 

Rochester,   N.  Y. 

NewVork      Bo«toii      Wa»Nfittofi      Clilc«£«      San  Fr*acUco      rranMuft  a'M,  Oermany 


Pears' 

Pears*  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Meservey's  Single-Entry  Bookkeeping! 

Abridged  Editton  64  pages 

Prepared  for  those  schools  where  time  is  not  found  for  the  usual 
text-book.  Contains  enough  for  the  usual  life  ex|:>erience,  and 
calls  for  little  time.  The  importance  for  everyone  to  know  how 
to  keep  simple  accounts  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized.  This  book 
furnishes  all  needed  instruction  for  this  purpose,  and  at  very 
small  price,  viz.:  20  cents,  subject  to  usual  introductory  discount. 
Adopted  for  use  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  numerous  cities  and 
towns.  ::  ::  ::  Send  for  sample  copy. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING   PENQL 

OF  VNUMJAL  QUALITY 
The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  conUins  an  •ztra  thick,  toft,  black  lead— smooth 
and  evenly  graded — that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD    FABER  New   York 


^"■L^ 


Sabtract  th«  time  reqaired  tomoT* 
»  lever  from  ibe  t*D  •  required  to 
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Illiteracy  Among  Teachers. 

seems  incredible  that  an  illiterate  person  should 
ige  to  secure  a  position  as  school  teacher,  but 
sternly  denies  the  incredibility.  At  the  office 
IE  School  Journal  there  are  received  each 
more  than  one  himdred  and  twenty  thousand 
iimications  from  teachers  in  every  conceivable 
of  school.  I  am  speaking  of  course  of  the 
tions  when  I  say  that  there  are  among  these 
lunications,  letters  and  postal  cards  that  would 
li^race  to  a  girl  who  has  had  no  less  than  six 
of  school  life  in  a  fairly  civilized  community, 
-such  exceptions  should  not  exist. 
IT  spelling,  wretched  penmanship,  and  exe- 
r  incorrect  language  are  bad  enough,  but  I 
t  now  refer  to  these  only.  There  are  actually 
[>les  of  gross  illiteracy,  with  the  usual  accom- 
lent  of  filth.  The  clerks  are  quite  accustomed 
ing  the  pronoun  /  written  with  a  small  letter; 
lodesty  no  longer  astonishes  them.  When  it 
\  to  receiving  sheets  of  note  paper  so  dirty 
I  clean  hand  instinctively  shrinks  from  them, 
hen  being  compelled  to  tarry  over  them  in 
to  decipher  the  meaning  of  the  contents,  dis- 
»n  no  longer  be  concealed. 
w  do  people,  lacking  so  completely  in  culture, 
ossessing  not  even  a  modicum  of  elementary 
ction,  ever  manage  to  secure  employment  as 
srs? 

the  shame  of  the  country  be  it  said:    It  is  due 
k  of  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 
I  shabbiness  revealed  by  the  prevailing  inade- 

in  remuneration  of  the  teacher's  services 
necessarily  result  in  the  employment  of  many 
lent  ones,  the  inefficiency  ranging  all  the  way 
lack  of  professional  judgment  down  to  rank 
icy. 

derick  the  Second  of  Prussia  has  been  held  up 
rm  because  he  insisted  that  his  non-commis- 
1  officers,  many  of  them  confirmed  drunk- 
w^anting  employment,  should  be  appointed  as 

teachers.  All  protests  were  met  by  the  ex- 
dons  that  they  must  have  shelter  during  the 
lent  winter  days,  that  teaching  would  keep 
out  of  mischief,  that  being  military  drill- 
rs  they  would  keep  the  children  in  order,  and 
he  wages  paid  to  teachers  were  all  they  were 

'  wages  necessarily  restrict  one's  opportuni- 
r  self-development.  The  kind  of  people  who 
make  the  most  desirable  teachers  are  looking 
d  to  occupations  holding  out  the  possibilities 
3me  day  they  may  have  a  comfortable  home 
one  mis-nomed  "home"  (for  old  ladies,  in- 
es,  etc.) — with  a  respectable  library  and  a 
in  it,  and,  if  so  it  may  be,  a  garden  around  it. 


Fifteen  dollars  a  week  does  not  hold  out  much  hopej 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  places  that  pav  only 
twelve  dollars  a  month?  And  then  only  when 
school  keeps"?  Or  what  inducement  does  a  city 
position  hold  out,  which  pays,  say,  twelve  dollars 
a  week,  and  then  subjects  the  tenant  to  the  liability 
of  being  docked  for  unavoidable  absence? 

This  whole  question  of  teachers'  wages  is  one  that 
must  be  handled  without  further  reticence.  When 
people  permit  their  children  to  be  taught  by  illite- 
rates we  are  confronted  by  a  state  of  rottenness 
that  must  be  treated  in  the  open. 

No  State  in  our  Union  can  afford  to  harbor  a  sin- 
gle teacher  who  lacks  in  the  very  elements  of  edu- 
cation. The  communities  that  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  fair  living  wage  must  be  glvjn  support  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  do  it. 

It  is  time  that  minimum  standards  should  be 
fixed  by  every  State — a  standard  of  qualification 
and  a  standard  of  remuneration.  This  is  something 
worth  laboring  for — laboring  for  with  all  our  might. 


Curiosity  vs.  Interest. 

The  complaint  is  frequently  uttered  that  the 
output  of  books  is  excessively  large.  The  facts 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  trouble  is  with  the 
demand  rather  than  with  the  output.  In  the 
publication  of  books  the  United  States  falls  behind 
even  Russia,  where  illiteracy  is  supposed  to  be  very 
high.  While  we  print  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
periodicals  on  earth  we  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
in  the  publication  of  literature  fit  to  be  preserved 
between  the  covers  of  a  book. 

According  to  late  statistics,  Germany  publishes 
354  books  to  the  million  inhabitants;  France,  344; 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sweden,  and  Norway  follow  in  slightly 
decreasing  ratio;  then  comes  Russia  with  eighty- 
five,  and  last  the  United  States  with  eighty-one. 
What  a  sad  showing  this  is!  In  the  consumption 
of  ephemeral  gossip  we  lead  the  world.  In  the 
reading  of  serious  thought  we  occupy  the  rear  seat. 

.Aj^  the  schools  to  be  blamed? 

One  chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the 
young  how  to  read  and  what  to  read. 

The  condition  that  confronts  us  is  that  the  reading 
of  newspapers  absorbs  practically  all  of  the  time 
which  adults  have  for  reading,  aye,  and  more.  If 
the  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  things  really 
worth  while,  this  condition  would  be  deplorable 
enough.  Even  the  best  newspapers  cannot  satisfy 
the  educational  need  there  is  for  prolonged  attention 
to  a  single  line  of  thought.  Clear  thought  is  essential 
to  intelligent  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  This 
clear  thought  is  developed  by  training  in  accurate 
reasoning.  Flashes  of  light  are  no  substitute  for 
the  light  erf  day. 

In  a  laudable  desire  to  make  school  work  interest- 
ing and  comprehensive,  we  have  permitted  the 
reading  of  the  children  to  become  scrappy  and 
supeiificial,  rather  than  complete  and  intensive. 
Anything  occupying  more  than  five  or  six  short 
pages  is  regarded  as  irksome.    (Continuity  of  thought 
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is  not  permitted  to  develop.  Information  has 
crowded  out  rieflection.  Curiosity  has  been  mistaken 
for  interest.  It  is  curiosity  that  has  flooded  our 
country  with  newspapers. 

There  is  no  need  of  compelling  the  young  to 
undergo  unnecessary  hardships  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing the  discipline  which  comes  from  prolonged 
occupation  with  one  subject,  whether  it  be  disser- 
tation, problem,  or  story.  If  Scott's  Ivanhoe  has 
in  it  many  passages  which  to  the  reader  of  the 
present  day  can  be  of  no  particular  advantage, 
these  may  well  be  omitted  and  the  story  read  in 
•  condensed  form.  The  Robinson  Crusoe  that  became 
famous  is  he  who  was  shipwrecked  and  lived  on  an 
island;  the  rest  of  DeFoe's  book  is  waste  in  the 
busy  to-day. 

The  rule  must  be  to  give  to  the  young  the  things 
that  are  truly  good  for  them  to  have,  provided  these 
are  not  beyond  their  comprehension.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  other  consideration  that  the  lesser  good 
must  yield  precedence  to  the  greater.  With  these 
fundamentals  in  mind  the  teacher  cannot  go  far 
wrong. 

Cultivation  of  the  interests  of  children  must  not 
degenerate  into  a  pandering  to  their  appetites. 
The  only  interests  that  education  has  a  right  to 
consider  are  those  that  represent  paths  leading 
into  the  realm  of  truth. 

The  mere  feeding  of  the  appetites  is  a  base  occu- 
pation. Appetites  are  like  horse-leeches  which 
desire  only  to  fill  themselves  and  then  drop  off  from 
the  object  that  gave  them  suck.  Interest  is  the 
seed  of  a  tree  which  in  its  growth  forces  its  way  thru 
the  soil  to  the  sunlight  and  continues  to  grow  higher 
and  higher,  spreading  its  branches  and  producing 
fruit  for  the  nourishment  and  the  comfort  and  the 
joy  of  the  children  of  men. 

Growth  means  struggle,  and  interest  is  the  heart 
of  growth.  Struggle,  then,  there  must  be  in  the 
development  of  the  interests.  Great  is  the  reward! 
The  more  fully  the  interests  are  developed  the  more 
one  can  share  with  his  fellowmen  the  enjoyment 
of  the  treasures  of  humanity,  the  more  effectively 
one  may  participate  in  the  world's  work,  the  more 
sources  of  happiness  there  are  open  to  one,  the 
nearer  one  draws  to  a  right  comprehension  of  truth. 

The  newspaper  habit  and  the  but  little  less 
unprofitable  magazine  habit  are  developed  by  the 
rule  of  the  appetites.  Curiosity,  rather  than  abiding 
interests,  guides  the  readers.  Aside  from  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  valuable  time  there  is  the  slow 
corrosion  of  the  strength  that  the  interests  might 
otherwise  develop.  The  desire  to  read  a  book  is 
too  much  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  book. 

Aside  from  thoro  work  at  the  foundation  there 
is  the  further  duty  of  teaching  the  young  in  a  prac- 
tical way  how  to  read  a  newspaper.  It  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  stop  the  reading  of  the  day's 
news.  But  the  reading  of  a  daily  paper  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  question  whether  there  is 
news  enough  or  not  does  not  determine  the  size  of  the 
paper.  The  logic  of  this  alone  should  be  sufficient 
to  argue  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading 
a  paper.  They  must  learn  how  to  separate  real 
news  from  wasteful  gossip,  and  worthy  reading  from 
trash.  With  such  aid  as  is  supplied  by  the  weekly 
periodical  Our  Times,  the  problem  should  not  be 
over-difficult.  A  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  history  of  one's  time  is  quite  essential  in  our 
present  civilization.  Two  hours  a  week  ought  to  be 
ample  for  all  purposes  of  this  nature. 

Strict  limitation  of  one's  news-reading  to  the 
things  really  worth  knowing  will  leave  ample  time 
for  the  communing  with  the  great  spirits  of  human- 
ity in  the  realms  of  truth  and  art. 


The  Professional  and  Financial  Side. 

Conducted  by  William  McAndrew. 

Chicago  Salary  Suit. 

The  suit  was  for  salaries  cut  off  from  experienced 
teachers  in  1900  and  also  for  loss  sustained  by  ■ 
closing  the  schools  one  week  in  September,  1900,  , 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  '98  schedule.  The  cut  in  sal-  -. 
aries  of  experienced  teachers  was  allowed  by  the^ 
court  for  the  six  months  of  January  to  June  in — - 
elusive.    The  other  claims  were  disallowed. 

Previous  to  dismissing  the  case  in  the  Appellate 
Court,  the  Board  of  Education's  finance  commit — -. 
tee  received  an  opinion  from  its  attorneys  to  th^ 
effect  that  the  Board  had  no  power  to  pay  anj^ 
teacher  who  suffered  a  cut  in  salary  in  1900  bufc^ 
who  did  not  file  a  claim. 

Owing  to  the  freouent  fluctuation  of  salaries  i^ 
the  years  immediately  before  and  succeeding  190(^ 
much  confusion  of  mind  exists  among  many  teach^^ 
ers,  and  it  may  assist  in  clearing  up  this  confuL.- 
sion  to  present  again  the  salary  situation  in  thos^ 
years. 

In  1898  the  Board  adopted  a  schedule  of  salaries 
which  added  three  years  to  the  schedule  of  1897 
under  which  the  maximum  had  been  reached  in 
the  seventh  year  of  service.  Only  one  year  of 
the  enlarged  schedule  was  put  into  effect,  namely, 
the  eighth,  and  all  teachers  who  had  completed 
seven  years  or  more  of  service  were  put  on  eighth 

i rear's  salary,  being  an  increase  of  seventy-five  dol- 
ars  over  the  seventh  year's  salary. 

In  1899  all  advances  were  stopped  and  no  teacher 
received  a  greater  salary  than  was  received  in  1898. 
In  1900  the  increase  granted  to  experienced  teachers 
in  1898  was  cut  off,  but  all  other  teachers  received 
the  regular  increase,  namely,  all  teachers  who  had 
completed  less  than  seven  years  of  service.  In 
1901  the  eighth  year  was  again  added  to  the  sched- 
ule, and  in  1902  again  cut  off  and  the  '98  schedule 
abolished.  In  this  year  two  groups  of  salaries  were 
established  and  another  method  required  for  entrance 
into  tiie  first  group  of  salaries  other  than  service 
and  efficient  teaching.  The  1897  schedule  was 
adopted  for  teachers  of  the  second  group  of  salaries. 

In  1903  the  entire  schedule  of  the  second  group 
was  raised  fifty  dollars,  reaching  the  maximum  in 
the  seventh  year  of  service. 

Since  the  schedule  was  stationary  in  1899  it  fol- 
lows that  only  those  who  had  received  the  seventy- 
five  dollar  increase  the  previous  year  were  in  posi- 
tion on  the  schedule  to  suffer  the  cut  in  1900.  It 
therefore  follows  that  such  a  teacher  must  have 
been  on  the  eighth  year's  salary  in  1898.  Teachers 
whose  experience  would  seem  to  entitle  them  to 
the  cut  but  who  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Board 
did  not  grant  them  the  increase  due  them  in  1899 
were  not  included  in  the  number  who  were  actually 
cut  in  1900  aftd  therefore  were  not  included  in  those 
who  recovered  under  the  decision  of  the  court. 
—Tea4:her8  Federation  Bulletin, 
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modify  the  child's  action  when  he  is  not  conscious 
of  you?  That  is  the  test.  Do  the  things  we  are, 
does  the  example  we  set,  go  to  the  children  by  rea- 
son of  our  being  one  of  their  kind?  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  can  teach  play  in  such  a  way  as  to  modify 
character. 


ILxperiences  of  a  Substitute  Teacher 

By  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M 

I. 

Fresh  from  the  academic  atmosphere  of  the  uni- 
versity, I  entered  Public  School  No.  —  on  October 
19, 1905.  I  was  without  any  experience  in  teaching, 
but  determined  to  tackle  teaching  as  I  would  any 
other  task  which  might  come  my  way.  Examining 
my  surroundings  more  critically,  I  was  impressed 
at  once  by  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  boys  as  they 
passed  up  the  stairs  and  to  their  rooms.  There 
was  no  teacher  in  sight,  but  the  boys  walked  on 
tip-toe  and  refrained  even  from  whispering.  The 
monitors  attended  to  their  duties  in  a  most  efficient 
manner.  They  knew  how  to  handle  the  boys  and 
lacked  officiousness.  By  watching  them  I  picked 
up  a  few  points  myself  quickly,  and  had  I  watched 
them  more  carefully  I  might  have  learned  more. 
The  good  discipline  of  the  school  gave  me  courage 
too,  because  altho  without  experience  as  a  teacher, 
I  taiew  from  my  own  school  days  that  boys  in  a 
well-disciplined  school  are  not  inclined  to  misbehave 
even  for  a  substitute,  like  boys  in  a  poorly  disciplined 
school. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  day's 
exercises,  the  principal  appeared,  and  with  a  few 
words  of  kindly  greeting  escorted  me  to  my  class — 
a  class  of  seventh  year  boys.  The  principal,  in 
introducing  me  to  the  class,  told  the  boys  that  I 
was  a  classmate  of  their  teacher  at  the  university, 
and  had  come  to  teach  them  for  the  day  so  that 
they  might  not  lose  any  work.  In  a  whisper  he 
added  to  me  that  if  I  desired  any  assistance  I 
should  feel  free  to  call  upon  him.  He  then  passed 
out  of  the  room  and  I  was  left  face  to  face  with  my 
first  class.  Hastily  glancing  over  the  course  of 
study,  I  determined  to  begin  with  arithmetic.  The 
class  was  in  perfect  order  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
going  thru  the  lesson.  Mental  problems  came  first 
and  then  I  had  the  boys  work  examples  on  the 
board.  Everything  was  going  along  splendidly 
and  I  was  already  beginning  to  congratulate  myself 
on  my  ability  as  a  teacher,  when  on  the  completion 
of  the  arithmetic  lesson  I  turned  to  oral  spelling. 
This  was  my  first  error  in  tactics. 

I  determined  to  have  a  spelling  match  and  began 
to  take  the  class  in  sections,  with  a  view  to  having 
a  final  match  between  the  leaders  of  the  various 
sections.  I  was  then  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
boys  had  been  testing  me  diuing  the  arithmetic 
lesson,  and  had  already  formed  their  estimate  of 
my  ability.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  spelling 
match  was  a  failure.  In  the  first  place  the  heat  of 
competition  excited  the  boys  and  an  inexperienced 
teacher  naturally  found  difficulty  in  checking  their 
enthusiasm.  Then,  too,  the  order  of  the  class  was 
disturbed  when  the  boys  began  to  rise  in  their 
seats  for  the  purpose  of  reciting.  A  little  whispering 
began  also  at  this  time,  and  not  being  checked  at 
once,  grew  in  volume.  At  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
principal  came  to  the  room,  the  class  was  in  disorder. 

With  a  few  sharp  words  of  command,  the  principal 
restored  order.  Then  picking  out  with  his  trained 
eye  the  two  ringleaders,  he  transferred  them  at  once 
to  the  next  lower  class.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  transfer  would  be  permanent  and  not  tem- 

Eorary,  and  that  a  few  minutes  of  fun  was  dearly 
ought  when  it  cost  a  boy  the  loss  of  six  months' 
time.    When  the  principal  left  the  room,  saying 


that  he  would  transfer  any  other  bo3rs  who  might 
give  trouble,  the  class  was  again  in  good  order,  and 
a  lesson  in  civics  intensely  absorbed  their  whole 
attention  during  the  rest  of  the  morning.  The 
principal  was  considerate  enough  to  supervise  the 
dismissal  of  the  class  himself. 

During  the  lunch  hour  I  pondered  over  the  morn- 
ing's experiences,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  had  treated  the  boys  too  courteously.  I  came  to 
the  fiuther  conclusion  that  I  had  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  giving  of  instruction  and  too  little 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  I 
determined  to  remedy  both  of  these  defects  in  the 
afternoon.  Assuming  the  grimace  of  a  dyspeptic 
cynic,  I  kept  the  class  under  full  control  during  the 
entire  afternoon.  Every  attempt  at  whispering  was 
put  down  at  once  with  a  scowl  and  an  angry  repri- 
mand. The  slightest  trace  of  insubordination  was 
quickly  cowed  by  the  mention  of  the  principal's 
name.  The  steady  stream  of  boys  who  paraded  to 
the  toilet  in  the  morning  was  peremptorily  checked 
by  informing  the  class  that  all  those  who  felt  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  room  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  principal  for  permission.  The  subject  of 
instruction  diuing  the  afternoon  was  English  gram- 
mar, but  in  teaching  I  subordinated  the  giving  of 
instruction  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  The 
grammar  served  to  keep  the  bo3rs'  minds  occupied 
and  that  was  my  principal  object  dining  the  after- 
noon, altho  of  course  I  sought  to  impart  as  much 
instruction  as  was  practicable. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the  close  of  the  day's 
exercises,  the  princ  pal  again  came  to  the  room. 
This  time  he  found  the  class  in  good  order,  altho 
the  order  was  by  no  means  perfect.  The  principal 
gave  a  model  lesson  in  English  grammar  and  I 
watched  him  with  the  utmost  interest.  Never 
having  had  the  advantage  of  a  normal  course,  with 
its  accessories  of  the  observation  of  model  teaching 
and  the  performance  of  practice  teaching,  I  felt 
that  I  could  get  my  most  valuable  experience  of  the 
day  by  obswving  critically  this  model  teaching. 
And  I  certainly  derived  much  benefit  from  this 
observation.  Without  going  into  details,  I  shall 
mention  simply  the  two  most  important  points  which 
I  observed.  The  teaching  was  very  strenuous  and  the 
strenuous  character  of  the  teaching  not  only  held 
the  boys'  interest,  but  it  also  impressed  the  prin- 
ciples taught  indelibly  on  their  minds.  The  im- 
pairment of  the  discipline  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  boys  raised  their  hands  when  they  had 
formulated  their  answers,  was  very  neatly  checked 
by  the  principal.  He  had  the  boys  sit  up  straight 
when  they  were  ready  to  answer  and  thus  a  circum- 
stance which  generally  tends  to  lower  the  discipline 
of  the  class  was  made  to  improve  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  I  asked  the  principal  to 
criticise  my  day's  work.  I  consider  it  to  oe  the  duty 
of  every  officer  and  employe  to  ask  his  admmis- 
trative  superior  at  regular  intervals  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  improvement  of  his  work.  If  the  admin- 
istrative superior  gives  such  criticisms  of  his  own 
volition  they  appear  harsh  and  imkindly,  while  if 
the  subordinate  asks  for  suggestions,  it  renders  the 
criticism  more  pleasant  to  the  one  criticised  as  well 
as  to  the  one  criticising.  The  principal's  criticism 
was  simply :  ''  You  lack  force."  This  was  expressing 
with  kindness  and  consideration  what  any  boy  in 
the  class  would  have  expressed  in  the  words,  "  He's 
soft." 

Looking  at  my  experience  now  with  proper  per- 
spective, I  think  I  can  formulate  one  rule  which  will 
guide  me  in  my  future  pedagogical  ventures.  To 
manage  a  class  of  boys  you  must  treat  every  member 
of  the  class  as  your  enemy  until  you  have  conquered 
him.  Be  just  and  kind  alwa3rs,  but  you  must, 
above  all  else,  be  firm.  The  use  of  too  much 
courtesy  will  give  you  the  reputation  of  being  "soft,"* 
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and  the  world  has  no  use  for  the  "soft"  man  or  wo- 
man, either  in  school  or  outside.  After  you  have 
conquered  your  class  and  brought  it  under  absolute 
control,  you  can  humor  it  a  little  with  acts  of  kindness 
or  flattery,  but  imtil  the  mastery  has  been  accom- 
plished, all  kindness  is  suicidal. 

One  word  more  and  I  am  done.  It  is  an  ancient 
custom  in  the  schools  which  makes  boys  misbehave 
for  the  substitute  teacher.  They  know  by  intuition 
that  the  inexperience  and  short  tenure  of  office  of 
the  substitute  combine  to  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  get  along  and  easy  for  them  to  defy  him.  Where 
the  principal  is  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  assist 
the  substitute,  the  position  of  the  latter  is  imcom- 
fortable,  if  not  desperate.  The  giving  of  instruction 
is  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case,  and  lucky  is 
the  substitute  who  can  pass  the  day  without  wit- 
nessing a  general  outbreak  in  his  class.  But  if  a 
substitute  enters  a  well-disciplined  school  and  has 
the  actual,  as  well  as  the  moral,  support  of  an 
efficient  principal,  who  is  loved  by  the  majority  of 
the  boys  and  feared  by  the  wrongdoers,  as  was  my 
good  fortune  on  October  19,  1905,  he  has  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  success  or 
failure  depends  entirely  on  his  own  possession  or 
lack  of  ability  and  experience. 


Medical  Inspection  in  the  Bay  State. 

By   Frederick   W.   Coburn,    Boston. 

An  admirable  educational  departure,  imques- 
tionably,  is  the  enforcement  in  Massachusetts  this 
fall,  for  the  first  time,  of  new  laws  requiring  respec- 
tively a  system  of  annual  tests  of  school  children's 
sight  and  hearing  and  rejgular  medical  inspection 
of  every  public  school  within  the  borders  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Each  of  these  regulations  repre- 
sents a  great  advance.  Each  should  help  to  put 
Massachusetts   in    the   forefront.    Vermont    is   at 

{^resent  the  only  other  State  requiring  annual  tests 
or  sight  and  hearing,  tho  Connecticut  has  a  law 
providing  for  such  examination  once  in  three  years. 
No  other  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  prescribes  medical 
inspection  in  all  the  commimities  thruout  its  length 
and  breadth. 

The  new  regulations,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  drastic 
as  they  may  become  later  on — after  the  citizenship 
has  been  better  educated  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  co-operation  of  physician  and  pedagog.  Con- 
siderations of  expense  are  serious  in  the  tax-bur- 
dened conunimities  of  the  Bay  State.  No  costly 
innovation  can  be  even  proposed  at  the  present 
time.  Consequently  the  prescription  for  inspect- 
ing has  been  made  mild.  There  may  even  be  loop- 
holes that  admit  of  perfunctory  compliance  with 
its  provisions.  The  sight  and  hearing  tests,  for 
example,  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves, in  accordance  with  instructions  sent  out 
from  Beacon  Hill.  Such  examinations,  conducted 
by  amateurs,  might  appear  to  be  likely  to  be  less 
searching  and  thoro  than  if  administered  by  trained 
q)ecialists.  Again,  altho  medical  inspection  of 
every  school  in  the  State  is  demanded,  there  is  no 
provision  requiring  a  city  or  town  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  purpose.  The  authorities  simply 
must  get  the  work  done.  If  by  volunteers  from 
among  local  physicians,  well  and  good,  no  doubt. 
If  by  payment  of  fees  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  annual  budget,  still  well  and  good. 
No  fixed  proportion  of  the  tax  levied  for  public  edu- 
cation has  to  be  devoted  to  this  duty  of  inspection. 

Under  so  tentative  provisions  ideal  medical  inspec- 
tion may  perhaps  not  prevail  as  yet.  Not  every 
commimitv,  it  may  be,  will  live  up  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law.  Enlightened  self- 
interest  cannot  be  entrusted  to  accomplish  every- 
thing.   Yet  a  beginning  has  been  made,  on  a  rea- 


sonably large  scale,  in  the  solution  of  the  most  vital 
problem  with  which  the  pedagogy  of  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  has  to  grapple. 

For  this,  unless  all  signs  fail,  is  the  next  thing  in 
the  order  of  progress.  The  subject  matter  and  the 
methods  of  education  are  tolerably  well  developed. 
They  have,  in  fact,  as  every  practical  teacher  knows, 
run  ahead  of  the  clientele  of  the  profession.  Both 
the  seed  and  the  method  of  planting  it  are  well 
understood;  improvement  of  the  soil  is  the  next 
step.  Professional  standards  can  be  attained — if 
only  humanity  can  be  standardized.  After  normal 
schools,  normal  people  bids  fair  to  be  the  educational 
cry  of  the  future. 

The  need  of  leadership  in  this  direction  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  State  dependent  for  prosperity  entirely 
upon  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  not  at  all  upon  its  natural  resources,  is 
obvious.  At  this  time,  when  industrial  establish- 
ments are  working  as  long  as  the  law  allows,  and 
everybody  who  is  at  all  competent  has  employment, 
we  have  in  Yankeeland  no  considerable  problem  of 
unbreakfasted  children;  there  is  only  the  more 
serious  problem  of  the  young  people  who  go  to 
school  morning  after  morning  heavy  from  a  break- 
fast of  strong  coffee,  hot  bread,  indigestible  griddle 
cakes,  and  fried  leather  (alias  beefsteak) — ^the 
patent  and  potent  cause  of  our  national  dyspepsia, 
our  nervousness,  our  failure  alike  to  perpetuate  our 
kind  and  to  realize  the  best  opportunities  of  living 
amidst  the  finest  natural  advantages  of  soil  ana 
climate  to  be  found  in  the  world  anywhere.  Note 
the  children — as  I  note  every  working  morning — 
pouring  into  the  well-equipped  schools  of  a  Boston 
wealthy  suburb,  and  you  must  comment  on  the 
lack,  in  a  large  proportion,  of  the  evidences  of  physi- 
cal robustness  and  mental  alertness.  Once  we  sup- 
posed that  the  differences  in  fitness  of  individuals 
of  the  human  kind  were  fatalistically  determined. 
The  anemic,  the  tuberculous,  the  mentally  deficient, 
were  always  to  be  with  us — because  they  were  bom 
so.  Now  we  are  aware  that  physician,  surgeon, 
and  dentist  may,  if  given  opportunity,  mitigate 
many  of  the  evils  of  inheritance  and  immeasurably 
bring  up  the  average  of  the  vitality  of  the  crowcfc 
of  children  trooping  to  their  lessons  morning  and 
afternoon.  We  are  becoming  conscious  of  the  long 
sinning  of  our  nation  and  race.  The  pinched  and 
pasty  faces  of  the  children,  connote  for  the  most 
part  no  predestination,  but  simply  years  of  inju- 
dicious feeding,  of  sleeping  in  unventilated  or  only 
partially  ventilated  rooms,  of  nervous  wear  and  tear 
prevailing  in  middle  class  and  lower-class  homes. 
We  attack  disease,  but  too  many  of  us  continue  to 
eat  doughnuts.  The  epidemics  of  diphtheria, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  which  every  now  and 
then  run  riot  in  our  schools,  would  hardly  get 
started  if  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  average 
child  were  increased  several  degrees  as  it  might 
easily  be  increased — with  attendant  lessening  of 
the  difficulties  of  teaching. 

The  fact  is,  a  new  conception  of  the  physician's 
duty  toward  the  community  is  imminent.  Not 
simply  for  curing  or  even  for  preventing  disease  is 
he  to  be  compensated  for  his  time  and  skill,  but  for 
studying  and  promoting  in  every  way  possible  the 
physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  group  of  indi- 
viduals in  his  charge,  building  up  their  general  tone, 
attacking  the  causes  of  depression  and  listlessness, 
enhancing  the  working  capacity,  affirming  the  right 
to  live  in  lieu  of  merely  existing.  The  high  priest, 
he,  of  the  social  organization  of  the  future,  one  of 
whose  prime  duties  will  be  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  yoimg  child  whom  he  will  deliver  to 
the  teachers  day  by  day  in  best  possible  condition 
to  respond,  to  learn,  and  to  grow. 

To  those  of  us  who  foresee  such  a  medical  super- 
vision, coextensive  with  the  daily  life  of  the  entire 
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population,  infant  and  adult,  the  Massachusetts 
plan  must  appear  to  be  at  least  an  encouraging 
start.  These  things  cannot  be  brought  about  all 
at  once.  An  interesting  part  of  the  propaganda 
is  the  pamphlet  of  practical  instruction  which  has 
been  issued  from  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
in  the  name  of  Joseph  Lee,  promoter  of  many  good 
movements  and  father  of  this  legislation.  The 
pamphlet  is  filled  with  facts  designed  to  encourage 
citizens  to  vote  for  large  enougn  appropriation  to 
insure  proper  support  of  the  medical  inspection  law. 
Local  friends  are  urged  to  keep  watch  over  the  town 
meeting  warrants  and  to  make  certain  that  the  sub- 
ject is  named  in  the  list  of  appropriations.  The 
expense,  it  is  said,  should  average  about  $25  per 
1,000  people  in  large  places,  where  the  phjrsician 
must  make  more  or  less  regular  visits  at  short  inter- 
vals, but  in  the  smaller  townships  the  cost  may  be 
materially  less  and  still  good  work  be  done.  In 
any  case,  the  expense  is  directly  offset  by  the  gain 
to  the  town  thru  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  It  is  estimated  that  where  the  com- 
munity is  large  enough  to  support  a  regular  city 
hospital,  the  new  law  will  result  in  a  very  consider- 
able money  saving. 

As  an  assistance  in  enforcement  of  the  sight  and 
hearing  tests,  Dr.  Charles  Harrington,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  has  prepared  directions 
in  accordance  with  which  the  grade  teachers  will  be 
able,  it  is  believed,  efficiently  to  administer  the 
examination.  This  plan  is  likely  to  be  of  great  gen- 
eral interest  to  readers  of  The  School  Journal  and 
may,  therefore,  be  stated  in  full. 

The  sight  tests  will  be  made  by  means  of  cards 
with  letters  of  different  sizes,  which  are  to  be  read 
by  the  children,  one  eve  being  covered  when  the 
test  of  the  other  is  made.    Over  each  set  of  letters 


is  indicated  the  number  of  feet  at  which  they  should 
be  read  by  a  child  of  normal  vision,  whether  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty.  The  S3rstem  gives  a  mathe- 
matical way  of  expressing  the  relative  amount  of 
deficiency.  If  a  size  of  a  letter  which  should  be 
read  at  forty  feet  has  to  be  brought  to  twenty  feet, 
then  the  vision  is  half  normal.  But  if  the  child  can 
read  at  thirty  feet  what  normal  sight  cannot  see 
beyond  twenty  feet,  then  there  is  one-half  better 
than  normal.  By  bringing  the  card  close  to  the 
two  eyes  to  the  point  where  the  letters  become  con- 
fused in  outline,  there  is  found  the  focusing  power 
of  the  eyes.  This  test  should  not  continue  over  a 
few  seconds.  Whenever  there  is  a  defective 
vision,  the  teach^  must  notify  the  parents  and 
also  the  school  committee  or  the  Board  of 
Education. 

In  the  matter  of  hearing.  Dr.  Harrington  says 
that  the  best  tests  can  be  made  by  whispers,  and 
that  system  should  be  used  with  the  scholars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  in  the  directions,  an  ordi- 
nary whisper  can  be  heard  twenty-five  feet  by  a 
child  with  normal  powers,  a  low  voice  can  be  heard 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  feet.  The  test  words  used 
will  be  the  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred,  and 
short  sentences.  Only  one  child  will  be  in  the  room 
at  the  examination.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
room  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long  with  the 
floor  marked  with  foot  squares,  so  that  the  distances 
can  be  read  quickly.  One  person  should  examine 
the  entire  school  in  order  that  the  tests  may  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  for  each  scholar,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  a  familiar  teacher,  with  normal 
hearing  herself,  be  the  one  to  make  the  test.  This 
will  put  the  children  most  at  ease,  make  the  condi- 
tions for  the  experiment  most  favorable,  and  secure 
more  accuracy  of  result. 


Medical  Inspection  in  the  Public  SchoolSe 

By  Joseph  Lee  and  Margaret  Curtis. 

(Continued  from  pa^^e  268,  The  School  Journal  for  October  6.) 


Detection  of  Acute  Disease. 

There  is  a  mass  of  evidence  showing  conclusively 
the  following  things: 

1.  That  the  schools  are  a  principal  means  of 
disseminating  disease  thuout  the  commimity. 

2.  (One  of  the  reasons  why  the  above  is  true). 
That  children  go  to  school  with  light  cases  of  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  and  return  to  school 
while  still  in  a  condition  to  transmit  disease. 

3.  That  medical  inspection  can  largely  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  disease  in  the  schools. 

4.  That  children  also  go  to  school  while  suffering 
from  severe  non-contagious  diseases,  and  can  be 
greatly  benefited  by  medical  inspection  resulting  in 
notification  of  parents  in  such  cases. 

The  following  extracts,  tho  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  testimony,  seem  fairly  conclusive,  and 
may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  agitation: 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Dr.  Charles  Harrington,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  testified: 

That  the  schools,  in  city  and  country  alike,  are  a  prolific 
source  of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  children  often  attend  school  while  suffering  from  such 
disease,  especially  diphtheria,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever. 
They  are  especially  likely  to  attend  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  diphtheria  and  during  the  late  but  peculiarly  infectious 
stage  of  scarlet  fever.  Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  will 
greatly  reduce  this  danger,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to 
the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Chairman  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health,  to  whom  America  owes  the  first  in- 


troduction of  medical  inspection  in  the  public 
schools,  testified  both  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  at  that  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  substance, 
as  follows: 

That  the  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
introduced  by  him  in  1894,  has  resulted  in  materiaUy  check- 
ing infectious  disease.  Dr.  Durgin  explained  in  detail  the 
method  by  which  cases  of  infectious  disease  are  followed  up, 
other  members  of  the  family  who  have  been  exposed  being 
prevented  from  attending  other  schools,  and  the  medical  in- 
spection in  the  schools  resulting  in  finding  many  cases  that 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Since  this  system  was  introduced  in  Boston 
diphtheria  has  fallen  off  about  two-thirds,  and  scarlet  fever 
about  five-sixths.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria  anti-toxin  has, 
of  course,  played  the  leading  part.  In  the  case  of  scariet 
fever  the  starting  of  the  new  infectious  ward  at  the  City 
Hospital  has  had  an  important  effect.  But  in  both  cases 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  has  also  been  important, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  before  the  inspection  began,  some 
diseases — such  as  diphtheria  for  instance — were  more  com- 
mon during  the  school  term  than  during  vacation,  but  that 
after  the  inspection  was  introduced  they  were  less  common 
during  the  school  term  than  during  vacation.  Dr.  Duiigin 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  saving  at  the  City  Hospital 
from  cases  of  scarlet  fever  alone  had  more  than  paid  the  en- 
tire cost  of  inspection. 

Dr.  Durgin  further  testified  that,  important  as 
this  matter  of  contagious  disease  is,  it  is  not  the  most 
important  matter  connected  with  medical  in^>ection. 
Only  16  per  cent,  of  the  children  sent  home  tram  the 
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Boston  schools  in  1904  were  suffering  from  infec- 
tious disease.  The  others  were  cases  of  disease 
that  were  not  contagious,  but  that  were  serious 
enough  to  require  the  child  to  be  sent  home  in  order 
to  preserve  his  health. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  an  annual  report,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
enactment  of  a  national  law  requiring  medical  inspection  of 
schools.  He  indicates  the  beneficent  results  arising  from 
SUte  legislation,  and  shows  that  the  list  of  so-called  ''school 
diseases"  is  so  large,  and  in  some  instances  so  dangerous, 
that  Congress  ought  to  act  in  the  matter.  "It  is  essential" 
he  says,  "that  the  school  and  health  authorities  be  alert  to 
the  fact  that  the  school,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  the  most 
certain  center  of  infection  ever  established  in  the  community. 
Careless  and  ignorant  parents  allow  their  children  to  come  to 
school  while  they  are  yet  in  a  condition  to  communicate  dis- 
ease to  others.  The  need  of  medical  inspection  of  schools 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  the  study  of  the  fact  just  stated." 

Secretary's  Report,  by  Georjre  H.  Martin,  in  the 
Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Iifassachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  1904-1905,  p.  137. 

It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  frequent  and 
thoro  inspection  for  the  detection  of  contagious  diseases  is 
of  the  highest  value  in  preserving  the  public  health. 
^  It  has  been  shown  with  convincing  force  that  thousands  of 
school  children  are  failing  to  make  adequate  use  of  school 
privileges  because  of  physical  infirmities  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Precautions  used  by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  dontagious 
Disease  in  the  Schools  of  the  City,  by  Thomas  Dar- 
lington, M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York 
City,  reprinted  from  The  Medical  News,  January  21, 
1905,  pp.  1-2,  5. 

The  condition  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools  was  the  frequent  epidemics  of  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria  among  the  school  children,  sometimes 
of  so  great  a  degree  as  to  necessitate  the  closing  of  an  entire 
school. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1896,  an  inspector  of  the 
department  was  assigned  to  investigate  the  part  that  the 
aggregation  of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  city  played  in 
the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  The  result  of  this  investi- 
gation showed  that  a  great  number  of  these  absent  children 
were  sick  with  contagious  disease,  and  were  directly  infected 
in  the  school-rooms,  where  conditions  were  favorable  to  in- 
fection, viz. :  heat,  stuffiness,  overcrowding,  and  the  presence 
of  contagion.  Children  continued  to  attend  school  while 
some  members  of  the  family  was  at  home  sick  with  contagious 


In  cases  of  diphtheria,  the  child  attending  school  might 
have  been  a  little  sick,  but  not  sufficiently  ill  to  cause  prostra- 
tion; after  a  day  or  two  at  home  it  would  return  to  school 
with  slight  sore  throat,  and  when  it  was  examined  at  the 
school  and  a  culture  taken  from  the  throat,  the  bacteriolo- 
gical examination  would  show  the  presence  of  Klebs-Loffler 
bacilli.  So  also  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever;  cases  would  return 
to  school  desquamating  after  an  absence  of  one  or  two  weeks; 
it  is  related  that  one  child  amused  himself  and  schoolmates 
by  peeling  the  sldn  off  his  hands  and  passing  it  about  the 
class-room  for  inspection.  In  such  cases  and  in  children's 
homes,  numbere  of  cases  of  the  disease  were  found  to  have 
developed  directly  traceable  to  schools.* 

The  presence  of  a  medical  inspector  in  the  schools  each  day 
was  a  source  of  great  reliance  to  the  principals  and  teachers; 
whereas,  before  the  advent  of  the  medical  inspector,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  doubtful  nature  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  class;  these  cases  were  now  sent  for  diagnosis  to  the 
medical  inspector,  who  always  gave  the  school  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  by  excluding  any  case  suspected  of  having  any 
contagious  disuse. 


'^Note  importance  of  the  provision  in  our  new  law  that 
cases  returning  after  absence  for  unknown  cause  shall  be 


The  number  of  cases  sent  home  by  the  medical 
inspectors  of  Boston  in  1903-4,  was  3,259. 

The  number  excluded  from  the  New  York  schools 
in  1905  was  6,341.  (A  great  many  treated  in 
school.) 

"Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,"  by  H.  Lincoln 
Chase,  M.D.,  from  The  Chronicle,  Brookline,  Mass., 
May  25,  1901. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  thru  schools  more  than 
in  any  other  way  that  children  are  exposed  to  the  more  com- 
mon infectious  diseases. 

Besides  those  children  who  must  be  excluded  from  school 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  there  are  a  number  who  suffer  from 
non-contagious,  tho  perhaps  severe  and  disabling  diseases, 
or  who  are  mentally  or  physically  below  the  normal 
standard. 

Among  the  good  results  of  the  inspections  there  has  been 
noticed  an  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of  some  of  the 
children,  and  greater  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their 
clothing,  thus  simplifying  the  problem  of  school-room  venti- 
lation, tho  we  have  not  yet  put  shower  baths  into  the 
basements  of  our  new  school  building,  as  Boston  and  some 
other  cities  have  wisely  done. 

Still  another  result  noticed  after  the  beginning  of  school 
inspection  is  that  many  of  the  less  careful  parents  now  keep 
at  home  any  child  found  at  all  ill,  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
children  at  school,  if  the  illness  proves  to  be  contagious,  but 
in  any  event  a  benefit  to  the  sick  child. 

Another  important  advantage  secured  by  the  inspections 
is  that  parents  and  teachers  have  come  to  know  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  systematic  search,  with  cultures  or  otherwise,  for 
light  or  undetected  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  with  disin- 
fection with  formaldehyde  when  necessary,  it  is  safe  for  the 
children  to  continue  in  school  in  time  of  threatened  or  actual 
epidemic.  As  a  consequence,  during  the  school  year  just 
ending,  tho  diphtheria  was  unusually  prevalent  in  the  town 
(as  well  as  in  all  surrounding  towns),  not  a  school,  nor  even 
a  single  room  had  to  be  closed  for  a  single  day,  either  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  or  thru  apprehension  of  parents. 

''Personal  Cleanliness  and  the  Prevention  of 
Disease,"  by  H.  Lincoln  Chase,  M.D.,  Agent,  Board 
of  Health,  Brookline,  September,  1905. 

It  is  known  that  children  who  are  very  slightly  ill,  or  even 
not  ill  at  all,  may  be  infected  with  a  dangerous  communicable 
disease.  Such  children  often  mingle  freely  with  others,  and 
are,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  spread  among  children  of  infectious  diseases. 
All  teachers  should  know  the  fact,  that  light  cases  of  these 
diseases  not  infrequently  cause  severe  and  even  fatal  cases. 
If  communication  between  mouth  and  mouth  can  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  believed  that  communicable  disease  can  be  very 
considerably  diminished.  The  schools  are  certainly  proper 
places  for  inculcating  that  personal  neatness  and  personal 
cleanliness  which  would  forbid  the  passage  directly  or  in- 
directly from  mouth  to  mouth  of  any  article. 

"The  Work  of  a  Village  Education  Association," 
by  D.  C.  Heath,  1902,  pp.  27  and  28. 

And  can  you  think  of  anything  more  important  than  daily 
medical  inspection  of  the  schools  to  prevent  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  to  save  lives  and  health  and  even  money 
by  obviating  the  necessity  of  closing  the  schools  for  long  pe- 
riods? I  cannot,  and  therefore  this  is  the  first  thing  our  asso- 
ciation has  taken  up,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

Of  course  this  is  a  thing  more  needed  and  perhaps  more 
easily  managed  in  cities  than  in  villages,  and  yet  I  do  not  see 
why  a  village  should  not  deleg^ate  to  one,  or  some,  of  its  phy- 
sicians the  duty  of  calling  at  the  school  building  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  examining  any  children  that  the  teacher 
thinks  may  be  coming  down  with  some  disease  which  is 
likely  to  be  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  children.  It 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  the  doctor's  time,  and  therefore 
the  cost  18  very  slight. 
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"Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
City  of  New  Bedford,"  together  with  the  Superin- 
tendent's Annual  Report  for  the  year  1904,  pp. 
166-167-168. 

Besides  the  aid  that  the  inspectors  gave  to  the  teachers  in 
cases  of  contagious  diseases  of  all  kinds,  they  rendered  valua- 
ble service  in  discovering  functional  diseases  and  other  ab- 
normal conditions  of  children.  I  believe  in  medical  inspec- 
tion. It  is  a  logical  outcome  of  compulsory  education.  I 
would  go  even  farther  and  say  that  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
demand  it. 

''Report  of  the  Newton  Education  Association," 
1902-03,  pp.  8-9.  We  quote  the  following  from  the 
last  report  of  the  city's  Board  of  Health: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cost  of  applying  this  system 
of  school  inspection  to  Newton,  including  salaries  of  inspect- 
ors, printing,  etc.,  wouhd  not  be  more  than  $2,500  per  year, 
certainly  a  small  sum  to  pay  out  when  we  consider  the  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  increased  protection  from 
contagious  disease,  and  the  diminished  interruption  of  the 
school  work  due  to  epidemics  which  cause  closing  of  the 
schools. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  end  the  expense  to  the  city  would 
be  less  than  under  the  present  system.  (No  regular  in- 
spector.) 

The  cost  to  the  city  for  caring  for  contagious  cases  at  the 
hospital  is  very  lai^e,  and  undoubtedly  this  would  be  re- 
duced under  the  proposed  plan.  Even  should  there  be  no 
marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  sent  at  first,  still 
they  would  come  under  control  and  treatment  earlier,  and 
in  some  diseases  this  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  length 
of  stay  at  the  hospital. 

Besides  the  actual  money  outlay  in  every  case  of  con- 
tagious disease  we  must  take  into  account  the  loss  to  the  in- 
dividual due  to  quarantine  and  possible  cessation  of  wages 
from  being  kept  away  from  work.  With  persons  who  rely 
on  daily  wages  for  their  support,  this  may  make  the  differ- 
ence between  independence  and  pauperism. 

To  show  how  infectious  diseases  prevail  much 
more  when  the  schools  are  in  session,  we  quote  the 
following  from  the  same  report: 

With  the  closing  of  the  schools  the  number  of  cases  (of 
diphtheria)  fell  materially,  being  five  in  July  and  seven  in 


August.  When  the  schools  opened  again  the  number 
quickly  rose,  being  thirty-six  in  September  and  forty-six 
in  October.     .     .     . 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  during  the 
months  when  the  schools  are  open  is  very  interesting,  and  can 
be  shown  to  take  place  almost  every  year  .  .  .  which 
is  a  strong  aiigument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  system  of 
school  inspection. 

The  School  Committee  in  its  last  report  says: 

It  seems  reasonably  sure  that  something  will  be  done 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  important  object 
beyond  our  present  system  of  inspection  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term.  An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  the  Franklin 
School  last  year  resulted  in  many  distressing  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  some  deaths.  Patrons  of  the  public  schools  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  such  cases  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Daily  medical  inspection  is  the  greatest  possible  protection 
against  such  evils. 

"Report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Hygiene 
of  the  Worcester  Public  Education  Association," 
1906,  pp.  6-8. 

Extensive  studies  indicate  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  from  contagious  diseases  such  as  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  whooping  cough,  and  measles,  occur  before  the  age  of 
ten. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  there  is  great  mortality  from 
measles  when  this  occurs  in  the  early  years  of  life  and  among 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  Extensive  statistics  col- 
lected in  the  city  of  Munich  showed  that  the  mortality  from 
this  disease  between  the  second  and  fifth  year,  was  4.55  per 
cent.,  while  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  it  was  only  .04 
per  cent.  These  figures  would  indicate  that  if  an  epidemic 
occurs  in  the  kindei^arten  period,  the  deaths  are  likely  to  be 
forty  in  1,000;  whereas,  if  the  epidemic  can  be  postponed 
until  the  primary  school  period,  only  four  in  1,000  will  die. 

Dr.  Meder,  in  Germany,  in  a  study  of  many  thousand 
cases  extending  over  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yean 
has  found  similar,  altho  not  as  great,  differences  in  the 
mortality  from  diphtheria,  scariet  fever,  and  whooping 
cough,  as  well  as  measles,  between  the  early  and  the  later 
grades. 

For  the  detection  and  proper  control  of  tuberculosis  in 
school  children  skilled  medical  inspection  is  necessary. 


Educational  Organization  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(€oncluded.) 


Allotment  of  Public  Library   Appropriations. 

CONDITIONS. 

A  free  public  circulating  library  maintaining  the 
required  standard  and  registered  by  the  University 
may  receive  annually,  so  far  as  the  fund  permits, 
an  allotment  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  raised 
from  other  sources.  In  no  case  shall  an  allotment 
exce  d  $200,  nor  shall  one  be  made  for  less  than  $5. 
Allotments  may  be  made  to  a  branch  library  con- 
taining not  less  than  1,000  volumes  after  it  has  been 
inspected  and  registered,  and  to  a  public  reference 
library  devoted  to  general  or  to  technical  subjects 
of  interest  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

USE  OF  MONEY. 

The  State  allotment  and  the  local  equivalent 
must  be  spent  for  approved  books,  serials,  and  first 
binding.  It  can  not  oe  used  for  repairs  or  for  rebind- 
ing  worn  books.  New  libraries  or  those  reorganiz- 
ing and  needing  to  use  part  of  this  money  for  cata- 
loging, printing,  or  library  supplies  may  do  so 
when  the  written  permission  of  tne  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  been  obtained  in  advance.  A  report 
pf  the  expenditure  of  library  money  must  be  sub- 


mitted in  the  prescribed  form.    So  far  as  applicable, 
rule  37  shall  apply  to  libraries. 

Degrees  and   Diplomas. 
DIPLOMAS. 

No  diploma  shall  be  conferred  which  does  not 
repre.sent  four  years  or  their  equivalent  of  work  of 
a  grade  above  the  elementary  or  grammar  school. 

DEGREE-CONFERRING  POWER. 

No  charter  hereafter  granted  shall  authorize  any 
institution  to  confer  any  honorary  degree,  or  any 
degree  on  examination  without  residence,  or  any 
degree  on  lower  requirements  than  those  fixed  by 
the  University  as  the  minimum  for  that  degree. 

HONORARY  DEGREES. 

The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  philosophy,  science, 
and  literature,  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  phik)8ophy 
shall  not  be  conferred  by  the  Univeraty  or  by  any 
institution  in  this  State  caiLsa  honoris. 

DEGREES  IN  ABSENTU. 

No  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  this  State  on 
examination  without   completion  of  a  praicribed 
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oourae  in  which  one  year  at  least  has  been  taken  in 
r^^ular  attendance  on  the  usual  exercises  of  a  teach- 
ing institution  registered  for  that  degree. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  professional  or  technical  school  in  this  State 
diall  confer  any  honorary  degree,  nor  shall  it  confer 
any  degree  on  examination  except  for  completing 
its  course  of  study  in  subjects  for  which  the  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  as  having  equip- 
ment, faculty,  and  course  of  instruction  not  below 
its  established  minimum. 

PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  REQUIRED. 

No  d^nree  shall  be  conferred  for  completion  of  a 
coiflne  01  study  or  on  examination,  unless  the  candi- 
date has  a  preliminary  general  education  of  at  least 
a  four  year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  as 
determmed  by  the  University  rules.  Satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  preliminary  education  must  be 
offered  before  banning  the  course  of  study  for  the 
degree  and  any  deficiencies  (which  must  not  exceed 
three  academic  subjects),  must  be  made  up  within 
one  year. 

STATE  DEGREES. 

The  B.  A.  degree  will  not  be  conferred  on  a  candi- 
date from  an  institution  which  looks  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  conferring  of  such  degree,  unless  the 
candidate  has  coinpleted  a  standard  college  course 

S proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
B  Regents  of  the  University. 

LL.B. 

No  candidate  shall  receive  the  University  degree 
of  LL.B.  unless,  in  addition  to  passing  the  required 
examinations  in  law  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  this 
State,  or  others  accepted  by  the  University  as  fully 

3[uivalent,  he  has  nled  satisfactory  evidence  that 
ter  having  completed  a  general  education  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  for  the  Regents  academic 
diploma,  he  has  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
faculty  not  less  than  a  three  vear  course  in  one  or 
more  law  schools  registered  by  the  University  as 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard. 

LL.M. 

The  University  degree  of  LL.M.  shall  be  con- 
ferred only  after  one  year's  graduate  study  subse- 
quent to  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  only  on 
candidates  who  have  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  faculty  not  less  than  a  four  year  course  in  one 
or  more  law  schools  registered  by  the  University  as 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard. 

UNIVERSFTY  HONORARY  DEGREES. 
No  honorary  deeree  shall  be  conferred  by  the 
University,  except  by  unanimous  vote  by  ballot  at 
a  regular  meeting  on  a  candidate  recommended 
therefor  by  a  previous  Regents  meeting  and  whose 
name  with  the  proposed  degree  was  communicated 
to  each  Regent  in  the  call  for  the  meeting  at  which 
final  action  is  taken. 

DIPLOBfAS  FOR  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

The  conferring  of  any  degree  by  vote  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  shall  be  certified  by  a  parch- 
ment under  seal  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  shall 
be  completed  by  its  delivery  to  the  candidate. 

REGISTERED  DEGREES. 

The  following  symbols  of  degrees  shall  have  the 
protection  accorded  to  the  University  degrees,  as 
provided  in  section  33  of  the  University  law,  as 
amended  by  chapter  859,  section  4  of  the  laws  of 
1895. 


[  Philosophy 


Science 


Ph.B. 

Ph.M. 

Ph.D. 

B.S.  or  B.Sc 

M.S.  or  M.Sc. 

D.Sc. 

B.L. 

M.L. 

L.H.D. 

D.Lit.  or  Lit.D 


B.D.  ( The- 

D.DorS.T.D.  \      ology 
L.L.B. 


B.D.S. 
M.D.S. 
D.D.S. 
B.V.S. 
D.V.S. 


>  Dentistry 

i  Veterinary 
)     surgery 


I  Litera- 
ture 


L.L.M. 
L.L.D. 
D.C.L. 


Law 


?^:g:(  Pedagogy 

B.L.S.  ) 

M.L.S.  [  Librarianship 

D.L.S.  ) 

Mus.B.  or   Mus. 

Bach. 

Mus.D.  or  Mus. 

Doc. 


Music 


B.A.  or  A.B. 
II.A.  or  A, 


B.     ) 
M.    J 


Arts 


B.M.  or  B.Med.    )  Medi- 
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FEES  FOR  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  fee  charged  each 
candidate  who  takes  an  examination  for  a  Uni- 
versity degree  shall  be  $5  for  a  degree  in  theology, 
$5  dollars  in  arts  and  science,  $10  in  law,  $25  in 
medicine,  $25  in  dentistnr,  $10  in  veterinary  sur- 
gery, and  $25  for  a  certincate  as  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

Mbcellancous  Provbiont. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Each  institution  in  the  University  shall  transmit 
to  the  Department  on  August  1  of  each  year  a  report 
for  the  preceding  school  year,  in  prescribed  form. 
Any  University  institution  whose  annual  report  for 
the  preceding  school  year  is  not  filed  before  the  20th 
day  of  September  shall  not  participate  in  any  appor- 
tionments unless  such  neglect  is  duly  excused  for 
sufficient  reason.  Any  institution  failing  for  two 
consecutive  years  to  report  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
discontinued  its  educational  operations,  and  after 
due  notice  its  charter  may  be  suspended  as  pro- 
vided in  section  31  of  the  University  law. 

DELINQUENT  AND  DORMANT  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  new  inspection  and  written  report  to  the  Regents 
shall  be  made  of  each  institution  which  fails  after 
due  notice  to  make  any  required  report,  or  fails — 
in  case  of  discontinuance  of  educational  operations — 
to  surrender  its  charter  to  the  Regents,  or  which 
refuses  or  neglects  in  any  other  respect  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  law  or  of  the  Regents  rules. 

LEASING  UNIVERSFTY  INSTFTUTIONS. 

The  leasing  of  the  property  of  any  University 
institution  by  its  trustees  to  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  other  than  a  board  of  educa- 
tion or  an  institution  in  the  University  shall,  unless 
such  leasing  is  first  approved  in  writing  by  the 
Regents,  be  considered  a  discontinuance  of  its  edu- 
cational operations  and  shall  subject  such  institu- 
tion to  a  suspension  of  its  charter,  as  provided  by 
law. 

PRESERVATION  OF  RECORDS. 

When  an  educational  corporation  is  dissolved,  its 
books,  records,  and  papers,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided,  shall  be  placed  in  the  State  Library 
or  in  some  nearer  public  library  approved  by  the 
Regents. 

VACANCIES  IN  COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

In  case  the  office  of  president  of  a  college  or  of 
principal  of  an  academy  shall  be  left  vacant  for  one 
year  without  satisfactory  cause  therefor  from  the 
trustees  of  such  institution,  the  Regents  may  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  person  so  appointed  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Regents, 
and  shall  have  the  same  powers,  salary,  emolu- 
ments, and  privileges  as  his  immediate  predecessor 
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in  office  enjoyed;  or,  if  he  had  no  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  office,  he  shall  have  such  salaiy  as  the  Re- 
gents shall  direct  to  be  paid  by  the  trustees  out  of 
the  funds  or  property  of  their  college  or  academy. 

SALARIED  OFFICERS  INEUGIBLE  FOR  TRUSTEES. 

No  salaried  employe,  other  than  its  executive  or 
financial  officer,  or  both,  shall  be  a  trustee  of  a  Uni- 
versity institution,  nor  shall  such  a  trustee  have  a 
right  to  vote  in  any  case  relating  to  his  own  salary 
or  emoluments. 

SECTARIANISM. 

^^Any  school  of  which  the  charter,  bylaws,  or  rules 
provide  that  the  students,  teachers,  trustees,  or  the 
voters  who  elect  the  trustees,  shall  belong  to  any 
particular  religious  body,  or  any  school  in  which  any 
distinctively  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is 
taught,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  as  sectarian. 
The  name  of  the  school,  the  sources  from  which  its 
funds  are  derived,  or  the  denominational  connec- 
tion of  its  trustees,  teachers,  or  students,  shall  not 
be  construed  as  determining  its  character  if  under 
its  charter,  bylaws,  and  rules,  the  official  positions 
named  are  not  in  any  way  limited  to  any  denomi- 
nation. Any  school  of  which  the  principal  and  the 
president  of  the  trustees  shall  certify  that  under 
the  terms  of  this  rule  it  is  unsectarian  shall  be  so 
considered  till  after  special  inspection  and  report 
the  Regents  shall  declare  it  to  be  sectarian. 

CREDENTIALS  ACCEPTED. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  any  approved  cre- 
dential previously  issued  shall  be  accepted  in  place 
of  an  examination  covering  the  same  ground. 

CREDENTIALS  SUBJECT  TO  CANCELATION. 

All  diplomas,  certificates,  and  other  credentials 
and  examination  ratings  shall  be  subject  to  can- 
celation by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for 
cause. 

SPECIAL  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY. 

Such  library,  museum,  and  other  property  of  the 
University  as  is  unique  in  character  and  therefore 
impossible  to  replace  shall  not  be  loaned. 

DISPOSmON  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  furnish  free 
to  Regents  copies  of  State  publications,  and  may, 
in  his  discretion,  direct  the  free  distribution  or  sale 
of  Department  publications  and  fix  the  prices 
therefor. 

AMENDMENTS. 

The  Regents  rules  shall  be  altered  or  repealed 
only  by  six  favoring  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
for  which  the  notice  to  each  Regent  specified  the 
changes  to  be  proposed;  but  any  rule  may  be  sus- 
pended during  a  meeting  of  the  Board  by  unani- 
ous  vote  of  the  members  present. 

ILlementary  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

According  to  official  statements,  the  number  of 
elementary  teachers  in  1905  was  97,796,  of  whom 
82,032  were  men,  15,764  women,  or  16.11  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number.  Rhenish  Prussia  had  5,175 
women  among  17,036  teachers,  or  30.38  per  cent., 
the  smallest  number  of  women  teachers  was  found 
in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  to  wit:  240  among 
5,017,  or  4.78  per  cent.  In  1896  the  total  number 
of  teachers  was  78,199;  hence  in  nine  years  an 
increase  of  19,597,  or  annually  2,177,  a  little  more 
thaji  20  per  cent.  Nine  years  ago  the  proportion  of 
women  teachers  was  12.76  per  cent.  The  men 
teachers  increased  from  68,219  to  82,032,  or  13,813, 


equal  to  16.83  per  cent;  the  women  teachen  in- 
creased from  9,980  to  15,764,  or  5,784,  eaual  to 
36.64  per  cent.  The  Deutsche  Kampf  publishes  the 
followmg  list  of  German  cities  (fifty-three  in  all),  of 
over  50,000  inhabitants,  giving  the  ratio  of  women 
teachers  to  men  teachers  as  follows:  To  every  one 
hundred  men  there  were  in  Hetz,  49.5  women 
teachers;  Strassburg,  49.4;  Munich,  49.3;  Aachen, 
49.2;  Mulhaiisen  in  Alsace,  48.6;  Cologne,  48.2; 
Liibeck,  47.7;  Bochum,  47.1;  Altona,  45.8;  Dtis- 
seldorf,  45.1;  Mayence,  42.3;  Erfurt,  42.0;  Danzig, 
41.9;  K5nigsberg,  41.3;  Hamburg,  39.0;  Essra, 
38.0;  Breslau,  36.3;  Potsdam,  36.3;  Frankfortron- 
the-Odu,  30.0;  Berlin,  35.8;  Halle,  35.0;  Dort- 
mund, 34.7;  ICiel,  34.1;  Hanover,  33.7;  Darm- 
stadt, 33.0;  Crefeld,  31.5;  Franl^rt-on-the-Main, 
31.2;  Schoneberg,  31.0;  Freiburg,  30.7;  Magde- 
burg, 30.5;  Wiirzburg,  30.5;  Stuttgart,  29.6; 
Stettin,  29.4;  Karlsruhe,  28.3;  Gorlitz,  28.0; 
Charlottenburg,  26.0;  Posen,  26.0;  Bremen,  24.4; 
Elberfeld,  25.2;  Wiesbaden,  24.9;  Augsburg,  24.6; 
Barmen,  24.6;  Spandau,  23.5;  Cassel,  22.0;  Dres- 
den, 20.9;  Nuremberg,  16.6;  Rixdorf,  14.5;  Mann- 
heim, 13.0;  Leipzig,  12.4;  Duisbiu^,  10.3;  Chem- 
nitz, 7.2;  Plauen,  5.1;  Zwickau,  3.9. 

L.  R.  Klemm. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 


David  Crockett,  1786-1836. 

By  William  A.  Mowry,  Massachusetts. 

Among  the  pioneers  who  found  their  way  over 
the  mountains  from  the  colony  on  the  Yadlan  into 
Tennessee  was  a  tall,  raw-boned,  resolute  man  of 
Irish  birth.  His  name  was  Crockett,  and  he  had 
been  a  brave  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  He  made 
his  home  in  the  little  hamlet  called  Limestone,  in 
Greene  County,  not  far  from  the  Carolina  line. 
Here,  our  hero,  David  Crockett,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1786. 

In  his  boyhood  David  knew  little  but  hardship. 
His  entire  school  life  was  less  than  six  months,  and 
that  was  when  he  had  grown  almost  to  manhood. 
He  learned  to  read  and  to  write  and  but  little  else. 
While  still  very  young  his  father  hired  him 
out  to  a  Dutchman  who  had  made  his  home  far 
away  in  the  wild,  imsettled  interior,  four  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward.  With  his  employer  young 
David  traveled  on  foot  this  long  distance.  Aft^ 
a  month  or  two  he  was  so  homesick  in  the  wilder- 
ness, with  no  friend  near  him,  that  he  slipped 
away,  and  alone  made  his  way  back  again  over  the 
four  hundred  miles  to  his  father's  house. 

What  a  journey  for  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years! 
Think  of  it!  His  long  trip  with  his  employer 
from  his  father's  house  thru  the  wilderness  must 
have  been  difficult  and  hazardous  enough;  but 
for  him,  boy  as  he  was,  to  retrace  his  steps  thru 
that  long  stretch  of  unbroken  wilderness,  in  con- 
stant danger  from  wild  beasts  and  Indians,  with 
rivers  to  cross,  food  to  procure  and  cook— ill  this 
required  a  courage  far  from  common  in  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age. 

David  was  always  loval  to  his  family,  and  

charming  story  is  told  of  his  dutiful  conduct  towards^s^C 
his  parents.  When  he  was  nearly  seventeen  years^smc 
of  age,  he  worked  a  whole  year  to  pay  a  note  fonKr«^ 
seventy-six  dollars  which  was  held  against  \i)^^M:.m 
father,  who  was  xmable  to  meet  it. 

Thru  his  entire  life,  David  Crockett  was  a  pioneer ' 
After  coming  to  manhood  he  made  his  first  hoi 
on  the  Elk  River  in  Lincoln  County,  Tenne 
on  the  border  of  Alabama.    Afterwards,  when  set-^  "^^ 
tiers  began  to  gather  around  him,  he  pumed  furthe 
west  and  built  his  cabin  in  -'one  of  the  wildc 
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parts  of  the  State."  He  did  not  remain  long  even 
nere.  As  the  country  filled  up  he  moved  further 
west  and  pitched  his  tent  on  Shoal  Creek  in  Law- 
rence County,  "in  a  wild  and  desolate  region." 
Here  the  settlers  soon  organized  a  local  govern- 
ment and  appointed  Crockett  a  magistrate.  From 
this  time  he  rose  rapidly,  and  before  long  acquired 
a  wide  reputation. 

First  of  all  our  hero  was  a  famous  hunter.  He 
knew  the  haunts  of  the  wild  animals  and  could 
always  find  game.  He  was  a  sure  marksman; 
and  so  accurate  was  his  aim,  and  so  well  known 
was  his  success  as  a  hunter,  that  the  story  became 
current  that  once  on  a  time  when  he  had  taken 
aim  at  an  opossum,  the  "Varmint"  called  out  to 
him,  "Don't  shoot,  Colonel,  don't  shoot.  I'll 
come  down." 

The  opossum  called  him  "Colonel,"  because  the 
people  had  made  him  colonel  of  the  militia.  He 
was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
L^islature,  where  he  did  good  service  and  won 
golden  opinion  from  his  fellow  law-makers. 

Crockett  had  by  diligence  and  hard  labor  acquired 
some  property.  He  now  built  a  dam  across  Shoal 
Qreek  and  put  up  a  mill,  which  soon  after  was 
swept  away  by  fire.  He  gave  up  all  that  he  had 
and  paid  his  debts  to  the  last  cent.  One  who  knew 
him  weU said,  "he  was  a  great  exemplar  of  fortitude 
in  disaster,  cheerfulness  in  misfortune,  and  honesty 
in  his  dealings.  The  loss  of  his  property  by  fire 
in  Lawrence  County  tested  his  honesty.  He  gave 
up  after  that  disaster  all  he  possessed  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors  and  began  the  fight  over  again  with 
cheerfulness  and  hopefulness." 

He  now  made  another  move  toward  the  sun- 
setting.  He  built  his  new  home  on  the  Albion 
River,  near  the  Western  boundary  of  the  State. 
Thus  in  four  counties,  beginning  on  the  Eastern 
borders  and  pushing  Westward  till  he  almost 
reached  the  Mississippi  River,  he  had  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  new  land  of  Tennessee. 

After  he  had  served  the  people  in  the  State 
Legislature,  he  had  the  idea  that  he  should  yet 
be  a  member  of  Congress.  It  is  said  that  he  trav- 
eled on  foot  from  his  home  in  Southern  Tennessee 
to  Washington  to  see  what  Congress  was  like. 
We  must  not  forget  that  he  had  almost  no  school 
education.  He  could  read  and  write,  and  could 
speak  in  public  in  a  crude,  backwoods  fashion. 
He  had  seen  much,  traveled  somewhat,  observed 
eveiything  within  reach,  and  drawn  his  own  con- 
clusions. He  was  full  of  oddities  and  eccentricities, 
but  withal  he  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  "large, 
round-about  common  sense." 

The  story  goes  that  the  very  next  day  after 
his  arrival  in  Washington,  Mr.  Webster,  the  great 
orator  from  Massachusetts,  made  one  of  his  famous 
speeches  in  the  Senate.  In  the  evening,  at  a 
reception.  Colonel  Crockett  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Webster,  when  the  following  conversation 
ensued: 

"Wahl,  Mr.  Webster,  I  beared  your  speech 
to-day,  and  do  you  want  to  know  what  I  think 
of  ye?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Webster,  "I  should  be 
pleased  to  know  what  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Colonel  Crockett  thinks  of  my  humble  efforts." 

"Wahl,  Mr.  Webster,  I'll  tell  ye.  I  beared  your 
hull  speech.  I  stood  there,  a  leenin'  up  agin  the 
post,  and  I  beared  the  hull  on't,  for  two  mortal 
nours,  and  I  don't  think  you'r  what  you'r  cracked 
up  to  be."  Then  waitinc  a  minute,  he  added,  "for 
tMre  wa-n't  a  word  in  it  tinat  I  couldn't  understand." 

Afterwards  Crockett  was  elected  to  Congress 
alid  served  three  terms.  "He  was  popular  in 
Wiushington,   where  he  was  noted  not  only  for 


his  eccentricity  of  manner  and  speech,  but  also 
for  his  strong  common  sense  and  shrewdness." 
His  favorite  motto  was,  "Be  sure  you  are  right, 
then  go  ahead."  This  is  a  very  good  motto  for 
all,  especially  the  young. 

In  May,  1830,  Colonel  Crockett  made  a  speech 
in  Congress  on  the  bill  for  the  "Removal  of  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi."  He  stated  at 
the  outset  that  he  should  vote  against  the  bill, 
and  he  wanted  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  vote. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  any  man  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  place  where  he  Hved 
would  vote  as  he  should,  but  be  must  vote  as  his 
conscience  dictated.* 

He  said:  "I  have  my  constituents  to  settle 
with,  I  know,  and  I  would  like  as  well  as  any 
other  gentleman  to  please  them,  but  I  have  also 
a  settlement  to  make  at  the  bar  of  my  God.  What 
my  conscience  dictates  to  be  just  and  right  I  want 
to  do,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  .  .  I 
must  vote  as  my  conscience  and  judgment  dictate, 
without  the  yoke  of  any  party  on  me,  or  the  driver 
at  my  heels,  with  his  whip,  in  hand,  commanding 
me  to  gee-haw-whoa  just  at  his  pleasure."  He  said 
that  he  knew  personally  many  Cherokees,  and  he 
had  heard  them  say:  "No,  we  will  take  death  here 
at  our  homes.  Let  them  come  and  tomahawk  us 
here  at  home:  we  are  willing  to  die,  but  never  to 
remo\e." 

He  then  stated  that  no  man  would  be  more 
willing  to  see  the  Indians  removed  than  he  was, 
if  it  could  be  done  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  them- 
selves, but  not  otherwise.  He  added:  "I  care 
not  for  popularity,  unless  it  can  be  obtained  by 
upright  means.  ...  I  have  been  told  that  I  do 
not  understand  English  grammar.  That  is  very 
true.  I  have  never  been  to  school  six  months  in 
my  life.  I  have  raised  myself  to  be  what  I  am  by 
the  labors  of  my  hands.  But  I  do  not  on  that 
account  yield  up  my  privilege  as  a  representative 
of  fr^dom  on  this  floor." 

Crockett's  vote  on  this  bill  helped  to  defeat  him 
for  re-election  in  the  fall  of  1830;  out  he  was  elected 
again  in  1832  and  served  another  term,  when  he 
was  again  defeated.  President  Jackson's  influence 
being  turned  against  him. 

Soon  after  this  he  migrated  to  Texas  and  engaged 
in  the  struggle  of  that  country  for  independence 
from  Mexico.  He  was  with  Colonel  Travis  and 
Colonel  Bowie  in  the  fatal  siege  of  the  Alamo  (a'la- 
mo).  The  Alamo  was  a  strong  fort  with  stout  walls 
twenty  feet  high  and  covered  two  or  three  acres  of 
ground.  It  was  defended  by  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  brave  Texans,  and  the  besieging  army 
numbered  fully  four  thousand  Mexicans  under 
command  of  the  famous  General  Santa  Anna.  The 
siege  lasted  thirteen  days,  when  a  desperate  assault 
was  made,  and  all  the  Texans  but  six  were  killed. 
These  six  men,  including  Colonels  Crockett  and 
Travis  surrendered  to  their  overwhelming  foe;  but 
altho  they  were  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  shot 
by  orders  from  Santa  Anna. 

Thus  perished  Colonel  David  Crockett,  one  of 
Tennessee's  bravest  and  most  distinguished  sons. 
One  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him  bore 
this  testimony:  "He  was  a  hero,  statesman,  and 
martyr,  who  was  in  life  the  peer  of  any  imselfish 
man  that  adorned  the  annals  of  a  civilized  people. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  all  classes,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low.  Whig,  or  Democrat,  dudes  in  the  city 
or  hunters  in  the  country." — From  "American 
Pioneers." 


*  The  quotations  cited  above  are  from  the  CangreMsional 
Olobe,  Colonel  Crockett's  speech  was  revised  for  publica- 
tion, and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  backwoods  plnras- 
ing  m  which  probably  he  gave  ft. 
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Programs  for  Nature  Study  Class. 

By  Helen  M.  Dodd,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


A  series  of  Nature  Programs  will  be  published 
monthly  in  this  magazine,  beginning  in  the  present 
number.  It  is  intended  to  outline  a  course  of  study 
especially  adapted  to  local  Nature  Clubs,  or  to  the 
individual  who  wishes  to  become  more  familiar  with 
that  wonderful  life  which  we  call  ''Nature." 

The  outlines  are  merely  suggestive,  following  for 
the  greater  part  life  as  we  may  see  it  during  the 
changing  months  and  seasons. 

The  number  of  people  who  go  thru  life  with 
"eyes  that  see  not"  and  "ears  that  hear  not,"  is 
truly  deplorable. 

This  was  vividly'exemplified  only  the  other  day 
during  a  five  minutes'  stroll  with  a  friend  who  found 
life  in  the  country  extremely  uninteresting. 

Within  that  few  moments  bobolinks  seen  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  rose  circling  from  the  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  grassy  field,  uttering  their  bubbling 
song.  Warblers  darted  here  and  there  challenging 
a  rapid  glance  to  see  and  identify  them  in  their 
restless  flight.  A  rose-breasted  grosbeak  caroled 
away  from  the  top  of  a  small  tree  revealing  to  us 
below  the  splash  of  pure  crimson  on  his  white 
breast.  We  passed  a  special  variety  of  pine  I  had 
been  looking  for,  and  found  a  species  of  wild  flower 
new  to  me. 

Life  was  teeming  and  full  of  interest  every  step 
of  the  way,  and  my  companion  would  exclaim  at 
intervals,  "What?  Where?  How  did  you  see 
that?"  in  almost  comical  surprise. 

So  much  for  what  these  programs  mean. 

To  enlarge  one's  field  of  vision  and  capacity  for 
enjoyment  thru  the  medium  of  a  keener  ob- 
servation, and  learning  what  to  observe;  to  gain  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  wonderful  interrelations  and 
adaptations  of  Nature's  forces,  and  to  realize  thru 
all  the  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
that  "The  poetry  of  nature  is  never  dead." 

There  will  be  some  to  whom  one  subject  will  ap- 
peal more  strongly  than  others,  and  to  awaken  in- 
terest for  further  study  and  research  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  is  one  of  the  aims  of  these  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  field  for  a  life's  work  in  almost 
any  one  of  the  subjects  so  briefly  outlined. 

The  following  few  suggestions  are  offered  for 
organizing  a  Nature  Club. 

Call  a  meeting  of  those  whom  you  think  would 
be  interested  in  such  a  course  of  study,  and  elect 
by  ballot  your  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  number  may  be  limited  to  a  director,  as- 
sistant director,   secretary,  and    treasurer. 

The  duties  of  the  director  shall  be  to  call  all 
meetings,  conduct  said  meetings,  and  to  plan  the 
time  and  place  for  field  excursions  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  indoor  work. 

Indoor  meetings  to  be  held  twice  a  month  on  a 
given  day  and  hour  at  some  stated  place.  It  is 
suggested  that  members  of  the  club  hold  the  meet- 
ings at  their  different  homes,  each  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  two  successive  meetings,  as  this 
prevents  sending  out  an  unnecessary  number  of 
notices. 

The  director  shall  also  give  out  the  several  sub- 
jects for  the  month,  asking  different  members  to 
write  and  read  at  the  following  meetings  of  the 
club,  a  paper  upon  each  of  the  subjects  outlined, 
using  the  programs  here  printed,  merely  as  sug- 

?;estions  as  to  how  to  go  to  work.    A  bibliography 
or  further  reading  and  reference  will  be  printed 
each  month  with  the  programs. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  for  those  writing  upon 
a  subject  to  divide  it  into  two  parts  to  be  read  at  the 
two  successive  meetings,  thereby  carrying  the  in- 


terest thru  the  month,  and  giving  time  at  each 
meeting  for  several  subjects  to  be  touched  upon. 

Great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  bringing  in  as 
many  specimens  as  possible  to  illustrate  the  subject 

Field  excursions  should  be  taken  as  often  as  pos- 
sible by  the  club  during  the  winter  months,  and 
certainly  every  week,  during  the  autunm  and  qpraig- 
time.  This  is  especially  interesting  followiajg  the 
special  study  of  a  subject.  For  th^  excursions  a 
good  pair  of  field  glasses  is  almost  essential. 

The  assistant  director  shall  assist  the  director  in 
every  way  possible,  and  take  her  place  during  her 
absence. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  fulfill  the  usual 
duties  of  this  combined  oflSce,  taking  and  reading 
the  minutes  at  each  meeting,  as  well  as  calling  the 
roll. 

Members  shall  bring  in  all  the  general  information 
possible  at  each  meeting,  watching  the  papers  and 
magazines  for  items  of  interest  in  the  Nature  World. 

A  question  box  might  prove  of  interest,  to  be 
opened  at  each  meeting,  the  questions  answered  at 
the  time  by  different  individuals,  or  where  thei«  is 
a  doubt,  looked  up  for  the  following  meeting. 

The  spirit  of  the  Club  shall  be  for  mutual  braefit 
and  furtherance  of  knowledge. 

L    Indoor  Meeting  in  October. 

"A  fresh  foot-path,  a  fresh  flower,  a  fresh  delight  "—INrAaf^ 
JefferieB, 

Reading  of  the  Minutes. 
Business  of  the  Day. 
Subjects  until  November  6 — 

••Bird  Miwation." 

Autumn  Wild    Mowers. 

The   Golden  rods. 

The   Asters. 

Gentian. 

Study  of  Maples. 

Fruits  and  Seeds. 

Current  Topics  in  Nature  World. 
Open  Meeting. 
Vacation  Notes  and  Personal  Observations. 

Bird  Migration. 

Migrants  arrive  from  the  North.  See  Chapman's 
list  of  times  of  arrival  and  departure. 

Summer  residents  leave  for  South.  See  Chap- 
man's list. 

Why  do  birds  migrate?    What  does  the  extent 
of  their  migration  depend  upon?    Do  insect  eating 
birds   or  ^ed   eaters   travel   farthest?    Route  m 
Western  and  Eastern  birds?    What  is  destination      ^ 
of  each? 

Do  generality  of  birds  migrate  by  dav  or  night? 

How  do  birds  direct  their  flight?  How  high  do  ^ 
they  fly? 

Observations  made  by  moonlight  thru  the^^ 
telescope. 

Are  a  bird's  sight  and  hearing  superior  to  ours? 

Subject— Trees. 
Aceraceae — Maple  Family. 

Species  of  maples  to  be  found  in  this  locality. 

Siugar  Afapte— describe  growth.  What  heigh^-^ 
does  it  reach?  Describe  growth  of  wood  or  steintfr!9 
Does  it  belong  to  the  exogens  or  endogens? 

BarJk— rough  or  smooth,  dark  or  light?  

Leaves — size,  kind  of  edge;  are  they  parallel  od:^ 
net  veined?  Color  of  petioles  or  stems?  Cokn:^ 
when  first  out  of  bud?    Color  in  autumn? 

When  does  the  sugar  maple  flower,  with,  or  befoi 
the  leaves?    Are  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flawe 
borne  on  the  same  or  on  different  treed?    tUlrt 
buds — size  and   how  protected?    Uses  of 
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Obtaining    of    sap — sjrrup.    Compare    with    other 
m^les?    Silver  maple,  sycamore,  and  red  maples. 

Legends,  poems,  or  literature  of  any  kind,  relating 
to  maples. 

Witch  Hazel. 

Flowers  that  appear  in  October  last  thru  Novem- 
ber. Appear  simultaneously  with  last  year's  pods. 
Brin^  home  fruiting  spray.  Nuts  discharge  from 
woody  pods  when  dry.  Witch  Hazel  as  divining 
rod. 

Fruits  and  Seeds. 

Field  plants  and  shrubs  conspicuous  in  fruit. 
Classify  under  color  and  arrangement  of  fruit  on 
stalk.  Bring  specimens  if  possible.  Solomon's  Seal, 
True  and  False.  White  Baneberry,  Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit,  etc.  Seeds  with  silky  or  fluffy  pappus 
attached,  adapted  to  being  carried  by  the  wind, 
such  as  thistle,  clematis,  dandelion,  etc.  Winged 
seeds  also  sown  by  the  wind,  as  maple  keys  or 
samaras,  cone  scales,  etc.  Dry  pods  which  burst 
open  at  maturity  and  discharge  seeds.  Shooting 
seeds — describe  methods  of  witch  hazel,  wild  ger- 
anium,  jewel   weed.    Freak   seeds  that   resemble 


insects,  centiped,  squirting  cucumber,  etc.  Seed 
transported  by  adhering  to  coats  of  animals  and 
people's  garments  such  as  tich-trefoil  burdock,  etc. 
Fleshy  fruits  where  seeds  become  free  thru 
decay — apples,  pears,  etc.,  or  thru  agency  of 
birds  as  they  feed  upon  certain  berries  and  drop 
them  at  a  distance.  Wet  earth  containing  seed 
and  adhering  to  birds'  feet  another  method  of  trans- 
portation.   Darwin's  experiments. 

Thistle  Family— Asters  and  Starworts. 

Collect  as  many  species  as  possible.  Note  where 
found.  Height  of  plant,  shape  of  leaves,  and  kind 
of  edge.  Texture  of  leaves.  Position  on  stalk. 
Are  the  stalks  smooth  or  hairy?  Much  or  slightly 
branched?  Flowers  large  or  small.  Color  of  rays, 
purple  lavender,  blue  or  white?  Are  disks  yellow 
or  do  they  turn  brown  in  maturity?  Arrangement 
of  flowers  on  stalk.  Rays  numerous  or  few?  How 
many  species  found  in  North  America?  How 
many  in  Europe.  How  is  this  composite  flower 
fertilized?  What  flowers  are  included  in  Thistle 
Family? 


Letters. 


Pensions  for  Teachers. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  School  Journal: 

Recently  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  readers 
of  The  School  Journal  to  expreas  their  opinion 
about  the  best  ways  and  means  for  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  pensions  for  teachers.  Altho 
the  writer  has  always  been  in  favor  of  such  a  public 
measure  he  is  nevertheless  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  public 
can  be  convinced  that  the  pensioning  of  teachers  is 
not  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  teachers,  but  would 
be  of  great  economic  benefit  to  the  States  and 
Nation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  the  pensioning 
of  teachers  is  to  be  made  a  national  affair,  as  sug- 
gested, not  only  is  it  desirable  that  the  teachers  of 
the  country  act  in  unison,  but  that  in  trying  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion,  and  thru  that  our  repre- 
fl^itatives  in  Congress,  they  lay  stress  upon  the  eco- 
nomic advantages.  It  must  be  shown  that  these 
advantages  are  of  highest  benefit  to  the  children  of 
the  taxpayers,  because  a  judicious  method  of  pen- 
sioning would  result  in  developing  a  better  trained 
body  of  teachers. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  but  little  inter- 
est or  taste  for  purely  intellectual  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments. This  is  one  reason  that  the  teacher,  as 
teacher,  is  regarded  merely  as  a  promoter  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be 
weighed  and  measured  by  mechanical  means  and 
touch.  This  is  why  he  is  less  valued  by  the  average 
mechanic  than  the  blacksmith's  helper  or  any  mus- 
cular worker.  Hence  the  difficulty  to  raise  the 
teacher's  salary  to  the  level  of  a  good  mechanic  or 
first-class  farm  hand,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  oversupply  of  females  willing  to  teach. 

The  undervaluation  by  the  average  industrial 
worker  of  intellectual  activity  which  does  not 
produce  immediate  tangible  results,  is  a  condition 
that  must  be  met.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  it 
can  be  overcome  by  systematic  and  persistent  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Ijet  teachers  form  into  local 
associations  and  invite  the  public  to  a  discussion  of 
economic  questions  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
for  success  upon  the  schools  and  good  teaching.  In 
other  words,  show  to  the  public  the  close  relation  of 
the  school  and  W9rk  <>f  tlie  teacher  to  the  bread-and- 


butter  question  of  the  individual  citizen.  Argu- 
ments of  this  sort  will  make  the  public  mind  more 
readily  receptive  to  the  desirability  of  pensioning 
teachers  than  the  more  subtle  considerations  of 
morality  and  justice. 

Then  let  the  local  associations  of  teachers,  while 
thus  preparing  the  public  mind,  join  en  masse  their 
respective  State  Educational  Associations  and  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and,  by  the 
momentum  of  these  compact  bodies,  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  representatives  who,  while  at  their 
homes,  became  impressed  by  the  influence  the 
teachers  are  able  to  exert  upon  the  public  mind. 
A  policy  of  this  kind  persistently  pursued  will  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  the  seed  that  is  to  grow  into  a 
pension  bill  for  teachers—  tentative,  perhaps,  at  the 
beginning,  but  forming  a  start.  A  course  of  this 
kind,  in  order  to  be  pursued  successfully,  requires 
hard  work.  It  is  rendered  hard  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  have  no  vote,  and  but  few 
teachers  enter  the  school-room  with  the  intention 
to  make  teaching  their  life  work,  and  consequently 
take  but  little  interest  in  what  becomes  of  the 
teachers'  profession  after  they  have  abandoned  the 
school-room. 

To  interest  these  in  that  missionary  work  it  would 
be  necessary  to  appeal  to  them  from  the  broader 
standpoint  of  citizenship,  from  the  standpoint  that 
their  success  as  individuals  depends  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  of  the  State  and  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  this  welfare  cannot  be  attained  without  the 
liberal  co-operation  of  the  individual  citizen  towards 
the  common  end  to  raise  the  ethical,  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  people,  the  productive  ability  of 
the  industrial  worker  in  city  and  upon  the  farm,  to 
as  high  a  level  as  possible  by  the  united  and  har- 
monious efforts  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
Church. 

From  his  lifelong  study  of  our  educational  system 
the  writer  believes  that  the  lack  of  calling  the  public 
mind  to  the  distinctive,  concrete,  economic  value 
of  the  school  and  teacher  has  left  a  gap  in  the  other- 
wise high  appreciation  of  the  American  people  for 
our  schools,  and  if  that  gap  is  filled  by  the  teachers 
themselves  in  the  manner  indicated,  then  it  will 
ncrt  be  long  before  we  learn  of  the  passage  of  a 
national  pension  bill  for  teachers. 

AltQOm,  Pa,  P,  KBEUZPOlNTNEiR, 
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Chart  Free  to  Schools.  Growth  in  City  Schools.         boards  of  the  Allegheny  county  school 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Uni-  There  are  in  the  United  States  accord-  ^^^^^  way  of  thinking,  teachers  who 
ted    States    Department    of    Commerce  ing  tol)rHarTb' li^rt  5^^^^^^^^^^  X^  2^*^^*   <^<>"W   remedy    many   of 

and  Labor  has  prepared  a  chart  repre-  systems,    with    a    total    enroUment    of  ^^^^  '•^^' 
senting  geogTaphically  the  measures  of  4,374,463  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  Ohio  St^t^  TTtii vi^r.Umr 

the  Intenmtional  Metric  System  of  attendance  of  3,354,806,  an  increase  of  _  ^"^^  ^^^^  University. 
weights  and  measures,  with  a  brief  ex-  105,252  over  the  previous  year.  The  ^^-  H-  S.  Wingert  was  elected  Director 
planation  of  the  principle  of  the  system,  average  length  of  school  term  is  187.9  ^  Physical  Education  for  men  in  Ohio 
A  copy  of  this  chart  mav  be  secured  days.  In  the  private  and  parochial  °^^®  University.  He  will  have  general 
by  any  school  in  which  the  system  is  schools  there  are  1,996,582  pupils,  an  charge  of  the  gymnasium,  the  cUuses  in 
taught,  on  application  to  the  Bureau.  increase  of  39,017.  physical  education,  and  University  ath- 

T-.^^u*    -  «        •*  1  ^L-i  J  ^^  ^  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  i^^ij*-    P^.  Wingert  comes  to  the  State 

leaclling  nospital  Children.  5,619  supervising  officers  in  these  sys-  University  from  Lehigh  Univereity, 
The  Landon  County  Council  provides  terns,  of  whom  2j799  are  men  and  2,280  where  he  is  now  holdine  a  similar  poS- 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  inmates  are  women.  This  is  a  5.23  per  cent.  H^?:,  ^^^  seven  years  he  was  Director 
of  the  Alexandra  Hospital  in  an  inter-  increase  for  the  men  and  only  3.94  per  o'  Physical  Education  in  the  West  Phil- 
esting  manner.  Nature  lessons  are  given  cent,  increase  for  the  women.  Of  the  adelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  for  three  years 
by  means  of  movable  blackboards,  on  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  cities,  ^^  the  coach,  trainer,  and  superintend- 
which  pictures  of  the  subject  of  the  les-  (96,624),  89,335  are  women  and  7,289  are  e^t  of  the  athletic  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
son  are  drawn.  These  are  placed  where  nien.  The  number  of  women  increased  C.  A.  branches  in  Philadelphia,  with  a 
they  can  be  easily  seen  from  their  cots  2,533,  while  the  men  were  increased  by  naembership  of  6,000  men.  For  five 
by  the  little  pupils.  only  15.     The  cities  have  provided  10,069  V^^n  he  was  dean  of  the  Philadelphia 

With  more  advanced  pupils  colored  buildings,  with  4,151,938  sittings,  an  in-  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training  and 
charts  take  the  place  of  blackboards,  crease  of  59,861,  as  against  an  increased  at  the  same  time  was  director  of  physical 
The  very  little  ones  are  taught  to  read  attendance  of  105,252.  School  property  education  at  Temple  Colleee,  where  over 
from  books  with  type  large  enough  to  is  valued  at  8410.326,526,  and  the  total  2,000  students  are  enrolled.  For  one 
avoid  injuring  their  eyes,  and  light  expenditure  for  school  purposes  increased  y®ar  be  was  head  of  the  department 
enough  to  be  easily  held  while  lying  in  622  per  cent,  to  $129,836,203,  of  which  ^^  Physical  Education  in  the  St.  Louis 
bed.  $74,332,428  was  for  salaries   of  super-  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  has  a  member- 

Lessons  on  the  parts  of  a  boat  are   visors  and  teachers.  ship  of  3,000  men.     Dr.   Wingert  is  a 

given  by  the  use  of  a  model,  and  other  ^t     «  *       ^       .  ,  graduate   of   the    Philadelphia    Normal 

objects  which  can  be  easily  brought  be-  No  Room  for  OutfldeiS.  School  of  Physical  Training,   the   Yale 

fore  the  children  are  used  in  similar  ways.  The  Elementary  Schools  Committee  of  University  Summer  School  of  Physical 
A  piano  is  brought  into  the  ward  and  Philadelphia  has  decided  to  dismiss  from  Training,  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
with  the  aid  of  a  chart  music  lessons  are  the  schools  children  whose  parents  are  Anatomy,  and  the  medical  department 
given  to  the  older  patients.  not  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city.     This  ®*    Maryland    College,     Baltimore.     He 

By  this  system  the  monotony  of  hos-  action  was  brought  about  by  a  com-  ^^*^  postgraduate  work  in  the  medical 
pital  life  is  somewhat  broken,  and  the  plaint  from  the  principal  of  the  Gilbert  department  of  Temple  College,  Pennsyl- 
children  lose  less  than  they  otherwise  School,  of  Chestnut  Hill.  He  reported  v*nia,  and  is  a  regulariy  licensed  physi- 
would    by   their   absence   from   regular  that  there  were  sixty-three   pupils  at-  ^^J-  ^  ,^    ,        .. 

schools.  tending  that  school  who  resided  in  Mont-       Professor  Burkett  has  resigned  to  Uke 

Rf^tirptnent  Ven^inn*  in  W:i«fi.     gomery  County.     There  are  already  13,-  chaige  of  the  experiment  station  and  the 
iveurement  rensioni  in  Wasn-     q^q  children  in  the  city  on  half  time,  "pcultural  department  at  Manhattan, 

ington.  and  it  is  considered  unfair  to  them  to  *^^5**®^r    t    vr      •    i.      u 

Dr.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  superintendent  care   for   outsiders   before  they   receive  j^fi;  J::  j^*  ^^^^ 

SS?^ion^f  Con^^  UnwUling  District  Boardi.        ^^^^^^^^^        ^^^^^'^  ^  '^9  ««^  ^^ 

for  the  retirement  of  aged  teachers  upon       Opinions  on  matters  of  education  ex-  ^^Mr^^Donald^aloer^ll  mK^iit**  f^i. 
half  pay     The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  pre«^d   bv  Samuel   Hamilton,   superin-  AsT^iJi  P^^f^o^^^^^ 
provide  for  teachers  who  have  reached  tendent  of  schools  for  Allegheny  County,  department  of  Engineering  Drawing, 
a  cerUm  age,  after  servmg  a  specified  Pa.,  are  of  interest  not  onfy  m  the  Kev-      fc.  c.   E.  BlainShard,  Formerly  prin- 
number  of  years,  and  thus  to  make  way  stone  State  but  aniong  educational  people  cipal  of  the  Wauseon  Hiirh  School    has 
for  younger  teachers.  I??.^?"^-     ^^  ^^  ^iJ^^rj^^^^  Published  in  a  been    made   assisUnt    in    English. '  Mr. 

J  1  have  become  convinced     says  Dr.  Pittsbuig   paper  he   has   expressed    his  Blanchard  will  give  special  attention  to 
Chancellor,  "that  after  a  teacher  reaches  opinions   concerning  the  schools   under  the  work  in  debate  ana  oratorv 
the  age  of  seventy,  his  or  her  period  of  his  jurisdiction.     After  paying  due  trib-      f  H  Bailey  Ph  D    and  F  W  Moodv 
usefulness  has  become  so  impaired  that  ute     to    what     has   been  accomplished  a. B.,     were    appointed    instrurtors    m 
a  continuation   of  employment   at   full  in  his  county,  he  stated  that  the  chief  physics  »     « 

salary  practically  amounts  to  the  grant-  faults  to  which  he  would  call  atten-  Mr  6  H  Tresselt  was  aoDointed  atu 
i°C,2^  l^„''?''Hity"  ,    ,.  ,  .  ,  ,       JiP'^  f"^  the  systeni  of  school  control  and  dent  assistant  in  electrical  engineering' 

The  bill  IS  similar  to  the  one  which  has  the  incapacity  and  lack  of  training  of       Mr   Z    P   Metcalf  was  aDDomted  stu 
proved  so  su/^e^ul  in  New  Jereey.  many  of  the  teachers.     Superintendent  dent '  aiistant    in    zoology    and    entol 

Dr.     Chancellor     believes     that    the  Hamilton    finds    himself    powerless    to  mology. 
bill  will  work  well  in  conjunction  with  bring  about  the  degree  of  progress  in  the 

the  teachers'  retirement  fund,  which  is  schools  that  he  would  like  to  see.  Manual  Training  in  St.  Toseoh 

secured  by  the  voluntary  contribution  The  district  boards,  many  of  whose  «_  uiiuj 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  their  salaries  members  are  farmers,  hold  the  purse  .  ^\-  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  under  way  a  plan 
by  the  teachere.  Thw  fund  provides  a  strings,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  ^\  °Y  rr?  $126,000  manual  training 
half  salary  to  those  who  have  contributed  loosen  them  for  manual  training,  music,  ^^"^^f: .  The  city  proposes,  by  means  of 
to  it.  Thus  a  teacher  enjoying  the  arts  and  crafts,  gymnastics,  and  domes-  f  bond  issue,  to  raise  half  a  million  dollan 
benefits  of  this  fund  and  the  municipal  tic  science.  Only  two  or  three  schools  ^^'' .^J"^^!  purposes.  The  money  not 
pension  would  retire,  upon  reaching  the  in  the  entire  county  have  manual  train-  J?^ea  for  the  manual  training  school  will 
age  limit,  at  full  salary.  ing.     Mr.  Hamilton's  district,  it  should  be  spent  m  erecting  new  grammar  schoola. 

•     •,...  be  explained,  does  not  include  the  cities  ,  ^*L®   ?*'  ^H  ^^}^^^  ^bat   has  been 

In  Virginia.  of   Pittsburg,   Allegheny,   and   McKees-  taught  heretofore  in  the  grammar  and 

State  Supt.  J.   D.  Eggleston,  of  Vir-  port.  highschools  has  proved  very  satisfactory, 

ginia,  is  simplifying  the  mechanical  busi-  The  present  teachers  have  not  the  ^^'  Joseph  already  has  a  fine  commercial 
ness  of  his  oAce.  He  is  making  out  requisite  training  for  giving  manual  ^°^™?  *^.,}^.  *?'^/^'i^®i*  J^^  ^®^  \^^ 
new  forms  for  teachers'  reports,  is  re-  training  and  domestic  science,  and  the  school  will  ht  students  to  become  skilled 
ducing  the  bookkeeping  of  the  district  school  boards  will  not  appropriate  money  mechanics,  as  the  business  course  pre- 
clerks  to  a  uniform  method,  and  is  pre-  for  special  teachers.  Most  of  the  physi-  P*J]^  them  to  become  stenographem 
paring  to  keep  in  better  and  easier  touch  cal  culture  in  the  schools  is  unscientific,  ^^Y  bookkeepers.  . 

with   the   entire  State.  and  school  swimming  pools  and   baths       ^^,  this   manual  training  high  school 

The  State  Board  of  Education  plans  are  unknown.  .^^od  carving  bench  work,  and  probably 

to  hold  a  meeting  of  school  officials  on  There  is  no  medical  examination  of  j^®^  work  will  be  taught  the  boys,  and 
November  26,  at  Richmond.  The  Boai'd  pupiU;  almost  nothing  is  dom  \o  \.nut\iy  j i^^w  will  be  courses  in  domestic  science 
especially  desires  the  attendance  of  school  the    school    grounds;   lUlun^    Htinly    \m   fo^^  the  girls. 

trustees,  membere  of  school  trustee  elec-  not  compuborj^  and  iultliany  t  ^  i' '^^  's  *  i  tu^,,*.  •!.**  a  j  a-  ▼.  «# 
toral  boards,  and  members  of  boards  of  entirely     omitted;   fMp|^w  A  LlDiary  that  Advertises  ItlClf. 


supervisors,  and  plans  the  program  with  f^raily    taught    bx^la|^j||^V:  The  puhrlic  libmry  of  Springfield,  «*«». 

them   in  view.     State  meetings  of  the  methods;    and  JUM^^^^^Bo^  Once  a  week  it  sends 

various  educational  associations  will  be  if^,  for  the  ^^^j^^^^^^^^KL  containing  invitations 

held  at  about  the  same  time  in  Rich-  hit-or-mias  m^^^^^^^^^^dammt^mmmm^^m^Ku^rv  to  fifty  people  whose 
mond.  sound  j  directory  but  not 
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Oliver  Huckel  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  Wagnerian 
drama  in  this  country.  His  Parbifal  and  his  Lohenukin 
form  a  real  contribution  to  English  poetry.  Mr.  Huckel  is 
evidently  a  man  of  broad  scholarship  and  fine  poetic  sensi- 
bilities. His  new  book  on  Taxnhauher  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  former  volumes.  It  affords  those  who  do  not 
read  Wagner  in  the  original  an  opportunity  to  drink  deep 
of  his  poetry,  and  therelby  obtain  a  fuller  power  of  musical 
appreciation.  (l2mo,  80  pp.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  S0.75  not. 
Four  illustrations  by  noted  German  artists.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co..  New  York.) 

The  Orient  has  a  never-waning  interest  for  the  West- 
erner. Books  that  speak  intimately  about  its  inner  life 
always  claim  attention.  Is  Eastern  Wonderlands,  by 
Charlotte  Chaffee  Gibson,  has  a  charm  altogether  its  own. 
The  reader  is  carried  along  by  the  story  of  personal  experi- 
ence. It  is  very  evident  tnat  the  author  loves  Nippon,  and 
that  she  thoroly  enjoyed  her  travels  thru  China,  Ceylon, 
India,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Egypt,  and  the  by-ways.  The 
book  is  fullv  illustrated  with  splendia  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs. Ii  a  copy  were  placed  in  the  library,  geography 
classes  would  consult  it  with  interest  and  profit  to  them- 
selves.    (Little,    Brown   &   Co.,    Boston.) 

Dr.  Justus  Watson  Folsom's  splendidly  illustrated  work 
on  Entomology:  With  Special  Reference  to  Its  Bio- 
LOOiCAL  AND  ECONOMIC  AsPECTs,  aims  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive and  concise  account  of  insects.  Entomology  is 
treated  primarily  from  the  biological  and  practical  aspects. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  the  author's 
original  drawings  and  much  material  not  hitherto  available 
in  text-books  has  been  introduced  in  this  volume.  It  is  an 
octavo  of  485  pages,  containing  five  plates,  one  of  which  is 
colored,  and  300  other  illustrations.  We  know  of  no  more 
satisfactory  and  comprehensive  text-book  on  the  subject. 
($3.00.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co..  Philadelphia.) 

William  Beutenmuller,  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  has  prepared  two  manuals  of  special  interest  to  nature 
students,  one  treats  of  Common  American  and  European 
LvsECTs;  the  other  of  Common  Butterflies  and  Moths. 
Each  type  specimen  is  reproduced  in  natural  colors,  and  the 
common  ana  scientific  names  of  each  are  given.  An  index 
adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  these  publications.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  entomology  especially,  also  the  schools, 
will  find  the  manuals  very  helpful.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York.     16mo,  pocket  size,  muslin.  Each  25  cents. ) 

PiNKKY  Perkin.s  is  the  joy  of  thousands  of  young  readers 
who  have  been  privileged  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 
They  will  hail  with  delight  the  announcement  that  Captain 
Harold  Hammond,  U.  S.  A.,  has  brought  out  Further  For- 
tunes OK  PiNKEY  Perkins.  The  new  book  is  before  us, 
full  of  illustrations  that  will  arouse  youthful  curiosity,  and 
bound  in  a  handsome  cloth  cover.  These  Further  For- 
tunes are  not  a  whit  behind  the  first  book  in  point  of  deli- 
ciousness  and  wholesomeness.  Pinkey  is  a  healthy  lad 
whose  boyish  mischief  has  not  the  slightest  trace  of  mean- 
ness in  it.  It  is  said  that  his  doings  are  largely  the  memo- 
ries of  Captain  Hammond's  own  boyhood  days.  We  believe 
it.  A  man  who  can  write  a  story  like  this  must  have  grown 
from  jiLst  such  stuff  as  Pinkey  is  made  of.  The  book  should 
be  in  every  school  library.  And  if  you  want  to  make  a 
small  boy  happy — or  a  girl  for  that  matter,  as  girls  will  be 
lust  as  much  aelighted — let  him  have  the  Pinkey  Perkins 
books.  (12mo,  400  pp.  Illustrated  by  George  Varian. 
Price,  $1.50.     The  Century  Co.,   New  York.) 

Saint  Nicholas  is  the  one  great  American  juvenile  maga- 
zine. The  bound  volumes  from  the  beginning  constitute 
an  invaluable  library  for  boys  and  girls.  Uiuortunately. 
access  to  these  volumes  is  possible  to  but  few  young  people, 
and  so  republication  of  special  features  in  separate  books  is 
a  most  commendable  enterprise.  The  Fairy  Stories  retold 
from  Saint  Nicholas  form  a  book  of  this  kind.  It  is  brim- 
ful of  stories  that  interest  young  readers.  The  illustrations 
are  of  the  verv  highest  artistic  character  and  add  ereatly  to 
the  value  of  tnis  charming  book.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  a 
holiday  gift.  (12mo,  194  pp.  Price,  $0.65  net.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Melodic  Sfriks  of  the  Natural  Music  Couhse 
includes  the  Melodic  First  Reader,  Second  Reader,  Third 
Reader,  and  Fourth  Reader.  The  authors  are  Frederic  H. 
Ripley,  principal  of  the  Longfellow  School  of  Boston,  and 
Thomas  Tapper,  lecturer  on  music  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  New  York  City.  The  four  books  are  arranged  for  the 
elementary  grades.  The  melodies  used  are  largely  new  and 
original,  well-known  composers  in  America,  England, 
France,  and  Germany  have  written  songs  for  the  series, 
which  are  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  children.  These 
have  been  carefully  tested  in  the  school-roomi  to  demonstrate 


their  attractiveness  to  children  and  their  fitness  for  the 
purpose.  Each  book  outlines  clearly  suitable  work  for  the 
grades  for  which  it  is  intended,  providing  all  material  neces- 
sary for  the  logical  steps  to  be  taken,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
make  each  lesson  pleasing  in  itself  and  fruitful  of  results. 
A  faithful  study  of  the  materials  as  given  in  these  four  books 
of  the  Melodic  music  readers  will  not  only  cultivate  a  love 
for  music  and  impart  the  power  to  interpret  it,  as  the  authors 
assure  us  in  their  preface,  nut  it  will  also  arouse  in  the  teacher 
the  true  spirit  of  music  instruction  and  establish  a  foundation 
for  the  development  of  the  art  instinct.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York.) 

In  Crowell's  series  of  Handy  Volume  Classics  apf>eani 
Swinburne's  Poems  (Selections),  edited  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Beatty,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  format  of  the 
volume  is  in  good  taste;  simple,  and  serviceable.  The 
editor,  after  selecting  the  poems  he  desired  to  present,  has 
followed  a  suggestion  which  Mr.  Swinburne  once  made  in 
regard  to  a  classified  arrangement  of  a  poet's  work  in  pre- 
ference to  one  based  on  strict  chronology,  and  divided  the 
book  into  Lyric  and  Elegiac,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Metrical  Imi- 
tations, etc.  An  adequate  introduction,  critical  notes,  and 
indices  are  furnished.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company, 
New  York.) 

Recent  investigations  made  by  educators  have  shown 
that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  men's  colleges 
of  the  United  States  cannot  swim  a  stroke,  and  that  many 
more  have  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  art  that  they 
could  not  be  of  any  nelp  in  saving  the  lives  of  others  in 
distress.  If  this  is  true  of  the  favored  class  in  colleges, 
what  must  be  the  condition  in  secondary  schools  and  among 
the  young  men  of  the  country  in  general?  And  how  about 
the  young  women? 

The  idea  of  giving  serious  attention  to  this  defect  in  the 
education  of  voung  men  and  youn^  women  has  been  con- 
sidered a  little  by  educators,  and  m  time  swimming  may 
find  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  as  it  did  long  ago  in 
Germany  and  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  in  England.  The 
United  States  Government  places  swimming  high  among 
the  requirements  at  the  naval  and  army  academies  at  An- 
napolis and  West  Point.  It  has  been  proved  there,  and 
elsewhere,  that  no  form  of  bodily  exercise  will  produce  such 
wonderfully  good  results  in  health,  strength,  and  power  a^ 
swimming,  if  correct  methods  are  employed.  In  a  new 
book,  now  in  press.  The  Art  op  Swimming,  by  Richard  F. 
Nelligan  (American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston),  these  points 
are  emphasized  and  means  are  indicated  whereby  the  de- 
ficiency in  swimming  knowledge  can  be  removed.  Amherst 
(College,  simultaneously  with  the  recent  dedication  of  a  new 
natatorium,  has  adopted  a  rule  by  which  all  students  will  be 
required  to  qualify  in  swimming.  An  examination  will  be 
conducted  in  June  in  the  sophomore  year  to  test  the  abilities 
of  the  students  in  certain  fundamental  water  movements  and 
strokes.  For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  part  of  their 
education  further,  honor  or  advanced  courses  wul  be  olfered. 
The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  has  recognized  the 
advantage  of  this  forward  step,  and  has  consented  to  award 
its  certificate  of  proficiency  in  swimming  and  life  saving  to 
the  students  of  this  college  >^ho  pass  satisfactorily  certain 
conditions. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  Amherst  College  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  colleges  and  universities, 
some  of  which  are  considering  adopting  requirements  similar 
to  those  for  the  Amherst  sophomore  test  mentioned  above. 
This  test  consists  of  swimmmg  with  the  breast  stroke  one 
hundred  yards;  with  the  over-arm  side  stroke,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards;  with  the  trudgen  stroke,  fifty  yards;  swim- 
ming on  the  back  with  arms  and  legs,  twenty-five  yards. 
For  admission  to  the  first  class  the  honor  or  advanced  class 
men  will  be  required  to  pass  a  successful  examination  in 
front  somersaults  in  the  water,  back  somersaults  in  the 
water,  over-arm  spiral,  and  right  and  left  spiral  strokes. 
Membership  in  the  second  and  third  classes  require  addi-  - 
tional  qualifications. 

The  Art  of  Swimming  should  have  considerable  value  for* 
educators  who  would  like  to  see  more  systematic  instruction.^ 
along  that  line. 

The  Boy  Captive  in  Canada,  by  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Smith,  is  a  sequel  to  **The  Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfidd,'^ 
published    some    time    since,    which    has     proved    vei — 
popular  with  young  people.     The  new  volume  is  the  stoi 
of  the  experiences  of  the  adventures  in  Vermont  and  Cai 
of  little  Stephen  Williams,  son  of  the  Deerfidd  minister, 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  in  the  massacre  f^milia' 
to  students  of  early  American  history.    The  boy  spent 
winter  among  the  Indians,  and  then  returned  home.     T 
story  is  well  told,  and  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  boys  am  _ 
girls  generally.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.)         -  — 


Don't  think  that  eruption  of  yours  caa't  be  cured.    Ti 
Hood's  SarBaparilla— its  virtue  Is  its  power  to  eare. 
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Oliver  Huckel  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  Wagnerian 
drama  in  this  country.  His  Farsifal  and  his  Lohengrin 
form  a  real  contribution  to  English  poetry.  Mr.  Huckel  is 
evidently  a  man  of  broad  scholarship  and  fine  poetic  sensi- 
bilities. His  new  book  on  Tannhauser  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  former  volumes.  It  affords  those  who  do  not 
read  Wagner  in  the  original  an  opportunity  to  drink  deep 
of  his  poetry,  and  thereby  obtain  a  fuller  power  of  musical 
appreciation.  (12mo,  80  pp.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $0.75  net. 
Four  illustrations  by  noted  German  artists.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Orient  has  a  nevei^ waning  interest  for  the  West- 
erner. Books  that  speak  intimately  about  its  inner  life 
alwavs  claim  attention.  In  Eastern  Wonderlands,  by 
Charlotte  Chaffee  Gibson,  has  a  charm  altogether  its  own. 
The  reader  is  carried  along  by  the  story  of  personal  experi- 
ence. It  Is  very  evident  tnat  the  author  loves  Nippon,  and 
that  she  thoroly  enjoyed  her  travels  thru  China,  Ceylon, 
India,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Egypt,  and  the  by-wavs.  The 
book  is  fullv  illustrated  with  splendia  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs. If  a  copy  were  placed  in  the  library,  geography 
classes  would  consult  it  with  interest  and  profit  to  them- 
selves.    (Little,    Brown   &   Co.,    Boston.) 

Dr.  Justus  Watson  Folsom's  splendidly  illustrated  work 
on  Entomology:  With  Special  Reference  to  Its  Bio- 
logical AND  Economic  Aspects,  aims  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive and  concise  account  of  insects.  Entomology  is 
treated  primariljr  from  the  biological  and  practical  aspects. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  the  author's 
original  drawings  and  much  material  not  hitherto  available 
in  text-books  luis  been  introduced  in  this  volume.  It  is  an 
octavo  of  485  pages,  containing  five  plates,  one  of  which  is 
colored,  and  300  other  illustrations.  We  know  of  no  more 
satisfactory  and  comprehensive  text-book  on  the  subject. 
($3.00.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co..  Philadelphia.) 

William  Beutenmuller,  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  has  prepared  two  manuals  of  special  interest  to  nature 
students,  one  treats  of  Common  American  and  European 
Insects;  the  other  of  Common  Butterflies  and  Moths. 
Each  type  specimen  is  reproduced  in  natural  colors,  and  the 
common  ana  scientific  names  of  each  are  given.  An  index 
adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  these  publications.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  entomoloey  especially,  also  the  schools, 
will  find  the  manuals  very  helpful.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York.     16mo,  pocket  size,  muslin.  Each  25 cents.) 

PiNKKY  Perkins  is  the  joy  of  thousands  of  young  readers 
who  have  been  privileged  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 
They  will  hail  with  delight  the  announcement  that  Captain 
Harold  Hammond,  U.  S.  A.,  has  brought  out  Further  For- 
tunes OF  PiNKEY  Perkins.  The  new  book  b  before  us, 
full  of  illustrations  that  will  arouse  youthful  curiosity,  and 
bound  in  a  handsome  cloth  cover.  These  Further  For- 
tunes are  not  a  whit  behind  the  first  book  in  point  of  deli- 
ciousness  and  wholesomeness.  Pinkey  is  a  healthy  lad 
whose  boyish  mischief  has  not  the  sligntest  trace  of  mean- 
ness in  it.  It  is  said  that  his  doings  are  largely  the  memo- 
ries of  Captain  Hammond's  own  boyhood  days.  We  believe 
it.  A  man  who  can  write  a  story  like  this  must  have  erown 
from  jiLst  such  stuff  as  Pinkey  is  made  of.  The  book  should 
be  in  every  school  library.  And  if  you  want  to  make  a 
small  boy  happy — or  a  girl  for  that  matter,  as  girls  will  be 

t'ust  as  much  aelighted — let  him  have  the  Pinkey  Perkins 
>ooks.  (12mo,  400  pp.  Illustrated  by  George  Varian. 
Price,  $1.50.     The  Century  Co.,   New   York.) 

Saint  Nicholas  is  the  one  great  American  juvenile  maga- 
zine. The  bound  volumes  from  the  beginning  constitute 
an  invaluable  library  for  boys  and  girls.  UiSortunately, 
access  to  these  volumes  is  possible  to  but  few  young  people, 
and  so  republication  of  special  features  in  separate  books  is 
a  most  commendable  enterprise.  The  Fairy  Stories  retold 
from  Saint  Nicholas  form  a  book  of  this  kind.  It  is  brim- 
ful of  stories  that  interest  young  readers.  The  illustrations 
are  of  the  very  highest  artistic  character  and  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  tnis  charming  book.  It  is  just  the  tning  for  a 
holiday  gift.  (12mo,  194  pp.  Price,  $0.65  net.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Melodic  Sfuies  of  the  Natural  Music  Course 
includes  the  Melodic  First  Reader,  Second  Reader,  Third 
Reader,  and  Fourth  Reader.  The  authors  are  Frederic  H. 
Ripley,  principal  of  the  Longfellow  School  of  Boston,  and 
Thomas  Tapper,  lecturer  on  music  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  New  York  City.  The  four  books  are  arranged  for  the 
elementary  grades.  The  melodies  used  are  largely  new  and 
original.  Well-known  composers  in  America,  England, 
France,  and  Germany  have  written  songs  for  the  series, 
which  are  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  children.  These 
have  been  carefully  tested  in  the  tchool-room  to  demonstrate 


their  attractiveness  to  children  and  their  fitness  for  the 
purpose.  Each  book  outlines  cleariy  suitable  work  for  the 
grades  for  which  it  is  intended,  providing  all  material  necesr 
sary  for  the  logical  steps  to  be  taken,  and  so  ^^Qf ^^  *»  ^ 
make  each  lesson  pleasing  in  itself  and  fruitful  of  results. 
A  faithful  study  of  the  materials  as  given  in  these  four  books 
of  the  Melodic  music  readers  will  not  only  cultivate  a  love 
for  music  and  impart  the  power  to  interpret  it,  as  the  authors 
assure  us  in  their  preface,  nut  it  will  also  arouse  in  the  teacher 
the  true  spirit  of  music  instruction  and  establish  afiDumdation 
for  the  development  of  the  art  instinct.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York.) 

In  Crowell's  series  of  Handy  Volume  Classics  appears 
Swinburne's  Poems  (Selections),  edited  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Beatty,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  format  of  the 
volume  is  in  good  taste;  simple,  and  serviceable.  Th^ 
editor,  after  selecting  the  poems  he  desired  to  present,  has 
followed  a  suggestion  which  Mr.  Swinburne  once  made  in 
regard  to  a  classified  arrangement  of  a  poet's  work  in  pre- 
ference to  one  based  on  stnct  chronology,  and  divided  the 
book  into  Lyric  and  Elegiac,  Odes,  Sonnets,^  Metrical  Imi- 
tations, etc.  An  adequate  introduction,  critical  notes,  and 
indices  are  furnished.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company, 
New  York.) 

Recent  investigations  made  by  educators  have  shown 
that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  men's  colleges 
of  the  United  States  cannot  swim  a  stroke,  and  that  many 
more  have  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  art  that  they 
could  not  be  of  any  nelp  in  saving  the  lives  of  others  in 
distress.  If  this  is  true  of  the  favored  class  in  colleges, 
what  must  be  the  condition  in  secondary  schools  and  among 
the  young  men  of  the  country  in  general?  And  how  about 
the  young  women? 

The  idea  of  giving  serious  attention  to  this  defect  in  the 
education  of  voung  men  and  young  women  has  been  con^ 
sidered  a  little  by  educators,  and  m  time  swimming  may 
find  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  as  it  did  long  ago  in 
Germany  and  to  almost  as  great  a  degree  in  England.  The 
United  States  Government  places  swimming  high  among 
the  requirements  at  the  naval  and  army  acadenues  at  An- 
napolis and  West  Point.  It  has  been  proved  there,  and 
elsewhere,  that  no  form  of  bodily  exercise  will  produce  such 
wonderfully  good  results  in  health,  strength,  and  power  as 
swimming,  if  correct  methods  are  employed.  In  a  new 
book,  now  in  press,  The  Art  op  Swimming,  by  Richard  F. 
Nelligan  (American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston),  these  points 
are  emphasized  and  means  are  indicated  whereby  the  de- 
ficiency in  swimming  knowledge  can  be  removed.  Amherst 
College,  simultaneously  with  the  recent  dedication  of  a  new 
natatorium,  has  adopted  a  rule  by  which  all  students  wiU  be 
required  to  qualifjr  in  swimming.  An  examination  will  be 
conducted  in  June  in  the  sophomore  year  to  test  the  abilities 
of  the  students  in  certain  fundamental  water  movements  and 
strokes.  For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  part  of  their 
education  further,  honor  or  advanced  courses  wul  be  offered. 
The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  has  recognized  the 
advantage  of  this  forward  step,  and  has  consented  to  award 
its  certificate  of  proficiency  in  swimming  and  life  saving  to 
the  students  of  this  college  viho  pass  satisfactorily  certain 
conditions. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  Amherst  College  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  colleges  and  univendties, 
some  of  which  are  considering  adopting  requirements  similar 
to  those  for  the  Amherst  sophomore  test  mentioned  above. 
This  test  consists  of  swimming  with  the  breast  stroke  one 
hundred  yards;   with  the  over-arm  side  stroke,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards;  with  the  trudgen  stroke,  fifty  yards;  swim-      — 
ming  on  the  back  with  arms  and  legs,  twenty-five  vards.      — 
For  admission  to  the  first  class  the  honor  or  aovanced  class    .^ 
mon  will  be  required  to  pass  a  successful  examination  in  .^ 
front  somersaults  in  the  water,   back  somersaults  in  the  ^'=9 
water,  over-arm  spiral,  and  right  and  left  spiral  strokes.  _^ 

Membership  in  the  second  and  third  classes  require  addi J 

tional  quanfications. 

The  Art  op  Swimming  should  have  considerable  value  foor^ 
educators  who  would  like  to  see  more  systematic  instructioirzv^ 
along  that  line. 

The  Boy  Captive  in  Canada,  by  Mrs.  Mary  P.  WeUja-^L 
Smith,  is  a  sequel  to  "The  Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield,'^  .« 
published  some  time  since,  which  has  proved  vei^  J 
popular  with  young  people.  The  new  volume  is  the  stor~^« 
of  the  e>meriences  of  the  adventures  in  Vermont  and  Canad.^Ea 
of  little  Stephen  Williams,  son  of  the  Deerfidd  minister,  wh^c:^ 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  in  the  massacre  fainilii  ■  i 
to  students  of  early  American  history.  The  boy  spent  ^^^ 
winter  among  the  Indians,  and  then  returned  honie.  Tl^K^ 
story  is  well  told,  and  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  boys  a^^^B 
girls  generally.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bo^n.) 


Don't  think  that  eruption  of  yours  caa't  be  cured.    I^m^  J 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla— its  virtue  Is  its  power  to  cure. 
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Among  the  more  important  of  the  text-books  issued  last 
month  by  the  new  Education  Department  of  Little,  Brown 
&  Company,  were  Merry  Animal  Taleh,  an  easy  third 
grade  book  by  Madge  A.  Bigham,  author  of  ''Tales  of  Mother 
Goose  Village";  Boy  Blub  and  Hi8  Friends,  a  second-grade 
book  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell, 
authors  of  Child  Life  Readers,  and  The  Wide  Awake  First 
Reader,  by  Clara  Murray,  author  of  **The  ''Wide  Awake 
Primer."  Among  the  books  for  older  pupils  are  Lyrical 
Poems  op  Robert  Browning,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Georee. 
whose  laiger  edition  for  colleges  was  recently  published  by 
Little  Brown,  &  Company.  The  Lyrical  Poems  include 
the  college  entrance  requirement. 

The  Milton  Bradley  Company,  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  last 
month  published  two  new  song  books:  Play  Time  Songs, 
by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hurd,  a  collection  of  new  and  attractive  songs 
for  the  kindergarten,  and  Mother  Goose  Songs,  by  Ethel 
Crowninshield,  the  old-time  words  fitted  to  new  and  taking 
tunes  for  the  little  people. 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine,  for  manv  years  published  in 
Chicago,  will  hereafter  be  edited  and  published  in  New 
York  City. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Sparks,  for  a  number 
of  years  prominently  connected  with  the  public  schools  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  their  representative  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  headquarters  in  Cbicaeo.  Mr.  Stanley  Johnson, 
formerly  principal  of  the  High  Scnool  in  Nantucket,  Mass., 
is  their  outside  man  in  New  England. 

Arthur  Morrison's  **A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  which  still  com- 
mands a  sale,  has  probably  had  a  greater  effect  than  any 
novel  of  poor  life  published  since  "Oliver  Twist."  The 
]LK>ndon  district  called  "The  Jago"  and  aired  so  thoroly  in 
-the  book  was  subsequently  demolished.  The  new  quarter 
-which  took  its  place  was  opened  by  the  present  Kin^  Edward, 
-then  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  highly 
oomplimented  Mr.  Morrison  and  his  book.  This  was,  and 
x-enudns,  the  only  reference  His  Majesty  has  ever  made  in  a 
speech  to  a  living  novelist.  Such  references  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  eventshe  has  to  avoid  more  carefully  than  our  own 
President,  who  has  been  responsible  for  several  literary  booms. 
Just  as  the  first  book  added  a  phrase,  "Bean  Street,"  to  the 
ordinary  language  as  a  synonym  for  "slums,"  so  the  second 
oaused  a  cnminal  rookery  to  be  spoken  of  commonly  in 
English  newspapers  as  a  "jago." 


Catalots  Received. 

Book  and  Stationery  Trade  List,  Geoi^e  Robertson  &  Co., 
:&delboume,  Australia.  „,    „.  ^      rr     •      r      ^ 

Autumn  Announcements.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London. 
Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  catalog.    (1907.) 
Fall  Announcements,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Publications  of  the  Century  Co.,  Autumn  of  1906.     The 
<:^entury  Co.,  New  York. 

First  Edition  of  American  Authors — Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
K>2iny,  New  York. 

The  Rowfant  Books— Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Asso- 
carnation  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  (1905-1906.) 

Riverside  Bulletin,  September,   1 906.— Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co..  Boston. 

Reference  Catalog  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. — 
^-tkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover^  Chicago. 

Glass  Jars  and  Glass  Cylinders. — The  Kny-Scheerer  Co., 
"  ew  York- 
Hobart  College  Bulletin,  Announcements.     (1906-1907.) 
Monthly  List  for  April,  1906. — The  Macmillan  Company, 
^w  York. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
^^S^<^2hool  District  No.  97  (Oak  Park),  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Fresno  Public  Schools,  Fresno,  Cal. 
<"  ::^  904-1905.) 

Courae  of  Study  and  Syllabus  for  Teachers,  Elementary 
^^^=^  -wdes,  Newark,  N.  J.     (190^1907.) 

Catalog  of  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina.     (1905-1906.) 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
"a'h.     (1905.) 

Annuiu  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

903-1904  and  1904-1905.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

'905.) 

Catalog  of  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La.     (1905- 

Fdl  Publications. — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
905.) 

Wisconsin  Aibor  Day  Annual,  1906. 
Oflleial  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
in.  Fifteenth  ibmual  Session. 
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Coming  Meetings. 

October  10-12. — County  Institute  meeting  at  The  Dalles, 
Ore. 

October  12-13. — Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  place  of  meeting  address  Commissioner  A.  E. 
Sterne,  of  Ishpeming. 

October  13. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, at  Emerson. 

October  17-19. — Council  of  Superintendents,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

P*  October  17-1 9. —County  Institute  meeting  at  McMunnville, 
Ore. 

October  18  ,19,  20. — Vermont  State  Teachers*  Association, 
Middlebury. 

October  19. — Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  Teachers' 
Association,  Orange. 

October  18-20. — Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  at 
Providence.  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

October  18-20. — Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

October  18,  19,  20. — Superintendents'  and  Principab' 
meeting  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

October  22-24.— -County  Institute  meeting  at  Moro,  Ore. 

October  24-26. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Hillsboro,Ore. 

October  25-26. — Maine  State  Teachers'  Association,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

October  25-27. — State  Teachers'  Association  Institute 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

October  25-27. — New  York  State  University  Convoca- 
tion, at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York 
State   Commissioner   of   Education. 

October  26. — Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  Teachers* 
Association,  Ware. 

October  26-27. — Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Lewiston,  Me. 

October  25,  26,  27. — Maine  Teachers'  Association,  Lewiston, 

October  26-28. — Western  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  Sidney,   Neb. 

October  31-November  2. — County  lastitute  meeting  at 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

November  1,  2  ,3. — Southwestern  Iowa  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic,  la. 

November  1,  2,  3 — Southern  Minnesota  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Mankato,  Minn. 

November  7-9. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Salem,  Ore. 

November  12-14. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Central 
Point,  Ore. 

November  13. — Biennial  Convention  of  County  Super- 
intendents will  be  held  in  San  Diego. 

November  14-16.^<3ounty  Institute  meeting  at  Grants 
Pass,  Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November  30-December  2. — The  Social  Education  Con- 
gress, at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Koom  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers*  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  26-29. — Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachers'  A&sociation,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  V. 

Holiday  Week,  1906. — Associated  Academic  Principab. 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  Scnool 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence, Science  Teachers'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Educational  Association. 
Annual  meetinp^  at  Faigo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meetings  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26.  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28. — New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28 — ^Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  27. — The  county  superintendents  of  New  Mexico 
will  meet  in  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  28. — The  County  and  City  Superintendents' 
Associations  will  meet  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

December  26-29 — Minnesota  Educational  Association  wQl 
be  held  at  Minneapolis. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh,  of  Philadelphia,  has  seven  years  in  chaise  of  the  Commons  in  tion  and  on  the  importance  to  everv  boy 

had  a  personal  interview  with  every  one  Chicago  University,  is  the  first  incumbent,  or  g^rl  of  confidence  in  right,  in  order  to 

of  the  young  women  taking  examinations       g   p   Qj^i^   ^f  the  Cleveland  Board  of  develop  into  the  best  sort  of  man  or 

for  teachers'  certificates.     The  interview  Education     declares    that    the    Normal  woman. 

canae  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  ex-  Training  School  of  that  city  is  illegally  The  registration  figures  from  Harvard, 

amination,  and  Dr.  Brumbaugh  s  tactful  conducted.     The    school    has    admitted  exclusive  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  the 

and   gracious   words   encouraged    many  ^^^ly  enough  high  school  graduates  to  fill  Summer   School,    show   an    increase   of 

prospective  teachers.                                     t^e  vacancies  in  the  public  schools.    Mr.  eighteen  over  last  year.     The  total  en- 

The    Ohio    Society    of    California    is  Orth  contends  that  such  a  limitation  b  rollment  numbers  3,774.     There  are  632 

going  to  build  in  San  Francisco  a  $100,-  illegal  and  that  every  one  who  passes  a  entering  students,  a  gain  of  thirty-nine 

000  school   building,   to   be   named   the  creditable  high  school  examination  should  over  last  year's  freshman  class. 

Ohio  School.     The  money  will  be  raised   be  permitted  to  attend.  In  McKeesport,  Pa.,  it  has  been  dis- 

from  Ohio  societies  thruout  the  country.       Philadelphia  wants  $4,400,000  for  new  covered  that  between  700  and  800  for- 

Superintendent  Easton,  of  the  public   schools.     The  Board  of  Education  plans  eigners  are  violating  the  law  by  sending 

schools  of  New  Orleans,  reports  extensive  to  build  seventeen  schools  to  replace  old  their  children  to  private  schools  where 

improvements    in   buildings  and  equip-   ones  or  those  out  of  repair.     Among  the  the  English  lan^age  is  not  taught.     The 

ment.      Six  annexes  are   in    course    of  new  buildings  will  be  a  manual  training  School  Board  will  be  asked  to  take  prompt 

construction,  which  will  provide  for  any   school    ar.d    two    district    high   schools,  action  in  the  matter, 

increase  in  the  number  or  pupils.                  The  Board  also  desires  to  get  possession  Mr.  Robert  H.  Wright  has  been  elected 

Judge  Samuel  L.  Carpenter  has  decided   of  a  lot  suitable  for  a  physical  culture  principal   of  the   Eastern   High   School, 

that  the  Board  of  Education  of  Denver,  training  ground  for  the  use  of  all  the  by  the  School  Board  of  Baltimore,  to  suc- 

Col.,  may  not  follow  literal  interpretation  schools.  ceed  Mr.  William  F.  Wardenburg.     Mr. 

of  contracts  with  teachers,  a  clause  of       Spokane,    Wash. — More    than    1,200  Wright  became  professor  of  history  in 

which    provides  that    the    Board    may  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  Spokane  High  the    Baltimore    City    College,    in    June, 

discharge    teachers    at    pleasure.     This  School.     Prin.  David  E.  Cloyd  believes  1902,  and  has  been  a  member  of  that 

decision  was  reached  in  a  suit  brought  by  that  the  total  number  will  reach  1,500  faculty  up  to  the  present  time. 

Miss    Bessie    C.    Simmons    against    the  before  the  middle  of  the  semester.    Gon-  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has 

Board  to  recover  salary  lost  by  her  on  zaga  College,  of  Spokane,  conducted  by  determined    to    try    an    experiment    in 

account  of  her  discharge  by  the  Board  the   Jesuit    Order,    has    resumed   active  limited    segregation    in    the    Englewood 

last  November.     Miss  Simmon's  attorney  work  in  all  departments,  after  a  vacation  High  School.     This  decision  was  reached 

argued  that  the  Board  had  shown  no  of  ten  weeks.     Father  Herman  J.  GoUer  in   spite   of   vigorous   opposition     from 

valid    reason    for    its    action,    and    this  is    president.     The    enrollment    is    the  some  of  the  members. 

T^^"""^  Lt^  supported  by  the  decision  lai^est   in   the   history   of  the   coUege.  ^^  ^^e  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 

o!  the  judge.                              ,   XX      ..  1    ^^''^''    hundred    thousand    dollars    was  ^f  ^he  Peabody  Education  Fund  it  was 

Dr.  T.  Dyke,  St.  Thonias;  Hospital,  appropriated  in  1905  for  the  State  Nor-  ^^cided  to  devote  $1,000,000  of  the  fund 
London,  after  careful  investigation  has  mal  Schools,  the  State  University,  and  ^o  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  col- 
started  a  praiseworthy  crusade  for  secur-  the  Agricultural  College.  ,  ^  ^e  named  after  the  founder  of 
ine  more  sleep  for  school  children.  He  The  University  of  the  State  of  Florida  the  fund,  George  Peabody.  The  old 
believes  that  every  child  should  have  at  opened  its  handsome  new  buildings  at  officers  were  reelected. 
l^iH^virhpnpT'   ^^^^'                      ^^"^  (fain^ville.on  September.26      Prospects  By  the  action  of  Mayor  T.  O.  Morris 

In  fac^   he  consider  a  oroner  amount  ^'''  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^"^^^-  and  the  City  Council  of  ^Nashville,  Te™ 

of  s^ein  M  Witi^^^^    ?heh^  menuS  and       The  Trenton  Kindergarten  Association  children   residing   in   territory   adjacent 

SiSl    d^elonment     i^    thlt     theh-  *^  ^^  ^"^  meeting  as  an  oi^anization,  to  the  city  will  be  admitted  to  the  gram- 

?^  Infill  hV  nmnprlv  nomnahin^               elected  the  following  officers:    President,  mar  schools  upon  the  payment  of  an 

fo<MishaU  be  properly  nounshmg                ^^    ^^^^^    McCarty;      vice-president,  amount  equal  to  the  per  4pita  cost  of 

Aberdeen  University  is  celebrating  its  Miss  Grace  A.  Wood;  recording  secretary  maintaining  the  schools.     This  sum  may 
four  hundredth  anniversary.     Among  the  ^nd  treasurer.  Miss  Nellie  Lain;    corres-  be  paid  by  the  School  Directors  of  the 

128  recipients  of  degrees  were  several  ponding  secreUry,  Miss  Bertha  Bauvis;  district  from  which  the  child  comes,  or 

Americans.                                                     program  committee.  Miss  Harriet  Paul,  by  any  resident  of  that  district. 

Superintendent    J.     H.    Phillips    has  Mrs.  Woolsey,  and  Miss  Hamilton.  At    the    celebration    of    Educational 


reported  a  decided  increase  in  the  attend-      ^n  attempt  has  been  made  in  Harretts-  Day,  held  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Wash- 
ance  of  the  public  schoob  of  Birmingham,  ^iu^    q    ^^  ^vade  the  recent  State  law  ington,  D.  C.,  John  Lee  Brooks,  of  the 


-     ^,  i   I    X     -  v.*»w  v<r»v,**v.,o  o»x,«*^*  .^^^.,^  •...*....«****.  *-*    ..*...     **-    especially    ui^ed    educa- 

for  the  same  week  last  year.  g^jary  of  $40  a  month.     The  township  tional  methods  that  will  fit  the  man  with 

A  report  comes  from  Madrid  that  the  Boani  of  Education  hired  teachers  for  one  talent  for  his  place  in  the  world,  as 
Spanish    Government,  contemplates  the  eight    months,    but    required    them    to  well  as  the  man  witn  five  talents, 
floating  of  a  loan  of  $10,000,000,  for  con-  agree  to  resign  at  the  end  of  six  months, 

structing  5,000  primary  schools  during  if   desired   by  the   Board.     This   would  Kprpnt    Tlpilffic 

the  next  five  years.  result  in  a  six  months'  term,  and  is  de-  xxtctm.    .Lf^aiiid. 

Dr.  A.  Duncan  Yocum  will  fill  the  Chair  clared  illegal.  Ernest  Devereux  White,  first  assistant 

of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Penn-  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  published  an  inter-  niaster  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  School, 
sylvania  which  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  esting  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Les-  Philadelphia,  of  which  his  father,  Dr. 
vacated  when  he  became  superintendent  He's  Weekly,  on  *' Alphabetic  Reform  John  Stuart  White,  is  head  master,  died 
of  the  Philadelphia  school  system.  For  the  Before  Simplified  Spelling."  Mr.  Pit-  September  27  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
past  five  years  Dr.  Yocum  has  been  super-  man's  main  contention  is  that  **the  Death  was  due  to  pneumonia.  Mr. 
mtendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Cnes-  alphabet  shall  contain  a  sign  for  each  White  three  months  ago  married  Miss 
ter.  Pa.  Last  summer  he  delivered  a  sound  of  the  language,  and  that  each  Hallie  Steel.  He  had  been  editor  of  the 
series  of  lectures  for  teachers  at  the  Uni-  letter  shall  represent  but  one  and  always  Overland  Magazine,  of  San  Francisco, 
versity's  Summer  School.  Dr.  Yocum,  the  same  sound."  He  defends  Presi-  ^^^  ^^^  two  years  was  master  of  the 
who  is  most  widely  known  as  an  authority  dent  Roosevelt's  action  in  regard  to  sim-  Berkeley  School,  New  York, 
on  elementary  schools,  will  continue  the  plified  spelling,  and  fears  only  that  Mr.  Miss  Maria  P.  Willetts,  a  well-known 
courses  designed  for  the  teachers  of  the  Roosevelt  was  too  conservative.  public    school   teacher   in    New    Jersey 

city,  which  have  formerly  been  offered  by  j^^.  Barringer,  for  many  years  con-  ^^^^  i^  Plainfield  September  27.  She 
the   University.  ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^  Newark,   N.   J..  High  had  taught  in  various  parts  of  the  State 

In  Cleveland,  Supt.  W.  H.  Elson  has  School,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  ^^r  forty  years,  the  greater  part  of  the 
decided  upon  an  increase  of  forty  min-  birthday  addressed  the  pupils  of  the  time  at  South  Amboy.  She  was  one  of 
utes  in  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  German  school  from  which  he  retired  some  time  the  organizers  of  the  State  Endowment 
by  the  upper  grades.  This  action  was  gince.  Principal  Wayland  E.  Stearns  Fund,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  its 
taken  in  spite  of  the  Teachers'   Round  jn    introducing    him    said:    "There    are  affairs. 

Table,  which  had  unanimously  voted  certain  plants  which  blossom  forth  vear  Prof.  J.  B.  Eberiy,  of  Smithville,  Ohio, 
against  any  such  increase  for  three  years  after  year,  aeain  and  again.  SucTh  a  a  widely  known  educator  in  that  State, 
to  come.  plant  is  called  a  'perennial.'     Dr.  Bar-  and  proprietor  of  Point  Breeze,  Chatau- 

A  new  office,  that  of  purveyor  for  the  ringer  is  a  perennial.  With  but  small  qua,  died  September  21,  aged  nearly 
college,  has  been  established  at  the  periods  of  rest  between,  he  has  bios-  seventy  years.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.  The  somed  out  in  full  vigor  year  after  year,  had  followed  teaching  as  a  profession, 
duties  of  the  office  are  the  oversight  of  until  now  he  has  reached  his  eightieth  More  than  five  thousand  students  were 
the  scientific  and  sanitary  administration  birthday.  taught  by  him  during  his  lifetime.    Prof, 

of  the  college.  Miss  Caroline  H.  Shawe,  Dr.  Barringer,  in  his  talk  to  the  pupils,  Eberiy  was  founder  of  Smithville  Acad- 
a  graduate  of  Wellesley,  and  for  the  last  dwelt  especially  on  the  value  of  educa-  emy. 
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in  the  list  of  users  of  books.  The  library 
goes  out  to  find  the  people,  instead  of 
standing  stiffly  alone  and,  as  it  were, 
saying,  *'Here  I  am;  if  you  want  me, 
you  can  come.'* 

The  authorities,  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity, print  lists  of  books  of  interest  to 
different  trades.  Thejr  have  got  out 
such  lists  for  the  benefit  of  printers,  and 
for  people  interested  in  engmeering  and 
macninery,  and  they  distribute  such 
lists  thru  the  shops.  The  result  was 
logical;  the  compositors,  for  instance, 
took  out  the  books  to  which  their  atten- 
tion had  thus  been  called. 

Besides  its  three  branches,  the  library 
distributes  books  thru  agencies  in  school 
rooms,  Sunday  schools,  fire  houses,  and 
chibs.  It  gives  numerous  special  exhi- 
bitions. In  summer  it  devotes  space  to 
time  tables  and  summer  resort  publica- 
tions and  the  literature  of  travel.  To  be 
useful  to  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
is  its  aim. 

Rallies  in  Tennessee. 

The  following  dates  for  educational 
rallies  to  be  held  in  Tennessee  during 
October  have  been  announced  by  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
S.  O.  Mynders: 

Marion,  October  1 1 ;  Sequatchie,  Octo- 
ber 12;  Bledsoe,  October  13;  Bradley, 
October  15;  Hamilton,  October  15; 
James,  October  15;  McMinn,  October  16; 
Rhea,  October  16;  Polk,  October  17; 
Louden,  October  17;  Meigs,  October  17; 
Monroe,  October  18;  Blount,  October  18; 
Roane,  October  18;  Knox,  October  19; 
Morgan,  October  19;  Cumberland,  Octo- 
ber 20;  Scott,  October  20;  Anderson, 
October  20;  Sevier,  October  22;  Cocke, 
October  22;  Jefiferson,  October  23;  Ham- 
blen, October  23;    Washington,  October 
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23;  Greene,  October  24;  Grainger,  Octo- 
ber 24;  Unicoi,  October  24;  Carter,  Oc- 
tober 25;  Union,  October  25;  Hawkins, 
October  26;  Johnson,  October  26;  Clai- 
borne, October  25;  Sullivan,  October  27; 
Hancock,  October  27;  Campbell,  Octo- 
ber 29. 

New  Hiith  School  for  Reading. 

The  new  Boys  High  School  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  The  school,  with  site  and  equip- 
ment, cost  $360,000.  It  has  an  assemblv 
hall  seating  750,  with  a  balcony  afford- 
ing room  for  200  more.  With  study 
rooms  that  can  be  connected  with  the 
assembly  hall,  all  together  1.3.50  people 
can  be  accommodated  at  a  lecture  or  de- 
bate. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
is  supplied  with  an  electric  automatic 
clock  that  gives  notice  of  the  opening 
and  closing  of  recitations,  and  is  venti- 
lated with  the  help  of  an  electric  fan. 
The  library  has  steel  shelves,  with  room 
for  5,000  books.  The  manual  training 
department  has  an  electrically  driven 
grinder  to  sharpen  all  the  tools.  The 
physical  training  department  has  rooms 
for  basketball,  football,  and  winter  base- 
ball. The  school  has  a  supply  of  phono- 
graphic discs  for  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  records  include  speeches, 
dialogs,  and  songs  in  the  languages  to  be 
taught.  In  order  to  insure  correct  pro- 
nunciation the  French  and  German 
records  were  actually  imported  from 
France  and  Germany.  In  the  English 
department  there  is  a  cabinet  with  five 
hundred  compartments  in  which  all  the 
essays  written  by  the  boys  during  the 
four  years  will  be  filed.  The  physics 
department  is  supplied  with  X-ray  and 
wireless   telegraph   apparatus. 

The  school  is  complete  so  far  as  a  high 
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school  can  be.  Seymour  T.  Davis,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  the  architect;  George 
W.  Beard  &  Co.,  were  the  builders. 

Scranton  Schools. 

By  a  vote  of  eleven  to  ten,  the  Scranton 
Board  of  Education  retained  the  present 
method  of  having  the  directors  in  the 
wards  appoint  the  school  teachers  in 
their  districts,  instead  of  having  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools  appoint  all 
teachers. 

The  present  indications  are  that  this 
will  be  the  best  year  of  the  Scranton 
Training  School  for  Teachers.  The  pupils 
entering  the  school  this  year  are  expected 
to  make  the  two-years  course  in  one. 

Scranton  has  raised  the  salaries  of 
three  of  its  manual  training  teachers  from 
$750  to  $1,000. 

Dr.  fleeter  at  St.  Paul. 

In  his  first  address  to  the  assembled 
teachers  of  St.  Paul,  Superintendent 
Heeter  spoke  particularly  of  the  need  of 
having  manual  training  in  the  grades  as 
well  as  in  the  high  schools,  in  order  that 
such  work  mi^ht  progress  in  as  logical 
sequence  as,  for  example,  the  work  in 
mathematics.  The  new  superintendent 
referred  to  the  overloading  of  the  cur- 
riculum. He  said  that  he  found  this 
due  to  senseless  left-overs  from  the  old 
system,  when  education  consisted  of 
cramming  instead  of  developing.  He 
spoke  of  several  absurdities  in  arith- 
metic and  questioned  the  need  or  use  of 
"fine  discriminations  in  sentence  analysis 
in  grammar." 

Correction  of  the  curriculum,  he  con- 
tended, does  not  consist  of  eliminating 
what  ignorance  calls  "fads,"  but  in  get- 
ting rid  of  what  a  false  view  of  educa- 
tion foisted  on  the  course  of  instruction 
years  ago. 
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LITTLE  TALKS  ON  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

By  RANDALL  N.  SAUNDERS 

School  Commlttioiier,  Flrit  District,  Ctaverack,  New  York 

PRACTICAL  WORK,  full  of  suggestion,  information,  and  inspiration  for 

teachers  in  primary  schools.    Covers  the  entire  field  of  school  management 

from  **  Before  School "  to  "  Home  Lessons,"  and  discusses  in  an  intelligent, 

helpful,  and  spirited  manner  all  of  the  problems  that  teachers  in  both  graded 

and  ungraded  schools  meet  and  are  forced  to  solve  correctly  to  attain  the 

highest  professional  success.     It  contains  full  description  of  novel  and  practical 

methods  that  have  been  employed  to  excellent  advantage  by  the  author;  and, 

while  it  is  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  young  teacher,  it  is  also  full  of  valuable  suggestions  and 

inspiration  for  the  teacher  of  experience.    It  contains  a  chapter  or  division  on  the  education  of  the 

future:  "Education  for  Usefulness,"  which  gives  an  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  country  that  is 

encouraging,  and  makes  an  appeal  that  every  progressive  and  conscientious  teacher  should  read 

and  promptly  respond  to.     In  style,  the  work  is  clear,  concise,— at  times  epigrammatic,— but  not 

wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  and,  while  it  is  far  too  serious  in  intent  for  humor,  it  is  not  without 

an  occasional  flash  that  will  be  met  by  the  teacher  of  experience  with  a  smile  of  recognition. 

12mo.    Cloth.    50  cents,  postpaid 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 


The  free  public  lecture  system  was 
inaugurated  in  New  York  in  1889.  That 
year  the  total  attendance  was  22,139. 
Last  year  the  attendance  was  1,221,441. 

The  Educational  Alliance  is  taking 
practical  measures  to  get  the  Jews  away 
irom  New  York,  and  out  into  the  coun- 
try or  to  the  smaller  cities.  An  exhibit 
was  begun  in  the  Alliance  building,  October 
3,  to  snow  the  advantages  of  the  farm 
and  the  smaller  town.  Photo|n*aphs  of 
farms  owned  and  worked  by  Jews,  and 
pictures  of  neat  homes  and  roomy  work- 
shops in  small  towns,  show  the  Ghetto 
what  actually  lies  outside  of  New  York. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Will- 
iamson, thru  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
for  the  best  summary  form  of  presenting 
significant  school  facts  to  teacher,  super- 
intendent, trustee,  and  tax-payer,  have 
been  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize, 
$200,  to  Charles  B.  Dalton,  of  Trinity 
Chapel  School,  New  York  City;  second, 
$100,  to  Professor  William  R.  Patterson, 
state  statistician  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Dalton  earned  the  first  prize  of- 
fered by  the  National  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Washington  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  Norse  Discoveries,  and  the  thira 
prize,  offered  by  Miss  Helen  Gould,  for 
a  comparison  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Bibles. 

Gymnastic  Work  for  Teachers. 

Gymnasium  classes  for  the  teachers 
of  the  New  York  public  schools  are  to 
be  held  this  year.  The  equipment  of 
the  various  schools  will  be  used  in  con- 
ducting these  weekly  classes,  and  music 
will  be  supplied  for  the  teaching  of  folk 
dances. 

Each  teacher  will  pay  a  fee  of  $5. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  is 
composed  of  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft, 
Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing in  public  schools,  chairman,  assisted 
by  Miss  Julia  Richman,  District  Supei^ 
intendent,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farnsworth. 

Not  £/nough  £/ligible  Teachers. 

All  women  teachers  on  the  eligible  list 
for  the  elementary  schools  will  be  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
few  York,  and  still  many  vacancies  will 
have  to  be  filled  by  calling  upon  the  sur- 
plus of  kindergarten  teachers,  regular 
substitute  teachers,  and  "pupil  teach- 
ers" from  the  training  schools. 

The  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  teachers 
is  due  in  part  to  the  small  number  of 
women  who  passed  the  last  No.  1  exam- 
ination— 376  as  compared  with  about 
500  usually — but  a  more  important  rea- 
son is  the  unwillingness  of  women  to  go 
to  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond, 
where  many  of  the  vacancies  exist. 

School  Nurses 

Few  people  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  New  York  public  school  system 
realize  the  important  part  played  by 
the  school  nurse.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  inspection  which  is  carried  on, 
to  exclude  pupils  with  incipient  cases  of 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping 
cough,  and  the  like,  a  constant  watch 
is  kept  of  the  general  neatness  of  the 

Learning  the  value  of  antikamnia  tab- 
lets in  nervous  disorders,  I  tried  them 
where  there  was  pain  and  nausea.  For 
the  uneasiness  which  was  almost  con- 
tinuously present,  they  proved  a  sterling 
remedy.  In  cases  of  painful  dyspepsia, 
I  always  include  this  remedy  in  my  treat- 
ment. H.  G.  Reemsnyder,  M.  D.,  in 
Notes  on  New  Pharmacol  Products, 


children.  By  the  tactfulness  of  the 
nurses  many  apparently  incorrigible 
pupils  have  oeen  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  pride  in  their  personal  appearance, 
and  from  this  to  pride  in  their  work. 

Trachoma  is  one  of  the  diseases  most 
commonly  met  with,  especially  in  the 
schools  of  the  lower  East  Side.  It  was 
brought  originally  from  Russia,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  eye. 

Nurses,  when  necessary,  visit  the 
homes  of  pupils  excluded  from  the 
schools  because  of  the  disease,  giving 
directions   for   proper   treatment. 

They  often  receive  small  thanks  from 
the  children's  parents  for  their  trouble, 
and  are  occasionally  forced  to  resort  to 
extreme  measures  to  see  that  their  in- 
structions are  followed. 

City  College  Club  Celebrates. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  City  College 
Club  was  held  at  its  rooms,  15  West 
Fifty-eighth  Street,  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1906,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  a  great  New  Yorker,  Townsend  Harris. 

The  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  city 
owes  to  this  man,  on  account  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  forwarding  the  great  project  of 
free  higher  education,  is  very  great.  The 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  the 
Free  Academy,  as  it  was  called,  from 
1847  to  1866,  is  a  vital  force  which  Har- 
ris brought  into  being.  But  there  is 
one  phase  of  his  life-work  which  is  of 
interest  to  every  American,  and  of  inter- 
est combined  with  reverence  to  every 
inhabitant  of  Japan:  Townsend  Harris 
was  the  first  American  Envoy  to  Japan, 
and  negotiated  the  first  treaty  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  City  College 
Club,  Townsend  Harris'  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  was  the  subject 
of  addresses  by  the  following:  Hon. 
Ferdinand  Shack,  President  of  tne  Club, 
Henry  G.  Schneider,  Hon.  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  Gen.  Henry  E.  Tremain,  and 
Prof.  Adolph  Werner. 

The  great  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Har- 
ris in  commemoration  of  his  noble  work 
in  Japan,  by  Mr.  Jiro  Abratani,  a  lec- 
turer on  Japan  in  Columbia  University. 
Mr.  Abratani  dwelt  particularly  in  his 
address  on  the  services  rendered  to  Japan 
by  Harris  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
'townsend  Harris  as  a  diplomat  was 
unicrue.  He  stood  between  the  growing 
awakened  Japan,  and  the  aggressions 
of  foreign  powers,  giving  counsel  as  a 
true  friend  to  those  in  power  in  Japan, 
and  firmly  resisting  the  demands  based 
upon  mere  pretensions  of  outsiders. 
Modern  education  in  Japan  is  very 
largely  a  development  of  ideas  intro- 
duced by  Townsend  Harris. 

What  Is  to  Be  Done? 

The  question  of  enforcing  the  by-law 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  forbids  a  woman  teacher  to 
marry,  has  come  up  once  more  in  New 
York.  A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
declares  the  by-law  null  and  void. 
Seventy-four  women  teaching  in  the 
New  York  public  schools  have  reported 
their  marriage  during  the  past  summer. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  put  it,  "What 
can  be  done?  There's  the  by-law  and 
there's  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.     Neither  is  enforced." 

New  York  Lecture  Courses. 

Two  thousand  lectures  will  be  given 
in  New  York  in  158  public  schools  and 
lecture  halls  during  the  next  three  months. 
The  topics  will  mclude  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts,  and  the  lecturers  will  be 


university  professors  and  others  who 
are  authorities  on  their  particular  lines 

In  co-operation  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity there  will  be  given  university 
extension  courses  in  modem  European 
history  and  in  nineteenth  century  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  University  will  give 
credit  for  the  work  done  in  these  courses. 

Other  courses  will  be  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing instructors:  Prof.  John  S.  Mc- 
Kay, of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  on 
electricity.  Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  of  New 
York  University,  on  chemistry.  Prof. 
Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  of  the  Westchester 
State  Normal  School,  on  evolution.  Prof. 
R.  W.  Prentiss,  of  Rutgers,  on  astronomy, 
Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
Prof.  Guy  Carleton  I^ee,  formerly  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  American 
history. 

In  addition,  lectures  in  Yiddish  and 
Italian  on  American  history  and  citizen- 
ship will  be  offered  for  immigrants. 

Brooklyn  Institute. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  will  this  year 
offer  a  course  in  "Art  Appreciation," 
conducted  by  Daniel  A.  Huebsch,  Ph.D. 
It  will  consist  of  twenty  lectures  to  be 
delivered  on  Monday  afternoons  at  four 
o'clock.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
October   15. 

Mr.  Boston's  life  and  portrait  classes 
for  men  will  meet  five  evenings  a  week. 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Griswold  will  continue 
the  courses  in  applied  design,  which  were 
so  successfully  introduced  last  year. 
Dr.  Huebsch,  in  conjunction  with  Prof. 
H.  Delmar  French,  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute's department  of  philosophy,  will 
give  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  entitled 
"With  the  Great  Philosophers." 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Knowlton,  A.M.,  will 
continue  the  study  of  Dante's  "Divine 
Comedy,"  which  was  begun  last  year. 
"The  Study  of  Emerson"  will  be  the 
subject  of  tne  literary  lectures  to  be  de- 
livered by  Leslie  Willis  Sprague.  Wilber 
A.  Luyster  will  organize  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Society,  besides  conducting  his 
classes  in  sight  singing.  Mrs.  Mary 
Gregory  Murray  will  give  three  couroes 
on  the  "Principles  of  the  Expression  of 
Music." 


Among  the  noteworthy  features  of 
the  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  School  Com- 
missioners and  Superintendents,  which 
was  held  at  Cornell  University  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  4,  and  5,  were  E.  W.  Updike's 
address  upon  the  Commissioner's  I^ty 
to  Cornell  University,  and  Prof.  D.  S. 
Kimball's  talk  on  the  Significance  of  In- 
dustrial Training,  the  latter  accompanied 
by  demonstrations.  All  the  adaresses 
were  of  interest,  which  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discussions  that  followed 
many  of  them. 


No   Appetite . 

Means  loss  of  vitality,  vigot* 
or  tone,  and  Is  ottetk  a  pre* 
corsor  of  prostrating  sidi- 
ness.  TIds  Is  why  it  h 
serious.  The  best*  tUng 
you  can  do  is  to  take  the 
great  alterative  and  toidc 

Hood*$SarsaparOIa 

Which  has  cored  thoosands. 
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&AMEND 


^2U  ndrd  Av€.«  New  York 

lUaafactitfcrt  Aa4  ImfortiCi  of 

Cbemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


CTtfTthinff  needed  in  the  Lmbontorj. 
Claas  blowing  done  on  the  premiiM. 
Ifetmlware  Manufacturinf  Depart- 
m«nt  in  the  House. 

A  H£r  ^r    nUulrateA  Maiaslae 

FOUR -TRACK 

N£r\VS   TftiTelaaAltecatlea 
%^     A     COPY 


DOLLAR 
A    YKAR. 

te  SahMrilien 


CLCMCNT  L.  MARTZLOFF. 

Snpvrio  ten  leaf  of  Sohoolt.  L«ziiifftoii,  O; 
PrMi<l*iit  Perrr  Coanty  Hohool  ExAmincn; 
iBMr.  in  Ueography.  8tat«  Univ.  Humner  School. 

wrlUtM  follows: 

**I  want  to  testify  again  to  the  eduoa* 
Uonal  value  of  The  Four-Traok  News  and 
how  Taiuaule  I  find  it  in  my  Geography 
work  in  the  schools,  for  which  purpose  l  hare 
nerer  found  anjrthing  better  in  the  way  of 
supplementary  reading.  My  teachers  use  it 
In  connection  with  History.  The  pupils  are 
delighted  witb  It.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
that  the  attention  of  teachers  oould  be 
more  generally  called  to  Its  use." 

*  Please  send  The  Four-Track  News  to 
Vias  Hasel  Fisher.  I  am  a  school  teacher 
and  oflered  this  magasine  as  a  prize  to  the 
membei  of  my  A  class  who  made  the  highest 
aver  age.     Miss  Fisher  won." 

ARTHim  Nash,  Columbus.  O. 

**I  find  it  a  great  help  in  mr  Geography 
classes."    Calub  Cbawfobo.  Brooklyn,  la. 

Writk    for    Dvsciupmrs    Booklvt    awb 
h  AM  PLC  Copt  to  thk  Fublbmbb 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS 

57  iMt  434  StTMt.  New  TorK  Otf 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


and  Microscopical  Objects 

Prepared  and  arranged  for  lecture  and  cIam  room  um 

and  to  accompany  standard  text  book.  Send  for  Llsta. 

WlLLIAMSt  BROWN  A  EARLI, 

jEPT.  2.in  cwttminr  it.,  fwuenfiia.  pa. 


y       y   *^^^  J' 


Um  Ptilifllnder.  the  Old  Reliable  National  Neat  Rtvltw, 
glTts  joo  ever/  week  sll  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
slalsd  olearly  and  withoot  biaa  It  la  the  onl  j  news  reriew 
thatlStnilT  oomprehenslTe,  and  at  the  same  time  la  not 
vadded  or  bolkj.  It  irlTca  too  tbe  wheat  withoot  the  cba^. 
It  Is  a  time  sarer  fbr  boar  people.  In  porpoae  it  ia  blgb- 
tsned,  bealthv  and  Inaplring;  It  la  a  prntnt  anlnataenaa- 
llonal  jmimaflam.  It  takca  tbe  place  of  perlodlcala  coeUng 
tt4M.  Trr  if  and  too  woold  not  be  withoot  it  ftnr  marr 
«m«s  itsooat-fl  a  year.  The  Pathfloder.  Wash..  D  J 


Why  They  PUy  Hookey. 

.  That  truants  are  insrenious  in  framing 
up  excuses  for  their  absence  from  school 
is  shown  by  some  given  in  the  annual  re- 

Sort  of  the  Boston  children's  institutions 
epartment.  Here  are  the  "reasons" 
offered  by  263  boys:  Disliked  study,  les- 
sons too  hard,  school-room  too  hot,  36; 
teacher  was  cross,  27;  fear  of  punish- 
ment at  school,  23;  thought  teacner  did 
not  like  him,  1;  called  names  and 
plagued  by  other  boys,  1;  to  attend  the 
theater  and  ball  games,  82;  to  attend 
the  Brockton  Fair,  5:  to  hai«  around 
the  wharves,  3;  influenced  by  older 
boys,  40;  to  work,  14;  to  play,  14;  to 
steal,  10;    to  smoke,  2;    to  help  mother, 

'2;    to  take  care  of  sister,  1;    had  to  sup- 

I  port  himself,  1;    was  sick,  1. 

I 

Philadelphia  E/vening  Classes. 

The  Philadelphia  evening  high  schools 
have  opened  with  a  large  increase  in 
attendance.  In  the  men  s  high  school 
fully  three  hundred  more  are  enrolled 
than  last  year. 

A  course  in  real  estate  and  convey- 
ancing has  been  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum. The  class  will  be  conducted  by 
Benjamin  F.  Ludlow,  assisted  by  Roland 
C.  Bortle,  and  already  178  have  regis- 
tered for  the  course. 

Registration  in  other  departments 
was  as  follows:  mathematics,  520; 
stenography,  350;  drawing,  470;  science, 
145;  languages,  170;  penmanship,  321; 
English,    120. 

In  the  women's  high  school  new  classes 
have  been  arranged  in  physical  training, 
dressmaking,  and  hygiene. 

Pittsburg  Salaries. 

The  salaries  of  some  three  hundred 
Pittsburg  teachers  have  been  reduced 
from  ninety  to  eighty  dollars  a  month, 
owing  to  a  judicial  decision  relating  to 
classification.  The  city  is  making  plans 
for  a  new  high  school  to  cost  not  more 
than    $1,200,000. 

Superintendent  Andrews  in  his  report 
deplored  the  fact  that,  while  Pittsburg 
has  a  greater  per  capita  wealth  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country,  it  does  not 
spend  money  generously  on  its  schools 
as  compared  with  other  cities.  This 
lack  of  generosity  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  eet  op- 
portunity to  visit  other  schoolB,  Mr. 
Andrews  recommended  that  twenty  of 
the  students  in  the  graduating  class  of 
the  normal  high  school  be  placed  on  the 
substitute  list,  and  so  be  available  to 
relieve  regular  teachers. 


Awful  Suffering. 

From  Dreadful  Pains  From  Wound  on 
Foot — System   All   Run   Down — 

MiRACULONS  Curb  by  Cuticura 
"Words  cannot  speak  highly  enough 
for  the  Cuticura  Remedies.  I  am  now 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  My  system 
had  been  all  run  down.  My  blood  was  so 
bad  that  blood  poisoning  had  set  in.  I 
had  several  doctors  attending  me  so 
finally  I  went  to  the  hospital,  where  I  was 
laid  up  for  two  months.  My  foot  and 
ankle  were  almost  beyond  reco^gnition. 
Dark  blood  flowed  out  of  wounds  in  many 
places  and  I  was  so  disheartened  that  I 
thought  surely  my  last  chance  was  slowly 
leaving  me.  As  the  foot  did  not  improve 
you  can  readily  imagine  how  I  felt.  I  was 
simply  disgusted  and  tired  of  life.  I 
stood  this  pain,  which  was  dreadful,  for 
six  months,  and  during  this  time  I  was  not 
able  to  wear  a  shoe  and  not  able  to  work. 
Some  one  spoke  to  me  about  Cuticura. 
The  consequences  were  I  bought  a  set  of 
the  Cuticura  Remedies  of  one  of  my 
friends,  who  was  a  druggist,  and  the 
praise  that  I  gave  after  the  second  appli- 
cation is  beyond  description;  it  seemed  a 
miracle,  for  the  Cuticura  Remedies  took 
effect  immediately.  I  washed  the  foot 
with  the  Cuticura  Soap  before  applying 
the  Ointment,  and  I  took  the  Resolvent 
at  the  same  time.  After  two  weeks* 
treatment  mv  foot  was  healed  completely. 
People  who  nad  seen  my  foot  during  my 
illness  and  who  had  seen  it  since  the  cure 
can  hardlv  believe  their  own  eyes. 
Robert  Scfcoenhayer,  New  burgh,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  21,   1905," 


;nil']aitJi/.l>illU« 


BTDWELL  «  COUt  Mus. 


relief  for  J  _         _ 
Sold  by  ail  I>rufri(iata, 

or  by  mall.  S5  rrata. 

Obarleatown.r*    ~ 


Keai  and  UeaKk  fer  MMker  and  Cklld 

MRa.  WinsloWh  SooTBmo  Struf  baa  oean  oaed 
for  OVER  KiKTY  YKAKS  bjr  MILLIONS  0»  MuTll. 
KKS  for  TUBiK  UdlLDRKA  WHILE  TKBTBI.Mti 
Wini  PKRKBOT  SU0UB88.  It  bU  •TUBS  tha 
OUILD.  SOirTBMS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAift. 
UUKlto  WIND  colic,  and  i»  tha  boat  remedy  for 
niARRUaCA.  Bold  by  drufsiata  in  averi  part  of  ibe 
«vorid.  Ba  aura  to  aak  tor  '^Mra.  Hinaiov'a  ttoorhing 
And  take  no  otbnr  Iriod     '-        -     - 


Afrnp. 
bottia 


Twaniv  ii««a««iiMa 


f  hose  who  ha^ve 
in  house-cleoLning 
isUKe  ma^lcTry  & 


uscdSAPOUe 
know  iHs  service 
ceJKe  o^i^&l■once 


t  SklD  Of  Run  1 7  la  «  Jo  J  fortver 

DR.   T,   FELIX    GOURAUD'S 

Of/enfa/  Cttam  MffiSS 

RemoToa  Taa, 

Pimplaa,  Krec, 
klaa.  Moth 
Patchea.  R  a  a  k 
and  Skin  dia- 
•aaea.  and  ov- 
ary blemisk  on 
baaati.  and  do- 
fl«a  deteetion. 
On  ita  Tirtnaa  ft 
haa  atood  the 
teatofMyeara- 
no  other  haa— 
and  ia  ao  harm 
leaa  we  taate  II 
to  be  aare  it  la 
proparlj  made. 
Aoeaptanoonn- 
terfeit  of  aial- 
lar  name.  Tha 
diatiairnlabed 
t>r,  L.  A.  !i*Tre*Aid  Loaladjr  ul  tht  Ukcio*  (apAfavO: 

Cf-MM '  ^ i  tA ^  Vi ^1  A 1  mf^l  ^rtV  ' A f  4  'tU  p    cpeirafieiia.** 

Ona  bottle  wilt  \s.m   bU   mDiitif  u*tskM  it  erery  day 

liliriiAtMM^  rOLIlHE  -rilTn.B  renavea 

SBperfliloii^  hiLlr  %vHb»itl  ItiJarT  ta  tke  akla. 

rKHD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Hop'r. 

t:  HrQit  J«oe#  Hir««t«  N«w  York. 

KotuiFbjrKtl  lL>rng«lBrM  and  l^ancy  Uooda  IHalara 

tbroDfh^^Dt  tt-c  UnltfKJ  ^lAfva,  C>i»Mt*.  And  Bnrope, 

Alpo  fo«ml  m  Npw  VtTk  CItj  *t  H   H  Maey'a^  Wana- 

oiakFrVAfid  otlier  Kft^^7  (;oodd  Dt^lera.   iv^Bewaie 

of  H*M*-  LcDi'LatiuDii,    SlijU^M^  FUw^rd  for  arreat  and  proof 

4>f  ftnj  ODV  Hllioff  tb^  iiAai#. 

JOY  LINE. 

OPRllATI»(3  rOUH  LIN  KB  BETWEEN 

New  York  and  Nsw  England 

t  Irat'-l  la»i«  raFMrrgrr,   Esi  r  sa  and 

Freight  NeiTir^ 
RATES    AI.WAT9    TMK    LOWEST 


BOSTON 

(via  Pr*»viil-nc«  «r   ¥^U   I  lT«r.) 
FALL  niVER,  UWiit  StOM.ner. 

EVEB¥     HEICK      UAY    AT    6     P.     Al. 

nO!itTilN.  Outnlrl*-    Line. 

A  TWKSTV-FOUR  HOUR  SEA  TRIP. 

BVKBV      TL^KSDAT,      THVB«»DA1,      8A1 

UUOAT,    a    P*     M. 


T*iiIUn«P'»RT    Uirect. 
Htopf  Al  fo4t  ol  E«al  lOat  Bt. 
EVi:ii%     WlfKK     DA  If    AT    4     P. 


From  Ph«r«i  ??  snd  3a.   Rait  RiTor, 

foot  CmthtrlDfl  St,  N,  T. 

firat-clBu  SsrTlct:  BlegA&t  Ste&mera;  Fine  Cnlala 

For  liifonn^iloD  adilreas 

JOY     STE^IM8I|(F    C(»MPAI4T, 

Pier  ST  (N»w)«  E.  R.,  Nev  York. 
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Prison  Lducation. 

Along  with  other  reformslwhich  have 
been  established  in  the  prisons  of  New 
York,  such  as  the  abolishment  of  the 
lock-step,  the  cropping  of  the  hair,  and 
the  contract  of  system  labor,  prison 
schools  have  been  started.  These  schools 
are  conducted  by  head  teachers  chosen 
from  principab  of  public  high  schools, 
assisted  b^  those  of  the  inmates  who 
have  sufficient  education  to  make  them 
capable  of  helping  in  the  work. 

Most  attention  is  paid  to  English  and 
elementary  arithmetic.  The  men  de- 
vote an  hour  and  a  quarter  six  days  in 
the  week  to  the  work,  and  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  make  attendance 
compulsory. 

Tne  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
only  a  year,  but  is  already  giving  prom- 
ise of  being  a  most  useful  factor  in  the 
reclaiming  of  criminals,  which  is  being 
more  clearly  recognized  as  the  right 
course  to  be  followed  by  society,  in  the 
treatment  of  those  who  have  violated 
its  laws. 

Superintendent  Collins  recognizes  the 
value  of  the  enterprise,  and  has  sug- 
gested the  founding  of  a  school  for  the 
training  of  prison  officials. 

Not  Entirely  Destitute. 

Miss  Passy  (on  charity  visit) — It  must 
be  hard  to  be  deprived  of  so  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  out  you  must  try  to 

Mrs.  Waydown — Oh,  hit  aren't  so  bad, 
mum.  '  Hi  aren't  near  so  bad  hoff  as  some 
hov  you  lydies,  mum;*  y'  see  I  *ave  a 
'usband. — ^Toledo  Blade, 

W  Two  night  schools  were  opened  in 
Houston,  Texas,  on  October  1,  to  con- 
tinue work  which  was  successfully  con- 
ducted there  last  year. 

The  popularity  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
system  of  shorthand  in  the  schools  is  in 
no  wise  diminishing.  The  new  ''Short 
Course  in  Shorthand"  has  been  recently 
adopted  in  the  following  schools:  High 
Schools  of  New  York;  High  School, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  High  School,  Norris- 
town.  Pa.;  High  School,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  Westwood  (  N.  J.)  High  School; 
Hieh  School,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  High 
School,  Lyons,  N.  Y.;  High  School, 
Saco,  Me.;  Hieh  School,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  High  School,  Aberdeen,  Wash  ; 
Euclid  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New 
York  Preparatory  School,  New  York 
City;  Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Ottawa,  Ont^  Can.;  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College,  Montreal, 
Can.;  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  McLachlan  Busi- 
ness University,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Dubuque  (la.)  School  of  Shorthand; 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Business  College;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Spripgfield,  0.;  De  La  Salle  Col- 
lege, Havana,  Cuba;  Kansas  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Emporia,  Kans.;  Technical 
School,  Montreal,  Can.;  CoUegio  Englis, 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 


To  Ladies  Only. — The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexion,  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Moth  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defy  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medical  testimony,  as  well  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  is  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Ferd  T^  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor,  37 
Great  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Deal- 
ers thruout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Europe. 


Sehoolrooms 


Ttir  ffraTlty  of  the  dust  qtirfitlon  as  appilied  td  ditr  Etirhoolrocnni  f«  ttich  that  wc 
venUlalion^  very  lutlc  lias  he(u  given  to  du^t. 


can  not  a^onJ  to  i^Qre  iu  tlgrniScaDCC.    whlic  gintat  fttteatioii  ha«  becEi  siYcn  to 


Whtn  it  is  caniftidererd  how  much  dust  ifi  constantly  being  ratsed  by  fihufBfng^ 
fn^tt  i\  l>ecouies  iiec*rasary  that,  in  onltr  to  correct  the  dust  evtl  in  our  fichools,  we 
must  U4e»onic  mean9i>  wUeirhy  the  du^t  will  be  preTenteil  from  ciTCtilati □£'■  It  had 
been  pmved  that  whenever 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

tB  used  tbfl-  unonnt  «f  cLrcnlattnjr  dast  Lb  rpclacM  cil^Tpn-twelf ttta.  Wti»t 
H.  bcK.>ii  tMi  uiURt  be  to  t^Acbers  and  »r'LiulJs.rfl.  Jrrltatkin  at  efcf  and 
T*  jalcul  djBdoojf fin  UR  nt'i  tJ»  mc*  t  ntcrli^iH  v  ■  ■  iiim^i  menv  fv  of  d  oit :  DuW 
It  i:ifio  of  Uie  Tn««t  pot«iJt  fariQr«  ii\  t)i#  K|>rend  ot  4Imu)M  fiwh  u 
'rilWTCQbj«tJ^,  T>]itwld  T^ni^X^  Ailahc  Ctioh'nu  t:r7iilpeLMi  PtplltlLerk*, 
\  ".^Lluw  JViTt't.  Kiii'oiJioni*,  piid  nibera  t^tofiQiin^TtJUn  tm  mrriilon. 

^Untl^rd  Flaar  flmfllBf  Mi^j  pr«^rTt4  tJR^  fiooriniT,  reddjr^Q*  IfttKtf . 
irid  HjiTva  I [^6  CL»ni  niun^  ttin<^  w^j.    Will  iicut  eYiiiKiratr.    8uUl  Ij^y  the 


Larrel  or  in  c-an«  C7f  TbrvlnMciipa'^ritT  by  dHhlen  uf'iH^r&lly. 

Intent    i^immAmrA    4VbiL       —- -    — ^-..   .-L.. 

eecnoinl**aL 


I'pteiit    Ii»t*ii4w4    viler   ]nii]i4»  proc«u  of  applii^tloa  eat?   and 


U  t''  veWi  applr  wllhont  rharu^  P'tandaFd  Floar  DthwIbb  to  tbi?  HiHV 
of  gnf^  room  an ibat  yuii  rjin  ptTtHHinll }r iM^  llmt  nil  we  <'bUin rur  tt  li lTti4. 

T^t1<iiiiJi;lHk  AT!  a  hrUTf^tlniE  rt'iHprTA  frLim  mfihcal.  auiburttle*  oU 
"DimlfiEKl  Ita  JVantrfm"  gXAAUy  turnmli^  uv'Oii  rt<4LiE.-iit. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


«< 


The  Twentletli  Century  Limited*' 

Fastest  Long  Distance  Train  in  tlie  World 


Via  the 


^        LINhS 


'•  America's 
Greatest  Railroad ' 


This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  of  the  very  latest 
design  and  has  all  the  special  features  which  have  made  the  New  York 
Central  service  so  dese-vedlv  popular.  Barber,  Fresh  and  Salt  Water 
Baths,  Valet,  Ladies'  Maid,  Manicure,  Stock  and  Market  Reports, 
Telephone,  Stenog^rapher,  etc. 

A    DOZEN    OFHER    FAST    TRAINS    BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

and 

BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS,  CINCINNATI, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS 

the  West  and  Southwest 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  New  York 


^      f^COKPOKATBD    1451 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MPKINOFISLD 
MA98. 

Jom  A.  Hall,  PresideDt  Hbkbt  M.  PHiLLm,  Yice-Presideat 

Wm.  W.  1IoOl«hoh,  «d  Tioe-Pretident  Wm.  H.  Saboiaht,  Secretary 

DeerHber  81.  Ifl06 

4«4«4BT8 9|T).08e.953      MURPLU?^ 98*3e6.ST4 

LIABILITIBK       ....       S6.T16.579      iNSUBANCB   IN  FOROB      .    10A.Oa8»950 

!4laee  Its  Orcaalsaclon  fhe  l«Mpany  hac  Paid  to  Us  Potleyliolders  la 

OBATHOLAIMM       •      .M0*T50.61S      BNDOWMKNTS  MATUKBD    .       .94,8474^81 

DITIDBNDS  PAID  AND  CRBDITBD.  f  18,016.119.88 

NllfyboMfrt  rsMWtd  in  AiiiMl  DhrMtiids  duriiif  1905,  $I,0I2,ITT 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS 
POSITIONS  FILLC^D,  7,«00 


1502  AUDITORIUM  &U11.DING 
CHICAGO 


ftlANCK.  4H  ASHLAND  k\t..  iUrrALO.  N.T. 


Kellogg's  Agency 


31  UaIoa  Sq.,  Ne^ir  YorK 

SUady  e«U  for  t«aoli«r«.  Fllla  b«st  po«- 
itiont;  four  last  y«ir:  tTarace.  (iW 
each.  Reoommmirtad  by  Itaatem  ool> 
lec*8and  Normal  Hobools.  Mib  year. 
tor  qaick  work.  otii.  'phone  or  wire. 


KAaWAT  BXCBAIOI 

BuiLDDio  xt  cncAoe 


JAIES  F.  ■CCULL0U6H  TEACHERS'  AaENCY 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

NOW  U  the  tima  to  Roti»t«r.    Vapaociet  occur  riff btalonff  throvgb  the  year. 
Membership  eood  ootil  the  clo«e  of  tba  seaton  190ft-7.  Write  (or  circular  and  blank  to^ay 


B      r.    CLARK  CHICAGO,    17     F.    Van    HuREN     St  17th    YE 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

NEW     YORK.    1'3^.     TifTh     Ave 


ALBANY      TEACHEIRS'      AGENCY 


Send  ft)r  eirculan 


Hum  ffoed  poeltloa*  for  ffood  teachers  with  ireed  reeorde 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TBE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapo'ii*.  414  Century  Bldg. 

Wathin>^on,  D.  C  .  1505  Penn  Ave.     I>enver.  401  CtKtper  Hide. 
Chlcaf^o,  ao3  Michi>;an  Koulevard        Spokane,  313  Rookery  HI  ck 


4  Aslibnrton  Place 
Boston 


Ponland,  Ore  ,  laoo  Williams  Ave. 
San  Franri^co,  ai?  Market  St. 
Ix)s  Angeles,  535  Stiinsi>n  Block 


AN    age: 

of   vacancies   and   tells       ^ 
you      about      them 
and  recommends  you         y^ 
that  is  more.    Ours         r^ 

THE    SCHOOL    BULLETIN    AGENCY,    C.   W. 


N  CV 
-  H  AT 
ECO  M 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 

influence.     If  it  merely  hears 

is   something:,    but   if   it  is 

asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 

M  E:  N  DS 

Bard«#n,  8yraous«,    N.   Y. 


FISHER 


QisiiEis: 

4. 0.  VUHBA,  Ptefw 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREHONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

LarfMt  permanent  dlentate  of  anr  Weetern  Aftoer.     Ilanj  vaoaoelet  for  8e|»teaibtr  already 
•MBbiff  In.    Get  In  line  earij.     We  am  help  you.    Addieei  tor  Slit  Year  Book  C.  J.  ALBERT. 


S78  Wabash  Avenae* 

Clilcaoo*  111. 


Art  of  Class 
Management 
and  Discipline 

I    By  JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  Pd.D. 
District  Superintendent   New  York 
City  Schools. 

THE  value  of  every  principle  and 
device  suggested  has  been 
demonstrated.  It  is  the  only 
book  we  know  of  treating  in  detail, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  the 
problems  of  government  and  man- 
agement that  confront  the  teacher. 
It  shows  how  infinitely  more  than 
mere  "  order  "  good  **  discipline  "  is; 
what  are  elements  of  effective  con- 
trol; how  to  secure  all  the  ends  of 
class  government;  and  by  what  means 
the  teacher  may  gradually  secure 
self-government,  and  thus  emancipate 
herself  from  the  slavery  of  being  a 
detective  and  policeman.  Corporal 
punishment  is  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  deterrents;  and  plans 
are  suggested  for  governing  by  per- 
sonal influence,  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  class,  and  by  various  other 
means.  There  are  also  chapters  on 
"  Class  room  Decoration,"  **  The 
Care  of  School  Property,"  and  "  The 
Class  Library."  A  Complete  Con- 
stitution for  a  Class  Organization  on 
parliamentary  lines  is  given  in  one 
of  the  chapters. 

i2mo.    Cloth,     ^i.oo. 

CompUU  catalog  sent  on  rupusi 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Comiiaiiy 

NewYoric 


SCHERIIERHORN 


TEACHERS*  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 


3  fiest  14th  St.,  New  York  I 


BtUbUshed  1855 


The  Pratt  Teaclters'  Agency 

fieoommend^  ?olleffe  and  normal  irnidniiteB,  specialiBtB,  and  other  teacherf  to  oollegei,  public  find 
prirate  BohooiB.    AdTises  parents  eboat  8chujl«.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


UNIVERSin   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching:.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  York,  Aug.  i6, 1906. 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

Gymnatiamaeparatnicataloinie  sbonid  beta 
tbe  bandeof  all  anfnonB  that  oontemplate  bay- 
ing G/mnailimi  Pampbfrnalia. 

Hpaldiiig'B  fryinna»i.m  apparatns  is  snpecior 
to  any  made:  ft  i*  foUir  gnarenteed  free  from  all 
defects  mtber  of  material  or  workmanship.  Aoy 
part  breaking  through  sooh  defect  will  be  re- 
placed gratis  at  any  time,  lliin  insures  yon 
against  the  porcbase  of  inferior  goods.  When 
yon  are  buying  prymn^siam  apparatas,  place  as 
on  aa  eqnal  basis  of  quality,  and  oar  pri  es-  nil) 

CrovA  an  iodncement.  JUso,  remember  we  ch«l- 
mge  oomparison  and  WfrTbe  «4a^  to  submit  sam- 
ples st  soy  time  in  competition.    -  ""v^ .. 

A   G.  .S^paldCng  O  Bros. 

L4irge»t  roannfaotarer*  in  the  world  of  official 

atbletf  c  gooda.. 

Qymnssiiim  Bales  Depancnent  and  Factory 

Cbloo»^<a  ...  Maae. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

MR  ABCH  8TBEBT    »    a    PHILA]>BUntt 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 


&ole  Agents  for  Dreveriioirs  Saxon  IVtel 


Complete  Labontory  Oadte 


fanoiiiloeiw 


THE 


LjOURN 


16  JEFFERSON  ST., 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


11-1S  EAST  24TH  ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


OUm  ItotMr  *t  tiM  Poal  (Mlo»»  M  UiMbaek,  V.  J«-r«bUah«d  wMkty.  «zo«pl  lt«  %«•  WMk*  is  Aocut. 


Vol.  LXXIII..  No.  14. 


OCTOBER  20.  1906. 


•t.80  A  VCAR 
•IX  eiNTS  A  COPY 


WHY  SHOULD  YOU  USE  THE  MELODIC  MUSIC  SERIES? 

BECAUSE 

First— The  series  is  complete  in  four  books,  and  no  charts  are  required. 

Second— It  contains  a  rich  selection  of  songs,  representing  the  work  of  leading  American  composers,  foreign  com- 
posers, and  the  folk  songs  of  all  nations. 

Third — ^These  songs  are  bright,  spontaneous,  cheerful,  and  pleasing,  and  form  an  Indispensable  contribution  to 
child  life. 

Fourth  -The  books  contain  a  natural  and  progressive  plan  of  teaching. 

Fifth — ^There  is  distinct  training  from  the  beginning  in  tone  study  and  dictation,  a  course  of  instruction  that 
should  begin  in  the  earliest  years. 

Sixth— The  poems  are  preeminently  pictures  of  child  life.  They  are  attractive,  natural,  and  in  diction  suitable 
to  the  grade  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Seventh — The  division  of  work  by  year  and  month  is  invaluable  to  the  grade  teacher. 

Eighth — ^The  books  are  graded  very  carefully  and  all  of  the  material  is  sequential. 

Ninth— -The  course  contains  nothing  unreal  or  impossible,  and  the  authors  preserve  a  high  ideal,  which  is 
practically  carried  out. 

Tenth — ^The  pages  are  dear,  open,  legible,  and  easily  read  by  the  child,  and  the  suggestions  made  to  the  grade 
teacher  are  clear  and  definite. 

FOR   FURTHER   INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


r 


ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  steps  were  taken  in 
order  to  produce  the  ordinary  rubber  tipped  pencil 
for  school  use?  There  are  thirty-eight  different 
processes  in  all,  and  each  one  has  to  be  most  care- 
fully taken  in  order  that  the  finished  pencil  may  be 
as  near  perfection  as  possible. 

Would  you  like  to  know  about  these  steps  and 
where  the  materials  come  from  ?    If  you  will  let  us 

know  where  >ou  teach  we  will  be  glad  to  send  the  information;  it  is  all  printed 

in  book  form  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Have  you  noticed  the  initial  letters  in  these  advertisements  ?    Others  will  follow. 


JOSE.PH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 


JER.SBY  CITY»  N.  J. 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


Pears' 


ESTABLISHED  22  VEAKS 
POSITIONS  FILLCD.  7.»00 


tlOZ  AUDITOKIUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ftR*wcd.  m  *sniAHD  ^vl..  fttJFfua,  n,y. 


Kellogg's  Agency  i; 


31  UatofhSa.^New  Yorll 


f^(*«d7  a*l\  lOT  i#*o&fn.  fill*  beat  po« 

and  mormat  Hcbi^iol*^    l(H^    r«*r 
dl^fc  p^^rlt.  oil*  Vh<m**>' vir*- 


JAiES  F.  McCULLOUfiR  TEACHERS'  AQERCY  g^i:S^JiSf=^cT.'c^SS 

A    SUCCESarUt    school    and    COLLiCE    BUR*AU 


ba  t^in«  t«  R«ilti*r.    V«^inoiei  o^oar  njr tit  alcana  ^hfoiigb  tb»/«ikr 

Wnie  tor  cir^ai^r  And  (jIbuJe  t«*d»T 


NOW 

lAeoibfinliip  m^A  dhUI  lti«  clOft*  Of  lh«  leaiot)  lW«-7 


£fr  T.  A41tb  MoLeoa.  i^aLFTdb^'ru  tQ  alantonr  m\W  Mai  ■  to  iv^.  ^..  Add4  !■■  Bard»  t^ntniQ*  **  «  v  H&boktn 
litJii'^ui^h  T  to  .  I.  knth  ^.  ^l^Ubpr,  TVonhftaiptDii  to  WAt*rtowTi-  rowMKniru  to*  I  01mr«3iC4  O 
Bttf  d.  fffiiv  HftTun  to  f'h4t«<iuffc*,  Jiw  V  tti£  to  r>.  tdk  BT^Imid,  Frftoklin  t-o  ("Afltup^on  NoriRml;lo  v.  /. 
W\rTb«  Btw^  tthftoato  Kut  Ormoife:  to  "n.,  W.  R.  nfmnH^i^r.  Mt^ntonr  FkIIi  to  rls;  to  M'^  V  i«.  All fft  L. 
HUA  tiff  ^Bbnri  tu  ilo'Kmit'i^Ti,  »cj  OHi^  B1'p«ch  *<i?OrpH-»^  (rtrvkitu  to  il«fltTt:VO  itU.h.  .  ertrjAm  Ithler, 
Oi'^TOr^^  K*^'i^*^^°^  to  A^'^n,  v;  '  ba<H^tiT«i  MKntiiDp,  T?(ioiip*»t«r  to  li^t'ktia  T.nlLe:  to  fro'^,  Jotin  F  ^'Mrk.  '^o 
ffftnl^  to  ir  bAffe.  New  kBiitT  t«  X,  f,  k'.  W  timd^Bii  ircton  to  Dob^ti  Ffirrt.  P#irv^T%A«tii  io  /v.  T . 
AdB  It  P'*TTjt  ^ii»t3hu  tn  '«!  eo-  rn;  to  v.  j-^trLpttA  MtirwKtb,  TovtndA  to  t*»u!c  Uirf^t  '/ir  to  OMiA, 
OevF||«  W.  H  vTAf*,  KklkTtiftioo  t«>  ^^JTi-YinoAtl-  yft  on  t  to  Ar,  F^,C<  J.  Troomkiip  B-tclnBto  Utidft-  'Uturon- 
ViA.  to  A  a^    Idfe  U    i^nql^jr.  bmi)  KtuDvl-ea  to  BirDiifkgbAQ. 

Th»  School  Bylletln  Aftoncy,       C.  W.    Bardeen,   Syraeuso,  N    Y. 


F=   CLARK 


CHICAGO,    17    E.    VAN    BUREN     ST 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


NE.W     YORK.    1?e     r^FTM     Ave 


SOISE.    IDAHO 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

Lftrngt   pvonaiiffQt  dl«iitAfi  oE  any   W««t«rB  Ai^bc!/-     Uvxs  TMUiriM  for   a«pt«a>b«r   «lr»^ 
fsiiuat  U.     0«i  In  line  AftT^.     W«  eua  b«li>  jau,     AddnM  tor  3ltt  Ymt  Hook  C  J,  ALBERT 


S7S  Wabasb  Avenue, 

Clileagot  111. 


H^llft^T, 


THE  nSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


4  Asbburtoo  Place 
Bc»ton       I 


Nr*  Vfirk,  ijb  Fifth  Ave,  Minneapolis^  414  Cfrfitury  BIdf ^ 

Wjiah^o^on,  fJ.  C  ►  1505  Pionii  Are,     l*rti¥er.  4^1  CMvper  HH<. 
Chlrm)^.  103  MicbfktDn  KouJ^ifard        Spoil  *tift.  51%  RontreryRI  clt 


PonVund,  Or*.,  (poo  Wllltotni  Ave, 
San  Fr»iv»'i«w.  aij  Msirltef  St. 
Lot  Anscele*,  5*5  Hf  imtofl  Block 


ALBANY      TeACHERS'      AGEINCV 


fcfli4  /tir  oirmfarB 


Hkii  ffsml  ii«iiUloBii  foF  ffOD4  *f<ii«her«  with  (i«*d  r«c3apila 


HAKLAM  P.  PftBNCtt,  91  CtieiMi  St„  Aibeny,  H.  Y. 


SCHERMERHORN  ] 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  Stato 


liAftt  14th  St.,  {few  T^r^  I 


EBtebUtheil  iB^s 


mroitroKATEv  itfti 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

%44ffTH SI  ;rmt.ti>3     hdrpldm      *     .     -     -     ,     ii3.3a8>Pt4 

LIAHILITIRH        ....       S8,TI8*V19       J^>4irKi\riC    flV  FflE^^B       ,    tOd.058f«5« 


^li 


UMATHGLAinH       ,       ,    f )|1»«TJI0*51  f       R^mywnKST^   H%TVUHn    .       p    a4»94T«A8l 
DIT1DKN[»H  PAID    \SO  CKRlllTBff.   S18jf1J(,110.Blf 

Pitloflioldert  r^q^ind  In  Annoil  Dltldfiids  during  f905,  SI, 01 2, ITT 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioniAg  Ths  ScaooL  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


Don't  simply 
^'get  a  cake  of  soap/* 
Get  gooii  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears*  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  incrtiasuig  since  I7d9u 


Why  not  secure 
a  permanent  income? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  invest 
your  money  in  something  that 
will  give  you  a  permanent  income 
as  long  as  you  live,  and  continue 
for  generations  after? 

Money  invested  In  rubber  and 
cocoa  culture  will  do  just  tfiat 
for  you. 

We  own  phntations  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  that  are  estab- 
lished artd  in  actual  development. 

Our  Illustrated  booklet,  "Hcfw 
in  Secure  a  Permanent  Income,*' 
tells  all  about  them  and  gives  in- 
teresting facts  regarding  rubber 
and  cocoa. 

Write  for  the  boolclet-  It  places 
you  under  no  obllgatioii. 

The  Veraguas  Plantatiotis  Co. 
684  Drexel  Building     Phlladeipbia 
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ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


This  was 
said  of 


Slantt  Modified  Sltiit,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy,  writing  quditiet. 
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The  Spirit  That  Builds. 

TeacherB  are  himgeriiig  for  encouragement.  Their 
work  is  such  that  the  results  of  it  are  not  immediately 
visible.  In  fact,  the  best  fruit  of  their  work  mav 
not  bc^n  to  show  itself  till  years  have  passed. 
The  girls  and  boys  grown  to  womanhood  and 
manhood  may  be  more  or  less  conscious  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  some  particular 
teacher,  but  the  ears  that  would  be  happy  to  drink 
in  the  words  of  commendation  may  long  be  closed. 
The  parents  of  these  grown-up  daughters  and  sons 
quite  likely  never  raized  what  a  blessing  the 
teacher  was  to  their  children.  And  so  they,  too, 
did  not  say  the  word  that  might  have  cheered  a 
worthy  toiler.  There  are,  however,  some  people 
of  whom  a  speedy  recognition  of  merit  may  be 
expected.  They  are  the  principals  and  super- 
intendents and  other  supervisory  officers  who  owe 
their  position  to  the  assumption  that  they  are 
experts  in  education.  An  expert  eye  will  recognize 
a  diamond  in  the  rough  as  a  greater  treasure  than 
the  most  brilliant  paste  production.  He  who  lacks 
the  expert  eye  is  imworthy  of  the  place  of  authority. 

Criticism  may  be  needed.  Uommendation  is 
needed.  Criticism  which  leaves  any  doubt  as  to 
the  motive  behind  it  is  of  little  use  in  education. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  must  be 
saturated  with  the  conviction  that  whatever  is 
done  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  benefit.  Fault- 
finding does  not  produce  such  conviction. 

The  attitude  which  the  teacher  expects  his  official 
8iq>eriors  to  assume  toward  him  he  himself  must 
reveal  with  increased  volume  in  his  dealings  with 
his  pupils.  The  kindly  spirit  has  redeemed  more 
souls  than  the  law.  In  fact,  I  might  almost  say 
that  kindliness — "sweet  reasonableness" — is  the 
only  agency  of  redemption. 

Force  may  compel  obedience,  but  it  is  the  obe- 
dience that  Denefits  and  comforts  others  and  not  the 
soul  of  him  who  is  made  to  submit.  It  is  easier  to 
do  things  for  those  we  love  than  it  is  to  do  them 
for  those  towmtl  whom  we  merely  feel  obligation. 
The  thought  imderlying  this  statement  must  regulate 
and  brighten  all  rdationshipsjn  a  system  of.edu- 
cation.  < 

^  Encours^ment  should  govern  the  attitude  of 
supervisory  officers  toward  the  teachers;  encourage- 
ment must  characterize  the  attitude  of  teachers 
toward  pupils. 

*  But  what  of  the  attitude  oflthe  teachers  toward 
the  supervising  officers? 

Shall  it  be  suspicion  or  faith?  enmity  or  loyalty? 

Let  encouragement  and  good-will  pervade  every- 
thing. 


Chicago  Strifes. 

Scq)erintendent  Cool^  has  a  gigantic  task  before 

liim  at  Chicago.    The  difficulties  placed  in  his  way 

by  people  who  ought  to  co-operate  with  him  appear 

abtiost  insuperable.    The  trmls  of  his  patience  and 

^rength  of  conviction  are  even  severer  than  were 

™oee  of  Colonel  Parker  in  Thurston  days.    And 

yft  a  man  ad  his  character  ought  to  be  easv  to  get 

^oiQg  with  by  those  who  have  nothing  but  the 

^^^^fare  of  the  school  children  at  heart.    Frank, 


accessible,  desirous  of  domg  at  all  tunes  what  seems 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  the 
city  they  call  their  home,  and  thoroly  tried  in 
educational  work,  he  possesses  ideal  qualifications 
for  a  superintendent.  Nevertheless  there  is  withheld 
from  him  the  one  thing  most  necessary  to  a  successful 
administration:  the  united  co-operation  of  school 
trustees  and  teachers.  Instead  of  rallying  to  his 
support,  there  are  many  who  seek  to  discredit  and 
humiliate  him  and  to  weary  his  spirit  with  improfit- 
able  bickerings  and  unlovely  irritations.  If  Chi- 
cago must  have  nigglings  and  squabbles  and  per- 
turbations, why  can  she  not  limit  them  to  municipal 
departments  where  less  harm  will  result  for  the 
future  of  the  city?  The  school  system  should  not 
be  permitted  to  become  a  foot-ball  for  ambitious 
theorists  in  and  outside  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
If  there  are  those  who  are  anxious  to  benefit  the 
schools,  let  them  bend  their  ingenuity  to  the  devis- 
ing of  means  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  in  all  uiat  is  good  for  the  city. 
Friendly  discussion  of  points  in  which  he  may 
appear  to  be  mistaken  need  not  be  excluded  by  such 
a  course.  But  out-and-out  opposition  is  a  pro- 
ceeding that  stamps  those  who  indulge  in  it  as 
undSt  for  responsible  action.  Responsibility  in 
educational  affairs  presupposes  a  modicum  of 
reasonableness.  The  annoyances  to  which  Mr. 
Cooley  has  been  closed  in  recent  months  have 
not  been  to  the  credit  of  Chicago. 


Dr,  Haney^s  Lecture  on  Design. 

Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual  Training, 
delivered  the  first  lecture  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Course  on  Design  at  the  New  York  City  Normal 
College  on  Saturday  mommg,  October  6.  Many 
departmental  teachers  and  supervisors  from  the  city 
and  vicinity  were  in  attendance.  Dr.  Haney  illus- 
trated his  points  by  drawing  made  before  the  class 
on  large  sheets  of  paper  with  colored  chalks.  In 
addition  he  showed  some  very  interesting  examples 
of  applied  design  in  the  form  of  prints,  old  church 
vestments,  vases,  and  brasses  gathered  on  his 
recent  trip  to  Italy  and  Greece. 

This  course  will  continue  on  Saturdays  thru  the 
whole  winter.  Dr.  Hannah  W.  DeMilt,  chairman  of 
the  Extension  Committee,  wishes  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  this  course  has  been  arranged  especally 
for  the  departmental  and  high  school  teachers,  and 
those  preparing  for  examinations  for  promotion 
licenses.  The  lessons  will  begin  at  10:15,  so  that 
all  c'ass  work  can  be  completed. 

What  practically  amounts  to  three  lessons  will 
be  given  at  each  session.  In  the  first  Dr.  Haney 
will  develop  very  completely  the  principles  of 
applied  des'gn,  i'lustrating  these  with  scores  of 
drawinjrs  before  the  class,  and  a  wealth  of  material 
he  has  been  gathering  for  years.  In  the  second  he 
will  give  a  criticism  of  students'  work,  and  in  the 
third  will  analyze  a  ^  great  variety  of  practical 
problems. 

After  inspection  and  approval.  Regents  exami- 
nations will  be  accorded  to  rc^lar  attendants  at 
this  course  should  they  so  desire,  and  the  Board  of 
Examiners  will  recocmize  all  courses  so  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  R^;ents. 
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For  C^qnalization  of  Salaries. 

Last  spring  the  Board  of  Education  ignored  an 
appeal  of  the  Interborough  Teachers  Association 
for  salaries  equal  to  those  received  by  men  teachera. 
The  Association  is  now  seriously  considering  pre- 
senting their  case  before  the  Legislature,  and  asking 
for  a  revision  of  the  salary  schedules  of  the  Davis 
Law. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York  State,  re- 
marked unfavorably  upon  the  great  discrepancy 
between  the  salar.es  paid  to  men  and  women,  and 
this  fact  will  doubtless  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  urge  the  State  law-makers  to  take  action  in  the 
matter. 

As  the  schedules  now  stand,  a  woman  starts 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  at  a  salarv  of 
$600,  aJter  eleven  years  of  service,  and  by  taking 
extra  examinations  she  may  reach  the  maximum 
of  ^1,440.  A  bonus  of  $60  a  year  may  be  secured 
if   he  is  willing  to  teach  boys'  classes. 

The  starting-point  for  men  is  $900,  which  may 
be  increased  to  $2,400  after  a  service  of  equal  length, 
and  bv  taking  similar  examinations. 

"  We  are  going  to  be  true  to  our  cry,  '  Equal  pay 
for  equal  work,'  in  our  fight,"  said  Miss  Kate  E. 
Hogan,  president  of  the  Association;  "the  work 
of  equalization  of  the  salaries  will  be  principally  in 
making  the  salary  of  a  teacher  of  a  boys'  class  equal 
to  that  of  a  man  teacher." 

There  are  4,000  members  of  the  Association,  all 
of  whom  seem  determined  to  secure  this  change. 


Coming  Meetings. 


District  Supt.  Edward  C.  Delano  has  completed 
fifty  years  of  service  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Chicago.  He  has  been  tendered  a  reception  by  the 
school  principals  of  that  city  in  recogniton  ot  his 
long  and  faithful  work.  Wr.  Delano  is  seventy- 
three  years  old. 

Hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  from 
The  School  Journal. 


The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  of 
England,  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  making  a 
levy  of  one  penny  each  upon  the  members  to  support 
six  of  its  number  for  a  year's  course  at  Ruskin 
College,  Oxford.  Other  organizations  which  are 
following  similar  plans  are  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors,  Lanarkshire  Miners  County  Union, 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Beamers,  Twisters, 
and  Drawers,  and  a  number  of  others. 

A  superintendent  in  New  Jersey  received,  some 
time  since,  a  communication  which  he  considered 
such  a  curiosity  that  he  sent  a  copy  for  publication 
in  The  School  Journal.    A  boy  of  about  twelve 

Sirs  of  age  came  to  school  "excrutiatinffly  dirty." 
e  principal  sent  him  home,  and  received  this  com- 
munication in  reply: 


Please  let  the  boy  stav  at  school, 
I  am  sick  and  cannot  oathe  him. 


and  there  is  no  danger. 


He  was  bom  that  way. 


Tour's  Truly, 


His  Mother. 


To  a  Child  Just  Awakened. 

What  thru  the  night  hours  hast  thou  seen? 

Within  what  spirit  world  hast  been? — 

That  thou,  last  eve  a  bit  of  clay, 

A  little  satyr  worn  with  play, 

The  tender  scorn  d  one  and  all, 

A  rosy  little  animal, 

Shouldst  wake  at  mom  a  thing  divine, 

A  mystic  who  has  crossed  the  line 

Into  the  world  unseen?    There  lies 

Its  awe  in  thy  wide-lidded  eyes. 

—Caroline  Stern,  in  the  October  AMa/Mk. 


October  18,  19,  20.— Vermont  State  Teachers'  Aflsociation, 
Middlebury. 

October  lS-20.— Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  at 
Providence.  Hon.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

October  18-20. — Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

October  18,  19,  20. — Superintendents'  and  Principals' 
meeting  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

October  22-24.— County  Institute  meeting  at  Moro,  Ore. 
October  24-26. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Hillsboro,Ore. 
October  25-26. — Maine  State  Teachers'  Association,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

October  25-27.— State  Teachers'  Association  Institute 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

October  25-27.— New  York  State  University  Convoca- 
tion, at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of   Education. 

October  26. — Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  Teachers* 
Association,  Ware. 

October  26-27.— Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Lewiston,  Me. 

October  25. 26, 27. — ^Maine  Teachers'  Association,  Lewiston. 
October  26-28. — Western  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tiorn,  at  Sidney,  Neb. 

October  31-November  2.— County  Institute  meeting  at 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

November  1,2,3. — Southwestern  Iowa  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic,  la. 

November  1,  2.  3. — Southern  Minnesota  Teachera'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Mankato,  Minn. 

November  2-3. — ^The  Ran^  'Teachera  Association  (N.  E. 
Minnesota  Educational  Association)  will  be  held  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Duluth,  Minn. 
November  7-9. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Salem,  Ore. 
November  8-10. — ^The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Winona,  Minn. 

November  9 — ^New  England  Association  of  Superinten- 
dents, at  Boston,  Mass. 

November  9-10— New  Jereey  Council  of  Education,  at 
Jersey  City. 

November  12-14.— County  Institute  meeting  at  Central 
Point,  Ore. 

November  13. — Biennial  Convention  of  County  Super- 
intendents will  be  held  in  San  Dieffo. 

November  14-16. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Grants 
Pass,  Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Portland. 
Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November  30-December  2. — ^The  Social  Education  Con-  - 
gress,  at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary, « 
Room  16.  Rogera  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa— ^ 
tion.  For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W  "^ 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  A^^ 
sociation  meets  at  Winona.    W.  F.  Kunze,  pretddent. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachera'  Association  will  bV 
bdd  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachera'  Association,  at  Li-;.^^ 
coin,  Neb. 

December 26,  27,  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachera  As^^ 
ciation,at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachera'  Association.    For  plfl^Mi 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark  — 
December    26-29. — ^Minnesota    Educational    AaaooMtr^mM 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906. — State  Teachera'  Association,  Sjr"  xi 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Holiday  Week,  1906. — Associated  Academic  Prindp  — li 
Classical  Teachera'  Association,  Council  of  Granmiar  Sck^<^ 
Principles,  Art  Teachera'  Club,  Training  Teachera'  Com:^©* 
ence.  Science  Teachera'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

December   26,    27,    28.— State   Educational   Assodat^moi 

Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  _    . 

The  California  Teachera'  Association  will  hold  meetings  i 

Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.     For  exact  cl«t 

write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachera'  Association     '^^ 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
December  26,   27,  28. — New  Mexico  Educational  -A^*^ 

ciatton  will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas.  ^i 

December .  26-28.— Territorial  Teachera'  AssodatiMa  ^<^>^ 
meet  at  Shawnee.  i 

December  26-29,— The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Sesiio^  2 
the  Minnesota  Educattonal  Association  will  be  liel^  *^ 
Minneapolis.  _^ 

December  27-29.— Southern  Edueational  Aa8oeiitk>iB  ^ 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December — auring    holiday    week.— Washiogtoa   3 
tio&al  Aflsociation  will  be  held  in  BelUnghMi,  wariu 
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the  Elgin  High  School.  Following  this  has  come 
the  practical  studies  along  the  lines  of  drawing, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science.  Practical 
as  these  studies  may  seem,  they  are  hardly  more 
so  than  the  studies  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
other  branches,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  not  be 
du-ectiy  applied  m  gaining  a  livelihood,  bat  they, 
none  the  less,  give  a  training  that  may  be  directly 
applied  in  whatever  work  one  may  undertake. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  public  schools  nearly 
every  addition  to  the  curriculum  has  been  met  with 
the  cry  of  "fad."  In  1816  there  were  in  the  schools 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  856  pupils.  Only  476  of  these 
chose  writing,  or  had  it  selected  for  them  by  their 
parents;  about  250  studied  spelling;  153  arithmetic; 
85  English  grammar;  75  Geography;  9  Latin,  and 
one,  Greek.  The  only  universal  study  was  reading. 
Reading  was  then  the  only  fundamental  in  the  school 
course.  Only  one-half  were  taught  writing;  one- 
fourth  spelling;  one-sixth  arithmetic;  one-tenth 
grammar,  and  one-eleventh  geography,  and  only 
one-eightieth  were  taught  high  school  studies.  At 
the  present  time  all  children  are  taught  all  these 
common  branches,  and  several  more,  and  one- 
eighth  instead  of  one-eightieth  are  taught  high 
school  studies.  The  most  of  the  students  m  geog- 
r^hy  in  this  Ipswich  school  were  in  one  school 
where  the  teacher  was  considered  a  faddist.  Ipswich 
was  at  that  time  about  the  most  important  public 
school  town  in  the  United  States.  The  non-essen- 
tials of  one  century  are  the  essentials  of  another. 
The  schools  of  to-day  admimster  to  a  vastly  dfflerent 
constituency  from  those  of  a  century  ago. 

What,  then,  are  the  essentials  of  an  education? 
Probably  every  man  has  a  different  answer.  Per- 
haps it  IS  safe  to  say  that  the  essentials  are  those 
studies  that  prepare  for  complete  living.  That 
father  who  wishes  his  son  prepared  to  do  a  certam 
thing  so  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  may  be 
able  to  earn  three  dollars  per  week,  has  his  idea 
of  the  essentials.  The  other  father  who  wishes  his 
son  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  technical  pursuits, 
and  selects  only  those  studies  that  contribute 
du*ectly  to  this  end,  has  his  idea  of  the  essentials. 
Both  take  the  narrow  view,  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration wholly  the  family  and  the  State  for  which  the 
child  IS  being  educated,  and  all  those  things  that 
aie  to  bring  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Cicero  said,  "A  liberal 
education  supplies  that  whereby  both  the  mind  may 
be  refreshed  after  the  noise  of  the  forum,  and  the 
ears,  fatigued  with  wrangling,  may  find  repose." 
He  suggested  that  even  the  mind  was  in  danger 
of  giving  way  under  the  strain  of  business  unless 
relaxed  by  "studies  that  bring  enjo3rment,  delight 
us  at  home,  and  do  not  hinder  us  abroad."  If 
there  were  need  of  studies  that  would  bring  relax- 
ation two  thousand  years  ago,  what  can  we  say 
of  such  need  m  this  strenuous  age? 

If  we  are  not  careful  we  shall  be  obliged  to  define 
our  modem  education  as  that  which  supplies  a 
noise  for  the  forum,  and  fatigues  the  ears  with 
wrangling.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  at  pres- 
ent in  favor  of  those  studies  which  contribute  to 
business  success;  but  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  those  studies  that  ''foster  youth,  delight  old 
age,  adorn  prosperity,  and  offer  a  refuge  and  a 
comfort  in  adversity,"  are  among  the  essentials. 
'What  millionaire  who  has  been  denied  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education  would  not  give  gener- 
ously of  his  millions  if  he  could  but  acquire  its 
benefits?  Many  such  men  have  generously  founded 
institutions  of  learning  that  others  might  have 
opportunities  whxh  were  not  permitted  to  them. 
But  which  of  the  studies  now  in  our  curriculum 
is  not  essential  for  complete  living,  for  use,  for 
ei^jQjnnentit  or  for  comfortT 


Naturt  Stiidlct. 

It^is  difficult  to  determine  just^whatTias'been 
accomplish^  by  any  educational  movement,  but 
those  who  have  been  .at  all  conversant  with  the 
movement  in  nature  study  and  science — the  move- 
ment to  bring  yoimg  people  near  to  nature,  to  make 
them  understand  and  respect  the  things  their 
Creator  has  placed  in  the  world  for  their  enjoyment, 
comfort,  and  use, — ^for  that  in  substance  is  what 
the  nature  study  movement,  as  I  see  it,  has  meant, 
have  seen  a  marked,  not  to  say  marvelous  change 
in  the  attitude  of  children  toward  nature  and 
natural  science. 

'The  great  increase^n  the  interest  in^gardening, 
care  of  growing  things,  thruout  the  country,  and 
the  impetus  given  to  this  work  by  the  Department 
of  Agnculture,  is  but  one  phase  of  the  nature  study 
movement.  In  Elgin  the  increase  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  gardens  at  the  homes  of  the  children  in 
two  years,  gardens  cared  for  by  the  children,  and 
the  lessons  gained  in  industry,  care,  and  patience, 
would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  time  and  money 
expended  upon  nature  study  in  the  schools  in  a 
decade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  health- 
giving  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

When  young  we  were  taught  that  we  ought  to 
protect  the  birds  because  God  made  them.  Reas- 
onable as  this  was,  it  did  not  prevent  us  from 
robbing  the  nests  and  throwing  stones  at  the  song- 
sters. The  boy  who  has  spent  a  few  mornings  m 
the  woods  studying  the  habits  of  birds,  and  is 
trying  to  grow  plants  and  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
who  has  learned  that  birds  destroy  milUons  of 
insects  that  are  injurious  to  his  plants  and  flowers 
and  fruit,  does  not  need  a  law  to  prevent  his  throw- 
ing stones  at  birds.  The  interest  in  gardening  and 
in  the  study  of  birds  in  the  schools  will  do  more 
to  protect  the  birds  than  all  the  laws  and  moral 
teaching  along  this  hne  could  do  in  a  century; 
and  one  good  teacher  who  loves  nature  and  knows 
buxls  can  do  more  than  a  dozen  policemen.  (Her 
salary  would  not  be  as  much  as  that  of  one  police- 
man, but  that  does  not  count.) 

The  study  of  nature  has  done  much  to  protect 
property,  because  one  who  has  become  the  owner 
of  a  small  garden  of  choice  flowers,  or  of  a  few 
trees,  has  greater  respect  for  the  flowers  and  trees 
of  his  neighbors.  Those  who  destrojr  are  those 
who  own  nothing  and  have  no  interest  in  property. 
When  one  has  property  that  he  wishes  others  to 
respect  he  begins  to  respect  the  property  of  others. 

V^e  are  looking  in  this  age  for  practical  studies 
and  in  our  haste  to  see  results  have  called  all  nature 
studies  fads.  The  study  of  soils  in  some  of  our 
State  Universities  has  added  more  wealth  to  the 
State  than  the  departments  making  those  studies 
will  cost  in  many  years.  A  little  nature  study, 
a  few  experiments  with  seed  com  in  Iowa  added 
millions  of  bushels  to  the  crop  last  year,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  pockets  of  the  farmers. 

A  little  nature  study,  a  simple  experiment  with  a 
kite,  started  investigations  into  the  use  that  could 
be  made  of  electricity.  Morse  soon  followed  with 
the  telegraph,  and  Bell  with  the  telephone;  then 
came  the  electric  light,  the  electric  street  car,  and 
the  electric  motor  for  a  thousand  and  one  uses. 
Possibly  some  think  Franklin  should  have  been  in 
better  business,  learning  to  spell,  or  learning  to 
extract  cube  root,  or  learning  some  of  the  ''essen- 
tials." But  he  was  spelling  out  success  for  his 
?>eople  and  extracting  power  from  the  clouds, 
mportant  as  any  subject  is,  if  the  time  required 
for  it  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  time  left  to  think, 
then  that  subject  is  learned  at  too  great  a  sacrifice. 
Between  a  nation  poor  in  any  art  and  a  nation  of 
thinkers  it  ought  not  to  take  us  long  to  choose. 
The  schools  that  can  maJce  botii  tbinken ; 
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keep  their  chQdren  in  school  as  long  as  they  could 
be  assured  that  their  children  were  profiting  there- 
by. 

I  To  lead  the  pupils  to  succeed  has  been  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  schools.  Nothing  is  so  disastrous 
to  a  child  as  to  get  the  habit  of  failure.  To  give  the 
necessary  help  at  the  right  time,  and  not  to  give 
so  much  help  that  the  pupil  will  fail  to  gain  that 
self-reliance  so  necessary  in  education,  will  alwavs 
be  one  of  the  great  problems  in  teaching.  The 
teacher  who  can  draw  out  the  best  in  both  tiie  slow 
and  the  quick  pupils  is  the  one  every  school  should 
have. 

Kipling's  color  sergeant  in  "The  'Eathen'' had 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  great  teacher: 

'£  learned  to  do  his  watchin  without  its  showin'  plain: 
Learned  to  make  men  like  'im  so  they'd  learn  to  like  their 
work. 


'£  knows  their  ways  o'  thinkin'  and  just  what's  on  their 

mind: 
'E  feels  when  they  are  comin'  on  and  when  they're  left 

behind. 

Goldsmith's  preacher  in  "The  Deserted  Village  " 
was  a  skilful  teacher  as  well  as  preacher: 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds. 
And  led  the  way. 

Only  by  enthusiastic  leadership  can  a  teacher 
hope  to  succeed.  The  teacher  who  looks  upon  every 
suggestion  of  professional  improvement  as  a  hard- 
ship can  not  hope  to  have  pupils  who  are  very 
enuiusiastic  over  what  she  requires  of  them.  U 
she  would  allure  to  brighter  worlds  she  must  lead 
the  way. 

The  fact  that  so  many  teachers  have  been  willing 
to  become  educators  and  leaders  in  the  community 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  interest  of  the 
public  in  education. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  hold  education 
has  upon  the  people  can  be  found  than  the  demand 
for  better  trained  teachers,  and  the  way  in  which 
that  demand  has  been  met.  Changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Elgin  in  that  respect  are  typical  of 
those  that  have  taken  place  in  other  communities. 
Ten  years  ago  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  Elgin  had 
in  its  teaching  force  three  per  cent,  of  normal  school 
graduates,  five  per  cent,  of  college  graduates,  and 
ninety-two  per  cent,  with  only  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  less. 

At  the  present  time  twenty-six  per  cent,  are 
normal  school  graduates;  twenty-one  per  cent,  are 
college  graduates;  twenty-eight  per  cent,  have  had 
one  year  either  in  normal  school  or  college  beyond 
a  high  school  education,  and  only  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  instead  of  ninety-two  per  cent,  who  have  only 
a  high  school  education  or  less. 

Moral  Education. 

Some  very  good  people  are  anxious  lest  the 
schools  shall  not  do  their  duty  in  character  building. 
I  have  no  doubt  we  are  all  agreed  that  character 
building  is  the  first  and  greatest  aim  of  education; 
but  how  to  secure  results  is  where  the  disagreement 
arises.  Moral  education  to  some  means  simply  the 
memorizing  of  so  many  sayings  on  morality,  or  the 
study  of  the  catechism.  To  others  it  means  the 
formation  of  habits  of  correct,  systematic  thought 
and  work;  the  cultivation  of  respect  for  law  and  the 
rights  of  others,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of 
willing  obedience  to  laws  and  necessary  regulations. 
The  public  schools  are  concerned  not  so  much  wi  h 
the  forms  ci  moral  teaching  as  with  those  agencies 
that  build  strong  characten;   not  so  much  with 


the  theory  as  with  the  practice  of  character  build- 
ing. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  schools  is  to 
teach  loysdty,  obedience  to  and  respect  for  laws, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  self-control,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Of  necessity  these  "man  becoming," 
not  to  say  ''king  becoming,"  graces,  are  not  only 
learned  but  practised  daily  in  every  well-ordered 
school.  Every  well-conducted  school  exercise  is  a 
lesson  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  essentials  of 
character,  and  hence  a  moral  lesson. 

The  school  is  a  place  where  correct  habits  of  w(Mk 
and  of  thought  are  formed.  Pupils  forget  the  most 
of  the  facts  they  are  taught.  In  ten  years  these 
facts  will  be  like  sinners  after  the  final  judgment^ 
according  to  the  belief  of  some,  as  tho  they  had 
not  been.  What  will  be  left?  Hardly  a  Latin 
word;  surely  not  a  proposition  in  geometry,  nor 
a  problem  in  algebra;  hardly  a  rule  of  grammar 
or  of  rhetoric;  but  there  will  be  left  the  habits  formed 
in  doing  work  well.  There  will  be  left  a  trace  erf 
the  method  of  thought  and  of  work.  These  alone 
are  worth  the  time  necessary  to  secure  an  education, 
if  those  habits  and  methods  are  correct.  There  will 
be  left  the  principles  of  right  conduct,  inculcated 
by  the  practices  of  right  conduct  tliruout  the 
years  of  school  life.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
practices  in  the  school-room  be  such  as  to  niake  their 
unpression.  This  is  a  world  of  work.  Every  one 
who  does  not  learn  to  love  work  while  young  is 
destined  to  a  life  of  misery.  Perhaps  no  educational 
doctrine  has  ever  met  with  so  much  opposition  as 
the  doctrine  of  interest,  simply  because  it  is  mis- 
imderstood.  It  does  not  mean,  and  never  has 
meant,  that  we  should  make  school  work  ea^y  in 
order  to  make  it  of  such  interest  that  pupils  will 
want  to  do  it.  The  one  who  has  learned  to  obey 
the  scriptural  injunction  of  ''whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  is  well  started 
on  the  road  to  a  happy,  a  successful,  and  a  moral 
career.  As  one  of  the  best  things,  then,  that  the 
schools  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  people  this  gospd 
of  interesting,  joyous  work  will  go  far  toward 
making  better  men  and  women  in  every  ^K^dk  of 
life. 

Doubtless  there  are  still  many  weak  spots  in  the 
schools.  Some  pupils  are  not  as  interested  as  they 
should  be.  Some  parents  are  not  as  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  teachers  as  we  could  desire. 
Some  teachers  may  not  quite  meet  our  ideals. 
There  was  much  that  was  good  in  the  old  education, 
and  much  good  in  the  new.  Our  aim  should  be 
to  adopt  and  adapt  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
best  of  the  new.  Holmes'  philosophy  of  the  "One 
Hoss  Shay"  well  applies  to  a  school: 

Now  in  building  of  chaises  I'll  tell  you  what. 
There's  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot; 
And  the  way  to  fix  it,  as  I  maintain,  is  only  jest 
To  make  that  spot  as  strong  as  the  rest. 

For  this  we  must  work  imitedly,  vigorously,  and 

wisely. 
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had  in  our  school  system  many  brilliant  men  and 
women  whose  personality  and  influence  were  very 
inspiring,  but  whose  views  on  certain  educational 
questions,  nevertheless,  were  extreme,  and  whose 

Eclicies,  ii  carried  out  to  the  Hmit  which  they  would 
ave  hked,  would  have  produced  serious  disturb- 
ances. Ihe  supervision  of  the  schools  in  this  way 
is  suflSciently  close  to  meet  the  above  needs.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  minute  that  a  principal  can  feel 
that  h  s  own  individuality  is  interfered  with.  A 
constant  effort  is  made  to  have  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  each  school  feel  that  the  school  is  the 
unit,  that  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal,  and  that  to  him  the  teacher  owes  her  first 
allegiance. 

The  district  superintendents  keep  regular  office 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  parents, 
principals,  and  teachers  upon  topics  relative  to 
school  work. 

Duties  of  the  Body. 

2.  The  work  of  the  district  superintendents  as 
a  body.  This  body  meets  regularly  once  each 
week,  and  at  times  oltcner,  to  consider  many  general 
questions.    Among  these  are  the  following: 

The  assignment  of  teachers. — The  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  are  assigned  in  order  from 
the  eligible  list,  yet  the  assignment  requires  know- 
ledge of  the  abilities  of  teachers  and  of  the  conditions 
in  the  various  schools.  At  frequent  intervals  the 
Beard  of  District  Superintendents  meets  and  makes 
assignments  and  translers,  adjusting  each  teacher 
assigned  and  transferred  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  she  will  be  most  favorably  situated,  and 
will  most  nearly  meet  conditions  she  is  able  to 
handle. 

Adjustment  of  marks  of  teachers. — Since  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  making  appointments  and 

Eromoticns  upon  merit  only,  the  marks  received 
y  the  teachers,  substitutes,  and  cadets  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Marks  are  given  by  the 
principals  ot  the  schools  for  the  work  of  all  teachers 
or  substitutes  that  work  in  their  schools.  Unless 
some  uniform  standard  were  used,  a  teacher  might 
receive  an  imduly  high  mark  from  a  principal  who 
had  a  liberal  standard  of  marking  or  an  unduly  low 
mark  from  a  principal  who  had  a  critical  standard 
of  marking.  It  is  found  that  the  principals  agree 
fairly  well  in  their  standards,  but  there  is  enough 
diversity  to  make  necessary  the  intervention  of 
some  equalizing  and  adjusting  body. 

Exchanges  of  Districts. 

The  six  district  superintendents  have  exchanged 
districts  three  times  in  the  last  two  years.  They 
have  tor  several  years  been  engaged  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools  in  the  city,  and  have 
constantly  been  in  conference  on  particular  schools, 
particular  principals,  and  particular  teachers.  In 
this  way  a  fairly  uniform  standard  has  been  fixed 
in  their  minds.  If  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of 
two  schools  which  are  regarded  as  on  an  equality, 
one  of  the  principals  has  marked  his  teachers  on  an 
average,  say,  of  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  the  other, 
the  marks  of  the  one  school  are  lowered  or  the 
marks  of  the  other  school  are  raised  imtil  a  just 
comparison  can  be  made. 

When  a  principal  reports  that  the  work  of  a 
teacher  is  inefficient  the  teacher's  work  is  examined 
with  special  care  by  the  superintendent  of  that 
district.  If  his  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the 
principal  he  so  reports  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  thereupon  assigns  some  other  district 
superintendent  to  visit  the  teacher  imder  considera- 
tion. If  his  report  corresponds  to  that  of  the  other 
the  teacher  is  put  on  probation  by  the  superintendt  nt 
of  schools.  During  the  period  of  probation  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  examined  with  special  care  by  the 


principal  and  one  or  more  district  superintatidents. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  of  probation  the  reports 
made  are  brought  before  the  Board  of  District  Su- 
perintendents, and  a  recommendation  is  formulated 
either  restoring  the  teacher  to  good  standing  or 
recommending  her  for  dismissal  from  the  service. 

Recommend  as  to  Salaries. 

Recommendations  for  fixing  salaries. — Exper- 
ienced teachers  Irom  outside  of  the  city  school  may 
be  given  credit  for  experience  if  their  work  has 
been  satisfactory.  The  duty  of  making  these 
recommendations  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
superintendent. 

Opening  and  clcsing  of  divisions. — When  a  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  considers  that  his  school  is  becoming 
too  crowded  and  feels  that  he  needs  to  open  a  new 
division,  he  fills  out  a  blank  showing  the  membership 
and  seating  capacity  of  his  school.  This  blank  is 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  District  Superintendents, 
and  if  they  decide  that  the  membership  shown  in 
the  report  justifies  the  opening  of  a  new  division 
it  is  so  ordered.  On  the  other  hand,  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  schools  of  the  whole  city  are  regularly 
scrutinized;  if  the  members  in  any  of  the  schools 
fall  below  the  required  average,  the  question  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  decrease  in  membership  is  dis- 
cussed, and  if  it  is  decided  that  the  decrease  will  be 
permanent,  one  or  more  divisions  are  ordered 
closed.  As  a  result  the  membership  of  the  rooms 
thruout  the  city  is  kept  comparatively  uniform,  and 
since  the  adoption  of  this  policy  a  large  number  of 
rooms  have  been  closed  and  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  salaries  saved  to  the  Board  of  Education  without 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  teaching  force. 

Policy  Saves  Money« 

This  policy  was  first  undertaken  at  the  time 
of  the  great  financial  stringency,  and  it  was  only 
thru  the  saving  of  money  in  this  way  that  it  was 
possible  to  keep  open  the  schools  thruout  the 
year  without  serious  reduction  in  salaries  and  other 
expenditures.  Each  year  the  Board  of  District 
Superintendents  considered  the  needs  of  the  entire 
city  in  regard  to  new  accommodations  for  pupils 
in  badly  constructed  buildings,  in  rented  rooms, 
and  in  half-day  divisions,  and  also  the  needs  of 
playgrounds;  the  needs  are  all  determined  and  all 
recommendations  to  be  made  are  decided  upon; 
they  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  urgency.  The 
fact  that  the  district  superintendents,  by  frequent 
transfer,  have  become  familiar  with  all  parts  (rf  the 
city  and  that  the  policy  of  acting  as  a  board  has 
given  the  superintendents  a  common  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  enables  them  to  do  this  work 
impartially  and  intelligently. 

The  same  impartial  treatment  is  adopted  in 
recommending  many  other  things,  such  as  the  i 
location  of  new  kindergartens,  new  manual  training  j 
centers,  new  cooking  centers,  and  the  apportionments 
of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  reference  books,  supple — ^ 
mentary  readers,  and  the  purchase  of  pianos  ^ 
Formerly  many  of  these  things  were  given  to  iimtm 
schools,  not  in  proportion  to  their  special  need^ 

nor  with  reference  to  any  settled  policy  in  regai 

to!the  city  as  a  whole,  but  the  whole  matter  dependc^a 
simply  upon  the  activity  of  the  interested  parti^^ 
in  pushing  the  claims  of  the  various  schools.  As  ^ 
result,  some  of  the  schools  were  furnished  two  <^>i 
three  pianos,  while  many  others  had  none. 
Find  Syitf  m  LacKin j. 

Kindergartens  were  located  indiscriminatdy     in 
the  poorer  or  wealthier  districts  of  the  cily.     -At 
present  the  Board  of  District  Superintendents  k&epe 
a  record  of  the  conditions  of  the  pianos  in  all  of  ^tm 
schools.    Whenever  the  Board  of  Education  autoor- 
izes  the  purchase  of  a  certain  number  of  niano^ 
examination  is  made  of  the  list  and  recomm^iaatiow 
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A  brief  survey  of  the  main  landmarks  in  English 
Public  Elementary  Education  may  enable  us  the 
better  to  imderstand  the  great  changes  that  have 
already  taken  place  and  which  are  proposed  in  the 
Education  Bill  of  1906. 

Grant  to  School  Buildin  js. 

The  first  Parliamentary  grant  of  £20,000  in  aid 
of  school  buildings  was  made  in  1833.  These  fimds 
were  to  be  divided  between  the  National  Society, 
founded  by  a  clergyman  named  Bell,  in  1798,  for 
Church  of  England  schools,  where  the  children 
should  be  taught  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  that 
Church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  founded 
by  Lancaster,  in  1801,  at  Borough  Road  School, 
where  undenominational  religious  instruction  was 
to  be  given. 

In  1834  a  grant  of  £10,000  was  made  for  the 
erection  of  training  colleges  for  teachers,  to  be  also 
divided  between  the  two  above-named  societies. 

By  1838  there  were  in  existence  714  Church  and 
187  British  Schools. 

Committee  in  Council. 

In  1839  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  was 
appointed  to  superintend,  and  allot  the  sums  of 
money  voted  by  Parliament  for  school  buildings. 

Granb  for  Education. 

In  1847  grants  were  also  made  to  schools  for  edu- 
cational, as  well  as  for  building  purposes,  and  thus 
arose  the  *' EdtLcation  Department    of  Whitehall. 

International  Exhibition. 

The  great  Industrial  International  Exhibition 
imder  the  auspices  of  Prince  Albert  (husband  of  the 
late  Queen  Victoria),  was  held  in  1851.  This  was  so 
successful  that  there  remained  a  large  profit  of 
£186,436  (over  $900,000).  To  this  was  added  by 
Parliament  a  further  grant  of  £150,000  ($750,000), 
and  the  South  Kensington  estate  was  then  bought. 

Science  and  Art  Departments. 

Here,  in  1853,  was  opened  the  South  Kensington 
Science  and  Art  Department.  It  was  at  first  placed 
imder  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  in  1856  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Education  Department  at  Whitehall, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1847. 

Later,  on  the  South  Kensington  site,  were  placed 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  the  Central  Technical  College,  and  the 
University  of  London  in  the  Imperial  Institute 
Building. 

Payment  by  Results — Robt  Lowe. 

In  1861  Sir  Robert  Lowe,  in  his  Revised  School 
Code,  introduced  the  pernicious  system  of  "Pay- 
ment by  Results."  by  which  grant-earning  was  often 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  duty  of  teachers  and  the 
time-table  arranged  so  as  to  include  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  grant-earning  subjects.  A  teacher's 
standing  was  often  judged  by  the  percentage  of 
passes  or  successes  gained  in  examination,  or  in 
other  words,  by  his  grant-earning  power. 

This  system  of  ''payment  by  results^**  tho  abolished 
in  1900  still  leaves  traces  of  its  evil  influence,  in  a 
tendency  to  a  commercial  spirit  in  educational 
work,  and  in  the  narrow  and  cramped  outlook  it 
fostered  in  many  of  the  older  teachers  trained  under 
itsr^gim^. 


School  Boards  Created. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Foster's  Education  Act  "created 
School  Boards,  and  thus  brought  education  within 
the  grasp  of  every  child  in  the  land,  and  also  formed 
the  foimdation  of  the  great  industrial  awakening, 
which,  in  1880,  led  to  the  formation  and  incorporation 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  and  of  London  Technical 
Institute. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  co-operation  between  the 
City  Guilds  and  the  School  Board  for  London  that 
elementary  public  school  education  became  more 
practical  and  useful,  by  the  introduction  into  the 
Government  code  of  manual  training  for  boys  and 
domestic  economy  for  girls,  as  grant-earning  subjects. 

A^ndella  Code. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Mimdella,  minister  of  education 
imder  the  Liberal  government,  mtroduced  rrform 
into  the  Infant  Schools  of  the  coimtry,  by  the  intro- 
duction and  encouragement  of  the  employment  of 
kindergarten  methods.  He  also  greatly  developed 
the  manual  and  domestic  work  among  the  older 
pupils. 

The  public  elementary  schools  of  England,  as  a 
rule,  consist  of  three  departments: 

(1)  Infants,  3  to  7 

(2)  Boys,  7  to  14,  or  older  (16  is  limit  of  grant- 
earning  power),  and 

(3)  Girls,  each  under  its  own  principal  or  head 
teacher.  The  compulsory  school  age  Is  5  to  14. 
There  are  also  Mixed  Schools. 

At  the  same  time  was  also  introduced  the  merit 
grant,  to  mark  and  encourage,  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
grant  per  head,  the  various  grades  of  efficiency  in 
the  schools.  They  were  classified  as  "Excelkant," 
"Good,"  "Fair,"  or  "Bad,"  according  to  their  re- 
sults, as  shown  by  inspection  and  examination 
conducted  by  an  Inspector  sent  from  the  Education 
Department  for  that  purpose. 

Royal  Conunission  for  Technical  Education.* 

In  the  same  year  (1881)  a  Royal  Conmiission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  various  methods  of 
technical  instruction  employed  in  other  countries. 
Its  report  was  issued  in  1884,  and  greatly  influenced 
the  later  leg^lation  and  educational  development 
along  those  lines. 

The  educational  year  1899-1900,  was  a  very 
important  one  in  the  annals  of  English  education, 
for  then,  in  August  1899,  was  established  one  central 
authority  for  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Tec^i- 
cal  Education,  viz.:  the  "Board  of  Education" 
which  superseded  the  Education  Department  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at 
South  Kensington,  and  which  also  took  over  the  edu- 
cational powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  This 
came  into  force  early  in  1900. 

By  the  act  of  1899  all  the  educational  administra- 
tive fimctions  of  the  vestries  and  local  boards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  borough  and  county 
coimcils,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Church  schools,  which  were  allowed  still 
to  remain  chiefly  under  denominationsJ  manage- 
ment. 

Consultative  Conunittee. 

Secondary  schools  were  now,  upon  application, 
also  to  be  inspected  by  men  sent  from  the  universi- 
ties. A  new  body  was  formed  called  the  "Ccm- 
sultative  Committee,"  consisting  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  persons  qualified  to  repreeent  the  views 
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of  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  edu- 
action.  On  this  committee  are  several  women 
representatives. 

Its  work  was  to  form  a  Register  for  Teachers,  and 
to  advise  the  Board  of  Education  on  any  matters 
referred  by  them  to  it. 

Thus  the  imiversities  become  a  part  of  the  national 
system  of  education  for,  to  their  former  work,  as 
an  examining  body,  was  now  added  the  work  of  the 
Inspection  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  of  advising 
the  Board  of  Education  on  educational  matters. 
Then  came  a  change  of  government  from  Liberal  to 
Conservative.  Mr.  de  Montmorency  says  in  "Na- 
tional Education  and  National  Life,''  ''the  weak- 
ness and  incoherence  of  the  two  educational  depart- 
ments (i.e.,  Board  Department  and  South  Kensing- 
ton Department),  combined  with  the  energy  of  the 
great  School  Boards,  had  created  a  position  that 
had  to  be  reversed.  The  School  Boards  had  pressed, 
in  their  laudable  desire  to  give  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all,  the  meaning*  of  elementary  education 
beyond  its  extremest  limits,  and  in  so  doing  had 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. They  were  anxious  to  compete  with,  rather 
than  to  feed,  the  secondary  schools,  and  so  arose  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  and  overlapping  which  caused 
educational  waste." 

The  secondary  and  proprietary  schools  were 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  most  advanced 
primary  schools,  which  took  many  of  their  f ee-paymg 
pupils,  and  also,  in  open  competition,  often  obtained 
the  best  places  in  scholarships;  and  more  than 
one  of  its  ex-pupils  eventually  carried  off  the  highest 
university  honors. 

About  this  time  Mr.  T.  B.  Cockerton,  a  district 
auditor,  disallowed  certain  items  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Londpn  School  Board.    I  he  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  courts,  and  the  famous  "Cockerton 
Judment"  was  the  result,  which  states  that  it  "is 
not  within  the  power  of  a  School  Board  to  provide, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  science  and  art 
schools,  or  classes  under  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ment in  day  schools,  nor  can  a  School  Board  pro- 
vide, out  of  money  raised  by  the  rates,  for  instruc- 
tion at  evening  continuation  schools,  outside  of  the 
curriculum,  prescribed  by  the  code  issued  bv  the 
education  department  for  public  elementary  schools. 
To  educate  adults  in  such  schools,  by  means  of  f imds 
drawn  from  the  rates,  is  beyond  the  legal  powers  of 
3  School  Board." 

This  judgment  at  once  checked  the  higher  work 
iKrhich  was  being  successfully  done  by  the  School 
Soards  and  which  had  been  directly  encouraged  by 
the  Government  education  codes. 

Special  legislation  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
School  Boards  to  carry  on  their  advanced  work  until 
3  new  law  could  be  passed  which  would  enable  the 
hest  scholars  of  the  elementary  schools,  instead  of 
finishing  their  work  in  the  higher  grade  or  higher 
elementary  schools,  to  pass  on  into  the  secondary 
sdiools. 

Education  Act.     1902-3. 

By  the  Act  of  1902  the  School  Boards  of  England, 

xcept  London,  which  were  directly  elected  for  edu- 

ational  purposes,  were  entirely  abolished,  and  the 

aunty  coimcils  became  the   local   authorities  for 

iucation,   in  addition  to  their  existing  functions. 

hey  now  received  for  disbursement  the  Government 

ants  and  were  empowered  to  raise,  by  local  taxa- 

»n,  whatever  further  sums  were  needed  for  the 

3port  of  the  schools  under  them.    These  taxes, 

ich  had  previously  only  been  given  to  board 

ools,  were  now  given  equally  to  the  denomina- 

lal  schools,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  remain 

fly  under  denominational  management.    It  had 

I  proposed  originally,  in  the  bill,  to  leave  them 

?  free  as  to  management,  but  public  opinion 


was  so  strongly  against  this,  that  some  public 
trol  over  these  schools  (to  the  extent  of  two  ou 
managers  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  to 
foimdation   managers),  was  obliged  to  be  gi 
Thus  began  the  acute  form  of  the  "religious  q 
tion"  which  still  agitates  the  coimtry. 
»    When  School  Boards  were  established  in  1 
the  religious  question   came  up.    The   Volunt 
Schools  were  under  denominational  control,  £ 
gave  sectarian  religious  teaching,  safeguarded 
the  "conscience  clause,"  whereby  any  parent  of 
different  sect,  or  for  any  other  reason,  objecting 
the  distinctive  religious  teaching  given  at  a  specific 
hour  each  day,  might  withdraw  his  child  from  sue 
instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Board  Schools  a  com 
promise  called  the  "  Ck)wper-Temple  Clause"  of  thi 
bill  was  agreed  upon  by  which  Bible  reading  ano 
teaching  and  other  religious  exercises  (as  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  singing  of  hymns),  of  an 
undenominational  character,  were  to  be  allowed  at 
the  option  of  the  local  authority,  or  School  Board. 

This  arrangement  on  the  whole  worked  well  and 
smoothly  till  the  Act  of  1902,  when  great  opposition 
arose  to  the  support  of  Sectarian  Schools  by  local 
taxes,  without  public  control.  This  opposition 
steadily  increased,  and  took  eventually  the  form 
of  "Passive  Resistance"  by  the  Non-Conformists, 
and  rapidly  spread  thruout  the  coimtry.  It  con- 
sisted in  refusing  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  edu- 
cation rate,  which  went  to  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools,  as  long  as  they  were  not  imder  public  con- 
trol. This  led  to  about  80,000  summons  cases  be- 
fore the  courts  in  1903,  for  non-payment  of  rates, 
when  in  most  cases  goods  were  distrained  for  a 
debt,  and  the  excitement  was  intense.  In  Wales 
things  came  to  a  deadlock,  because  the  county 
coimcils  refused  to  pay  over  the  local  taxes  to  de- 
nominational schools. 

The  Denominational  or  Volimtary  Schools  were 
now  known  as  Non-Provided  Schools,  while  the 
Board  Schools  became  Provided  Schools. 

Education  Committee. 

The  coimty  coimcils,  which  were,  in  many  cases, 
already  burdened  with  work,  before  the  educational 
administration  was  added  to  that  bm*den,  were  al- 
lowed to  delegate  their  educational  functions  to  an 
Education  Committee,  on  which  the  council  must 
appoint  a  majority  of  its  own  members,  educational 
experts  might  be  co-opted  from  the  outside,  and  one 
or  more  of  these  must  be  women. 

These  Educational  Committees  had  power  over  all 
the  secular  work  of  the  Non-Provided  or  Denomi- 
national Schools  over  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers,  on  secular  or  educational  grounds 
only,  while  the  head  teachers  were  appointed  by 
the  sect,  independently  of  the  local  authority,  and 
were  chosen  on  sectarian  grounds.  The  assistant 
and  pupil  teachers  could  be  appointed  by  the  au- 
thority, irrespective  of  sect  or  creed. 

In  Provided  Schools  no  sectarian  instruction  was 
allowed,  while  such  might  be  given  in  Non-Pro- 
vided Schools  under  the  operation  of  the  "Con- 
science Clause,"  so  that  any  parent  objecting  to 
such  teaching  might,  if  he  wished,  withdraw  his 
child.  This  chiefly  applied  to  small  towns  or  vil- 
lages were  there  was  only  one  elementary  school 
for  the  chfldren  of  the  place. 

Support  of  Schools. 

For  the  support  of  these  public  elementary  schools 
about  half  of  the  needed  sum  was  to  be  raised  from 
government  grants,  and  the  rest  from  local  taxation. 
Some  of  the  Non-Provided  schools,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  option  allowed  of  retaining  and 
charging  school  fees,  and  therefore  ren/*'''--" 
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portionately  less  government  grants.  The  rest 
of  the  schools  were  entirely  free,  both  as  to  fees, 
school  apparatus,  books,  and  stationery. 

London  County  Council 

In  1903,  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  already  in 
force  thruout  the  rtst  of  the  countnr,  came  into 
operation  in  London  iaiso,  and  the  Passive  Re- 
sistance" movement  became  widespread  in  the 
metropolis,  the  Non-Coniormists  there,  as  in  the 
country,  refusing  to  pay  that  part  of  the  local  school 
tax,  which  would  go  to  the  support  of  religious  in- 
struction in  denominational  schools. 

Good  Results  of  Acts  of  1902-3. 

The  Education  Acts  of  1902-3  while  favoring 
sectarian  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
distinctly  advanced  the  educational  eflBciency  of  the 
country,  as  they  removed  the  "intolerable  burden," 
as  they  termed  it,  of  supporting  their  schools,  from 
the  sects,  and  enabled  them  to  reach  a  higher  level, 
both  as  to  teaching  power  and  general  efficiency. 

Unification  of  Education. 

Another  advantage  was  the  unification  of  educa- 
tion in  the  coimtry,  by  bringing  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  technical  schools  under  government 
supervision  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

So  much  opposition  was,  however,  roused  by  the 
above  Acts  en  the  religious  question  that  the  Liberal 
party  at  the  general  election  in  1906  went  to  the 
polls  pledged  to  obtain  complete  public  control  of 
all  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  also  to  abolish 
religious  tesis  for  teachers  in  those  schools. 

The  country  responded  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  the  Liberals,  who  thus  went  into  office 
Sledged  to  imdo  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  former 
ill. 

For  the  Act  of  1902  there  was  no  popular  mandate, 
and  the  one-sided  agreement  whereby  the  Church 
retained  the  management  of  its  schools,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  keeping  its  buildings  in  repair,  was  re- 
pudiated at  the  general  election  early  in  1906. 

Education  Bill  of  1906. 

The  result  was  the  Education  Bill  of  1906,  which 
has  just  (June,  1906)  passed  its  third  and  final 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  is  about  to  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  where,  no  doubt,  strong  opposition,  especially 
upon  the  part  of  the  bishops,  awaits  it. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  bill  is  the  com- 
plete nationalization  of  the  English  primary  or 
public  elememary  schools.  It  states  tnat  "After 
the  1st  of  January,  1908,  a  school  shall  not  be 
recognized  as  a  public  elementary  school  unless  it 
is  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  au- 
thority." 

Section  8. 

The  most  fiercely  opposed  clause  is  Section  8, 
providing  for  the  compulsory  sale  or  lease  of  volun- 
tary schools  held  under  trust.  (A  million  pounds 
sterling  is  proposed  to  be  given,  as  needed  for  the 
up-keep  of  these  buildings.  Sir  W.  Anson  thinks 
this  sum  is  inadequate.) 

The  Journal  of  Education  (England)  sums  up  the 
situation  in  the  following  words:  "What  the  Bill 
says  (to  Denominational  Schools)  is  'Come  to  terms, 
if  you  can,  with  your  local  authority.  If,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  you  fail  to  strike  a  bargain,  your 
case  must  come  before  a  legal  commission.  K  you 
can  satisfy  this  commission  that  you  can  give  effect 
to  your  trust,  you  will  be  left  in  possession;  if  you 
cannot  give  a  sufficient  guarantee,  they  will  award 
you  such  compensation  as  they  think  just,  for 
handing  over  your  school'  [to  the  local  authority]/' 


Section  4. 

The  Bill  recognizes  three  types  of  schools:  (1) 
Denominational,  with  "extended  facilities";  (2) 
Undenominational;  (3)  Mixed.  (1)  Relates  to 
what  is  termed  "extended  facilities."  It  is  avow- 
edly a  concession  to  the  Catholics  (Anglican  and 
Roman),  but  does  not  satisfy  either  party.  Two 
mass  meetings  of  protest  have  already  been  held  at 
the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  and  others  thruout  the 
coimtry.    It  states: 

"In  towns  or  urban  districts  with  over  5,000  in- 
habitants, if  the  local  authority  consents  or  ap- 
proves, and  if  four-fifths  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  attending  request  it,  and  if  there  is  another 
school  conveniently  near,  definite  denominational 
instruction  may  be  given  in  the  time  which  would 
ordinarily  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  imdenomi- 
national  religion.  This  teaching  may  be  given  by  the 
regular  teacheis  of  the  school,  who  may,  or  may 
not  be,  qualified  to  give  it,  as  no  tests  of  the  teachers' 
religious  belief,  are  to  be  allowed.  This  denomina- 
tional, instruction  must  be  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  denomination." 

(2)  In  the  old  Board  or  Provided  School  un- 
denominational religious  teaching,  with  a  con- 
science clause,  was  the  rule.  This  is  to  continue  in 
these  schools. 

(3    The  third  type  or  class  of  schools  is  meant  to 
meet  the  case  of  small  places  having  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  where  there  is  probably  only  a  single 
Volimtary    School.     Here    the    imdenomination^ 
teaching  is  to  be  given  three  times  a  week,  while 
twice  a  week  denominational  teaching  may  be  given, 
if  wished  for  by  the  parents;  the  religious  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the  denomination, 
and  by  outside  teachers.    This  is  greatly  opposed 
both  by  the  religious  bodies  and  also  by  many  of 
the  teachers,  who  highly  value  the  privilege  of  set— 
ting  the  highest  ideals  before  their  children,  and 
striving  directly  to  influence  them  to  choose  and  do- 
the   right.    They   object   to   an   outside    teachei* 
coming  in  to  supersede  them  in  this  distinctly  re — 
ligious  work. 

Local  Mana  jen. 

The  Act  of  1902  led  to  more  and  more  centrali- 
zation of  the  control  of  the  schools,  and  of  less  of 
power  and  consequent  interest,  on  the  part  of  the 
local  managers  of  the  public  elementary  schools. 
The  present  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  by  delegatmg 
to  the  managers  powers  and  duties,  connect ea  with 
the  management  of  the  schools,  other  than  the  ap- 
pointment, salaries,  and  dismissal  of  teachers. 

The  value  and  humanizing  influence  of  the  local 
managers,  who  volimtarily  give  their  time,  thougbtt 
and  energies  to  the  schools,  is  sometimes  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  They  form  a  link  between  the  central 
authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  teachers, 
parents,  and  children  on  the  other  hand.  Their 
tactful  sympathy,  helpful  appreciation,  and  kindly 
encoiiragement  are  often  invaluable  to  both  teachers 
and  children,  while  their  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  and  with  the  special  circumstances 
and  environment  of  their  schools,  is  no  less  valuable 
to  the  local  authority. 

Cost  of  Bill. 

The  cost  of  the  new  Act  will  throw  an  increased 
burden  upon  the  ratepayer  and  taxpayer,  but,  to 
again  quote  The  Journal  of  Education,  "It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  country,  and  speaks  well  for  the  public 
spirit  of  the  present  time,  that  we  bear  little  of  com- 
plaint or  opposition  on  that  score.'' 

CTo  be  continued  next  week.) 
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A  High  School  Course  in  College  English.    11. 

SECOND  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 

(1906-1911.) 
By  Maud  Elma  Kingsley,  Maine. 

(Continued  from  The  School  Journal  of  September  29,  page  239.) 


Textrbook  Work. 


Reading. 


Topics  for  Special  Study. 


29.  The  "End-of-the-Century" 
Period  in  English  Literature. 

30.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
{Narrative  Poem.) 


31.  Development    of    Fiction    in 
America. 

32.  First  American  Novelists. 

33.  Review  1  and  2. 

34.  HAWTHORNE. 


35.  Review  9,  10,  11. 


The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
(A  Novel.) 


As  You  Like  It. 
(A  Comedy.) 


36.  Review  6  and  7. 

37.  CHARLES  LAMB. 


Essays  of  Elia. 


1.  Classification  of  Poetical  Com- 

position. 

2.  Peculiarities  in  the  style  and 

treatment  of  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
turn. 

3.  Exquisite  Passages  from  Sohrab 

and  Rustum. 

4.  Nature  Pictures  from  the  Poem. 

1.  New  England  Witchcraft. 

2.  Hawthorne's    Peculiarities    of 

Style. 

3.  Types    of    Character    in    The 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

4.  The  Home  of  the  Seven  Gables 

Compared    as    to    treatment 
with  Cranford. 

1.  Plot  and  Plot  Development  of 

As  You  Like  It 

2.  As  You  Like  It  Compared  as  to 

treatment  with  The  Merchant 
of  Venice. 

3.  Literary  Charm  of  As  You  Like 

It. 

4.  Character  Study. 

1.  English  Essa3rists. 

2.  Lamb's  Place  in  Literature. 

3.  The  Literary  Charm  of  Essays 

of  Elia. 

4.  Essays  of  Elia  Compared  as  to 

treatment  and  style  with  The 
Sketch  Book. 

5.  The  Essay  as  a  Distinct  Form  of 

Literary  Composition. 

6.  Essays  of  Elia  autobiographical. 


SECOND  YEAR— SECOND  TERM. 


Text-book  Work. 

.  Reading. 

Topics  for  Special  Study. 

38. 

Character  of  American  Litera- 

The Farewell  Address. 

1. 

Political     Situation     Inspiring 

ture  during  the  Revolution- 

(Oration) 

both  Speeches. 

ary  Period. 

Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

2. 

Characteristics  of  an  Oration. 

39. 

Review  1. 

3. 

The  Two  Speeches  Compared 

40. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

and  Discussed  as  to  Literary 

41. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Merits. 

42. 

Review  29. 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

1. 

The  Arthurian  Legend. 

43. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

(Narrative  Poems.) 

2. 

Idylls  of  the  King  Compared  as 
to  Treatment  with  Sohrab  and 

Rustum;  as    to    theme    with 

Miles  Standish  and  The  Lady  of 

the  Lake. 

3. 

Discussion  of  the  word  "Idyll." 

44. 

Review  9  and  29. 

Loma  Doone. 

1. 

Class  of  Fiction  to  which  Loma 

45. 

RICHARD  BLACKMORE. 

(A  Novel.) 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Doone  belongs. 

The  Scene  and  Scenery  of  Loma 
Doone. 

Loma  Doone  a  Literary  Mas- 
terpiece. 

Lorna  Doone  Compared  as  to 
Treatment   and   Theme  with 
Cranford  and    The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables. 
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SECOND  YEAR— THIRD  TERM. 


Textrbook  Work. 


Reading. 


Topics  for  Special  Study. 


46.  Review  7  and  27. 

47.  THOMAS  DEQUINCEY. 


Joan  of  Arc 

and 
The  English  MailrCoach. 


48.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

49.  The  Age  of  Johnson. 

50.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


The  Deserted  Village. 
(Didactic  Poem.) 


51.  Review  9,  10,  11. 


Twelfth  Night. 


51.  Review  4. 

52.  JOHN  MILTON. 


Milton's  Minor  Poems. 
(Lyric  Poems.) 


12. 

13. 
4. 


3. 


Historical  Basis  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Style  and  Treatment  of  Joan  of 

Arc. 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Essays. 
Peculiarities  of  Style  in   The 

English  Mail  Coach. 
The  Two  Essays  Compared  as  to 

style  and  Treatment  with  The 

Sketch  Book  and  Essays  of  Elia. 

Classification  of  Poetical  Com- 
position. 

Characteristics  of  Didactic  Poe- 
trv 

Plan  of  The  Deserted  Vittage. 

The  Political  Economy  of  The 
Deserted  Village. 

Literary  Charm  and  ExceUences 
of  the  Poem. 

Twelfth  Night  Festivities. 

Plot  and  Plot  Development  of 
Twelfth  Night  Compared  with 
The  Merchant  of  Venicesnd  As 
You  Like  It. 

Elizabethan  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms Studied  ^from^Tiorf/it 
Night. 

Lyric  Poetry;  the  Elegy. 

UAUegro  and  //  Penseroso  Com- 
panion Poems. 

Nature  Pictures  and  Images 
from  the  Poems. 

Characteristics  of  a  Masque. 

Allegorical  Interpretation  of 
Comus. 

Literary  Criticism  of  the  Poems. 


One  of  Caesar's  Camps. 

The  archeologist's  pick  is  continually  making 
its  way  into  the  past,  and  bringing  to  light  the 
works  and  wajrs  of  the  ancients.  The  latest  point 
of  attack  is  Alesia,  the  Gallic  stronghold  where 
Vercingetorix  made  his  last  stand  against  Julius 
Caesar.  The  work,  arduous  and  extensive,  is 
undertaken  by  a  French  historical  association.  An 
account  of  the  place  and  its  prospects  is  printed  in 
the  Boston  Transcript. 

For  many  centuries  the  site  of  Alesia  was  uncer- 
tain. All  questions  in  regard  to  its  locality,  how- 
ever, were  set  at  rest  by  Napoleon  III.,  who  made 
excavations  in  a  plain  just  beneath  the  plateau  of 
Mont-Auxois,  not  far  from  Dijon.  Relying  on  an 
old  monkish  narrative  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar,  Napoleon  searched  for  traces  of  Caesar's 
siege-works,  and  found  them  just  where  the  records 
said  they  were,  and  in  just  the  form  described.  He 
sdso  found  places  where  Caesar  had  stabled  his 
horses,  close  to  the  river.  Even  in  their  smallest 
detail  the  remains  tallied  so  exactly  with  the  record 
tbsit  there  could  no  longer  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as 
to  the  situation  of  Alesia. 

Tho  Napoleon  III.  imearthed  Caesar's  camp  in 
the  plain,  he  left  the  top  of  Mont-Auxois  imtoucned, 
and  it  is  there  the  Semur  Archeological  Society  will 
carry  out  its  work.  To-day,  the  entire  plateau  is 
covered  with  corn-fields  and  potato  patches.    Be- 


neath, to  be  revealed,  one  may  picture  a  Gallo- 
Roman  oppidum,  with  its  temples,  its  theaters,  its 
baths,  its  palaces,  its  amphitheater,  and  its  fcnxim. 

There  are  enough  evidences  to  prove  that  the 
dream  of  the  archeologist  is  foimded  on  fact.  Heaps 
of  coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  have  been  acci- 
dentally unearthed  on  top  of  Mont-Auxois.  Jewels, 
weapons,  bronzes,  significant  inscriptions — one  in 
pure  Latin,  dating  from  the  first  century— have 
been  discovered. 

Last  September  a  congress  of  archeologists  and 
historians  assembled  at  Alise.  To  impress  them 
with  the  importance  of  the  forthcoming  excava- 
tions the  superintendent  of  Napoleon's  operations 
had  several  trenches  dug,  absolutely  at  random, 
in  the  corn-fields.  One  of  these  trenches  laid  bare 
the  porch  of  a  Roman  theater.  A  shallow  ditch, 
nowhere  more  than  a  vard  deep,  was  made  dear 
across  the  plateau.  This  brought  to  light  walls, 
wells,  pavements,  to  say  nothing  of  medallions, 
pottery,  and  fragments  of  statuary. 

It  is  not  merely  to  recover  lost  vestiges  of  Roman 
Gaul  that  Mont-Auxois  is  to  be  explored.  The 
French  archeologists  look  for  renmants  of  a  pre- 
Roman  Alesia.  A  legend  makes  Hercules  the  foun- 
der of  the  ancient  city.  Students  connect  it  with 
Phoenician  settlers,  one  thousand  years  btfore  tibe 
Christian  era.  Older  still,  the  name  is  traced  to 
an  Iberian  source.  ^  \ 
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Western  School  Notes. 

By  Mary  Richards  Gray. 

Mr.  Thomas  0.  Crawford,  twice  elected  by  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Sdioolfl  in  Alameda  County,  is  to  run  again  for 
the  position  as  the  candidate  of  the  Independence 
League.  A  native  of  Maine,  he  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  schools  in  California,  and  has  brought 
himself  into  prominence  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
industrial  education  and  manual  training  as  great 
factors  in  the  development  of  children.  Thruout 
Alameda  County,  and  particularly  in  Oakland, 
where  Mr.  Crawford  has  his  home,  he  has  thoroly 
incorporated  these  ideas  in  the  common  school 
system. 

Because  of  the  enforced  vacation  in  April  and 
May  the  School  Board  of  Berkeley  decided  to  cut 
out  the  usual  Christmas  vacation,  but  not  only 
pupils,  but  parents  also,  object  to  this,  and  have 
expressed  their  views  on  the  subject  by  circulating 
petitions  asking  for  the  mid-winter  holiday. 

The  aged  mother  of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  the 
eminent  scientist  who  resides  at  Santa  Rosa,  is 
faiUng  very  fast  it  is  said.  She  was  the  first  who 
nurtured  in  her  son  a  love  of  flowers,  and  often  tells 
how  the  pressing  of  a  blossom  into  his  baby  fingers 
would  suffice  to  drive  away  tears. 

Foreigners  the  world  over  admit  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  idea  of  inculcating  new  life  into  British 
schools,  five  hundred  teachers  are  to  torn*  om*  coim- 
try  studying  our  educational  institutions.  The 
five  hundrea  are  to  represent  every  class  from 
kindergartens  to  the  great  universities.  Ireland 
wants  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  permits,  and 
Wales  more  than  her  alloted  number.  Members 
of  Parliament  have  offered  to  help  defray  expenses. 
The  London  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacinc  and 
the  Santa  Fe,  are  at  work  trying  to  induce  as  many 
of  these  teachers,  who  are  to  come  in  small  parties, 
between  November  and  March,  as  possible  to  tour 
the  West,  California  in  particular. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  School  Directors  have 
adopted  resolutions  calling  on  the  Supervisors  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  bond-issue 
schools  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  these  being  speci- 
fically mentioned  in  addition  to  the  twelve  asked 
for  on  the  22d  of  August.  These  two  sets  of  build- 
ings include  all  the  bond-issue  schools  to  be  erected, 
excq;>t  the  one  designed  to  house  the  Lowell  High 
School  and  the  Girls'  High  School  under  one  roof. 
The  proposition  combining  these  two  schools  is  to 
come  up  for  consideration  very  soon.  . 

The  teachers  of  San  Francisco  are  still  clamoring 
(or  their  salaries  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  the 
present  year.  Their  grievance  is  that  they  have 
nad  vacations  forced  upon  them  and  are  being 
docked  for  these  vacations.  Recently  there  has 
been  another  vacation,  not  the  usual  one  scheduled 
for  October,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
teachers'  salaries  is  being  turned  into  other  chan- 
nels. Thev  have  back  of  them  the  charter  and 
political  code.  The  former  provides  that  the  sala- 
ries shall  be  paid  in  twelve  monthly  payments; 
the  latter  that  ''out  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund 
shall  be  paid  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  holding  in 
the  fiscal  year,  positions  which  existed  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscisd  year.  No  other  demands  whatsoever 
shall  be  paid  out  of  such  fund.  The  allowance, 
audit,  or  payment  out  of  a  teacher's  salary  fund  in 
violation  of  this  act,  may  be  enjoined  by  the  suit 
of  any  teacher  whose  salary  is  payable  from  said 
fund." 

The  sum  of  $1,160,000  was  set  aside  for  salaries 
for  this  present  year,  and  the  teachers  object  to  a 
cut.    Those  receiving  ordinarily  $600  a  year  will 


get  docked  $180,  day  teachers,  one-sixth  of  their 
yearly  sakuy,  high  school  teachers  two-fUths  of  the 
regular  amount.  This  month  there  are  some  who 
wul  get  only  $25.  Those  in  authority  say  that  if 
the  money  can  be  found  they  are  willing  to  grant 
it  to  the  teachers  who  are  within  their  rights  in 
demanding  full  payment  for  their  services.  The 
matter  has  been  laid  before  Mayor  Schmitz  to  be 
settled  before  he  starts  off  for  a  trip  to  Europe. 

On  the  first  of  October  there  was  a  general  change 
around  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  occasioned  by 
the  opening  of  several  new  schools  and  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Chinese  Primary  School,  now  called  "The 
Oriental  Public  School."  This  is  a  step  in  the  up- 
building of  Chinatown.  As  Portsmouth  Square 
is  to  be  filled  with  temporary  refugee  shacks  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  many  Chinese  will  be  quar- 
tered in  tiiem. 

The  Nutley,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Education  authorized 
Superintendent  Meredith  to  take  whatever  methods 
he  chose  to  raise  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  San 
Francisco  schools.  Mr.  Meredith  has  decided  to 
set  aside  a  special  day  to  take  up  a  collection.  No 
child  in  the  grammar  grades  will  be  allowed  to  give 
more  than  five  cents,  and  in  the  high  schools  more 
than  ten  cents.  Besides  asking  for  contributions 
from  teachers,  the  Board  will  ask  for  donations 
from  patrons  of  the  free  lectures  which  are  given 
under  its  auspices  at  the  Park  School  Auditorium. 

Professors  George  Davidson,  A.  0.  Leuschner, 
George  Louderbach,  of  the  California  State  Uni- 
versity, T.  J.  McAdee,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
Father  Richard,  met  September  27  in  the  California, 
in  Union  Square,  and  organized  "The  Seismological 
Society  of  America."  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  regarding  seis- 
mic disturbances  the  world  over.  Membership  of 
four  classes — ^patrons,  active,  life,  and  honorary — 
is  open  to  every  one. 

Tne  Board  of  Education  estimates  that  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  schools  during  the  time  they  were 
used  as  headquarters  and  storehouses  for  the  relief 
committee,  was  $6,654.  Window  glass  was  broken, 
chairs,  desks,  and  even  stoves  were  carried  off.  The 
committee  to  whom  the  bill  was  presented  offered 
to  settle  for  $400,  an  offer  which  was  not  accepted. 
The  Board  of  Education  propose  going  before  the 
committee  in  a  body  and  stating  their  claim  which 
they  say  is  very  conservative. 

Lincoln  Post  No.  1,  G.  A.  R.,  has  presented  the 
Clement  Granmiar  School  with  a  handsome  Ameri- 
can flag.  On  Monday,  October  1,  flag  raising  exer- 
cises took  place  at  the  school  on  Geary  Street. 

The  State  University  of  Utah  is  planning  to  in- 
corporate with  the  State  Agricultural  College  after 
the  plan  of  the  University  of  California.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Governor  to  inauire  into 
the  feasibility  of  uniting  these  institutions  nave  just 
tendered  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  plan  means 
the  saving  of  over  one  million  dollars  in  fifteen  years. 
This  saving  will  result  from  the  use  of  one  instead 
of  two  sets  of  apparatus  now  required  to  operate 
the  two  institutions.  And,  too,  the  committee 
says  that  where  an  agricultural  college  is  made  part 
of  a  university,  with  "culture"  and  engineering 
colleges,  the  growth  of  the  former  equals  that  of 
the  latter.    Without  doubt  the  schools  will  unite. 


Sweetness  and  light  are  best  for  the  pupils.  They 
are  best  for  the  teacher,  too.  The  habitual  thinking 
and  saying  things  that  spread  joy  abroad  is  a 
special  acquisition  that  neither  money  nor  labor  can 
supply.  It  was  this  habit  that  developed  a  Francis 
of  Assisi,  a  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Maud  Ballington 
Booth.  The  world  is  a  better  place  to  be  in  because 
of  the  loving  thoughts  lived  by  these  great  souls. 
They  did  more  for  mankind  than  Caasar,  Napoleon, 

or  UXBBUB. 
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Morey's  Outline  op  Ancient  History.  By  William  C. 
Morey,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  University 
of  Rochester.  Author  of  Outlines  of  Roman  History,  Out- 
lines of  Greek  History,  etc.  In  this  book.  Professor  liorev 
has  successfully  followed  the  plan  of  treatment  of  his  Greek 
and  Roman  histories,  but  while  the  present  volume  covers 
the  same  ground,  it  supplies  the  need  of  a  one  volume  course 
in  Ancient  History,  meeting  fully  the  college  entrance 
requirements,  lor  schools  which  cannot  devote  more  time 
to  the  subject.  The  matter  is  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the 
historical  relations  of  the  countries  treated,  and  the  contri- 
butions which  each  has  made  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 
The  siages  in  the  growth  of  ancient  civilization  are  clearly 
shown.  The  history  of  the  Oriental  countries  iUustrates 
the  beginnings  of  man's  industrial  life,  and  the  initial  stages 
in  religion,  art,  and  science.  The  Greek  world  is  treated  as 
especially  distinguished  for  the  growth  of  political  liberty 
and  of  a  high  svage  of  culture.  In  describing  Rome,  em- 
phasis is  laiQ  on  tne  Roman  genius  for  organization,  and  the 
development  of  a  universal  system  of  government  and  law. 
While  the  bpok  is  written  m  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner, 
it  develops  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  scientific  spirit,  indicating 
the  relation  of  special  facts  to  general  movements,  and  of 
these  latter  to  tne  growth  of  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions. The  topical  method  of  treatment  is  followed 
thruout.  Irrelevant  matter  has  been  excluded,  and  the 
facts  selected  carefully  arranged.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  of  a  high  order  ot  merit.  The  helps  to  pupils 
include  a  synopsis  for  review  and  a  list  of  references  for 
reading  at  the  end  of  each  chapter^  and  a  series  of  twenty- 
one  '* Progressive  Maps"  which  indicate  important  geo- 
graphical change.  (Half  leather,  8vo.,  550  pages,  with 
maps  and  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.) 

Modern  Business  English,  by  Carrie  J.  Smith  and  D.  D. 
Mayne  is  heartily  commended  for  consideration  to  business 
schools  and  colleges,  to  the  young  men  and  young  women 
in  business  or  planning  to  enter  upon  business  pursuits,  and 
to  any  otners  who  are  desirous  or  mastering  what  the  title 
of  the  book  suggests — modem  business  English.  It  is 
unique,  practical,  and  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with 
material  that  is  seimible. 

A  few  of  the  chapter  titles  will  suggest  the  character  of 
the  contents:  Letter-writing;  the  sentence;  the  form  of  a 
business  letter;  parts  of  the  letter  in  detail;  parts  of  the 
sentence;  the  body  of  the  letter ;  the  elements  of  the 
sentence;  variety  of  expression;  folding  a  letter;  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence;  drill  on  kinds  of  sentences;  qualities 
of  a  good  business  letter;  rules  for  the  comma;  parts  of 
speech;  letters  of  inquiry;  orders;  dunning  letters;  re- 
mittances; letters  of  application;  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion; telegrams;  how  letters  are  filed;  restrictive  and 
non-restrictive  clauses;  informal  social  letters;  want  adver- 
tisements; descriptive  writing;  prepositions,  et<;.,  etc.  But 
in  naming  these  titles  the  half  has  not  been  told.  It  is  the 
general  applicability  of  the  material  to  every-day  business 
me  that  makes  the  value  of  the  book.  (Powers  &  Lyons, 
Chicago  and  New  York.'^ 

Three  essays  by  Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Moniat,  and  which  were  later  partly  incorporated  in 
the  author's  Erkenntniss  und  Irrthum  Skizzen  zur  Psycho^ 
logic  der  Forschung,  have  been  translated  by  Thomas  J. 
McCormack,  principal  of  the  La  Salle-Peru  Township  High 
School.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  Space  and  Geometry 
IN  THE  Light  op  Physiological,  Psychological  and 
Physical  Inquiry.  Dr.  Mach  treats  of  the  errors  in  our 
conceptions  of  space,  which  have  crept  in  thru  our  senses, 
and  tnru  such  feelings  as  ''upness,"  ''downness,"  ''famess," 
and  the  like.  That  such  feelings  have  been  present  in  our 
concept  of  space  and  have  materially  modified  our  systems 
of  measurement  is  clearly  demonstrated.  As  Dr.  Mach 
expresses  it,  "Our  notions  of  space  are  rooted  in  our  physio- 
logical organism.  Geometric  concepts  are  the  proauct  of 
the  idealization  of  physical  experiences  of  space.  Systems 
of  Geometry,  finally,  orignate  in  the  loaical  classification  of 
the  conceptional  materials  so  obtained.'*^  (Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Chicago.) 

In  the  New  Century  Series  appears  the  Quincy  Word 
List,  revised  by  Frank  E.  Parlin,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Quincy,  Mass.  The  words  are  divided  into  ei^ht 
yearly  lists  with  a  supplementary  list.  There  are  also  lists 
of  **  Words  Often  Mispronounced,"  "  Words  Frequently  Con- 
founded," "Homonyms,"  etc.  In  the  very  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  which  precede  the  lists  of  words,  there  oc- 
curs this  paragraph: 

"Aim  not  only  to  secure  correct  spelling,  but  the  incor- 
poration of  the  words  into  the  pupils'  working  vocabulary. 
The  teacher  should  not  be  satisned  with  merely  the  correct 
arrangement  of  letters  in  a  word,  but  should  help  the  pupil 
to  its  accepted  meaninflpB  and  intelligent  use."  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  ft  Co»  New  York,  Kwton,  Chicago.) 


That  80  few  men  and  women  of  to-day  do  or  indeed  can 
read  the  clanics  in  the  original,  is  a  fact  often  noted  and 
deplored.  We  feel,  however,  that  we  have  some  excuse. 
The  first  steps  were  so  hard  and  so  disagreeable  that  we 
hurried  thru  them  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when  we  reached 
the  actual  reading  of  the  languages  we  had  been  stniggUng 
with,  were  already  preiudiced  against  them.  This  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  metnods  of  teaching  then  in  vogue  and 
the  text-books  used.  The  aim  of  these  books  seemed  to  be 
to  cram  down  the  throat  of  the  beginner  the  complete  gram- 
mar of  a  language,  without  thought  of  the  mental  indigestion 
which  must  ensue. 

Alexander  J.  Inglis  and  Virgil  Prettyman,  both  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  of  New  York  City,  have  prepared  a 
First  Book  in  Latin,  which  is  far  removed  from  this  old 
ideal;  the  lessons  progress  fi:radually  and  systematically, 
and  when  the  end  of  the  book  has  been  reached  the  pupil  has 
covered  all  the  grammatical  points  necessary  or  in  fact  wise 
for  one  who  is  to  commence  the  reading  of^  Caesar  or  other 
easy  Latin.  The  vocabulary  which  he  nas  acquired  is  one 
which  will  be  of  the  most  aid  to  him  in  his  first  plunge  into 
the  classics,  and  wiU  serve  as  a  sound  foundation  for  building 
up  a  full  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  appendices 
contain  a  general  summary  of  the  rules  given  thruout  the 
text,  and  paradigms  presenting  the  inflections  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech  in  orderly  form.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson  has  collected  a  number  of  his  short 
stories  into  a  small  volume  entitled  The  War  of  1812,  which 
appears  in  the  Stories  of  Colony  and  Nation  series. 
Tne  stories,  which  are  all  founded  on  historic  fact,  are  full 
of  life  and  interest.  Many  of  the  stories  have  to  do  with 
almost  unremembered  heroes,  whose  bravery,  coolness,  and 
resourcefulness,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  American 
boy  and  girl. 

Others  relate  instances  in  the  lives  of  men  prominent  in 
the  count's  history.  Among  these  are  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  Winfield  Scott,  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  comparison  to  its  importance  little  has  been  written 
about  our  second  war  with  England,  which  is  available  for 
young  folks.  When  we  consider  how  severe  a  test  of  our 
ability  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  as  a  nation  this  was,  and  h'^w 
well  we  pa£»ed  thru  it,  the  importance  of  interesting  pupils 
in  this  period  wiU  be  evident.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 
New  York.) 

Edward  S.  Morse,  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  written  a  delightfull^r  interesting  book  on  Mars 
AND  ITS  Mystery.  Mr.  Morse,  in  his  preface,  argues  that 
one  "familiar  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  the  surface  features  of  the  E2artli| 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  and 
capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  evidence,  is  ouite  as  well 
equipped,  to  examine  and  discuss  the  nature  of  the  markings 
01  Mars  as  the  astronomer."  His  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  based  on  his  observations  made  in  the  Lowell  observatory 
at  FlagKstaff,  Arizona,  where  he  stayed  for  about  a  month, 
usin^  the  great  telescope  every  night  that  observation  was 
possible. 

Mr.  Morse,  in  his  work,  steadily  refused  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Lowell,  in  order  that  he  might  see  how  much  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  trained  astronomers  would  appear  to  an  avera^ 
man,  and  how  they  would  impress  such  a  man.  After  this 
he  studied  more  carefully  the  various  theories  formulated 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  lines  which  exist  on  Mars,  and 
many  of  which  the  author  had  himself  seen. 
'  His  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  theories  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  make  the  existence  of  intelligent  life  upon 
the  planet  seem  ridiculous,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Percival  Lowell,  with  which  he  heads  one  of  his  chaptera: 
"Snow  caps  of  solid  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  planet  cracked  in  a 
positively  monomaniacal  manner,  meteors  ploiighing  tracks 
across  its  surface  with  such  mathematical  precision  that  they 
must  have  been  educated  to  the  performance,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  on,  in  hypothesis  each  more  astounding  than  its 
predecessor,  commend  themselves  to  man,  if  only  by  sacli 
means  he  may  escape  the  admission  of  anything  approaching 
his  kind."     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.) 

The  series  of  Blodgett  Readers,  by  Frances  E.  Blodgett 
and  Andrew  B.  Blodgett,  the  latter  Superintendent  fA 
Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  now  includes  a  Third  Reader. 
The  authors  in  this  series  of  readers  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  gradation  so  careful  that  the  pupils  will  not  exnerience 
difficulty  as  they  advance.  In  the  preface  their  objeet  is 
well  expressed:  "Following  the  plan  of  the  three  books  of 
the  series  already  published,  the  aim  has  been  to  present 
reading  matter  that  is  interesting  and  instructive,  ana  at  the 
same  time  adapted  to  the  age  and  comprehension  of  the 
pupils  of  this  grade.  It  is  selected  from  the  best  available 
literature.  A  number  of  the  stories  will  lead  to  discussion 
and  investigation  along  the  lines  of  geography,  bicyraphy, 
histoiy,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  the  usuaTactivi- 
ties  of  adult  life,  about  which  children  think  and  wonder." 
The  Third  Reader  is  well  illustrated,  is  attractive  in  form,  and 
is  clearly  printed  in  lai^ge  type.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York.) 
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President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  in  address- 
ing the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  at  the 
opening  of  the  College,  uiged  them  not  to 
biuner  their  educational  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  in  the  form  of  card- 
playing,  entertaining,  and  theaters.  Of 
the  former  she  speaks  in  the  following 
terms:  "Card  playing  is,  all  right  for 
old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ^who,  nearing 
the  end  of  life,  have  little  to  do,  but  you 
young  women  are  at  the  outset,  and  have 
a  dehnite  work  before  you  and  have  an 
aim  in  life,  so  it  is  foolish  to  waste  val- 
uable time  in  such  profitless  ways." 


Mrs.  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation,  has 
induced  some  ot  the  school  trustees  to 
start  a  movement  for  investigation  into 
the  methods  of  ventilation  in  tne  schools. 
In  a  number  of  schools,  even  where 
expensive  plants  have  been  established 
for  the  purpose,  the  ventilation,  it  is 
claimed,  is  poorly  managed. 


The  teachers  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  an  advance  of 
salaries.  This  is  the  result  of  a  report  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
School  Board  to  consider  an  increase  of 
salaries  in  certain  grades.  The  com- 
mittee, after  its  investigation,  advised 
an  advance  for  aU  grades. 


The  following  changes  in  the  staff 'of 
the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment have  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  State  Commissioner:  J. 
M.  Thompson,  of  Penn  Yan,  lecturer  at 
Farmers'  Institute,  becomes  institute 
conductor,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000;  £.  C. 
Jones,  of  Albany,  is  promoted  from  the 
position  of  examiner  in  pedagogy  to  be 
a  lecturer  at  Farmer's  institute,  salary 
$2,500;  Miss  J.  K.  Weatherlow,  exam- 
iner in  English,  is  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  instructor  in  English  at  Teacners' 
Institute. 


At  the  beginning  of  this,  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  total  enrolment  is  741,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  University.  A  number 
of  additions  to  the  faculty  have  been 
made,  as  follows:  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics, Dr.  Thomas  Walker  Page,  of  the 
University  of  California;  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bunting,  of 
Johns  Hopkins;  Professor  of  Log^ic  and 
P^chology,  Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne,  of 
William  and  Mary  College;  Associate 
Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Litera- 
ture, Dr.  W.  M.  Forrest,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  as  adjunct  professors, 
C.  M.  Byrnes,  L.  G.  Haxtan,  and  E.  B. 
Setzler. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  on  October  6, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Vice- 
president,  C.  B.  Cook,  Allen  School,  and 
H.  W.  Fisher,  Washington  School;  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  (two  vacancies) 
Mary  E.  Norman,  Grant  School,  and 
Belle  S.  McMillen,  Sterrett  School;  sec- 
retary. Margaret  Johnson,  Highland 
School.  Supt.  Samuel  Andrews  is  presi- 
dent  {exrofjicio). 

There  are  many  important  uses  for 
antikamnia  tablets.  Everybody  who  is 
out  in  the  sun  should  take  an  antikamnia 
tablet  at  breakfast  and  avoid  entirely 
that  demoralizing  headache  which  fre- 
quently mars  the  pleasure  of  an  outing. 
'This  applies  equally  to  women  on  shop- 
ping tours  ana  especially  to  those  who 
Invariably  come  home  cross  and  out  of 
sorts,  witn  a  wretched  "sightseers'  head- 
ache."—TAs  CtopsrofM. 


A  discussion  has  arisen  in  Philadel-  Last  week  the  Pittsbuig  Teachers' 
phia  regarding  the  admission  of  boys  to  Institute  held  its  annual  meeting  for  re- 
the  Traaes  School  before  they  are  iiiteen  organization.  The  assembly  was  ad- 
years  of  age.  It  is  argued  by  many  dressed  by  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
that,  as  cnildren  must,  according  to  who  recently  resigned  from  the  faculty 
law,  begin  their  schooling  at  six,  by  the  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
time  they  are  thirteen  most  of  them  take  charge  of  the  public  schools  of 
have  passed  the  sixth  year  and  are  fitted  Philadelphia.  His  subject  was  ''Cur- 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  Trades  School,  rent  Educational  Problems."  The  In- 
It  is  at  this  point,  the  end  of  the  sixth  stitute  has  about  1,200  members. 

year,  that  most  of  those  not  intending  

to  go  thru  the  high  school  drop  out.  The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  are  to  be 
They  would  be  less  likely  to  do  this  if  congratulated  upon  the  growth  of  their 
they  could  enter  this  school  without  Retirement  Fund.  At  the  recent  meet- 
waiting  imtil  they  are  fifteen.  The  ing  in  Trenton,  Hon.  Frank  O.  Brigss, 
work  required  is  in  no  way  too  difficult  State  Treasurer  and  custodian  of  the 
for  them,  and  at  seventeen,  after  a  four  fund,  reported  that  it  amounted  to 
years'  course,  they  would  be  fitted  to  $98,000,  of  which  $95,000  was  invested, 
take  up  the  trade  for  which  they  had  and  $3,000  awaited  investment, 
prepared.  

In  California  there  is  a  crying  need 

Philadelphia    is    facing    the    problem  for  more    teachers.     The    Co-operative 

which  has  come  up  at.one  time  or  another  Teachers'  Agency  announces  that  it  is 
in  most  of  the  laige  cities.  It  has  been  short  165  teachers  for  the  fall  term.  The 
estimated  that  2,000  pupils  who  have  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  town  near 
no  claim  on  the^city  are  being  educated  Los  Angeles  had  engaged  twenty-three 
at  its  expense.  I  The  cost  per  pupil  of  teachers.  When  the  day  for  opening 
the  Philadelphia  schools  is  $26.57.  This  arrived  but  three  of  the  number  reported 
means  that  more  than  $50,000  is  being  for  duty,  the  others  having  secured  bet- 
expended  annually  upon  outsiders  and  ter  positions. 

the  Board  of  Education  rightly  feels  that  

it  cannot  afford  the  outlay.  Many  of  the  children  who  were  with- 

drawn  by  their  parents  from  the  Pitt»- 

f  An  ordinance  providing  for  the  erection  buig  public  schools  after  Bishop  Canerin's 
of  twelve  portable  school  buildings,  has  edict  that  Catholic  children  should  attend 
been  favorablv  reported  to  the  city  parochial  schools,  have  returned.  This  is 
council  of  Philadelphia.  The  buildings,  due  to  the  fact  that  mamr  parents  have 
which  will  accommodate  between  forty  secured  the  privilege  of  naving  their 
and  fifty  pupils  each,  will  be  erected  in  children  allowed  to  leave  school  on  cer- 
the  school  yards  in  neighborhoods  where  tain  days  for  religious  instruction. 

the  schools  are   not   sufficiently   large.  

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  A  decided  increase  in  the  school  tax 
of  six  and  sixteen  years  for  whom  there  levy  in  Chicago  is  expected.  A  mem- 
are  not  educational  facilities  is  estimated  ber  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
by  Superintendent  Brumbaugh  to  be  stated  that  $4,000,000  will  be  needed  by 
between  2,000  and  3.000.  Each  of  the  the  building  and  grounds  committee, 
portable  buildings  will  cost  $2,500.  Architect  D.  H.  Perkins,  has  suggested 

that    new    buildings    contain    forty-one 

Mr.  H.  C.  Krebs,  superintendent  of  the  rooms,    instead    of    twenty-seven.     By 

schools  of  North  Plainfield  and  of  Som-  this  means,   he  claims,  the  per  capita 

erset  County,   N.  J.,   rendered  a  most  cost  would  be  $126.83,  which  is  less  than 

encouraging    report    to    State    Superin-  the  cost  of  any  of  the  recent  school  build- 

tendent  C.  J.  Baxter.     The  report  shows  in^  erected  in  the  city. 

a  total  enrolment  of  6,417  in  Somerset       The  adoption  of  the  new  plan  would. 

County.     Daily  attendance  has  increased  however,    necessitate    the    appointment 

twenty-nine  per  cent.,  and  tardiness  has  of    assistant    principals,    as    forty-one 

decreased  by   1,301   cases.    There  is  a  rooms  would  be  more   than    one    man 

marked  average  increase  in  the  salaries  could  look  after. 

paid  to  teachers.     Superintendent  Krebs     /  

also  calls  attention  to  the  willin^essglfadastrial  E/ducation  in  Ceoisia. 

taxation  for  purposes  of  school  improve-  j^  ^g^  Geoi^a  Legislature,  thousands  of 

'"®"'''  children  will  leave  the  factories  on  Jan- 

T*,^  .^«w;«  o/.i«/w.io  ^4  P/.i.fio«.i  OiHtt  ^^^  1»  1^7.  Thruout  the  State  the 
r«lr?  fn  ^inr.^.^^  ^Z  grammar  schools  are  overcrowded  and 

t^Sn  aSiS^  h^L^     T^^^^  £^  niany  of  the  children  will  be  unable  to 

ih!  KniS  nf  ^wrHi«J?«  tTft.JS^h  ^nd  phices.  In  this  grave  condition  of 
the  board  of  school  directors  to  furnish  ^^^  q    q  ^     Jordan,   president  of 

"""^A'^^^^foo^K^^^^^  the  Eagle  and  Pfioenix  Cotton  MUls  and 

WK^  n^n  ani  WoSfwn^^  »  ^^^^^  ^^  prominent  business  men  o 

both  m  Oregon  and  Washington.  Columbus,   hive  come  forward  with  a 

Ten  addresses,  delivered  by  Andrew  S.  ^"^^fo^^l^V^  &^^^^ 
Draper,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Commissioner  of  ^ve  founded  the  secondary  industrial 

Education  for  New  York  State,  have 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Education  Department.  The  titles  in- 
cluded are  the  following:  "The  May- 
flower: Fore  and  Aftj*'  ''America's  Edu- 
cational Debt  to  the  Dutch;"  "The  Uni- 
versity President;"  "Address  at  the  In- 
augural Exereises  of  President  James  at 
the  University  of  Illinois;"  "Remarks 
at  Southern  Educational  Conference, 
Columbia,  S.  C.;"  "Synopsis  of  Remarks 
at  State  Teachers'  Association,  1905,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;"  "Inborn  Qualities  in 
the  Character  of  General  Grant;"  "Fac- 
tors in  the  Making  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession;" "Abstract  of  Remarks  at  New 
York  State  Grange,  1906,  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.;"  "The  Trend  in  American  Edu- 
cation." 


The  Itch  Fiend 

That  is  Salt  Rheum  or  Eczema,— one  of 
the  oatward  manifestations  of  scrofula. 

It  comes  in  itching,  burning,  oozing,  dry- 
ing, and  scaling  patches,  on  the  face,  liead« 
hands,  legs  or  body. 

It  cannot  be  cured  by  oatward  applica- 
tions,—the  blood  mast  be  rid  of  the  im- 
parity to  which  it  is  due. 

Hood'sSarsaparilla 

Has  cared  the  most  persistent  and  difficult 
cases.  Acc^t  no  sabstitute  for  Hood's;  ns 
BobsUtnte  soto  likt  !!• 
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School,  which  will  furnish  a  thoro  training 
in  the  trades  to  the  children  of  the  factory 
operatives.  The  important  industries  of 
Columbus  are  all  represented;  special 
attention  is  naturally  given  to  the  cotton 
industry  in  all  its  branches. 

There  is  need  in  Columbus  for  skilled 
labor  and  the  graduates  will  find  their 
services  in  demand.  The  length  of  the 
course  is  four  years,  and  it  will  include 
in  addition  to  the  distinctively  industrial 
work,  courses  in  shorthand,  domestic 
science,  and  the  like. 

Qirls  to  Have  Pockets. 

In  one  of  the  leading  high  schools  of 
Denver,  the  principal  has  ordered  the 
girls  to  have  pockets  placed  in  their 
oresses.  A  number  of  the  girls  lose 
their  purses  each  oay,  as  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  a  proper  place  to  keep  them. 

That  the  purses  are  returned  to  the 
office  the  principal  considers  a  proof  of 
a  high  stanaard  of  honesty  among  the 
pupils.  ''But,"  he  adds,  "mothers  have 
no  right  to  put  temptation  in  the  way  of 
children  in  that  fastiion." 


\/    High  School  Fraternities. 

A  movement  is  growing  all  over  the 
country  against  high  school  fraternities 
and  secret  societies  of  all  kinds.  Many 
educators  feel  that  these  organizations 
are  inimical  to  the  democratic  spirit 
which  should  characterize  our  public 
schools.  Exclusion  from  these  socie- 
ties is  natuallv  a  cause  of  jealousy  among 
the  pupils.  In  many  places  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  authorities  in  the 
matter.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  public  by  a 
series  of  open  meetings  at  which  both 
sides  of  the  question  were  thoroly  dis- 
cussed. The  committee  there  appointed 
decided  unanimously  against  sucn  socie- 
ties. In  Chicago,  the  University  High 
School  is  requiring  a  pledge  from  the 
pupils,  stating  that  they  do  not,  and  will 
not  belong  to  any  secret  society  while 
members  of  the  school 


Doylestown  Farm  School. 

The  National  Farm  School  at  Doyles- 
town, Pa.,  recently  held  its  *'Fall  Day." 
Many  visitors  attended  the  exercises 
and  inspected  the  beautifully  kept 
grounds  and  buildings.  Among  tne 
speakers  were  ex-Governor  James  A. 
Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  Selieman 
Strause,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Landau. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  teaching 
young  Hebrews  scientific  farming.  Many 
of  the  pupils  go  West  and  teach  the  im- 
migrants constantly  arriving  how  to 
secure  the  best  results  from  their  labor. 


School  Savings  Methods. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
Kan.,  is  considering  a  plan  to  encourage 
pupils  to  start  saving  bank  accounts. 

The  plan  as  in  use  in  a  number  of  cities 
is  as  follows:  One  day  each  week  the 
teacher  receives  the  pennies  and  nickels 
which  the  children  nave  saved  during 
the  week  and  |^ves  them  slips  stating  the 
amount  received.  When  these  slips 
amount  to  a  dollar  the  principal  issues  a 
certificate  to  the  owner,  who  takes  it  to 
the  savings  bank,  redeems  it  and  deposits 
the  dollar. 

The  first  object  is,  of  course,  to  induce 
pupils  to  form  the  habit  of  savine,  but 
in  addition  to  this  there  are  a  numoer  of 
other  benefits  secured,  including  practical 
knowledge  of  banking  methods.  In  a 
number  of  cases  boys  who  had  formed  the 
cigarette  habit  have  eiven  it  up  to  add 
the  money  thev  had  been  spending  in 
this  way  to  tneir  savings.  The  chief 
difficulty  to  be  met  is  deciding  the 
amount  which  must  be  reached  Before 
the  children  are  permitted  to  withdraw 
their  deposits. 


Philadelphia  Ketirement  Fand. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia has  decided  to  ask  the  City 
Council  to  increase  the  item  for  the  re- 
tirement of  teachers  from*  $10,000  to 
$50,000. 

Teachers  wishing  to  join  the  fund,  who 
have  served  for  ten  years  or  less,  will 
contribute  one  per  cent,  of  their  salaries. 
Teachers  who  have  served  for  a  longer 
period  will  contribute  two  per  cent. 

Thirty  years  of  service  will  entitle  the 
members  of  the  fund  to  retire  at  an  an- 
nuity amounting  to  one-half  of  their 
salary  at  the  time  of  retirement  The 
fund  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Philadelphia  expects  to  spend  over 
six  millions  of  dollars  on  public  schools 
next  year.  The  principle  items  are: 
Salaries,  $4,015,000,  new  building  sites, 
$686,972,  repairs  to  schools,  $350,000, 
evening  schools,  $90,000. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which 
these  expenditures  were  decided  upon. 
Secretary  Dick  suggested  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at  Har- 
risburg,  legislation  be  secured  which 
shall  provide  that  the  city's  share  of 
the  State's  appropriations  for  schools  be 
paid  directly  to  tne  Board  of  Education 
instead  of  to  the  city  treasury.  The 
amount  of  money  involved  is  $900,000. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent  of 
schools,  is  very  hopeful  of  the  success  of 
his  eflforts  to  have  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in 
Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis  Teachers'  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  St  Louis 
Society  of  Pedagogy,  was  held  recently 
with  a  large  attendance.  Miss  A.  C. 
Fruchte  is  president,  and  Miss  Kate  L. 
Cunningham,  secretary.  Among  the 
new  features  which  will  mark  the  work 
of  the  Society  this  year  is  a  course  for 
the  study  of  the  education  of  defective 
children,  which  will  include  ethnological 
differences  among  children,  industrial 
training,  and  parental  schools. 

Assistant  Supt.  John  S.  Collins,  in  his 
course  on  the  nistory  of  education,  will 
show  the  gradual  influence  of  certain 
ideas  in  the  development  of  pedagogical 
practice.  There  will  also  be  courses  in 
psychology,  school-room  pedagogy,  lit- 
erature, French,  and  Spanish. 

Other  courses  will  be  started  later  in 
the  season,  and  the  prospects  for  a  pros- 
perous year  are  bright. 

I       An  Interesting  Memorial. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Loomis  family,  who  had  no 
lineal  heirs,  decided  to  leave  as  a  memo- 
rial of  their  family  a  free  educational 
institution.  For  this  purpose  the 
Loomis  homestead  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
was  purchased  from  the  member  of  the 
family  owning  it  at  the  time.  This 
house,  a  part  of  which  was  built  by 
Joseph  Loomis,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
in  this  country,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  1638^  and  which  is  filled  with  many 
interesting  pieces  of  old  furniture  and 
relics,  had  never  before  been  transferred 
by  deed. 

The  trustees  have  already  a  fund  of 
over  a  half  million  dollars  from  the 
Loomis  family,  which  will  be  increased 
upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Loomis, 
of  Chicago,  to  at  least  two  millions. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Institution 
wisely  left  the  determining  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  to  be  done  to  those 
who  should  be  in  charge  of  the  fund  at 
the  time  that  it  is  opened.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  "free  and  ejatu- 
itous  education"  will  be  provided  "for 
all  persons  of  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  upwards  to  twenty  years,"  who  can 
already  read  and  write,  and  are  capable 
of  "resolvinp:  Questions  in  the  four  rules 
of  arithmetic/^  and  who  have  an  ele- 


mentary knowledge  of  grammar  and 
geography. 

In  case  more  students  apply  than  can 
be  accommodated,  preference  will  be 
given,  iirst  to  tnose  of  the  Loomis  family 
and  blood,  then  to  those  of  the  town  of 
Windsor,  and  next  to  those  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

At  present  it  seems  likely  that  some 
biaach  or  branches  of  tecnmcal  instruc- 
tion will  be  decided  upon,  as  this  tield 
otters  g^reat  opportunity  for  uaefulneas. 

As  tne  amount  of  money  now  neid  Dy 
the  corporation  is  suthciencly  large,  steps 
will  shortly  be  taken  toward  preparing 
the  grounos,  etc.,  for  the  opening  of  the 
school. 


Corporal  Panishment  for  St.  ?anl 

The  St.  Paul  2>cnool  board  Has  adopted 
a  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Heeter 
in  favor  of  corporal  punishment.  Tliis 
can  be  administered  only  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  after  penmsBion  in 
writing  has  been  obtained  from  the 
parents  or  guardian  of  the  pupiL 

Mr.  L.  S.  Heeter,  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Paul  schools  was  for- 
merly assistant  supenntendent  in  Minne- 
apolis, where  this  form  of  punishment 
has  always  prevaded,  and  where  he  was 
doubtlessly  favorably  impressed  with 
its  cpsults  in  the  schools  of  ttiat  city. 


Washington. 

Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  Washing- 
ton, intends  to  ask  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  each  for  the  wtute 
and  the  colored  night  schools  of  tliat 
city. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  decide  upon  the  selection  of  new 
school  sites  and  the  abandonment  of 
buildings  no  longer  considered  suitable 
for  use,  consists  of  Col.  John  Biaole, 
District  Engineer  Commissioner,  chair- 
man; James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury,  and  Dr.  Chan- 
cellor. 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  has  been 
caused  in  the  city  by  an  alleged  attempt 
to  appoint  other  teachers  to  the  colored 
night  schools  than  those  who  had  pre- 
viously  been  approved  by  Dr.  Chancellor. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Iracewell,  controller  of  the 
Treasury,  has  rendered  a  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the 
teachers  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Accord- 
ing to  this  decision  salaries  are  paid  13. 
ten  equal  installments  of  the  yearly  com- 
pensation, and  not  in  twelve. 

The  question  arose  from  the  conten- 
tion of  some  of  the  Washington  teachers 
that  they  were  included  in  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  which  orders 
"That  the  annual  compensation  of  of- 
ficers, agents,  and  employes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  services  rendered  subse— 
c[uent  to  June  30,  1904,  shall  be  divided 
into  twelve  equal  installments,  one  o^ 
which  shall  be  the  pay  for  each  calenda.T-' 
month." 

Jud^e  Tracewell  based  his  action  uparx 
a    decision    of    the    Attorney    General.  • 
which  declared  that  "officers  and  eiL 
ployes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a^ 
not  officers  and  employes  of  the  gener 
Government  of  the  United   Stat^   bT 
of  the  municipal  corporation  known    ^a^ms 
the    District    of   Columbia."     This    i^  W   ^ 
settle  a  question  which  has  been  mii,  ■   ■    . 
discussed  oy  the  teachers  of  Washizigtc^« 

The  School  Board  of  WashingtonTD.  ^C 
has  voted  to  permit  pupils  to  contribi 
to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  seeds 
the    school    gardens.     This    action   ^ 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  give  the  c"l 
dren  some  proprietary  feeling  with 
gard  to  the  flowers  which  they  raise 
their  gardens.     As  the  sum  to  be  aa^ 
by  the  teachers  is  only  a  penny,  it 
not  be  felt  as  a  burden  by  any  of 
parents.     If  this  gives  the  little  nrc 
ers  a  greater  interest  and  pride  in  t^l 
work,  it  will  indeed  be  a  penny 
spent. 
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Inland  £/nipire  Teachers* 
Association. 

The  Inland  Empire  Teachen'  Associa- 
tion held  its  eighth  annual  session  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  April  5  and  6.  Ahout 
300  teachers  were  in  attendance,  repre- 
senting Washington,  Montano,  Idaho,  and 
British  Columbia. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Tormey,  of  Spokane,  as 
president,  had  arranged  an  ei^cellent  pro* 
^ram. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  action 
taken  by  the  Association  was  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  merit  system  of  paying 
teachers.     It  read  as  follows: 

"Believing  that  attendance  at  educa- 
tional meetings,  the  reading  and  study 
of  professional  literature,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  educational  activities 
result  in  an  increase  of  efficiency  and 
enhancement  of  value  of  the  teacher  to 
the  school  and  the  community,  there- 
fore, be  it  resolved,  that  we  do  hereby 
recommend  to  those  who  have  in  charge 
the  recommendation  and  employment  of 
teachers  that  by  an  increase  in  salary 
beyond  the  ordinary  salary,  they  do 
recognize  such  increased  efficiency  and 
enhanced  value. 


Lewiston,  Idaho,* was  chosen  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  next  year:  President,  0.  J.  Craig, 
Missoula,  Mont.;  first  vice-president. 
G.  F.  Bond,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  second 
vice-president,  L.  R.  Traver,  Pendleton, 
Ore.;  third  vice-president,  Miss  May  E. 
Scott,  Boise,  Idaho;  secretary,  U.  C. 
Calhoun,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  treasurer, 
H.  C.  Sampson,  Pullman,  Wash. ;  exe- 
cutive committee,  R.  U.  Wright,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho;  H.  M.  Shaffer,  Cheney, 
Wash.;  James  A.  McLean,  Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Committee 


;W.  £.  Harmon. 
L.  R.  Traver. 
H.  M.  Shaffer. 


The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  its  usual  spirit  of  enterprise,  paid 
all  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion, so  that  there  were  no  fees  required 
of  the  members.  The  music  and  refresh- 
ments for  the  evening  reception,  the 
trolley  ride  about  the  city,  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  programs  was  all  provided 
from  this  fund. 


Commercial  Education  Abroad. 

Frank  V.  Thompson,  principal  of  Bos- 
ton's new  Commercial  High  School,  has 
recently  completed  a  study  of  similar 
schools  in  Europe. 

In  most  European  countries  these 
schools  form  an  integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  The  Swiss  and  Italian 
Governments  grant  liberal  subsidies  for 
encouraging  tnis   branch   of   education. 

Germanv  has  developed  an  elaborate 
svstem,  which  includes  first  a  school  for 
elementary  training  for  boys  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  then 
a  higher  school  of  commercial  training, 
and  finallv  the  commercial  university,  as 
thoro  and  advanced  in  its  line  of  work 
as  are  the  other  universities  of  that  coun- 
try in  ^tieirs.  Then  there  is  the  appren- 
tice institution,  which  all  apprentices 
must  attend  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
week,  for  at  least  three  years,  to  receive 
class  instruction  in  the  trade  which  they 
are  learning. 

France,  too,  has  an  admirable  system 
of  commercial  schools.  England,  like 
this  country,  is  behind  in  this  department 
of  education,  but  is  rapidly  coming  to 
realize  the  need  for  such  work. 


The  £.xperimental  West. 

Dr.  George  H.  Locke,  in  addressing 
the  teachers  of  Winnip^,  Man.,  spoke 
of  the  readiness  with  which  new  educa- 
tional methods  were  received  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

"The  West  in  the  United  States— and 
particularly  the  Middle  West,"  he  said, 
is  essentially  the  land  of  experiment. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  name  any  experiment  in  education 
during  the  past  decade  that  has  not  had 
its  origin  and  its  trying  time  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  After  the  West  has  tried  out 
some  new  educational  theory  and  found 
that  it  worked,  the  East  is  prepared  to 
look  into  the  experiment.  If,  how- 
ever, as  often  happens,  the  experiment 
tried  by  the  dauntless  West  is  not  suc- 
cessful, then  the  sober,  sensible  Easterner 
says  'You  see  just  where  these  hot- 
headed adventurous  Western  fellows  land. 
Why  are  they  not  sensible  as  we  are  and 
work  by  evolution,  not  revolution.' " 


Mr.  Stockton's  Chickens. 

When  Frank  Stockton  started  out 
with  his  Rudder  Grange  experiences,  he 
undertook  to  keep  chickens.  One  old 
motherly  Plymouth  Rock  brought  out  a 
brood  late  in  the  fall  and  Stockton  gave 
her  a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  named 
each  of  the  chicks  after  some  literary 
friend,  among  the  rest  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.  Mrs.  Dodge  was  visiting  the 
farm  some  time  later,  and,  happening  to 
think  of  her  namesake,  she  said:  *^By 
the  way,  Frank,  how  does  little  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  get  along?" 

"The  funny  thing  about  little  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,"  said  he,  "is  that  she 
turns  out  to  be  a  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich." — Everybody*  8  Magazine. 
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New  York  City.  Recent  Deaths. 

^    ,^       ^  On  Saturday,  October  0,  George  BL 

President  Wmthrop,  of  the  New  York  aniinations  Board  was  created  last  sum-  Linsley  died  at  his  home  in  Metuehen. 
City  Board  of  Education,  in  explaining  mer  by  the  State  Board  of  R^ents,  to  N.  J.  Mr.  Linsley  had  for  forty-five 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  the  necessity  conduct  uniform  examinations  thruout  years  been  principal  of  School  No.  1, 
for  the  increase  required  by  his  Board,  the  State.  Jereey  City.  He  retired  from  aetiye  ser- 
emphasized  the  need  for  revised  legis-  Among  other  advantages  of  adopting  vice  on  October  1,  1905. 
tion.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  these  examinations  in  New  York  City  In  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the 
a  law  which  will  provide  that  school  is  the  fact  that  students  passing  these  city  the  flag  on  the  City  Hall  was  placed 
funds  should  increase  with  the  growth  in  examinations  will  be  admitted  without  at  naif-mast,  as  were  the  flags  on  all  the 
school  attendance,  and  not  with  the  further  examination  to  any  insti-  public  school  buildings.  Suitable  ao- 
increase  in  property  assessments,  as  tution  of  superior  or  collegiate  grade  tion  was  taken  by  the  Public  School 
provided  by  the  present  law.  This  in-  in  the  State,  including  the  Normal  Col-  Principals*  Association  and  by  the  Board 
crease  m  property  assessments  is  never  lege  and  City  College.  They  will  be  ac-  of  Education.  A  number  of  the  teach- 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  school  cepted  also  for  Teachers'  License  No.  1.  ers  of  the  city,  and  many  of  his  former 
attendance.                                                   This  change  will  relieve  the  city  of  the  pupils  attended  the  funeral. 

TViW^  Hr,^  «^«..«  r^^  -,^««  .*»^,,»^^^  expense  ofthe  "Maxwell  Examinations,"       Mr.  Linsley  was  laigely  instrumental 

J^^JfZt.^?^I^.^^^^l^!J^^1^^^  a»  they  were  caUed,  which  amounted  to  in  securing  the  firet  normal  school  in 

l^}jf}^^J^r.^^^^^^^  many  thousands  of  dollaiB  each  year.  New  Jeremy.     Before  the  estabUshmeot 

JJ.^mo  &?I^  S^^Sff^^ii  ♦S^^.fl^^!!      At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board  the  of  this  school  he  had  conducted  a  normal 

S?n«f  nf  ♦1!r?^«I^^«fii  lili*  ri^  appointment  was  anSbunced  by  Mayor  school  of  his  own  without  compensation. 

™nHpr  Man,?,  ^i^^        IS?' >,«&  McClellan,  of  Thomas  M.  De  liney,"^  o  for  the  teachew  of  his  own  Md  ndgh- 

SSi^  nf  f  ho^ioS?  ^Mnh^oo^l  J"te  »^<^c^  the  late  James   Weir,   Jr ,   to  boring  schoob. 

S^.?L     J^th^    tL^^^^  G^^    H.    Linsley    was    bom    near 

SSJinW  fin^looir^L  J^S^^nJSf^f.*J^      ^«^  »  discussiou  of  the  advisability  Windhim,  in  the  Catikills,  in  1821,  and 

certainly  a  fine  looking  set  of  navigators,  ^f  aUowine^  the  Brooklyn  Teachere  As-  began  teaching  there   in    1840.    6y  a 

Sixteen  of  the  free  lecture  couraes  s^i^tion  the  use  of  some  of  the  school  competitive  examination  he  won  a  pon- 
given  in  New  York  will  be  devoted  to  ^^^i^ii^^  ^oi*  certain  afternoons,  the  mat-  tion  as  teacher  in  the  Mechanics  inati- 
^* First  Aid  to  the  Injured"  These  t^r  was  referred  to  the  committee  in  tute  of  New  York.  In  1848  he  became 
courses  wUl  consist  of  five  or  six  lectures,  ^^^^  °'  buUdings.  assistant  principal  of  School  No.  1»  J«^ 
respectively,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  It  was  pointed  out  by  those  speaking  f^Zj^'^^IU^^J^il^^^ 
stereoptican  views  and  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  request,  that  the  cast  of  l«e-lon«  devotion  to  thecauseof  education, 
of  methods.  At  the  completion  of  the  keeping  the  buildings  open  fnr  a  few  The  death  is  reported  of  Prof.  Heniy 
courses  examinations  will  be  held  and  hours  would  be  slight,  wnila  the  benefit  ^-  Saw^rer,  who  for  ten  srears  Mst  has 
the  Society  for  Instruction  in  "First  to  the  teachers  attending  Uie  meetings  resided  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Previous 
Aid  to  the  Injured"  will  award  certifi-  of  the  Association  would  be  great.  to  that  time  he  had  been  actively  en- 
cates  of  efiiciency.  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  recreation  cen-  S«f*  ^J'^^^'J^^^  ^'''^  ^  "^^^ 
ters  on  October  15  £kead  of  Novem-  ^^Zit^'^^^^  bom  in  Warner, 

Board  of  tducation  Meeting.        ^  ..^^^  of  conti^cts  were  awarded  ?osiL'^"  i^''  i"'  :^^^i&et^ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  '^r  repairs  and  improvements  m  various  schools  of  Concord,  in  that  State.      In 

Beard  of  Education  it  was  decided  to  school  buUdmgs.  i8g4  he  became  superintendent  of  the 

substitute   as   graduating   examinations      A  request  from  the  Day  Home  and  Mount   Hermon   School,   at   Northfidd, 

in  the  city  high  schools  the  questions  School  for  Crippled  Children,  that  its  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  six  jenn* 

prepared    by    the    State    Examinations  educational  work   betaken  over  by  the  After  several  years  in  Europe  he  occupied 

Board,  in  place  of  those  prepared  by  City  Board   was  referred   to   the   Committee  the  chair  of  biblical  science  in  Tougaloo^ 

Superintendent  Maxwell.    The  State  Ex-  on   Crippled  Children.  University,  in  Mississippi,  for  three  year^^ 


LESSONS  ON  THE  HCMM  BODY 

Primary  and   Intermediate 

A  study  of  its  structure  and    needs 
correlated  with  Nature  Study 

By  Mrs.   ELLA  B.   HALLOCK 

Lecturer    on    the    teaching    of    Physiolgy,    Hygiene    and 
Temperance  before  the  Masaachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes 

mN  the  lower  grades,  physiology  and  hygiene  occupy  an  isolated  place,  being  completely 
cut  off  from  the  subject**  with  which  they  are  naturally  related  and  in  which  the  pupils  ar^ 
interested.    The  method  employed  in  teaching  is  mainly  either  the  narrative  or  the  texrt- 
book  method.    The  subject  matter  suggested  is,  in  most  cases,  a  study  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  arm,  the  leg,  the  trunk,  etc.,  together  with  tihe  general  needs  of  tb^ 
body,  as  food,  water,  air,  etc. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  taken  the  topics  of  the  outline  generally  used,  and  endeavored  tA> 
work  them  out  in  detail  and  relate  them  to  topics  in  Nature  Study  or  Science  Work  continuing  tlx^ 
study  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  body  until  their  internal  as  well  as  their  external  structujr^ 
is  included. 
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Worst  Form  of  Lczema. 

BLA.CK  SPLOTCHES     ALL     OYER   FACE — AT- 
FECTED  PARTS  NOW  CLEAR  AS  EVER — 
CURED  BT  THE  CUTICURA  REME- 
DIES.    . 

/'About  four  months  ago  I  was  afflicted 
with  black  splotches  all  over  my  face  and 
a  few  covering  my  body,  which  produced 
a  severe  itching  irritation,  and  which 
caused  me  a  g^-eat  deal  of  annovance  and 
sufiFering,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was 
forced  to  call  in  two  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  my  town.  After  a  thoro  ex- 
amination of  the  dreaded  complaint  they 
announced  it  to  be  skin  eczema  in  its 
worst  fonn.  They  treated  me  for  the 
same  for  the  length  of  one  year,  but  the 
treatment  did  me  no  good.  Finally  my 
husband  purchased  a  set  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  and  after  using  the  contents  of 
the  first  bottle  of  Cuticura  Resolvent  in 
connection  with  the  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment,  the  breaking  out  entirely 
stopped.  I  continued  the  use  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  for  six  months,  and 
after  that  every  splotch  was  entirely  gone 
and  the  affected jparts  were  left  as  clear 
as  ever.  The  Cfuticura  Remedies  not 
only  cured  me  of  that  dreadful  disease, 
eczema,  but  other  complicated  troubles 
as  well.  Lizzie  E.  Sledge,  540  Jones 
Ave.,  Selma,  Ala..  October  28,  1905."   ■- 


Art  of  Class 
Management 
and  Discipline 

By  JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  Pd.D. 

District  Superintendent  New  York 

City  Schools. 

THE  value  of  every  principle  and 
device  suggested  has  been 
demonstrated.  It  is  the  only 
book  we  know  of  treating  in  detail, 
from  a  practic  U  point  of  view,  all  the 
problems  of  government  and  man- 
agement that  confront  the  teacher. 
It  shows  how  infinitely  more  than 
mere  "  orJer  "  good  *'  discipline  "  is; 
what  are  elements  of  effective  con- 
trol; how  to  secure  all  the  ends  of 
class  government;  and  by  what  means 
the  teacher  may  gradually  secure 
self-government,  and  thus  emancipate 
herself  from  the  slavery  of  being  a 
detective  and  policeman.  Corporal 
punishment  is  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  deterrents;  and  plans 
are  suggested  for  governing  by  per- 
sonal influence,  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  class,  and  by  various  other 
means.  There  are  also  chapters  on 
"Classroom  Decoration,"  "The 
Care  of  School  Property,"  and  "  The 
Class  Library."  A  Complete  Con- 
stitution for  a  Class  Organization  on 
parliamentary  lines  is  given  in  one 
of  the  chapters. 

i2mo.    Cloth,     fi.cx). 

ComplsU  catalog  sud  om  rsqimL 

L  S,  Barnes  &  Company 
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Remington  Field  Day  Sports. 

The  employes  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Factoiy  at  Ilion^  N.  Y.,  enjoyed  a 
genuine  gala  day  early  m  the  summer  at 
the  annual  fiela  day  sports,  held  in  the 
base  ball  park  recently  provided  by  the 
company  for  the  operatives.  Over  five 
thousand  people  gathered  in  Typewriter 
Park  and  the  afternoon  was  made  a 
general  half  holiday  in  the  town,  man- 
ufacturing interests  closed  at  noon  and 
the  stores  were  shut  from  two  o'clock 
until  five. 

In  the  center  of  the  base  ball  diamond 
was  placed  a  May  pole  with  banks  of 
flowere  and  gay  streamers.  From  the 
flag  staff  at  tne  lower  end  of  the  dia- 
mond fluttered  the  Remin^on  base  ball 
league's  flag.  Around  the  field  at  regular 
intervals  were  set  staffs,  each  floating  an 
American  flag,  and  from  the  grand  stand 
was  displayed  a  set  of  United  States  signal 
flags  made  by  the  young  women  of  the 
typewriter  factory,  and  set  to  spell  **  Remr 
ington  Forever."  The  Typewriter  Hose 
Company  acted  as  ushers,  and  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Band,  one  of  the  best 
musical  organizations  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, furnished  music  during  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Benedict,  president  of  the 
company,  offered  a  gold  medal  for  the 
man  scoring  the  highest  total  of  points  in 
the  field  and  track  events.  The  medal 
wias  won  by  Paul  J.  Risedorf,  of  the 
assembling  room,  who  scored  a  total  of 
twenty-three  points  during  the  afternoon. 
From  the  scenic  point  of  view,  however, 
the  event  of  the  day  was  the  May  pole 
drill  by  eighteen  of  the  young  women 
of  the  factory.  The  drill  was  designed 
by  Chief  Engineer  E.  H.  Berry.  A  most 
interesting  event  connected  with  the 
sports  did  not  occur  on  the  field  day,  but 
was  decided  three  days  in  advance.  It  was 
a  220-yard  dash  which  was  run  thru  the 
central  aisle  of  the  main  building  of  the 
Remington  factory.  The  prize  for  the 
^^ace  was  a  gold  medal  offered  by  Mr.  John 
F.  McClain,  vice-president  and  general 
maniiger  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Con(ipany.  The  final  heat  was  won  by 
Paul  J.  Risedorf  in  the  excellent  time  of 
twenty-four  seconds.  As  Mr.  Risedorf 
also  won  the  Benedict  medal  for  the 
highest  total  score  of  the  field  day  sports, 
he  will  rank  for  the  coming  year  as  cham- 
pion athlete  of  the  Remington  factory. 


Hut.  l¥llliL>^i^^i»  ^nOTflierd  ^TBVr  lUM  O—U  OM^d 
l^r  ^IVEI^   f  iVi'\  rilAHb  bf  MILLIONS  Ol*  Mi>TH- 

•na  for  TKKtH  lMilLDri.lv>  WIIILK  TKBTHIN» 
WITH  PKRKKOT  ^UOrBHS.  It  SP'*THIBH  (he 
OHILD,  HOiniENti  tbe  UU>4d,  ALLATK  ALL  PAIN. 

JURKH  VflSi*  li  no.  *nd  i«  tb«  bMt  raiiMdy  (or 
MA  14  It  BOCA,  H^itt  W  ariifnirt€  m  •vers  p«rt  Of  the 
9'^Hd  &•  van  ^«  «*k  toF  ^lira  ^Inoiov'a  Hoo*h«afl 
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EIMER  &  AMEND 

9IIS-2U  Tldrd  Ave^  New  York 

Haaufasturtrt  aad  Importers  of 

Cbemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Ererything  needed  in  the  Laboratory. 
Glass  blowing  done  on  the  premises. 
Metalware  Manufacturing  Depart^ 
ment  in  the  House. 


UMIRSmr   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOCY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Course^  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  YORi.Aug.  16.1906. 


JOY  LINE. 

OPBRATINQ  FOUR  LINES  BBTWBBN 

New  York  mi  Mew  England 

Fint-ClMs  fmmiwtgtfT.  Expr  s»  and 

Frelicnt  ?t«iTi«e 
BATES    ALWAtS    THR    I«OWB8T 


BOSTON 

(vl»  Pr'»%id  nee  or  FaH  Mv«r.) 
FAIiL  KIVBB,  Dlr«o(  SI«M.ii«r. 
*  B<»?IDf.MC«,  DIrvor  (<(i%»iii«r. 
ETBBT    HBKB     DAY    AT    5     F. 


RO^TllN.  OuUlcIt*   LlD«. 
A  TWBNTY-irOUB  HOUR  8SA  TRIP. 
BTBBT      TUBS  »AT,      TnlB»DA1,     SAT. 
UKDAT,    6    P.     H. 


BBIlK}KP«»BT   Dlroct. 
For  Freijrht  Only. 
BTBBT    WfBK    DAT    AT    4 


P. 


From  Piers  91  »nd  XL  RmI  Rivor, 

foot  Oftttiarino  St..  N    T. 

First-cUw  Serrioo;  Klogant  ttteamen,  Fine  Calilno 

Fur  iufonAMilon  «d«ire«« 

JOT    STEAMSB  P    Co^fPANT, 

Pier  17  (New).  B.  U.,  New  York. 

Telepliuo«,  800  Oroliard. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
H MOLT DN,  LOCKE  and  CXARK'S 

Good  Type  -  Well  Printed  -  Fine  Peper  -  Half- 
l.e«ther  Bindinir  Oloth  Side*  Price  Redaced  to 
Sl.iU.  poetpAid.   Send  for  sAinple  pas  en. 


Uteral 
THE   BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyrifbt  Introdnoiiona— New  Type— Good 
Paper  Well  Honnd  OonTenient  for  the  Pooket- 
Price,  poBtpaid,  to  oenta  each. 


2^%:*^"  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.  Phila. 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
▼astly  more  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is 
reflected  in  the  equipment  of  the  commer- 
cial schools. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Every^irhere 


COMPOSITION 

Through  Nature  and  Literature 

A  teacher's  manual  for  uae  in  the  Secondary 
Schools.  By  George  F.  Paul,  Peoria  High  School, 
Peoria,  III.  Hundreds  of  suggestions  to  teachers. 
Themes  based  on  Historical  and  Literary  Sub- 
Iscts.  Ten  Minute  Ezercisea,  Plots  for  DeTelop« 
mentSf  Descriptive  SHetches*  Newspaper  WorK, 
etc  •  etc. 

A  Tory  large  and  varied  class  of  subjects  for 
scbool  composition. 

OPINIONS 

''Your  manual  contains  many  of  the  latest  and 
mo-'t  successful  methods  of  teaching  language,  and 
will  be  of  great  help  to  high  school  teachers."  — 
Woodford  D.  Anderson,  Giris'  Technical  High 
School  oj  New  York, 

*'  Your  plan  evidently  is  the  *  Leam-to-do '  one  and 
in  that  respect  has  our  hearty  approval." — From  a 
Prominent  Commercial  School. 

''  It  is  unique  and  full  of  common  sense,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  true  criterion  of  all  pedagoiry.  It  also 
appeals  stronirlsr  to  the  average  nealtby  American 
boy  and  girl."-  Irwin  Billbm^;  Fwton,  lUinoia, 
Military  Academy. 

CMh.     New  edition.     Ulustrited.     112  pp.     Price,  30  centi. 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO.  n  CHICAGO 
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Via  the 


,  \\\s\o\<\\ 
^^  lis.  s 


<*  America's 
Greatest  Railroad  " 

This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pallmaii  can 
of  the  very  latest  design  and  has  all  the  special  fea- 
tures which  have  made  the  New  York  Central  Bonriee 
so  deservedly  popular.  Barber,  Fresh  and  Salt  Water 
Baths,  Valet,  Ladies'  Maid,  Manicure,  Stock  and 
Market  Reports,  Telephone,  Stenographer,  etc. 

A    DOZEN    OTHER    FAST    TRAINS   BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON  and  BUPPALA 
DETROIT.  CLEVELAND.  COLUMBUS, 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS.  CHICAQO. 
ST.    LOUIS,  the  West  and   Southwest 

C  F.  DALY,  Passnger  Tnffic  Imgv,  How  T«l 
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[versified  Reading 


[E  American  Book  Company's  collection  of  Supple* 
IKNTARY  Reading,  numbering  176  volumes,  forma  by 
'ar  tbe  largest  and  most  complete  list  of  its  kind  ever 
L  It  embraces  the  subjects  generally  recog^nized  by 
►tors  to  be  those  best  adapted  for  children's  reading. 
needs  of  each  grade  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
f  provided  for*  Not  only  are  the  books  instructive, 
Bmenting  the  work  in  the  regular  branches,  but  they 
l1  to  the  child  and  provide  reading  which  is  unuBually 
tftining.  Mechanically  they  are  attractive,  and  with 
Tew  exceptions  beauti folly  illustrated.  No  other  bocks 
lir  kind  have  met  with  so  great  popularity  and  success* 

Recently  Issued 

r*«  Action   Primer... .......$0,29 

rill*s  Abraham  Lincoln ^ . . .      .60 

OoLden  FJeece SO 

Nine  Choice  Poems 2S 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Children J5 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold 50 

m*m  Flahin^  and  Hunting  (World  at  Work  Series) , . . .       -30 
In  Field  and  Pasture  c^WorLflat  WorkSedei).. .      .35 

LUtlc  Stories  of  France 40 

Indian  Primer^ ■   «29 

(r*s  Half  Hours  with  Pishes,  Reptiles  and  Birds      .60 

oo's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not  Stories 50 

©n'a  Stories  from  Life *-      -45 
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'DO  NOT  FAIL 


To  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  splen- 
did opportunity  opened  up  by  Professor 
John  F«  WoodhuIFs  remarkable  books   ::   n 

Home^^Made  Apparatus 

Simple  E]iqpeFlnieiits  In  Chemistry 
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The  Washington  Situation. 

The  situation  in  the  federal  capital  is  by  no 
means  as  gratifying  as  the  friends  of  the  schools 
had  hoped  it  would  be  under  the  new  regime.  The 
enemies  of  the  progress  which  the  reorganization 
of  the  schools  seemed  to  promise,  were  determined 
from  the  start  to  discredit  the  work  of  the  new 
School  Board  and  of  whatever  superintendent  it 
might  choose  to  elect.  Dr.  Chancellor's  election 
was  the  first  mark  at  which  the  attacks  of  the 
disgruntled  were  fired.  Printer's  ink  was  freely 
employed  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  whatever 
new  policy  might  be  inaugurated.  The  leaders 
of  one  organization,  controlled  largely  by  society 
women  whose  influence  ought  to  be  enlisted  only 
in  what  is  sweet  and  lovely,  descended  so  low  as  to 
lend  the  endorsement  of  their  association's  name  to 
a  scurrilous  attack  upon  both  the  new  Board  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  By  some  sort  of 
unrighteous  manipulation  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  was  induced  to  give  space  to  an  article  pur- 
porting to  give  a  fair  presentation  of  educational 
conditions  at  the  capital,  but  in  reality  representing 
the  feelings  of  an  embittered  clique.  The  good 
name  of  the  Post  and  the  reputation  it  has  for 
fairness  and  carefulness  was  secured  as  a  cloak  for 
accusations  which  were  largely  woven  of  perversions 
of  facts  and  of  downright  falsity. 

The  situation  at  Washington  is  critical.  The 
friends  of  education  thruout  the  United  States 
had  been  hoping  that  saneness  and  disinterested 
co-oj)eration  of  the  good  people  of  the  District 
with  the  new  superintendent  would  soon  make  the 
cit/s  school  system  the  model  that  it  should  be 
to  the  whole  country.  Instead  of  that,  we  must 
experience  the  painful  spectacle  of  seeing  selfish 
interests,  personal  grievances,  and  unworthy  ambi- 
tions put  their  unholy  hands  to  the  wheel. 

There  may  be  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
withholding  from  the  present  Board  of  Education 
the  trust  which  it  ought  to  be  accorded  in  order  to 
accomplish  good.  It  certainly  has  made  a  number 
of  unwise  moves,  and  in  some  instances  has  laid 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  been  influenced 
by  motives  other  than  those  making  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children.  The  handling  of  the  appointment 
of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  has  been  specially 
unfortunate,  to  say  the  least. 

Those  of  us  who  have  no  axes  to  grind,  and  are 
interested  merely  in  the  educational  development 
of  the  Washington  schools,  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  proving  the  Board's  enemies  right  or 
wrong.  But  we  must  know  where  the  Board 
stands.  Its  attitude  is  essential.  If  it  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  spirit  that  strives:  for  civic  right- 
eousness, it  is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  the  schools. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  spirit  is 
lacking,  neither  is  there  any  proof  that  it  is  in 
control  of  the  situation.  We  are  waiting  for 
explanations. 

Meanwhile  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
actions  of  the  Board  should  be  careful  not  to  include 
the  Superintendent  in  the  sweep  of  their  wrath. 
He  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  Board.  He  is  a 
separate  personality.  Dr.  Chancellor  has  proved 
himself  under  very  trying  circumstances  to  be  a 
man  who  clings  to  his.  ideals.  The  thoughts  that 
govern  him  in  education  all  have  to  do  with  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  young. 

CopTright  1007.  by 


Higher  Professional  Training. 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy 
is  developing  into  a  splendid  model  of  what  a 
professional  college  of  its  character  should  be. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  to  be  found  either  in  this 
country  or  in  England.  It  deals  with  those  who 
have    in    addition    to    an    elemental    professional 

E reparation  a  good,  practical  school  experience 
ehind  them.  Directly  it  treats  its  work  from  the 
highest  point  of  theory.  Its  observatory  and 
clinic  is  the  vast  metropolitan  district  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  schools  and  educational  condi- 
tions. A  most  important  new  departure  this  year 
is  the  course  in  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded. 
It  covers  thirty  hours,  and  students  will  receive 
credit  for  it  toward  their  degrees.  A  strong  corps 
of  experts  has  been  secured  for  the  lectures.  Thirty- 
five  students,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  are 
principals  and  supervisors  of  schools,  have  already 
registered,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lem. A  more  detailed  notice  of  this  significant 
development  in  the  post-graduate  study  of  pro- 
fessional teachers  will  be  found  in  The  School 
Journal  next  week. 

City  Normal  College  of  New  York. 

The  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
still  without  a  president.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  trustees  are  making  any  extended  search 
to  find  the  right  man.  Perhaps  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  they  do  or  not.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  not  at  all  competent  to  handle  the 
college  situation.  Instead  of  feeling  deeply  con- 
cern^ about  the  prosperity  of  the  collie,  they 
treat  their  charge  as  a  mere  committee  matter  of 
the  general  city  Board  of  Education.  If  one  indi 
vidua!  trustee  ever  realized  the  significance  of  his 
college  trustee  responsibility  he  is  yet  to  be  heard 
from. 

The  trouble  is  with  the  organization.  The 
trustees  are  not,  like  those  of  every  other  college, 
chosen  for  their  peculiar  interest  in  the  institution 
and  their  peculiar  fitness  to  protect  and  advance  its 
welfare.  They  are  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
general  school  board.  The  primary  consideration 
rightly  governing  their  appointment  is  that  they 
are  public-spirited  citizens  who  have  at  heart  the 
proper  development  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  high  school  responsibility,  which  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  is  more  or  less  efficiently  met. 
Beyond  that  the  feelings  of  obligation  rarely  rise. 
This  does  not  at  all  suggest  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  school  commissioners  to  meet  a  situation. 
The  point  is,  that  a  college  trusteeship  implies  a 
degree  of  expertness  and  preoccupation  for  the 
institution  with  which  it  is  identified.  In  other 
words,  an  ideal  college  trustee  would  make  a  very 
poor  general  school  commissioner.  The  trouble  is 
with  the  organization. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  is  prac- 
tically dominated  by  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
tho  to  judge  from  the  fights  and  irritations  strewn 
in  his  way,  the  commissioners  are  not  willing  to 
yield  up  every  traditional  prerogative.  In  the 
Normal  College  matter,  at  any  rate.  Dr.  Maxwell's 
prejudices  have  completely  captured  the  Board, 
including  those  members  who  are  supposed  to  be 
loyal  ddenders  of  the  College  because  of    their 
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trusteeship.  His  unwarranted  attacks  have  created 
the  impression  that  the  institution  is  not  living  up 
to  its  opportunities, — yes,  that  it  fails  to  meet  even 
the  most  elementary  demands  expected  of  an  insti- 
tution of  the  kind.  How  any  good  work  can  be 
expected  of  an  institution  which  meets  with  nothing 
but  discouragement  from  those  who  should  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  is  a  question  which  the 
Superintendent  and  his  Board  may  well  ponder. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  prevailing  lack  of  sympathy 
and  the  experience  of  even  positive  hostility,  the 
institution  has  done,  and  is  doing,  immeasurable 
good  for  the  education  of  the  city.  The  faculty 
IS  composed  of  devoted  teachers,  several  of  them  of 
imusual  efficiency.  Dr.  Hunter's  wonderful  per- 
sonality built  up  a  great  institution,  and  the  present 
duty  is  to  see  that  still  greater  progress  shall  be 
made.  Bickering  and  official  shabbiness  will  not 
lead  to  such  a  result.  The  faculty  must  have 
sympathetic  support. 

Dr.  Maxwell's  judgment  regarding  the  college  is 
of  no  consequence  whatever.  He  knows  nothing 
at  first  hand  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  school. 
His  bias  is  no  doubt  fed  by  his  unmistakable  par- 
tiality for  Columbia  University.  His  friendship 
for  iJr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  on  several  occa- 
sions swerved  him  from  the  path  of  strict  justice. 
His  criticisms  of  the  Normal  College  are  patently 
influenced  by  reasons  other  than  thoro  investiga- 
tion of  conditions.  He  has  never  visited  the  Nor- 
mal College.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  insti- 
tution works  under  many  disadvantages.  The 
classes  are  far  too  large  for  the  sort  of  work  the 
college  is  supposed  to  do.  Not  one  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  city  is  so  unfairly  treated.  The 
teachers  are  most  unreasonably  hampered,  and  yet 
they  do  excellent  work — ^work  that  would  put  to 
shame  many  colleges  whose  certificates  Dr.  Max- 
well accepts  without  question. 

If  the  City  Superintendent  had  not  been  encum- 
l)ered  with  very  natural  receptivity  for  Butler 
influences,  he  might  have  become  the  most  ardent 
champion  of  the  College.  The  very  ideas  of  disci- 
pline, scholarship,  thoroness,  and  a  predominance 
of  the  humanistic  elements  for  which  the  institu- 
tion labors,  are  those  to  which  he  is  by  education 
and  nature  inclined.  He  would  have  interested 
himself  in  Dr.  Hunter's  efforts,  and  by  tactful  culti- 
vation of  the  friendship  of  the  College's  president, 
could  have  acquired  a  constructive  influence  in  the 
fuller  development  of  its  educational  opportunities. 
He  himself  would  make  an  ideal  president  if 
Columbia  were  located  in  some  other  town. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Normal  College  should 
be  treated  diflferently  from  its  sister  institution — 
or  rather  its  brother  institution — the  City  College. 
The  latter  has  its  own  separate  Board  of  Trustees, 
composed  of  men  who  take  pride  in  their  responsi- 
bflities.  It  is  better  favored  in  every  resj)ect.  Yet 
the  only  visible  difference  between  the  two  institu- 
tions is  that  one  deals  with  young  women,  the  other 
with  young  men.  The  careful  study  of  the  manner 
in  which  City  College  affairs  are  handled  should 
yield  all  the  enlightenment  necessary  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Board  of  Education's  attitude 
toward  the  Normal  College.  It  would  also  supply 
some  timely  suggestions  as  to  ways  for  conducting 
the  election  of  a  suitable  president.  The  same  con- 
siderations that  determined  the  choice  of  President 
Finley  should  be  in  control,  with  increased  urgency. 
An  educator  of  national  prominence  should  be 
chosen;  concerning  whose  qualiflcations  not  the 
scintilla  of  a  doubt  can  be  raised  in  academic  circles. 
It  is  essential  that  he  should  not  have  been  a  parti- 
san in  the  imdignifled  quarrel  between  the  College 
and  the  City  Superintendent.  A  broad  outlook 
resulting  from  intmmte  acquaintance  with  modem 
academic  conditiona  can  also  reasonably  be  expected 


of  one  who  is  to  be  at  the  head.  A  forceful  per- 
sonality is  needed,  which  can  command  the  respect 
of  the  citizens,  and  whose  scholarship  and  endeavor 
are  unequivocally  in  the  service  of  humanity,  one 
who  labors  for  ideals  rather  than  for  the  sort  and 
number  of  positions  which  may  be  open  to  graduates 
on  the  day  following  commencement. 

One  word  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  City  College  with  the  Normal  College. 
This  matter  seems  to  be  quite  seriously  considered 
in  some  quarters.  The  reasons  for  the  tendency  in 
this  direction  are  again  traceable  to  the  absence  of 
an  institutional  spirit  among  the  Normal  College 
Trustees.  If  conditions  were  as  they  should  be, 
the  possibility  of  consolidation  would  not  be  long 
entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  the  city 
system. 

Combination  and  consolidation  have  a  very 
tempting  sound  just  now,  but  while  in  commercial 
and  industrial  life  they  may  have  produced  desired 
results,  they  are  not  applicable  to  education.  The 
more  advanced,  the  more  specialized  education 
becomes.  Specialization  is  called  for,  more  par- 
ticularly for  girls.  A  grievous  error  of  judgment  is 
responsible  for  the  attempts  at  equalization  of  edu- 
cational procedure  with  regard  to  both  sexes.  Tra- 
dition having  been  established  chiefly  by  the  needs 
of  the  masculine  element  of  creation,  the  education 
of  girls  has  in  no  small  measure  siiffered.  If  the 
City  College  and  the  Normal  College  should  be  com- 
bined it  would  mean  simply  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  latter  institution  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
Young  women  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, suiting  their  idiosyncrasies,  as  are  tlieir 
brothers.  Furthermore,  the  large  demand  there  is 
for  women  teachers  imposes  the  duty  of  affording 
special  training  to  those  students  who  desire  to  enter 
tne  school  service  of  the  city.  Everything  is  in 
favor  of  two  separate  institutions. 

The  suggestion  that  the  preparatory  school  be 
abolished  is  also  an  unwise  one.  The  high  schools 
allow  of  too  wide  a  range  of  electives  to  be  suitable 
as  feeders  of  the  city  colleges.  The  Normal  College 
especially,  having  specific  objects  in  view,  must  be 
in  a  position  to  establish  rigorous  entrance  require- 
ments which  logically  demand  a  preparatory  school 
such  as  now  exists.  This  school  should  be  imder 
the  direct  control  of  the  president  of  the  College, 
and  not  under  the  administration  of  the  City  Super- 
intendent. 

The  whole  contention  turns  about  one  point.  The 
Normal  College  must  be  accorded  the  same  privileges 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  City  College.  To  this  end 
a  separate  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  prime  necessity. 
This  Board,  if  rightly  constituted,  will  elect  a  presi- 
dent big  enough  to  develop  the  institution  along  the 
line  of  its  best  traditions.  Those  who  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  elementary  school  should  keep  their 
hands  off.  Their  duties  are  exacting  enough  without 
a  feeling  of  tag-end  responsibility  for  the  Normal 
College.  Above  all  things,  the  College  faculty  shoidd 
be  accorded  the  encouragement  it  deserves  and 
which  it  is  as  much  in  need  of  as  are  other  human 
beings  who  conscientiously  spend  their  best  strength 
in  their  work. 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  done  a  wonderful  work  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  New  York 
City.  He  is  without  doubt  the  most  forceful  school 
administrator  in  the  United  States.  He  falls  just 
short  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  school  men  of  the 
age  because  he  has  not  always  and  uniformly  given 
evidence  of  that  breadth  of  sympathy  that  is  ^led 
heart.  A  little  heartiness  added  to  his  dealings  with 
his  associates,  with  teachers  and  people  generally 
who  are  laboring  for  the  betterment  of  education, 
would  make  him  a  greater  man,  and,  I  daresay,  a 
happier  one.  Will  he  rise  to  the  opportunity  in  the 
disposition  of  the  Normal  College  problem? 
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The  Situation  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  Edith  C.  Westcott,  Principal  of  the  Western 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  Dr.  William  E.  Chancellor,  the  newly  elected 
superintendent  of  schools,  will  do  for  public  educa- 
tion in  Washington,  is  a  matter  of  more  than  local 
interest. 

^^That  the  schools  of  the  Capital  City  belong  to 
the  nation  as  well,  and  that  they  should  be  models 
to  which  visitors  from  every  other  city  of  America 
and(of  Europe  may  come  for  the  study  either  of 
their  administrative,  or  their  educational  features, 
is  fully  appreciated  by  Dr.  Chancellor,  who,  during 
his  less  than  three  months'  tenure  of  office  as  super- 
intendent, has  more  than  once  publicly  announced 
his  desire  and  intention  to  make  them  such. 

;I)r.  Chancellor  has  already  sensed  what  he  believes 
to'  be  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  school  system 
of  Washington,  and  with  characteristic  energy  has 
set  to  work  to  remedy  it.  This  is  about  the  way 
he  would  state  the  case:  On  the  administrative  side 
the  Washington  schools  are  not  up  to  standard. 
The  plan  of  housing  the  schools  in  small  eight  and 
ten-room  buildings  has  prevented  appointment, 
for^direct  supervision,  of  the  Building  Principal; 
the  teacher,  who,  without  class-room  charge,  has 
direct  supervision  of  all  the  teaching  in  the  building, 
of  say  twenty  to  thirty  class-rooms.  The  duties 
(rf  the  Supervising  Principals,  who  in  the  Washing- 
ton system  have  charge  of  all  of  the  schools  of  a 
group  of  buildings,  have  been  largely  administrative. 
There  is,  then,  a  large  field  of  professional  work 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  old  system,  and  which 
under  a  closer  scheme  of  organization,  would  be 
cared  for.  The  proposition  is,  therefore,  to  gather 
the  schools  into  larger  buildings,  appointing  as 
supervising  principal  the  building  principsd,  a 
teacher  without  class-room  charge,  but  trained  and 
experienced  in  the  handling  of  all  the  grades  of 
work  in  that  building,  under  whose  careful  super- 
vision the  work  of  every  class  may  be  brought  up 
to  a  uniformly  high  standard.  This  scheme  of 
organization  is  not  so  remote  a  possibility  as  it 
would  seem,  on  first  reading.  At  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  that 
body  to  condemn  certain  undesirable  school  sites 
and  buildings  in  Washington,  and  report  a  plan 
for  consolidating  the  schools  on  a  more  modem 
and  economic  basis.  This  committee  consists  of 
the  Engineer  Commissioner,  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect for  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools.  The  committee  has 
already  had  at  least  one  meeting,  so  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  realization  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  ideal  for 
sdiool  organization  were  only  a  matter  of  time. 

On  a  second  point  Dr.  Chancellor  is  decided.  The 
salary  schedule  in  Washington  is  entirely  inade- 
quate. After  a  persistent  ^ort,  covering  a  period 
of  several  years,  in  which  the  teachers,  public  press. 
Board  of  Trade,  clubs,  and  citizens'  associations, 
clergy,  and  public  spirited  people  generally,  took 
an  active  part,  the  fifty-ninth  Congress  passed 
remedial  legislation,  very  materially  improving  the 
condition  of  teachers'  salaries.  However,  under 
the  old  system,  or  lack  of  system,  various  injustices 
had  crept  in.  Two  teachers  doing  .the  same  work, 
under  tiie  same  conditions,  might  receive  salaries 
varying  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  dollars. 
When  the  new  salary  schedule  was  framed,  its  pro- 
motions were  all  based  upon  the  existing  salaries, 
so  that  we  now  find  one  principal  of  a  twelve-room 
building  receiving  three  hundred  dollars  more  than 
another  principal  of  a  twelve-room  building,  one 
director  al  an  important  department  of  high  school 
w<Mrk  receiving,  under  the  new  bill,  an  increase  of 
thirty  dollars  a  year,  while  another,  no  less  impor- 


tant, but  certainly  no  more  important  du-ector, 
receives  an  increase  of  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Many  other  examples  quite  as  extreme  in  character, 
might  be  quoted  to  show  how  the  new  scheme  of 
salaries  perpetuates  and  even  exaggerates  existing 
injustices. 

You  will  immediately  ask  why  a  bill  containing 
such  unjust  provisions  was  ever  allowed  to  pass. 
The  answer  is  simple  enough:  If  every  teacher  had 
pressed  his  individual  claim  there  would  have  been 
no  hope  for  the  passs^e  of  the  bill  making  general 
increases  in  salaries.  The  larger  spuit  of  desire 
for  the  general  good  held  back  from  urging  their 
personal  claims  those  teachers  whose  cases  presented 
the  greatest  injustices. 

That  Dr.  Chancellor  considers  the  salary  scheme 
inadequate,  and  that  he  will  urge  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  for  larger  appropriations,  is  a  welcome 
message  to  every  teacher  in  Washington.  "You 
say  you  have  won  the  fight  on  the  salary  question. 
I  say  you  have  only  taken  the  first  outpost,"  said 
Dr.  Chancellor  to  me  only  a  few  days  since. 

As  witness  of  the  integrity  of  his  desire  to  increase 
the  teachers'  salaries,  we  have  the  fact  that  in  less 
than  two  months  from  the  date  of  his  assuming 
the  superintendency,  he  submit  to  the  District 
Commissioners,  thru  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
budget  demanding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
increase  for  teachers'  salaries  alone.  I  submit  a 
cutting  from  the  Evening  Star  of  October  6,  in  which 
Dr.  Chancellor's  stand  on  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions is  quoted: 

The  largest  increase  in  school  estimates  is  that  for  new 
buildings.  This  year's  figures  for  buildings  and  grounds  are 
but  $386,358,  while  Dr.  Chancellor's  estimated  need  for  the 
new  year  is  $1,332,973. 

The  next  greatest  increase  is  in  teachera'  salaries,  more 
than  $100,000  being  added  to  last  year's  appropriation. 
The  estimate  for  Supt.  Chancellor's  salary  is  $5,000. 

Some  talk  of  possible  reductions  in  the  estimates  was 
going  on  among  the  membera,  when  Dr.  Chancellor  said  he 
had  asked  less  in  proportion  than  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  school  expenditures  to  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  District  was  but  22  and  a  fraction 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  less  than  is  expended  in  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country. 

NEED   TO    BE   MADE   TENDER. 

^'*1  think  it  is  time  that  these  people  who  have  to  do  with 
school  appropriations  and  who  are  so  callous  should  be  made 
a  little  tender,"  he  said.  "New  York  City  has  three  times 
the  school  facilities,  in  proportion  to  population,  that  Wash- 
ington has.  The  facilities  in  the  District  schools  are  really 
miserable.  There  are  not  two  sides  to  this  aigument,  and 
I  think  we  should  tell  Congress  how  the  schools  of  the  District 
are  being  neglected,  when  we  compare  its  appropriations 
with  that  of  other  cities." 

Of  course  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
former  superintendents  have  gone  up  to  C!ongress 
year  after  year  with  demands  for  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  schools,  and  have  only  in  part 
succeeded,  but  there  is  something  verv  reassuring 
in  Dr.  Chancellor's  announcement  of  his  determi- 
nation to  make  a  fight  for  increased  appropriations, 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  very  opening  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  at  the  time  when  bo&  the  teachers 
and  members  of  C!ongress  are  congratulating  them- 
selves on  having  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
passage  of  the  School  Bill.  The  magnificent  record 
made  by  Dr.  Chancellor  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where 
he  succeeded  in  securing  an  average  increase  of 
fifbr  per  cent,  in  salaries,  and  in  individual  cases, 
as  high  as  seventy  per  cent,  increase,  makes  us  very 
hop^ul  of  his  success,  even  with  so  uncertain  a 
body  as  Congress.  Aside  from  his  past  record,  Dr. 
Chancellor  possesses  qualifications  which  argue 
strongly  for  nis  success.    He  has,  in  the  first  plaee, 
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a  very  definite  ideal  of  what  the  schools  should  be, 
and  of  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  salaries  and 
equipment  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  Add  to 
this  a  perfect  fearlessness  in  stating  the  proposition, 
an  ability  to  defend  it  at  every  point  with  the 
invincible  arguments  of  the  expert,  and,  finally,  a 
very  winning  personality,  and  you  have  the  combi- 
nation which  the  teachers  of  Washington  hope,  and 
confidently  expect,  will  be  immediately  effective 
in  their  behalf. 

With  increased  appropriation  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries will  come,  inevitably,  a  long  train  of  results 
immediately  and  directly  beneficial  to  the  school 
system.  Increased  opportunities  for  study  and 
travel  will  make  our  best  teachers,  fine  as  they  are, 
more  valuable  to  the  schools.  The  attraction  of 
adeouate  compensation  will  bring  to  Washington 
good  teachers  from  other  cities,  so  that  we  shall  be 
reinforced  both  from  without  and  from  within. 

There  has  hardly  been  time  for  Dr.  Chancellor  to 
announce  an  educational  policy.  So  far  he  has 
seemed  to  accept  in  good  faith  all  that  he  has  found 
here.  One  radical  change  was  made  when  the 
Board  of  Education,  at  a  recent  meeting,  on  Dr. 
Chancellor's  recommendation,  abolished  competitive 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools. 
This  step  is  important,  as  it  directly  affects  the 
source  of  supply  of  our  teachers  of  lower  grade 
classes.  It  is  also  important  as  unifying  the  system 
of  schools  by  making  the  high  school  diploma  the 
qualification  for  entrance  to  the  training  school  for 
teachers. 

The  position  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  a 
pretty  difficult  one  in  most  American  cities.  I 
might  say,  in  passing,  that  such  books  as  Dr. 
Chancellor's  "Our  Schools,  Their  Administration 
and  Supervision,"  if  carefully  read  by  the  general 

?)ublic,  as  well  as  by  teachers,  will  pave  the  way 
or  a  bettering  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
city  superintendent  must  do  his  work. 

Washington,  while  by  no  means  an  easy  post, 
presents,  we  believe,  no  more  serious  problems  than 
do  other  large  cities.  The  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
and  progressive.  They  will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
new  superintendent,  executing  his  wishes  with 
intelligence  and  in  the  spirit  of  professional  loyalty. 


English  Reading  in  School  and  Out. 

By  Susan  Perry  Peckham. 

Miss  Esther  Louise  Camp's  article  in  the  Evening 
Post  of  September  15,  entitled  "Harm  of  Vapid 
Reading,"  and  criticising  methods  of  teaching  the 
English  language  and  literature,  is  the  truest  and 
best  thing  on  the  subject  that  I've  seen  for  years. 
From  its  first  sentence,  which  reads:  ''The  study 
of  English  in  secondary  schools  seems  as  mysterious 
to  the  average  parent  as  it  is  heartrending  to  the 
real  teacher,"  to  its  close  with  an  allusion  to  the 
"real,  great"  people  of  literature  "whose  compan- 
ionship will  bring  pleasure  when  the  mushroom 
writers  of  to-day  are  withered  in  the  bright  sunlight 
of  true  fame,"  there  is  no  statement,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  it  would  not  profit  the  parent  and  teacher  to 
read  and  think  over.  Addressed  to  both  layman 
and  professional,  is  offers  help  for  both.  May  one 
teacher's  experience  give  a  word  of  special  endorse- 
ment to  two  or  three  of  the  points? 

First,  the  use  of  the  expression  "this  most  vital 
subject,"  applied  to  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, is  wisdom,  and  I  feel  sure  that  with  the  writer 
of  the  phrase  it  was  no  light  utterance.  Second: 
"The  cultured  man  tries  to  put  into  his  child's  mind 
a  little  real  love  for  literature,  and  utterly  condemns 
the  current  system  of  teaching  English."  Let  us 
professionals  try  to  realize  that  fully. 


Third:  "The  less  book-cultured  man,  whose 
library  does  not  contain  a  set  of  Shakespeare  or  Scott, 
but  has  Marie  Corelli  or  Conan  Doyle".  .  .  I  have 
heard  a  teacher  of  English  language  and  literature 
in  a  New  York  private  school  tell  of  going  on  month 
after  month  with  a  large  class  of  well-to-do  girls 
who  must  not  be  asked  to  spend  a  quarter-dollar 
on  a  book,  and  most  of  whom  had  at  home  no  Haw- 
thorne, no  Longfellow,  no  Tennyson,  etc.  Finally, 
when  Shakspeare  was  wanted,  and  wanting,  the  lady 
teacher's  temper  turned:  "I  must  ask  you,"  she 
blazed,  "to  spend  at  once  as  much  as  fifty  cents  on 
a  Shakspeare." 

Fourth:  "The  technical  study  of  English  gram- 
mar in  five  cases  out  of  ten  is  absolutely  useless,  and 
in  the  other  five  positively  injurious."  I  know  it — 
and  why  shouldn't  I? — for  I  was  entrusted  with  the 
teaching  of  that  subject  to  various  classes,  from  as 
many  as  ten  text-books,  my  very  first  year  out  of 
college,  and  I  had  never  studied  a  page  of  it.  Haven't 
I,  and  such  as  I,  played  a  large  part  in  m^^ing  it 
injurious? 

Fifth:  Every  word  of  Miss  Camp's  as  to  the  best 
reading  for  a  girl  until  she  is  thirteen;  e.g.,  tesuch 
her  "to  read  a  book  twice,  even  thrice,"  and  "Keep 
her  away  from  diluted  and  rose-colored  science  in 
story  form,  and  annotated  and  expurgated  Shaks- 
peare." Amply  proved  have  been  the  results  as 
stated.  And  yet  the  girl  may  afterward  be  made 
as  miserable  over  "Burke's  weighty  argument"  as 
was  recently  a  clever  boy  of  fifteen,  a  wuling  reader 
of  good  things,  who  expressed  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  disgust  over  classwork  with  it.  "Why,  Don, 
I  should  think  you  could  get  enjoyment  out  of  that," 
somebody  said;  and  he  answered,  "It  goes  all  right 
when  I  read  it  at  home,  but  I  don't  like  to  hear  it 
all  chewed  up  in  class."  The  teacher  was  near  ruin- 
ing for  him  and  his  classmates  "one  of  the  noblest 
masterpieces  in  the  literature  of  civil  and  political 
wisdom,"  as  John  Morlev,  in  the  Critic,  last  Febru- 
ary, called  "Burke's  three  performances  on  the 
American  War";  stating  that  for  years  he  had 
been  sajdng  in  print  and  out  of  it  that  they  were 
"the  most  perfect  manual  in  literature  for  the  study 
of  great  affairs,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  knowledge 
or  action." 

Sixth,  last:   The  regret  expressed  that  women, 
college  graduates,  have  usually  "no  knowledge  of 
Byron  except  as  he  appeared  in  the  romance;  un- 
read the  most  glowing  bursts  of  patriotism,  unknown 
those  unrivaled  descriptions  of  sea  and  mountain." 
In  Mr.  Morley's  above-mentioned  Critic     article,"^ 
this  may  be  recalled:   "I  will  say  something  whictL 
may  perhaps  bring  upon  me  a  storm  of  criticisn^ 
from  some  of  my  friends.    If  I  were  asked  upom^ 
what  poet  should  a  reader  begin,  I  diould  say  Byron^ 
He  was  not  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  he  had  daiingp^ 
energy,  and  the  historic  sense,  with  loathing  fc  — 
cant  in  all  its  forms." 

Let  me  add  this  further  word  from  Mr.  Morley: 
"Literature  is  one  of  the  instruments  and  one  of  the 

most  powerful  instruments  for  forming  character -  — 

[But]  Literature  does  not  end  with  the  Imowledg^^^^^ 
of  forms,  with  inventories,  of  books  and  authors^ «  '^ 
with  finding  the  key  to  rhythm,  witii  tlie  '       ^ 

measure  of  the  stanza,"  etc. 

Fault-finding  draws  more  wrinkles  in  the  fa 
than  good-finding.  In  the  school-room  the  tempta^^--^  . 
tions  to  wrinkle  the  brows  are  particularly  frequenflc=^"  h 
especially  if  the  teacher  habitually  looks  at  hS  *^:? 
work  from  the  wrong  point  of  view.  His  re^^^^^ 
opportunity  is  not  infrequently  n^lected.  His  tri^»*^^^^ 
mission  is  to  search  for  the  best  to  be  found  in 
pupil,  to  develop  that  and  make  it  efficient  to  pr 
duce  new  good  in  order  that  a  fine  character  maa^^7 
result  and  the  social  usefulness  of  the  indiiijili  mm^  nf 
be  increased. 
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Pupil  Self  ^Government  and  Training  for  Good  Citizenship. 


By  John  T.  Ray,  Chicago. 


The  system  of  pupU  self-government  devised  by 
the  writer  and  used  successfully  in  the  John  Crerar 
grammar  school  of  Chicago  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  recently  provoked  renewed  inquiry  as  to  its 
plan  and  practical  workings  because  of  its  having 
been  recommended,  after  careful  personal  investi- 
gation, over  all  other  plans  as  the  basis  for  such 
work  for  the  schools  of  Greater  New  York,  by  a 
roecial  committee  of  assistant  superintendents  of 
that  city.  It  is  all  the  more  complimentary  to  the 
merits  of  the  plan  when  it  is  stated  that  its  author 
was  entirely  unaware  that  this  or  any  other  plan 
for  the  better  training  of  pupils  was  being  con- 
sidered. The  committee  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  other  cities,  where  the  plan  has  been  in  use  in 
several  large  schools  for  some  years,  and  studied 
its  practical  workings  and  inquired  into  the  more 
important  side  of  the  question,  the  effect  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  pupils  in  training  them 
for  future  good  citizenship. 

There  are  abroad  so  many  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
the  purpose  and  the  practical  working  of  this  plan 
in  particular,  that  its  author  feels  provoked  to 
explain  more  fully  both  the  plan,^its  purpose,  and 
the  practical  resiQts  as  shown  in  the  Crerar  school 
and  in  the  hundreds  of  other  schools  in  the  United 
States  where  it  has  been  introduced. 

In  this  and  subsequent  papers  I  will  try  to  make 
clear  the  underljring  principles  and  'give  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions  that  may  help  those  who  are  study- 
ing this  or  any  other  plan  with  an  honest  desire  to 
improve  the'imethods  of  pupil  government  as  it 
bears  upon  the  training  of  pupils  for  better  citi- 
zenship. 

In  me  first  place,  it  is  not  intended  (and  no  sys- 
tem should  be  so  intended),  to  turn  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  school  over  to  the 
pupils,  and  let  them  ruin  it. 

Still  farther  is  it  aside  from  the  purpose  of  the 
plan  to  devise  a  means  by  which  teachers  or  super- 
intendents may  throw  off  responsibility  and  care 
in  the  management  of  the  school  and  load  it  upon 
the  pupils.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  or  any  other 
plan  should  be  for  the  development  and  better 
training  of  the  individual  pupil  in  those  habits  and 
ideas  that  will  the  better  fit  him  for  success  in  life, 
personally,  and  make  him,  as  a  social  and  political 
factor  in  the  adult  community  life  that  is  before 
him,  hold  to  those  ideas,  habits,  and  principles  that 
go  to  make  him  a  valuable  citizen  of  the  nation, 
aside  from  his  personal  success  in  a  business  or  pro- 
fessional way.  If  it  results,  as  it  has  in  the  Crerar 
and  many  other  schools,  in  becoming  a  great  aid  in 
relieving  teachers  from  the  drudgery  of  roll  duties 
and  the  slavish  wearing  work  of  keeping  within  con- 
ventional boimds  the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  so 
much  the  more  is  it  to  be  commended.  The  teach- 
er's energies  should  be  conserved  for  the  higher  piu*- 
poses  of  literary  teaching,  and  the  development  of 
the  child's  moral  and  social  being.  -  The  teacher 
who  does  not  feel  that  he  is  but  changing  his 
labors  from  that  of  a  policeman,  keeping  order  and 
punishing  offenders,  to  that  of  a  wise,  tactful  coun- 
cillor who  must  constantly  show  the  child  his  social, 
civU,  and  moral  duty,  should  never  attempt  this  or 
any  othei*  plan-  of  pupil  self-government.  He  has 
missed  his  calling  and  should  leave  the  education 
of  children  in  our  schools  to  other  hands. 

We  often  hear  it  said  by  students  of  sociology, 
that  we  should  put  forth  our  energies  to  bring  about 
conditions  that  would  prevent  crime,  rather  than 
to  put  fortli  laws  and  to  provide  institutions  for 
reforming  or  restricting  criminals.    So  with  our 


school  government,  it  should  devise  ways  to  make 
rules  and  good  conduct  self -enforcing,  that  is  pupil- 
enforcing,  rather  than  to  rule  them  from  without  by 
the  authority  vested  in  the  teacher  as  a  police 
officer.  The  obedience  to  law  or  rules  should  come 
from  within  the  pupil,  not  from  some  force  (the 
teacher)  from  without. 

Children  can  be  taught  to  respect  the  public 
opinion  of  the  school  community  as  in  adult  life 
public  opinion,  actively  expressed,  will  to  all  be  a 
most  potent  governing  influence.  The  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  mold,  control,  and  if  necessary,  make 
in  his  school  this  force  of  active  public  opinion  the 
factor  to  govern  the  general  conduct  of  the  indi- 
viduals. 

Blackstone  says,  ''It  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  human  mind  to  tell  the  truth."  He  might 
have  added  with  equal  truth  that  it  is  the  normal 
desire  of  every  hmnan  being  to  do  what  is  right.  It 
is  our  business  to  show  the  pupil  what  is  right  in 
the  social  and  moral  life.  It  is  our  duty  to  organize 
those  forces  for  right  moral  and  civic  conduct  in 
our  schools  so  they  will  be  the  dominating  ones  in 
the  school  community.  We  have  never  syste- 
matically done  this.  We  moralize  in  the  abstract 
on  these  things,  but  the  concrete  act  of  organizing 
these  forces  for  right  that  are  dormant  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  in  any  school-room  or  school 
system,  we  leave  to  mere  chance.  My  plea  is  for 
systematic  organization  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
as  a  whole,  and  by  the  labor  "of  all,  by  all,  for  all." 
Give  the  greatest  of  individual  liberty  consistent 
with  the  common  rights  and  welfare  of  all. 

The  power  and  force  of  systematic  organization 
of  masses  of  individuals  guided  and  directed  by  a 
supervising  mind  will  ever  be  able  to  make  itself 
felt  and  be  effective  against  great  odds,  if  the  opposi- 
tion is  unorganized  or  poorly  organized.  It  was 
true  in  days  of  old  when  the  Greek  phalanx  with- 
stood, and  finally  overpowered,  the  Persian  hords. 
It  is  true  to-dav,  and  shown  more  graphically  than 
ever,  inpolitical  organizations  that  oring  success  to 
parties  not  always  because  of  merit  but  because 
the  opposition  is  unorganized.  In  the  business 
world  it  is  the  same.  Success  is  governed  largely 
by  the  degree  of  systematic  organization.  So  in 
the  school.  If  the  teacher  proceeds  to  organize 
the  forces  for  right  conduct  and  respect  for  rules 
and  moral  obligations  that  can  always  be  found  in 
a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  every  school,  their  wishes 
and  desires  will  diminish  disorder  and  only  few 
individuals  will  dare  to  disregard  this  organized  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  school.  The  teacher's  duty  is  to 
train  the  individuals  of  this  organized  force  for 
right  conduct  in  how  they  can  make  themselves 
felt,  how  thru  the  proper  backing  of  those  whom 
they  (the  pupils)  put  in  authority — the  rights  of 
all  will  be  respected  and  the  common  good  of  all 
served — not  because  the  teacher  wishes  it,  but  be- 
cause this  is  best  for  every  pupil. 

The  ''Citizen  and  Tribune  Plan"  of  pupil  self- 
government  is  founded  on  three  guiding  principles, 
about  which  success  revolves.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are  as  follows: 

First:  The  individual  pupils  are  trained  to  habits 
of  personal  self-control,  without  being  watched  or 
supervised  by  the  teacher. 

Second:  The  pupil  is  taught  that  he  should  be 
an  active  force  for  right  conduct  in  the  school — 
not  a  cipher  in  their  influence  for  good  in  the  social 
life  of  the  school. 

Third:  Just  enough  of  the  machinery  of  organi- 
zation by  means  of  Tribimes  and  Marshals  to  super- 
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vise  the  generol  conduct  of  the  school,  and  bring  to 
the  teacher  when  necessary,  a  knowledge  of  who  it 
is  that  does  not  obey  the  rules  or  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  others  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  school. 

The  reader  will  note  that  no  power  to  legislate 
or  make  rules  for  the  school  is  given  to  the  pupils. 
The  principal  consults  with  the  elected  representa- 
tives (the  Tribunes),  if  he  thinks  it  wise,  but  with 
him  and  the  teachers  rest  the  right  to  say  what  is 
to  be  done.  The  business  of  the  pupils  is  to  see 
that  the  rules  and  requirements  for  good  order  and 
conduct  are  enforced,  just  as  in  adult  life  it  will 
be  their  duty  to  see  that  law  and  order  prevail  in 
the  commimity. 

A^in  it  will  be  noted  that  no  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience are  imposed  by  the  pupils — this  rests  as 
of  old  with  the  teacher.  The  officers  (Tribunes 
and  Marshals),  can  only  request,  admonish,  and 
warn  the  pupils — never  coerce  or  command.  They 
are,  as  the  name  Tribune  implies,  simply  "protec- 
tors of  the  rights"  of  the  other  pupils.  These  Tri- 
bunes, elected  by  the  pupils  each  month,  two  in 
each  room,  are  the  direct  representatives  of  the 


teachers,  entitled  to  the  same  re^ectful  conaidera- 
tion  as  a  teacher  when  doing  their  duties.    HP"- 

I  will  in  another  article  endeavor  to  point  out  to 
teachers  how  they  can  thru  these  Tribunes  and  citi- 
zens, and  the  general  conduct  of  the  schools,  teach 
the  habit  of  self-control,  and  especially  the  habit 
of  exercising  an  influence  for  right  conduct  in  oth^is 
less  disposed  to  try  to  control  their  own  conduct. 

I  wish  to  say  in  closing  this  article  that  this  plan 
is  simple  and  direct  enough  to  be  used  in  the  primary 
and  elementary  grades — and  it  is  in  the  elementary 
schools  from  first  to  eighth  grades  that  the  pUm 
has  met  with  its  greatest  success.  Indeed,  I  sug- 
gest that  in  most  schools  it  is  well  to  begin  the  pUm 
in  grades  below  the  fifth.  Above  all,  let  no  one  try 
to  launch  this  plan  upon  any  school  till  both  teachars 
and  pupils  are  prepared  for  it.  Self-government 
must  be  a  growth,  whether  in  a  public  school  or 
among  the  nations  like  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
Its  premature  or  uncontrolled  use  before  the  indi- 
viduals are  fully  ready  to  intelligently  accept  the 
responsibilitv,  will  only  result  in  failure.  Then 
the  school  democracy  must  give  way  again  to  the 
school  autocracy  of  the  past. 


Some  Recent  Educational  Developments  in  England.     IL 


By  Kate  Stevens,  London,  England. 


Character    of  the  1906  Education  Bill. 

The  Journal  of  Education  says  of  the  bill,  ''  It  is 
an  honest  and  courageous  attempt  to  nationalize 
education,  to  rid  it  from  sacerdotal  patronage,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain,  in  our  schools,  the 
'pure  religion'  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James." 

Educational  Times,  ''The  bill  makes  a  long  stride 
towards  a  national  svstem  of  education.  Gen- 
erally, it  seems  to  be  acknowledged,  that  Mr.  Birrell, 
while  following  the  sense  of  the  coimtry,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  general  election;  has  handled  the 
question  in  a  broad  spirit  and  a  generous  temper." 

Sir  Wm.  Anson  (Mr.  Birrell's  predecessor  in  oflSce) 
said,  -'So  far  as  the  parents  generally  are  concerned, 
thev  are  decidedly  m  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
such  religious  instruction  as  has  been  given  in  the 
schools." 

Of  that  same  instruction  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson  said  that  -'in  a  very  great  number  of  Board 
Schools,  there  is  very  good  religious  teaching  in- 
deed." 

The  late  Bishop  Westcott  (Durham)  also  spoke 
of  his  thankfulness  for  the  work  done  in  the  Board 
Schools  of  Durham. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Davidson)  writes: 
•'The  situation  is  grave.  The  loss  to  our  schools 
cannot  be  compensated  by  a  money  payment  to  the 
owners  of  the  school.  The  compulsory  silencing 
of  the  thousands  of  trained,  qualified,  and  devoted 
teachers,  who  prize  the  privil^e  of  imparting  this 
particular  [religious]  instruction,  calls  imperatively 
for  our  attention." 

The  English  Bishops  in  conference,  and  also  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  declare  that  the  bill  ,as  it  at 
present  stands,  ''must  be  met  with  unhesitating 
opposition." 

The  latter  demand  -'Catholic  instruction  in  Catho- 
lic schools  for  Catholic  children." 

Quoting  from  *' Layman,"  which  represents  a 
large  proportion  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, we  find  that  ''while  disliking  some  details, 
it  welcomes  the  measure  as  a  great  bill,  one  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  British 
statesmanship.  ...  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  great 
advance  upon  any  of  its  predeceseon^  in  that   it 


does  full  justice  to  conflicting  claims,  and  promotes 
equality  of  treatment  between  two  systems." 

Archdeacon  Sinclair,  of  London,  utters  a  note  of 
warning,  "What  is  to  be  feared  is  that  extreme 
men,  on  both  sides,  will  become  so  embittered,  that 
the  Government  may  cut  the  knot,  and  so  have 
nothing  but  secular  education." 

The  Labor  party  in  England  has  declared  itself 
to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  entirely  secular  education. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  also  advocates  a  purely 
secular  system. 

Another  word  of  caution  is  soimded  by  Bishop 
Percival  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  follows:  -'I 
am  convinced  that  this  hostility,  stimulated  and 
embittered  by  the  fiery  declamations  cf  some 
earnest,  but  short-sighted  zealots,  and  likely  to  be 
used  by  politicians  for  party  purposes,  can  bring 
no  benefit  to  our  C!hurch,  or  to  the  cause  of  rdigious 
education,  and  it  is  only  too  certain  to  bring  serious 
and  lasting  injury." 

The  Journal  of  Education  further  says:  ''The 
Church  has  not  adapted  itself  to  modem  changes 
of  thought,  which  are  only  irreligious,  when  judged 
by  the  dogmas  that  have  ceased  to  convince." 

Solution. 

The  problem  has  been  solved  in  many  educationaT 
areas  by  the  co-oj)eration  of  the  local  dei^gy  of  all 
denominations  framing  a  common  syllabus  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  to  be  given  in  the  schools  under 
their  control. 

Hampshire. 

In  Hampshire,  a  county  in  the  south  of  Elngland, 
we  find  a  good  example  of  this.  A  special  eom- 
mitte  appointed  by  the  Coimty  Council  arranged 
such  a  syllabus  of  religious  instruction.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  seven  persons,  viz.: 

The  Chairman,  who  was  a  member  of  the  County 
Council. 

Two  members,  representing  the  Established  Churcli. 

Two  non-Conformist  members. 

One  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

One  woman. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  school,  we  find  that  the 
denominational  schools    are  tbe  most  nmngoin 
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Textrbook  Work. 


Reading. 


Topics  for  Special  Study. 


54.  Review  48  and  49. 

55.  EDMUND  BURKE. 


Conciliation  Speech. 


1.  Circumstances  under  which  the 

Speech  was  Delivered. 

2.  Abstract  of  the  Speech. 

3.  The  Speech  as  a  Type  of  Oratory 

4.  Its  Excellences  and  Defects. 

5.  Historical  Allusions. 


56.  The  Artificial  School  of  Poe- 
try. 

57.  The  Queen  Anne    Period    in 
English  Literature. 

58.  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

59.  Review  48,  49,  50,  14. 


Rape  of  the  Lock. 

{Mock-Heroic  Poem.) 


The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
(A  Novel.) 


1.  The  Heroic  Cbuplet. 

2.  The  Mock-Heroic  in  Poetry. 

3.  Literary  Criticism  of  Rape 

the  Lock. 


of 


60.  Review  1. 

61.  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 


Poe's  Poems. 

{Lyric  Poetry.) 


1.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  the  pro- 

totype of  the  -'  Domestic  tjrpe" 
in  Fiction. 

2.  Character  Study. 

3.  Weakness  of  the  Plot  Develop- 

m^it. 

4.  Goldsmith's  Epigrams. 

5.  Literary  Merits  and  Defects  of 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

6.  Place  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

in  Literature. 

1.  Peculiarities  of  Poe's  Poetry. 

2.  Literary  Criticism. 

3.  Study  of  the  Diction  and  Versi- 

fication of  the  Poems. 

4.  Contrast  between  Poe's  Poetry 

and  that  of  His  Contemporanes 

5.  Poe's  Poems  and  the  Lyrics  of 

Milton  Compared. 


THIRD  YEAR— SECOND  TERM. 


Text-book  Work. 

Reading. 

Topics  far  Special  Study. 

62.  Review  9,  10,  11. 

63.  Review  6. 

64.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

65.  Review  10. 

66.  EDMUND  SPENSER. 

Henry  V. 
(Drama.) 

Life  of  Johnson. 

(Essay,) 

Faerie  Queene — Book  I. 
(Allegorical  Poem.) 

1.  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays 

an  Epitome  of  English  Histonr. 

2.  Classmcation  of  Shakespeanra. 

Dramas. 

3.  Speeches  in  Henry  V.—A  Les- 
\    son  in  Patriotism. 

4.  Character  Drawing  in  Henry  V. 

5.  Literary  Criticism. 

6.  ifenri/V.  Compared  as  to  Treat- 

ment with  Julius  Caesar. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  Biograph- 

ical Essay. 

2.  Macaula/s  Estimateof  Johnson. 

3.  Literary  Merits  of  the  Life  of 

Johnson. 

1.  The  Allegory. 

2.  Plan  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

3.  Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the 

Faerie  Queene. 

4.  Place  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in 

Literature. 

5.  Literary  Oiticism. 

6.  Spenser's  Vocabulary. 

7.  Faerie  Queen  and  PQmim^sPrih 

gress  Compare^  W  AU«|gorMf . 
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But  then,  just  as  now,  the  best  time  in  all  the  year 
was  Christmas.  As  they  lay  on  the  feathers,  snugly 
tucked  under  the  patchwork  quilts,  sleepers  might 
be  awakened  Christmas  eve  by  a  sweet  Christmas 
carol,  perhaps  this  one: 

As  Joseph  was  a-walking, 

He  heard  an  angel  sing,  'j^: 

This  nieht  shall  be  bom 
n  Our  Heavenly  King. 

No  doubt  the  listeners  lay  attentive  until  the  last 
verse  was  sung.  ^j 

He  neither  shall  be  rocked 

In  silver  nor  in  gold, 
But  in  a  wooden  cradle 
That  rocks  on  the  mould. 

The  next  day  would  see  the  cross  of  Stratford 
all  garlanded  with  the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  bay. 
Before  night  the  great  Yule  log  would  be  brought 
in,  so  huge  that  it  sometimes  took  several  men  to 
roll  it.  But  the  larger  the  better,  for  while  it  burned 
the  -'Lord  of  Misrule"  reigned  and  merry  men  filled 
the  days  and  nights  with  games  of  Hoodman  Blind, 
tricks  of  magic,  dancing,  masquing  and  mumming, 
and  tales  about  goblins  and  elves.  And  such 
delicious  eatables!  No  doubt  comfets,  marmalets 
and  marchpane  were  there,  as  appetizing  as  their 
modem  equivalents,  candies,  jellies,  and  nut  con- 
fections are  now. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  much  of  homely  pleasure 
in  the  old  days,  and  to  many  it  seems  truly  to  have 
been  a  ''Merrie  England." 

Chapman's  Translation  of  the  fliad. 

Teachers  who  are  this  year  ushering  classes  of 
pupils  thru  the  first  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad 
will  enjoy  having  at  hand  the  translation  by  George 
Chapman,  which  was  started  in  The  School  Jour- 
nal for  September  29,  and  to  be  continued  thru 
various  high  school  numbers  of  this  periodical  until 
the  translation  of  the  first  three  books  has  been 
completed.  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  aloud  or 
heanng  read  portions  from  the  translation.  Trans- 
lation of  the  first  117  lines  was  given  last  month. 

To  this  replied  the  swift-foot  god-like  son 
Of  Thetis,  thus:    'King  of  us  all,  in  all  ambition,  120 

Most  covetous  of  all  that  breathe,  why  should  the  great- 

sourd  Greeks 
Supply  thy  lost  prise  out  of  theirs?    Nor  what  thy  avarice 

seeks 
Our  common  treasury  can  find;   so  little  it  doth  guard 
Of  what  our  rac'd  towns  yielded  us;    all  of  which  most  is 

shar'd, 
And  given. our  soldiers;    which  again  to  take  into  our  hands 
Were  ignominious  and  base.     Now,  then,  since  God  com- 
mands, 
Part  with  thy  most-lov'd  prise  to  him;    not  any  one  of  us 
Exacts  it  of  thee,  yet  we  all,  all  loss  thou  sufferest  thus. 
Will  treble,  quadruple,  in  gain,  when  Jupiter  bestows 
The  sack  of  well-walled  Troy  on  us;    which  by  his  word  he 
owes.*  130 

ACHILLES  WRATHFUL. 

'Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  wit,'  he  answer'd,  'God-like 

man, 
Tho  your  good  name  may  colour  it;  'tis  not  your  swift  foot 

can 
Outrun  me  here;    nor  shall  the  gloss,  set  on  it  with  the  God, 
Persuade  me  to  my  wrong,  wouldst  thou  maintain  in  sure 

abode 
Thine  own  prise,  and  sleight  me  of  mine?     Resolve  this:    if 

our  friends. 
As  fits  in  equity  my  worth,  will  right  me  with  amends. 
So  rest  it;  otherwise,  myself  will  enter  personally 
On  thy  prise,  that  of  Ithacus,  or  Ajax,  for  supply; 
Let  him  on  whom  I  enter  rage.     But  come,  we'll  order  these 
Hereafter,  and  in  other  place.     Now  put  to  sacred  seas       140 
Our  black  sail;   in  it  rowers  put,  in  it  fit  sacrifise; 


And  to  these  I  will  make  ascend  my  so  much  envied  prise, 
Bright-cheekt  Chryseis.     For  conduct  of  all  which,  we  must 

chuse 
A  chief  out  of  our  counsellors.     Thy  service  we  must  use, 
Idomeneus;    Ajax,  thine,  or  thine,  wise  Ithacus; 
Or  thine,  thou  terriblest  of  men,  thou  son  of  Peleiis, 
Which  fittest  were,  that  thou  mightst  see  these  holy  acts 

performed 
For  which  thy  cunning  zeal  so  pleads;   and  he,  whose  bow 

thus  storm'd 
For  our  offences,  may  be  calm'd.'     Achilles,  with  a  frown. 
Thus  answer'd:    'O  thou  impudent!    of  no  good  but  thine 

own  150 

Ever  respectfull,  but  of  that  with  all  craft  covetous. 
With  what  heart  can  a  man  attempt  a  service  dangerous. 
Or  at  thy  voice  be  spirited  to  fly  upon  a  foe, 
Thy  mind  thus  wretched?     For  myself,  I  was  not  injur'd  so 
By  any  Trojan,  that  my  powers  should  bid  them  any  blows; 
In  nothing  bear  they  blame  of  me;    Phthia,  whose  bosom 

flows 
With  com  and  people,  never  felt  impair  of  her  increase 
By  their  invasion;    hills  enow,  and  far-resounding  seas. 
Pour  out  their  shades  and  deeps  between;  but    thee,  thou 

frontless  man. 
We  follow,  and  thy  triumphs  make  with  bonfires  of  our 

bane;  160 

Thine,  and  thy  brother's,  vengeance  sought,  thou  dog's  eyes! 

of  this  Troy 
By  our  expos'd  lives;    whose  deserts  thou  neither  dost  employ 
With  honour  nor  with  care.    And  now  thou  threatst  to  force 

from  me 
The  fruit  of  my  sweat,  which  the  Greeks  gave  all;    and  tho 

it  be. 
Compared  with  thy  part,   then  snatcht  up,   nothing;    nor 

ever  is 
At  any  sackt  town;    but  of  fight,  the  f etcher  in  of  this. 
My  hands  have  most  share;  in  whose  toils  when  I  have  emptied 

me 
Of  all  my  forces,  my  amends  in  liberality, 
Tho  it  be  little,  I  accept,  and  turn  pleas'd  to  my  tent; 
And  yet  that  little  thou  esteemst  too  great  a  continent      170 
In  thy  incontinent  avarice.     For  Pythia  therefore  now 
My  course  is;   since  'tis  better  far,  than  here  endure  that 

thou 
Shouldst  be  ravishing  my  right,  draw  my  whole  treasure  dry, 
And  add  dishonour.' 

AGAMEMNON  THREATENS. 

He  replied:  *If  thy  heart  serve  thee,  fly; 
Stay  not  for  my  cause;  others  here  will  aid  and  honour  me; 
If  not,  yet  Jove  I  know  is  sure;    that  counsellor  is  he 
That  I  depend  on.    As  for  thee,  of  all  our  Jove-kept  kings 
Thou  art  still   most    my  enemy;    strifes,   battels,    bloody 

things, 
Make  thy  blood  feasts  still.     But  if  strength,   that  these 

moods  build  upon. 
Flow  in  thy  nerves,  God  gave  thee  it;   and  so  'tis  not  thine 

own,  180 

But  in  his  hands  still.     What  then  lifts  thy  pride  in  this  so 

high? 
Home   with   thy   fleet,   and   Myrmidons;    use   these   there 

empery; 
Command  not  here.     I  weigh  thee  not,  nor  mean  to  magnify 
Thy  rough-hewn  rages,  but,  instead,  I  thus  far  threaten  thee: 
Since  Phoebus  needs  will  force  from  me  Chryseis,  she  shall  go; 
My  ships  and  friends  shall  waft  her  home;  but  I  will  imitate 

so 
His  pleasure,  that  mine  own  shall  take,  in  person,  from  thy 

tent 
Bright-cheekt  Briseis;    and  so  tell  thy  strength  how  eminent 
My  power  is,  being  compar'd  with  thine;    all  other  tn^lpwg 

fear 
To  vaunt  equality  with  me,  or  in  this  proud  kind  bear    190 
Their  beards  against  me.' 

MINERVA  RESTRAINS  ACHILLES. 
Thetis'  son  at  this  stood  vext,  his  heart 
Bristled  his  bosom,  and  two  ways  drew  his  diseiUBive  part; 
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If,  from  his  thigh  his  sharp  sword  drawn,  he  should  make 

room  about 
Atrides'  person,  slaughtering  him,  or  sit  his  anger  out, 
And  curb  his  spirit     While  these  thoughts  striv'd  in  his 

blood  and  mind, 
And  he  his  sword  drew,  down  from  heaven  Athenia  stoopt, 

and  shin'd  200 

About  his  temples,  being  sent  by  th'  ivory-wristed  Queen, 
Satumia,  who  out  of  her  heart  had  ever  loving  been. 
And  carefull  for  the  good  of  both.    She  stood  behind,  and  took 
Achilles  by  the  yellow  curls,  and  only  gave  her  look 
To  him  apparance;    not  a  man  of  all  the  rest  could  see. 
He  turning  back  his  eye,  amaze  strook  every  faculty; 
Yet  straight  he  knew  her  by  her  eyes,  so  terrible  they  were. 
Sparkling  with  ardour,   and   thus  spake:    'Thou  seed   of 

Jupiter, 
Why  com'st  thou?    To  behold  his  pride,  that  boasts  our 

empery? 
Then  witness  with  it  my  revenge,  and  see  that  insolence  die 
That  lives  to  wrong  me.'     She  replied:    *  I  come  from  heaven 

to  see 
Thy  anger  settled,  if  thy  soul  will  use  her  sovereignty 
Jn  fit  reflection.     I  am  sent  from  Juno,  whose  affects 
Stand  heartily  inclined  to  both.     Come,  give  us  both  respects. 
And  cease  contention;    draw  no  sword;    use  words,  and  such 

as  may  210 

IBe  bitter  to  hip  pride,  but  just;    for,  trust  in  what  I  say, 
A  time  shall  come  when,  thrice  the  worth  of  that  he  forceth 

now. 
He  shall  propose  for  recompense  of  these  wrongs;    therefore 

throw 
Heins  on  thy  passions,  and  serve  us.'     He  answer'd:    'Tho 

my  heart 
Sum  in  just  anger,  yet  my  soul  must  conquer  th'  angry  part, 
Jind  yield  you  conquest.     Who  subdues  his  earthly  part  for 

heaven, 
Heaven  to  his  prayers  subdues  his  wish.'     This  said,  her 

charge  was  given 
!Fit  honour;    in  his  silver  hilt  he  held  his  able  hand. 


And  forc't  his  broad  sword  up;    and  up  to  heaven  did  re- 
ascend 
Minerva,  who,  in    Jove's  high    roof  that  bears  the  rough 

shield,  took 
Her  place  with  other  deities.     She  gone,  again  forsook 
Patience  his  passion,  and  no  more  his  silence  could  confine 
His  wrath,  that  this  broad  language  gave:    'Thou  ever  steept 

in  wine. 
Dog's  face,  with  heart  but  of  a  hart,  that  nor  in  th'  open  eye 
Of  fight  dar'st  thrust  into  a  prease,  nor  with  our  noblest  lie 
In  secret  ambush!     These  works  seem  too  full  of  death  for 

thee; 
'Tis  safer  far  in  th'  open  host  to  dare  an  injury 
To  any  crosser  of  thy  lust.     Thou  subject-eating  king! 
Base  spirits  thou  govemst,  or  this  wrong  had  been  the  Jast 

foul  thing  330 

Thou  ever  author'dst;    yet  I  vow,  and  by  a  great  oath  swear. 
Even  by  this  sceptre,  that,  as  this  never  again  shall  bear 
Green  leaves  or  branches,  nor  increase  with  any  growth  his 

size. 
Nor  did  since  first  it  left  the  hills,  and  had  his  faculties 
And  ornaments  bereft  with  iron;    which  now  to  other  end 
Judges  of  Greece  bear,  and  their  laws,  receiv'd  from  Jove, 

defend; 
(For  which  my  oath  to  thee  is  great);    so,  whensoever  need 
Shall  bum  with  thirst  of  me  thy  host,  no  prayers  shall  ever 

breed 
Affection  in  me  to  their  aid,  tho  well-deserv'd  woes 
Afflict  thee  for  them,  when  to  death  man-slaughtering  Hector 

throws  240 

Whole  troops  of  them,  and  thou  torment'st  thy  vext  mind 

with  conceit 
Of  thy  rude  rage  now,  and  his  wrong  that  most  deserv'd  the 

right 
Of  all  thy  army.'     Thus,  he  threw  his  scepter  gainst  the 

ground. 
With  golden  studs  stuck,  and  took  seat.     Atrides'  breast  was 

drown'd 
In  rising  choler. 


To  Whom  Shall  We  Teach  Latin  and  Greek,  and  How 

Shall  We  Teach  Them?'^ 


By  FRANCIS  Storr. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  what  Esperanto 
essays  to  be,  the  lingua  franca,  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  civilized  world.  With  the  Renais- 
isance  Latin  came  to  be  studied,  not  solely  for  its 
practical  utility  as  a  means  of  communication,  but, 
vrith  Greek,  as  a  kev  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  best 
literature  of  the  world.  Our  grammar  schools  were 
Latin  schools.  The  "Utopia"  was  written  in  Latin; 
Bacon  apologizes  for  writing  his  "Essays"  in  Eng- 
lish; Milton  wrote  his  foreign  despatches  in  Latin; 
Mxilcaster  is  the  first  English  schoolmaster  to  plead 
that  English  children  should  be  instructed  in  their 
native  tongue. 

As  far  as  practical  utility  and  literary  culture  are 
concerned,  we  may  lay  it  down  at  starting  that,  if 
it  is  a  choice  between  French  and  Latin,  or  between 
reading  Shakespeare  and  reading  Ovid,  we  shall 
choose  for  our  pupils  the  French  language  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  Even  the  foremost  champion  of 
<^lassics  against  modem  languages  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  the  orthodox  defence  of  classical  train- 
ing on.  the  ground  of  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature  must 
be  abandoned.  "When  closely  questioned,  no 
advocate  of  classics  ever  professes  that  this  is  really 
the  object  in  view  with  the  mass  of  boys."    Those 

From  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  of  England. 


literary  outworks  which  have  served  so  long  to  keep 
at  bay  the  invading  host  of  modem  studies  are 
found,  on  closer  inspection,  to  resemble  a  Chinese 
fortification,  with  cardboard  guns  and  mandarins 
disguised  as  gunners.  The  classicists  have  been 
driven  back  to  their  inner  lines,  and  have  entrenched 
themselves  in  what  still  appears  to  them  the  im- 
pregnable fort  of  discipline. 

"The  one  great  merit  of  Latin  as  a  teaching  in- 
strument is  in  its  stupendous  difficulty."  Such 
are  the  actual  words  of  Mr.  Tarver  ("Observations 
of  a  Foster-Parent"),  and  he  prescribes  that  his 
foster-child  shall  begin  Latin  at  ten,  and  for  tfc^ 
next  three  years  devote  to  the  study  five  hours  a 
day,  by  the  end  of  which  time,  if  he  has  been  taught 
by  a  true  foster-parent  in  a  select  preparatory  school 
where  the  classes  are  small,  he  will  have  been  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  I 
would  call  Mr.  Tarver's  attention  to  an  observation 
of  Bismarck:  " Russian  is  quite  as  difficult  as  Greek 
and  much  more  useful."  And  a  corollary  of  this 
theory  is  that  there  are  to  be  no  short  cuts — ^no 
"Latin  without  tears,"  no  easy  colloquial  methods 
which  may  suit  very  well  courier  languages  that 
are  learned  for  use,  to  be  spoken  and  understood, 
such  as  French  and  German.  "The  acquisition  of 
a  language  [I  again  quote  Mr.  Tarver]  is  education- 
ally of  no  importance:  what  is  of  importance  is 
the  process  of  acquiring  it."    The  bilingual  Welsh- 
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man  or  the  Swiss  hotel  porter  is  no  more  educated 
than  the  Wilts  clod-hopper  with  his  vocabulary  of 
two^hundred  words.  Let  me  quote  as  a  counterblast 
a  dictum  of  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Harrow,  which  may  be 
foimd  in  the  same  volume  as  the  Sidgwick  essay  to 
which  I  shall  subsequently  refer.  After  laymg 
down  as  an  essential  of  all  teaching  that  the  study 
must  be  in  itself,  or  must  be  made  to  the  pupil, 
attractive,  he  proceeds:  "Above  all  the  work  must 
be  easy.  Few  boys  are  ever  losers  from  finding  their 
task  too  simple;  for  they  can  always  aspire  to  learn- 
ing what  is  harder;  many  have  had  their  school 
career  ruined  by  being  set  to  attack  what  is  too 
hard."  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  and  say 
which  of  the  two  is  the  truer  pedagogic. 
'  In  an  interesting  monograph  on  -  The  Teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School,"  by 
two  professors  tin  Cornell  University,  Professor 
Bennett  sets  down  training  in  English  as  the  first 
and  most  important  reason  for  studying  Latin: 
''First  and  foremost,  I  should  say  that  Latin  is  of 
value  because  it  confers  a  mastery  over  the  resoim^es 
of  one'simother  tongue.  To  my  own  mind  this 
reason  weighs  more  than  all  others  combined."  This 
mastery,  according  to  Professor  Bennett,  is  ac- 
quired by  constant  practice  in  translation  from 
Latin  into  English,  translation  which  must  be  at  once 
accurate  and  elegant,  and  it  cannot  be  acquired  so 
surely  or  so  fully  by  any  other  method,  neither  by 
the  study  of  a  modem  language,  nor  aissuredly  by 
the  study  of  English  alone. 

In  my  judgment  this  line  of  defence  is  much 
sounder  and  more  reasonable  than  the  treadmill 
theory,  and,  with  some  reservations  and  consider- 
able qualifications,  I  am  prepared  to  allow  the  plea 
as  valid. 

When  we  pass  beyond  the  elementary  stage  of 
education,  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue  is,  by  almost 
universal  consent,  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Further,  translation  combines  most  of  the 
desiderata  in  a  scholastic  exercise.  It  can  be  grad- 
uated to  suit  every  age  and  capacity;  it  gives  the 
Eupil  something  to  do,  not  merely  to  learn — he  feels 
imself  a  poet,  a  maker  in  his  small  way,  just  as  does 
the  carver  of  a  Sloyd  spoon  or  one  of  Mr.  Ablett's 
impressionists;  it  sets  him  a  number  of  little  prob- 
lems of  infinite  variety  which  tax  his  memory,  his 
common  sense,  his  SprachgefuM.  And,  incidentally, 
there  can  be  no  douot  that  he  does  thereby  gain  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  language, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  its  qualities  and  its  limita- 
tions, and  a  command  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  ex- 
pression. But  that  Latin,  even  if  taught  as  it  is 
taught  at  Cornell  University  (and  how  few  are  the 
teachers  who  even  aim  at  such  results!) — that  Latin 
can  be  a  substitute  for  English  teaching  is  a  chimera 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  "aurum  potabile";  so  at  least  we  imagined 
till  we  read  Professor  Bennett's  volume. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  clearing  the  way.  I  have 
shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  to  whom  we  should 
not  teach  Latin,  and  a  fortiori  Greek.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  stock  arguments  advanced tby  its  pro- 
fessors rest  on  no  sound  psychological  basis;  that 
they  have  been  manufactured  a  posteriori  to  bolster 
up  a  falling  cause  built  on  no  more  solid  foundation 
than  tradition.  My  conclusions  haveTbeen  wholly 
negative,  and  some  of  you,  I  fear,  willthave  set  me 
down  as  a  sworn  foe  to  the  classics,  a  Trojan  whose 
gifts  (if  I  may  transpose  the  Virgilian  parts),  are  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  I  hopelbefore  we  part 
to  convince  you  that  I  am  no  renegade;  that,  if  to 
my  dying  day  I  shall  regret  that  at  school  I  was 
taught  no  word  of  English  literature,  or  history,  or 
science,  I  am  grateful  every  day  of  my  life  that  I 
learned  at  school  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  scarce  a  day  passes  on  which  I  do  not  read  some 
portion  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic. 


"  For  those  who  endure  to  the  end,  who  carry  on 
the  study  of  Latin  and^Greek  to  the  stage  of  ability 
to  read  ancient  literature,  and^ofjifindinff  pleasure 
in  reading  it,  I  am  profoundly  convincedi;of  the  value 
of  classical  studies;  and,  with  the  proviso  that  it 
is  not  to  be  made  the  one  way  of  salvation,  that  a 
man  may  be  highly  educated  and  highly  cultured; 
too,  without  knowing  a  word  of  Latin  or  Greek,  I 
would  subscribe  to  all  the  glowing  eulogiums  that 
have  been  pronounced  on  the  study  by  Thring  and 
Kennedy,  by  Professor  Butcher  and  Sir  Richard 
Jebb.  My  protest  has  been  against  enforcing  Latin 
on  unwilling  pupils  who  will  not  get  beyond  the 
accidence;  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  literature 
will  be  confined  to  a],  book  of  Caesar's -'Conmien- 
ties"  and  some  scraps  of  Ovid  for  TilbuUus,  to  a 
sacrifice  of  the  multitude  of  narthex-bearers  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  initiated. 

Henry  the  IL,  Called  Ciirtmantle« 

(1154-1189.— REIGNED  35  YEARS.) 

High  school  pupils  are  neither  too  dignified  nor  too  un- 
natural to  enjov  what  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  calls  "the 
eternal  chase  after  the  story."  Most  of  our  school  histories 
give  the  dry  bones  of  historical  fact,  without  any  of  the 
personal  touch  which  is  the  genuinely  interesting  part  of 
it  all.  The  School  Journal  in  its  high  school  number 
(published  the  last  Saturday  in  each  month),  will  give  from 
time  to  time  anecdotes,  descriptions  of  historic  personages, 
and  other  points  that  will  aad  largely  to  the  mterest  in 
English  and  European  history.  The  stories  of  Henr^  II.  of 
England  eiven  below  were  taken  from  a  book  published  in 
England  by  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  in  The  Educa- 
tional Series  edited  by  Professor  Meildejohn. 

Henry  the  Second  was  the  son  of  Maud — ^the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  First — and  Geoflfrey,  the 
Count  of  Anjou  in  France.  His  father  was  called 
Geoffrey  of  the  Broom-Plant,  or  Geoflfrey  Planta- 
genet;  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a 
sprig  of  this  plant  in  his  cap.  Henry  II.  was  more 
of  a  Frenchman  than  his  grandfather,  or  even  the 
other  Norman  kings;  while  he  was  a  Norman  only 
on  his  mother's  side,  on  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
Frenchman.  He  was  the  first  Plantagenet  who  sat 
upon  this  throne  of  England;  and  he  reigned  not 
only  over  England,  but  he  ruled  also  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  France,  and  was  more  powerful  in  that 
country  than  the  King  of  France  himself.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  large  round  bullet- 
shaped  head,  a  ruddy  face — broad  and  almost 
square — and  with  large,  open,  staring,  dark-brown 
eyes. 

We  have  seen  that,  during  the  reigns  of  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  England  had  been  for  nineteen  long 
wretched  vears  the  scene  of  fightings,  robbery,  pil- 
lage, and  bloodshed.  Henry  at  once  set  to  work  to 
put  all  this  right;  and  he  worked  hard.  He  made 
the  barons  pull  down  their  strong  castles — ^those 
"dens  of  thieves  and  robbers";  he  encouraged  far- 
mers and  laborers  to  work;  he  protected  every  kind 
of  industry;  and  there  was  peace  in  the  land  once 
more.  King  Henry  was  perhaps  the  hardest  worker 
in  all  his  kingdom.  An  old  writer  tells  us:  "He 
stands  on  his  feet  from  morning  to  night,  when 
engaged  in  business.  If  his  plans  require  it,  he  will 
travel  in  one  day  as  far  as  other  men  will  in  five, 
and  he  tires  out  the  strongest  men  by  his  rapid  jour- 
neys." The  King  of  France  said  of  him:  -'He 
neither  rides  nor  sails;  he  flies  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  bird;  he  is  said  to  be  in  England,  and  he  is  in 
France;  he  is  believed  to  be  in  Ireland,  and  he  is 
in  England."  By  his  hard  work  and  stem  rule,  he 
in  time  broke  the  power  of  the  unruly  barons,  and 
brought  good  order  and  peace  into  his  kingdom. 

His  chief  adviser  and  fellow-worker  in  all  this 
was  a  young  man  called  Thomas  Becket.  The 
father  of  this  young  man,  Gilbert  Becket,  was  a 
great  merchant,  and  the  Portreeve  (or  Lord  Mayor) 
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of  London.  Becket  had  been  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  bright- 
eyed,  high-spirited,  and  brave  young  man.  The 
long  thought  so  highly  of  .him,  that  step  by  step  he 
raised  him  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Both 
he  and  the  king  were  mere  youths;  and  they  soon 
became  fast  friends;  thev  worked  and  wrote,  con- 
sulted and  jested,  roorted  and  played  together. 

Becket's  mode  of  life  was  on  a  far  grander  and 
richer  scale  than  that  of  the  king;  he  kept  open 
house,  and  any  man  might  come  in  and  feast  at  his 
table.  The  great  nobles  of  the  land  sent  their  sons 
to  serve  as  pages  in  his  house.  He  kept  in  his 
family  seven  himdred  knights;  he  had  £Uso  in  his 
paya  small  army  of  1,200  cavalry  and  4,000  infantry. 

When  Archbishop  Theobold  died,  Henry  resolved 
to  raise  Thomas  Becket  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  the  highest  place  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Becket  was  very  unwilling.  Pointing  to 
his  gay  and  splendid  attire,  he  said  to  the  kmg — 
''You  are  choosing  a  fine  dress  to  figure  at  the  head 
of  your  Canterbury  monks."  Henry,  however,  was 
firm;  and  chose  Becket  because  he  thought  him 
the  most  able  man.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  bc^n 
made  archbishop,  a  great  change  came  upon  Becket. 
He  left  off  his  gay  clothes,  and  wore  next  his  skin 
a  hard  shirt  of  haircloth;  he  gave  up  his  costly 
feasts,  his  long  train  of  knights  and  attendants, 
and  every  evening  washed  with  his  own  hands  the 
feet  of  thirteen  beggars.  Instead  of  knights  and 
barons  at  his  table,  there  came  and  ate  with  him 
only  poor  men — learned  clerks  and  pious  priests. 
Now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, he  cared  for  the  Church,  and  for  the  Church 
alone;  and  he  no  longer  spent  hisdayswith  Henrv,  as 
he  used  to  do.  He  quarrelled  with  the  king  about 
church  government  and  had  to  flee  to  France. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  more  than 
six  years'  absence  from  home,  met  Henry  at  a  town 
in  Prance,  and  became  friends  with  him  again. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  now  to  keep  him  from 
his  work  and  from  the  old  scene  of  his  labors  in  the 
lovely  city  of  Canterbury.  He  accordingly  made 
his  way  to  the  coast  of  France,  took  ship,  and  set  sail 
for  England.  When  his  friends — ^the  monks  and 
clergy  who  were  with  him — saw  once  more  the  old 
white  cliffs  of  their  dear  native  land,  they  turned 
to  Archbishop  Thomas  and  said:  ''That  is  Eng- 
land! we  shall  soon  be  at  home  again!"  "Yes," 
replied  Becket;  "but  you  will  wish  yourselves 
somewhere  else  before  fifty  days  are  over."  The 
heart  of  the  great  Archbishop  did  not  beat  high 
with  hope;  it  was,  indeed,  filled  with  nothing  but 
forebodings  and  fear.  When  he  landed,  the  men 
and  women  of  Kent  met  him  with  blessings  and 
shouts  of  welcome;  but  all  he  said,  in  reply  to  their 
delight  and  outbursts  of  joy,  was:  "I  thank  you, 
my  dear  friends;   but  I  am  come  to  die  among  you." 

He  did  not  come  to  England  with  peace  and  for- 
giveness in  his  heart.  Even  before  he  set  out  for 
his  native  shores  he  had  issued  letters  of  excom- 
mimication  against  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
the  new  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury.  No 
sooner  had  these  three  priests  learned  this  than 
they  set  sail  for  France  to  make  their  complaints  to 
the  king.  Henry  burst  into  a  fit  of  the  most  ter- 
rible anger.  Wild  words  broke  from  him  in  his 
rage.  "Is  there  none  of  you  cowardly  fellows,"  he 
cned,  "whom  I  feed  at  my  table,  will  rid  me  of  this 
proud  priest?  The  creature  came  to  my  Court  on 
a  lame  norse  without  a  saddle,  and  now  he  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  the  knights,  who  eat  of  my  bread, 
look  on!"  The  King  did  not  mean  to  ask  his 
knights  to  put  him  to  death;  he  was  simply  raging 
and  storming — ^uttering  wild,  mad,  and  wicked 
words  in  the  heat  and  fury  of  his  fierce  and  lawless 

Eassion.    Four  of  Henry's  knights,  stung  by  these 
itter  words,  left  the  Court  that  night,  took  horse,; 


made  their  way  to  the  coast;  crossed  the  Channel,^ 
and  galloped  in  all  haste  to  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  in  the  city  of  Canterbury. 

The  knights  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and 
even  into  the  private  room  of  the  Archbishop.  They 
asked  him  to  take  off  the  excommunication  and  to 
set  the  three  bishops  free;  but  he  curtly  and  sternly 
refused.  They  threatened  him  with  death;  he 
stood  calm,  silent,  and  unmoved.  The  four  knishts 
left  the  palace  and  went  away  to  look  for  their 
arms;  the  time  for  vespers  had  come,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop went  into  the  cathedral  as  usual. 

The  monks  were  singing  in  the  choir,  when  two 
boys  rushed  in  terror  up  the  nave,  dropped  panting 
and  breathless  on  their  knees  before  the  Archoishop, 
and  cried  that  the  soldiers  were  bursting  into  the 
cathedral.  The  foiu*  knights  had  forced  their  way 
in,  and  the  clank  of  their  steel  armor  echoed  dis- 
mally thru  the  aisles  as  they  ran  forward — Reginald 
Fitzurse  in  front,  shouting,  "This  way,  this  way; 
King's  men!"  They  rushed  into  the  church:  it 
was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  December  evening;  and 
there  was  no  light  except  the  feeble  light  which 
came  from  a  few  candles  that  burned  before  the 
altars.  "Where,"  shouted  Fitzurse,  "where  is  the 
traitor,  Thomas  Becket?"  The  Archbishop  turned 
and  came  down  the  steps  to  the  transept — "Here 
am  I,  no  traitor, — ^no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God!" 
He  planted  himself  with  his  back  against  a  pillar, 
and  calmly  faced  his  foes. 

Fitzurse  sprang  back  a  few  paces.  Then  the 
knights  gathered  round  him  with  the  shout:  "Free 
the  bishops!  Free  the  bishops!"  "I  can  do  noth- 
ing! I  can  do  nothing  but  what  I  have  done!" 
replied  Becket.  Fitzurse  pressed  the  blade  of  his 
axe  against  his  breast  ana  cried:  "You  shall  diel 
I  will  tear  out  your  heart!"  Another,  who  did  not 
wish  to  kill  him,  struck  him  on  the  back  with  the 
fiat  of  his  sword,  and  said:  "Fly,  Archbishop;  fly, 
or  you  are  a  dead  man!"  "I  am  ready  to  die," 
replied  Becket,  "for  God  and  the  Church!"  Fitz- 
urse now  threw  down  his  axe,  and  tried  to  drag  him 
out  by  the  collar  of  the  cloak.  "Come  along,  you 
are  our  prisoner!"  But  Becket  wrenched  his  cloak 
out  of  the  grasp  of  Fitzurse.  One  of  the  knights, 
named  Tracy,  was  seized  bv  the  powerful  arm  of 
Becket,  who  flung  him  at  full  length  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral.  It  was' impossible  to  drag 
the  resolute  man  away;  he  stood  his  groimd  against 
all  the  strength  of  four  strong  knights. 

The  knights  were  now  furious  with  rage;  and 
in  their  irage  they  forgot  everything — they  forgot 
the  sacred  place,  the  service,  the  man,  themselves. 
Fitzurse  rushed  upon  the  Archbishop  with  his 
drawn  sword,  shouting  "Strike!  strike!"  and 
Tracy  also  sprang  forward  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on 
the  head.  The  blood  ran  down  his  face;  he  wiped 
it  off  with  his  arm,  and  said,  "Into  thy  hands,  0 
Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit."  Then  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  altar  and  muttered  in  a  low  voice,  "For 
Christ  and  the  Church  I  am  willing  to  die!"  So 
saying,  he  fell  slowly  fiat  on  his  face;  and,  in  his 
fall,  the  folds  of  his  mantle  lay  in  perfect  order. 
While  he  was  Ijdng  there,  another  knight  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  head  with  such  force  that  a  piece  of  his 
skull  was  struck  off,  and  the  sword-blade  snapped 
in  two  upon  the  pavement.  The  Archbishop  was 
dead;  and  the  thoughtless  wish  of  the  king  had 
been  carried  out.  "Let  us  be  off!"  cried  one  of 
the  knights — "let  us  be  off!  The  traitor  is  dead — 
he  will  never  rise  again!" 

The  news  of  this  terrible  and  brutal  murder  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  thru  Kent,  thru  England,  and  thru 
Christendom.  Henry  himself  shuddered  with  ter- 
ror; and  his  conscience  made  his  days  wretehed 
and  his  nights  sleepless.  The  people  of  England 
looked  upon  Becket  as  a  martyr;  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  his  tomb;   it  was  said  that  miracles  were 
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wrought  there — that  the  sick  were  healed  and  the 
lame  were  made  able  to  walk  again.  Becket  was 
made  a  saint,  and  he  became  the  most  popular  Eng- 
lish saint  in  the  whole  island. 

Henry's  Rcpentanoe. 

Henry  was  afterwards  very  sorry  for  what  had 
been  done  by  his  unruly  knights.  He  felt  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  deed  most  when  troubles  and  misfortunes 
came  upon  him.  Three  of  his  sons  rebelled  against 
him;  his  own  wife  became  his  bitterest  enemy; 
and  several  of  his  barons  rose  against  their  king.  The 
Pope  too  sent  him  word  that,  to  show  his  sorrow 
for  the  crime  that  had  been  committed,  he  must  go 
and  do  penance  at  the  shrine  of  the  martjrred  bishop. 
Henry  crossed  from  Normandy,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing; made  his  way  to  Canterbury;  knelt  at  the 
tomb  of  the  murdered  man;  pressed  his  face  to  the 
cold  marble;  and  then,  rising,  poured  forth  to  the 
monks  and  priests  his  sorrow  for  the  wicked  words 
he  had  spoken,  and  the  cruel  and  impious  deed  that 
had  sprung  from  them.  His  penance  was  not  yet 
over:  the  monks  scourged  him  with  knotted  cords; 
and  he  passed  the  night  in  the  dark  crypt. 

It  was  in  this  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  England 
first  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  neighboring  country 
of  Ireland;  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  an  Eng- 
lish army  is  one  of  the  chief  events  of  Henry  II.'s 
reign.  That  country  was  at  this  time  divided  into 
six  kingdoms;  and  the  petty  chiefs  and  kings  were 
constantly  at  war  among  themselves.  One  of 
these,  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne.  He  made  his  way  to  Henry  and 
promised  that,  if  he  would  help  him  to  regain  his 
crown,  he  would  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  subject  of 
the  kings  of  England.  Henry,  however,  could  not 
go  to  Ireland  himself;  but  he  allowed  Richard 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  take  with  him  an 
army  to  help  Dermot.  Strongbow  took  Waterford, 
Dublin,  and  other  towns;  married  Eva,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dermot;  and  the  power  of  the  English  kings 
was  now  firmly  planted  in  Ireland.  Henry  himself 
visited  Dublin  in  1171,  and  received  the  homage  of 
the  Irish  kings  and  chiefs. 

Henry  was  a  good  king  to  England,  and  a  kind 
father  to  his  children.  He  was,  however,  not  happy 
in  his  family,  nor  were  his  sons  good  sons  to  their 
father.  They  wanted  to  have  for  themselves  por- 
tions of  his  dominions  to  rule  over  ;  but  Henry  told 
them  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  off  his 
clothes  till  he  went  to  bed.  By  this  he  meant  that 
he  would  not  hand  over  his  lands  and  power  to  his 
sons  till  after  his  death.  So  the  three  sons,  angry 
at  their  father's  refusal,  made  a  league  with  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  fought  eagerly 
against  him. 

They  marched  into  Henry's  lands  in  France;  and 
the  father  had  to  flee  before  them.  One  after 
another  of  his  French  towns  was  taken  from  him; 
and  feeling  old,  very  ill  and  weak,  full  of  pain,  shame, 
and  sorrow,  he  retreated  before  the  armies  of  his 
sons.  At  last  he  lay  on  his  deathbed:  and  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  beg  for  peace.  When  a  peace  had 
been  made,  he  asked  to  see  a  list  of  the  barons  who 
had  risen  against  him.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stood 
the  name  of  John,  his  youngest  son,  his  favorite,  his 
best-loved  child,  the  friend  and  companion  of  his 
sports  and  his  labors.  Turning  his  face  to  the  wall, 
he  said:  "Now  let  things  go  as  they  will;  I  care 
no  more  for  myself  nor  for  the  world!"  He  was 
carried  to  one  of  his  castles  in  France,  and  there  he 
died  in  1189. 


The  New  York  City  school  teachers'  retirement 
fund  showed  on  January  1,  a  surplus  exceeding  one 
million  dollars,  of  which  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  by  law  set  apart  as  a  permanent  fund. 


The  Man  and  His  Work. 

By  John  L.  Shroy. 

I  haven't  much  faith  in  the  man  who  complains 

Of  the  work  he  has  chosen  to  do. 
He's  lazy,  or  else  he's  deficient  in  brains, 

And — maybe — sl  hypocrite,  too. 
He's  likely  to  cheat  and  he's  likely  to  rob; 
Away  with  the  man  who  finds  fault  with  his  job. 

But  give  me  the  man  with  the  sun  in  his  face, 

And  the  shadows  all  dancing  behind; 
Who  can  meet  his  reverses  with  calmness  and  grace. 

And  never  forgets  to  be  kind; 
For  whether  he's  wielding  a  scepter  or  swab, 
I  have  faith  in  the  man  who's  in  love  with  his  job. 

— September  Lippinco^s. 

Coming  Meetings. 

October  31-November  2. — County  Institute  meeting  at 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

November  1 ,  2  ,3. — Southwestern  Iowa  Teacbera'  Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic,  la. 

November  1,  2,  3. — Southern  Minnesota  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Mankato,  Minn. 

November  2-3. — The  Ran^e  Teachers  Association  (N.  E. 
Minnesota  Educational  Association)  will  be  held  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Duluth,  Minn. 

November 2,  3,  5,  6.— The  Parents'  National  Educational 
Union,  Tenth  Annual  Conference,  will  be  held  in  The  Pavilion, 
Brighton,  England.  Presidents,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
andCountess  of  Aberdeen. 

November  7-9. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Salem,  Ore. 

November  8-10. — The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Winona,  Minn. 

November  9. — ^New  England  Association  of  Superinten- 
dents, at  Boston,  Mass. 

November  9-10. — Central  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  will 
hold  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 

November  9-10. — ^New  Jersey  Council  of  Education,  at 
Jersey  City. 

November  12-14. — County  Institute  meeting  at  CentraL 
Point,  Ore. 

November   13. — Biennial  Convention   of  County   Super —     - 
intendents  will  be  held  in  San  Diego. 

November   14-16. — County   Institute  meeting  at   Grants. 
Pass,  Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Portland  _  ^ 
Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Pendle 

ton.  Ore. 

November  30-December  2. — The  Social  Education  Con» . 

gress,  at  Boston.     Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretar^^     ^ 
Koom  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associ 
tion.     For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational 
sociation  meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December   26-28. — State   Teachers'    Association    will 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lm. 
coin.  Neb. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
ciation,  at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.     For  pli . 

of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wibon,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December    26-29. — Minnesota     Educational     Associat  'mST 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachers'  Association,  S>^- ^na- 

cuse,  N.  Y. 

Holiday  Week,  1906. — Associated  Academic  Princi^^^s  als. 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  Scr!B  ^mool 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teachers'  Co; 
ence.  Science  Teachers'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  

December   26,    27,    28. — State   Educational   Aissociat:^  s^^on 
Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meeti 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachers'  Association 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,   27,   28.— New  Mexico  Educational 
ciation  will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — Territorial  Teachers'  Association 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  26-29. — The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Seasioim     of 
the  Minnesota   Educational   Association  will  be  held     9t 
Minneapolis 
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Gems  From  the  German. 

Every  student  of  the  German  language  should  be  familiar 
with  as  many  of  the  beautiful  lyrics  written  by  the  poets  of 
Germany,  as  possible.  Certainly  every  secondary  school 
pupil  can  commit  as  many  as  a  half  dozen  of  these  in  the 
coune  of  the  year,  and  there'are  many  more  which  every  well- 
educated  person  should  have  read.  Some  of  the  German 
readers  give  selections  from  the  best  poets,  more  do  not. 
Every  boy  and  girliin  Germanv  can  repeat  those  fi[iven  below, 
and  many  others  besides.  If  you  have  not  sufficient  time 
to  do  much  with  them,  at  least  copy  them  upon  the  board, 
and  have  them  read,  one  at  a  time,  during  the  recitation 
periods. 

E^rlkonig. 

The  poem  given  below  has  been  set  by  Schubert  to  music. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  songs  in  existence.  The 
poem  itself  is  one  with  which  all  students  of  German  should 
be  familiar. 

Wer  reitet  so  spat  durch  Nacht  und  Wind? 
Es  ist  der  Vater  mit  seinem  Kind; 
Er  hat  den  Ejiaben  wohl  in  dem  Arm, 
Er  fasst  in  sicher,  er  halt  ihn  warm. 

Mein  Sohn,  was  birgst  du  so  bang  dein  Gesicht? 
Siehst,  Vater,  du  den  Erlkonig  nicht? 
Den  Erlenkdnig  mit  Kron'  und  Schweif  ? 
Mein  Sohn,  es  ist  ein  Nebelstreif . 

^'Du  liebes  Kind,  konmi,  geh|  mit  mir. 
Gar  schone  Spiele  spiel'  ich  mit  dir; 
Manch  bimte  Blumen  sind  an  dem  Strand; 
Meine  Mutter  hat  manch  gulden  Gewand/' 

Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  imd  hdrest  du  nicht; 
Was  Erlenkonig  mir  leise  verspricht? 
Sei  ruhig,  bleibe  ruhig,  mein  Kind; 
In  diirren  Blattem  saiiselt  der  Wind. 

-'Willst,  feiner  Ejiabe,  du  mit  mir  gehn? 
Meine  Tdchter  sollen  dich  warten  schon; 
Meine  Tdchter  fuhren  den  nachtlichen  Reihn, 
Und  wiegen  und  tanzen  imd  singen  dich  ein." 

Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  imd  siehst  due  nicht  dort 
ErIkOnigs  Tdchter  am  dustem  Ort? 
Mein  Sohn,  mein  Sohn,  ich  seh'  es  genau; 
Es  scheinen  die  alten  Weiden  so  grau. 
•'  Ich  liebe  dich,  mich  reizt  deine  schone  Gestalt; 
Und  bist  du  nicht  willig,  so  branch'  ich  Gewalt." 
Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  jezt  fasst  er  mich  an! 
JBrlkonig  hat  mir  ein  Leids  gethan! 

Dem  Vater  grauset's  er  reitet  geschwind, 
!Er  halt  in  Armen  das  achzende  Kind, 
Xrreicht  den  Hof  mit  Miihe  imd  Not; 
In  seinen  Armen  das  Kind  war  tot. 

— Goethe. 
Sehnsucht. 

Ein  Fichtenbaum  steht  einsam 
In  Norden  auf  kahler  Hdh 
Ihn  schlafert;  mit  weisser  Decke 
Umhiillen  ihn  Eis  imd  Schnee. 

Er  traiint  von  einer  Palme, 
Die  fern  in  Morgenland 
Einsam  imd  schweigend  trauert 
Auf  brennender  Felsenwand. 


—Heine. 


Das  Schloss  am  Meer. 

Hast  du  das  Schloss  gesehen; 
Das  hohe  Schloss  am  Meer? 
Golden  und  rosig  wehen 
Die  Wolken  driiber  her. 

Es  mochte  sich  niedemeigen 
In  die  spi^elklare  Flut, 
Es  mochte  streben  und  steigen 
In  der  Abendwolken  Glut. 


•'Wohl  hab'  ich  es  gesehen; 
Das  hohe  Schloss  am  Meer, 
Und  den  Mond  dariiber  stehen 
Und  Nebel  weit  umher." 

Der  Wind  und  des  Meeres  Wallen 
Gaben  sie  frischen  Klang? 
Vemahmst  du  aus  hohen  Hallen 
Saiten  und  Festgesang? 

i'Die  Winde,  die  Wogen  alle 
Lagen  in  tidfer  Ruh', 
Ein  Klagelied  aus  der  Halle 
Hort  ich  mit  Thranen  zu." 

Sahest  du  oben  gehen 
Den  Konig  und  sein  Gemahl? 
Der  roten  Mantel  Wehen? 
Der  goldnen  Kronen  Strahl? 

Fiihrten  sie  nicht  mit  Wonne 
Eine  Schone  Jungfrau  dar, 
Herrlich  wie  eine  Sonne, 
Strahlend  im  goldnen  Haar? 

A 

i'Wohl  sah  ich  die  Eltem  beide, 
Ohne  der  Kronen  Licht; 
Im  schwarzen  Trauerkleide; 
Die  Jungfrau  sah  ich  nicht." 

— Uhland. 

The  Qreck  Language. 

A  writer  in  the  Outlook,  Mr.  George  Henderson, 

f)oints  out  thelsingular  position  which  the  Greek 
anguage  enjoys,  and  ui^es  that  many  reasons  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  just  claim  to  the  position  of  the  uni- 
versal language  so  much  in  request.  It  is  quite 
true,  he  says,  that  it  is  a  classical  and  a  modem  living 
language  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  is  also  true 
that  it  was  for  about  a  thousand  years  practically 
an  international  language  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  countries  along  its  shores,  from 
which  it  succeeded  in  ousting  both  the  Phoenician 
and  the  Babylonian  tongues,  and  that  it  still  fulfils 
that  duty  in  t^e  Levant,  where  Latin  is  virtually 
dead. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Henderson  is  right  in  ui^ging  that 
Greek  is  not  in  reality  nearly  so  difficult  a  language 
to  learn  as  Latin ;  if  its  paradigms  wear  a  formidable 
appearance,  the  construction  of  its  sentences  approxi- 
mates much  more  closely  to  that  of  modem  lan- 
guages. But  with  £dl  that  is  urged,  and  much  of  it, 
we  leel,  is  put  with  considerable  force  and  ability, 
we  cannot  nelp  thinking  that  the  writer  is  holding 
a  special  brief  on  behalf  of  Greek  as  the  universal 
language,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  is  only  another  of 
the  many  who  are  sighing  after  the  unattainable. — 
The  School  Guardian. 


For  pimples,  blotches,  bad  complexion,  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
is  the  memcine  to  take— it  has  established  this  fact. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Backward  Children.  in  fact,  many  children  who  are  natu-  gress,"  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple, 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  De-  I?"^  ^^^  ^^  mental  work,  if  allowed  the  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  2,  as 
partment  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  ^^  which  they  require,  may  gain  a  announced  in  The  School  Journal 
of  Philadelphia,  is  issued  a  paper  by  Mrs    **'  ™5^  thoro  mastery  of  the  subjects  some  weeks  ago. 

liai:garet  Cutting,  principal  of  the  Special  f^Jfd  than  their  swifter  fellows,  and  At  the  different  sessions  various  topics 
School.  The  subject  of  the  paper  is  i^  ^  ^^^^  P^^®  useful  citizens,  accus-  having  to  do  with  the  general  subject 
"The  Care  and  Education  of  the  Back-  J^™®^  to  doing  thoro  work  in  whatever  will  be  discussed.  These  include  the 
ward  Child."  they     undertake.      In     Mrs.    Cutting's  question    of   education    for   citizenship, 

Mrs.  Cutting  urges  upon  parents  and  J^?"^l.  "  ^^H  ^^^^  ^  backward  child  in  its  many  phases,  industrial  education, 
teachers  alike,  the  importance  of  not  f^P,  ?*™,  to-day;  to-morrow  may  be  school  and  family,  health  and  education, 
chiding  a  chUd  that  has  failed  of  pro-  ^^  ^^'  etc. 

motion,   until  a  thoro  investigation  of  There  will  be  five  general  sessions  held 

the  circumstances  of  the  case  has  shown      ^,  on  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  Satur- 

that  the  fault  is  really  the  child's  In  many  rhonctic  Spelling  in  Scotland.  ^V  afternoon  and  evening,  and  Sunday 
instances  it  is  not,  and  the  pupil  is  dis-       n»    j^^^  n^«  i^  •     •     i    *  o*    evening.     On   Friday  afternoon   Goveiv 

couraged  and  disheartened  ty  the  lack  Ar2!^i?"?SjP^^^^/\P^i^''^5^  2?  ^^J  ^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  Massachusetts,  President 
of  sympathy  which  he  feeb  tho  he  can-  of  f ^^..Yj^^^'/^.vP^  Scotland,  offered  Eliot  of  Harvard  Univereity,  Mayor 
not  express  it,  or  explain  his  needs.  ?L  TTni^Sl^l'^  "^u^l  ®^'''''  ?^  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  George  H.  Martin, 

The    writer    mentions    a    number    of  *°,®  Vu^i''!T^y;.«®™V^^^^^  Secretary    of    the    Massachusetts    Stat^ 

causes  for  backwardness  in  pupils,  nr  Silo?^''^^  ""?  *£5  Jt^^^u^^^^u^^®"'"^;  ^""^^^  <^^  Education,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
which,    if   underetood   by   parente   and  ^iT'    n?^o^.n^d^^^^^^  Andrew  Carnegie,  wiU  speak  on  "Edica- 

teachere  may  be  easily  remedied  before  ?i',?iH  ,1^^  children  and  lUiterat^  tion  for  Citizenship,"  The  Friday  even- 
irreparable  harm  is  done.  Lack  of  f^'ilLte  ^.iT^^  '°  ^''^?'  one-fourth  ing  topic  wiU  be  '*^he  School  as  a  Social 
proper  nourishment  is  one  of  the  com-  ^a^h^l^'!!''^.!^^^^  Oi^nlsm."     The    speakere    announced 

monest  reasons  why  children  are  not  ir„„  f !1  *?^  ^?°^^°^?  miUions  of  per-  for  this  meeting  are  Professore  W.  D. 
capable  of  advancing  with  their  classes.  !^«  ^^^^«  in  l^rmng  to  read  and  Jackman,  of  the  Univereity  of  Chicago, 
"l5ot  because  the  parent  deliberately  ^^'  "'^^'^"^  ^^  ^^""  ^<>"^^  ^*^^  ^«  Lindsay,  of  the  Univereity  of  Penna^ll 
starves  the  child,"  says  Mre.  Cutting,  i^S'  «^^  «,„„  „i„^  ^«  j^  k„  n«  n  vania,  and  President  Thompson,  of  the 
"but  because  the  diet  is  not  carefulfy  ^ih^  ?.''?i,r'^^''o"^'i^  ^^  ^/'  ^''?:  ^*^io  State  Univereity. 
considered."  Defective  sight  and  heai^  kL  iS''.,!^^^?  F^I  fff'!^''''!  !f /^""^"^  The  third  general  session,  on  Saturday 
in?  frequentiy  make  it  impossible  for  a  dLcU''^!T2F«,f,H^Hv^^^  afternoon,  will  consider  the  "School  and 

cfild  to  keep  pace  with  hfe  classmates.   iThf '„?fvl^3.n^^^  ^^«  Family."     Among  the  speakere  are 

A  pupU  who  Va^ot  see  clearlv  work  done  ^  }^^  v^A^TvlJ^L^^nJfU^l^  ^^  J*^^  Addams,  of  HuU  Souse,  and 
at  the  blackboard,  or  who  is  hampered  in  lin^Lp  Empire  know  the  English   d^.  Washington  Gladden. 

reading  a  book,  or  who  misses  a  word    *"Kuage.  Those    who    will    discuss    "Industrial 

here  and   there  from  the  teacher's  ex-  Education"    at    the    Saturday    evening 

planation  of  his  work,  is  almost'  hope-  «>   •       «      \r  i    tk     i  meeting,  will  be  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 

lessly     handicapped.      The     child     fre-  IvaiSC  tOr  I  alC  rrotessors.  of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 

quently  does  not  know  that  his  school-  The  senior  officere  in  each  under-  ^^^-  ^'  ^*  ^^^»  ®'  the  American  Tele- 
tnates  hear  or  see  better  than  he  do«,  graduate  department  at  Yale,  and  some  P?®^®  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Mr.  Alfred 
and  if  he  does  realize  the  difference  he  othere  have  had  their  salari^  fixed  at  ^^sely,  of  England,  and  Mre.  Woolman. 
is  often  so  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  only  $4  OOO  in  conformity  to  the  plan  out-  ^i^'ector  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
the  greatest  tact  can  pereuade  him  to  let  lined  by  President  Hadley  at  the  last  ^^^^P^^-  «     , 

t  be  known.  ^^       ^  ,    ^  ,        commencement.     About  thirty-five  pro-      .J^^  last  session,  on  Sunday  evemng. 

If  taken  m  time  these  defects  can  often  fessore  who  are  doing  "full  work"  are  ^^^  "^  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
[)e  overcome,  or  in  the  case  of  deafness  benefited  by  the  chanle  "The  Education  of  Conscience."     Most 

ip  reading  can  be  taught,  and  the  pupil                                           *  Rev.  W.  H.  O'Connell,  Arehbishop  Co- 

may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  class.  adjutor  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley 

If  from  any  of  these  causes,  or  on  ac-  Hall,  of  Clark  Univereity,  will  speak, 

jount  of  lack  of  ability,  the  pupil  cannot         Cni^lal  T  Hn^ati/^n  rnnar^mo  On  the  mornings  of  Friday  and  Satur- 

io  the  work  assigned  for  a  year  in  the  .2>OCUl  X^QUCatlOn  L.OngreiS.  ^^y^  ^j^^  Massachusetts  State  Teachere' 
"egular  school  classes,  it  is  far  better  that  An  event  of  more  than  usual  impor-  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting, 
le  should  take  two  yeare  to  cover  the  tance,  not  alone  to  educatore,  but  to  together  with  the  section  meetings, 
jound  in  a  class  especially  designed  for  every  one  interested  in  good  citizen-  Amone  the  general  topics  for  discussion 
he  purpose.  ship  will  be  the  "Social  Education  Con-  are  "Univereity  of  School   Extension," 
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"Self-Oreanized  Group  Work,"  "Com- 
mercial Education/'  and  "Social  Train- 
ing in  Early  Childhood."  The  list  of 
speakers  already  secured  includes  such 
well-known  names  as  Herbert  Putnam, 
of  Washington,  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick.  of  New 
York,  Prof.  C.  R.  Richards,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock, 
of  Boston. 

Among  those  who  will  address  the  sec- 
tion meetings  are  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  J.  P.  Haney, 
director  of  art  and  manual  training  in 
New  York,  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  of 
Providence,  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoof, 
President  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers. 

Mr.  James  P.  Monroe  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  jt  committee  which  has 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
see  that  it  is  a  great  success. 


£/xhibit  of  Uluminated  Manu- 
scripts. 

f  At  the  library  of  Columbia  University 
some  remarkable  illuminated  manu- 
scripts from^the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan^  are  being  exhibited.  The  ex- 
hibition was  opened  to  the  public  on 
October  15,  and  will  remain  open  until 
November  3. 

The  specimens  shown  cover  the  great 
period  of  this  almost  lost  art.  The  ear- 
liest example  is  an  Evangelia  Quator, 
written  in  Tours  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  the  latest  is  the  splendid  Montpen- 
sier  manuscript,  which  contains  four  de- 
votional t  treatises  written  in  1769  for 
Anne  D' Orleans,  "La  Grande  Mademoi- 
seUe." 

The  miniatures  of  the  former  are  strong 
in  line, \ simple  and  crude;  those  of  the 
latter  are j  graceful  in  line  and  delicate 
in  coloring. 

Some  of  the  most  noteworthy,  without 
keeping  to  their  chronolo^cal  order,  are 
the    following:    "The    Omcium    Beator 


Mariae  Viri^nis"  is  an  Italian  manu- 
scriptjliUuminated  by  Johannes  Benti- 
volusjLin  1497.  Among 4the  miniatures 
in  this  volume  is  a  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  a  knight  in  full 
armor  with  the  Cross  emblazoned  on  his 
pennant,  a  favorite  medieval  anachron- 
ism, bending  over  the  Christ  Child.  The 
drawing  of  the  figures  is  fine,  and  the  face 
of  the  Virgin  in  its  delicacv,  reminds  one 
of  the  sad  loveliness  of  Botticelli's  Ma- 
donnas. The  landscape  which  forms 
the  setting  of  the  group  is  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  art  of  the  period.  The 
whole  is  framed  in  a  border  of  rich  color- 
ing. 

Another  manuscript  of  this  period 
contains  a  strangely  drawn  representa- 
tion of  the  youthful  David,  standing 
with  his  foot  on  the  head  of  Goliath,    i;^ 

A  beautiful  "Nativity"  is  found  in 
the  Evangeliaum  Codex,  an  Italian  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteen  century, 
which  Peter,  Bishop  of  Padua,  presented 
to  Pope  Eugene  iV. 

A  '  Horae  Beator  Mariae  Virginis, " 
done  bjr  David  Gerard  of  Ghent,  shows 
the  finished  beauty  of  the  Flemish 
school.  One  of  the  finest  miniatures  in 
the  volume  is  an  "Annunciation"  of 
great  richness  of  color,  and  with  a  min- 
utely worked  out  architectural  back- 
ground. 

mA  "Brevarium  Romanum,"  done  about 
the  year  1490,  by  the  schools  of  Weydens 
and  Van  Eyck,  shows  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Hans  Memling,  Gerard  Vander 
Meire,  Gerard  of  Ghent,  and  other  Flem- 
ish artists. 

Among  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  English  illumination  are  the  famous 
"Huntingfield  Psalter,"  which  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  "Psalterium  Davidis,"  done  m 
London  about  a  century  later.  Accom- 
panying the  latter  is  a  description  in  the 
autograph  of  William  Morris,  in  which 
he  says,  "Tho  this  book  is  without  fis^re 
work,  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  in- 
vention of  the  ornament  make  it  most 
interesting." 


Examples  of  work  in  grisaille  are  the 
"HistorialS.  Benedicti,"  alsmall  Italian 
manuscript «. of A^about  41250,  nand  the 
"Bible  d' Herman"  (HiHories  roman^ 
eaques  de  la  Bible,  miaes  en  vers  francaie), 
a  large  folio  done  in  1360,  with  over  two 
hundred  miniatures  scattered  thru  the 
text. 

In  studying  the  collection  one  should 
not  fail  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the 
chirography,  for  this,  too,  is  the  work  of 
masters.  The  collection,  as  a  whole, 
reflects  the  growth  of  art  in  Europe  from 
the  naive,  hut  sincere,  early  Cnristian 
art  with  its  strong  colors,  to  the  over- 
refined  gracefulness  of  the  decadence  of 
French  art.  All  who  possibly  can  should 
repay  the  trouble  to  which  the  authori- 
ties of  Columbia  University,  espedaUy 
Dr.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  have  gone  in  pre- 
paring the  exhibit,  by  visiting  it. 


New  York  Council  of  School 
Superintendent!. 

The  program  of  the  ^  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Council  of  School  Superin- 
tendents, held  atJiRochester,  October 
17,  18,  and  19,  was  divided  as  follows: 
Wednesday  was  devoted  to  visiting  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  those  present  at 
the  evening  session  listened  to  addresses 
on  "Wanmet  Respect  for  Authority; 
Cause,  and  Kemeo^/'  by  Rush  Rhees, 
Presiaent  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
and  Hon.  Peter  B.  Mcliennan,  LL.D., 
of  Syracuse,  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was 
largely  g^ven  up  to  the  expression,  by 
prominent  educators,  of  their  ideas  on 
minute  prescriptions  in  education  by 
the  State. 

The  sessions  of  Thursday  afternoon  and 
Friday  morning  were  devoted  to  a  free 
discussion  of  important  matters  con- 
nected with  the  superintendent's  work, 
which  was  most  interestingly  tsJcen  up 
by  the  members. 


Published  by  Permission.      From  Spaldinc'i  Playgrouod 

Out^of-Door  Gymnasium  of  a  Public  Playground  in  New  York  City. 
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Missouri  School  Moneys.  Subjects.  Weights,  of  examination,  it  is  necessary  that  applir 
Hon.  W.  T.  CaiTington,  State  Superin-  1.  Thesis  (of  not  less  than  300  cations  be  received  in  ample  time  to  ar- 
tendent  of  Schoob  in  Missouri,  in  investi-  words  on  either  of  two  sub-  range  for  the  examination  desired  at  the 
gating  the  condition  of  the  schoob  of  hb  Jects  given,  to  test  knowl-  Place  indicated  bv  the  applicant.  The 
State,  has  found  that  they  are  in  many  edge  of  syntax,  spelling,  Comnussion  wiU  therefore  arrange  to  ex- 
cases  overcrowded,  and  that  the  teach-              punctuation,    and    capitafi-  amine  any  applicant  whose  application 

infff  orce  b  inadequate.  zation) 12.5  ^  received  m  time  to  permit  the  ship- 

Thb,  Mr.  Carrington  says,  b  due  to  the     2.  Penmanship  (rated  on  thesis)      5  ™ent  of  the  necessary  papers. 

ne'w    compubory    education    law.      To     3.  Arithmetic    (as  comprised  in  

meet  the  rapid  erowth  of  the  schoob  an  the  ordinary  grammar  school 

increase  in  schocd  funds  wiU  be  absolutely             text-books) 12 . 5  Qn  the  Coaat 

necessary.     Thb   he   believes   could    be     4.  Englbh  (as  treated  in  the  ordi-  v^**  i"^  v^wa.i. 
secured  if  all  the  property  thruout  the              nary  grammar  school  text-  Spokane,   Wash. — In  the  selection  of 
State  were  property  assessed,  for  by  hb              books,     including    analysb  Graham  B.  Dennb,  of  Spokane,  to  the 
estimates  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of             and  parsing) 12.5  presidency  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  De- 
property  b  allowed  to  remain  untaxed.         5.  Geography  (mathematical,  velopment    League,    fitting   recognition 

Mr.  Carrington  said  that  thb  revbion              physical,  and  political) 10  was    given    by    representative    business 

of  assessment  would  abo  help  to  secure  6-  Hbtory  and  civil  government  and  professional  men  of  Washington, 
better  salaries  for  the  teachers,  a  point,  of  the  United  States  (as  Idaho,  Oregon^  and  Montana,  to  a  man 
^he  importance  of  which,  he  strongly  covered  in  the  grammar  who  has  been  identified  with  educational 
emphasized.  school  text-books  and  the  afifairs  in  the  Northwest  since  1885,  when 
The  average  salary  of  the  city  teacher  Constitution  of  the  United  he  left  Dayton,  0.  Mr.  Dennb  has  been 
in  Missouri,  according  to  Mr.  Carrington,  States) 12.5  in  the  forefront  in  developing  the  re- 
is  sixty-two  dollars,  and  that  of  the  rural  7.  Phvsiology  and  hygiene  (as  sources  of  the  Spokane  dbtrict.  The 
"fc^eacher  thirty-one   dollars   and  seventy              found     in     the     grammar  work  of  which  he  b  most  proud  b  that 

events.  school  text^books) 7.5  while  a   member  of  the  Spokane  City 

8.  Nature    study    and    drawing  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  Building 

(involving  a  knowledge  of  Committee  of  its  School  Board,  he  was 

Tlip  Philinnin^  Qfi^rxrtrfi^                       ^^®    devdopment,    growth,  successful  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the 

X  nc   rnilippinc  service.                      habits,  and  peculianties  of  construction  of  several  fine  school  build- 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com-             ^^e  more  common  animab  ings,     especially    the    magnificent    high 

Knission  announces  an   examination   on              and  plants,  methods  of  in-  school    building    in    which    are    to-day 

^November  30-December  1,  1906,  at  the              teresting  pupib  in  the  study  nearly    1,400   pupils.     Mr.    Dennb   was 

places  mentioned  in  the  accompanying              o^  t^^e  same,  and  skill  in  the  for  a  number  of  years  treasurer  of  Jen- 

ust,    to  secure  eligibles  from  wnich  to             execution    of    illustrative  kins   University.     He  has   been  instni- 

:Kiiake    certification   to   fill   exbting   va-             drawings) 7.5  mental  in  attracting  millions  of  Eastern 

csancies,  and  vacancies  as  they  may  occur,     ^-  Science  of  teaching  (compris-  capital  to  Spokane  and  the  Northwest.  . 

in  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  Philip^             i^     school     government.  He  b  deeply  interested  in  educational  af- 

pine  Service.     The  salary  of  thb  position              methods  of  teaching,  duties  fairs,  and  teachers  at  all  times  find  in 

s-anj^es'from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  annum,              o^  ^^^e  teacher,  etc.) 10  him  a  friend  and  wbe  counsellor. 

sina  will  be  based  upon  the  experience  1^-  Experience,  training,  and  fit-  

Sind  the  relative  standing  in  the  exami-  ^ess   (rated  on  application 

xiation.                                                                     form) 10  'R»/>*u^.-U/>#*^ 

Those  appointed  wiU  be  eligible  for           _      ,                                         UrOtllCrilOOa. 

promotion  to  the  higher  grades  in  the           Total 100  All  men  are  equal  in  their  birth, 

service,  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,000                                                            Heirs  of  earth  and  skies; 

^or  teachers.                                                        *        i-    -^                        ^    x  ^  "^en  are  equal  when  that  earth 

Women  will  not  be  admitted  to  thb     ,  ^ge  hmit,    twenty  to  forty  years  on  Fades  from  their  dying  eyes, 
examination,  except  that  the  wives,  im-  ^*^e  date  of  the  examination. 

xnediate   relatives,    or   fiancees   of   men       Thb  examination  b  open  to  aircitizens  All  wait  alike  on  Him  whose  power 

examined  at  the  same  time  for,  appointed  of  the  United  States  who  comply  with  Upholds  the  life  He  gave; 

tx>,   or  already  employed  in  the  Philij)-  the  requirements.  The  sage  within  hb  starlit  tower, 

pine  service  may  oe  examined;   and,  if       Each  applicant  for  the  Philippine  ser-  The  savage  in  hb  cage, 
^hey  pass,  they  wiU  be  preferred  in  ap-  vice  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  ex- 

pointments,    provided    the    men    thru  aminer,  on  the  day  he  b  examined,  a  God  meets  the  throngs  who  pay  their 

^vrhom  examination  b  allowed  have  been  photograph  of  himself,  taken  within  three  vows 

selected.     Each  of  such  applicants  should  years,  which  will  be  filed  with  hb  exami-  In  courts  their  hands  have  made, 

etate   definitely  in   her  application   the  nation  papers  as  a  means  of  identification  And  hears  the  worshiper  who  bows 

name,  address,  and  relationship  of  the  in   case   ne  receives   appointment.     An  Beneath  the  plantain  shade. 
person  thru  whom  examination  b  claimed  unmounted  photograph  is  preferred.   The 

xn  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  date,  place,  and  name  of  examination,  'Tb  man  alone  who  difference  sees, 

certification  When  the  rating  of  the  papers  the  examination  number,   the  competi-  And  speaks  of  high  and  low, 

is  considered.                                                 tor's  name,  and  the  year  in  which  the  And  worships  those,  and  tramples  these. 

It  is  desired  to  secure  as  a  result  of  thb  photograph  was  taken  should  be  indicated  While  the  same  path  they  go. 
examination  as  many  eligibles  as  possible  on  the  photograph. 

mrho    are    college   graduates,    especially  .    The  medical  certificate  must  be  filled  Oh,  let  man  hasten  to  restore 

Sradnates  of.  polytechnic  schoob  and  of  in  by  some  medical  officer  in  the  service  To  all  their  rights  of  lovel 

sgriealturol  sdioob.     It  b  also  desired  of  the  United  States.     Applicants  should  In  power  and  wealth  exult  no  more, 

te  secure  dinbles  who  are  graduates  of  appear   before    medical    officers    of    the  in  wbdom  lowly  move. 
normal  schools.     It  b  probaole  that  ap-  Army,  Navy,  Indian,  or  Public  Health 

pointmenti  wHl  be  made  as  a  result  of  and   Marine-Hospital    Service.     If   such  Ye    great!  renounce    your   earth-bom 

^thls  exanrination  during  the  months  of  an  ofi&cer  can  not  be  conveniently  vbited  pride; 

ICareh  and  April,  1907,  with  a  view  to  the  a  pension  examining  surgeon  may  exe-  Ye  low!  your  shame  and  fear; 

arrival  ci  the  sippointees  in  Manila  about  cute    the    certificate.     Special    arrange-  Live,  as  ye  worship,  side  by  side; 

June  1.                                                            ments  have  been  made  with  pension  ex-  Your  brotherhood  revere. 

The  eganrfnation  will  consbt  of  ten  amining  boards  thruout  the  country  to  — Harriet  Martinbau 

obU^tmy  subjects.    There  will  be  no  give  such  examination  for  a  fee  of  $2,  to  be  «^____^^____^__^^_ 
optUNEUil  subjects  given  at  thb  time.          paid  by  the  applicant.     Thb  certificate 

Two  days  of  seven  hours  each  will  be  must  not  be  executed  by  the  family  phy-  D  K  A  it  m  A  ^  1  C  lH 

allowed  for  thb  examination.    The  first  sician   of   the   applicant.    The   medical  IVU  V  HUACIItlalll 

five  snUecte  will  be  given  on  the  first  oflficer  should  indicate  hb  rank  or  official  fv^^e    n^^f    Ia*     c*^    ^#    «#^n 

day,  ana  the  remaining  subjects  on  the  designation  on  such  certificate.  I/oe»   U%J>t   IvU    gO    UI    yOu 

flecond  day.                                                       Applicants  should  at  once  apply  either  ufheiv  von  AMklv  lAtlAnft  Ar 

The  emmination  will  consbt  of  the  to  tte  United  States  CivU  Service  Com-  Z! T^  ^^^  W*/  WUOIIS  OT 

folowing  subjects,  weighted  as  indicated:  mbsion,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  luilIIieiltS.    It»  SUnbly  loOSeilS 

-                                                                    secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  •      u    i  j  ^               i.-i          mmwt^    0^ 

,,^    ,  ^  ^      ,*  ^    «  „  ^.        „          *»y  place  where  examinations  are  to  be  ItS  llOla  lOr  a  Willie.     WnVr 

,  Alfred  Bafley,  M.  D.,  Pall  River,  Mass.,   held,  for  application  Forms  2  and  375.  No  il^^„^^  a^  ^^  ..^j  ^#  U  ••!« 

M  a  ktter  of  recent  date  wntes:    I  have  application  will  be  accepted  unless  prop-  B6CaiISe  CO  geb  rW  OI  K  yOll 

ASd  jiplendid  results  from   antikamnia  erly  executed  and  filed  with  the  Com-  muQt  rArrArt.  tWtk  atiH  mn. 

taJbktB  in  rheumatic  gout,  as  well  as  la  mission    at    Washington.     In    applying  ™'**^  COITecU  Ml©  aUQ  OOn« 

fpppe.    Antikanmia  tabledbs  offer  a  most  for  thb  examination  the  exact  tiitle  as  cfitio A  of  the  blood  Oil  whldl 

eon^Rsment  remedy  for  all  nerve  pain,  given  at  the  head  of  thb  announcement  ^     .  •  w  •,«^  «wvm  wm  jrvoivu 

^rticukrly    neuralgia    and    headaches,  should  be  used  in  the  application.  iL  depends.     HOOd  8  Sana- 

'^o    tableta   pmog   the    adult£doBe.—      As   examination  papers   are  shipped  -.-^-^1-^  u^^  ^■,>,»j  aU^—^^j. 

-B^^amchuaetts  Medical  Journal                  direct  from  the  Commiraion  to  the  places  Pdnila  088  COrea  tilOnSaildty 
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QMER&  AMEND 


^2U  TIdrd  Ave.,  New  York 

MabvI Actwtri  mmi.  Importtn  of 

Chemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments* 


By«Tthins  needed  in  the  Laboratory. 
Glam  blowing  done  on  the  premisei. 
Metalware  Manufacturinf  Depart- 
ment in  the  House. 

A  Skla  9t  Baiiity  It  t  Joj  Foreyer 

DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Cream  »fB 

RemoTeaTAD, 
Pimples,     Free 
k  les,    Moth 
Patches,  Rash 
.And     Skin    di«- 
I  eases,    snd    ev- 
f  erj  blemish  on 
besotj.  and  de- 
fies    detection. 
On  its  Tirtnei  it 
has    stood    the 
testofMjears- 
no  other  hss- 
snd  is  so  harm 
less  we  taste  it 
to  be  sure  it  is  . 
properVj  made,  i 
Acceoi  no  ooun-  I 
terfeft  of  si  mi-  ( 
lar  name.    The  ' 
diet  infuisbed 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sajre  said  to  a  ladj  of  the  haut  ton  (a  pmH^nt) : 
**A*  pom  ladUt  Witt  mm  them.  I  rteommend  '  G  ouraud** 
Otmim*  (M  tho  letut  *arm/Wl  qfall  thttkin  prtpi^ation*** 
One  bottle  will  last  six  months  nsinc  it  eyerj  day 
OOURAUD'M  POUDRE  HCJBTU^B  remoToa 
•■perflaawa  hair  withoat  tqjvry  to  the  akin. 
FRRD.  T.  HOPKINS.  Piop*r, 
tl  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
For  saie  by  all  Draffgists  and  Kanoj  Goods  Dealers 
ihroQchont  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Earope. 
Also  found  in  New  York  City  at  R.  H  Macy's.  Wsna- 
■iaker*a.and  other  Faooy  Goods  Dealers.    tJr~Beware 
of  Base  unitations.    $1,000  Reward  for  arrest  and  proof 
of  any  one  soUlnff  the  same. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


arid  Microscopical  Objects 

Prepared  and  arranged  for  lertnre  and  class  room  use 

aud  to  accompany  standard  t4^xt  book,  hnul  for  iJsts. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  6l  EARLK, 

PtPT.  2.818  CHEimUT  ST..  PHIUIOEUHU.  fk. 


The  Alumni  of  a  number  of  normal 
schools  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  reunions.  Among  these 
were  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School, 
Stroudsburg  Normal  School,  and  the 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School. 

The  New  York  Normal  Art  School  is 
offering  courses  to  prepare  those  who  de- 
sire to  teach  any  branches  of  art.  This 
includes  courses  in  free-hand  drawing, 
scientific  perspective,  design,  drawing 
from  life,  history  of  art,  and  the  like.  A 
special  course  is  offered  to  normal  school 
graduates,  and  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  which  may  be  com- 
pleted in  one  year. 


4:y//rf^/?rff  J' 


The  Pathnndor,  the  Old  Reliable  National  Newt  Review, 
flTW  yon  erery  week  all  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
Hated  dearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  reriew 
that  la  tmlr  comprehensiTe,  and  at  the  same  time  1b  not 
padded  or  balky.  It  irives  yon  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  Is  a  time  sarer  fbr  busy  people.    In  purpose  it  is  high- 


A  Plea  for  the  Small  Boy. 

Underneath  his  boastful  little  ways, 
his  independence,  the  hard  little  shell  of 
him  that  is  really  petrified  shyness,  the 
Small  Boj/^'s  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 
It  fills  a  big  part  of  his  little  interior.  A 
gentle  probing  and  you  are  likely  to 
touch  it  anywhere.  Suppose  his  hands 
are  past  redemption  for  a  white  boy's 
hanos;  suppose  he  leaves  smirches  and 
bangs  and  apple-cores  in  his  turbulent 
little  wake,  never  shuts  doors,  shouts 
nerve-rackingly.  spills  things,  breaks 
things,  stirs  things  up — I  know,  but 
look  at  the  other  side. 

Here  is  a  mother's  debit  and  credit 
account  with  her  Small  Boy,  kept  for  a 
single  day: 

BOBBY,    DR. 

Broke  parlor  window. 
Lost  hoze  nozzle. 
Upset  palm. 
Spilled  mucilage. 
SpUled  milk. 
Forgot  to  mail  letters. 
Forgot  to  get  yeast-cake. 
Tracked  Maggie's  floor. 
Waked  baby  twice. 
Said  five  "Gee  whizzes." 

BOBBY,    CR. 

Went  up-stairs  on  errands  seven  times. 

Went  down-town  on  errands  three 
times.        * 

Threaded  grandma's  needles. 

Spread  out  Maggie's  clothes. 

Mended  babv's  lamb. 

Picked  up  threads  on  carpet. 

Weeded. 

Didn't  say  "Gee  whiz"  a  dozen  times! 
— Annie  Hamilton  Donnell,  in  Harper's 
Bazar. 


toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protfst  against  i 
tionai  Joamaflsm.    It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 

a  AH    Try  It  and  you  would  not  be  without  it  IbrmsnT 
nes  itaooet-|l  a  year.  The  Pathfiader,  Wash.,  D.*i 


'MMM-maiM 


vxuw  JCLL  *  OOt  Mf n. 


relief  for  ASinnKIs 

Sold  by  all  I)rJ"S55t 
or  by  mail.  K  centn. 
Oharlestown,  Mass. 


'Lxperience. 

Experience  teaches  nothing  more  forci 
bly  than  it  teaches  this:  If  you  get  tired 
easily,  if  you  are  upset  by  trifles,  if  your 
appetite  is  poor,  your  sleep  broken,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

Experience  recommends  this  medicine 
in  this  superlative  way — what  better 
recommendation  could  it  have? 


Baby's  Torturins  Humor. 

Ears  Looked  as  ip  Thet  Would  Drop 
Off — ^Face  Mass  of  Sores — Cured 

BY    CUTICURA    IN    TwO    WeEKS 

for  Seventy-Five  Cents. 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  parents  of  other 

goor  suffering  babies  to  tell  you  what- 
uticura  has  done  for  my  little  daughter. 
She  broke  out  all  over  her  body  with  a 
humor,  and  we  used  everything  recom- 
mended, but  without  results.  I  called 
in  three  doctors.  They  all  claimed  they 
could  help  her,  but  she  continued  to  grow 
worse.  Her  body  was  a  mass  of  sores, 
and  her  little  face  was  being  eaten  away; 
her  ears  looked  as  if  they  would  drop  off. 
Neighbors  advised  me  to  get  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment,  and  before  I  had 
usea  half  of  the  cake  of  Soap  and  box  of 
Ointment  the  sores  had  all  healed,  and 
my  little  one's  face  and  body  were  as 
clear  as  a  new-bom  babe's.  I  would  not 
be  without  it  again  if  it  cost  five  dollars, 
instead  of  seventy-five  cents.  Mrs. 
George  J.  Steese,  701  Cobum  Street, 
Akron,  Ohio." 


SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  CDEHISTIT 

Bv  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhulx., 
of  the  Teachers  College,  New 
York.  Covers  combustion  and 
chemistry  of  household  and  daily 
life.     ::     Cloth,  12mo,  65  ceoto. 

A.  S.  BARNBS  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


JOY  LINE. 

OPERATING  FOUR  LINES  BETWKBN 

New  Yerk  and  New  England 

First- Claaa  Pasacnger.  EzproM  and 

Freight  Serwlce. 
BATIES    ALWAYS    THS    LOWBST 


BOSTON 

(▼la  Providence  or  Fall  Blver.) 

FALL  RIV£B,  Direct  Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE,  Direct  Steamer. 

EVERY    WEEK     DAY    AT    6     P.     M. 


BOSTON— OaUlde  Line. 
A  TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  SKA  TRIP. 
EVERT      TUESDAY,     THURSDAY,     SAT. 
URDAY,    6    F.    M. 


BRIDGEPORT  Direct. 
For  FraichI  Only. 
EVERT    WEEK    DAY    AT    4    P. 


It  Is  Yours  for  the  AsldngI 

Send  a  postal  card  request  for  a  copy  of 
a  new  descriptive  catalog  of  our  long 
list  of  books  for  teachers,  school  enter- 
tainments, fiction,  etc. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  11-15  E.  24tli  St.,N.  Y. 


Keat  and  Health  fer  Alether  and  Child 
Mrs.  Wiiiilow*8  Sootbzmo  Htbdp  has  b—o  aaed 
for  OVER  FIFTY  TEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MoTU. 
KR8  for  TUBIR  OUILDr!kn  WHILE  TBBTUINU 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHILD.  SOFTENS  ill*  GUMS.  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN. 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  beet  remedj  (or 
DIARRHOEA.  Bold  bj  druf fiete  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  B«  eore  to  aak  for  *^Mrt.  Winslow**  Soothing 
Symp.*'  And  tnke  no  other  kind.  Twentr-flTa  omitN  a 
bottle. 


e  like  Sa.polio.-They  w&she 

hhemselves  ^o  me^ke  l-hc  world 

ijgh^er.  S  A  POLIO  isl-he  J^ 

leclTtc  Ii^hhof-house-clca.nin^- 


hrj 


From  Piers  17  and  ».  Enet  RiTvr, 

foot  Catharine  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kirat-olaM  Serrioe;  Elegant  Steamers;  Fine  Cniaine 

For  Infomiatlon  address 

JOY    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 

Pier  17  (New),  E.  R.,  New  Tork. 
Telepl&one,  800  Orehard* 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW^ 

W  ABCH  STBEBT    ::    ::    PHtLAmifBl^ 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 


$ele  Aff  ents  for  DreTerliofPi  Saxon  FItttf] 


Complete  Laboratory 


ftalt  OMnlogiM 
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-Prin.  David  E  Cloyd,  of  the  Spokane 
High  School,  has  given  out  a  statement 
that  the  percentage  of  boys  registered 
in  his  school  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  school  in  tne  United  States.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-six  boys,  and  729 
giris  are  enrolled,  this  making  a  per- 
centage of  a  little  more  than  37.6  bovs 
in  the  school,  against  31  per  cent.,  the 
hiflfhest  known  percentage  in  other 
scnools. 


The  Columbia  Conference  of  the  Swed- 
ish Augustana  Svnod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  has  decid[ed  to  locate  its  college 
at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  where  it  will 
have  ten  acres  of  land  and  receive  a  bonus 
of  $25,000  toward  an  institution  to  cost 
$100,000.  A  member  of  the  church, 
whose  name  is  withheld,  has  subscribed 
$100,000  additional  on  condition  that 
the  coU^^e  be  named  in  his  honor.  Rev. 
J.  Jespereon,  of  Spokane,  has  been  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  corporation,  and 
it  18  omciaUy  announced  that  the  college 
will  be  in  operation  in  September,  1907. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Allison,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  of  Spokane,  and  other 
members  of  that  body,  have  given  out 
statements  that  the  truancy  Lbiw,  com- 
peDing  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fifteen  vears  to  attend  school, 
should  be  enforced  only  with  the  utmost 
discretion  as  to  circumstances,  adding 
that  the  truant  officer  should  use  pru- 
dence in  carrying  out  its  provisions. 
The  law  says  attendance  six  full  months 
of  the  year  is  compubory,  and  that  fail- 
ure means  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars. 


Here  and  There. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Rutgers  College,  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Charies  E.  Hart  was  accepted.  Dr. 
Hart  occupied  the  chair  of  ethics.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and 
the  founder  of  the  Murray  Hill  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York. 

From  New  York,  Dr.  Hart  went  to 
Kewark,  and  after  a  pastorate  of  fourteen 
years  became  professor  of  English  in 
Kutgers,  and  later  occupied  the  chair  of 
ethics.  The  trustees  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  his  faithfulness  and  de- 
votion in  a  resolution. 

I 

Professor  Henry  Howe,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  received  an  interesting 
acknowledgment  of  the  aid  he  has  ren- 
dered the  science  of  metallurgy  by  his 
research. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  conferred  upon 
him  the  Order  of  the  Knighthood  of  St. 
Stanislas.  Baron  Rosen  presented  the 
patent  of  Kniehthood  and  the  star  and 
cross  of  the  order.  \ 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute,  of  Lackawanna  County,  Pa., 
devoted  its  attention  largely  to  the  con- 
sideration of  methods  in  nature  study. 
County  Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  is  president 
of  the  oiganization,  and  Charles  A. 
Judge,  secretary. 


To  Ladibs  Only.— The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier,  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexioiL  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Ifotn  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defv  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medkal  testimony,  as  well  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  it  has  become  one  of  the  laigest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Fkbd  T.  HOPKINS,  Sole  Proprietor,  37 
Great  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Deal- 
61B  thniout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
andEuropt. 


Schoolrooms 


TtiffgrsTUy  of  Ihe  du^t  qti?4Hon  tn  applied  to  our  ftchoDlrooMji,  in  nnch  that «« 
cannot  afTorvfta  i^orr  il»  si^niticADcc^  while  grcM  nt  teat  ion  hoA  been  giwt^a  la 
vcntltation^  very  Itttic  hasbeeti  gl^rn  to  du-^t. 

When  It  13  coiiMiJercd  how  much  dust  l*  cotistii&tly  Ixpin^  raised  hy  shilling 
f«ri.  It  becoiota  tieceiaary  Ihal,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schooli,  we 
ituiat  use  Bomc^  meatifi  whereby  Ihe  dnjit  wiU  t>e  preireated  frotaclrcalatitif .  It  hu 
lieeti  proved  that  whcn?¥tr 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

iA  laed  the  unonu  t'otei  rrtLlatlntt  d  iirt  Ia  tvA  nred  do  Ten  -t  wplf tliw .  Wtuit 
n  \>oiiti  thin  tiLsiat  W-  ta^  (^neljprfl  Anil  pi'h<»ltir4.  Irrlti^Uiiu  i>r  <rf^  »ii<1 
phyilcid  (llK'tfinfort  v^K^  jint  ttK?  mo^t  »i?rh>u6  futiWuitirhc^  pf  dllat ;  I  Hint 
Id  one  of  Lh«  TTioftt  jMiitut  fA4.|;nri  in  thft  tpreod  of  tLlKKseB  anrh  ba 
Tnl''Orrnti*lft,  Tii'litd^f  Ffver,  AfllaEbe  fholera^  KrygiiKtu^  DIptitbc^riA^ 
VfUi'Kv  If-'cT'.^r,  riivunionlA^,  And  otIiprsliKj  titimiTuiu  t^i  inrntJon. 

MHndard  rlovr  D  Fcasi v(^  nlAit  i>ri»i?rT<>fl  the  tiatyring^  toAun'm  lihoTn 
mill  K:!ivcp  V»  tM^Kt  Dinny  timet  avvr.  WMl  not  icvmporftte^  8old  hy  llus 
bttrrt'l  or  In  faiin  of  vjirVlng  cApiwlty  by  rtnulcragefif^Tftllf . 

Kniriit    mnjulArd    tPtler  make*  i;iroi;>cw  oF  appUcAtlan  esiy  mid 

We  Hillapplr  vKhaat  i^hATste  Bt||H4wr4  Fietp  Df«MJ«s(o  the  noor 
<3t  DjH  Tuqni  salut  YOU  can  peiwjnally  ho  tlwt  all  we  c^Mlm  tpr  It  1i.trDQ. 

THtimMilmlH  And  Intereetlns  nports  fi-«n  m^kal  vitborltif*  cm 
'^Dubauu  Ltn  DKUirort"  ^Iftdly  Tiunatwl  iip<un  nciiutt. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


U 


The  Twentteflt  Century  Limited" 

Fastest  Long  Distance  Train  In  the  World 


Via  the 


,    \PA\YORK 

(entral 

'        LINL8 


"America's 
"Greatest  Railroad" 


This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  of  the  very  latest 
design  and  has  all  the  special  features  which  have  made  the  New  York 
Central  service  so  deservedly  popular.  Barber,  Fresh  and  Salt  Water 
Baths,  Valet,  Ladies'  Maid,  Manicure,  Stock  and  Market  Reports,  Tele- 
phone, Stenographer,  etc. 

A   DOZEN  OTHER    FAST  TRAINS  BETWEEN 

NEW    YORK,    BOSTON 

and 

BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS,  CINCINNATI, 

INDIANAPOLIS,    CLEVELAND,    ST.    LOUIS, 

the   West   and   Southwest 

C  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Tralllc  Manager,  New  York 


INCOKPOUATKD    1861 


MASSACHUSEHS  MUTUAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


SFRINGFIVLD 

HA4I4. 

Josh  A.  Haix,  Prwident  Hbhbt  M.  Phxllxpi,  Tioe-Pretidamt 

Wm.  W.  MoOlriok,  id  Tioe-Pretident  Wm.  H.  BAaoBAirr,  Secretary 

DeeuBber  81.  1A06 

AS8BT8 84'>.08  8,953      HURPIiUS •8.866.S74 

UABIIilTIB!^       ....       86.716.579      INSURANCB  IN  FORCB      .    195.0589850 

rtlnee  Its  OrKftatBatlen  the  loapaar  ha*  Paid  te  Its  Pefteyheldera  !■ 
OBATUOLAXMii       •      .   889.750.578      BNOOWAIKNTH  MATURBD   .      .    84.847.581 
DITIDBNDS  PAID  AND  CRBDITBD.  818.015.1 19.88 


Nilt|lMl««rt  rM«hra4  ii  Aiiul  DMdsHs  toiig  1806,  $1,012,177 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


POSITIONS  F1LI.E.O.   T.SOO 


1302  AUOITOl«.lUM  RU1L.DINC 
CHICAGO 


ARi!VC».  411  ASHLAMI^  AVE.,  lUrFALD,  N.^ 


Kcllogg's  Agency 


31  UbIob  3q.,  Neur  York 


St«mdj oall for teaelien.  Fills b«stpo« 
iUona;  fonr  iMt  /Mr:  aTsrftffe,  fSIOi 
esoh.    B«ooinm«ndMl  bj  Itetlan  ool 


lecctAnd  Iformftl  Bohoola.    Ifib  y«ar 
tor  qaiok  work.  oall.  *phone  or  wire. 


JIIES  F.  IcGULLOUBH  TEICNERS'  I8EHGY  §dl[;S;{l^f:'c^''it;§§ 

A   SUCCESSFUL   SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE    BUREAU 

NOW  la  th«  tlm«  to  R«glAt«r.    VaoBneiei  oocnr  ritrht  along  through  the /ear . 
HembarBhip  good  ontil  the  o1o«e  of  the  seaion  1905-7.  Write  for  circnlar  and  blank  to-daj 


Here  ere  ozamplee  of  19U6  chAnRe«  through  thiH  mg^nej  m  ttrry  c<u«  hj  reeomm^ndation  on/y.  Nova  ROOTIA  to 
Jf.  r.  Edith  McLeod,  Pftrrsboro  to  Montonr  KaHm.  Maisb  to  A'.  J..  Anna  U  Bard,  Presgne  laie  to  Hoboken. 
MAMIACHD8BTTH  to  ff.  Y.  Rath  M.  Fletcher,  Northampton  to  Watertown.  OoNHBcrirtTT  to  A*,  t.  Ciarenea  u. 
Boyd.  Now  UaTon  to  Chateaugay.  >kw  Y«iBKto  vt.  Ida  Eveland,  Franklin  to  Caatleton  Normal;  to  at.  J., 
lUrtha  Bairga.  Ithaca  to  Eaat  Orange:  to  /Vi.,  W.  R.  Dimorier.  Montoar  Kails  to  Frie:  to  M'.  i  i..  M/ra  L. 
Hlienk,  Aabnm  to  Morgantown;  to  Ohio.  Klspeth  McCreary,  Kranklin  to  OeaeTa;  to  JTfcA.,  Gertrade  Miller, 
Oawogo.  to  Kalamaaoo ;  to/oira,  R  Iheodore  Manning.  Kocheaterto  Sturm  Lake;  to  Uo.^  John  P.  Clark,  Go- 
waada  to  Carthago.  New  Jbbsky  to  A',  l'.,  K.  W.  Reed,  Bridgeton  to  Dobba  Ferrr.  Pkhvhti.vama  to  AT.  I'.. 
AdeM.*Perr7,  Kast  Sharon  lo  Geneva;  to  .V.  .^.,  Marietta  Meredith.  Towanda  to  Paaaatc.  Micri«ian  to  OAio. 
George  W.  HiOTera,  Ealamasoo  to  Cincinnati.  wist-oNM^  to  .v.  }'.,  C.  J.  Vrooman,  Racine  to  Utica.  Oalxtob- 
iriAto  A\«k.    Ida  M.  Cooley.  San  Francisco  to  Birmingham. 

The  School  Bulletin  Agencyi       C.  W.   Bardeen,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


1  E  W     YORK 


ALBANY      XEACHERS'      AGENCV 


/tor  elrottlan 


Hae  geod  poeltlone  for  good  leaclierfi  with  good  recorde 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St..  AlbMiy.  N.  Y. 


TBE  nSK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES  *^*"»-"-« 


New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg. 

Wethinf^ton,  D.  C  ,  1505  Penn  Ave.     I>enver.  401  C™>per  BIdij. 
Chlca}^,  S03  Michigan  Boulevard        Spokane,  313  Kookery  Block 


Boston 


Portland,  Ore.,  laoo  Williams  Ave. 
San  Franci»co,  917  Market  St. 
Loa  Angeles,  525  Stimion  Block 


FISHER  .i»E  AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE.  PROMPT.  RELIABLE.       129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Poinb  of  AdvanUjc  Js'JiJ'^i^;"^ 

C  J.  Albert.  Mgr.       378  Wab^h  Ave..  Chlcaijo   »rir.;'3'inS;'S't'Ht,'',^fi^rSr,ie,.W??; 

cent  of  all  the  CoUogcs,  900  In  tho  St.at<'  Norm  •!  Hch'>ol.s,  Inrgc  niiiubers  in  Secondary  and  Public 
Schools.    We  have  tho  bui>in?!W.   Be8ult!(  euro  if  you  have  thi*  qnaliflctitioDB.    Year  Book  FllEE. 


SCHERMERHQRN 


TEACHERS' AGENCYI 

3  East  X4th  St.,  New  York  I 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 

Bstabliihed  1855 


TAe  ?tM  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  speciulists,  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public  and 
prlYate  schools.    Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  grtduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
NEW  YORK,  Aug.  16, 1906. 


Ae  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

07mDatiumai;>l>aratnsoatalogtie  should  be  in 
the  nands  of  all  persona  that  contemplate  boy- 
ina  Gymnasium  Paraphernalia. 

Spalding's  ^ymna^ium  apparatus  is  superior 
to  any  made:  it  in  folly  guaranteed  free  from  all 
defects  either  of  material  or  workmaoship.  Any 
part  breaking  through  such  defect  will  be  re- 
placed gratis  at  any  time.  This  insures  you 
against  the  purchase  of  inferior  goods.  When 
you  are  buying  gymnnsium  apparatus,  place  ns 
on  an  equal  basis  of  quality,  and  oar  pn  'es  will 
prove  an  indncement.  Also,  remember  we  cbal- 
lenge  comparison  and  will  be  glad  to  submit  sam- 
pitfs  at  any  time  in  competition. 

A.  G.  Spalding  d  Bros. 

(iarge»t  manufaotarem  in  the  world  of  ol&oial 

athletic  goods. 

Gymnauum  Bales  DeparHsent  and  Fadory 

Chleop^o  Maaa. 


Pbof.  Duncan 


nTHENEWn 
KNOWLEDGE 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
NEW  PHYSICS  AND  NEW  CHEM- 
ISTRY IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
THE    NEW  THEORY  OF  MATTER 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DIINCM 


"Laymen  in  science,"  says  the  bril- 
liant author  of  this  remarkable  pres- 
entation of  new  science,  "are  usually 
limited  to  pseudo-science  or  else  to 
technical  books."  His  own  book  re- 
quires no  more  of  the  reader  than  a 
jOve  of  contemporary  natural  knowl- 
edge and  a  high  school  education. 

The  whole  field  opened  so  recently, 
ranging  from  the  atoms  of  the  ele- 
ments, corpuscles,  the  various  rays, 
radio-activity , and  inter-atomic  energy 
to  inorganic  evolution  and  cosmical 
problems  has  not  been  covered  in  one 
book  for  general  readers.  The  author's 
wide  experience  has  shown  the  need 
of  a  popular  synthesis  of  the  new 
discoveries  in  science,  which  separ- 
ately have  been  making  so  profound 
an  impression,  and  his  book  may  be 
recommended  to  all,  whether  readers 
or  students,  who  have  followed  tte 
significant  announcements  made  from 
time  to  time  in  behalf  of  such  scien- 
tists as  Becquerel,  the  Curies,  Ram- 
say, Crookes  and  others.  Professor 
Duncan  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
newest  knowledge  of  science  and  its 
possibilities. 

With  many  iUnstratloiis 
BvoClotli 


A.S.  BARNES  ft  CO..  NEW  TOU 


THE 


ie  JEFFERSON  ST., 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


Mourn 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


11-16  EAST  24TH    ST., 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


tW         Rteiered  m»  Svonid  Cla«  Matter  at  t^e  Pout  Odlce,  at  Blaabetk,  N.  J^Pobllshed  weakly,  except  first  two  weeks  In  Aognet. 


ol.  LXXIIL,  No.  16. 


NOVE.MBE.R  3.  1906. 


St.SO  A  YIMI 
TEN  eiNTS  A  COPY 


Milne  s  Progressive  Arithmetics 

By  WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.D.,  LL-D. 

President  of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,   N.  Y. 


THIS  new  series  of  arithmetics  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Milne  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung  up 
in  some  quarters  for  a  treatment  of  the  subject  upon 
somewhat  new  lines.  This  treatment  does  not, 
however,  depart  from  the  old  and  tried  foundations  which 
have  gained  for  his  previous  series  the  widest  use  through- 
out the  country. 

In  planning  the  Progressive  Arithmetics,  the  author  has 
preserved  these  older  features,  and  infused  them  with  new 
life  by  a  combination  with  what  is  best  in  modem  methods 
of  instruction. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books  teach 
the  processes  of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  to  train  the  power  of  rapid,  accurate, 
and  skillful  manipulation  of  numbers.  The  inductive  method 
is  applied,  leading  the  pupils  to  discover  truths  for  them- 
selves, but  it  is  supplemented  by  model  solutions  and  careful 
explanations  of  each  new  step. 

Each  new  topic  is  first  carefully  developed  and  then 
enforced  by  sufficient  practice  to  fix  it  thoroughly  in  the 
mind  when  first  presented.  The  problems,  which  have  been 
framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate  to  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries.  Reviews 
in  various  forms  are  a  marked  feature.  Usefulness  is  the 
keynote.  The  numerous  illustrations  always  serve  a  prac- 
tical purpose. 


FIRST  BOOK    -    -    35  cents 

For  the  first  Tour  Years 

The  study  of  numbers  is  made  interesting 
by  easy  progressive  steps  and  by  thorough  and 
satisfactory  drills.  A  half  year's  work  is  taken 
as  the  unit  of  classification,  and  within  that 
unit  the  various  subjects  are  treated  topically. 

SECOND  BOOK     -    40  cents 

Tor  the  Tifth  and  Sixth  Years 

Begins  with  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
review  of  the  work  of  the  first  four  years, 
followed  by  a  gradual  treatment  of  the  most 
important  arithmetical  processes.  Each  chap- 
ter ends  with  a  series  of  industrial  problems 
designed  to  apply  in  the  most  varied  forms 
the  principles  that  have  been  taught. 


THIRD  BOOK    - 


45  cents 


Tor  the  highest  Qrammar  Grades 

In  this  book  the  purely  topical  method  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  essentials  of  arithmetic 
have  been  presented  in  compact  and  usable 
form.  The  analysis  of  problems,  the  alge- 
braic methods  of  solution,  and  a  wide  range 
of  problems  drawn  from  modem  life  and  in- 
dustries have  received  the  greatest  care.  The 
prime  object,  however,  is  to  teach  the  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic  in  the  best  way  possible. 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  new  Brooks  Readers;    and  with  the  Melodic 
Music  Course,  a  system  of    teaching  music  that  does  not    require  charts? 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


Little  Talks  on  School  Management 

By  RANDALL  N.  SAUNDERS 
School  Commissioner,  First  District,  Claverack,  New  York 


A  PRACTICAL  WORK,  full  of  suggestion,  information, 
and  inspiration  for  teachers  in  primary  schools.  It  contains 
full  description  of  novel  and  practical  methods  that  have  been  em- 
ployed to  excellent  advantage  by  the  author.  In  style,  the  work  is  clear, 
concise, — at  times  epigrammatic, — but  not  wholly  devoid  of  ornament, 
and,  while  it  is  far  too  serious  in  intent  for  humor,  it  is  not  without 
an  occasional  flash  that  will  be  met  by  the  teacher  of  experience  with 
a  smile  of  recognition. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company    ::    50  Ccnts  ^^iJ^f 

NEW  YORK 


LESSONS  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Primary  and   Intermediate 

A  study  of  its  structure  and    needs 
correlated   with  Nature  Study 

By  Mrs.   ELLA  B.   HALLOCK 

Lecturer    on    the    teaching:    of    Physiol^y,     tlyjcicne    and 
Temperance  before  tiie  Massachusetts  Teachers'   institutes 

mN  the  jowor  jrrados,  i>hysioUiKy   and   hyKiono  «iccupy   an   isolated  place,  beiiitr  completely 
cut  oir  from  the  subject'^  with  which  they  arc  naturally  related  and  ni  which  the  pupils  are 
interested.     The  niethorl  employed  in  teachinir  is  mainly  either  the  narrative  or  the  text- 
book  moihod.     Th(^  suhj(»c-i    matter  suKJ^'ested  is.  in  most  cases,  a  study  of  the  external 
parts  of  thf  body,  as  the  arm,  the  Ictr,  ihe  truidv,  etc..  together  with  the   general   needs   of  the 
body,  a^  f'MMl.  water,  air,  etc. 

|r,  till.-  book  the  autht»r  has  lakcn  the  inpes  of  the  outline  ^renerally  used,  and  endeavored  to 
woi'k  them  nil!  JTi  deiail  and  n  late  them  i«»  topics  in  Xalu?'e  Stu<ly  or  Science  Work  continuinpr  the 
>-tiidy  of  ih**  P*:»*<-i|>:d  j»ar--  '»!'  i.he  body  until  their  internal  as  well  as  their  external  structure 

is  itirjud'-il. 
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Plane  Geometry 

320|MtM  IZnw  lUf-LMther  $0.75 

Solid  Geometry 


200|MlgM 


12mo 


Half-Leather 


$0.75 


By  FLETCHER  DURELL.  Ph.D.,  Head  of 
the  Mathematical  Department,  the  Lawrence- 
ville    School,    Lawrenceville,    New    Jersey 

Two  principal  methods  of  teaching  Geometry  are  in 
use  at  present,  viz.,  the  old  deductive  method,  which 
dates  from  Eaclid,  and  the  more  recent  laboratory  or 
heonstic  method.  The  defect  of  the  first-named 
method  is  that  by  it  the  bright  pupil  is  not  stimulated 
to  his  full  capacity;  of  the  latter  method,  that  the 
dall  pupil  18  discouraged  by  its  inherent  diflficulty. 
In  Durell's  Geometries  the  best  of  each  of  these 
Methods  is  united  in  the  method  of  values.  Both  of 
the  defects  named  above  are  remedied,  while  at  the 
same  time  new  advantages  are  gained  not  found  in 
either  of  the  old  methods.  The  bright  pupil  is  stimu- 
kted  to  a  larger  and  fuller  grasp  of  the  subject;  the 
dull  pupil  learns  both  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  only  escapes  discouragement  but  attains 
a  genuine  mastory. 

The  publishers  are  confident  that  in  these  geometries 
an  advance  has  been  made  over  all  preceding  text- 
books on  the  subject. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Publishers 
44-60  E.  Twenty-Third  St.,  New  York 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
vastly  more  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is 
reflected  in  the  equipment  of  the  commer- 
cial schools. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Ne^ir  York  and  Everywliere 


THREE    VALUABLE    BOOKS 


Art  tf  Class  Managsment 

BrAMt.  Snpt.  J.  8.  Taylor  Pd.D.  of  the  N.T. 
Oitj  Sohooli.  A  most  prantioal  book«  oriffi- 
nally  xirepared  for  ase  of  the  author's 
taaohers.   Cloth,  13  mo.  Si. OO. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Edusatlon  Through  Nature 

By  Prof.  J.  B.  Mnnson.  Ph.  D.  State  Normal 
School,  Elleniibnrff,  Wash.  The  latest  book 
on  Nature  Study  for  the  working  teacher. 
Cloth,  18  mo.  $1.85. 


Prastlsal  and  Artlstle  Daskstry 

By  Laura  Kollins  Tmsley.  former  Priaoi- 
pal  in  the  Minneftoolis  Hublio  Schools. 
The  firnt  book  pnbiislied  on  basketry, 
ddbi^ned  expresHly  for  teachers  and 
schools.    Cloth,  iSmo.    fi.OU. 


11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


VERYBODY  USES  LEAD  PENCILS  more 

or  less,  and  the  school  children  seem  to  be  using 

them  more  than  ever.    An  article  that  is  of  such 

general  use  should  possess  merit.     It  should  be 

serviceable  as  well  as  strong  and  durable,  then 

it  should  be  attractive  in  appearance,  and 

lastly,  should  be  carefully  graded  for  the 

particular  work  for  which  it  is  designed. 

DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE  PENCILS 

will  commend  themselves  to  all  teachers 


as  filling  all  these  requirements. 


We  will  send  you  samples,  if  you  will  send  us  16c.  and  tell  us  where  you  teach 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jew^  City,  N,  J. 
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Not  Only  School  Books  But 

All  sorts  of  Miscellaneous  Books  for  School, 
College,  Public  and  Private  Libraries  ::  :: 
Importations  of  English  Publications  as  well. 
The  most  thoroughly  equipped  book  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  largest  book  market  in  the  country. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  33-3r  £•  irth  St,  New  York 


INOOKPORATBD    1851 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


8FRINGFIBLD 
MA48. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Jota  A..  Hazx,  Prwident  Hxnbt  M.  Phillxpa,  Yice-PresideBt 

Wm.  W.  MoOlbnoh,  dd  Yioe-Prendent  Wm.  H.  Sibobant,  Secretary 

Decraiber  81.  1906 

▲8HBT8 84 '>.08  8,953      8nRPIiU8 88.366.874 

laABIIilTIBS       ....       86.716.579      iN8URANCB  IN  FORCE      .    1954)58,850 

8lnee  Its  OrcaBlaati«ii  the  leaipBBr  Iib*  Paid  f  Its  Pelteyheldera  In 

DRATHOLAIM8       .      .    88B.750.578       BNDOWMKNT8  MATURBD    .       .    •4.847.581 

DIFIDBNDS  PAID  AND  CRBDITBD.  BlS.OlS.l  19.88 

Ptiitylioldsrt  reotlud  In  Annual  Dividends  during  1905,  $1,012,177 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order  School 
Furniture.  Don't  forget  to  write 
HANEY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
CO.,     GRAND    RAPIDS,     MICH. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Standard  and  Faultless 
School  Desks.  All  other 
furniture  used  in  the  school- 
room sold  at  very  lowest  prices 

Also  manufacturers  of  Opera 
Assembly  and  Church  Seating- 
Write  for  prices. 
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HIN 


AND 


HELPS 


For  the  SCHOOL-ROOM 

ARRANGED     BY     CAROLINE     S.     GRIFFIN 

SUCCESSFUL  plans  and  devices  contributed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers 
who  have  used  them  in  their  scliool.      What  others  have  tound  helnful  can  be 
tried  aeatn  and  again,  and  the  successful  plans  of  one  school-room  can  be  used 
m  others  with  like  success.     No  one  teacher  can  use  all  the  su^j^stions  but  here  are 
helpful  plans  for  every  possible  cdntingency  that  may  occur  in  the  life  of  any  ele- 
aientary  school. 

12  mo.  cloth.         192  pp.  $1.00  poAtpald. 


AT  AU  BOOISELLERS  OR  BY  MAIL 

Our  New  Oataloc  of  Books 
for  Teaohers  on    Heqnest. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO^  new  york 


I>T:T  rCC  MAOC  SYSTEMATIC  GOLLBCTIONS 
UEI^lCr  VlArO  Mlnerftloiry.  Geology,  Zaology  for 
Sohoolii  of  aU  grades,  Lantem  slid^B,  etc. 

Tha  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  COLLECTION  put  op  in 
stronff  cloth-ooTered  CAsei,  and  aocompanied  with  model  teit- 
tKhik,  flr«  easily  in  every  respect  the  best  and  cheapest  low-priced 
eollt^otiorL^  in  the  market.  40  Minerals  in  good  case,  for  $1.00.  40 
rockii  witb  dnplioate fragments,  for  $22.00.  $4  types  of  inTertebrates, 
for  13*60.    Send  for  circulars . 

EDWIH  E.  HOWBLL,  6ia  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  WMhington,  D.C* 

ComtdJ^sloner  Habbis  says:  " Bvery  sohool  In  the  United  State*,  in 
mr  opUiioDj  should  have  these  colleotions.** 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  commun- 
cating  with  adyertwers. 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches/'  he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears/'  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  «J3 
the  world. 


Permanent 
income 
for  you 

Don't  invest  your  money  in 
anything  just  because  some  one 
you  know  puts  his  money  in  it. 
Judge  every  proposition  on  its 
merits. 

Look  into  the  facts  about  rubber 
and  cocoa  culture  and  you'll  find 
that  it  not  only  brings  greater 
returns  than  any  other  invest- 
ment, but  gives  you  a  safe,  j>er- 
manent  income. 

Our  interesting  booklet,  ''Haw 
to  Secure  a  Permanent  Income/' 
tells  about  rubber  and  cocoa  in 
general  and  our  plantations  in 
particular— some  of  the  best  in 
the  world  and  they  are  in  actual 
development. 

Write  for  the  booklet — no  ob- 
ligation. 

The  Veraguas  Plantations  Co. 
684  Drexel  Building    Philadolpliia 


s^gTHE  STUDY  GUIDE  SERIBI 

THE  STUDY  OF  IIA«Me.^Thlrd  •dHioB^ML_.  _^__. 
plans,  topics  for  stodj,  isfwne— .  Bp«olAl  pries  f 
use  in  clssses. 
k  GUIDE  TO  EROLISI SYRTAI.  A  pneUoal  siadjof  Bi«tt* 
STotsx  in  oonneetioa  with  proas  text.  DiaooMioatof 
idioms.  plirssesiCMe-relations.  use  of  the  liifbiitiv%sls. 
THE  STUDY  OF  IBTUS  OF  THE  KIM.  8»nd«it*s  •dfttenrstdr 


in  NoTsmbsr,  oont«iolnf  Idjlls  r«qab«d  for  ooUsts 
entrance.  Saftgestions  for  the  teacher,  to^es  fdr  stav 
for  papils,  references,  notes,  eto. 


For  fall  list  of  Stndj-Gnldes,  prices,  ete.  address 
N.  A.  Dafidtos.  -  THE  STUDY  OUIDE  SEIIIES— CMbrUp,  ■■ 
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Acta  Lilliputamiana. 

The  LilUputamian  Board  of  Education  has  decided 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  text-books  prepared  by 
teachers  in  the  city's  employ.  Superintendent  Con- 
rade's  grammar  must  go,  and  the  collection  of  songs 
edited  by  Dr.  Borachio,  the  director  of  music,  will 
not  be  placed  on  the  "approved"  list.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  declared  that  he  considered  it 
unbounded  presumption  on  the  part  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  system  to  become  the  author  of  a 
text-book,  and  that  it  was  "flat  burglary  "to 
place  a  book  by  a  local  teacher  in  the  hands  of 
the  children.  He  expressed  high  admiration  for 
the  superintendent,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  excel- 
lent authority  on  English  grammar;  but,  he  said, 
he  would  not  let  such  conviction  betray  him  into 
voting  for  books  written  by  that  gentleman.  As  to 
Dr.  Borachio's  song  collection,  he  admitted  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  music,  but  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled by  virtue  of  his  office  to  suspect  that  collec- 
tion to  he  unfit  for  local  use. 

The  only  member  on  the  Board  who  failed  to 
grasp  the  overwhelming  logic  of  the  chairman's 
declarations,  was  Mr.  Fish.  Contrary  to  Lillipu- 
tamian  traditions,  he  held  that  the  only  question 
that  should  be  considered  was  what  books  were  b«3t 
adapted  for  the  local  needs.  He  could  not  rid  his 
simple  and  benighted  mind  of  the  feeling  that  a  book 
written  by  a  teacher  in  the  system,  which  had 
proved  helpful  to  other  schools,  might  be  worth  try- 
ing at  home. 

Mr.  Verges  caused  consternation  by  the  statement 
that  authors  were  paid  royalties  by  the  publishers, 
and  that  a  vote  for  the  books  by  Messrs.  Conrade 
and  Borachio  would  actually  put  money  into  the 
purses  of  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Verges  grew  very 
eloquent  in  presenting  his  case.  He  insisted  that 
teachers  must  look  into  their  own  hearts  for  reward, 
and  that  money  was  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Superintendent  Conrade  asked  for  permission  to 
explain.  A  vote  of  fifteen  to  fourteen  accorded 
him  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  He  said  that  all 
royalty  received  from  the  sale  of  his  books  in  the 
city  had  been  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Verdigris  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Conrade  returned  to  the  city  the  money  which  the 
publishers  had  mulcted  from  it.  He  hoped  that 
the  papers  would  print  that  fact  in  large  letters,  as 
the  superintendent  had  recently  bought  a  fifteen 
dollar  overcoat,  and  some  of  his  (Mr.  Verdigris's) 
constituents  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
extravagance  was  due  to  the  use  of  the  Conrade 
grammars  in  the  local  schools. 

Mr.  Crotchet  asked  whether  now  that  the  gram- 
mars would  be  changed  the  Board  would  no  longer 
get  the  usual  royalty  money  from  Mr.  Conrade. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  question  was  out 
of  order.    The  ruling  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Fish  asked  that  Dr.  Borachio  be  invited  to 
present  his  reasons  for  desiring  his  collection  of  songs 
to  be  placed  on  the  "approved"  list.    Granted. 

Dr.  Borachio  explained  that  there  was  a  number 
of  really  great  songs  which  pupils  in  the  advanced 
grades  ought  to  be  familiar  with.  These  songs  had 
been  collected  in  a  book  for  tb^  convenience  of 


teachers  and  pupils.    No  other  one  book  available 
for  school  use  contained  these  songs. 

Mr.  Crotchet  asked  whether  the  publishers  would 
agree  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the  Board.  Dr.  Borachio 
replied  tnat  the  matter  had  never  been  discussed 
with  them,  but  that  he  had  agreed  not  to  accept  any 
money  from  the  books  used  in  the  local  schools. 

Mr.  Fish  could  no  longer  control  his  feelings.    "Mr. 
Chairman!"  he  shouted,  "I  cannot  allow  this  dis- 
cussion to  proceed  unchallenged.    The  question  is 
about  the  advisability  of  adopting  text-books  pre- 
pared by  teachers  in  the  local  service.    We  ought 
to  be  proud  to  have  teachers  who  are  considered 
qualified  to  supply  books  which  reputable  publishers 
are  willing  to  publish.    It  is  a  credit  to  us,  and 
shows  that  we  displayed  good  judgment  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  teachers.    Can  any  one  be  so 
illogical  as  to  declare  that  the  books  written  by 
Messrs.  Conrade  and  Borachio  may  be  good  enough 
for  other  places,  but  we  cannot  endorse  them?    For 
my  part  1  shall  vote  for  the  retention  of  Superin- 
tendent Conrade's   grammar  and  the  adoption  of 
Dr.  Borachio's  song  collection.    We  owe  them  this 
encouragement.    As  to  royalties,  that  is  not  our 
affair.    We  shall  pay  what  other  places  pay  for  the 
books.    The  author  is  as  much  entitled  to  com- 
pensation as  any  other  worker.    I  have  never  run 
up  against  a  ph3rsician  who  does  not  charge  the 
members  of  his  church  for  professional  calls,  and  I 
know  that  in  my  law  practice  I  expect  compensa- 
tion for  all  services,  whether  performed  in  office  hours 
or  outside  of  them.    Even  clergymen  accept  money 
for  officiating  at  weddings  and  funerals,  and  on 
other  occasions.    Let  us  be  fair  with  our  teachers." 
Mr.  Verdigris  called  out  "Question!"    The  Chair- 
man presented  the  resolution,  and  it  was  decided 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  one  that  hereafter  no 
book  can  be  used  in  the^schools  of  Lilliputamia,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  any  one  connected  with 
the  local  system  had  had  an  active  part. 

Mr.  Crotchet  announced  that  he  would  shortly 
present  a  resolution  forbidding  the  employment 
of  any  teacher  capable  of  writing  a  text-book. 

Religion  and  Church-State  Schools. 

The  struggle  now  going  on  in  England,  aiming  at 
the  final  separation  of  Church  and  State,  should  be 
to  us  a  warning  not  to  permit  any  powers  to  turn  us 
from  the  course  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  subject  which  stirs 
human  feelings  to  such  fury  of  resentment  as  inter- 
ference with  so-called  "religious"  tenets.  The 
underlying  trouble  is  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
scope  of  religion.  The  Church,  as  an  anxious  foster- 
mother,  cannot  rid  itself  of  a  feeling  of  r^ponsi- 
bility  for  almost  every  action  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. It  would  regulate,  if  it  could,  their  uprisings 
and  downsittings,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
food  and  drink,  their  political  views  and  social  enter- 
tainment, the  number  of  their  daily  ablutions,  and 
the  cut  and  pattern  of  their  dress.    In  the  dark 

f)ast,  when  ignorance  covered  the  people,  and  the 
unctionaries  of  the  Church  were  the  only  ones 
possessing  intelligence  and  learning,  this  foster- 
mother  spirit  was  a  great  civilizing  force.    But 
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there  comes  a  time  in  the  development  of  peoples, 
as  it  does  in  that  of  individuals,  when  cradles,  go- 
carts,  and  leading  strings  are  no  longer  a  help.  Pre- 
scription gives  way  more  and  more  to  helpful  sug- 
gestion. Real  growth  is  from  within.  Human 
responsibility  presupposes  independence  and  self- 
direction.  No  institution,  not  even  the  Church, 
can  free  an  individual  or  a  people  from  this  responsi- 
bility. The  advance  of  civilization  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution  as  a  working  creed 
for  the  sisterhood  of  States,  clearly  recognizes  this 
responsibility  as  fundamental.  The  Church  is  ac- 
cordingly restricted  in  the  scope  of  its  worldly  re- 
sponsibility. Great  Britain  must  acknowledge,  in 
her  Governmental  ^airs,  the  logic  of  this  conviction. 

Of  course,  every  yielding  up  of  worldly  preroga- 
tives and  semblances  of  power  provokes  opposi- 
tion from  those  who  feel  that  loss  most  directly, 
even  tho  by  virtue  of  their  office  they  regard  the 
present  world  as  nothing  compared  with  the  one  to 
come.  We  need  another  Hilaebrand,  one  who  can 
rise  above  the  clamor  of  selfish  contention  and  clearly 
understand  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  time,  to 
defhie  anew  the  specific  duty  of  the  Church.  -'  Free- 
dom from  the  world"  wants  a  new  interpreter,  a 
man  of  deep  religious  conviction,  fervent  enthusi- 
asm, and  great  personality. 

The  first  thing  concerning  which  at  least  the 
thoughtful  people  should  have  clear  notions  is  the 
distinction  between  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
has  to  do  with  conduct,  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
says,  is  three-fourths  of  life.  It  concerns  the  rela- 
ti  n  of  man  to  man — to  man  as  individual  and  as 
socetv — and  to  the  lower  creation.  Whether  a 
man  has  religion  or  not,  he  cannot  rid  himself  of 
his  moral  responsibilities.  Righteousness  and  char- 
ity that  seeketh  not  her  own  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth,  are  the  supreme  ideals.  Morality  does  all 
things  for  the  brother's  sake.  Religion  adds  to  it 
the  re-enforcing  motive  "for  God's  sake."  Man's 
conceptions  of  God  must  be  capable  of  constant 
purification  and  growth.  The  cultivation  of  these 
conceptions  is  a  specific  duty  of  the  Church:  -'To 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever." 

Fault  has  been  found  with  our  common  schools 
because  they  do  not  teach  religious  tenets.    As 

Kroof  of  their  insufficiency  are  cited  examples  of  law- 
jssness  and  lack  of  that  reverence  for  authority 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  British.  These 
examples  establish  merely  that  morality  is  taught 
either  poorly  or  not  at  aJl,  but  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  lack  of  religion  per  se.  Lawlessness  and 
training  in  denominational  religion  not  infrequently 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  common  schools  are  not 
doing  their  full  duty  if  they  do  not  make  clear  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  duties  which  one  indi- 
vidual owes  to  another,  to  society,  the  State,  and 
the  lower  creation.  Once  they  meet  their  obliga- 
tions in  this  direction  fully  and  efficiently,  there  will 
still  be  enough  work  for  the  Church  to  do  in  leading 
man  to  the  waters  of  life,  which  are  the  real  sources 
of  human  happiness. 

One  strange  experience — and  yet  it  is  not  alto- 
gether strange — we  meet  with  wherever  there  is  a 
struggle  for  the  redemption  of  secular  education 
from  Church  control,  is  that  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition comes  from  the  aristocracy.  And  yet  is  the 
aristocracy  not  particularly  distinguished  for  that 
severe  morality  which  is  supposed  to  result  from 
religiousness?  Revelations  of  conditions  in  British 
high  life  would  not  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  decide  for  compulsory  relig- 
ious instruction  by  a  vote  of  256  to  56,  unless  their 
vote  be  taken  as  a  confession  of  their  own  greatest 
need.  However,  the  lords  do  not  send  their  children 
to  the  common  schools.  Their  vote  merely  indi- 
cates that  the  ''masses"  must  remain  under  the 
domination  of  the  State  Church. 


Ruling  by  Prescription* 

William  McAndrew  has  a  way  of  putting  whole- 
some truths  in  an  attractive  and  convincing  form. 
His  article  in  the  present  number  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  He  touches  upon  a  phase  in  the 
development  of  teaching  efficiency  the  importance 
of  which  very  few  superintendents  seem  to  realize. 
The  School  Journal  has  repeatedly  asked  the 
question:  Are  slaves  fit  to  educate  free  men? 
There  are  power  men  who  would  subjugate  all 
personality  to  "system,"  ingeniously  devised  to 
make  one  single  brain  take  the  place  of  many 
brains.  The  evil  frequently  met  with  in  American 
schools  is  that  the  teacher's  personality  is  crushed  by 
bureaucratic  prescription.  Teachers  are  in  practice 
quite  generally  regarded  as  immature  and  irrespon- 
sible beings  who  must  be  made  to  walk  in  the  way 
they  should  go  by  minute  prescriptions  emanating 
from  the  autocrat  at  the  center  of  the  system. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  William  Mc- 
Andrew's  article  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
sorest  point  in  our  common  school  administration. 
The  article  deals,  of  coiu-se,  only  with  the  situation 
as  it  confronts  the  professional  teacher,  the  one 
who  is  actually  trying  with  might  and  main  to  live 
up  to  the  opportunities  of  the  office.  The  others 
have  no  place  in  the  school  economy.  School 
regulations  should  have  to  do  only  with  the  teachers  . 
who  are  worth  having. 


The  training  of  atypical  and  deficient  children  is« 
receiving  more  adequate  attention  from  educational^ 
leaders  than  it  ever  did  before.  It  is  encouraging^ 
to  note  that  the  New  England  Association  of  SchooF^ 
Superintendents  regards  the  problem  important-^ 
enough  to  devote  to  it  the  greater  part  of  its  pro^ 
gram  on  November  9.  Among  the  speakers  ai^i'-^ 
Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Miss  ElizabetTI^ 
E.  Farrell,  Supt.  Walter  H.  Small,  Dr.  E.  R.  Johrr::^ 
stone,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Femald.  The  searching  fc^m 
means  to  help  the  unfortunates  is  only  part  of  tt^ 
greater  problem  of  how  to  give  to  each  child 
education  of  which  he  is  most  in  need.  We 
never  get  quite  to  the  end  of  this  question. 

To  Fromote  Industrial  £.ducation. 

The  growing  need  for  artisan  training  in 
country  has  led  a  number  of  gentlemen  connect=:^ec 
with  the  trades  and  with  technical  schools  to  pL  -an 
the  formation  of  a  society  to  promote  industr — iai 
education.  The  preliminary  announcements  of  si^tch 
an  organization  are  signed  by:  

Milton  p.  Higgins,  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Y0^  o^ 
cester. 

C.  R.  Richards,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univereit^^'. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  MassachusettBi  Institat;;--^of 
Technology. 

M.  W.  Alexander,  General  Electric  Company. 

James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual  Traimng,  New  l^^oric 
City. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  Director  South  End  House,  BostoES-- 

Leslie  W.   Miller,   Principal    Pennsylvania  Museum      ^"w 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

J.   Ernest  G.   Yalden,   Superintendent  Baron  de  'Ems^Kn 
Trade  School,  New  York  City. 

Charles     L.    Warner,    Principal   Technical  High   Sclaoo; 
Springfield,  Mass. 

James  P.  Monroe,  Monroe  Felt  and  Paper  Company,  Bo^toa 

Arthur    A.   Hammerschlag,   Director  Carnegie  Tech.xiicai 
School,  Pittsburg. 

Louis  Rouillion,  Director,  Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

Henry   Bruers,    Secretary   Bureau   of    City   Betterment 
Citizens'  Union  of  New  York  City. 

Every  one  of  these  names  is  identified  with  the 
industrial  training  movement.  It  is  a  splen™ 
list  to  begin  with.  The  cause  is  a  most  important 
one.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  hold  a  la^  meeting 
in  November,  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York  G^- 
Prominent  speakers  have  already  been  secured, 
and  the  new  society  will  be  launched  at  that  time. 
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The  President's  Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 


The  time  of  year  has  come  when,  in  accordance 
with  the  wise  custom  of  om*  forefathers,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  set  aside  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  the  Almighty  because  of  the  blessings 
we  have  received,  and  of  prayer  that  these  blessings 
may  be  continued.  Yet  another  year  of  wide- 
spread well-being  has  passed.  Never  before  in  our 
history  or  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation  has  a 
people  enjoyed  more  abounding  material  prosperity 
than  is  ours,  a  prosperity  so  great  that  it  i^ould 
arouse  in  us  no  spirit  of  reckless  pride,  and  least  of 
all  a  spirit  of  heedless  disregard  of  our  responsi- 
bilities, but  rather  a  sober  sense  of  our  many  bless- 
ings and  a  resolute  purpose,  under  Providence,  not 
to  forfeit  them  by  any  action  of  our  own. 

Material  well-being,  indispensable  tho  it  is,  can 
never  be  anything  but  the  foundation  of  true 
national  greatness  and  happiness.  If  we  build 
nothing  upon  this  foimdation,  then  our  national 
life  will  be  as  meaningless  and  empty  as  a  house 
where  only  the  foimdation  has  been  laid.  Upon 
our  material  well-being  must  be  built  a  superstructure 
of  individual  and  national  lives  in  accordance  with 


the  laws  of  the  highest  morality,  or  else  our  pros- 
perity itself  will  in  the  long  run  turn  out  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

We  should  be  both  reverently  thankful  for  what 
we  have  received  and  earnestly  bent  upon  turning 
it  into  a  means  of  grace  and  not  of  destruction. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  set  apart  Thursday,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  November  next,  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  supplication,  on  which  the  people 
shall  meet  in  their  homes  or  their  churches,  devoutly 
to  acknowledge  all  that  has  been  given  them,  and 
to  pray  that  they  may  in  addition  receive  the  power 
to  use  these  gifts  aright. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
aflSxed.  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  22d 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1906,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-first. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
By  the  President: 
Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Better  Salaries  in  Cincinnati. 

By  the  action  of  the  Union  Board  of  High  Schools 
of  CSncinnati,  0.,  a  number  of  teachers  will  receive 
increased  salaries  in  the  future.  Among  those  who 
benefited  by  this  action  of  the  Board  are  Henry 
Koch,  $1,500  to  $1,600;  E.  M.  Benedict,  $1,200  to 
$1,500,  and  P.  E.  Johnson,  $1,700  to  $1,800. 

During  the  discussion  with  regard  to  salaries, 
Mr.  O'Cohnell  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  all  teachers,  as  he  believed 
they  richly  deserved  it,  and  that  if  Superintendent 
Dyer  would  submit  a  schedule  for  such  an  increase 
he  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  it. 

At  this  meeting  the  request  of  H.  H.  Brader  for 
retirement  was  granted,  the  motion  that  his  name 
be  placed  on  the  pension  list  was  referred  to  the 
proper  committee. 


Co-ILducation  Abolished  in  Chicago. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  decided  to  abolish 
co-education  and  in  its  place  build  up  two  affiliated 
universities. 

Dean  William  D.  MacClintock  recently  made  the 
annoimcement  to  the  Women's  College  of  Phil- 
osophy. In  speaking  of  the  new  policy  Dean  Mac- 
Clhitock  said:  -'These  arrangements  will  insure 
privacy  both  to  the  men  and  the  women.  They 
will  meet  on  a  strictly  intellectual  basis.  Univer- 
sity Ufe  here  needs  to  be  more  secluded  and  freer 
from  the  publicity  which  is  now  its  greatest  failing." 

The  work  of  segregation  will  be  gradual,  but  when 
it  has  b^  completed  men  and  women  will  never 
meet  in  class,  at  lectures,  or  at  chapel. 


Eta  Kappa  fraternity,  against  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  School  District  No.  1,  in  Seattle,  to 
restrain  them  from  enforcing  certain  rules  bv  which 
members  of  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  deprived 
of  enjoying  all  high  school  privileges  except  atten- 
dance at  classes. 

The  members  have  been  prohibited  from  belong- 
ing to  debating  dubs,  athletic  teams,  glee  clubs, 
and  the  like. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  all  the  members  of 
the  fraternity  were  of  school  age  and  were  there- 
fore entitled  to  all  the  privileges  offered  by  Ae 
school.  It  was  further  contended  that  the  organi- 
zation was  entirely  unobjectionable,  as  its  meetings 
were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  m^nbers  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  that  the  rules  in 
question  were  in  excess  of  lawful  authority. 

In  delivering  its  decision  the  court  said:  "The 
evidence  of  this  witness  with  that  of  the  president 
of  the  School  Board  and  other  school  authorities, 
overwhelmingly  establishes  the  fact  that  such  fra- 
ternities do  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  school, 
tending  to  destroy  good  order,  discipline,  and  scholar- 
ship. This  being  true,  the  Board  is  authorized, 
and  it  is  its  duty,  to  take  such  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate action  by  the  adoption  of  rules  as  will  r^ult 
in  preventing  these  influences." 


Court  Decision  on  School  Fraternities 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington 
has  rend^ed  a  decision  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  educators  who  have  been  working  to  secure 
the  aboUtion  of  school  fraternities.  An  action  was 
commenced  by  a  schoolboy,  in  behalf  of  the  Gamma 


Honor  to  Whom  Honor! 

EDrroR  OF  The  School  Journal: 

In  the  copies  of  The  School  Journal  recently 
received,  I  note  that  you  have  credited  the  articles 
on  ''The  High  School  Course  as  Determined  by  the 
Adolescent"  to  me.  I  should  be  glad  indeed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  paper,  but  I  was  not, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  correct  the  mistake 
and  give  full  credit  to  Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  professor 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  Bloomsburg 
State  Normal  School. 

J.  George  Becht, 
Clarion  State  Normal  School,  PriricipaL 

Clarion,  Pa. 
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Going  Stale. 

By  William  McAndrew. 


There  is  before  me  a  copy  of  an  earnest  address 
of  a  very  excellent  superintendent.  In  it  there  is 
a  condemnatory  sketch  of  the  woman  teacher 
who  goes  to  dances.  Don't  I  know  that  town? — 
three  or  four  hundred  like  it  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  It  is  the  typical  place  where  the 
general  public,  especially  that  part  of  it  whose 
cUldien  are  in  school,  watch  the  teacher  and  the 
minister  as  the  professional  informer  used  to  keep 
^es  upon  suspected  Romans.  What  is  the  current 
table  t^  of  Larkinville?  It  is  Miss  Perkins, 
the  teacher.  Everybody  is  her  censor.  Her  speech, 
her  clothes,  her  mannerisms,  her  uprising  and 
down  sitting  are  the  proper  themes  for  gossip  and 
criticism.  Superintendent  Captious,  absorbing  the 
local  breath,  emits  it  in  the  form  of  criticism  on 
the  teacher  who  dances. 

Pardon,  a  moment,  please.  Prof.  John  Tyler, 
of  the  chair  of  biology  at  Amherst,  putting  into 
popular  language  the  findings  of  science  so  that  we 
can  all  imderstand  it,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  large  muscles  is  necessary 
to  save  us  all  from  nervous  wreckage.  A  teacher, 
especially,  sitting  or  standing  in  class-rooms  five 
hours  a  day,  breathing  the  exhalations  from  lungs 
and  skins  of  thirty  or  forty  beings,  using  her  brain, 
her  nerves,  and  the  little  muscles  of  the  wrist  and 
finger,  will  inevitably  go  stale  in  a  short  time 
unless  she  has  an  antidote. 

What  are  the  signs  of  going  stale?  A  colorless 
skin,  an  imcertain  sleep,  a  slowness  to  respond  to 
humor,  a  dread  of  many  things,  a  disinclination 
to  new  labor.  The  men  and  women  in  teaching 
who  do  not  grow  to  a  state  of  chronic  staleness  are 
exceptions.  The  typical  teacher  is  cranky,  fussy, 
and  busy.  He  has  no  repose;  she  is  a  poor  listener; 
he  says  everything  over  several  times;  she  has  lost 
mental  acuteness;  they  are  stale. 

The  Peda  jo  j  and  the  Real  Man. 

It  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  man  higher  up.  He 
is  so  urgent  for  efficiency  that  he  feels  he  must 
preach  tibe  gospel  of  more  work.  It  is  too  much 
work  with  too  little  play  that  makes  teachers  stale 
so  quickly.  This  work-and-you-will-be-happy  doc- 
trine has  been  overworked  as  far  as  teachers  are 
concerned. 

Some  very  eminent  authorities  have  tried  to 
convince  us  that  the  rejuvenation  of  the  schools 
will  come  from  increased  scholarship  of  the  teachers. 
Don't  jump  at  this  conclusion.  Weigh  the  matter 
a  little  first. 

The  two  most  wretched  teachers  I  ever  had  were 
the  best  scholars.    How  was  it  with  you? 

The  best  teacher  I  ever  had  was  a  laugher.  You 
could  see  the  rays  of  good  nature  issue  from  him 
on  a  dark  day.  He  played  cards,  went  duck  shoot- 
ing, but  he  made  geometry  glow  with  a  living  fire. 
I  have  heard  him  cry  -'hmrah"  at  an  original  dem- 
onstration and  cry  it  out  so  loud  that  every  class- 
room on  the  fioor  burst  out  in  laughter.  A  little 
two-by-four  superintendent  complained  that  this 
teacher  didn't  read  and  that  he  hadn't  a  book  in 
his  house;  the  school  ought  to  have  a  more  scholarly 
man;  did  not  the  president  of  the  Board  think  it 
might  be  as  well  to  let  Mr.  Bumps  go  at  the  end  of 
the  year? 

"No,"  said  the  president,  "not  till  I  can  beat  him 
shootin'  and  wollop  him  at  whist." 


Scholarship  Less  Than  Personal  Charm. 

Why,  bless  yom-  dear  heart,  teaching  isn't  schol- 
arship any  more  than  painting  is  the  ownership 
of  a  few  brushes  and  tubes.  Zom  used  his  thumb 
with  results  more  brilliant  than  you  and  I  could 
get  with  a  million  brushes. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  the  most  important 
equipment  of  a  teacher  isn't  scholarship  at  sdl, 
but  something  quite  different  and  quite  better.  I 
should  say  that  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  a  teacher 
is  personality. 

What's  that?  No.  This  is  not  disparaging  schol- 
arship. It  is  thoroly  respectful  to  it,  but  doubtful 
whether  scholarship  really  is  the  quality  of  most 
importance,  either  in  life  or  in  teaching.  If  you 
must  have  it  so,  I  will  grant  you  a  verynigh  value 
to  scholarship,  but  claim  that  "personality"  tran- 
scends it.  Scholarship  never  produces  "person- 
ality," but  "personality"  strong  in  a  teacher  will 
generate  scholarship  in  teacher  and  her  students. 

What  is  the  kind  of  personality  that  makes  an 
effective  teacher?    It  is  the  personality   that  is 
interesting,    charming,    enthusiastic,    sjonpathetic, 
hopeful,  and  inspiring.    Get  a  woman  with  these      - 
characteristics  into  a  class-room  and  you  wih  not     ^ 
have  to  preach  much  about  improvement  of  her  — ^ 
scholarship;  because  her  sympathv  and  interest,  her  — 3 
hopefulness  for  children,  and  her  desire  to  serve  tliem  ^^ 
will  lead  her  to  acquire  scholsu^ip  to  that  degri^c^i  a 

that  will  enable  her  to  serve  the  more  those  she  loves ^ 

If  personality  and  scholarship  were  capable  of  ex jz 

pression  bypercents,  I  should  prrfer  Uie  sixty  per  » 
cent,  personality,  forty  per  cent,  scholarship  teachen^— 
to  any  man  or  woman  who  sacrificed  the  formeiKr-^ 
to  an  increase  of  the  latter.  Why?  Because  th^_ 
question  is  not  how  much  do  vou  know?  but  wha^^^ 
is  your  power  to  arouse  my  boy  so  that  he  shaK"^ 
grow  in  knowledge  and  in  power?  Scholarship  nm 
itself  repels  the  average  healthy  child;  personalit^^r — 
conmfiands  him. 

Therefore    the    superintendent    exhorter    to 

higher  scholarship  seems  to  me  to  be  off  the 

to  efficiency  unless  he  preaches  more  strongly  fc 
the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  personality. 

Personality,  in  the  sense  I  am  using  it,  is  not  _ 
much  an  intellectual  quality  as  it  is  an  emotion 
one,  with  a  close  connection  with  nervous 
physical  excellence.    To  maintain  her  personali 
a  woman  must  be  encouraged  in  her  personal  li^ 
to  do  as  she  likes. 

There  are  superintendents  who  assume  that 
teacher  has  no  personal  life  at  all;  that  her  wh( 
waking  time  and  much  of  her  sleeping  allowan^ 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  marking  of  papec^r-as, 
the  framing  of  reports,  and  the  study  of  professiorrrm^ 
literature.    This  makes  a  teacher  stale.    This  u  mji 
idly  effaces  her  personality  and  teaching  abili'Ai^S^. 
She  can  tell  how  Herbart  would  have  things  doiBTftC, 
but  she  can't  do  them  herself. 

Teachers  Afraid  to  Play. 

To  preserve  and  develop  her  personality  she  m^aust 
be  encouraged  to  be  as  faithful  to  her  own  inter^^^^ 

as  a  person  as  she  is  to  her  duties  as  a  teachei of 

a   school.    She    can't    devote   more    than   se^*^^^ 
hours  a  day  to  teaching,  studying,  and  correctnao^ 

Eapers  without  encroaching  on  the  time  that  shc^=)^^ 
e  hers  to  do  as  she  likes.  Seven  hours  seem  too 
much,  but  the  Saturday  holidays  and  the  vacsit^E^ons 
help  out. 

Herbert   Spencer    "spent   something   like  Svb 

hours  a  day  in  writing,  bq;inning  between  nine 
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Dtinuing  till  one,  pansingfforTsome  li^ht 
lent,  and  resuming  tillithree;  then  sallying 

a  country  walk  and  returning  inJ^time  for 
at  six.  No  work  after  this.  Five  hours  a 
I  not  seem  too  much."^At  thirty-five  he 
hat  "health,  in  thelfull^nse  of  the  word, 
jver  again  to  be  overtaken."  (Spencer: 
«raphy.  Chapter  XXVIII.) 
;  Spencer  needed,  according  to  his  own 
nt,  often  expressed,  was  play,  rea\,  unpro- 
,   idle,   useless  play:    the   thing   that  our 

ancestors  condemned;  the  thing  that  so 
f  us  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  in. 
he  teachers  I  know  work  more  than  five 
I  day;  most  of  them  are  women;  writing 
s  less  wearing  on  the  nerves  than  the  work 
.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  teacher 
)  me  as  tho  she  were  very  tired.  The  eyes, 
ce,  the  expression  of  the  face  of  all  school 
s  at  three  P.  M.  spell  weariness.  They 
lie  down,  especially  the  women,  for  a  little 
»very  afternoon,  and  they  should  not  do 
7ork  in  addition  to  what  they  have  already 

will  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  careful 
elligent  men  who  believe  that  the  amount  of 
g  done  by  a  woman  should  be  reduced  to  a 
^here  she  can  do  all  of  her  preparation  and 
tion  within  six  hours  a  day.  As  it  is  now, 
s  go  stale  with  alarming  rapidity,  especially 
s.  They  don't  look  hale  and  vigorous.  A 
teacher  is  rare;  neurasthenics  are  in  the 
y.  They  set  a  bad  example  to  the  young, 
althy  children  say  "I  do  not  want  to  grow 


up  like  my  teacher."  We  set  out  to  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  life,  but  we  ourselves  are  not  living  the  life 
we  want  our  children  to  live.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
then,  why  all  this  long-faced  seriousness  imposed 
upon  teachers?  Why  this  Carlylean  worship  of 
work  as  tho  that  were  the  end  of  life  rather  than  a 
means  to  it? 

Professor  Tyler's  biology  teaches  me  that  as  you 
rise  in  the  organic  scale,  less  and  less  of  the  aninial's 
time  is  consumed  in  working  to  get  food  and  more 
and  more  time  is  left  to  sing  and  play.  Mere  labor 
by  a  teacher  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  inspire  pupils 
much;  but  health  inspires;  enthusiasm  radiates; 
cheerfulness  makes  school  work  go.  These  things 
depend  on  recreation. 

Recreation  is  what  you  want  to  do,  not  what  a 
principal  or  superintendent  wants.  Work  is  what 
you  have  to  do;  play  is  what  you  don't  have  to  do. 

When  all  a  man's  or  woman's  activities  are 
enforced  by  another,  such  a  one  is  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  Play  is  the  accompaniment  only  of  freedom. 

The  teacher's  play,  therefore,  must  be  what  the 
teacher  likes.  The  woman  teacher  who  goes  to 
dances  has  been,  in  my  experience,  quite  a  different 
person  from  the  imaginary  sketch  in  Superintend- 
ent W's  address.  Instead  of  a  worn-out,  listless 
creature,  with  no  real  interest  in  her  school  or 
pupils,  I  have  found  her  bright,  merry,  appreciative 
of  humor,  possessed  of  that  indefinable  but  valuable 
educative  force  called  womanly  charm.  The  great 
objection  to  the  teacher  who  dances — ^an  objection 
which  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  avoiding — 
is  that  she  soon  marries  and  leaves  school. 


What  a  Teacher  Did  in  District  No.  14. 

By  Alpha  Roberts,  Aral  School,  Nemaha  C!oimty,  Nebraska."** 


iw  months  ago  Superintendent  Carrington 
ne  for  an  account  of  the  work  of  my  grade  last 
)r  publication.    For  convenience  I  divided  my 

into  three  parts.  As  he  asked  me  to  enlarge 
has  for  to-day's  program,  I  have  retained  the 
iivisions  and  have  added  several  things  which 
xx)  simple;  to  repeat,  yet  which  may  form 
)ortant  factor  in  many  schools. 
:,  a  few  hints  as  to  our  daily  work. 
lOut  the  year  we  tried  to  make  the  school- 
as  pleasant  and  homelike  as  possible.  We 
lany  pictures,  an  aquarium  containing  gold 
d  snails,  pretty  blackboard  borders,  mottoes, 

reading  table  whereon  we  kept  some  of  the 
urrent  literature,  and  a  number  of  house 
,  some  of  which  bloomed  quite  freely  for  us. 
ire  never  without  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers 

autumn  and  spring. 

o  keeping  our  room  neat  and  orderly,  we  tried 
:!Ourage  the  children's  desire  for  neatness, 
ness,  and  order.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
re  removed  the  unsightly  hooks  from  the  sides 
room  where  they  had  been  so  handy  for  some 
'ellow  to  hang  his  hat  near  his  seat  that  he 
get  it  more  quickly  upon  dismissal.  Plenty 
»ks  were  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  room  and 
^red.  Each  child  chose  a  hook  and  used 
md  no  other  during  the  whole  school  year, 
are  neat  shelves  nearby  for  the  lunch  baskets, 
child  is  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  his 
,nd  the  surrounding  floor. 

little  boy  made  some  small  paddles  which 

!  paper  was  read  at  the  Nemaha  County  Teachers' 
tion,  held  in  Peru,  Neb.,  October  6,  1906.     District 
has  proved  an  example  and  inspiration  for  many 
ehoola  in  the  county. 


hang  on  the  back  of  a  seat  on  the  porch.  They 
are  not  seen  by  visitors,  but  the  children  know 
where  to  find  them  and  how  to  use  them  on  muddy 
mornings. 

Some  one  is  usually  ready  to  care  for  the  gold 
fish,  water  the  potted  flowers,  arrange  a  bouquet,  etc. 

Several  times  during  the  year  we  had  a  lesson 
in  manual  training  in  the  way  of  scrubbing.  The 
boys  carried  the  water.  The  larger  girls  (the 
teacher  included),  did  the  scrubbing,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  girls  washed  the  woodwork,  etc. 

Whenever  the  bell  warns  the  children  it  is  time 
for  work  they  get  drinks  quietly,  form  into  lines  on 
the  porch  and  march  to  their  respective  seats, 
keeping  step  to  music  furnished  by  one  of  the  girls. 
They  ^so  march  from  the  room  at  each  dismissal. 

Whenever  possible  I  play  with  the  children  at 
noon  and  recess>  and  on  stormy  days  we  all  have 
some  quiet  game  indoors,  read  something  inte- 
resting, or  chat  together. 

I  endeavored  to  make  our  regular  school  work 
both  interesting  and  practical,  using  many  well- 
known  devices  and  other  original  ones.  A  child's 
mind  never  grows  when  his  lessons  become  irksome. 

Especially  did  we  try  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  beautiful  poems,  etc.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  though  many  of  uie  children  had  very 
little  love  for  good  poetry,  but  one  day  when  one 
of  the  lower  grades  was  studying  a  pretty  little 
poem  that  had  been  placed  upon  the  board,  I 
noticed  that  two  of  the  larger  boys  were  copying 
this  poem  in  their  note  books  in  which  they  Keep 
the  quotations,  etc.,  that  we  quite  frequently  use 
for  opening  exercises.  As  I  watched  these  boys,  I 
felt  I  was  gaining  groimd. 

We  made  several  excursions^to  the  woods  nearby 
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— ^in  the  fall,  to  gather  pretty  leaves;  thorns;  etc.; 
in  the  spring,  to  search  for  the  violets,  ferns,  and 

eck-in-the-piilpits  as  they  came  forth  from  their 
ding-places. 

We  made  a  collection  of  leaves  and  also  a  seed 
collection.  We  now  have  over  one  himdred  different 
kinds  of  seed. 

I  found  one  of  my  greatest  difficulties  in  encour- 
aging the  children  to  think  that  they  could  do 
something  worth  while.  They  seemed  to  feel  that 
no  one  thought  they  could  do  anything  and  there 
was  no  use  trying.  You  will  see  that  I  did  not 
fuUy  succeed  in  my  efforts  by  the  remark  one  little 
boy  made  when  I  told  him  that  the  composition 
sent  in  by  our  school  had  won  first  place  in  the 
county  contest.  ^'Well,"  said  he,  "I  didn't  think 
Aral  'd  ever  get  a  prize  for  anything." 

Our  construction  work  after  the  last  recess  on 
Fridays  always  proved  quite  interesting.  We  made 
Christmas  presents,  valentines,  May  baskets,  etc. 
Some  of  our  raffia  work  was  very  good.  Quite 
often  some  of  the  children  would  work  with  their 
raffia  at  recess  or  noon. 

Some  of  our  busy  work  we  put  up  in  the  school- 
room to  please  and  encourage  the  little  folks.  They 
also  took  some  of  their  work  home. 

We  enjoyed  our  music  very  much.  As  we  had 
an  organ,  we  could  have  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Good  music  always  inspires  us 
with  a  desire  to  do  better  work. 

We  gave  several  special  programs.  For  two  of 
these  we  made  appropriate  invitations  and  sent 
one  to  each  family  in  the  school  district,  the  county 
superintendent,  and  to  others  whom  the  children 
wished  to  invite. 

This  spring  at  noons  and  recesses  we  set  out  a 
niunber  of  trees,  rose  bushes,  peonies,  tiger  lilies, 
etc.,  and  prepared  flower  beds  and  planted  manv 
seeds.  The  seed  did  not  do  as  well  as  we  expected, 
but  we  had  a  few  blossoms  and  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  we  had  tried. 

We  chose  the  last  day  of  school  as  Patron's  Day. 
Meeting  at  the  school-room  about  10:30  in  the 
morning,  the  parents  examined  our  display  work, 
listened  to  a  number  of  our  school  songs,  and  then 
went  with  us  to  the  woods,  where  we  all  enjoyed 
a  real  live  picnic. 

Our  Incidental  Fund 

In  October  we  had  a  basket  social.  We  prepared 
onlv  a  short  program,  but  had  a  good  social  time 
and  with  some  of  the  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  our  baskets  we  bought  our  new  fencing. 
The  School  Board  bought  the  posts  with  school 
money,  and  a  number  of  the  patrons  met  and  did 
the  required  labor. 

In  January  we  had  a  carpet-rag  social  which 
furnished  quite  a  little  fun  and  added  several 
dollars  to  our  incidental  fund. 

We  were  thus  enabled  to  buy  Swiss  sash  curtains 
for  our  windows,  new  stage  curtains,  a  new  waste- 
basket,  and  two  beautiful  pictures, — "The  Children 
of  the  Shell,"  by  Murillo,  and  "The  Mill,"  by 
Ruysdael — ^which  we  had  neatly  framed.  As  these 
are  the  first  pictures  the  school  has  ever  owned, 
the  children  take  great  pride  in  them. 

This  year,  our  special  aim  will  be  to  get  a  good 
microscope.  So  many  children  in  the  country  grow 
up  without  ever  having  seen  the  hundreds  of  inter- 
esting things  that  might  well  be  studied  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  microscope.  I  feel  that  if  we  can 
possibly  get  one  that  it  \sall  be  money  well  expended. 

Our  School  Board. 

Our  School  Board  has  certainly  been  very  kind 
to  us. 

Before  the  school  year  began  they  had  the  school 
house  freshly  painted  both  inside  and  out,   and 


they  put  up  new  window  shades  and  a  neat  shelf  for 
the^water  pail  and  wash  basin.  Th^  purchased 
song  ;books  and  many  new  text-books.  As  a 
numbk*  of  the  old  books  were  in  a  v^  poor  con- 
dition we  were  able  to  put  in  newer  and  better  te^. 

When  we  were  arranging  for  our  basket  social,  I 
told  the  members  of  the  Board  that  we  were  going 
to  spend  our  money  for  a  fence  and  would  be  very 
glad  if  they  would  reseat  the  school-room  for  us. 
They  agreed  that  the  room  needed  reseating  badly, 
and  procured  for  us  the  best  single  desks  and  seats 
they  could  find. 

We  kept  very  quiet  about  the  desks,  that  we 
might  surprise  the  children  when  they  came.  No 
new  teacher's  desk  was  ordered  at  that  time  and 
great  was  my  surprise  when  I  entered  the  school-room 
after  Christmas  vacation  to  find  that  "Old  Santa" 
had  left  a  nice  new  desk  for  my  use.  I  appreciated 
his  kindness  very  much. 

The  Board  was  also  kind  enough  to  give  me  two 
days  to  attend  the  Southeastern  Nebraska  Educa- 
tional Association. 

Before  school  commenced  this  fall  the  members 
of  the  Board  decided  we  needed  a  new  organ  to 
replace  the  old  one  we  used  last  year.  Tliey  had 
one  ready  for  use  at  the  commencement  of  school. 

They  nave  purchased  such  new  text-boolm  as 
were  needed.  We  did  not  ask  for  a  complete  change 
of  books  last  year,  but  got  only  those  that  we  felt 
the  children  needed  most  to  fit  their  espedsA  needs. 

This  year  we  have  new  Tarr  and  McMurry  Geog- 
raphies, Montgomery's  Histories,  and  Jones'  Read- 
ers. We  now  have  two  sets  of  readers  for  most  of 
the  school,  and  three  sets  for  the  first  and  second 
grades.  You  may  say,  "You  could  do  witii  no 
less,"  but  when  we  stop  to  think  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year's  work  we  had  none  of  the  later 
texts  and  that  a  great  many  of  such  as  we  had  were 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  we  feel  that  we  have  cause 
to  be  very  proud  of  the  books  we  now  have.  The 
children  appreciate  them  and  are  very  sorry  indeed 
if  any  accident  occurs  to  mar  the  appearance  of 
their  book. 

As  we  had  little  blackboard  space  it  was  very 
hard  to  arrange  my  board  work  so  that  we  could 
make  use  of  the  boards  for  class  work.  I  suggested 
that  we  have  two  portable  boards  upon  wlinch  I 
could  pr«)are  some  of  my  written  work  and  have 
them  ready  to  hang  when  needed.  These  were  pro- 
vided and  proved  very  helpful. 

A  new  Webster's  International  Dictionary  am 
stand  for  same,  and  several  other  httle  neoessari( 
have  been  ordered  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  use^^ 

The  patrons  of  the  district  have  been  very  kin( 
and  helpful  to  us. 

A  part  of  oiu*  school  ground  was  a  mass  of  nettl( 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  living  near  is  doing 
best  to  kill  them  out.    He  plowed  the  patch  in 
spring  and  sowed  cane  thereon.    He  ei^ects  to  so' 
wheat  there  this  fall. 

Another  gentleman  came  one  snowy  afternoon 
took  us  all  sleighing.    Many  others  helped  in  yar—' 
ious  ways. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  childr^oi  do  good 
conscientious  work  and  we  all  have  a  pleasant  timi 
together. 


Social  service  represents  the  truest  in1 
tion  of  the  divine  idea  imderlying  human  destmy. 

There  is  not  so  much  need  for  devices  in 
children  do  certain  things  in  a  certain  way,  as 
is  for  supplying  opportunities  for  creatiye 
expression.    A  little  anxiety  for  qrstematic  p] 
priety  woiUd  do  no  harm.    Childr^'s  minds  ' 
not  yet  the  logical  machines  that  the  minds  of  _ 
builders  of  pedagogic  theories  are— thank  Heavei^ 
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What  use  or  advantage  is  there  in  adding  more 
dirt  or  more  clav  to  a  wall  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
wall  clean?  Adding  kalsomine  to  a  wall  is  simply 
painting  it  with  clay,  and  the  more  clay  you  put  on 
the  more  dirt  you  have  on  the  wall. 

No  wonder  the  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms  is 
poor,  or  that  the  air  is  stuffy.  Adding  clay  to 
clay  and  dust  to  dust,  there  is  soon  a  layer  of  mud 
on  the  wall  thru  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
perfect  ventilation  or  clean  air. 

The  plastered  wall  should  present  a  breathing 
surface  in  itself.  It  should  have  a  void  of  at  least 
forty  per  cent,  in  its  mass.  Thru  these  voids,  or 
minute  cells  there  is  constant  circulation  of  air, 
else  there  would  be  no  ventilation  in  any  room 
when  the  windows  and  doors  were  closed.  The 
only  ventilation  possible  under  such  circumstances 
is  thru  the  air  cells  of  the  plaster.  The  moment 
you  fill  up  these  air  cells,  and  you  certainly  fill 
them  up  when  you  coat  them  with  kalsomine, 
which  is  made  from  clav  and  which  is  stuck  on  the 
wall  with  glue, — ^just  the  moment  you  close  these 
air  cells  up  your  room  is  stifling,  the  air  is  vitiated, 
and  the  ventilation  is  imperfect,  and  all  the  fans 
in  creation  could  never  clear  the  atmosphere  unless 
the  draft  was  made  so  strong  that  the  children 
could  hardly  keep  their  papers  on  their  desks,  and 
the  chairs  would  have  to  be  anchored  down. 

It  is  not  machinery  or  ventilating  apparatus  that 
the  schools  need.  The  real  need  is  to  open  up  the 
air  spaces  in  the  walls  and  secure  ventilation  by  a 
natural  process. 

Then  again,  the  daily  sweeping  of  the  room, 
especi^ly  without  damp  sawdust,  throws  into  the 
air  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  from  the  floor,  which 
is  lodged  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  moisture 
of  the  children's  breath  is  added  to  this  dust  and 
the  whole  thoroly  cemented  to  the  wall.  Keep  up 
this  process  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  and 
it  requires  but  a  few  months  to  produce  a  condition 
of  the  walls  which  not  ony  stops  up  all  possible 
ventilation,  but  also  forms  a  perfect  food  for  all 
kinds  of  germs  and  bacilli. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  often  astonished  at 
certain  inroads  of  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. They  wonder  where  they  came  from  and 
how  they  have  originated.  They  probably  have 
come  from  some  infected  child.  Sputum  which 
has  dried  on  the  floor  has  been  carried  up  in  the 
dust  and  lodged  on  the  wall,  then  in  the  circulatory 
motion  of  the  air  is  carried  down  and  thrown  into 
the  system,  either  thru  the  nose  or  mouth,  and 
suddenly  diphtheria  springs  up.  No  one  knows 
whence  it  came  nor  where  it  will  go.  So  also  with 
the  sudden  development  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever. 
There  is  a  sudden  outbreak  of  these  diseases.  Where 
does  that  come  from?  None  of  the  children  ever 
had  it.  Probably  the  last  term,  some  child,  conva- 
lescing from  the  disease,  had  been  in  the  room  and 
dry  scales  that  have  been  lodged  on  the  wall  have 
been  carried  down,  and  the  infection  is  complete. 

Remember  it  is  not  the  rugged,  hearty,  healthy 
child,  but  it  is  rather  the  weak,  tender,  and  under- 
nourished who  is  the  most  susceptible  to  all  kinds 
of  infection.  When  the  system  is  run  down,  the 
blood  impoverished,  then  there  is  a  susceptibility 
to  all  forms  of  disease,  but  there  must  be  infection, 
there  must  be  direct  contact  before  any  child  or 
any  person  can  get  any  disease. 

If  the  walls  of  the  school  had  been  thoroly  cleansed 
with  a  material  that  contained  an  antiseptic  sub- 
stance as  its  base,  and  the  school-rooms  had  been 
thoroly  coated  with  it,  it  would  be  an  abso  ute  and 


utter  impossibility  for  any  germs  or  bacilli  to  live 
upon  that  wall,  and  more,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  dust  or  any  dirt  to  remain  upon  the  wall, 
for  it  would  be  thoroly  coated  with  a  substance 
that  should  be  a  perfect  germicide. 

The  ideal  coating  for  a  wall  is  one  that  has  a  base 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  a  perfect  antiseptic. 
The  coating  should  also  have  complete  affinity  for 
the  plaster  and  perfect  union  with  it,  and  also 
perfect  union  with  any  additional  coats  of  the  same 
substance  that  may  be  applied.  Sulphate  of  lime 
as  a  base  for  a  wall  coating,  having  perfect  union 
with  the  plaster,  creates  its  own  voids  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  wall,  and  continues  the  circulation  of  the 
air  thru  to  the  original  voids  of  the  plaster. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  kalsomine  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  off  one  coat  before  another 
coat  can  be  applied.  Sulphate  of  lime  having  per- 
fect union,  does  not  require  washing  off.  Additional 
coats  can  be  laid  on  infinitely,  one  over  another, 
each  one  possessing  continuity  with  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  forming  a  base  for  the  coats  that 
will  succeed  it.  When  a  coating  of  this  sort  is 
applied  to  a  school  wall  the  sanitary  condition  will 
be  perfect.  The  air  will  be  clean,  sweet,  and 
wholesome.  A  coat  of  sulphate  of  lime  should  be 
applied  to  every  school  wall  where  there  are  over 
fifty  children,  at  least  twice,  and  better,  three  times, 
a  year.  It  can  be  quickly  done,  and  when  it  is  done 
it  will  not  have  to  be  undone  before  other  coats  are 
applied. 

When  walls  are  properly  coated  the  ventilation  of 
the  room  will  be  perfect,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
necessity  for  expensive  machinery  that  exists  when 
the  walls  are  stuffed  up  and  covered  with  glue  and 
dirt. 

Diseases  of  Teachers. 

The  sore  throat  of  preachers  and  teachers  has 
become  proverbial.  Recent  statistical  investiga- 
tions in  Germany  and  England  have  established 
the  fact,  that  much  and  loud  talking  affects  the 
organs  of  speech  considerably,  and  often  seriously. 
In  Leipzig  it  was  found,  that  twenty-eight  of  every 
one  hundred  teachers  suffered  from  inconvenient, 
if  not  serious,  affection  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
respiration.  In  England  the  result  is  found  to  be 
even  worse,  namely,  forty-five  per  cent.,  as  medical 
journals  report.  Especially  in  large  cities  the 
preachers'  and  teachers'  sore  throat  is  found  fre- 
quently. Strange  to  relate,  the  smallest  percent- 
age is  found  in  Paris  ;b  ut  every  one  who  knows  the 
French  teachers'  method  of  teaching  will  under- 
stand the  reason.  The  teachers  there  speak  com- 
paratively little,  they  allow  the  whole  class,  or  sec- 
tion of  a  class,  to  reply  and  to  recite.  It  is  amus- 
ing in  a  school  in  Paris  to  hear  a  class  solve  a  prob- 
lem placed  on  the  board:  The  chorus  begins  in  uni- 
son, soon  the  weaker  ones  drop  out,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  pupils,  naturally  the  brightest,  come  out  vic- 
torious, while  the  others  have  "fallen  by  the  road- 
side." 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educaticm.  L.  R.  Klemm. 

Little  beds  of  flowers, 

Little  coats  of  paint. 
Make  a  pleasant  school-house 
Out  of  one  that  ain't. 
With  apologies  to  American  Civic  Association.— 
Exchange. 
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A  Successful  Parents'  Association. 

First  Annual  Report  op  the  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association,  1905-1906. 


Organized  in  May,  1905,  the  Sherwin-Hyde  Par- 
ents' Association  completed  its  first  year  of  work 
on  May  10,  1906.  Its  aims  are  threefold:  To 
bring  the  home  and  school  together;  to  instruct 
the  parents  concerning  the  care  of  their  children; 
and  to  promote  the  social  interests  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. To  accomplish  the  first  object,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  acquaint  the  parent  with  the 
teacher's  work  in  developing  the  child  intellectually, 
physically,  and  morally;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  explain  to  the  teacher  the  problems  with  which 
the  parent  has  to  deal.  This  has  been  brought 
about  thru  talks,  given  by  teachers  and  parents  at 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  by 
means  of  teas,  held  after  every  meeting,  where 
parents  and  teachers  come  together  in  a  social 
way  for  interchange  of  thoughts. 

•  At  the  first  meeting  last  autumn,  Edward  P. 
Shute,  Master  of  the  Sherwin  School,  presented  a 
brief  outline  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  aims 
of  the  teacher  in  physical  and  moral  training.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  co-operation  between 
teachers  and  parents.  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Gulliver, 
first  assistant  of  the  Hyde  School,  pointed  out 
specific  instances  where  the  parents  can  assist  the 
teachers.  She  explained  how  a  tired  and  hungry 
child  cannot  do  the  intellectual  work  of  the  school, 
and  that  a  strong  body,  nurtured  in  a  moral  atmos- 
phere is  imperative  if  the  child  is  to  receive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  school.  At  the  next 
meeting,  Silas  C.  Stone,  Master  of  the  Hyde  School, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  evil  results  of  children  plaving 
in  the  street,  and  cited  several  instances  where 
street  company  had  completely  overcome  the 
good  influences  of  the  school.  The  next  month 
Walter  S.  Parker,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
district,  gave  an  illuminating  talk  on  "How  Parents 
Can  Co-operate  with  Teachers."  At  the  next 
meeting,  Caspar  Isham,  sub-master  of  the  Sherwin 
School,  talked  on  "Cleanliness  in  the  School-room," 
telling  just  how  clean  teachers  expect  boys  to  come 
to  school.  He  pointed  out  that  soiled  and  torn 
clothing  and  an  unkempt  body  lessens  the  child's 
self-respect  and  places  him  below  the  moral  standard 
of  the  school.  At  the  following  meeting,  Mrs. 
Emma  S.  Gulliver  reported  upon  an  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  teachers  of  the  Sherwin-Hyde 
district,  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  children 
of  this  district  spend  their  evenings.  The  investi- 
gation showed  that  one  himdred  and  sixty-one  boys 
and  sixty-five  girls  go  to  the  theater  two  or  more 
times  a  week;  and  further,  that  the  theaters  attended 
are  usually  those  of  a  questionable  character.  Mrs. 
Gulliver  directed  most  of  her  talk  to  the  evils  of 
theater-going  for  children,  telling  how  the  loss  of 
sleep  entailed  by  this  amusement  renders  the  child 
incapable  of  performing  the  work  of  the  school 
next  day;  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  boys  is  to 
make  them  restless  and  eager  to  imitate  the  sensa- 
tional acts  seen  in  the  theater,  and  on  the  girls  to 
create  a  longing  for  the  stage.  She  cited  several 
instances  where  grammar  school  girls,  becoming 
infatuated  with  play-acting,  have  left  their  homes 
to  go  on  the  stage. 

A  stirring  address  was  given  at  a  later  meeting 
by  George  E.  Murphy,  sub-master  of  the  Hugh 
O'Brien  School,  on  cigarette  smoking  among  school 
children.  He  showed  how  this  habit  renders 
thousands  of  boys  physically  unable  to  perform 
their  school  work.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted:   "Resolved,  that 


strong,  prompt,  and  vigorous  action  be  taken  by 
this  Association  to  suppress  cigarette  smoking  among 
boys;  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
this  matter  in  charge  and  to  see  that  the  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  of  cigarettes  be  more  strictly 
enforc(wl. 

Such,  then  are  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  teachers  to  acquaint  the  parents  with  the 
problems  of  the  school.  At  every  meeting,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  parents  have  stated  many  plans 
for  co-operation;  thus,  in  the  programs  of  the 
meetings  themselves,  both  the  school  and  the  home 
have  been  jointly  represented.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  year,  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  M.  Papen, 
Mrs.  M.  Wight,  Mrs.  A.  Howard,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Thomas,  each  stating  a  particular  problem  with 
which  the  parent  has  to  deal,  suggesting  wayB  by 
which  the  teacher  might  co-operate,  and  outlining 
plans  by  which  the  parents  in  the  neighborhood 
might  work  unitedly  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
school  and  the  community.  One  of  the  mothers 
spoke  of  the  fighting  among  boys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, another,  of  gambling  and  cigarette  smoking; 
another,  of  novel-reading;  another,  of  theater- 
going; another,  of  the  habit  of  spending  pennies 
for  cheap  candy;  another,  of  children  playing  in 
the  street.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  find  out  what  opportunities  in  the 
evening  for  amusement  or  education  were  open 
in  the  neighborhood  to  boys  and  girls.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  co-operate  with  the  settlement 
houses,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
the  next  meeting,  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas,  gave 
a  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  mentioning 
several  places  where  children  might  profitably 
spend  their  evenings,  and  recommended  that  the 
teachers  inform  their  pupils  of  these  places  where 
they  might  go  for  healthful  amusementor  instruction. 
This  was  cheerfully  done.  At  one  meeting,  one  of 
the  mothers  spoke  of  the  filthy  condition  of  some 
of  the  streets,  yards,  and  vacant  lots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, saying  that  dirt  and  disorder  lowers  the 
morals  of  the  children,  and  that  many  are  obliged 
to  live  under  such  conditions.  Discussion  followed 
spontaneously;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  an  investigation  and  to  recommend  im- 
provements. 

Thru  these  talks  the  teacher  has  become  more 
familiar  with  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
parent  has  to  deal.  The  real  opp)ortunity  for  re- 
ciprocal information,  however,  between  parent  and 
teacher  is  given  during  the  tea,  when  the  parent 
may  tell  of  his  own  peculiar  problems,  and  the 
teacher  can  offer  specific  suggestions  concerning 
the  child.  The  genial,  cordial  atmosphere  which 
pervades  this  social  half  hour  has  proved  a  means 
of  wiping  out  misunderstandings  and  establishing 
a  co-operative,  helpful  spirit  between  the  school 
and  the  home. 

At  these  meetings,  the  children  have  been  present. 
Usually,  they  give  some  entertainment,  and  during 
the  tea  twenty  or  more  serve  tea  and  pass  cake. 
There  is  always  some  entertainment.  When  not 
provided  by  the  children,  either  reading  or  music 
is  rendered  by  outside  talent.  The  entertainment 
has  been  regarded  an  important  feature,  since  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  rarely  go  out 
except  to  these  meetings,  and  therefore  welcome 
this  pleasant  recreation.  Moreover,  it  has  tended 
to  produce  a  genial  effect  over  the  whole  gathering. 

Not  only,  however,  have  these  meetings  brougfa 
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the  home  and  school  into  happy  co-operation,  but 
they  have  also  fulfilled  the  second  object  of  this 
association,  namely,  to  instruct  the  parents  con- 
cerning the  care  of  their  children.  The  main 
address  of  each  meeting  has  been  devoted  to  such 
instruction.  During  the  year  there  have  been  five 
lectures  on  the  physical  development  of  the  child, 
and  two  on  the  moral.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Fairbanks^ 
the  medical  inspector  of  the  district,  gave  a  course 
at  lectures  entitled,  -'How  to  Kejn)  our  Children 
Well,''  "The  Signs  of  Disease  and  Their  Meaning  to 
the  Child,"  and  "The  Clothing,  Food,  and  Habits 
of  Life  of  the  Child  and  Their  Influence  on  Its  H^th 
and  Growth."  Altho  scientific  and  consecutive, 
these  lectures  were  simple  and  appealed  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  parent. 

The  fourth  lecture  on  physical  training  was  given 
by  Miss  Laura  White,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who 
told  "How  to  Feed  Our  Children."  She  gave 
practical  suggestions  about  cooking,  also  mentioned 
aimple  foods  that  are  especially  nutritious,  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  sending  children  to 
school  well  fed.  Tne  fifth  lecture,  already  spoken 
of,  was  that  given  by  George  E.  Murphy  on  the 
habit  of  cigarette  smoking  among  bovs.  The  two 
lectures  on  the  moral  growth  of  the  cnild  consisted 
of  one  on  "Moral  Training  of  Girls,"  by  Dr.  Julia 
Morton  Plummer,  who  gave  an  especially  beautiful 
presentation  of  the  subject,  and  one  on  "Moral 
Training  of  Boys,"  by  Reuben  Kidner,  who  cited 
personal  incidents  from  his  long  experience  among 
boys  in  the  West  End.  To  this  meeting  the  fathers 
were  especially  invited,  and  several  came. 

The  Sherwin-Hyde  Association  has  proved  not 
only  an  adequate  means  of  bringing  the  home  and 
the  school  together,  and  instructing  the  parents, 
but  it  has  also  fulfilled  its  third  object,  namely,  to 
promote  the  social  interests  of  the  neighborhood. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  in  describ- 
ing the  part  which  the  parents  have  taken  in  the 
meetings.    There  is  an  active  cigarette  committee, 
having  a  member  from  each  section  of  the  district, 
who  feels  responsible  for  her  section,  watches  the 
boys  who  smoke,  and  finds  out  if  possible  where 
they  obtain  the  cigarettes.    Members  of  the  com- 
mittee  have   talked   with   several   dealers   whom 
they  know  are  violating  the  law  relating  to  the  sale 
<rf  cigarettes,    and   altho   their   efforts   have   not 
-Stopped  the  illegal  trade,  they  have  restricted  it. 
JKore  than  all,  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  welcome  visitors  at  the  homes  of  boys  who 
liave  the  cigarette  habit.    In  all  this  work  the 
teachers  have  actively  co-operated  with  the  parents. 
The   second   committee,    which   aims   to   work 
«>ristructively  for  the  interest  of  the  neighborhood, 
^     that  on  yards  and  vacant  lots.    As  with  the 
^isstrette  committee,  this  has  a  member  from  each 
^^otion  of  the  district.    So  far,  the  work  has  con- 
s^ted  of  an  investigation  of  the  actual  conditions; 
^^d  both  thru  the  meetings  and  the  efforts  of  the 
*^a4!hers,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  work 
^P  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  clean  yards,  clean  streets, 
^*^d  sightly  vacant  lots. 

The  interest  in  this  constructive  work  is  one  of 

J*^e  most  encourafifing  features  of  the  Association; 

^or  the  parents  and  teachers  see  that  a  moral,  clean, 

l^fined  neighborhood  has  a  good  influence  on  the 

^^ixie,  which  in  turn  affects  the  children  and  the  school. 

-^^The  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  averaged 

^^tween  three  and  f om*  hundred,  while  the  member- 

■^bip  has  continually  increased  thruout  the  year, 

JSS?til  now  it  numbers  two  hundred  and  forty-four. 

^^e  financial  statement  of  the  treasurer  is  no  less 

^^couraging  than  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  the 

??^tnb€ra.    After  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Asso- 

j^^tion,  consisting  of  the  amoimt  spent  for  tea, 

^^^Sar,  and  milk^  washing,  packing,  and  expressage 


of  dishes,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,  the 
treasury  contains  $23.50,  out  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
the  expense  of  printing  the  annual  report.  The 
Association  wishes  to  thank  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Moral  Education  for  the  use  of  its  dishes 
during  the  year,  and  for  its  helpful  sui;gestions  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Association. 

The  members  of  the  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents' 
Association,  appreciative  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  such  an  organization,  are  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  work  next  year,  hoping  for  greater 
activity  in  a  more  extended  fiela,  an  increased 
membership,  and  the  support  of  the  fathers,  as 
well  as  the  mothers  of  the  district.  Indirectly,  the 
fathers  have  aided  the  work;  but  the  Association 
wishes  this  support  manifested  in  active  member- 
ship. It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that 
already  a  few  have  joined  the  Association,  and 
evening  meetings  have  been  arranged  for  next  year, 
in  order  to  give  the  fathers  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming actively  interested. 

This  first  year's  work  has  proved  the  value  of 
making  the  school  a  radiating  center  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Parents'  Association  is  the  natural 
and  logical  link  that  connects  the  school  with  the 
home,  and  the  home  with  the  community. 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  President. 

BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Name. — This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Sherwin- 
Hyde  Parents'  Association. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Object. — The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  foster 
a  closer  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the  home  and 
the  school  in  the  Sherwin-Hyde  district,  in  order  to  promote 
the  educational  and  social  interests  of  the  community. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Officers. — ^The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  three  vice- 
presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  fifteen  persons,  who,  with  the  above  named 
officers,  shall  constitute  an  executive  board.  The  duties  of 
the  officers  shall  be  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers.  The 
duties  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  be  to  have  the  general 
charge  and  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Board  shall  appoint  such  standing  and 
special  committees  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Association. 

The  president,  the  three  vice-presidents,  the  recording 
secretary,  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  the  treasurer 
shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May. 
The  remaining  fifteen  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
shall  serve  for  three  years,  but  at  a  meeting  in  1905,  three 
members  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting 
in  1906;  three  until  the  annual  meeting  in  1907;  and  three 
until  the  annual  meeting  in  1908.  Thereafter,  three  members 
shall  be  elected  annually  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Members. — Any  parent  or  teacher  in  the  Sherwin-Hyde 
district,  and  any  person  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
Association  who  pays  the  annual  dues  of  twenty-five  cents, 
shall  be  considered  a  member. 

ARTICLE   V. 

Meetings. — Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  the  month  from  October  to  May,  inclusive. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president, 
the  Executive  Board,  or  by  the  secretary  at  the  request  of 
ten  or  more  members  of  the  Association. 

article    VI. 

Quorum. — ^Twenty-one  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Amendments. — This  constitution  may  be  amended  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  and  voting,  provided  that  a  written 
notice  of  the  intended  change  has  been  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Association,  at  least  one  week  previous  to  said  meeting. 
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The  Personal  Responsibility  of  the  PupiL 

By  SUPT.  W.  H.  Small,  Providence,  R.  I.  * 


Criticism  of  the  public  schools  is  general,  has 
always  been  general,  and  will  always  be  general. 
We  cannot  escape  it  and  we  should  not  tiy.  We 
should  listen  patiently  or  impatiently  according  to 
our  temperament  and  the  temper  of  the  criticism, 
but  we  should  listen  and  profit  by  our  listening. 

One  of  the  common  criticisms  of  to-day  is  that 
the  product  of  the  modem  school  waits  for  some 
one  to  find  him  his  job  instead  of  hustling  to  find  it 
for  himself;  that  when  he  enters  upon  his  occupa- 
tion he  cannot  set  himself  to  work;  given  a  task, 
cannot  work  out  details;  lacks  initiative  power, 
expects  assistance  at  points  which  should  not  be 
crucial;  arrives  at  the  office  at  9:05  instead  of 
8:55;  in  fact  that  he  is  generally  helpless  and  care- 
less; that  is,  that  he  lacks  the  power  of  assuming 
personal  responsibility.  This  lack  of  power  is 
immediately  charged  upon  the  public  schools,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  pause  in  the  endless  discussion 
of  teachers*  responsibility  long  enough  to  see  if  the 
pupil  should  have  any  responsibility  and  when  it 
may  be  cultivated. 

At  the  outset,  one  fact  must  be  recognized; 
habits  and  character  do  not  become  fixed  until 
after  the  adolescent  period,  so  that  the  Question 
really  goes  beyond  the  age  represented  by  our 
grammar  schools. 

The  early  New  England  pupil  received  his  edu- 
cation from  three  sources:  The  school,  the  church, 
and  the  home;  a  sort  of  educational  trinity.  To- 
day education  is  largely  monotheistic,  especially 
in  the  cities.  The  church  demanded  a  knowledge 
of  the  catechism,  and  thru  the  home  and  the  school 
one  of  the  fifty-five  editions  found  in  New  England 
was  learned.  This  was  the  child's  religious  re- 
sponsibility. 

At  home,  set  manual  training  tasks,  doing  the 
chores,  mending  fences,  farm  work,  making  play- 
things, kites,  balls,  whistles,  tasks  growing  in  worth 
and  importance  with  the  growth  and  age  of  the 
child,  gave  him  his  manual  training  responsibility. 
The  school  with  its  memoriter  work,  with  little 
time  for  recitations  or  for  the  teacher's  everlasting 
interference  with  the  child,  giving  set  tasks  to  be 
done  at  fixed  times,  gave  him  his  educational 
responsibility. 

The  eight-hour  day,  the  walking  delegate  and 
strikes,  with  their  influence  upon  school  strikes 
were  all  unknown.  There  was  a  voice  of  authority 
in  the  home,  in  the  church,  and  the  school,  and  it 
was  obeyed  without  question.  There  was  work 
to  be  done,  each  was  allotted  a  share  and  each 
completed  his  task.  Responsibility  was  assumed 
and  resulted.  It  formed  the  sturdy  New  Englander, 
claimed  as  the  product  of  the  little  red  school- 
house.  In  point  of  fact  the  little  red  school-house 
was  only  one  element  in  the  development  and  a 
much  smaller  one  than  is  generally  accorded  it.  The 
home  and  the  community  life  was  the  larger  element 
in  the  development  of  the  child's  responsibility. 
The  child  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  personal  decision.  He  drank  it 
in  with  his  mother's  milk,  he  breathed  it,  absorbed 
it,  lived  it. 

To-day  the  changed  condition  of  life  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  opportunity  of  home  develop- 
ment. Ready-made  clothing  and  the  sewing  ma- 
chine have  destroyed  the  family  needlework.  The 
proximity  of  the  doctor  has  destroyed  the  family 
medicine  chest.    The  nurse  has  replaced  the  mother. 


Machine  made  bread  and  the  servant  have  de- 
stroyed the  family  housework;  race  suicide  has 
killed  the  "little  mother,"  now  found  only  in  the 
Ghetto.  There  are  too  many  "only"  children  in 
the  homes  to-day  to  create  home  responsibility; 
everything  is  done  for  the  petted  darlings;  mother 
waits  on  the  boys,  father  on  the  girls.  Their 
minds  are  made  up  for  them.  They  are  sheltered 
from  all  care,  all  winds  are  tempered  for  the  lambs^ 
shorn  and  unshorn  alike.  All  this  has  tended 
to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  living?  Yes,  but  it  has 
also  lightened  early  responsibilities,  the  training 
on  which  the  old  was  built. 

The  early  country  boy  had  meager  conditions, 
hard  work,  poor  house,  splendid  bam,  stock  often 
better  cared  for  than  the  family.  No  conveniences, 
coarse  food,  coarse  clothing,  little  schooling,  less 
books  and  papers,  few  holidays,  few  sports— 
husking-bees,  sleighing  parties,  perhaps  singing 
school,  no  vacations,  no  Christmas,  no  New  Year; 
As  one  farmer  expressed  it,  "Nothing  that  you 
young  folks  have  to-day,  except  weather  and  other 
folks,  but  I  tell  ye,  folks  cared  just  as  much  for 
life  in  those  days  as  they  do  now."  But  it  was  the 
use  which  he  made  of  the  "weather  and  other  folks" 
which  gave  the  joy  of  living,  the  acceptance  of 
opportunity.  There  were  few  Micawbers  in  those 
days,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  "Weather 
and  other  folks  and  the  opportunity  of  living  are 
the  great  universal  gifts  to  all  mankind  thru  all 
the  ages.  They  stand  like  mighty  mountain  peaks; 
steadfast  and  unchangeable  among  all  the  changing 
philosophies,  civilizations,  powers.  Sorrows  come 
often  and  sickness  and  defeat.  There  are  lives 
eaten  by  poverty  and  dwarfed  by  constraining 
circumstances,  yet  to  every  life  these  three  things 
are  given,  the  joy  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies,  the 
cheer  and  comradeship  and  inspiration  of  other 
lives  pressing  upon  his;  the  opportunity  to  hope 
and  dream  and  do  battle,  to  learn  daily  more  of 
himself  and  his  fellowmen  and  God." 

If  in  spite  of  the  changed  conditions  we  can  teadi 
this  to  the  present  generation,  we  may  hope.  This 
is  our  present  task.  We  live  in  a  wonderfully 
prosperous  country,  in  a  wonderfully  prosperous  age. 
The  history  of  civilization  shows  that  effeminacy 
has  always  resulted  from  too  much  ease  and  luxury. 
Too  much  prosperity  is  not  wholly  an  unmixed 
good  if  it  results  in  effeminacy.  This  concenis  the 
home  rather  than  the  school,  and  yet  it  is  with 
the  result  of  this  that  the  school  has  to  deal. 

The  home  is  the  foundation  rock  of  the  nation; 
not  the  public  school.  The  school  may  be  the 
stomach  digesting  what  is  put  into  it,  but  the 
ground  work  must  be  done  at  home.  The  oW 
American  home,  with  its  traditions,  is  passing  and 
the  public  school  is  compelled  to  do  much  which 
does  not  really  belong  to  it.  The  cultivation  of 
responsibility  is  one  of  these.  The  schools  cannot 
do  legitimately  its  own  work  and  the  work  of  the 
home;  yet  we  must  face  the  problem. 
(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


Education  has  to  do  largely  with  the  extending 
and  deepening  of  human  relationships. 


♦Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the   Connecticut   State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  New  Haven,  May  19,  1906. 


The  habit  of  persistently  looking  for  gold  iff 
others  adds  to  the  happiness  of  him  who  has  it  as 
well  as  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
His  character  and  disposition  will  become  sweet 
and  lovable  as  surely  as  habitual  faidt-finding  wiD 
make  him  cross  and  undesirable  as  a  companion.  J  j 
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By  WiLUAM  L.  Felter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.* 


It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  management  of  a  large  school  and  that 
of  a  small  school,  since  all  successful  administration 
concerns  itself  with  the  individual  pupil,  the  unit 
of  the  school,  and  the  success  of  any  administration 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  individual  pupil.  While 
this  is  true,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are 
problems  confronting  the  administrator  of  a  large 
school  which  do  not  perplex  one  having  charge  of 
a  school  of  a  few  hundred  pupils.  There  are  prob- 
lems of  housing,  of  equipment,  of  assignment  of 
teachers'  work,  of  curriculum,  of  backward  pupils, 
of  program,  of  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  esprit 
de  corps,  and  of  right  relations  to  the  community. 
^  One  of  the  first  problems  in  a  large  city  high 
school  is  that  of  the  management  of  a  large  number 
of  pupils.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  Association  some  two  years  ago,  a  repre- 
sentative from  New  Jersey  said  that  he  supp)osed 
no  one  present  had  more  than  four  hundred  pupils 
in  his  school,  and  therefore  it  was  possible  for 
every  principal  to  advise  with  every  pupil  in  his 
school  concerning  the  proper  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued.  Now  it  is  practically  imp)ossible  to  do 
that  with  every  pupil  in  a  school  of  1,500  or  more 

Eupils.  In  the  City  of  New  York  there  are  eight 
igh  schools,  with  an  average  register  of  more  than 
1,500,  and  four  of  the  eight  have  an  average  register 
of  more  than  2,000  pupils.  Such  large  schools 
mean  large  buildings,  large  teaching  forces,  large 
quantities  of  supplies,  large  expenditures.  We 
may  say  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  large  school  and  the  small  school,  but  the  fact 
is  that  principals  who  have  succeeded  in  small 
schools  sometimes  fail  in  large  ones.  The  very 
greatness  of  the  task  seems  to  overwhelm  them. 
Such  schools  require  a  corps  of  teachers  of  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  ten  in  number,  and 
buildings  that  with  ground  and  equipment  cost  a 
round  million  of  dollars. 

My  remarks  refer  to  the  New  York  City  High 
Schools.  For  purposes  of  oi]ganization,  as  well  as 
for  salary,  teachers  are  classified  as  head  teachers, 
assistant  teachers,  and  junior  teachers.  The  head 
teachers  in  most  large  schools  are  really  sub-prin- 
cipals. They  supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal,  the  work  of  their  respective  departments. 
They  arrange  plans  of  work  and  indicate  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done.  They  vis6 
the  reports  of  progress  handed  in  by  the  assistant 
and  junior  teachers  before  these  are  presented, 
together  with  the  head  teacher's  report,  to  the 
principal  for  inspection  and  approval.  In  order 
to  do  this  work  properly,  the  head  teacher  usually 
has  a  smaller  assignment  of  recitation  periods. 
Out  of  a  possible  allotment  of  thirty  periods,  the 
head  teacher  will  receive  ten  or  fifteen,  as  against 
the  assistant  teacher's  assignment  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  periods,  according  to  the  subject  taught. 
The  matter  of  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  reci- 
tation work  varies  greatly,  not  only  in  a  given  school, 
but  also  in  one  school  as  compared  with  another. 
English  is  commonly  considered  as  a  subject  making 
heavy  drafts  upon  the  teacher's  energies  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  written  work  to  be  corrected. 
Consequently  the  average  assignment  for  English 
teachers  may  drop  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  periods 
as  against  the  twenty,  twenty-two,  or  twenty-four- 
period  assignment  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics 


*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers'  Association,  October  20th,  1906. 


with  fewer  papers,  and  these  more  readily  marked. 
In  some  schools,  however,  the  assignment  of  the 
English  teacher  is  twenty-five  periods  per  week, 
while  the  Latin  and  mathematics  teachers  have 
twenty-eight  or  even  twenty-nine  periods  out  of 
a  possible  thirty.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that 
assignments  should  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
preparation  required  for  good  teaching  and  the 
number  and  character  of  the  written  papers  to  be 
corrected.  The  assumption  is  that  every  subject 
will  be  presented  with  equal  intensity  and  therefore 
with  the  same  nerve-drain  upon  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  of  music,  of  physical  training,  and  of  drawing 
can  carry  almost  a  solid  assignment. 

One  of  the  important  agencies  for  unifying  the 
work  of  a  school  is  the  grade-meetings  where  all 
the  teachers  doing  the  work  of  a  certain  division 
meet  to  present  their  difficulties  and  their  successes, 
to  discuss  plans  of  work  in  the  light  of  experience, 
and  determine  the  procedure  for  subsequent  in- 
struction. Another  agency  is  the  subject  meeting 
where  all  the  teachers  of  a  given  subject  meet  for 
conference.  This  enables  the  teacher  covering 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  course  to  survey 
the  whole  field  and  get  a  proper  perspective  of  his 
work  and  its  relative  value.  Another  agency  is  the 
regular  teachers'  meeting.  The  greatest  diversity 
is  found  in  the  management  of  these  meetings,  due 
to  the  personal  equation  of  the  principal.  In  some 
cases  tne  teachers'  meeting  is  the  principal's  opp>or- 
tunity  to  display  his  oratorical  power.  In  others 
only  routine  matters  are  discussed,  matters  affecting 
discipline,  superintendents'  orders,  by-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  like.  In  yet  others, 
the  meetings  are  carefully  planned,  and  are  made 
not  only  interesting,  but  pcdagogically  helpful  and 
inspiring.  Routine  matters  receive  only  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve,  and  then  comes  the  chirf  event 
of  the  meeting,  the  discussion  of  the  topic  assigned. 
This  may  be  ''The  Use  of  the  Imagination  in  High 
School  Work,"  and  the  teacher  of  mathematics  may 
show  how  essential  it  is  to  employ  this  faculty. 
The  teacher  of  history  may  follow,  and  the  teacher 
of  science  or  language  may  complete  the  trio  of 
assigned  speakers.  The  subject  is  thrown  open 
for  general  discussion,  and  when  the  meeting 
adjoiuTis,  promptly  on  time,  every  teacher  is  made 
to  feel  that  the  imagination  must  be  reckoned  with 
if  the  best  results  are  to  follow  teaching.  Possibly 
the  principal  has  produced  this  conviction  in  his 
final  words  of  comment  up>on  the  discussion.  Or  the 
topic  may  be  some  such  subject  as  the  "Use  of  Humor 
in  the  Class-Room,"  and  the  sour,  pessimistic  teacher 
is  persuaded  that  an  occasional  smile  is  not  a  bad 
mental  relaxation.  There  is  always  a  subject 
announced  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  meetmg. 
An  assemblage  of  high  school  teachers  is  a  pickM 
audience.  Their  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted 
upon  trivialities  or  inanities.  They  need  encour- 
agement, they  need  sympathy,  they  need  inspira- 
tion. The  teachers'  regular  meeting,  weekly  or 
monthly,  should  aim  to  impart  these  needed  things, 
and  the  teachers  themselves  should  be  enlisted  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  the  meeting  helpful.  To 
this  end  there  should  be  as  little  formality  as  may 
be  in  the  conduct  of  the  gathering  and  the  spirit  of 
bonne  camaraderie  should  prevail.  In  addition  to 
the  plan  described,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  latest 
work  on  pedagogy  or  the  most  recent  text-book  on 
a  given  subject,  reviewed  and  criticized. 

Another  plan  to  secure  uniformity  in  adminis- 
tration is  uniform  examinations.  The  various  tests 
given  by  the  class  teachers  from  day  to  day  may 
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ry,  in  fact,  they  should  vary.    But  if  all  the 

ipils  in  a  given  portion  of  the  term  are  to  do  the 

me  amount  of  work,  then  all  should  take  the  same 

lamination  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  close  of  the 

srm.    The  Questions  can  be  made  by  the  head 

eacher,   or  be   the   result  of   collaboration.    No 

eacher  should  be  left  free  to  give  a  formal  exami- 

lation  at  his  pleasure  upon  his  own  work.    While 

aach  teacher  may  be  directed  to  mark  his  own 

papers,  uniformity  in  marking  should  be  obtained 

m  conference. 

If  anything  like  uniformity  in  results  is  to  be 
obtained,  then  some  uniformity  in  application  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  must  be  made.  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  lack  of  studv  on  the  part  of  high 
school  pupils.  The  average  boy  is  not  likely  to 
overstudy.  If  the  teacher  presses  too  hard,  the 
boy  becomes  expert  in  dodging.  More  than  that, 
he  uses  his  reason  and  powers  of  observation  in 
place  of  mere  memory  work.  He  is  less  conscientious 
than  the  girl.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  home 
work  should  be  regulated  from  two  hours  per 
diem  for  beginners,  to  four  hours  for  advanced 
pupils.  But  of  even  greater  imp>ortance  than 
mere  regulation  of  study  hours  is  teaching  high 
school  pupils  how  to  study.  We  may  say  that  they 
should  learn  in  the  grammar  schools  the  art  of  study. 
So  should  they  learn  many  other  things.  But  we 
know  full  well  that  they  do  not.  Perhaps  the 
trouble  is  to  be  located  in  a  course  of  study  so  dif- 
fuse as  to  encourage  a  scattering  rather  than  a 
concentration  of  energy.  The  fact  remains  that 
high  school  pupils  need  to  be  taught  how  to  study. 
This  work  stiould  be  done  by  the  various  subject 
teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their  work.  How  to 
discriminate  between  the  essential  and  non-essential, 
how  to  use  the  dictionary,  how  to  correlate,  should 
all  be  topics  early  treated.  Open-book  work; 
recitations  prepared  under  the  teachers'  guidance, 
and  training  in  getting  the  central  thought  of  a 
paragraph,  should  also  be  included.  The  right 
start  minimizes  the  need  of  re-teaching  and  of 
rooting  out  misconceptions. 

The  selection  of  text-books  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  which  a  principal  has  to 
exercise.  Minerva-like  in  wisdom  must  be  he  who 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  experience  and  judg- 
ment can  determine  just  what  is  the  best  book  for 
his  school.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  secures  the 
co-operation  and  collective  judgment  of  his  teachers 
in  the  subject.  One  method  is  to  permit  the  subject 
teachers  absolutely  to  determine  the  choice.  Another 
is  to  make  this  decision  subject  to  the  approval  of 
tiie  principal.  Another  is  for  the  subject  teachers 
to  indicate  a  first  and  second  or  even  third  choice, 
with  their  reasons,  to  the  principal,  who  shall  deter- 
mine what  text-book  shall  be  used.  In  announcing 
a  decision  the  subject  teachers  should  be  certain  that 
it  is  a  deliberate  and  uninfluenced  choice.  By 
uninfluenced  I  mean  not  as  a  result  of  pressure  or 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  the  pub- 
lisher. It  has  been  my  preference  to  act  up>on  the 
majority  recommendation  of  the  subject  teachers. 
But  I  have  discovered,  in  one  case  at  least,  that  the 
teachers  have  been  visited  at  their  homes  and 
solicited  by  book-house  representatives.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  such  influence  has  not  been 
unavailing.  This  department  is  no  longer  called 
upon  to  decide.  The  nrivilege  is  withdrawn,  since 
it  has  been  abused.  Only  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment is  now  consulted  by  the  principal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  principal  should  not  assume  to  know 
what  is  the  wisest  choice  of  book  to  make,  except, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  specialty.  He  should  invite 
assistance,  either  from  the  head  teacher  or  from 
all  the  teachers  of  a  subject.  When  the  choice  is 
made  it  shoiUd  be  his,  however,  and  it  should  be 


lasting  for  a  reasonable  time.  Economy,  if  there 
were  no  other  reason,  should  fort>id  a  too  rapid 
change  of  texts. 

The  subject  of  the  coiu-se  of  study  should  be 
touched  upon,  briefly  at  least.  The  principal's 
influence  should  be  a  large  one  in  the  framing  of  the 
course;  but  he  is  limited  by  the  coll^;e  requirementa 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  elementary  school  course 
on  the  other.  For  pupils  not  going  to  college,  how- 
ever, there  should  be  larce  liberty  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  subjects.  Commercial  subjects  and 
manual  training,  including  domestic  science,  should 
be  provided  for  such.  So  far  as  is  practicable; 
promotion  should  be  by  subjects.  Help  should  be 
given  the  backward  pupil.  Each  teacher  should  be 
called  upon  to  remain  at  least  one  hour  after  school 
each  week  to  render  aid  to  pupils  who  seek  it. 

One  perplexing  problem  which  in  many  cities  has 
been  solved  by  the  method  of  elimination,  is  the 
social  organizations.    Greek  letter  societies  on  col- 
lege lines,  have  in  many  instances  dominated  the 
school  life.    These  societies  have  controlled  athletics; 
dramatics,  and  commencement  honors.    They  have 
run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  democracy,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  met  deserved  death.    And 
yet  there  should  be  some  scope  for  social  activities 
in  a  high  school.    Societies  or  certain  kinds  have  a 
right  to  exist  with  a  legitimate  sphere  of  influence; 
but  such  societies  should  be  under  school  control. 
There  may  be  a  general  organization  of  the  school 
in  which  every  pupil  is  eligible  for  membership 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  due.    The  camera 
clubs,  baseb^l  clubs,  the  sketch  clubs,  the  orchestra;  ^. 
glee  club,  literary  societies,  and  the  like,  should  ~ 
minor  divisions  of  this  general  organization,  whi< 
should  be  officered    by  members    of  the  faciili 
of  the  school.    It    is    desirable    also    that    eai^ 
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separate  activity   be  placed    in  chaif;e    of   soi 
member   of    the  faculty,    who   is    responsible 
the    principal.     General    entertainments     dioul( 
be   provided    during    the   year,    more    espedall]^^ 
for  the    benefit  of  those  who    join    the 
organization,    to    show    their     interest    in     th 
school,  but  who  may  not  care  to  join  any  one  of 
smaller  groups.    My  belief  is  that  it  is  desirabl 
to   have  social   organizations,   not  necessarily 
Greek  letter  variety,  however,  and  that  these  dn 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  who 
tarn   are   responsible   to   the   principal.    No 
authorized  organization  should  ever  be  permit 
to  use  the  school  name.    If  Greek  letter  society 
are    permitted,    they    should     be    rigidly  sup^^:K-'' 
vised. 

Another  difficulty  is  to  retain  in  school  pup>£]i 
who  have  made  excellent  records,  but  in  whojse 
families    some    domestic    tragedv    has    occmr^eclr 
making  it  impossible  for  the  pupil  longer  to  attencf 
school.    Every  principal  is  confronted  with  this 
difficulty.    Some  bright  boy  or  girl  who  gives  eveary 
promise  of  the  successful  completion  (tf  his  higrK 
school    course,    suddenly    disappears    from   viei^. 
The  father  has  died  or  the  mother  is  ill  and  it  xs 
necessary  for  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work.    There  is  necessity  for  the  helpuft£ 
hand  to  be  extended  at  this  critical  moment    oatM 
not  the  time  arrived  in  our  high  school  developniem/t 
for  each  school  to  secure  a  students'  aid  fim.^ 
to  be  administered  in  the  interest  ol  deservia^B 
pupils?    Such  a  fund  could  be  secured  by  sul^*^ 
scriptions  from  public-spirited  citizens,  from  tlL^^ 
proceeds  of  entertainments,  and  from  the  williiu^ 
gifts  of  the  graduates  of  the  school.    Only  gm^^ 
inelv   deserving  pupils  who   have   already  givjB^^ 
evidence  of  sound  scholarship  should  receive  ai(^^ 
This  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of  loans  and  nc^^ 
gifts.    The  administration   of  the  fund  may  b^ 
shared  by  the  graduates'  association  and  the  facult— 
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of  the  school,  possibly  with  the  conjunction  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about  athletics,  and 
yet  I  dare  say  this  is  a  subject  that  troubles  some 
principals  not  a  little.  Shall  athletics  dominate 
the  school?  Shall  baseball  victories  or  football 
triumphs  outweigh  achievements  in  scholarship? 
Which  is  the  greater  honor,  to  win  a  pennant  or  a 
scholarship?  Shall  the  captain  of  the  team  receive 
special  consideration  in  school  as  does  the  raw 
recruit  from  the  boiler  factory  in  "The  C!ollege 
Widow,"  who  takes  a  course  in  art  at  Atwater 
Collie?  We  may  say  scholarship  first  and  athletics 
second,  but  so  long  as  our  practice  varies  from  our 
creed,  so  long  shafl  we  be  suspected  of  insincerity. 
Is  it  not  time  for  the  subject  to  have  a  fresh  over- 
hauling? Outdoor  sports  under  school  control 
are  desirable.  CJompetitive  games  (for  boys  only), 
between  schools  are  worth  while  to  strengthen 
the  school  spirit  and  develop  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  ability  to  do  team  work;  but  when  boys  seek 
positions  on  teams,  relying  on  their  Greek  letter 
societies  and  not  on  their  merit  to  "make  the  team," 
when  their  chief  purpose  is  to  get  out  of  the  game 
all  they  can  for  themselves,  in  sweater,  or  shoes, 
or  gate  receipts,  then  it  is  time  either  to  reorganize 
athletics  in  that  school  or  wipe  out  altogether  the 
accursed  thing. 

Athletics  has  a  legitimate  place  in  school  life 
only  when  its  spirit  is  right  and  its  management  is 
under  school  control,  when  its  participants  feel  that 
it  is  better  to  lose  fairly  than  to  win  by  imfair 
means.  So  far  as  athletics  for  girls  is  concerned,  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  competitive  games  with 
other  schools  as  well  as  to  public  performances. 
The  preservation  of  the  girl's  sweet  modesty  and 
manner  is  worth  more  than  any  number  of  victories 
in  competitive  basketball,  or  medals  won  in  public 
exhibitions. 

In  all  this  discussion  little  has  been  said  of  the 
work  of  the  principal.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
What  can  one  man  or  woman  do  with  a  faculty  of 
a  hundred  teachers  and  a  school  membership    of 


two  thousand  or  more?  There  are  two  answers  to 
the  question:  He  can  do  little;  he  can  do  much.  It 
is  possible  for  him  to  dissipate  his  time  or  to  con- 
centrate it.  One  thing  is  impossible,  however 
omnipresent  and  omniscient  he  may  be:  he  cannot 
keep  in  touch  with  the  individual  pupil,  but  he 
should  keep  in  touch  with  the  individual  teacher 
and  know  his  work  and  his  worth  as  well  as  his 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings.  The  principal  should 
be  a  unifying  force  to  secure  uniformity  of  work  and 
so  far  as  is  possible,  uniformity  of  result.  He 
should  change  the  faculty  and  pupils  into  a  school 
with  ambitions  to  realize  as  well  as  traditions  to 
cherish.  He  should  be  a  centripetal  and  not  a 
centrifugal  force.  He  should  have  no  fads  to  culti- 
vate nor  no  theories  to  exploit;  and  he  should  not 
use  his  school  as  a  means  of  self-aggrandizement. 
He  should  see  that  the  proper  conditions  are  afforded 
for  good  work.  Then,  too,  he  should  be  a  balancinfif 
force.  He  must  stand  between  the  claims  of  rival 
departments  for  time  and  equipment,  and  decide 
justly  so  far  as  his  experience  will  lead  him  to  a  wise 
conclusion.  Even  tho  he  be  a  specialist  in  some  one 
subject,  he  should  not  specialize  his  school.  He 
has  no  right  to  biologize  his  course  of  study  or  to 
Latinize  the  instruction  any  more  than  he  has  to 
Anglicize  the  syllabus  or  the  course  of  study.  He 
must  be  fair  to  all  departments  and  see  that  each 
has  its  equitable  allotment  of  time  and  of  opportimity 
for  successful  work.  Lastly,  he  should  be  an  inspir- 
ing force.  Like  begets  like.  A  hard  worker  is  apt 
to  secure  hard  work  from  those  beneath  him.  If 
he  holds  a  high  and  lofty  ideal  constantly  before 
him  and  urges  pupils  and  teachers  forward  in  the 
realization  of  that  ideal,  his  work  will  be  marked 
with  the  evidences  of  successful  leadership  and  will 
result  in  progress.  Much  teaching  he  cannot  do; 
but  his  visits  to  the  class-room  should  result  in 
encouragement  and  kindly  criticism  and  general 
uplift.  If  harsh  criticisms  are  necessary,  they 
should  be  reserved  for  the  privacy  of  the  inner 
office.  Dignity,  fairness,  inspiration,  should  be 
his  characteristics. 


Latin  and  Greek:  To  Whom  and  How.   IL 

By  Francis  Storr. 


Some  Conclusioni. 

1.  For  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  sixteen 
or  earlier — at  least  as  it  is  at  present  taught — Latin 
is  not  an  entrance  to  Latin  literature,  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  taught  to  such  pupils,  it  must  be  taught  on 
other  than  literary  grounds,  as  a  purely  linguistic 
discipline,  and,  possibly,  as  an  introduction  to  com- 
parative grammar  and  philology. 

2.  For  pupils  who  stay  at  school  till  eighteen  or 
nineteen  and  will  carry  on  their  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity till  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  Latin  and 
Greek  are  subjects  of  pre-eminent,  tho  not  of  unique 
excellence. 

3.  But  the  curriculum  of  the  majority  must  not 
be  determined  by  what  is  best  for  the  chosen  few, 
even  if  it  be  proved  that  a  purely  classical  educa- 
tion is  best  for  the  latter. 

4.  Easy  studies  must  precede  the  more  difficult. 

"The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain." 
We  must  pass  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from 
sense  perceptions  to  abstractions.  To  the  school- 
1>oy  distance  does  not  lend  enchantment  to  the  view. 
French  or  German  must  come  before  Latin  or  Greek, 
^md  English  before  either. 

5.  The  half  is  more  than  the  whole.  A  com- 
parative mastery  of  French  is  more  than  a  smatter- 
ing of  French  and  Latin.    Latin  and  Greek  com- 


bined are  to  the  average  schoolboy  of  less  value 
and  profit  than  a  study  of  one  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. 

If  these  premises  are  accepted,  we  shall  be  able 
without  much  difficulty  to  answer  in  general  terms 
the  question:  "To  whom  shall  we  teach  Latin  and 
Greek?" 

First,  we  shall  not  begin  teaching  Latin  under 
any  circumstances  before  the  age  of  twelve  at  the 
earliest.    I  should  myself  be  inclined  to  put  it  lat«r. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  beginning  French 
pretty  early.    The  vocal  organs  are  then  plastic; 
a  child  can  catch  the  French  accent  with  far  greater 
ease  than  an  adult,  and,  if  the  conventional  method 
is  adopted,  learning  a  new  language  is  both  easy  and 
attractive.    But  ten  is  quite  time  enough  to  begin 
and  two  years  is  more  than  too  long  a  time  for  a  child 
to  gain  entrance  into  the  tongue,  as  Bacon  phrases 
it.    Secondly,  we  shall  not  teach  Latin  to  any  who 
are  intending  to  leave  school  before  the  age  of  six- 
teen.    Four  years,  with  say  four  hours  a  week,  is 
the  minimum  of  time  required  to  gain  entrance  into 
Latin:   by  that  I  mean  to  have  reached  the  stage 
at  which  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  construe  a  Latin 
author  of  average  difficulty  and  be  inclined,  if  his 
bent  lies  that  way,  to  pursue  for  himself  the  study 
of  Latin  literature.    My  proposed  rule  would  cut 
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out  half  of  the  pupils  who  at  present,  in  my  view, 
waste  their  time  over  Latin;  but  I  am  prepared  to 
go  further.  Of  those  who  stay  at  school  till  sixteen 
and  over,  we  may  say,  roughly,  that  one  half  are 
literary  and  the  other  half  scientific.  For  the 
science  boys  on  the  modem  side  I  would  make  the 
second  foreign  language  after  French  not  Latin,  but 
German. 

The  superiority  of  German  to  Latin  as  an  instru- 
ment of  practical  utility  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
Whatever  line  of  life  the  pupil  may  intend  to  pur- 
sue— soldier,  sailor,  chemist,  engineer,  medico,  man 
of  letters,  publicist,  or  theologian — he  will  find 
his  wav  blocked  and  his  attainment  of  the  highest 
rank  almost  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man. But  I  would  go  further  and  maintain  that 
in  the  earlier  stages,  for  the  Gibeonites  who  will 
remain  to  the  end  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  German  is  every  bit  as  good  a  discipline  as 
Latin. 

I  would  here  remark  another  great  advantage 
that  German,  or  French  for  that  matter,  has  over 
Latin  for  beginners.  In  German  the  teacher  has 
an  almost  unlimited  choice  of  easy  reading  books, 
fairy-stories,  myths,  legends,  tales  of  travel  and 
adventure,  nursery  rimes,  and  poetry  for  children. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
child  a  whiff  of  German  atmosphere,  a  tincture  of 
German  letters.  What  is  there  in  Latin  to  corre- 
spond? Caesar  is  dull  even  when  illuminatai  by 
illustrations,  difficult  even  when  defecated  by  sim- 

Elifications.  Nepos,  recommended  as  a  substitute 
y  the  American  Committee  of  Ten,  is  indeed  easier 
and  to  a  boy  more  interesting;  but  it  labors  under 
the  grave  objection  that  its  subject  matter  is  Greek, 
not  Latin.  Of  Latin  poetry  there  is  more  for  begin- 
ners. For  "Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht"  we  should 
have  to  substitute  "Enos,  Lases,  juvate."  Ovid 
is  fairly  easy;  but  what  of  his  poetry  and  what  of 
his  subject  matter?  The  parallel  would  be  a  pro- 
posal of  the  modems  to  take  the  "Roman  Elegies" 
of  Goethe  and  Wieland's  "Oberon"  for  our  text- 
books in  German,  or  for  German  boys  to  begin  their 
study  of  English  poetry  with  Swinburne's  Ballads 
and  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  The  great  Latin 
poets,  to  read  whom  in  the  original  it  is,  I  gladly 
allow,  well  worth  leaming  Latin — Lucretius,  Catul- 
lus, Virgil — must  remain  to  the  ordinary  schoolboy 
books  with  seven  seals. 

In  the  growing  conflict  of  studies  Greek  must  tend 
to  become  a  luxury,  not  of  the  few,  I  hope  and  trust, 
for  I  believe  that  with  the  spread  of  education  the 
genuine,  the  voluntary  students  of  Greek  are  bound 
to  increase  and  multiply — but  still  a  special  study 
reserved  for  those  who  have  shown  in  other  ways 
their  linguistic  and  literary  aptitudes. 

In  an  article  on  "Thinking  in  a  Foreign  Language" 
in  Modem  Language  Teaching,  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Liver- 
pool draws  from  self-experience  the  following 
conclusions,  "The  educational  value  of  leaming  a 
language  is  exceedingly  slight  in  its  earlier  stages. 
It  is  only  when  the  leamer  can  freely  wield  the  lan- 
guage that  any  worthy  and  permanent  good  is  done. 
But  this  hardly  happens  in  one  case  out  of  twenty 
under  the  present  system.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
we  attempt  too  many  things.  One  thing  done 
thoroly  is  much  better  than  two  things  half  done; 
and  in  language  the  case  is  even  stronger  than  that, 
for  the  second  thing  attempted  sometimes  partly 
spoils  the  first.  The  best  thing  for  a  school  child 
would  be  the  thoro  acquisition  of  a  single  foreign 
language  coupled  with  an  equal  acquisition  of  the 
mother  tongue.  One  such  language  is  necessary  to 
everybody;  for  no  one  knows  his  mother  tongue 
properly  till  he  properly  knows  another.  But  a 
second  foreign  language  may  do  more  harm  than 


good  in  that  early  period  antecedent  to  all  special- 
ization." 

And,  as  to  the  advisability  of  teaching  Greek  to 
the  commonalty  of  schoolboys,  he  gives  us  as  his 
personal  experience:  "I  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
very  thoroly  for  years,  and  never  showed  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  soliloquize  in  either.  But  the  rea- 
son is  now  clear:  it  was  because  I  studied  both 
simultaneously."  And,  after  relating  a  later  ex- 
perience with  French  and  German,  he  draws  the 
salient  lesson:  "The  third  language  could  only 
triumph  by  expelling  the  second  from  its  privil^ed 
position." 

May  we  not,  then,  safely  lay  down  that,  just  as 
Latin  should  follow  French,  so  Greek  should  follow 
Latin;  that,  as  Latin  should  not  be  begun  before 
twelve,  so  Greek  should  not  be  begun  before  fifteen 
or  sixteen? 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
treacle-and-brimstone  treatment  of  the  New  Orbil- 
ius.  The  story  of  "Truthful  Tommy"  in  a  Latin 
dress  may  amuse  the  teacher;  but  it  is  like  to  turn 
the  stomach  of  the  pupil  who  has  to  spell  it  out  word 
by  word  or  to  have  the  joke  daily  mbbed  into  him. 
Interest  by  all  means,  but  it  must  not  be  a  fictitious 
interest.  It  is  no  good  pretending  that  work  is 
play.  Give  the  genuine  article,  but  at  first  in  ex- 
tracts, and  I  see  no  harm  and  much  gain  in  "cook- 
ing" the  extracts. 

And  from  the  very  first  insist  on  translation  as 
opposed  to  construing.  Jump  upon  Latinisms  such 
as  "The  foot  having  been  put  to  rout."  Denounce 
"All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts"  as  nonsense. 
I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  go  so  far  as  Professor  Ben- 
nett and  hold  that  English  is  best  taught  thra  Latin; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  an  invaluable  auxiliary,  and 
one  of  our  main  objects  in  teaching  Latin  must  be 
to  bring  home  to  our  pupils  the  differences  of  struc- 
ture and  idiom  between  the  two  languages. 

What  shall  we* say  of  Latin  composition?  First, 
we  may  lighten  our  ship  by  throwing  overboard 
Latin  verse.  Some  prose  composition  there  must 
be.  It  is  the  best  and  surest  way  of  driving  in  the 
essential  facts  of  the  language  and  of  testing  ac- 
curacy and  comprehension.  The  sentences  to  be 
tumed  into  Latin,  we  are  most  of  us  now  agreed, 
should  be  founded  on  the  reader. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  teach  our  pupils  to  write 
Latin  prose?  I  mean,  the  prose  that  is  demanded 
in  an  Oxford  scholarship  examination — to  turn  half 
a  page  of  Gibbon  or  Macaulay  into  Latin.  I  decline 
to  answer  yes  or  no,  and  must  speak  in.  parables. 
The  late  Archbishop  Temple,  when  interviewing 
candidates  for  a  head  mastership,  put  to  each  as 
the  cracial  question:  "What  do  you  think  of  Latin 
prose,  and  how  would  you  teach  it?"  The  same 
Archbishop  once  stated  that  in  all  his  experience  at 
Rugby  he  had  never  seen  a  really  good  copy  of  Latin 
prose. 

I  would  see  the  classics  taught  to  fewer,  solely 
because  I  would  have  them  taught  to  those  alone 
who  can  profit  by  them.  I  would  have  them  b^un 
later,  because  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  who 
will  profit  by  them.  I  would  restrict  composition 
that  more  time  may  be  devoted  to  literature. 

Let  me  end  by  subsigning  the  confession  of  faith 
of  a  noble  humanist:  "Four  words  above  all 
others  come  home  to  the  heart  of  civilized  man:  these 
four  are  beauty,  freedom,  trath,  and  goodness.  And 
it  is  literally  accurate  to  say  of  three  out  of  the 
four  that  the  passion  for  these  was  first  awakened 
in  Greece." 

The  object  of  education  is  social  regen^ation 
of  the  individual  in  the  service  of  civilization, 
neighborliness,  and  righteousness. 
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The  cardboard  work  has  a  wider  application  and 
makes  an  excellent  subject  to  lead  up  to  the  joinery 
of  the  later  grades.  Familiarity  with  the  tools  of 
precision  used  in  this  work,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  many  types  of  construction  in  this  material 
will  stand  the  boy  in  good  stead;  while  as  a  present 
means  of  broadening  his  comprehension  of  many 
of  the  common  things  in  the  world  about  him,  this 
subject  may,  in  skilled  hands,  work  wonders. 

Basketiy,  in  this  grade  and  the  following,  is 
found  to  be  an  attractive  and  fruitful  occupation. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor  this  branch  of  work  exacts. 

Grade  six  presents  a  repetition  of  the  subjects  of 
the  preceding  year,  with  the  introduction  of  more 
intricate  models  and  the  laying  of  greater  stress  upon 
accuracy  of  workmanship  and  originality  of  design. 

With  grade  seven  the  city  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  manual  training  of  the  boys.  From 
this  time  until  the  end  of  grade  nine  the  work  is 
done  in  the  joinery  room  under  an  instructor.  In 
grade  seven  the  period  of  work  is  one  hour,  in  grades 
eight  and  nine,  an  hour  and  a  half  per  week. 

In  taking  up  the  wood  work  in  grade  seven,  it 
seems  logical  to  begin  with  the  fundamental  tool, 
the  knife,  accordingly;  the  work  opens  with  a  brief 
series  of  whittling  models.  This  method  works 
well  in  practice.  The  average  citv  lad  is  woefully 
unfamiliar  with  the  possibilities  inherent  in  a  good, 
sharp  pocket  knife,  in  fact  the  distinction  between 
sharp  and  dull  as  applied  to  any  cutting  edge  is 
usuadly  an  unfathomed  mystery  to  him  thru  his 
absolute  lack  of  practice  with  tools.  Here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  him  to  learn  by  experience 
the  several  ways  of  testing  the  keenness  of  a  blade, 
and  the  knife  is  a  good  tool  upon  which  to  practice 
the  rattier  delicate  art  of  sharpening.  At  worst  he 
can  but  blunt  the  edge,  which  a  few  moments' 
grinding  will  restore.  After  spending  about  a 
month  upon  knife  work,  the  boys  are  taught  the 
use  of  the  re^ar  carpentry  tools.  The  course  is 
planned  to  introduce  these  in  systematic  order 
and  in  some  auite  typical  application.  For  this 
firat  year  all  of  the  boys  carry  out  approximately 
the  same  series  of  exercises,  due  provision  being 
made  for  the  swifter  and  the  slower  workers  by 
adding  or  omitting  models,  as  the  case  may  require. 
In  arranging  such  a  course  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
find  problems  that  contain  the  necessary  tool 
exercises,  and  at  the  same  time  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  of  which  the  construction  is  not 
too  difficult  or  too  long  drawn  out.  It  is  easy  to 
discourage  these  little  fellows  by  too  hard  a  task. 
They  are  anxious  to  see  results,  and  it  is  well,  not  to 
expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  accuracy  and  fine  finish. 

Grade  eight  sees  a  continuance  of  the  joinery. 
About  one-half  of  the  year  is  occupied  in  making  a 
stipulated  series  of  articles,  after  which  considerable 
option  is  allowed.  The  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  undertake  individual  projects,  for  which  sketches 

f prepared  at  home  are  submitted  to  the  instructor 
or  suggestion  and  criticism.  The  material  and 
finish  are  carefully  considered  and  a  complete  bill 
of  lumber  is  made  out  by  the  pupil.  Large  pro- 
jects are,  of  course,  attempted  only  by  boys  of 
whom  the  instructor  can  safely  predict  a  successful 
issue  of  the  work.  For  such  an  undertaking  the 
boy  procures  his  own  stock,  ordering  it  from  his 
bill  of  lumber.  In  this  way  he  acquires  two  valuable 
lessons:  One  as  to  the  way  lumber  is  marketed  and 
the  processes  incident  to  reducing  it  to  serviceable 
shape;  the  other  as  to  the  cost  of  different  woods, 
and  the  outlay  of  money  and  of  time  that  must 
be  made  in  producing  a  fine  piece  of  cabinet  work. 
Grade  nine  marks  an  advance  upon  grade  eight 
nuunly  in  tiie  complexity  of  the  problems  involved 
and  the  increasing  d^ree  of  accuracy  insisted  upon. 
A  short  course  of  prescribed  models  is  succeeded 


by  a  much  longer  period,  during  which  the  various 
articles  in  process  of  making  may  be  as  many  as 
there  are  boys  in  the  class.  Of  course  this  entails 
a  vastly  greater  expenditure  of  enei^  upon  the 
part  of  the  instructor  than  where  all  are  carrying 
on  the  same  exercise.  His  work  will  be  with  and 
for  each  separate  individual,  and  if  he  be  the  ideal 
teacher,  the  gain  to  the  pupil  from  this  intimate 
relationship  will  be  very  great.  There  is  perhaps 
no  line  of  grade-teaching  where  the  personality 
counts  for  so  much.  Here  the  traits  of  character 
in  the  boys  come  out  with  startling  distinctness. 
Inherited  or  instinctive  tendencies  come  to  the 
surface,  aroused  by  contact  with  materials  in  the 
elemental  stage,  and  with  demands  and  conditions 
freed  from  the  artificial  and  the  insincere.  To 
guide  these  impulses  into  proper  channels  of  im- 
pression and  of  expression  is  no  insignificant  task^ 
and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  type  of  teacher. 

In  speaking  of  some  of  the  lower  grade  work  it 
was  stated  that  designs  for  certain  models  were 
drawn  previous  to  being  worked  out.  It  should 
be  said  that  for  the  most  part  these  designs  are 
made  in  the  class-room  during  the  time  devoted  to 
drawing,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  drawing 
instructor.  No  direct  connection  exists  between 
the  departments  of  manual  training  and  of  drawing, 
in  Hsutford,  but  the  most  complete  co-operation 
obtains.  At  certain  intervals  there  is  included  in 
the  drawing  schedule  the  design  of  the  outtine  or 
the  decoration  of  some  article  which  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  concrete  form.  It  may  be  a  raffia  basket 
with  colored  design;  it  mav  be  a  doll's  rug  made 
in  colors  selected  by  the  child  and  drawn  in  colored 
crayon  previous  to  being  woven;  it  may  be  the 
decoration  of  a  sewing-box  or  collar-case  constructed 
later  under  the  sewing  teacher;  or  perhaps  one  of 
several  articles,  such  as  a  blotter-pad,  a  handker- 
chief box,  a  wall-bracket,  or  a  desk  book  rack  to  be 
made  and  decorated  in  the  wood-working  room. 
Thus  is  secured  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
good  design,  while  the  resulting  class-work  partakes 
more  fully  of  the  individuality  of  the  workers. 

Little  or  no  actual  drawing  is  done  in  Hartford 
in  the  manual  training  rooms.  It  is  believed  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  significant  results 
with  either  the  drawing  or  the  industrial  work  if 
the  attempt  be  made  to  crowd  both  into  the  brief 
allotment  of  one  period  per  week.  More  than  that, 
it  is  not  a  profitable  stage  in  the  child's  life  in  which 
to  undertake  a  thoro  course  in  mechanical  drawing. 
This  is  far  better  left  to  the  high  school  period.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  that  he  should  be  familiar 
with  the  devices  by  which  forms  of  construction  are 
represented.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  him 
make  in  the  drawing  room  a  simple  working  drawing 
with  different  views  and  dimensions  complete. 
After  this,  the  reading  of  drawings,  which,  in  fact, 
is  all  that  is  now  required  of  him,  is  simply  a  matter 
of  practice.  In  Hartford  the  pupils  have  ample 
opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency  in  this,  since  all 
work  is  done  from  drawings,  charts,  blue  prints,  or 
blackboard  sketches.  It  is  found  that,  long  before 
reaching  the  end  of  his  grammar  school  course,  the 
average  boy  is  able  to  read  a  drawing  of  anyttiing 
that  he  might  be  expected  to  construct. 

Such  is  the  stage  that  manual  training  has  reached 
in  Hartford.  It  has  been  the  work  of  a  long  series 
of  years,  with  occasional  intervals  when  little 
progress  was  apparent,  and  periods  when  long 
strides  in  advance  were  made.  The  recent  action 
of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  in  unifying  the 
course  of  study  marks  one  of  the  latter  movements 
and  promises  to  afford  an  impulse  that  will  long 
be  felt.  It  is  a  step  in  which  we  may  all  rejoice, 
since  it  marks  the  formal  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  educating  every  pupil  thru  the  medium 
of  ttie  hand. 
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An  Argument  in  Favor  of  Simplified  Spelling. 

By  Associate  City  Supt.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  of  New  York  City.* 


After  hearing  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  Col. 
Sprague,  and  others  on  the  subject  of  simplified 
spelling,  after  reading  considerable  literature  bearing 
upon  the  question,  and  after  a  full  consideration 
01  the  subject,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of 
New  York  City  decided  unanimously  to  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  list  of  three 
hundred  words  recommended  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  be  authorized  for  use  in  our  schools. 
And  the  more  we  consider  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  the  more  firmly  convinced  we  are  that  we 
acted  wisely.  The  action  of  President  Roosevelt, 
head  printer  StilUngs,  and  so  many  learned,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  serve 
to  confirm  us  in  the  position  taken. 

No  subject  offers  greater  opportunity  for  fun 
and  ridicule  than  does  the  spelling  of  English  words. 
One  can  laugh  at  the  present  spelling  or  at  any 
attempt  to  reform  it.  The  written  word  appeals 
to  the  eye,  and  is  an  easy  mark  for  the  cartoonist 
and  punster.  In  many  cases,  it  is  difiicult  to 
determine  whether  the  writer  is  in  earnest,  or  is 
trying  to  be  funny,  or  is  merely  trying  to  fill  space. 
No  subject  could  be  selected  on  which  people 
would  have  more  decided  views,  or  a  greater  variety 
of  views.  Here  are  some  of  the  leading  arguments 
against  the  proposed  changes  in  spelling  with  such 
answers  as  occur  to  me. 

The  principal  objections  raised  against  simplifi- 
cation and  presmnably  against  the  proposed  list 
presented  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  are  the  following: 

1.  Usage,  not  ukase,  fixes  spelling;  tradition 
must  be  respected  in  spelling  as  in  everything  else. 

Usage,  like  fashion,  changes  when  intelligent 
leaders  set  the  pace.  Nearly  the  same  criticism 
and  ridicule  will  center  about  any  serious  attempt 
to  introduce  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  a  change  that  nearly  all  educators  and 
business  men  favor  heartily;  and  spelling  reform 
will  not  begin  to  upset  business  as  will  the  metric 
system. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  useless  to  move  ahead  of  the 
public.    The  query  naturally  arises:    Who  is  the 

imblic?  Is  it  the  writers  of  books,  or  editors,  or 
exicographers,  or  business  and  professional  men, 
or  educators?  Or  is  it  all  these  combined?  Must 
any  change  be  spontaneous  and  general  before  it  is 
deemed  proper,  or  must  the  initiative  come  about 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  few  leaders? 

A  conservative  is  said  to  be  one  who  "sits  on 
the  trail  of  progress  and  forever  shouts  'whoaJ" 
And  while  a  large  body  moves  slowly,  and  while 
conservatism  is  powerful,  progress  must  win  out 
when  simpler,  better,  and  more  natural  ways  are 
offered.. 

2.  Our  language  in  its  present  form  has  an 
-'esthetic  appearance,"  an  "historic  dignity" 
about  it  that  would  be  entirely  upset  by  any  revision 
of  the  spelling.  Any  change  from  accustomed 
forms  seems  to  jar  the  optic  nerve.  "On  senti- 
mental grounds,"  therefore,  we  are  asked  to  protect 
it  from  spoliation. 

Even  a  superficial  student  must  recognize  that 
language  is  not  a  work  of  art,  like  a  painting,  a 
cathedral;  something  as  fixed  as  a  pyramid  of 
Egypt.  It  is  a  living,  growing  thing — and  life 
presupposes  change. 

The  revision  of  the  Bible  had  to  meet  all  these 
objections,  and  more,  and  yet  the  changes  were  not 


^Address  to  New  York  State  Council  of  School  Super- 
intendents. 


radical  enough  to  upset  the  nerves  of  any  except 
those  who  hold  closely  to  tradition  and  literal 
interpretation. 

3.  Simplification  will  obscure  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  words. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  comparatively  few  people  care 
to  delve  into  the  derivation  of  words.  For  these 
few  the  history  of  our  language  is  stored  in  books 
by  learned  writers,  and  all  interested  in  the  origin 
and  particular  meaning  can  easily  get  information. 
There  is  no  danger  whatever  of  losing  sight  of  the 
history  of  the  derivation. 

4.  AH  standard  books  of  literature,  our  diction- 
aries, and  text-books  already  in  print,  would  be- 
come useless. 

This  argument  seems  plausible,  but  it  is  not  as 
weighty  as  at  first  appears.  Dictionaries  are  being 
revised  from  year  to  year.  They  reflect,  not  lead, 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  day.  But  yesterday  I 
read  a  circular  announcing  a  revision  of  Webster's 
International  with  the  addition  of  25,000  words. 
The  changes  proposed  would  mean  more  alternative 
spellings  for  a  time,  but  the  inconvenience  resulting 
would  not  be  serious. 

5.  The  United  States  should  not  try  to  lead  in  this 
reform,  as  all  other  English  speaking  countries 
would  resent  this  attempt  at  leadership. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  one  must  lead 
if  progress  is  to  be  made.  The  United  States  is 
leading  in  many  things  in  these  latter  days.  We 
are  a  progressive  people.  We  are  not  held  so 
closely  to  precedents  as  are  our  English  brethreta 
across  the  sea.  We  have  a  leader  at  the  White 
House  who,  fortunately,  is  not  held  to  precedents  in 
spelling  any  more  than  in  politics.  And  other 
English  speaking  peoples  will  follow.  Enough  of 
the  leading  English  philologists  and  lexicographers; 
like  Professor  Skeats,  Professor  Murray,  and  Pro- 
fessor Butler,  have  accepted  positions  on  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  to  indicate  sympathy  and 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  movement 

6.  The  Board  should  submit  its  final  list  at  once 
so  that  we  may  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

There  seems  to  be  great  anxiety  for  the  future. 
Some  people  see  or  seem  to  see  in  future  lists  many 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities.  Words  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  presented  bv  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  as  nu,  ot,  fUosofy,  fotografy,  etc.; 
stagger  them.  In  fact  nearly  all  criticism  centers 
on  what  does  not  exist,  on  what  is  feared. 

The  Board  cannot  now  present  complete  lists; 
nor  can  we  reach  finality  in  many  matters.  Men 
of  brains  must  continue  to  watch  progress  in  this 
as  in  other  lines,  and  adapt  means  to  the  end  required. 

7.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made  why  must  we 
accept  the  list  suggested  by  this  ''highly  subsidized 
Board?"  In  other  words,  why  not  leave  the  mstter 
to  the  poets,  and  other  literary  writers,  to  editors 
and  journalists,  or  to  philologists  and  lexicographers? 

Some  one  must  take  the  initiative.  If  substantial 
progress  is  to  be  made,  organization  is  necessary. 
Les^ed  men  must  give  time  and  thought  to  the 
subject.  The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is  made 
up  of  collie  presidents  and  professors,  lexicograph- 
ers and  philologists,  professional  and  business  men; 
some  of  tne  ablest  to  be  found.  It  would  seem  safe 
to  follow  in  their  steps,  especially  when  they  make 
such  a  modest  proposition. 

8.  If  any  list  is  to  be  submitted,  why  include 
those  words  already  reformed  and  in  common  use? 

The  point  is  to  fix,  and  firmly  fix,  the  simpler 
form,  so  that  the  second  of  the  alternatives  will 
soon    disappear.    Of    the    three    hundred    simple 
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forms  included  in  the  list,  more  than  one-half  are 
preferred  by  Webster's  dictionary,  more  than  six- 
tenths  by  the  Century,  and  two-thirds  by  the 
Standard,  while  nearly  all  the  rest,  except  some 
erf  the  inflected  forms  (which  are  often  ignored),  are 
allowed  by  all  the  dictionaries  as  alternative  spellings. 
If  the  preference  be  given  to  the  simpler  form,  the 
alternative  will  soon  disappear. 

9.  And,  finally,  children  in  the  schools  cannot 
set  the  fashion;  it  is  for  them  to  follow,  not  lead  in 
any  reform;  and  they  would  be  handicapped  in 
securing  positions  if  taught  reformed  spelling. 
pkThis  much  is  certainly  true.  If  any  permanent 
changes  in  spelling  are  to  be  made,  the  schools  are 
the  most  effective  agency  in  promoting  the  measure. 
The  coming  generation — all  our  rulers,  our  writers, 
our  business  and  professional  men  and  women — 
are  housed  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  If  we  accus- 
tom our  children  to  the  changes — all  of  them 
natural  and  reasonable — the  question  is  settled  for 
all  time  to  come. 

As  thoughtful  and  progressive  educators  we  should 
look  forward,  not  backward.  It  should  be  our  hope 
that  our  children  and  grandchildren  may  have, 
as  they  certainly  will  have,  greater  advantages 
in  education,  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
ti^ining,  than  we  enjoyed.  Our  language  is  a 
living,  not  a  dead  language,  and  therefore  grows. 
Some  changes  are  inevitable. 


The  movement  to  simplify  English  spelling  does 
not  involve  any  radical  stcqps  or  any  sudden  and 
violent  changes.  It  does  not  relax  existing  rules. 
On  the  contrary,  it  makes  them  more  certain. 
It  extends  and  enforces  them  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
needless  exceptions,  and  it  produces  a  greater 
regularity  than  now  exists. 

For  many  years  the  tendency  amoM  good  writers 
and  scientific  bodies  has  been  to  simplify  the  spelling 
of  English  words.  The  list  of  twelve  simplified 
spellings  adopted  by  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1898  has  been  followed  by  some 
of  the  best  educational  journals  until  the  forms  are 
now  in  quite  common  use.  Very  few  of  the  other 
words  in  the  list  recommended  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  will  seem  as  strange  and  be  as  slow 
in  winning  general  acceptance. 

Teachers,  superintendents,  and  school  boards. 
State  and  city,  should  lend  the  weight  of  their 
influence  to  this  needed  reformation.  The  position 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  people  as  soon  as  they  have 
had  their  laugh.  The  movement  cannot  be  killed 
by  ridicule.  It  has  come  to  stay.  Our  age  is 
eminently  practical  and  demands  short  cuts,  quick 
results,  omissions  and  simplification  when  thought 
can  be  made  clearer  and  effort  be  made  more 
effective  therebv.  As  intelligent  and  progressive 
educators,  we  snould  be  found  among  the  leaders 
in  the  reformation,  rather  than  among  the  tail-enders. 


Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls. 


An  article  by  Mary  Bronson  Hartt,  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  of  September  29,  gives  a  fasci- 
natingly interesting  account  of  the  Boston  Trade 
School  for  Girls.  The  third  year  of  work  is  being 
opened  with  an  increase  in  attendance  of  twenty- 
two,  and  many  more  would-be  pupils  are  kept 
disappointedly  upon  the  waiting  list,  for  the  school's 
capacity  is  already  taxed  to  its  utmost. 

The  idea  of  the  school  was  originally  borrowed 
from  New  York  by  Miss  Edith  M.  Hawes  and  a 
group  of  women  similarly  interested.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  methods  and  of  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mimity,  they  raised  funds  and  established  the 
school. 

The  first  year  eighteen  girls  applied  for  admission. 
The  founders  were,  however,  not  surprised  at  the 
smallness  of  the  number,  having  foreseen  that  it 
would  need  a  very  practical  demonstration  to 
convince  parents  that  it  was  really  profitable  to 
let  their  daughters  learn  the  fundamentals  of  some 
trade  before  requiring  them  to  contribute  to  the 
family  support. 

That  the  school  has  been  founded  on  sure  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  and  economics  may  best  be 
shown  in  the  writer's  own  words. 

Inside  the  white-ruffled  aprons  are  eighty-two 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen, 
teaming  to  be  dressmakers'  or  milliners'  assistants, 
machine  operators,  or  stitchers  of  factory-made 
straw  hats. 

"But  why  so  young?"  do  I  hear  someone  inquire? 
."Would  not  girls  of  eighteen  be  better  worth 
training?" 

The  answer  to  that  is,  "Yes!"  And  that  is 
precisely  why  the  Trade  School  prefers  to  take  the 
fourteen-year-old.  Nobody  wants  the  working-girl 
of  fourteen.  She  is  immature,  she  is  irresponsible, 
she  is  indolent,  she  has  no  ambition,  no  judgment. 
Two  years  later,  even  if  meanwhile  she  simply 
played  with  dolls,  she  would  be  distinctly  better 
worthy  of  her  hire.  It's  a  mere  question  of  physical 
law.  Yet  the  State  prescribes  that  beyond  that 
age  she  shall  not  be  forced  to  remain  in  school. 


and  the  cupidity  or  the  necessity  of  parents  pre- 
scribes that  she  shall  not  remain  idle.  So  she  goes 
to  work — ^perforce  at  unskilled  labor. 

Now  the  pity  of  this  is  that,  having  once  dropped 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled,  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  that  she  will  never  get  out.  Time 
was  when  the  less  strenuous  conditions  of  trade 
permitted  the  training  of  ignoramuses  inside  the 
factory. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  a  girl  who  goes  into  un- 
skilled labor  at  fourteen  is  rarely  fit  for  promotion 
when  she  is  sixteen.  At  an  age  when  she  most 
needs  rousing,  when  her  physicaJ  force  is  low,  she 
goes  into  exhaustive  work  in  which  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  human  interest,  work  which  makes  not 
the  slightest  demand  on  her  brain.  She  suffers  in 
health,  grows  sulky,  unwilling,  and  dull.  What 
wonder  tnat  when  she  is  too  big  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  child's  wage  she  is  only  fit  to  go  into  unskilled 
labor  in  a  factory,  or  at  most,  mechanically  to  tend 
a  machine  more  worthy  of  respect  than  herself. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  a  child  should 
not  be  taken  from  mechanical  work  even  after  she 
has  entered  upon  it,  and  set  to  learn  something 
which  would  lead  to  promotion.  But  when  a  child 
has  once  brought  money  into  her  home,  it's  useless 
to  expect  to  persuade  her  parents  to  for^o  her 
wages  while  she  studies  to  better  herself.  Unthrift 
knows  little  of  the  long  look  forward.  Except  in 
the  rare  cases,  once  unskilled  is  always  unskilled. 

Catchin  j  the  Girb  Youn  j. 

It  is  these  facts  that  make  the  Boston  Trade  School 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  girls  fresh  from  the  scholastic 
clutches  of  the  State,  before  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  drift  into  the  hopeless  army  of  the  unskilled. 
Having  caught  them,  it  can  keep  them  only  one 
year,  the  family  finances  in  most  cases  forbidding 
a  longer  term  of  unpaid  emplo3rment.  In  that  one 
year  it  aims  to  teach  every  girl  a  trade,  or  enough  of 
a  trade  so  that  she  can  command  at  the  outset  at 
least  a  dollar  or  two  more  a  week  than  a  totally 
unskilled  worker.    It  attempts  nothing  so  obviously 
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preposterous  as  to  turn  out  well-equipped  dress- 
makers, milliners,  or  even  highly  efficient  operatives 
—all  in  a  year's  time.  Not  only  is  the  course  too 
short,  but  the  eirls  are  still  too  immature.  Nobody 
will  trust  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  even  seven- 
teen, to  cut  and  fit  expensive  dresses,  no  matter 
how  much  training  she  may  have  had.  She's  not 
resourceful  enough. 

What  it  can  do,  what  it  does  do,  is  to  open  every 
girl's  eyes  to  a  number  of  things.  In  the  first  place 
it  enlightens  every  girl  as  to  the  financial  possibili- 
ties of  the  trade  she  proposes  to  follow,  letting  her 
see  what  are  the  chances  of  advancement  and  what 
the  conditions  for  getting  ahead.  It  gives  her,  in 
short,  what  she  would  never  get  in  shop  or  factory — 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  her  trade. 

The  physical  side  is  by  no  means  the  least  promi- 
nent in  the  South  End  Trade  School.  Improper 
feeding  being  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  laziness 
displayed  by  new  pupils,  the  school  luncheon  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  One  hot,  savory,  and 
nourishing  dish  is  added  every  noon  to  the  cold 
luncheons  brought  from  home.  The  girls  are  fairly 
coerced  into  love  of  fresh  air.  Complaints  of 
draughts  go  unheeded  until  they  cease.  From 
top  to  bottom  the  Trade  School,  even  tho  the  rooms 
are  pretty  well  crowded,  is  fresh.  Moreover,  the 
girls  get  a  half-hour  of  crisp,  snappy,  Swedish 
gymnastics  every  day  under  a  graduate  of  the 
Colby  School,  who  preaches  a  doctrine  of  fresh  air, 
exercise,  and  rational  diet.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
this  vigorous  campaign  there  is  a  perceptible 
brightening  of  complexions  and  eyes.  Before  the 
year  is  over  the  girls  are  quite  broken  to  a  hygienic 
r^me. 

As  for  the  nourishing  luncheon,  that  accom- 
plishes more  than  the  mere  temporary  increase  of 
energy.  For  the  girls  prepare  the  hot  dishes 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  clever  graduate 
of  Simmons  College,  not  only  learning  that  much 
culinary  art  and  preserving  the  recipe  for  home  use, 
but  learning  to  a  cent  the  cost  of  ingredients  pur- 
chased with  that  magic  economy  that  Simmons 
graduates  know  how  to  display.  This  reacts 
swiftly  on  the  homes.  Mothers  come  around  to 
say,  "Susy  says  you  had  a  lovely  stew  here  that 
only  cost  sixteen  cents.  I  guess  she  made  a  mis- 
take.   No?    Well,  do  tell  how  ever  did  you  do  it?" 

The  mental  work  at  the  school  is  strictly  connected 
with  trade.  Factory  folk  say  that  you  cannot  learn 
a  trade  in  a  school,  but  you  can  in  this  school.  For 
tho  it  begins  by  teaching  theoretically,  it  turns 
itself  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a  practical  factory 
before  it  gets  thru.  Every  girl  is  taught  the 
first  steps  of  her  work  by  a  graduate  of  some  insti- 
tution like  Simmons,  Pratt  Institute,  or  the  Teach- 
ers College.  But  she  does  not  stop  there.  No 
teacher  who  has  never  experienced  actual  service 
in  trade  can  fit  a  pupil  to  enter  shop  or  factory. 
Therefore  to  perhaps  eight  months  of  study  under 
women  who  know  how  to  analyze  and  how  to  teach, 
the  trade  school  adds  four  months  of  severely 
practical  work  under  experienced  forewomen  from 
factories,  under  practical  dressmakers  or  milliners. 
These  swift,  efficient  women,  be  it  said,  are  not 
teachers  by  nature.  They  are  no  more  capable  of 
explaining  preliminary  steps  to  a  beginner  than  the 
Simmons  graduate  is  capable  of  imparting  the 
methods  of  the  shop.  Either  alone  would  be  inade- 
quate; together  they  round  out  an  invincible  whole. 

To  give  still  further  the  atmosphere  of  real  busi- 
ness, tiie  trade  school  keeps  its  girls  for  long  hours 
like  tiie  factory— from  8:30  to  5.  True,  every 
minute  of  the  time  is  needed,  with  so  short  a  course; 
but  there  is  advantage  in  accustoming  girls  to  what 
they  must  expect  later  on.  Then  again,  the  finished 
product  is  sold.    The  girls  make  hats  which  are 


not  mere  school-models,  but  must  fit  some  real 
head  and  suit  some  real  face. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  state  precisely  what  is 
taught.  On  an  upper  floor  is  a  room  full  of  power 
sewing  machines,  such  as  are  used  in  great  factories. 
The  girls  learn  to  manage  a  variety  of  special 
machines  so  that  in  a  factory  they  can  pass  from 
tucking  to  baby-clothes,  from  curtains  to  fancy 
collars,  thus  having  a  greatly  increased  chance  for 
finding  work.  At  the  other  end  of  the  same  room 
there  are  the  machines  for  sewing  straw  braid  into 
hats.  This  expensive  apparatus  was  installed  by 
hat-factories  in  Boston,  without  a  cent  of  expense 
to  the  school,  so  glad  are  they  to  get  trained  hands. 
As  yet  the  demand  is  not  nearly  supplied.  The 
girls  learn  to  handle  all  grades  of  straw,  from  the 
cheap  to  the  very  fine,  and  turn  out  up-to-date 
models  which  are  sold  to  the  factories. 

The  would-be  milliners  and  dressmakers  begin 
together  to  master  the  stitches  of  scientific  sewing. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  any  class  work.  For  the 
matter  of  that  there  is  not  a  class  in  the  school. 
Each  girl  goes  ahead  as  fast  as  she  individually 
is  able.  When  she  has  mastered  the  full  series 
of  preparatory  stitches  and  sewed  most  of  them 
into  her  own  school  apron — purposely  designed  to 
combine  tucks  and  ruffles  and  almost  every  device 
of  needlework — the  little  dressmaker  puts  it  on 
and  without  further  ceremony  passes  to  the  order 
department  upstairs.  Here  she  experiments  with 
ordered  underwear  of  different  degrejes  of  difficulty; 
learning  to  use  a  machine  with  all  its  complicated 
attachments,  and  progressing  gradually  thru  plain 
wash  shirt-waist  suits  to  elaborate  summer  dresses 
and  at  last  to  a  boned  lining.  Then  she  is  ready 
for  the  dressmaking  department,  where  she  workia 
on  customers'  gowns  of  really  elegant  materials 
under  the  eye  of  a  dressmaker  who  has  been  with 
Driscoll  and  with  Gallagher.  All  the  actual  sewing, 
trimming,  and  finishing  of  the  gowns  is  put  into  the 
girls'  hands.  They  do  not  attempt,  however,  draft- 
ing, cutting,  or  fitting,  except  some  minor  cutting 
from  patterns.  For  it  is  not  intended  that  they 
shall  make  the  mistake  of  fancying  themselves 
dressmakers  at  their  age.  They  are  ready  when 
they  leave  to  enter  the  best  shop  in  Boston  as 
assistants,  and  to  be  a  boon  to  dressmaker  and 
customers  alike.  For  they  really  understand  every 
detail  of  dainty  and  elaborate  work. 

The  little  milliner,  when  she  has  completed  her 
stitches  below  stairs  goes  up  to  apply  them  to  actual 
millinery  under  the  direction  of  a  designer  from  the 
famous    firm    of    Gage    Brothers,    Chicago. 
Training  in  Color  and  Design. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  work  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  no  trade  and  yet  affects  all.  This 
is  the  training  in  color  and  design.  A  graduate  of 
the  Boston  Normal  Art  School  teaches  the  milliners 
and  dressmakers  alike  to  match  color,  to  combine 
color — stealing  her  color  schemes  largely  from  the 
dress  of  butterflies  and  moths — how  to  use  water- 
color,  how  to  design  embroideries,  and  even  whole 
costumes.  They  learn  to  be  skilful  "copyists," 
that  is,  they  can  take  notes  in  a  shop,  or  even  on 
the  street,  of  a  gown  or  hat  which  would  be  of  use 
to  them — a  very  important  element  in  a  dressmaker's 
or  milliner's  success.  Best  of  all  these  they  get 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  possibilities,  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  their  work.  If  they  have  any 
genius  for  designing  it  comes  out,  and  they  b^n  to 
feel  themselves  in  the  same  profession  with  Worth 
and  Virot.  If  they  have  no  genius  at  least  they 
avoid  the  worst  calamities  in  the  handling  of  line 
and  color.  

Your  druggist  will  tell  you  that  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Cures 
Eyes.  Makes  Weak  Eyes  Strong.  Doesn't  smart.  Soothes 
Eye  Pain.     Sells  for  50  cents. 
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JSotes  of  )^ew  Books. 


A  most  practical  Field,  Laboratort,  and  Library  Man- 
ual IN  Physical  Geography  has  been  arranged  by  C.  T. 
Wright,  Ph.B.,  of  the  Union  High  School,  Redlands,  Gal. 

Mr.  Wright's  idea  in  preparing  the  book  has  been  to 
accustom  the  pupil  to  using  reference  books,  to  observe 
carefully  while  in  the  field  or  laboratory,  and  to  state  clearly 
and  concisely  the  results  of  his  observation  and  reading. 
With  this  in  mind  the  author  has  divided  the  volume  into 
two  parts,  and  at  the  end  has  added  blank  pages  to  be  used 
as  a  note  book;  also  cross-section  paper  for  map  and  dia- 
gram work  and  outline  maps. 

Part  I.  is  divided  into  chapters  and  exercises  in  which  are 
found  directions  for  preparing  the  lesson  by  the  use  of  the 
text  an  dreference  books.  Part  II.  is  divided  into  corres- 
ponding chapters  and  exercises  which  contain  questions 
Based  on  the  reading  and  directions  for  laboratory  work. 
In  the  note  book  are  to  be  placed  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  performed. 

"Physical  geography,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "gives  the 
student  a  broader  outlook  than  any  other  science  in  the 
curriculum  of  secondary  schools.  It  is  a  proper  culmination 
of  the  nature  study  of  the  grammar  school,  and  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to  the  more  technical  and  rigid  sciences 
of  the  high  school." 

The  book  fully  answers  this  purpose  of  training  students 
from  the  nature  work  and  elementary  science  which  they 
have  had,  to  the  more  advanced  work  which  lies  before  them. 
There  are  many  excellent  illustrations,  as  well  as  hypsometric 
maps,  contour  maps,  etc.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago.) 

Dr.  George  Evert  Condra,  associate  professor  of  geography 
and  economic  geology  in  the  University  of  Nebrasloi,  nas 
written  a  Geography  of  Nebraska.  Many  besides  Dr. 
Condra  have  long  felt  that  there  was  a  lack  of  available  geo- 
graphical literature  about  the  State,  and  it  was  to  supply 
this  lack  that  the  book  was  written.  The  earlier  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  simple  discussion  of  the  structure,  soils,  under- 
lying strata,  weather,  and  climatic  conditions.  Then  fol- 
lows a  chapter  on  the  rivers  and  drainage  system,  and  the 
divisions  resulting.  These  regions  are  next  taken  up  in 
detail,  with  an  account  of  tneir  peculiar  characteristics. 
Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  Set- 
dement,  and  Development;  Resources  and  Industries; 
Methods  of  Reclamation;    Cities  and  Towns. 

The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  public  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  the  author  has 
made  his  work  simple  and  easily  understood,  as  well  as  inter- 
esting. One  especially  good  feature  is  the  list  of  questions 
which  follows  each  chapter,  prepared  by  Edward  C.  Bishop, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  rublic  Instruction  in  Nebraska. 
They  are  such  as  will  require  the  student  to  think  for  him- 
self and  observe  local  geographical  conditions.  In  addition 
to  a  number  of  excellent  maps  and  diagrams  the  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photographs, 
showing  not  only  the  points  of  geographical  interest  and 
views  01  towns,  but  also  the  methoos  employed  in  the  various 

Srincipal  industries.     (University  Publishing   Co.,  Lincoln, 
febraska.) 

"Scholars  of  Europe  and  America  have  been  busy  at  the 
task  of  explaining  wnat  needs  explanation,  of  investigating 
the  problems  of  Chaucer's  sources,  and  of  determining  the 
order  in  which  his  works  were  composed.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  volume  to  render  accessible  to  readers  of 
Chaucer  the  fruits  of  these  investigations,  in  so  far  as  they 
conduce  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  poet  and  his  work." 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  The  Poetry  of 
Chaucer,  a  Guide  to  its  Study  and  Appreciation,  by 
Robert  R.  Root,  Ph.D.,  preceptor  in  English  in  Princeton 
University,  and  the  quotation  shows  clearly  the  design  and 
scope  of  the  book.  In  commencing  his  work  Dr.  Root  gives 
a  comparison  of  the  medieval  and  renaissance  spirits  which 
were  striving  for  the  ascendancy  in  the  England  which  Chau- 
cer knew,  lie  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  consideration 
of  Chaucer's  life  and  character.  Tnen  Chaucer's  works  are 
taken  up  separately,  with  discussion  of  sources,  date  of  com- 
position, and  like  matters.  As  an  appendix  there  follow  a 
few  general  suggestions  for  the  study  of  Chaucer.  The  book 
has  been  carefuTlv  written  and  will  prove  of  great  assistance 
either  to  the  student  or  general  reader.  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.) 

German  children  are  indeed  fortunate  in  the  stories  that 
have  been  written  for  them  by  people  who  loved  children 
and  understood  thoroly  their  interests.  These  writers  have 
been  in  their  turn  loved  by  the  children  for  whom  they  wrote, 
and  among  them  none  have  been  more  loved  than  Johanna 
Heusser  Spyri,  who  was  bom  and  died  in  the  little  town  of 
Hirzel.  Most  of  her  writings  were  for  young  people,  and 
the  scenes  of  the  stories  are  cniefly  laid  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Switzerland.  From  these  stories  Edith  F.  Kunz 
lias  selected  three:  Moni,  the  Goat  Boy;  Without  a 
7riend;   and  The  Little  Runaway,  and  has  translated 


^, 


them  for  American  children.  The  title  is  Moni,  the  Goat 
Boy  and  Other  Stories,  and  the  volume  is  nicdy  fllustrated. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago.) 

The  Fourth  Year  Language  Reader  prepared  by 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  of  Teachera  Collie;  Geom  R.  Carpen- 
ter, of  Columbia  University,  and  Ida  E.  Robbins,  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  is  largely  made  up  from  stories  by 
authors  now  living,  carefully  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Among  the  writers  represented  are  such  familiar  names  as 
Sewell  Ford.  Jack  London,  Frank  T.  Bullen,  and  Pierre 
Loti;  while  from  the  older  writers  are  selections  from  Brown- 
ing^ Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  a  number  of  others. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authors'  plan  to  give  to  each  number 
of  the  readers  some  unity  of  interest,  the  selections  for  the 
present  volume  are  almost  entirely  animal  stories  or  tales 
of  adventure.  These  selections  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  "scrappiness,"  so  often  noticeable  in 
readers,  that  is,  they  are  long,  by  the  child's  standard. 

As  the  authors  state  in  the  preface  their  plan  has  been  to 
include  in  one  book  all  the  English  work  for  one  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  supplementary  reading.  To  this  end 
they  have  scattered  thruout  the  volume  admirably  arranged 
exercises  in  sentence  study,   composition,  punctuation,  as 
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Those  who  have  used  the  Elementary  Geography  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  King,  master  of  the  Dearborn  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  will  greet  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  his 
Advanced  Geography.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  volume  the  fact  that  Mr.  King  was  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Teachers'  Geography  Club  of  Boston;  manager 
of  the  National  School  of  Metnods,  and  secretary  to  the 

Geography  conference  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten,"  may 
emonstrate  his  fitness  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 
A  man  might  have  all  the  technical  knowledge  requisite, 
and  fill  his  book  with  maps  that  were  wonders  of  exactness, 
and  still  fail  to  make  a  good  geography  for  school  use.  These 
are  necessary  things,  but  the  one  thing  which  will  give  this 
carefully  prepared  material  dynamic  force,  is  interest.  Here 
it  is  that  Mr.  King  shows  his  thoro  knowledge  of  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  written  interestingly. 
The  excellent  half-tone  reproductions,  of  which  there  are 
literally  hundreds,  add  greatly  in  effecting  this  result  and 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  maintaining  of  the  interest. 

Teachers  win  find  the  maps  beautifully  drawn  and  finely 
adapted  for  demonstration  and  the  reference  tables  full  and 
convenient  in  arrangement.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book 
Mr.  King  has  placed  some  carefully  considered  and  most 
practical  directions  for  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  half- 
tones mentioned  above,  there  are  a  number  of  beautiful 
colored  reproductions  of  photographs.  (Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Little.  Brown  &  Co.  have  for  fall  publication  sixty  new 
books,  including  a  few  new  editions.  Three  of  these  are 
issued  by  the  Educational  Department,  and  are  as  follows: 

The  Wide  Awake  First  Reader  (Following  the  Wide 
Awake  Primer.) 

Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends,  a  book  of  short  stories  for 
reading  in  the  second  grade,  by  E.  A.  and  M.  F.  BlaisdelL 

Merry  Animal  Tales,  a  supplementary  reader  for  third 
grade,  by  Madge  A.  Bigham,  author  of  ''Tales  of  Mother 
Goose  village." 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  the  Holden  Patent 
Book  Cover  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  established. 
Each  year  sees  a  large  annual  increase  in  the  business.  A 
city  not  using  covers  for  text-books  and  supplementary 
readers  is  certainly  operating  its  schools  at  a  distinct  loss. 
One  of  the  Holden  covers  will  last  a  full  school  year,  and 
receive  all  the  soiling,  handling  wear,  and  tear  of  the  year 
instead  of  the  book  itself,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
soiled  cover  can  be  removed  and  a  fresh,  clean  one  sub- 
stituted before  the  book  is  transferred  to  the  next  pupil. 

ite  of 
ks. 


The  firm  of  Hall  &  McCreary  have  .spent  an  amreeate 
nearly  fifty  years  in  the  business  of  buying  and  seUing  boo] 


Catalogs  Received 

Gay  &  Bird's  announcements,  September,  1905. 

The  Century  Co.'s  New  Bool^  and  Standard  Publications, 
1906-1907. 

Publications  of  the  Century  Co.,  Autumn,  1906. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  Maps  and  Globes. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1906  Announcement  List. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin — High  School 
Course  in  English. 

Duckworth  &  Co.'s  Announcements  and  Publications. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Autumn  Announcements  of  New 
Books. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  General  Catalogue,  with  Announcement 
List  of  New  Publications  for  1906. 


Don't  think  that  eruption  of  yours  can't  be  cured.     Take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla — its  virtue  is  its  power  to  cure. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Pure  Air  in  School-Rooms.  Education  for  Citizenship.       taught  in  the  schools.    ResponsibiUty, 

Dr.  Martin  Friedrich,  city  health  officer       In  the  announcements  for  the  Social  *^Ptability,     and     thoughtfulness    of 
of  Cleveland,  0.,  has  begun  a  series  of  Education  Congress  to  be  held  in  Bos-  ^^^^^  "^^^  ^^  *^o  taught, 
tests  to  determine  the  purity  of  air  in  ton  at  the  close  of  Thanksgiving  week        It  is  not  expected  that  the  science  of 
•school-rooms.     The    exanunations     are  it  is  noticeable  that  the  place  of  honor  government  and  political  economy  will  be 
made  after  the  children  have  been  m  is   assigned    to    Education   for   Citizen-  taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools, 
the  room  for  at  least  a  half  hour.  ship,   since    to   that    topic   is    devoted  *ltho  that  is  where  they  are  most  needed, 

I    want    to    find    out    whether    our  the  first   general   meeting    of   the   pro-  ^or  the  vote  of  the  grammar-school  and 
present  systems  of  ventilation  are  based  posed  congress.  primarynschool  "graduate"  is  as  power- 

on  the  correct  theonr,"  said  Dr.  Fried-  President  Eliot,  Governor  Guild,  ™  as  that  of  the  college  graduate,  and 
nch.  It  may  be  that  we  must  reverse  Secretary  Martin,  and  others  are  to  such  voters  are  far  more  numerous;  but 
our   theones   entirely.     We   know   that  speak  on  this  subject.  there  are  many  features  of  social  economy 

-something  is  wrong  with  the  ventilation  The  State  educates  the  youth  for  their  that  can  be  taught  in  the  lower  schools, 
of  school-rooms,  not  only  in  this  city,  individual  eood  and  for  the  benefit  of  and  the  precepts  of  good  government  can 
but  m  eyeiy  other  city.  Thepurooseof  society;  it  has  the  right  to  expect  proper  be  shown,  and  striking  examples  may 
the  work  is  to  determine  whether  the  support  in  return.  be  brought  up  to  foster  these  precepts 

systems   now  in  use  are   built  on   the       Are  the  children  getting  the  kind  of  in  children's  minds, 
proper  hnes;    if  not,  all  the  text-books  education  that  will  enable  them  in  their       The  child  is  too  seldom  taught  that 
nSfhfJ'Jn^J^l^v  ^^t^^\.?to^^^  ^^  ^^  mature  years  to  give  the  right  support  the  way  in  which  he  does  his  little  ta^ 
^T  thinWlLrnu^  t^j^  nn  v.nti     ^  ^}^  ^^.^^    7^^  ^tate  has  the  powcr  is   really    making   his   character.     Mere 
.tinn'^i^^.nt'^lhf  '^'^S^J^'ty.Ti':  ^J^J^^^f^I^^^.I^^^^^^^-^^^'J^^  sm^Hness,  and  greedy  activity,   is  too 

■and  un- 
worldly 

•  XL-  i_  •         .      — -    y  ^^  ^b® 

n  *    'r        1.       »    A  •  *•  ^  ^*^^  "®*°^^  earned  out?     Any  thinking  child   (and  man)  to  society,   the  town, 

rarentS- 1  eacners     Association,     person  must  admit  that  it  is  very  far  the  state,  the  country,  and  to  mankind 

A  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  *rom  being  done,  but  that  public  indif-  should  be  taught  as  uving  subjects  and 
Parents-Teachers'  Association  was  re-  ference,  class  or  personal  selnshness,  and  not  as  mere  lessons  to  be  learned;  and 
cently  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Thomas  prejudice,  and  the  lack  of  properly  quali-  the  place  to  begin  it  is  right  in  the  school- 
M.  Balliet  brought  before  the  assembly  ned  teachers,  are  the  main  reasons  for  room,  in  the  relations  with  fellow-pupils 
the  importance  of  having  thoro  courses  the  failure.  and    teachers    and    the    community    in 

in  domestic  science  and  manual  training  In  the  matters  pertaining  to  citizen-  which  they  live.  If  these  matters  are 
in  public  schools.  ship,  it  is  the  voters  that  count,  and  it  properly  taught,  even  those  who  leave 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Jr.,  professor  is  the  dutv  of  the  State  to  train  up  its  school  in  the  years  of  childhood  will 
of  landscape  architecture  in  Harvard  voters  to  keen  thinking  and  right  think-  carry  with  them  into  life  a  spirit  of 
University,  spoke  in  regard  to  beauti-  ing.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  that  will  be  a 
fying  school  grounds  and  the  important  it  must  be  done  so  gradually  and  syste-  guide  in  making  the  decisions  that  must 
duty  resting  upon  city  officials,  of  acquir-  matically,  that  the  school  is  the  only  be  made  by  all  citizens  and  voters.  A 
ing  proper  sites  for  parks.  E^^®    where    it    can    be    accomplished,   feeling  of  the  duty  to  society  and  the 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  round  The  school  should  be  conducted  impar-  State  can  be  and  must  be  impressed 
table  conducted  bv  the  president,  Mrs.  tially,  and,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  upon  the  minds  of  the  school  children. 
C.  C.  Covert,  on  the  subject  of  heredity  impersonally.  The  teacher  has  nothing  lliis  feeling  can  be  instilled  by  taking 
and  environment.  Among  the  other  personal  to  gain  beyond  a  stipulated  up  the  matter  in  connection  with  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  James  T.  Riggs,  Hon.  salary,  and  works  for  the  good  of  the  daily  lives  and  applying  it  to  the  con- 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  and  Hon.  Thomas  community.  We  talk  about  the  edu-  ditions  close  around  them.  Public- 
M.  Osborne.  cative  value  of  the  press,  but  the  press  spiritedness    in    school    easily    leads    to 

gives  the  people  what  they  want  and  in  public-spiritedness  in  government.     One 

<SnrindfiHHF  i7^tiin0Tr:iH^<%r1ino1  the  way  they  want  it — each  paper  strives  leader  of  thought  has  wisely  remarked 
:>pringtlCiai.VCningiraac:>cnool  ^^  become  a  financial  succe^,   and  in  that  it  is  of  more  importance  to   the 

I  he  enrollment  at  the  openiM:  of  the  j^ost  cases  is  devoted  to  partizanship.  average  voter  to  secure  a  good  teacher 
evening  courses  of  the  Trades  School  of  if  ^^r  schools  were  run  on  the  same  for  his  children  than  to  secure  a  good 
Springtield,  Mass.,  numbered  316,  again  basis  as  the  newspaper,  a  shout  of  re-  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
of  forty-eight  over  the  initial  number  monstrance  would  go  up.  While  the  must  not  then  allow  ourselves  to  be  ab- 
last  year.  The  division  of  applicants  opinions  of  voters  are  in  great  measure  sorbed  in  general  and  distant  conditions, 
bv  courses  is  as  follows:  Machine  shop  j^^de  up  from  the  daily  news,  yet  in  to  the  exclusion  of  local  duties. 
^WKiii  '•iA."'t^^Hw^;i,j«r^??'  .1^'  o«l^r  to  obtain  opinions  of  real  value.  We  must  look  to  the  disinterested 
?i>?l  H^no^m^JT  9d^^^^^^  j^  Lof^  *^^  ^^^^^  '^"^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^«  ^^^  ^^^  scholar  to  bring  together  and  syste- 
m..^L    #  '       '  ^^^^*  *^^    ^^^y  *   ^^^«  educative  pro-  matize  the  knowledge  of  political  and 

^n^\tt\^^  o,^  i^f^r.^^^   «k;^fl,r  fr.r.  cess  catt  train  him  to  do  this  sifting  prop-  social   conditions,   and   while   each   per- 

The  courses  are  intended  chiefly  for  e^ly.     The  social  and  political  ignorance  son  must  decide  for  hir     "  * 
igea    in    tne    trades  ^^^  apathy  of  voters  can  only  oe  over-  apply    this    ki 
Tff^!5L  ^^ ;    Ur.l^A  come  by  preliminary  school  study  and   taught  how  to 
'Vi7o;;'".;o  J"kT^o^^«  f?^;.  l«^J^^^^       experience  in  which  they  are  aroused  to  dence  brought 
^ffh.u2JtL^^A^a^I^^  a  sense  of  public  duty.  dent  of  affaire. 

?i,i  /?pfjrt  2^H  hi^^^^^  In  ^^^  ^^W^  o^  mankind  there  is       The  school  should  teach  adaptability 

&hinmp^nrp  nrnf^^^^^  »  Constant    cWge    in  conditions,   and  to  circumstances,  not  only  in  tte  voca- 

&r  X^L'^n  «^?^^^^  ""  whenever   existing    institutions    do    not  tion  of  life,  but  also  in  life's  duties,  both 

tZ  ^^J^^^^h^^h^^  n^eet  the   demands   of  new  conditions,  social   and    civic.     We    know   how   the 

Jfh.  J^^A^ffT^AJna  ^  they   need   reforming,   and   that  is  just  commercial  worker  and  the  hand  worker 

wiin  a  gooa  attenoance.  ^^at  our  schools  need.     The  log  school-  have  had  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of 

F   *      ♦  r*    I       K*  house,  and   the  little  red  school-house,  the  present  generation  or  else  fall  out  of 

rCCS  at  L#OiUniDia.  met  the  needs  of  their  day.     Our  mod-  the  ranks  into  some  lower  stratum;    and 

In  the  future  students  at  Columbia  em  sjrstems  of  teaching  are  not  meet-  there  is  just  as  much  need  of  adaptabil- 
University  will  not  be  permitted  to  pay  ing  the  political  and  social  needs  of  the  ity  in  political  and  social  matters.  When 
a  lump  sum  for  an  education  and  tnen  day,  ana  they  need  reforming  in  just  so  the  voter  is  taught  that  the  ballot  is  a 
cram   down  all   they   can  in   the   time  far  as  they  fall  short.  trust  placed  in  nis  hands  by  the  com- 

allowed.  In  other  words,  a  new  system  We  must  start  out  with  the  premise  munity,  and  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
of  paying  for  tuition  has  been  adopted,  that  the  inherent  instincts  of  the  normal  munity,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  become  an 
Formerly  $75  a  term  was  charged;   now  man  are  right,  and  that  they  need  only  automaton  in  voting.     To  be  sure,  there 


a  fee  of  $5  will  be  paid  for  each  course,  cultivation  and  proper  training  to  bring  is  a  certain  amount  of  martyrdom  in  the 
and  a  student  who  fails  to  pass  an  exam-  out  what  is  best  in  men  and  what  is  neces-  attempts  to  rise  above  one's  surround- 
ination  and  has  to  repeat  tne  course  will  sary  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  wel-  ings,  where  ambition  has  been  kindled. 


have  to  pay  a  second  fee.  Under  the  fare.  and  the  strength  of  mind  necessary  to 
old  system,  by  taking  an  extra  amount  In  our  modem  civilization  man  does  follow  out  independent  judgments  has 
of  work  each  year,  a  student  was  able  to  not  exist  for  himself  alone — his  inter-  to  be  cultivatea,  but  that  cultivation 
acquire  the  number  of  points  (124)  re-  ests  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  those  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school. 
(]uired  for  graduation  in  three  years  of  others.  We  must  be  taught  what  The  only  way  to  reach  public  opin- 
instead  of  four  and  thus  save  a  year's  are  the  rights  of  others  and  how  to  re-  ion  is  thru  such  group  work  as  that  con- 
tuition.  The  avowed  object  is,  how-  spect  them.  The  child  must  be  taught  trolled  by  the  press,  the  church,  and  the 
ever,  not  to  prevent  a  student  from  his  responsibility,  and  the  man  will  recog-  school,  and  it  plainly  devolves  upon  the 
getting  an  education  at  a  bai^in,  but  to  nize  his  larger  duties.  Legal,  political,  school  to  educate  public  opinion, 
make  it  costly  for  him  to  fail  in  his  work,  and  social  rights  and  duties  should  be  No  one  understands  better  than  the 
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'Oliticians  that  in  the  long  run  legia- 
Ation  follows  public  opinion  and  so  the 
politicians  try  to  mold  public  opinion. 
In  just  so  far  as  the  individuals  learn  to 
realize  their  own  duty  to  the  State,  are 
they  the  less  willing  to  follow  blindly 
the  leadership  of  ambitious  political 
leaders,  and  the  more,  too,  do  they  dis- 
trust those  who  hang  round  for  politi- 
cal preferment  and  political  joIm — al- 
ways popping  up  as  candidates  as  regu- 
larly as  the  time  of  election  comes 
around. 

Since  it  is  impossible  in  our  country 
to  deprive  the  untrained  man  of  the 
right  to  vote,  the  only  remedy  for  the 
resulting  evils  is  to  educate  him  so  that 
he  will  not  abuse  the  power  thus  given 
to  him  and  will  have  a  just  conception 
of  the  ethics  of  the  vote,  and  will  feel 
that  it  is  not  his  to  sell  or  give  away, 
but  his  to  use  with  the  best  judgment 
that  his  natural  endowments  and  edu- 
cation give  him. 

Dr.  Scott  thus  expresses  the  recog- 
nized duty  of  educatmg  leaders:  "Not 
only  must  the  schools  educate  for  rank- 
and-file  citizenship,  but  the>r  must  edu- 
cate for  leadership.  The  citizen  must 
be  trained  to  make  society  and  not 
merely  to  float  in  it.  We  still  retain 
too  much  of  the  original  intention  of 
intellectual  education — to  educate  spe- 
cial classes  and  form  an  aristocracy  of 
scholars.  The  modern  problem  is  en- 
tirely new;  it  is  the  education  of  every- 
body. In  order  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic union  of  classes,  an  opportunity 
ought  to  be  given  in  the  school  (not 
merely  on  the  playground),  for  the  train- 
ing of  leadership  in  the  modem  civilized 
sense."  That  the  success  with  which 
youth  are  prepared  for  citizenship  will 
depend  mostly  on  the  wise  choice  of 
teachers,  we  must  all  admit,  and  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  most  forcibly,  Are  the 
teachers  being  selected  for  our  schools 
properly  qualified  to  organize  juvenile 
society?  James  Russell  Lowell  said: 
"The  true  measure  of  a  nation's  suc- 
cess is  the  amount  that  it  has  contri- 
buted to  the  knowledge,  moral  energy, 
the  intellectual  happiness,  the  spiritual 
hope  and  consolation  of  mankind."  We 
have  but  to  paraphrase  this  to  express 
the  true  measure  of  the  individual's  suc- 
cess. Professor  Jenks  has  well  ex- 
pressed this  need  when  he  says:  "The 
methods  of  fixing  such  ideals  regarding 
man  and  State  are  not  formal.  No 
teacher  who  is  not  himself  aglow  with 
enthusiasm  for  refinement,  beauty,  sin- 
cerity, truth,  righteousness,  can  kindle 
in  those  under  his  charge,  this  flame  of 
the  higher  patriotism." 

The  ideals  of  citizenship  are  different 
in  different  countries.  The  goal  of  the 
Frenchman  is  office  holding,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  very  schools  of  France 
have  the  examinations  for  the  classified 
service  in  mind. 

The  Germans  would  have  their  schools 
grind  down  their  pupils  to  an  obedient, 
subservient  mass,  without  original  ideas 
regarding  government;  but  they  do, 
nevertheless,  teach  their  pupils  to  work 
resolutely,  steadily,  and  systematically, 
to  discourage  idleness,  and  to  have  a 
great  respect  for  knowledge.  So  far  as 
out-and-out  instruction  is  concerned, 
Germany  has  given  us  the  best  schools. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  aims  at  a  personal 
career,  which  demands  self-reliance,  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action,  but 
the  whole  built  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  political  stability.  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  must  be  maintained  as  far 
as  may  be  compatible  with  the  neces- 
sary demands  of  the  general  govem- 
^iich  is  the  feeling  that  has  gov- 
'•"  ^o  the  present  time. 
Q*>xon  ideal? 


Connecticut  Teachers*  ^sodation. 


Several  years  ago  the  teachers  of 
Connecticut  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Nutmee  State  was  educationally  con- 
siderably behind  her  neighbors.  Appre- 
ciation of  one's  deficiencies  is  the  first 
step  towards  reformation,  and  so  it 
proved  in  Connecticut. 

This  was  everywhere  evident  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  New  Haven,  October  19. 
The  spirit  of  the  teachers  was  evidenced 
by  their  great  desire  to  hear  all  they 
could.  One  caught  on  every  hand  earnest 
discussion  as  to  which  of  the  various 
lecturers  were  sure  to  give  the  most 
practical  help. 

The  spirit  of  the  speakers  was  voiced 
by  an  incidental  remark  from  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb,  who  said,  in  answer  to  a  word  of 
appreciation  from  one  of  his  hearers,  that 
he  was  very  glad  that  what  he  had  said 
had  been  of  use  to  one  teacher;  he  hoped 
it  had  been  of  like  benefit  to  others  as 
well,  for  this  was  his  only  purpose  in 
addressing  them. 

The  teachers  gathered  from  every 
nook  and  corner  in  the  State,  fifteen 
hundred  strong. 

The  general  meeting  opened  at  10 
o'clock  m  the  morning,  with  an  address 
on  "Educational  Values,"  by  Pres.  W. 
O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  University. 
Dr.  Thompson  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Everett  C.  Willard,  of  Stamford,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  The  speaker's 
principal  point  was  that  the  purpose  of 
the  teacher  is  to  aid  the  child  in  his 
choice  of  the  things  that  are  worth  while. 
A  comparison  of  values  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  things  that  build  up. 
The  educational  vauie  of  anything  is 
determined  not  by  the  subject,  but  by 
the  use  that  is  made  of  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Thompson's 
address,  the  general  session  broke  up  to 
separate  into  the  various  section  meet- 
ings. The  principal  speaker  before  the 
high  school  section  was  Dr.  William  L. 
Felter.  principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  paper  on 
"The  Organization  of  Large  City  High 
Schools"  appears  in  the  present  number  of 
The  School  Journal. 

Two  papers  were  read  before  the  gram- 
mar section,  the  first  by  Percival  Chubb, 
of  J  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York; 
the  second  by  Walter  H.  Small,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  "The  Personal  Responsibility  of  the 
Pupil." 

Mr.  Chubb's  paper  on  "The  Teaching 
of  Literature"  was  unique  and  unusually 
helpful.     He  said,  in  part: 

"There  Is  no  teaching  that  can  convey 
to  the  child  the  heart  throb  of  the  poet. 
The  teacher  can  only  hope  to  infect  the 
child  with  the  spirit  of  appreciation  of 
literature — it  cannot  be  taught.  Oral 
methods  are  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The 
folksongs  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
works  of  Homer,  the  stories  of  Arthur, 
and  the  Table  Round,  the  songs  of  the 
Troubadour  and  the  wandering  minstrels 
all  were  recited  or  sung,  and  have  little 
connection  with  print  and  reading. 
Balladry  and  folksong  should  be  the 
staple  aiet  of  the  girl  and  boy  of  to-day. 
Let  us  look  on  the  child  as  a  literary  per- 
son before  he  becomes  the  slave  of  debts 
and  bills.  The  child  of  to-day  is  without 
the  literary  background  of  the  child  of 
ancient  times  who  was  brought  up  on  a 
diet  of  ballads  and  songs  calculated  to 
develop  above  all  his  sense  of  rhythm.  In 
the  days  of  my  own  childhood  when  we 
wanted  to  dance  a  polka  we  did  not  wait 
for  music,  we  made  it  ourselves,"  and  the 
speaker  sang  a  merry  catch  in  polka 
time  to  illustrate  his  point. 

"My  mother  said  that  I  never  should 

Play  with  the  gypsies  in  the  wood." 

"The  child  in  olden  times  was  sung  to 
sleep  by  his  mother,  but  the  mothers  of 
to-day    have    forgotten    their    lullabies. 


Mother  Goose  gives  a  child  a  literary 
education,  for  many  of  the  vewei  and 
jinffles  are  little  plays  in  pantomime. 

'^It  is  by  the  edncation  of  the  ehfld 
with  these  methods  that  we  must  hope 
to  inspire  in  the  youthful  mind  an  apprecia- 
tion of  literature.   It  cannot  be  tau^t.'* 

One  of  the  best  papers  of  the  day  was 
read  by  Miss  Maigaret  Slattery,  Super- 
visor Normal  School,  Fitchbuiv,  Mass^ 
on  "The  Reality  of  Ideals."  Miss 
Slattery  insisted  that  we  must  not  only 
have  iaeals  if  we  are  going  to  amount  to 
anything  in  the  wond^  but  we  must 
realize  tnem,  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  teacher.  She  told  of  experiences 
that  she  has  had  in  the  training  of  one  of 
those  incorrigible  boys  with  whom  every 
teacher  is  familiar,  and  in  learning  to  love 
and  awaken  an  interest  in  that  which  is 
beautiful  in  a  little  misshapen  lame  girl 
who  came  to  her  dwarfed  ooth  in  body 
and  mind.  Miss  Slattery  has  promised 
to  write  out  what  she  said,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  The  School  Journal. 
The  other  paper  in  the  intermediate  ^ 
section,  aside  irom  Miss  Slattery's,  was     ^ 

on  "The  Use  of  the  Book,"  by  Mr.  WMl-  . 

liam  C.  Crawford,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Wil — _ 
liam  P.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  schools^^ 
at  Meriden,  was  the  leader  of  this  section.^  ^^ 

The  program  of  the  other  sectioix::^ 
meetings  was  as  follows: 

Primary — Leader,  Alice  E.  Reynolds^^^ 
supervisor  of  primary  schools  at  Ne^^^^, 
Haven.  The  whole  hour  was  devotee- ^^ 
to  a  discussion  of  "Social  Occupatioig"-^^ 
as  Manual  Training  in  Primary  Grades,  ,^, 

by  Miss  Katherine  E.  Dopp,  of  Chic 

University. 

Kindergarten — Leader,      Maigaret 
Laidlaw,  of  Hartford.     The  paper  i 
by  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  of  Teachers  Colle 
New    York,    on    "Some    Tendencies 
Modem   Kindeigarten   Education," 
followed   by  a   discussion   led   by 
Harriette  M.  Mills,  of  the  Froebel  Nor 
Institute,  New  York,  Miss  Hattie  Twi^ , 
ell,  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  Sch^c: 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Rachel 


Sp] 


ebster.     Supervising     Principal,    N^< 
Haven. 

Ungraded — Leader,    Henry    T.    Rt 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Traix^ijte. 
School,  Willimantic.     Papers  were  v-c^ 
by    George    W.    Dickson,    Principal      of 
Model    Schools,    Willimantic,    on   *•  The 
Making  of  a  Rural  School  Program,"   and 

E.  W.  Goodhue,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Haydenville,  Mass.,  on  "The  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Rural  School  Teaclier." 

Manual  Training — Leader,  William  C. 
Holden,  Hartford  High  School.  Papejs 
were  read  on  "The  Function  and  Worir 
of  the  Technical  High  School. "  by  Charies 

F.  Warner,  Principal  Techinod  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  on  "Man- 
ual Training  in  the  Hartford  Grammar 
Schools,"  by  Stanley  H.  Rood,  Supe^ 
visor  Manual  Training,  Hartford. 

i-lri— Leader,  Anne  D.  Hallock,  supo^ 
visor  of  drawing  and  art,  Bridgeport 

Music — Leader,  Benjamin  Jepson. 
supervisor  of  music.  New  Haven.  ADnual 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Public  School 
Music  Teachers'  Association,  with  dii- 
cussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  the  schools. 

Right  here  it  might  be  worth  whil 
to  state  that  Mr.  Jepson  is  considered 
remarkable    music    supervisor.    In  t 
afternoon,  in  Woolsey  Hall,  the  beaut' 
music    hall    connected    with   Yale  J 
versity,  he  conducted  a  class  in  aJ 
reading,    dictation,   and   the  sindv 
patriotic  songs,  with  a  thousand  cn^' 
from  the  four  upper  grades  of  thf 
Haven   Grammar   Schools.     Thos 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present 
occasion   were  enabled    to   realiz 
remarkable  work  can  be  done  in 
of  music  with  public  school  chU 

Penmanship — Leader,  Harry  ' 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  "ifey 
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Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  department 
of  philosophy  of  Columbia  Univeraity, 
is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Monday  afternoons  at  Prattflnstitute, 
Brooklyn.  The  j[eneral  subject  of  the 
course  is  the  ''Philosophy  of  Education." 
The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  to 
be  discussed:  "Aims  in  Education/' 
•*The  Schools  as  an  Institution,"  '*The 
Philosophy  of  the  Curriculum,"  "Types 
and  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Discipline." 

The  death  of  Prin.  Andrew  J.  White- 
side, of  Public  School  No.  69,  on  October 
24,  will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  the  qusdity  of  the  work  which 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  Whiteside  was  a  graduate  of  Public 
School  No.  32,  and  later  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  City  College.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  to  teach  in  Public  School 
No.  35.  Later  he  became  vice-principal 
of  Public  School  No.  3,  then  principal 
of  Public  School  No.  8.  and  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  his  deatn  he  was  principal 
of  public  School  No.  69. 

Mr.  Whiteside  was  deeply  interested 
in  Uie  welfare  of  the  members  of  his 

Profession,  and  was  president  of  the 
eachers'  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Teachere'  Mutual 
Benefit  Association. 

Lunches  for  Pupils. 

Teachers  in  five  of  the  public  schools 
located  in  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City,  are  providing  luncheons  for 
the  younger  cnildren.  Crackers  and 
milk  are  served,  and  one  cent  is  charged 
for  the  meal. 

The  work  is  being  conducted  by  Dis- 
trict Supt.  Julia  Richman,  with  the  aid 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
schools. 


The  luncheons  are  distributed  >t  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning,  or  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Board  of  E^ducation  Meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education,  on  October  24,  the  Build- 
ing Committee  offered  a  resolution  re- 
questinp:  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  be  authorized  to  issue 
corporate  stock  to  the  amount  of  $5,- 
000,000;  $3,000,000  immediately,  and 
the  balance  before  January  1,  1907. 

In  offering  this  resolution  the  Commit- 
tee stated  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
for  erection  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings  and  improvements  were  being 
rapidly  depleted,  and  that  the  sum 
namea  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
their  work. 

The  estimate  was  based  on  the  follow- 
ing schedule;  to  finish  and  equip  build- 
ings now  in  course  of  construction, 
$1,840,980;  for  the  letting  of  contracts 
for  buUdings,  the  plans  ana  specifications 
of  which  were  partly  or  wholly  com- 
plete, $3,331,245;  for  the  letting  of 
contracts  for  improvements  and  altera- 
tions on  buildings  already  completed, 
$1,240,000.  Of  the  last  item  $555,000 
was  for  Manhattan,  $350,000  for  Brook- 
lyn, and  $335,000  for  the  Bronx.  The 
figures  of  the  schedule  were  based  on  the 
cost  of  like  work  done  last  year. 

A  resolution,  offered  at  a  previous 
meeting  by  Mr.  Aldcroftt,  that  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  be  re- 
quested to  appropriate  $300,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship  for  the  New  York 
Nautical  School,  was  laid  over  until  the 
next  meeting,  as  was  also  a  resolution 
requesting  tne  Board  of  Health  to 
refrain   from   performing  operations  on 


pupils  during   ^be  time  the  achoc 
in  session 

An  offer  of  Mr.  DeWitt  Clinton 
to  present  to  the  Board  of  Edueat 
New  York  the  original  copy  of  th 
amble  and  resolution  adopted  b 
trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society 
tive  to  the  death  of  its  late  prai 
DeWitt  Clinton,  was  accepted  b 
Board.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  grands 
DeWitt  Clinton. 

The  Board  took  favorable  action 
a  report  of  the  Committee  on  O 
Buildings,  which  favored  giuntin 
Brooklyn  Teachers  Association  tl 
of  certain  rooms  in  various  public  i 
buildings  for  holding  its  meetings. 
Committee  stated  tnat  this  cone 
had  been  reached  after  listening  i 
arguments  of  the  Association,  ai 
sented  by  Lyman  A.  Best,  and  wen 
convinced  that  the  courees  of  stud; 
lectures  offered  by  the  Association  ' 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  tei 
in  their  work. 

A  decision  of  the  Board  which  hai 
awaited  with  considerable  interest 
regard  to  the  nomination  by  the  Bo 
Superintendents  of  Harry  F.  Ton 

Srincipal  of  the  Curtis  High  Sdic 
few  Brifi^hton,  S.  I.  For  tne  cons 
tion  of  this  item  the  Board  passei 
executive  session  and  after  a  prot 
discussion  approved  the  nomuiatii 
a  close  vote. 

The  Board  adopted  a  resolutioi 
sented  by  Mr.  Aoams  approving 
for  a  new  l  ;hool  building  to  be  kno 
Public  School  No.  66.  The  plant 
vide  for  thirty-six  class-rooms,  tw< 
kindergarten  rooms,  a  large  auditorh 
the  ground  floor,  a  playground  o 
roof,  and  baths  in  the  basement. 


New  High  School  Text-Book 


Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

By  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Cloth.  i2mo.  xviii-+-432  pages, 
jfi.io,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  ctrcful  rcrision,  with  many  changes,  correc- 
tions and  additions,  of  Professor  Carpenter's  well-known  "Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition"  (first  and  second  high  school 
courses).  It  contains  all  the  material  necessary  for  secondary 
school  work  in  this  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  best  tested  and 
soundest  principles  of  theory  and  practice. 


English  Grammar 

By  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER.  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

A  complete  revision  of  **  Principles  of  English  Grammar." 
The  present  volume  is  less  difficult,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
first  year  high  school  pupils.  The  exercises  are  full  and  carefully 
graded,  and  the  text  itself  is  clear,  definite,  and  suggestive. 


Exposition  in  Class-Room  Practice 

By  THEODORE  C.  MITCHILU  Boys'  High  Scl 
Brooklyn,  and  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER.  Prof< 

of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Colu; 

University,  New  York  City.     i2mo.     Cloth. 

373  pages.    70  cents,  net. 

This  book  covers  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  exposition  tc 
carried  on  in  secondary  school  work.  By  the  use  of  an  abun 
of  illustrative  material  and  numerous  exercises,  a  thoroui^h  t 
standing  of  the  various  phases  of  explanation  is  developed. 

First  Book  in  Latin 

By  ALEXANDER  J.  INGLIS,  Instructor  in  L 
Horace  Mann  High  School,  and  VIRGIL  PRE 
MAN,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  High  Sd 
Teachers  College.  i2mo.  Cloth.  301  pi 
60  cents,  net. 

The  sixty-five  lessons  comprising  this  book  provid 
adequate  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Cassar.  Among  the  in 
ant  features  are  the  gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  i 
tion  and  syntax  ;  the  introduction  of  connected  reading,  cons 
of  a  simplified  form  of  Cxsar,  and  conversational  lessons  bts 
this  reading. 
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Varioxis  contracts  awarded  by  the 
committees  on  sites,  finance,  and  build- 
ings,  were  approved. 

The  University  School  of 
Pedagogy. 

Fellowships  and  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  in  the  University  School 
of  Pedagogy,  of  New  York  University, 
to  the  following  students: 

Mr.  Clayton  C.  Kohl,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Archibald  F.  Peaks,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Fred- 
erick G.  Waide,  of  Ontario,  Canada;  Dr. 
Paul  Radosavljevich,  of  Obrez,  Sla- 
Yonia;  Miss  L.  Elizabeth  Judge,  of 
Tyler,  Texas;  Miss  Alice  T.  Bennett,  of 
Springfield,  Missouri;  Miss  Alice  E.  Put- 
ney, of  Everett,  Massachxisetts;  Miss 
Laura  C.  Browning,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
Mr.  T.  E.  Kavanagh,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Caroline  H.  Lawrence,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Flynn,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  Helen  F.  Doherty,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  Miss  Clara  Levy,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Mr.  C.  A.  Loughran,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Lee,  New 
York  City. 

A  new  course  has  been  oiganized  this 
year  in  the  Education  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, which  is  largely  attended.  The 
course  is  a  thirty-hour  course^  and  stu- 
dents will  receive  credit  for  it  towards 
their  degrees.  The  course  is  given  by 
Dr.  M.  W.  Barr,  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  Feeble-minded  at  Elwyn,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Femald,  Superintendent 
of  the  State  School  for  Feeble-minded, 
Waverly,  Mass.;  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnstone, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
Feeble-minded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.;  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnson,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  School  for  Feeble- 
minded at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Gulick,  Director  of  Physical 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New 
York  City,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director 
of  Manual  Training  and  Drawing  in  Man- 


hattan and  the  Bronx;  Dr.  Elias  G. 
Brown,  Director  of  Special  Schools  for 
backward  children,  in  New  York  City, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  .M.  Balliet,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Pedagogy.  This  is  the 
first  attempt  to  give  such  a  course  in  a 
university.  A  special  circular  is  issued 
describing  the  course,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Dean  Balliet. 

A  new  course  has  also  been  oiganized 
in  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School 
Mathematics.  It  is  given  by  Professor 
Arthur  Schultze,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  of  New  York  City.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  school  will  be  the  largest 
in  recent  years.  There  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  proper,  and 
in  the  undergraduate  department,  known 
as  the  Collegiate  Division,  over  700 
teachers.  The  School  of  Pedagogy  re- 
quires a  college  degree  as  a  condition  of 
matriculation  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
Other  students  are  registered  as  special 
students. 

The  Tree  Lectures. 

The  attendance  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  free  lecture  courses  which  are  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation totaled  over  82.000.  This  is  a  de- 
cided increase  over  the  numbers  during 
the  like  period  last  year. 

Of  the  total  attendance  26,857  was  in 
Manhattan;  12,529  in  the  Bronx;  26,- 
830  in  Brooklyn,  and  4,162  in  Richmond, 
while  in  Queens  the  attendance  was 
11,730. 

There  is  still  room,  however,  for  a 
large  increase. 

Among  the  courses  to  which  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  supervisor  of  lec- 
tures, is  calling  the  especial  attention  of 
teachers  and  others  who  desire  to  do 
some  really  thoro  work,  are  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Beard's  course  of  twenty-eight  lec- 
tures on  ** Modem  European  History," 
and   the   course   of   thirty   lectures   on 


"English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  by  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Sykes, 
of  Teachers  College. 

Both  the  courses  are  of  suflScient  length 
to  permit  these  two  most  able  lecturers 
to  treat  their  subjects  thoroly.  To 
those  who  attend  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  lectures,  and  pass  satisfac- 
tory examinations,  Columbia  Universitv 
and  the  Department  of  Education  will 
issue  certificates.  Dr.  Beard's  couree 
is  delivered  at  Public  School  No.  165, 
at  108th  Street,  near  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
on  Wednesday  evenings. 

Professor  Sykes'  course  is  held  in  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  on  Thuraday 
evenings. 

Other  courses  of  special  interest  are 
the  following:  "The  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion," by  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield,  Librarian, 
Columbia  University;  eight  lectures  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  at  New  York  Public 
Library,  103  West  135th  Street. 

"Great  Writers  of  Modem  France," 
by  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  of  Columbia 
University;  six  lectures  on  Thundav 
evenings,  at  Public  School  No.  46,  156th 
Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue. 

Two  splendid  courses  in  Electricity 
are  those  given  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ker,  of 
the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  on 
''The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering,"  on  Saturday  evenings, 
at  Public  School  No.  165,  108th  Street, 
near  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  by  Mr. 
Theodore  I.  Jcnes  on  "Telephone  En- 
gineering," given  on  Saturday  evenings 
at  St.  Bartholomew's^Lyceum  Hall,  205 
East  Forty-second  Street. 

Gymnastics  for  Teachers. 

Gymnasium  classes  for  teachers  have 
been  started  at  the  following  schools  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens: 

Brooklyn. — Manual  Training  High 
School — Seventh    Avenue,    Fourth    and 


There  will  hardly  be  a  city  visited  by  the  ENGLISH  TEACHERS  where  the 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

HOLDEN  PERFECT  SEU^-BINDERS 
HOLDEN    TRANSPARENT    PAPER 

Will    not  be   found   In    CONSTANT    USE 

KEEP  I  HE  BOOKS  PROTECT  ED -And  Double  their  Length 

of  Life,  thus  Creating  a  Saving  Each  Tear. 

KEEP    THE    BOOKS  CLEAN-And  Promote  Hygiene  in  the 

School-Room,  thus  Lessening  the  Dangers  of  Spreading  Con- 
tagious Diseases  by  transferring  Soiled  Books. 


THINK  OF  IT  I     2000  School  Boards  Have  Admitted  that  our  Reasoning 
and  our  Claims  Are  Substantiated  by  Actual  Results!     ::    Investigate  Impartially 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


G.  W.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD*  MASS. 


M,  C.  HOLDEN,  Secretary 
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Catarrh 

Whether  it  is  of  the  nose,  throat,  stomadi, 
bowels,  or  more  delicate  organs,  catarrh  la 
always  debilitating  and  shoald  never  lail  of 
attention. 

It  is  a  discharge  from  the  maooas  mem* 
brane  when  kept  in  a  state  of  inflammatloD 
by  an  impure,  commonly  scrofulous,  con- 
dition of  the  blood. 

Hood'sSarsaparilla 

Cures  all  forms  of  catarrh,  radically  and 
permanently  —  it  remoyes  the  cause  and 
overcomes  all  the  effects.    Get  Hood's. 


Pftt.D«o.»,lMB. 

ThtTodd  Adjustable  Hand  Loom 

Boffs." 

TODD  &  TODD, 

IrwMtori  ana  Manufacturert 
6l6  8oath3rd8t.,         :    MIIHSAPOLIS.  mm. 


In  Chicago. 

Fred  M.  Sargent,  director  of  the  normal 
extension  department  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Chica^go,  reports  a  most 
encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  attending  the  courses  provided 
by  the  department.  There  are  many 
more  classes  this  year  than  last.  Thus 
far  this  year  the  most  popular  courses 
are  those  in  art  and  music,  with  French 
and  manual  training  not  far  behind. 
Within  a  month  Mr.  Sargent  hopes  to 
have  more  than  3,800  teachers  enrolled. 


Manual  Traming 

Benches*  Tools, 
Drawing  Tables,  etc. 


Get  the  Bemia  standard.   Catalogue  fret 

A.  L.  Bemis 

Wareaatar*      •     •     •     •      •      liaaa. 


No  Rest  Night  or  Day. 

With   Irritating  Skin   Humob — Hair 

Began  to  Fall  Out — Wonderful 

Result  prom  Cuticubi.  Rem^ 

DIES. 

"About  the  latter  part  of  July  my 
whole  body  began  to  itch.  I  did  not 
take  much  notice  of  it  at  fint»  but  it  be- 

fm  to  get  worse  all  the  time,  and  then 
began  to  get  uneasy  and  tried  all  kinds 
of  baths  and  other  remediea  that  were 
recommended  for  skin  humors,  but  I  be- 
came worse  all  the  time.  My  hair  b^gan 
to  fall  out  and  my  scalp  itched  all  the 
time.  Especially  at  nignt,  just  as  soon 
as  I  would  get  in  bed  and  get  warm,  my 
whole  body  would  begin  to  itch,  and  my 
finger  nails  would  keep  it  irritated,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  could  not  rest 
night  or  day.  A  friend  asked  me  to  ^ 
the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  I  did,  and 
the  first  application  helped  me  wonder- 
fully. For  about  four  weeks  I  would 
take  a  hot  bath  every  night  and  then 
apply  the  Cuticura  Ointment  to  my 
whole  body,  and  I  kept  gettme  better, 
and  by  the  time  I  used  four  Dozes  of 
Cuticura  I  was  entirely  cured  and  my 
hair  stopped  falling  out.  D.  E.  Blanken- 
ship.  319  N.  Del.  Street,  Indianapolis, 
October^27,  ,1906." 


ship, 
Ind. 


At  this  season,  when  the  question  of 
school  heating  and  ventilation  is  being 
faced  by  school  boards,  the  following  fig- 
ures compiled  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Waters,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, may  be  of  interest. 

For  the  purpose  Mr.  Waters  selected 
two  buildings  of  similar  size.  One,  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  built  in  1889,  is 
heated  by  what  is  called  the  direct  and 
indirect  radiation  system.  The  other, 
the  Fulton  School,  built  in  1894,  is  heated 
by  the  indirect  radiation  svstem.  In 
the  former,  the  cost  of  installation  was 
$13,715;  in  the  latter,  $6,080.  The 
system,  in  addition  to  its  saving  in  cost, 
has  proved  more  satisfactory. 

Other  schools  in  which  this  system  is  . 
used  are:  Racine  High  School,  Racine,  j 
Wis.;  South  Street  School,  Fitchburg,' 
Mass.;  and  Perry  High  School,  Perry,* 
N.  Y.  In  all  these  places  the  plants 
were  installed  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Company  of  Boston. 

WiUiam  H.  Ives. 

An  important  change  in  the  ranks  of 
bookmen  is  brought  to  light  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  William  H  Ives 
for  the  past  four  years  manager  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  has  resigned  to  become 
a  managing  director  of  the  house  of 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Ives  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
known  men  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional publishing  business.  He  has 
accomplished  remarkable  results  not 
only  m  the  East  but  also  in  State 
campaigns  in  the  West  and  South. 
His  record  as  a  manager,  is  one  of  which 
any  man  may  well  be  proud.  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  such  an  able  and 
skilful  director  of  the  office  so  lone  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Smytn,  who 
has  retired  from  active  service  after  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  book  field. 

Mr.  Ives  was  graduated  from  Syra- 
cuse University  in  the  class  of  1891,  and 
at  once  made  teaching  his  profession,  | 
for  several  years  being  connected  with 
Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken.  Mean- 
ivhile  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar. 
[n  1896  Mr.  Ives  entered  the  publishing 
field  with  The  Macmillan  Company, 
which  was  just  beginning  the  develop- 
nfient  of  an  educational  list.  During 
the  first  six  years  of  his  connection  with 
that  house  he  was  actively  engaged  as 
an  agent  in  the  Metropolitan  District, 
and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where 

he  made  an  enviable  record.  In  1903  U/IT  TTAM  B  JfriUirTiyc 
he  received  the  merited  appointment  of  WIl-1-lAlil  K.  «l  1!. N  H  1 1^ » 
manager  of  the  Educational  Department  851  and  8S8  Slztli  Ave^  NEW  YORK 


BEST  DICTIONARIES 

SnglUh-OtermtLn  and  Germmn-KnglUh 
nueffel-Schmldt-Taiiffer, 

8  vols.,  half  leather,  $5.» 
Thlcme-Preusser,  8  Yola  ,  half  leather, 

bound  in  one,   4.S 

Frenoh.Engliah  and  KngliMh- French 
aifton  &  Orimaux,  %  yoIb.,  half  leather, 

eacTI  yolnme,   4.70 

Spanish' EnglUh  ana  EnglUh-SpanUh 
Lopes  y  Bensley,  8  toIp.,  bonnd  in  one, 
half  leather, 
BEST 
facilities  for  snpplyina 
American  Qerman 

English       BOOKS     Italian 
French  SiMtni^ 

Putzffer's  Historiacher  Bchnl-AtLis. 
Glofth, 
With  ExuBTliah  Introdnction  and 
German-Engbah  Gloasary.  cloth, 
net,|l.8S.    Bfaihnff  price, 
Schmidt.  Shakespeare  Lexicon.  2  toIs. 

Halfmor.   (InEnslish).   Net,  8.00 
Thorndlke,  Edncational  Psyoholofy, 
Cloth,  net  ILsa    Mailing  priee, 
Victor,  German  Pronnnciation.  c^oth, 

JUST  OUT 
STIBLB*S       Large      Hand-Atlas     off 
Modem  Qeography,  New  Edition. 
100  Maps  and  Index,  half  mor.,  15.00 

CaUMioguea  Fre0    CorreagMnOfnun  SoiicUea 

LEMCKE.  O  BUECHN£R 

EstabliBhtd  over  Fifty  Yean 

11   Eaat    17th  St.,  New  York  City 


7.00 


1.00 


1.^ 


1.6S 
040 


FRENCH '"SSr 

==1^=^    FirTEACHIMFKMi 


are  nsed  eyerywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination 


*thmay  bch-ue  who^bsomc  men  scy. 
I^mOiUn  be  hrue^whe^helmen  sa^y:" 

PUBUC^SPtHIOH 

endorsesiJSlo.SeLpoIio.--  \ 
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imnVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  PEDACOSV 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washimgton  Squake,  New  Yoric  Gitv 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Oifers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physicil 
Educition,  Science  of  Eduotion,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  SpecUJ 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leadini^ 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22,  BuUetin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean* 
New  Yow,  Aug.  16, 190&. 


Dr.  N.  P.  Glasoe,  &  raembeir  of  the 
Faculty  of  St.  Olaf  College  at  North- 
field,  Minn.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  eoUege  to  be  built  b^  the  United 
Norwegian  Church  of  America,  for  which 
th&  cornerstone  was  laid  at  Manito  Fark^ 
Spokane,  October  7. 


Two  i\€W  Books  of 
Stories  /or  Children 

For  the  Cliildren's  Hour 

A  collection  of  old  and  new  storiea, 
delightfully  told  by  Carolyn  S. 
fiAiLEY  and  Clara  M*  Lewis.  By 
far  the  most  notable  book  of  this 
character  recently  published.  IHua* 
trated  and  handsomely  bound, 
Prke,  $t.50 

A  Kmdergarteii  Story  Book 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxib 

Of  this.  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  says^ 
"I  know  of  no  equally  simple,  varied 
and  interesting  collection  of  storieti 
for  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  six,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  *A  Kindergarten  Story  Book ' 
may  rapidiy  win  the  popularity  that 
it  merits." 

Price,  cloth,  $0,50 


In  preparation:  RHYMES  FOR 
LITTLE  HANDS.  By  Maud  Burn- 
HAM.  AbookofimportancetoallKin- 
dergartners,  Mothers  and  Primary 
Teachers* 


Milton  Brad  ley  Company 

Publishers  Springfield,  Mass* 

In  Itrfc    InlDii    hijlriilphi«    ilHinti    Sin  FrtiElm 


Stfld  t^r  KIHQERGARTEN  REVIEW  PmiKM  Cirtslar 


Mn  Fo5ter*s  Success. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal 
pays  this  tribute  to  the  International 
Corrpspondence  schools^ 

"Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabi- 
nets have  no  maj^ical  power  to  make  a 
Bcholar,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  Daniel 
Webster  said  it. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr,  T.  J.  Fos- 
ter, a  civil  and  mining  engineer  of  na- 
tional repute,  ran  a  weekly  paper  near 
Potts ville,  which  was  devoted  to  mines 
and  mining*  Each  week  he  used  several 
I  columns  in  elucidating  problems  in  ma- 
th** mat  lea*  geology,  and  in  natural  philos- 
ophy, which  are  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  and  management  of  mines. 
The  oxten5ive  clientele  he  secured  caused 
him  to  think,  and  lo,  an  original  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  educational 
ideas  was  born.  He  named  it  the 
"Sc  rant  on  International  Corrt^pondence 
School."  It  has  grown  from  the  columns 
of  a  small  country  weekly  until  in  its 
ramifications  it  has  students  all  over  the 
world,  and  its  graduates  are  numbered 
by  thf*  thoyaandi.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  value  of  Mr,  Fos- 
ter's id**as.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  its 
graduates  in  civil,  mining,  and  electrical 
engineering,  as  architects,  as  mine  mana- 
trers,  as  chemists,  and  In  the  various 
branches  taught,  more  than  hold  their 
own  wnth  the  graduates  of  the  best  tech- 
nical schools.  The  second  is  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  imitators. 

Next  Tuesday  will  be  celebrated  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
and  a  grand  banquet  and  reunion  will  be 
held,  and  a  multitude  will  rise  up  and 
call  Mr.  Foster  blessed.  Among  the 
sneakers  will  be  President  Mitchell,  be^ 
eides  a  large  number  of  those  who  hold 
positions  of  honor  and  trust,  due  solely 
and  alone  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school.  If  ever  a  man  deserved  the 
honor,  the  esteem,  and  respect  of  the 
000 r,  ambitious  youth,  that  man  is 
Thomas  J.  Foster. 


HMER&AMEND 

205-211  Tblrd  Ave^  New  Ifocir 

Chemicals*  Cliemlcal  ApparatnSp 

Pbysical  Apparatus,  Sden- 

tific  Instnunents. 


Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 

EXCLaSlVELT  ADOPTID  BT  THE 
HEW  TDHZ  BOARD  OF  El>0CATtOl 


HOW  &EADY 


Price  11.35 


An  Eye  Insurance  Policy.  Each  pack- 
age Murine  Eye  Tonic  Insures  Eye  Com- 
fort—Eye Health— Eye  Beauty, 


Uuc  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Shorthand 


rtPKriAL  vKATrnvM: 


Forty  FsiRiinnttnc;  I^xsuns,  KimpLy  Graded^ 


3.  Wordif  and  Si'i](r[icvii  in  th^  Hrat  Left^HJii 

4,  ]tU!jlne.\>L  Ltf Iters  froin  tli£  7tL  Le<^son. 

"The  mon  iwichnl>ic  text  I  have  ever  fle«ii 
^  «  .  ,  dcif.^H  n{jt  rontaiii  a  superthmua  tJilnc." 
— P,  B,  >f.  I*ctffr$.  Mantini  Training  HiohUchttot, 
jLantnn  CUtt,  Mo. 

Shkcial  npFKR:  Examination  copy  to  Teachnra 
atMJ  £^chooLd  05u,  po?itpuLd. 

TU[AL  1,RS.^0N   FREK 
iNic  ntHim  A  SCBi.  3t  UnF«n  Sqiiri,  Mm  Tork 


The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kinderg&rtners 

Refutar  and   Eztenaion  Coursos 

MK%.  MARIA  KKAUft  AOELTE 

Satvl  Smn  Remd*    Central  Parll  W«61 

fgik^SttmmU  Ktw  York  Citr 


An  Article  of  Cenuine  Merit. 

Tn  IhiH  af^o  of  ^hams;  it  l^  pleasant  to 
mc4't  wilh  an  article  of  j*:nnuine  miTit. 
Surh  an  imi'  is  fUenn'H  Sulphur  Soap,  a 
rempdy  for  dUeasew  of  the  skin^  and  a 
beaut ifier  of  the  complexion.  All  the 
]advuntHiris  derived  from  sulphur  }»alh« 
KTv  fimfcrfed  by  the  usse  of  this  inex- 
pensive substitute.  The  ladies  spi*ak  of 
it  in  the  hii^heaf  terrns  as  a  means  of  noft- 
eninf!  and  whitening  the  akin.  The 
reeommendation  of  physicians  has  been 
frequently  cited  in  its  behalf,  and  testi- 
monials from  H'spectable  sources  would 
seem  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  possesses  rlaims  upon  public  confidence 
of  the  most  pofsitive  kind.  Merely  re- 
garded as  an  adjunet  of  the  bath  and 
toilet,  it  is  ver>-  desirable  and  as  a  remedy 
for  eruptions.'  irritation,  and  abrasions 
of  the  cuticle  it  takes  high  rank. 


KPHt  and  Revltfa  far  l>[«v««r  «■<  0^114 

una.  Wiwai.nv>  no^Tmiin  htbitf  Ilu  bwn  iu«d 
r«r  OVRR  FTFTY  TEARB  hw  lin.LI01f8  OF  MOTEi- 
FRH  lot  THRra   CHTLDaiir  WOILB  TKBTHlIfG 

wifM    PKRPRCT  suoosaa.     It   aq<^TiER   Ihe 

CHILD,  HOFl'EKa  thi  OUUb.  ALLATB  ALL  FAllf. 
__    _„_.„        ■    (or 

U« 

_ tlofithtn^ 

Brmih'^    AadtAkvaaalliBr  kliid,T«witr-aTAa«iteB 


OUaRS  WIND  rOI  to,  tnd  1i  l^bft  bt*i  miiftdf  I 
niAllRHCEA.  Bold  bj  AnmaitU  in  trer;  parlot  t 
wnrld.    B«  tart  tn  uk  lor  ■^Hn.  Wtntlaw^i  tlofitht 


EvvrrthiCE  needed  in  tba  Labotttoiy, 
tilaaa  Dlowinr  done  on  the  prrmim 
Uetalware  Maaufacturiikff  Depart* 
ment  in  the  House. 


JOY  LINE, 

OP&aATlKO  FQUE  LIffea  BXTWEKH 

New  Yorfc  aad  New  Eoglttri 

Flnt-Clata  PataroE^f ,  Kxpreaa  and 
BAITAS    ALWAYS    THE    I<0^ 


BOSTON 

(v|»  Fr^ivldeooe  or  Fall  Blwr.) 
VALL  KITEB,  DIrvet  ftto»B«r. 
PB4|?IDENCB,  DlriHSt  8te«]a«T. 
SYEKT    WEEK     DAY    AT    ^     F. 


A  TWKnTV-FOUE  UQUE  SEA  ¥SIF« 
EVEKY      TUESDAY,     THUBSDAT, 
UKDAYt    •    P*     M. 


PBIDOfiPOBT   DlFHt* 
For  Fnifbt  Oalj. 
EYEBY    IVBEK    ]>AT    At    «    P* 


Fniiii  Plan  Tl  ta4  Wk¥i.. 
font  0«tkiuiii*  Bi.,  H. 
FLn.t-frLti«  a«Ti««;  Utctnt  i 

For  InforflUMloa  «ddi««ft 

JOY    f^TEABtSHlP    OOMPAIVT, 

Fitr  W  <N«wi.  E.  a,.  fl«v  Torli. 

TelapboDfl,  BOO  OrolwnS* 


A.  0.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

GFBeutiJiT3m«i>i>*ratiu«at«Joffii*  iboiild  b«la 
th«  juuidt  of  a.U  pettouM  that  ooiit«mp]*U  t)«|^ 
mm  QfuiTimtiiim  Pu«ph«nnli*, 

Bpaldtntr'a  tfTTanaiium  appavmtafl  la  l 
t0  »D7  iuMi«:  It  ii  rollr  ffoanaieM  fr«e  L  _  . 
d«f^ti  4ithei-  i>F  matenU  Of  irorlnxkaaBblp.  Aftf 
part  hreakinff  througb  taah  d«f«ct  will  IM  F^ 
pla^i^d  j^mti^  &t  any  tinw.  Thil  iiMBM^FOW 
ft^Aififtt  the  purchase  of  in! aHot  ffooda.  WBiM 
jpou  ^r&  buy  in  a  ffyDiuafliamAppamiU,  piAMOi 
on  an  erinikl  hfn^is  of  qtublit^,  mud  OQf  iwir**  wQI 
MTDTR  mn  vndnctMa^rvi.  Alio,  r»ineimbfr  ww  cbil 
nttg9  oom^riRon  and  will  be  a  lad  to  mbllUi  Ml^ 
pipt  hi  iiPT  time  iti  oompeltlioB. 

Ai  G.  Sp&ldlng  d  Bros. 

LKTteit  maiLofftotiir^m  in  th«  world  of 
ath]«Mo  ffooda, 
Gjmiw^mak  Salei  D«pu-tm«nt  apd 


RaaderB  will  confer  a  f  atot  hj  i 
jiigTH£ School  Journal  wtienc 
cAting  with  advertisen. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRADE  DIRECTORY 

of  Publishers  of  School  Books,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  School  Supplies  and  Equipment.  This  will  be  a  great  conven- 
ience to  subscribers  in  sending  orders.  When  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information  by  mentioning  The  School 
Journal  every  time  you  write  you  will  get  special  attention.  Two  lines,  one  year,  $5.00,  each  additional  line,  |2.00  Reg* 
In  The  Journal  are  entitled  to  one  line  under  two  classifications.    Additional  lines,  $2.00  a  year. 


u'ar  advertisers  in 
5chool  Book  Hubllshers 


School  Supplies. 


Pens*  PendlSt  and  Ink, 


W.R.  JenklOH,  New  York 

Majmard,  llierrlll  *  Co., 
Baker  A  Taylor  Co.,  '* 

American  Rook  Co., 

N.  Y.,  rin..  rhiCHcro.  Ho^ton. 
Atlanta,  San  FmnciBCO,  Cal.  j  Merritt  &  Co. 
Unlveriilty  Publlithlikf;  Co. 


<i/  alst,  «/rtr./fftf.flrdi«,  lUjok  t.V»rar«,    ]  I >lx»n  Crucible  Co.,  ^    ^^^^^    ^  ^ 


Schools. 

I  niTvmtty  of  CUicag^o  Vr^nn, 

Chicago,  111. 

New  YorkUiilverHity,    New  York 

>'.  Aiii«*rican  <i3'iiinaHtir  i;ni«>a, 

Milwankee,  Wia. 

icajro  &  N.  Y  j  '  lirouklya,  N.  Y. :  ^***«  rnivornlty.  New  Havf'ii.Conii. 

Philadelpliia,  L'a*  '  Speueeriun  Pen  Co.,         Now  York  j  K  r  an  s  Seminary  for    Kinder. 

Tf  "S"?  ■'"■""•"".*5.*^"'\  .  Bunde  A  l'pm«*y«r,  J         _  ...  .  '     jsartneni.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.,  boat  on,  and  Now  Orleans  .     "      r  «  •- piut-j «  r.  _ 


r harts,  Flag^,  .Va/«<,  r;/o/»M,    '^'l^.    K-*-...K^««ir  r.-„  i«™''*   vLI;  \wt 
itii  i»£i»  Bairle  r«*ncll  Co.  New  York 

"•      .  K.  Faber  New  York 

American  8ch«>ol   Fnmlture  Co.  ;  ^,.  „.  lli|;tr|»s  &  Co. 

Chicaflro&N.  Y  |  ^^  i 


.Milwaukee,  Win. 


Qymnastlc  Apparatus. 


TiL?Vfu«V""J!!  £?;.-     ^' Jii'v.'lii    K«««l««»rSlate  CU,.,  Pen  Ar»r.vl.  Ta.  '■  A.  G.  Spalding  *  Bro*.. 


;  Pitman  A  Soiia, 
Thompson, 
Hovi^hton, 


New  York 


Chicopoe  Fall«»,  Mas** 


..         "".      .^vj.  -w«.    Todfl&Todd,   Minneapiiliu,  .\linn. !  „^    .♦♦  .l  *,   *  "I'^'JIF*^  ?aii.j,  Mass 
1,  Brown  &  Co.,   UcMton  .  .      ^^  V,.  A.  •  Vr.   ■  M«rrltt  A  <'o.,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  Miflllu  A  Co..  •^*    *^»n»Kan  Co..        (Chicago,  111.  j 

*'        liO0ion,  N.  Y.,  Cbi.    H  old  en  Patent  Book  Co  v«t  <:o.,     I  ChaftS. 


^l*""**-^*'^'*-  ^^^^-    American  School  Farnltare  Co.. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,       .  ,  ,  ,,        !  New  York,  Chioajco 

SprinsheM,  MaBii.  i  silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

li«>stoD  and  N.  Y. 


Glun  A  Co., 

D.  C.   ^eathACo..    **       *' 

8Urer,  Burdett  A  Co.,  * 

B.  F«  J(»bnaon  PublUhinf;  Co., 

itiehuiond,  Ya. 
A.  Flanaipftu  Co., 
J.  II.  Lippln<-ottCo..X>hilade)phia 
Dar Id  McKay,  '*  j  A  m. School  Fami^n'o '  o. 

■""-""'"'"'"' 8;ri„«Ma.M....i  A.  F.»..»««.c •Lu..,o.lU.j  Teacher.' Agencle.. 

Sadler.Rowe  Co.,   Baltiiuortf ,  Md  ' 


8 'kboards,  Cray  oii««  Erasers. 

American  Sch.  Furniture  Co.. 

i  New  York,  Chicago. 


Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Sprinutield,  Mhhh. 

Maps*  Olobes,  etc. 


ITnlverNlty  of  Peun.,        Phila..  I*a. 
New  Ha^ctn  Scli«i<»l  ofCiymnafttics 
New  navetn.  Conn. 

Miscellaneous. 

PearM*  Soap. 
MrlntoKh  Stereoptlcon. 
Afollaii  Co. 
Cut  Icura. 

C(»tri'll  A  I.i'onurd. 
Vux  Kofifi  &  TiniuK. 
Ci«>rlui*d  Mc-naen. 
Ui>rli<*k*«»  food. 


Dialogs*  Recitations,  etc. 

A.  $.  BarneK  it  Co.,  Ni:>w  York 

Forcifirn  Booksellers 
Lemcke  and  Buerbner, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


Kindergarten  Material. 

Milton  Bradley  Ct>.. 

Spi'in^rnolil,  MaH<;. 

.  Records,  Blanks,  Stationery 

,  American  Mchool  Furniture  Co. 

New  York.  Ghicauo. 


nineralS.  i  p^^t,  T«*acherK'A|:ency.New  Yoift 

!  K.  K.  Howell,       WashinKlon,  I).  C.  =  K«>Uokk'k  Teaehern'  Aicency, 


Uictionarles  &  Cyclopedias.  1     ^^„„^,  ^.^^^^j^^  5^^^,,^, 

Phlla.  ■ 


!  "  Now  York 

Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. :  j.  c.  Kookweii, 

Klmer  A  Amend,  N.  Y.  '  Alb.Tt  Teach.  .%K'«y    Chicai^o,  IB. 

.  finllock  A  CreiiHhaw.  IMiUa.  '  Alb»ny  Teach.  Aic'cy.  Albany,N.  Y. 

c^k^Al  n^ii.  Finber*!*  Teachem*  Af^ncy, 

School  Bells.  j  Bos.ton.  MaM. 

American  Scuoul  Furniture  Co..    fisirk  TeHchera*  Agency, 
New  York,  Ohicaso  ('bi( 


J.  B.  I^lppincott  Oo., 
Lomcke  and  Bnecbner, 


American  School  Furniture  Co., 


K^l'^v^-L-  V  V  ^^^  ^ •*'*''  Chicago 

new  lorK,  iM.  X.     Hammacber,  *»chlemnier  &  Co., 

Vow  York 

Book  Covers.  :  R.  H.  Sheldon  a  VO.,  Chioaso.  lU. 

'  Todd  tt  Todd,    Minneapoli*.  Minn. 

Holdeo  Book  Cover  Co.,  Mack  A  Co..  Kooh^Hter.  N.  Y. 

Sprinfffleld,  Mum.  i  A.  L.  BemU,  Worcester.  MaHH. 


School  Furniture. 

American  Sch.  Fur.  Co..        N.  V. 
Ilancy  School  Furniture  <'o. . 

(IrAnd  Kapids,  Mi>*h. 

Insurance. 

Haae.  Mutual  Life 

Sprlnfrflold,  Masf. 


1iicat?o,  III. 
Fink  Teacheni*  Agencieii. 

Boston,  New  York,  (lilcat  o 
Tonrnto.   Lofi   AnireUn 
The  School  Bulletin  Agency, 

Syracn.se,  N.Y. 

Typewriters. 

Bemlni^on  Typewriter  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Smith  Premier  Co., Syracuse,  N  T. 


Art  oi  Class  Management 


and  Discipline 


By  JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  Pd.  D, 
District  Superintendent  New  York  City  Schools. 

Tllh  Miluc  of  every  priini|)lc  and  ilevicc  suciiesrid  hiis  been  denumstrat^d.  It  is  the  onK 
hook  we  know  of  treating  in  detail,  fmni  a  i)raetieal  point  (A  viiw,  nil  the  |»n)l»leins  of 
o;o\(rnmeni  and  nianaLrenu  in  that  e»»niVonr  rlu-  t«.:iehrr.  it  >ho\\s  how  inhnittiv  more  than 
mere  *'oriK  r'*  ^'i?^^ '*  disiipjiiu- "  is;  what  an-  rli-mcnts  of  iH\iti\r  ennrrol;  how  t«»  secun-  al!  thi- 
ends  <»t  elass  i:«»\«rnment:  arid  h\  whaf  mv.ins  rhi- rt  aeh- r  ma\  i;radnallv  sniire  silt-j:<»\i  rnmcnt, 
and  thus  cmaneipatc  Jurs*  It  1r.»m  thr  sLimtx  nt"  hcin«i  ;i  ihtieiixt.  and  policminn.  ('orp«»ial 
punishment  is  «niirrl\  tlirMi?i;in  d  (V.-m  rhe  li>t  of  ditiirenisi  and  phins  are  ^UMMist^d  \t,\  uoxirnini: 
hv  jurrsonai  inllui.  rut-,  in  tlu  puMir  M|MniMn  ot*  rlu  ilasN,  a?ul  In  \arinus  other  means.  TlK-re  art- 
also  chapters  0:1  •' Chi^s  Kiorn  l.)«A'»i.i!i..ii."  •*  jhc  C'.nc  ot  Seiionl  Pnijn  rt\ ,  '  .ind  '*  I  he  Class 
Lihrare.*'  A  (.'omph  tr  C'onsriturif.n  »-.r  .1  C'ljsx  (  )|M.;ni/:i!inn  ..n  P.iiiiammiJiA  liru  s  is  ijM  ?;  in 
one  ol  the  eh:!pft  1   . 


121110.     Cloth.    Si. 00 


(  ('tff/f/(/(   ' 'iiii!i,^Mnt  on  *'{tfii€^f . 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,   new  york 
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IF  ANY  DEALER 

11    OFFERS  YOU 
ASUPSTITUTE 
WHEN  YOU 
ASK  FOR 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

I  nnif  ^^f*  ''"E  NAME  AKD  THE 
LUUn  MOULDEDRUBBERBUTTOM 

Ckghgc  FnomT  Ca.^  makkrb,  kaaTDH.  m*hb.,u. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  LIST  OF  i 
STANDARD  COMMERCIAL ' 

TEXT-BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL     AxND    INDUSTRIAL    BOOKKEEPING. 

THE  BUDGET  SYSTEM.  Elementary  and  complete  courses. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Both  excellent  books  for  advanced  classes. 

RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

EARNEST'S   ENGLISH-CORRESPONDENCE 

MISS  SMITH  S  TYPEWRITING  LESSONS 

BILLING'S  GRAHAM-PITMANIC   SHORTHAND 

NEW  RAPID  SHORTHAND 

NEW  METHOD  SPELLER 

MACFARLANES    COxMMERCIAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL 

GEOGRAPHY 

LISTERS  WRITING  LESSONS 


This  list  will  equip  any  comm"rciai  do]i;irliri<'nt  in  a  first 
class  manner.  Mon*  extt-nsivi'ly  iisod  than  any  othfr  line 
of  commercial  U'xt-boolvs.  ::  ::  ::  :: 


Fl'LL  IMm.UMATIoN  WILL  HK  SKNT   I'lMiN    Rh^.lKST.      ADDRKSS 

SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


orated    Talcum 

TOILET  n^ 
POWDER^ 


ml 


OUTDOOR  CHILDREN 

:tti     1'<'il'l.'.    1  1i.;.,i  I'll.     Si  1  >l  r|. ii1iMlii»  «'l>rll  :ilr,  lull 

,|.,»      11-         ,,11,,     i.-N.i:      El,..        li'^U'     li.ilhir-    .t1i-l      l.'H'-' 

1-    ^j^ -Ji-   1  ,      '  ,1  *  ti.MH  lilt;  -III  '  liitfiii:;  ^OiLi-n  HiMri-r 

:i,    ,  .       •  <■  >.  i  r       •    i' ■  i  f       rnmr  f  kniri.      'JJit-t^i^M 

ll>l         ■     I  r      i,       ,  1'  tl^lll^        Ip'^l'      ■      t 

Ml-  V  V  n  VC     BiiWATI'U  TALCl'M 

l',i-  1,1  V  iiriM-ti  lill-ilili'  liitM*'^  Ft  ^•^nf  Jiti^i.-.  litin. 
Jl  ^l.i'Li.  n-  .  >  ^  4  ■■'■  u.<-  (  -M  r.  ir'^  ifi^iiiiliM'. 
^1>'L.  1  .*  ^n  If  Liiii-i-<  t-l  |kiirii%.  ]>ii'KirJ>'1i'i  .ktiiT  -li.k^ ' 
^^     -.■«<!  I'll  {.ill',    i'T    S*i    Mi<Vil    ;:i'i    iTn. 

."^  '^GcHtaril  Mcnncn  Cu.     Newark,  N.J. 

^ '^r  ■■■■.I '     v-.vi'  r.,it.Lt*'Hj  T.J.- v<iiii.:.r 
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tS.M  A  VBAH 
•IX  eSNTS  A  OOPV 


\  fid  the  Only  Up  to  Date  and  fiennlne 

WEBSTER'S 

ICTIONARIES 

ML   EDITIONS  REVISED  TO  DATE 


High  Sckool 
Academic  • 


iO.96 
1.SQ 


teter's  Dictionaries  are  the  Acknowledg:ed  Authority  through- 
EnRlish-speakini^  world.  They  ire  more  widely  used  in  the 
:be  office,  and  the  school-room  than  all  others  combined, 
institute  a  complete  and  progressive  series,  carefully  graded 
ipted  to  all  classes.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  in  all 
school  books  are  based  on  these  dictionaries,  which  are 
e  a  necessity  to  the  teacher. 

^e  have  been  issued  cheap  photographic  reprints  of  the  old 
;  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  other  cheaply  made  up 
fraudulently  using  the  Webster  name.  These  reprints  are 
:y  years  old  and  are  not  only  badly  printed  but  do  not  con- 
words  in  common  use  to-day. 

I  genuine  revised  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  are  distin- 
by  the  circular  trade  mark  which  appears  on  the  cover 
and  by  our  name  on  the  title  page. 


) 


American  Book  Company /^^ 

*  ^  I  WEBSTER 

New  York     ClDcimiati     Chicago  ^  ^^"^ 


Just  Published 

THE  REGIT  A  TION 

Bp  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools 
of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Vol.  V.  in  Lippincott's  Educational  Series 

The  volume  will  be  of  ^reat  assistance  to  yoang  teachers 
in  the  study  of  the  practical  phases  of  school  work,  anH  will 
also  be  very  helpful  to  older  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  author  is  sound  in  theory,  simple  in  treatment,  clear 
and  concise  in  presentation,  brief  ana  pointed  in  discussion, 
and  withal,  practical  and  helpful. 

Cloth,  $1.25 


Just  Published 

CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  PHYSICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  {pupils  in 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  A  first  class  work  in  every 
particular. 

Ehtry  Sehool'RooM  should  habe 
a  Nfkf   LippincoWs    Gazettur 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


A  N»w  Hiatory  Along  N»w  Lin»a 

MAKING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION 


$1.00 


B^  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.R.G.S.  The  best  treatment  of  economic  and  industrial  history,  viewed  from  gecMrraphical 
conditions,  ever  put  into  a  school  text-book.  It  has  some  of  the  most  instructive  maps  in  any  school  history  and  is  finely 
indexed  and  profusely  illustrated.    For  use  in  seventh  and  eighth  grammar  grades. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


.ECTIONS  FOR  MEMORIZING 


.60 


Arranged  by  Avery  Warner  Skinnkr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oneida^  New  York,  The  poems  included  in  this 
volume  are  those  required  bv  the  Education  Department  of]  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  syllabus  for  English  work  of 
the  fint  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  selections  have  been  made  after  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  best  literature  on  which  to  ground  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  of  this  and  other  states. 


5T  YEAR   ENGLISH   FOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS 


.60 


By  Emooene  Sanpord  Simons,  A.B.,  English  Examiner  in  Xew  York  State  Department  of  Education.  A  clearly  and 
wisely  organized  plan  of  work  in  Endish  is  the  foundation  for  this  text.  While  the  book  has  oeen  written  with  the  needs 
of  the  New  York  schools  immediately  in  view,  following  closely  the  outline  of  the  New  York  Regents'  Syllabus  for  1905 
and  furnishing  material  for  all  the  work  required  outside  of  the  prescribed  texts,  it  can  be  advantageously  used  throughout 
the  counti-y.  The  application  of  its  methods  and  suggestions  cannot  fail  to  produce  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  first 
year  English  of  any  nigh  school. 


21  Text-books  (or  all  grades  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University.  Q 


LVE,R,    BURDETT 

YORK  BOSTON 


6     COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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T^iro    Ne^ir 


Bausch    6    Lromb 

School    Microscopes 


BH4  iMIoroftcope 
929.50 


Special    Prices 
Quoted    to    Schools 

BII4  Mlcr««c«pe— A  most  pnctical.  low- 
priced  Inatminoiit  for  Moondary  and  high  school 
nso.  Ths  now  constraotion  of  arm  with  hand 
hold  and  line  adjustment  makes  it  especially 
durable  for  Inexperienced  pupils  to  os«.  This 
microscope  has  coarse  and  fine  adjustments,  two 
eye  pieces,  two-third  and  one-sixth  objevtiTea, 
double  nose  piece  and  iris  diaphragm  in  stage. 
AHl  Microscope— This  is  unquestionably 
the  best  microscope  ever  offered  for  so  little 
money.  It  is  thoroughly  weU  made  in  every  part 
and  is  fitted  with  the  same  lenses  as  our  high 
priced  instruments.  AIIl  outfit  has  sliding 
tube  coarse  adjustment,  hand  hold  arm  with  fine 
adjustment,  one  eye  piece,  two-third  and  one- 
sixth  objeotiTCs,  large  double  mirror  and  large 
stage. 

These  two  microscopes  should  interest  erery 
teacher.  They  hare  so  many  new  featuree  that 
cannot  be  told  of  here  that  you  should  send  for 
circular. 


ABI  MIcroacepe 
9Se2.50 


Bausch     d     Lomb     Optical     Co. 

Kocheater*    N.    Y, 
New  York       Boston       WAshiaftoa       Chlcaco       5an  Praadico       Prankfort  e^M,  Qemuny 


Pears 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


Text-Books///  Language  (5*  Grammar 

Always   successful    and    popular    where    us'"'      None    more    so. 

DUNTON  AND  KELLEY'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH— 
For  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  ::  LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR 
GRAMMAR  GRADES.  ::  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  ::  Con- 
stituting the  "INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH."      ::      :• 

If  not  acquainted  with  these  books  it  will  be  advantageous  for 
you  to  become  so.  ::  ::  ::  Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  Sjf  COMPANY       ::       ::       BOSTON 


COLORED  SCHOOL  CRAYONS 


Seven  Inches  Long  in  Polished  Cedan  Made  with  14  Colors  of 
the  Finest  Quality.  Finished  in  same  shade  as  Crayon* 
There  is  no  Better  Colored  Crayon   Made*      ::     ::      ::     ::      :; 


EBERHARD  FABER 


NEW  YORK 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Tjp6— W«ll  Priiit«d  —  Fine  Paper  — Half- 
Leather  Bindinc-Oloth  Sfdee— Price  Bedaoed  to 
f  1.60.  poetpaid.    Send  for  sample  pagei. 


Uteral 
THE   BEST   TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyriffht  Introdnotions— New  Tjpe  — Good 
Paper— Well  Bound— OoBTenient  for  the  Pocket - 
Price,  postpaid.  6U  cents  each. 


Bnbtract  the  time  required  tomoTe 
a  IcTcr  from  the  time  required  to 
take  off  a  typewriter  ribbon  and  put 

on  another,  and  jou  hare  the  savuiff 

offered  bj| 

The  New  Tri-Chroiie 

SmMh  Premier 

Typewriter 

It  writes  purple,  red,  or  non- 
fadinir  black  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  oe  done. 
KTery  student  wbo  is  leaminc 
trpewritinir    should    appreciate 
the  value  of  this  new  model. 

The  Smlfli  Premier 
Typewriter  Company 

ome  Ofttce  and  Factory 

Syraense,  N.  Y..  I).  S.  A. 


FRENCH"^ 


FirTEACHIIK 


are  need  eTerywhere.    Bend  to  th« 
pnblisher  for  copies  for  examixuttion 


WILLIAMR.  JENKIUS 

tSSS^ja,"  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.  Phila. !  ssi  and  88S  Slxtb  Ave,  NEW  YOU 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS-«^SS 

Slant,  Modified  Slant.  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Ask  sutioner.  Th«  Eirterbrook  Steal  Pan  Mfa-  Co.  WflmrimHt^lnM^t 


This  was 
said  of 
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OssiAN  Lang,  Editor. 


No.  17 


A  Complicated  Situation. 

The  situation  at  Washington  is  a  most  difficult 
one  to  handle  with  absolute  justice  to  every  one. 
But  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  the  effort  to 
analyze  conditions  as  they  are.  The  Washington 
schools  are,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  constitution, 
made  part  of  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  our  schools  as  much 
as  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
division  of  responsibility  may  or  may  not  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools,  but  there  it  is,  and  such 
as  it  is  we  have  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  was  right  when  he  said 
last  spring  that  Congress  has  proved  itself  worse 
than  imfit  to  administer  the  local  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Washington  represents  in  its  organization 
the  least  American  municipality  in  the  United 
States.  Practically  all  power  is  resident  either  in 
the  District  Commissioners,  or  in  such  officers  as 
the  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  or  in  the  sub-com- 
mittees of  Congress.  The  control  of  the  educational 
aflfairs  is  correspondingly  complicated. 

Going  on  the  well-warranted  assumption  that  he 
who  controls  the  finances  holds  chief  control  in 
the  sjTstem,  we  shall  find  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  extremely  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  powers. 
No  moneys  are  allowed  for  any  purpose  except  those 
which  are  specified  in  the  Acts.  The  District  Com- 
missioners control  the  money.  The  legal  adviser 
of  the  Board,  too,  is  controlled  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. Thus  far  three  different  advisers  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Board,  each  with  a  different 
opinion  to  give.  Those  who  have  followed  closely 
the  development  of  aflfairs  feel  that  the  attitude  of 
these  Commissioners  has  not  been  a  helpful  one. 

However,  even  if  the  Commissioners  should  wish 
to  give  their  fullest  aid  to  the  Board,  there  would 
still  be  other  difficulties  to  be  met.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  fenced  in  by  Acts  of  Congress  with  pro- 
visions so  definite  that  they  have  almost  no  dis- 
cretionary power.  One  Bureau  is  dependent  upon 
another  Bureau.  Prerogatives  are  sensitively 
guarded.  There  is  really  no  "city"  of  Washington. 
And  the  District  of  Columbia?  Someone  has  called 
it  "a  satrapy  of  Congress,"  and  that  expresses  about 
what  it  really  is. 

These  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
weighing  the  actions  of  the  present  educational  ad- 
ministration. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  warrants  several 
definite  statements.  First,  as  to  conditions.  Wash- 
ington has  a  splendid  corps  of  teachers.  I  doubt  if 
any  other  city  is  so  well  favored  in  this  respect.  The 
Superintendent  is  a  forceful  educational  leader,  of 
exalted  ideals  coupled  with  practical  resourcrful- 
ness.  The  Board  appears  to  be  not  only  willing, 
but  eager  to  benefit  the  schools.  It  has  held  as 
many  as  three  and  four  meetings  a  week  to  dispose 
of  problems  confronting  the  schools.  The  devotion 
ana  loyalty  of  the  members  are  no  longer  open  to 
question.  Whatever  honest  doubts  may  have  been 
raised  because  of  the  questionable  wisdom  of  several 
radical  steps,  have  been  entirely  removed.  A  rare 
courage  and  high  civic  spirit  has  been  revealed  imder 
very  faying  circumstances. 

The  newspaper  talk  about  the  handling  of  the 
teachers  in  the  colored  schools  was  wholly  mislead- 

Oopjri^t.ioqe, 


ing.  The  situation  brought  to  light  by  investiga- 
tions was  such  that  explanations  could  not  have 
benefited  any  one,  and  they  would  surely  have 
worked  mischief.  The  Board  shouldered  accusa- 
tions and  misunderstandings,  convinced  that  it  had 
done  what  right  and  decency  demanded,  however 
its  motives  were  misrepresented. 

What  the  Board  needs  most  of  all  just  now  is  the 
confidence  of  all  friends  of  the  schools.  And  that 
it  is  entitled  to.  The  School  Journal  gives  this 
endorsement  the  more  heartily  because  it  has  care- 
fully and  fully  satisfied  itself  that  the  Board  has 
been  actuated  in  its  work  by  the  best  motives. 

The  chief  difficulty  the  Board  has  to  deal  with  is 
the  constant  handicap  resulting  from  extreme  limi- 
tation of  its  authority.  No  school  board  of  any  city 
in  this  country  has  so  little  real  power.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Washington  Board  has  no  control  even 
over  the  orders  for  school  supplies.  It  makes  and 
passes  and  pays  no  bills.  The  selection  of  sites  and 
the  construction  of  school  buildings  are  beyond  its 
authority.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  in  a  wretched 
condition,  yet  the  Board  can  do  nothing  directly  to 
eflfect  needed  improvements.  It  would  seem  to  be 
reasonable  that  the  Board  ought  to  have  powers 
similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  Boards  of  New 
York  City,  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  American  cities.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  it  be  held  responsible  for  conditions. 

It  may  be  that  President  Roosevelt  will  come  to 
the  rescue  once  more.  The  appointment  of  a  special 
commissioner  to  investigate  and  acquaint  him  with 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Washington  schools 
certainly  showed  that  he  is  deeply  interested.  The 
corps  of  teachers  under  the  leadership  of  the  new 
Superintendent  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  the 
purely  educational  part  of  the  problem.  The  serious 
problem  is  an  administrational  one.  Dr.  Brown 
could  furnish  the  President  with  data  from  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  would 
reveal  the  real  handicaps  to  progress.  Let  the 
Washington  organization  be  compared  with  that  of 
St.  Louis,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  model, 
or  with  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  which  in  their 
recent  reorganizations  have  adopted  many  of  the 
best  features  of  successful  American  school  sjrstems. 
Rule  by  ruled  Bureaus  has  proved  too  serious  a 
hindrance  to  growth  to  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
the  school  administration  of  the  District.  The 
people  of  Washington  ought  to  have  a  fuller  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  the  schools  than  they  now 
have.  The  situation  wants  the  constructive  thought 
of  a  really  great  man.  Will  Mr.  Roosevelt  take  a 
hand? 

Whenever  a  question  arises  involving  wrongs  of 
long  duration,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those  more  or  less  directly  concerned  to  want  to  work 
out  a  solution  in  the  dark  or  else  to  ''leave  well 
enough  aJone."  The  Democratic  rule  of  wisdom  is 
always  to  flight  out  matters  of  public  concern  in  pub- 
lic. Our  whole  Government  is  built  upon  faitn  in 
the  people  and  their  responsibility  to  act  reasonably. 
Open  discussions  are  the  best  means  of  keeping  alive 
and  developing  civic  responsibility.  Only  those 
whose  motives  cannot  bear  exposure  to  daylight 
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need  fear  evil  consequences.  Under  a  truly  Demo- 
cratic Government  the  right  always  wins  in  the  end. 
Each  year  adds  to  the  abimdance  of  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  foimders  of  our  Democratic 
Republic. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  life  of  such  a  leader  as 
Dr.  Helen  McAndrew  was  in  her  sojourn  on  this 
earth.  The  brief  sketch  printed  on  page  407  of  this 
nimiber  does  not  tell  half  the  greatness  of  her  labors. 
Michigan  has  lost  in  her  one  who  was  long  and  effec- 
tively identified  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
State,  especially  the  development  of  the  education 
of  women.  She  was  a  personal  friend  of  "Father" 
John  D.  Pierce,  foimder  of  Michigan's  school  sys- 
tem, which  became  the  type  of  nearly  all  of  our  best 
State  systems.  She  was  frequently  consulted  by 
Principals  Welch,  Mayhew,  Sill,  and  Estabrook, 
regarding  the  interests  of  the  young  women  students 
of  the  Normal  College.  Prof.  William  H.  Payne, 
Michigan's  eminent  educational  authority,  was  a 
life-long  friend.  She  kept  open  house  for  students 
and  teachers  many  years.  Thru  her  son,  William 
McAndrew,  her  spirit  is  working  on  in  the  field 
closest  to  her  heart,  the  education  of  young  women. 
The  country  has  been  richly  blessed  by  her  life. 

Edward  F.  Bigelow  is  doing  a  most  comprehensive 
work  for  the  popularization  of  nature  study  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  last  seven  years  he  has 
been  identified  with  two  schools,  the  pupils  of 
which  he  takes  on  weekly  nature  excursions.  Thru 
his  Nature  Department  in  St.  Nicholas  he  reaches 
thousands  of  young  people  and  cultivates  in  them 
an  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  living  things  around 
them.  Thru  his  department  of  School  Out  of  Doors, 
which  is  to  begin  in  the  January  Teachers  Magazine, 
he  counsels  the  teachers.  His  ingenious  manner 
of  presentation  has  won  hosts  of  enthusiastic 
friends  for  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life.  His  is  a  wholesome  spirit  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  good  in  the  world. 

The  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  indebted 
to  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith  for  several  excellent 
educational  monographs.  Her  latest  contribution 
treats  of  the  much-discussed  new  English  education 
bill.  This  is  the  first  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown.  It  gives  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  law  which  has  stirred  Great  Britain  as  no  edu- 
cational matter  ever  did  before.  Miss  Smith  has 
with  skilful  hands  freed  the  main  propositions  from 
the  mass  of  confusing  details  which  encumbers  them 
in  the  general  text  of  the  bill.  They  can  now  be 
grasped  by  American  readers  and  considered  asfimda- 
mental  principles  of  organization.  Miss  Smith  has 
rendered  the  further  service  of  setting  the  bill  in  its 
historic  perspective,  so  that  the  progress  it  marks 
in  Britisn  national  life  is  more  clearly  emphasized. 
The  main  clauses  of  the  bill  are  projected  by  means 
of  citations  from  the  speeches  of  eminent  political 
leaders  in  support  and  in  opposition.  The  index 
added  to  the  bulletin  is  a  most  helpful  one,  being 
interpretative  as  well  as  directive.  Any  one 
who  desires  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  significance 
of  the  present  trend  of  educational  organization  and 
control  in  Great  Britain,  should  read  Miss  Smith's 
monograph. 


has  sent  out  a  letter  asking  the  views  of  school 
officials  on  two  proposed  plans  for  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Liegislature.  One 
of  these,  known  as  the  Scranton  plan,  places  the 
granting  of  annuities  in  the  hands  of  State  officials, 
while  the  Pittsburg  plan  del^;ateB  to  the  local 
boards  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 
The  Scranton  plan  provides  as  follows: 

Teachers  who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  not  less 
than  thirty  years,  the  last  twenty  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
may  be  retired  upon  an  annuity  equal  to  one-half  the  average 
annual  salary  during  the  five  years  immediatelv  preceding 
the  date  of  retirement.  Before  any  teacher  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  necessarv  for  the 
Boards  of  Education,  Boards  of  ControUen,  or  Boards  of 
Directors,  by  whom  the  said  teacher  has  been  employed^  to 
certify,  under  the  seal  of  said  Boards,  the  length  of  time 
that  such  teacher  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  their 
respective  districts.  Said  certificate  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  thereupon 
such  teacner  shall  be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  annuity.  If 
any  teacher  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  re-employed  as  a  regular  teacher  b^  any  school  district, 
then  sucn  annuity  shall  cease,  provided  that  alter  such 
annuity  cease,  the  said  annuity  mav  be  restored.  All 
annuities  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  treasury,  upon  warrants  property  drawn  upon  the 
State  treasurer  bv  the  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
provided,  that  when  the  amount  appropriated  for  teachen 
annuities  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annuity  in  foil 
due  each  teacher  under  this  act,  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
annuity  shall  be  paid  in  the  distribution  of  said  appropriatk>n. 

The  Pittsburg  proposition  provides: 

The  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School  Comp- 
trollers, and  central  Boards  of  Education,   be  authorized 
and  empowered  to  appropriate  moneys  out  of  the  geneial 
school  funds  to  be  applied  to  a  teachers'  retirement  fund: 
provided,  that  the  appropriation  for  said  retirement  fund 
shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  paid  in  the  previous  year  for  the  salaries  of  teachen 
in  the  scnool  districts  concerned;  that  any  teacher^  principal, 
or  supervising  official  in  the  public  schools  of  said  distncts 
shall  oe  elis^ible  to  receive  an  annuity  under  this  act,  said 
annuitv  to  be  granted  out  of  said  teachers'  retirement  fund  ^ 
for  sucn  period  of  time  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations^ 
as  shall  be  provided  in  said  school  districts  by  the  offidal^ 
having  chaise  of  such  funds. 


Pensions  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  is  being  aroused  to  face  squarely 
the'^problemtoff pensions  for  teachers.  The  State 
committee  on  annuities  for  teachers,  imder  the 
chairmanship^of  Prof,  C.  H.  Garwood,  of  Pittsburg, 


The  teachers  thruout  the  State  are  thoroly 
earnest  in  the  matter,  and  intend  that  the  Stat^^ 
law-makers  shall  act,  and  shall  act  in  response  tec 
an  educated  public  opinion.  To  this  end  evar— 
countv,  city,  and  borough  superintendent  is  er 
pected  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  work  wil 
the  superintendents  in  agitating  this  matter. 


More  Agitation  for  Pensions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  cl 
Instruction,  James  B.  McFadden,  chairman  of  tb$ 
committee  on  State  Retirement  Fund  for  Teachen^ 
read  a  report  which  presented  the  plans  in  force  k 
various  States,  and  requested  that  the  committee 
be  allowed  fiuther  time  for  studying  the  subject 
and  for  preparing  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Legislature. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  r^deriof 
of  the  report  a  number  of  the  membens  exprased 
the  feeling  that  the  present  was  the  time  for  adioi^ 
and  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  head 
without  delay.  Accordingly  a  resolution  was  adopt 
ed  empowering  the  committee  to  confer  with  the 
committee  on  special  legislation  and,  if  a  measure 
could  be  prepared  upon  which  they  could  agm 
to  lay  it  before  the  Legislature  immediately. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  eft* 
suing  year:  President,  Isaac  0.  Winslow,  Provh 
dence;  secretary,  John  F.  Deering,  Arctic;  assistant 
secretary,  Katherine  E.  Taft,  Providence;  treasuwft 
Reuben  F.  Randall,  Providence;  assistant  treasuiA 
William  0.  Holden,  Pawtucket,  and  Eleanor  U 
Freeman,  Newport. 
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How  Arc  You? 

By  S.  P.  Peckham,  New  York. 

leard  a  school  principal  say  towards  the  end  of 
ist  that,  at  that  time  of  year,  she  was  haunted 
sensation  of  being  in  the  current  of  a  stream 
Uy  narrowing  and  rushing,  with  all  force, 
rds  a  Niagara.  Drawn  on  faster  and  faster, 
70iild  plunge  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  her 
>1,  over,  down,  into  the  rapids,  and  there  she 
d  toss  and  whirl  and  strain  for  weeks,  in  a 
nell  of  experiences,  until  the  Christmas  holi- 
were  reached,  giving  her  a  chance  to  catch 
h.  After  that,  it  would  be  practicable,  she 
d,  to  proceed  rather  more  decently  to  the  end 
e  school  year.  She  was  of  a  very  hopefiU  dis- 
ion. 

16  poor  lady  laughed,  rueful  that  such  was  the 

I.    We  do  see  principals  and  teachers  at  the 

if  August  who  can  not  laugh  over  their  cataract 

whir^xx)l  prospect:   they  are  too  tired,  too 

shensive  in  looking  ahead;  the  vacation  has 

t)een  a  time  of  rest  and  gathering  of  strength. 

this  wrong  state  of  things  had  not  been  abso- 

f  unavoidable — ^that  they  could  have  managed 

rently  had  they  realized  the  necessity — they 

L  say;  they  had  supposed  that  their  vacation 

plamied  carefully  enough.    Carefully  enough? 

tt  may  teachers  congratulate  themselves  that 

have  practically,  past  forgettmg,  grasped  the 

which  is  often  enough  stated  to  them,  that 

profession  "absorbs  more  vitality  than  any 

T'  After  how  long  experience  can  they  be  com- 

bly  sure  of  plaiming  right  vacations?    Cer- 

jT,  teachers,  fallible,  afraid  of  stagnation  and 

ilf-ooddling,  can  not  but  learn  slowly  how  to 

in  condition  for  "the  most  responsible  of  all 

an  imdertakings." 

le  vacation  of  1906  has  passed;  and  whether  a 

ler  comes  back  to  work  one  of  the  tired  or  one 

e  lusty,  matters  not  so  much  after  all,  if  he  or 

intends  to  keep  in  training  now  and  thru 

^ear.    Verily,  those  who  come  back  the  limpest, 

ttiose  may  be  the  steadiest,  clearest  in  head, 

,  buoyant,  most  useful,  during  the  year,  and 

finish  far  ahead  in  health  and  spirits.    This 

isn't   always   to    the   strong-at-start.    Pity, 

to  see  the  young,  big,  rolendid-looking  girls 

hemselves  in  the  course  of  fall  and  early  winter, 

such  scrapes  of  nervous  ineflSciency! — of  ner- 

unfitness,    trouble-making,    imposition,    and 

i-doing,  let  us  be  disagreeable  enough  to  say, 

5  yet  these  teachers  have  nerves  that  permit 

ght. 

Eorespectful?  But  until  nervousness  reaches 
(tege  Uiat  destrovs  vision  and  sense  of  justice, 
IS  more  likely  than  the  city  teacher  to  recog- 
the  truth  of  the  picture.  Even  the  above- 
aoned  lady  principal  was  expecting  to  do  and 
^mething  of  the  sort.  Of  course,  that  is  our 
Me,  "all  blindly  floundering  on,"  imless  one 
>ne's  face  full  against  it,  and  can  keep  that  up. 
id  what,  more  particularly,  would  that  mean 
he  woman  teacher?  It  means  that  after  taJc- 
)ains  to  realize  fairly  well  what  her  work  as  a 
ler  should  be,  a  woman  will  have  to  use  her 
Nst  strength  of  mind — ^whatever  of  conscience, 
non  sense,  will,  determination  under  criti- 
— in  the  effort  to  keep  health  intact.  This, 
d,  is  so  far  from  an  easy  matter,  at  best,  that 
IS  almost  ashamed  to  use  the  words  'keep 
h  intact'  to  a  city  teacher.  But  so  much  the 
I  should  it  be  urged  upon  a  teacher  to  look  well 
*r  ways  while  she  is  mentally  fit  to  do  so — at 
tart. 

lOok  carefully  at  all  the  claims  pressing  upon 
in  your  complicated  life,''  wrote  Miss  Anna  C. 


Brackett;  in  that  little  book  "The  Technique  of 
Rest,"  so  valuable  for  teachers,  "and  decide  once 
and  for  all  what  it  is  that  is  the  one  really  important 
and  over-mastering  duty  in  it,  and  should  be  the  one 
dominating  aim.  Then  remember  that  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  that,  the  others,  so  multifarious,  are  really 
no  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  garment,  and  that 
you  need  not  spend  so  much  anxiety  over  them, 
provided  that  the  one  most  important  is  faithfully 
attended  to." 


Music  in  the  Schools. 

Dr.  Arthur  Somervell,  of  England,  thoroly 
believes  in  the  educational  value  of  school  music. 
At  the  recent  National  Convention  of  Choirmasters, 
he  made  an  eloquent  address,  full  of  interesting  and 
helpful  suggestions.  The  Musical  Herald'a  report 
of  it  follows: 

He  said  that  school  music  was  nearer  to  his  heart 
almost  than  anjrthing  else.  They  often  heard  it 
said  that  the  curriculum  in  the  schools  was  over- 
burdened. People  said  that  something  must  go. 
"There  is  one  thing  which  must  not  go,"  he  said, 
"and  that  is  music." 

"I  believe  that  music  should  be  used  less  as  a 
subject  and  more  as  a  vitalizing  force."  It  was 
impossible  to  say  too  much  for  music,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  overrate  its  value  as  an  educative 
force.  More  music  was  wanted  in  the  schools.  By 
saying  that  it  should  be  used  more  as  a  vitalizing 
force,  he  means  that  music  must  not  be  studied 
only  during  certain  hours  of  the  week,  say  for  half 
an  hour  twice  a  week,  or  for  twenty  minutes  three 
times  a  week.  That  was  not  the  proper  way  of 
treating  music.  People  could  express  their  emotions 
thru  music,  and  they  might  not  desire  to  express 
those  emotions  say  at  hafi-past  three  o'clock  on  a 
particular  Friday  afternoon.  He  thought  it  should 
be  used  at  various  times  thruout  the  day;  it  could 
be  used  between  the  lessons. 

"After  a  lesson  is  finished,"  added  Dr.  Somervell, 
"a  couple  of  verses  of  a  song  goes  a  very  long  way 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  student  for  the  next  les- 
son." To  the  teachers  present  that  afternoon  he 
suggested  the  adoption  of  singing  during  the  sewing 
class. 

He  once  noticed  a  sewing  class  were  very  silent, 
and  when  he  asked  if  they  ever  sang,  the  teacher 
was  shocked.  But  she  tried  the  effect  of  a  song, 
and  he  never  saw  a  prettier  sight.  The  ^ect  was 
delightful  when  the  girls  sang  and  crooned  the 
songs  they  had  learned.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
never  found  a  school  where  tiiere  was  singing  during 
the  sewing  class,  but  upon  his  advice  a  great  many 
schools  had  adopted  it.  When  he  went  into  the 
schools  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country,  and  saw 
underfed  and  underclothed  children,  and  knew  that 
many  of  them  came  from  homes  where  there  was 
hardly  anything  but  sheer  blank  ugliness,  it  made 
his  heart  ache,  and  he  wondered  what  could  be  done 
for  such  poor  people.  "There  is  one  thing  we  can 
do  for  them.  We  can  give  them  more  beauty  in 
their  lives." 

Art  in  any  of  its  forms  was  useful.  In  drawing, 
for  instance,  apparatus  was  required.  But  when  a 
child  was  taught  to  sing  he  carried  his  centa-  ol 
happiness  with  him,  and  might  become  a  center  of 
happiness  to  those  about  him.  "There  are  three 
things  which  we  can  give  to  our  children  to  cultivate 
beauty,"  said  Dr.  Somervell,  in  conclusion.  "The 
first  is  music,  the  second  is  music,  and  the  third  is 
music" 
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The  Educational  Use  of  an  Art  Museum. 


By  Fredrick  W.  Coburn. 


There  is  danger  that  internal  dissensions  in  the 
management  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
may  delay  an  excellent  plan  for  making  the  collec- 
tions of  the  institution  more  useful^than  they  ever 
before  have  been  to  the  public  and^private  schools 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Last  spring  when  it 
was  announced  that  Matthew  S.  Prichard  had 
resigned  his  position  as  bursar  of  the  museum,  and 
would  henceforth  be  the  salaried  official  of  a  "  Com- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  the  Museum  by  Schools 
and  Colleges,"  those  familiar  with  the  ambitious 
designs  of  a  group  of  the  officials  at  the  treasure 
house  in  Copley  Square,  and  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Prichard's  energetic  methods,  knew  that  schemes  for 
popular  art  education  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
undertaken  before  in  an  American  city  were  likely 
to  be  started  this  fall.  Just  what  would  be  done  to 
interest  the  children  of  the  eighth  grade  in  Lynn 
in  Rembrandts  and  Millets,  or  the  Greek  marbles 
of  the  museum,  was  still  a  matter  of  speculation. 
But  the  chief  thing,  evidently,  had  been  accom- 
plished. A  forceful,  original  man  had  been  found 
to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

This  undertaking  represents  the  culmination  of  a 
movement  initiated  five  years  ago  by  Miss  Anna 
Boynton  Thompson,  of  Thayer  Academy,  who  had 
become  convinced  that  teachers  generally  were  not 
making  the  use  they  should  of  the  inunensely  rich 
treasiu-es  of  the  museum  of  Fine  Arts.  A  petition 
for  instruction  in  connection  with  the  museum 
collections,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  teachers 
of  history  in  Massachusetts  and  neighboring  States, 
was  tendered  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum  in  1901. 
It  met  with  a  cordial  response.  A  course  of  lectures 
was  established.  In  1904  the  active  aid  of  Sim- 
mons College  for  Women  was  secured  and  under 
its  auspices  more  extensive  courses  than  had  before 
been  given  were  offered  to  teachers  on  Saturday 
mornings.  These  were  continued  in  the  early 
months  of  1905,  and  in  the  present  year. 

The  outcome  of  this  work  was  tne  formation  last 
May  of  a  "utilization  conunittee,"  under  the  chau-- 
manship  of  President  Eliot.  The  other  members 
are  President  Henry  Lefavour,  of  Simmons  College, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Miss  Frances 
R.  Morse,  Miss  Anna  D.  Slocimi,  Prof.  P.  H.  Hanus, 
J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Walter  Sargent,  and  Prof. 
H.  Langford  Warren. 

The  announcement  of  this  conunittee,  issued 
early  in  the  siunmer,  stated  tiiat  their  aim  is  "to 
awaken  an  interest  in  art  among  the  students  of 
oiu-  schools  and  colleges,  thru  the  agency  of  the 
collections  of  the  museum.  A  sub-committee  of 
five  members,  consisting  of  Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Cabot,  Miss  Morse,  Miss  Slociun, 
and  Professor  Hanus,  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  work  outlined.  For  the  coming  November  the 
sub-conunittee  has  planned  a  course  of  introductory 
lectures  by  prominent  authorities,  primarily  for 
teachers,  but  open  to  all  who  wish  to  attend.  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  has  consented  to  speak  on  the 
consideration  of  Painting  and  the  consideration  of 
the  Minor  Arts,  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow,  on  Archi- 
tecture, while  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Sargent 
will  give  more  general  addresses." 

The  conunittee  elected  as  their  secretary  Matthew 
S.  Prichard,  an  Englishman,  graduate  of  Oxford  and 
former  barrister  of  London,  who,  since  1903,  has 
served  the  museum,  first  as  assistant  director  and 
then  as  bursar.  A  trained  archeologist,  an  enthus- 
iastic supporter  of  the  new  school  of  museology, 
Mr.  Prichard  would  seem  to  be  the  best  man  who 
could  possiblv  be  found  to  direct  such  an  undertaking. 

But  now  the  internal  disturbsmces  which  for  more 


than  a  year  past  have  raged  in  the  museum,  are 
reported  to  have  broken  out  again,  and  Mr.  Prichard 
is  said  by  the  newspapers  to  have  followed  the 
action  of  President  Samuel  D.  Warren  in  resigning. 

The  story  of  this  acute  controversy  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  Boston  institution  between  the 
advocates  of  the  "esthetic  museum"  and  those  who 
cling  to  the  orthodox  "historical  museum,"  is  one 
of  more  than  local  interest,  for  similar  discussions 
are  pretty  certain  to  arise  sooner  or  later  in  every 
American  city  which  has  an  art  museum.  The 
question  is  one  that  particularly  concerns  the  educa- 
tional uses  of  museums. 

A  little  room,  known  as  "the  Japanese  cabinet, ' 
has  recently  been  fitted  up  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  Boston.  Plaster,  woodwork,  and  floor  have 
been  tinted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  wann 
greys.  In  the  center  is  a  low  broad  seat,  made 
comfortable  with  cushions  covered  with  Japanese 
silk.  Hanging  on  the  walls  or  resting  on  a  low 
bench  which  runs  around  the  room,  are  a  few  of  the 
choicest  objects  of  the  museum's  immense  collection 
of  Japanese  art — some  paintings  of  various  periods; 
some  sculptures  which  have  been  selected  because 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  their  harmony  with 
the  siuTOundings.  These  objects  are  not  huddled 
together.  The  visitor  gets  no  impression  that 
economy  has  exacted  the  utilization  of  every  square 
inch  of  available  wall  space.  Each  work  of  art 
is  adequately  detached  from  every  other.  One  sees 
just  a  few  things  among  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  linger. 

The  second  galleiy  of  paintings  in  the  same 
museum  is  filled,  as  it  has  been  as  for  back  as  my 
memory  goes,  with  examples  of^early  Americanjart 
From  floor  to  ceiling  (and  tbe  room  must  be  twenty 
feet  high),  one  sees  nothing  but  a  conglomer?tionoif 
canvases  of  varying  sizes  and  degrees  of  merit 
Rarely  is  there  more  than  an  inch  of  space  between 
the  edges  of  the  frames.  All  the  pictures  are  of 
more  or  less  interest  to  students  of  American 
history,  but  not  one  in  flve  is  worthy  to  be  specially 
exhibited  as  a  work  of  art.  The  spectator's  physical 
comfort  has  not  been  studied;  there  is  no  chance  to 
sit  down.  The  average  visitor  in  the  galleiy  is 
certain  after  a  few  minutes  to  experience  die  d^dly 
"museiun  weariness,"  which,  as  every  teacher 
who  has  tried  to  entertain  a  class  of  children  at 
a  local  art  museiun  knows,  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  educational  usefulness  of  most  museums,  ca> 
tainly  of  all  the  art  museim:is  in  our  Eastern  cities. 

Now  these  two  galleries  represent,  concretely, 
the  two  opposite  schools  of  museum  management 
The  Japanese  cabinet  typifies  the  so-called  "esthetic" 
museum,  the  American  gallery,  the  museum  arranged 
to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  student  of  the  history  d 
art.  The  one  theory  favors  exhibiting  to  the 
general  public  only  a  few  of  the  choicest  subjects, 
reserving  all  the  others  in  a  so-called  "study  series" 
where  they  will  be  readily  accessible  to  all  of  the 
public  who  wish  to  get  at  them  for  purposes  of  study. 

The  exhibition  series  is  to  be  arrang^  in  acoratl- 
ance  with  established  principles  of  tastefid  deoo* 
ration.  (Indeed  in  one  or  two  German  museums 
the  experts  have  ah*eady  gone  so  far  as  to  attengpt 
the  exhibition  of  a  few  fine  works  of  a  given  period  m 
a  reconstructed  milieu  of  that  period) .  The  objects 
of  the  study  series,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be 
arranged  on  shelves,  in  cabinets,  closets,  and  poit* 
folios  placed  in  neat  conunodious  rooms— ^cact(f 
as  the  books  of  a  library  are  arranged,  with  reference 
not  to  their  being  seen  by  everybody,  but  to  their 
being  accessible  to  everybody. 

The  ideal  is  a  museum  in  which  therelis^a^^maiD 
flooi^-which  obviously  should  be  the  aaoond  or  top 
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floor,  with 'opportunities  for  top  lighting  as  well  as 
side  lighting— devoted  entirely  to  galleries  in  which 
the  public  will  get  the  inspiration  of  seeing  the  best 
of  the^museum's  treasures  exhibited  ^under  truly 
''esthetic"  conditions,  and  in  which  there  is  on  the 
ground  floor  a  series  of  study  rooms  where  all  the 
other  possessions,  including  many  which  are  of 
immense  historical  importance,  but  of  less  artistic 
significance,  may  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  trained 
curators  and  niade  immediately  available. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  historical  museum 
needs  no  special  exposition.  All  American  museums, 
so  far  as  I  know,  except  for  Mrs.  Gardner's  Italian 
palace,  and  two  or  three  of  the  experimentally 
reconstructed  galleries  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  have  been  arranged  primarily  with  a 
view  to  showing  all  their  possessions  in  historical 
sequence.  This  plan  has  been  enforced  by  the 
idejEds  of  archeologists,  of  the  compilers  of  manuals 
of  the  history  of  art,  of  the  literary-minded  generally, 
whose  notion  of  art  study  has  always  been  one  of 
classification  by  schools  and  manners,  rather  than 
of  appreciation  of  motives  and  effects.  The  ugli- 
ness of  nearly  all  existing  collections  of  beautiful 
works  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  new  school  bases 
its  claim  that  something  different  should  be  done. 

The  controversy  that  has  been  more  or  less  acute 
in  the  Boston  museum  is  said  to  have  grown  orig- 
inally out  of  ^differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  the  newer  theory  may  be  applied 
to  the  planning  of  the  new  museimi  which  is  shortly 
to  be  relocated  in  the  Fenway  district  The  situation 
has  become  complicated  by  personal  animosities, 
and  some  persons  who  are  unquestionably  in 
sympathy  with  the  esthetic  theory  have  shown 
tiiemselves  hostile  to  the  mamigement  which  has 
been  endeavoring  to  carry  out  that  theory.  Still, 
there  is  a  party  of  reconciliation  at  work  trying  to 
bring  together  the  supporters  of  the  institution, 
and  without  doubt  the  new  museum  will  ex- 
emplify thruout,  as  delightfully  as  the  Japanese 
cabinet  exemplifies  it,  the  principle  that  the  public 
visiting  an  art  museimi  should  come  away  with  a 
feeling  that  they  have  been  in  a  re^y  beautiful 
place,  and  not  in  a  great  glorified  jimk  shop. 

Whether  the  work  of  the  "utilization  committee" 
will  go  on  harmoniously  in  the  midst  of  dissension 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  museum  has  lost— if  he 
really  has  resigned — ^an  efficient  and  devoted  presi- 
dent in  the  person  of  Mr.  Warren.  No  doubt, 
however,  the  educational  imdert^dng,  so  hopeful 
of  results  beneficial  to  the  public  school  system, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  languish. 


Franco's  Opinion. 

By  Mattie  GRiFFirH  Satterie. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  excitement  which  swept 
over  New  York's  excitable  East  Side  last  summer, 
when  the  absurd  report  spread  that,  actuated  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  Christians  were  cutting  the 
throats  of  Russian-Jewish  children.  A  physician 
in  one  of  the  common  schools  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
had  removed  a  growth  from  the  throat  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the  trouble.  The 
mother  of  the  child  had  given  her  sanction  to  the 
operation;  nevertheless  the  other  children  were 
panic  stricken  and  carried  home  tales  of  horror 
which  crazed  the  Jewish  mothers.  When  we  of 
the  West  Side  schools  read  of  and  heard  of  all  the 
panic  and  disorder  that  had  reigned  in  the  East 
Side  schools,  we  were  complacently  sympathetic. 
I,  for  one,  said,  with  a  calmness  bom  of  perfect 
confidence,  "How  glad  I  am  our  children  are  aU 
Italians.  We  need  have  no  fear  that  our  mothers 
will  become  so  perfectly  maddened.  In  fact,"  I 
added,  with  happy  ease,  ''so  great  is  their  failli  in 


us,  they  never  question."  Alas!  I  had  counted 
without  my  host.  Despite  all,  and  many  years 
of  experience,  I  ha^.1  yet  to  learn  ;.t  is  not  race, 
creed,  or  coloi  hat  is  responsible  where  all  are 
alike — ignorant.  The  second  day  of  the  panic  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  I  found,  on  arriving  at  school, 
some  half  dozen  pallid-faced,  white-lipped  women, 
standing  in  the  doorway.  To  my  friendly  ''Good 
morning,"  there  was  a  sullen  silence.  Amazed  at 
this  lack  of  civility,  because  as  a  class,  all  Italian 
parents  are  lovingly  polite,  I  asked  innocently,  "Is 
anything  the  matter?"  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  shout.  "You  no  cut  my  child's  troat,  eh, 
see,  you  no  cut."  Before  I  could  tummy  head  or 
hardly  draw  a  breath,  the  half-dozen  group  had 
grown  £0  a  crowd  of  fifty  frantic  women,  screaming; 
shrieking,  praying,  tearing  then-  hair,  scratching 
their  faces,  behaving  generally  like  maniacs.  I 
deterously  extricated  myself  from  this  raving  group. 

After  I  had  placed  my  foot  upon  the  school 
stairs,  I  turned  an  apprehensive  glance  behind  me. 
There  was  good  reason  for  that  glance.  Surging 
close  to  me  were  about  seventy-five  women,  scream- 
ing, shouting,  and  wildly  gesticulating.  In  vain  I 
assured  them  their  children  were  safe  from  "cut- 
ting" and  all  other  evils;  the  frantic  terror  continued. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  top  floor,  many  of 
the  women  were  absolutely  hoarse.  It  was  before 
nine  o'clock  and  the  older  children  were  happily 
chatting  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers. 
The  disgust  upon  these  children's  faces  was  droll, 
as  well  as  pathetic.  One  woman  who  had  proudly 
beheld  seven  boys  pass  thru  our  temple  of  learning, 
on  their  way  to  the  grammar  school,  gazed  now 
upon  her  eighth  and  youngest  son.  The  boy's 
black  eves  blazed  with  indignation  as  his  mother 
shrieked,  "Ma  Franco,  say  Miss  Sat  no  cut  ma 
boy,  I  tell  you  no  cut  him,"  the  last  word  rising 
in  a  wild  crescendo.  She  threw  herself  upon  the 
floor  kicking  and  rolling. 

]The  chil(&en  v;ere  our  salvation.  On  the  lower 
floor,  the  little  children  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  maternal  arms,  in  spite  of  their  protestations. 
The^older  children  flatly  refused  to  leave  the  build- 
ing and  forcibly  refused  all  attempts  of  physical 
ejection.  Finally,  thanks  to  these  children,  the 
mothers  were  reluctantly  persuaded  to  leave  their 
offspring  and  the  long-suffering  teachers  in  peace. 
At  one  o'clock,  plump  little  Franco  presented 
himself  at  my  desk  and  shyly  informed  me  there 
was  a  letter  in  the  box  at  the  school  door  for  me. 
"But,"  said  he,  "de  postman  didn't  put  it,  it  is 
my  letter.  I  put  it  in,  den  it  is  realJ'  The  letter 
ran  as  follows: 
Dear  Miss  Sattebib: 

Please  excuse  mv  mother  because  she  was  not  polite. 
When  I  got  home  I  say  to  her.  "You  ought  to  be  Franco 
and  Franco  you,"    She  can't  help  it,  she  is  Italian. 
Your  little  boy,  Franco, 

Going  on  ten  yean  old. 

P.  S. — Please  excuse  my  mother  because  she  is  so  dumb. 

"Dumb,"  forsooth!  when  her  screams  were 
still  echoing  in  my  ears.  The  cakn  which  suc- 
ceeded the  storm  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  continued. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  day. 
I  was  slowly  dragging  myself  home.  Too  weary 
to  hurry  my  homeward  steps,  I  paused  for  a  moment 
on  the  comer  of  Grand  Street.  My  eyes  fell  upon 
Franco  standing  near  me.  Encouraged  by  my 
tired  smile,  he  hastened  to  my  side.  Lifting  his 
little  cap,  he  said,  eagerly,  "Miss  Satterie,  I  know 
why  all  dese  guys  have  so  much  foolishness." 

^'  Well,"  I  said.    ^'Franco,  do  tell  me  why,  dear." 

He  was  quite  breathless  by  this  time  and  he 
hurried  on,  "You  see,  dey  never  goes  to  school  in 
their  own  country,  and  if  dw  do  dey  never  salutes 
de  flag  and  sing  de  'Star  Spangled  Banner,'  and 
dat's  why  dey  nave  all  dis  fooliduiesa.'' 
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Sissies  and  Tomboys. 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 

[In  Teachers  Magazine,] 

All  truths  are  not  whole  truths,  nor  are  all  lies 
exempt  from  a^basis  of  fact.  Few  laws,  if  any, 
are  so  general  as^^totrequire  no  exceptions;  even 
axioms  are  not  jl  self-evident  in  all  cases.  The 
biggest  lies  have  thinkable  or  possible  conditions, 
and  the  most  imaginative  novel  ever  written  has  a 
certain  foundation  in  actual  experience,  altho  ideal- 
ized almost  beyond  recognition. 

No  human  being  has  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  without 
all  goodness;  and  tho  there  are  many  lovable  and 
angelic  men  and  women,  every  one,  both  literally 
and  figuratively,  must  make  changes  in  his  apparel 
when  he  becomes  so  good  that  he  feels  his  wings 
beginning  to  sprout.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
continue  in  business  at  the  old  stand.  The  part- 
nership will  never  be  dissolved;  the  most  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  a  struggle  as  to  which  shall  be  senior 
and  controlling  member. 

The  naturalist  finds  that  all  positives  have  a 
negative.  The  wisest  of  ants  are  tne  biggest  fools — 
when  you  look  for  the  foolishness;  ana  the  dullest 
"clod  hopper"  toad  may  have  to  his  credit  a  lot  of 
brilliant  doings,  even  reasonings,  and  clever  tricks. 
♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  we  want  our  boys 
to  be  sissies,  or  our  girls  to  be  tomboys, — or  to 
denounce  the  characteristics  that  often  entitle  them 
to  those  nicknames  among  their  schoolmates.  Sugar 
by  the  mouthful  and  acid  by  the  glassful  are  not 
agreeable,  but  a  little  of  both  in  a  summer  drink 
makes  a  pleasing  combination.  A  boy  wholly  or 
predominatingly  a  sissy,  or  a  girl  a  tomboy— would 
be  unbearable  and  intolerable.  But  a  real  boy,  or  a 
really  whole-souled  girl  is  nicely  flavored  by  a  fair 
degree  of  sissiness,  or  tomboyishness.  Or,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  put  if  I  should  say  that  they 
would  be  nicely  flavored  by  the  characteristics  of 
healthy  heartiness  and  loving  gentleness,  which 
sissy  of  the  old-time  vernacular  maligned  and  mis- 
represented. Less  and  less  frequently  nowadays 
do  we  hear  applied  to  girl  or  boy  these  derisive 
terms,  and  more  and  more  do  we  see  commended 
and  encouraged  under  other  phrases  tiie  qualities 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  denounced. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  decade  since  I  heard 
it  said  of  a  young  lady  who  was  the  first  of  her  sex 
in  town  to  get  a  bicycle  and  to  ride  it,  "Oh,  the 

immodest  Miss ."    "She  always  was  doing  rash 

and  bold  things."  "Nothing  but  a  regular  tom- 
boy, anyway,"  and  other  derogatory  remarks  of  a 
similar  import.  Such  remarks  applied  to  bicycle 
riding  sound  strange,  indeed,  at  present,  to  those 
who  do  not,  in  1906,  live  in  spirit  in  the  first  part  of 
last  centiuy.  But  it  has  not  been  more  than  two 
months  since  I  heard  similar  remarks  about  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  ladv  who  was  wearing 
a  divided  sidrt  and  riding  astride  of  a  horse. 

But  we  are  improving  in  this  matter  of  the  "tom- 
boy." It  is  not  long  ago  (and  there  are  traces  of  it 
still  lingering  like  vestiges  of  snow  banks  on  the 
northern  side  of  stone  walls  in  late  spring),  when 
the  standard  of  girlhood  and  young  womanhood 
seemed  to  be  pale  eyes,  pallid  cheeks,  mincing 
steps,  and  a  "prunes  and  prisms"  manner  of  speech. 
Hockey,  golf,  tennis,  basket  ball,  and  the  "exhil- 
arations of  the  road"  in  nature  interests  haven't 
yet  got  the  upper  hand  in  all  aspects  of  young 
womanhood.  In  many  a  boarding  school  for  young 
women,  we  still  line  them  up  two  by  two  for  the 
conventional  sidewalk  outing.  Imagine  that  with 
a  boys'  school!  It  would  not  take  a  long  search 
to  find  many  a  high  school  where  the  young  women 
g^t  all  their  conmiunion  with  nature  out  of  formalin 


and  over  the  microtome,  and  the  standard  of  ex 
lence  is  the  neatness  and  primness  of  the  note  1m 

But  all  this  you  say  is  not  the  negative  oflt 
boyishness.  No;  neither  is  all  flame  oi  thefss 
color.  It  depends  upon  what  is  burning.  Bu 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  proper,  rank  and 
conventional  spirit.  Applied  to  various  mater 
placed  in  different  environments  and  the  app 
ance  is  changed,  that  is  all. 

Nature  study  is  dead  if  it  doesn't  fill  the  k 
with  pure  air,  the  arteries  with  redder  blood,  the  n 
cles  with  better  fiber;  if  it  does  not  quicken 
step,  brighten  the  eye,  and  bring  a  certain  spirii 
abandon,  a  happy-go-lucky,  free  and  easy  viva 
that  the  old  folks  maligned  by  calling  "tombc 
In  nature  study,  especially  by  the  girls,  bri 
eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  happy  hearts  are  w< 
more  than  stacks  of  note  books  and  conventic 
walks  on  brick  pavements. 

Then,  too,  to  the  girl  belong  all  the  delights 
advantages  of  athleticism  as  well  as  to  the  I 
I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  that  young  lady  i 
Pennsylvania  normal  school  who  inosted  u 
becoming  a  member  of  the  class  in  boxing— 
only  one  of  her  sex  that  did  so  in  a  class  of  fi 
And  she  was  soon  one  of  the  first  in  skill.  Peril 
she  was  called  a  tomboy,  but  I  doubt  if  she  cf 
for  that,  and  the  results  are  worth  it.  The  trail 
will  count  for  health  and  long  life  and  happin 
and  it  counted,  too,  for  a  successful  buffetinf 
a  big  brother  of  one  of  the  smaller  troubles 
boys,  who,  a  few  months  after  her  graduat 
came  to  tiie  school  that  she  was  teaching  ; 
interfered  with  the  management.  As  soon  as 
regained  consciousness,  and  could  pull  him 
together,  he  went  home,  but  he  went  there  \ 
more  respect  for  her  and  for  her  sex,  than  he  '. 
when  he  began  to  meddle  with  her  discipline, 
was  an  argument  for  and  from  femininity  that 
could  imderstand.  Some  learn  by  seeing,  otl 
by  reading,  more  by  thinking,  and  occasion 
certain  forms  of  mental  acquirements  are  1 
received  and  retained  when  pounded  straight  t 
the  skulll 

Not  long  ago,  a  gentleman  formerly  active  i 
prominent  in  business  and  in  society,  but  i 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  nervous  disease,  invi 
me  to  ride  with  him  in  his  carriage.  He  was  la 
and  imposing  in  appearance,  he  had  a  noble  b 
and  face,  but  was  so  nearly  helpless  that  two  atte 
ants  were  needed  to  help  him  from  his  house  to 
vehicle.  After  he  had  with  difficulty  attained 
seat  in  the  carriage,  he  made  an  impressive  gest 
and  said:  "Let  me  preach  you  a  sermon— w 
the  text  and  the  sermon  in  one  sentence.  ^ 
you  preach  it  to  your  nature  classes — ^in  seas 
and  out  of  season — wherever  you  go?" 

I  replied,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  gi 
them  some  good  advice.    What  is  it?^' 

"Just  this — with  good  h^th,  everything;  wi 
bad  health,  nothing." 

"But,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  "that  is  just  what 
am  trying  to  get — good  healui.  I  employ  the  be 
physician  in  town." 

No  physician  can  keep  or  regain  health  for  yo 
The  physician  is  only  one  of  many  guides  to  natm 
the  storehouse  of  health.  The  naturalist  likewi 
guides  you  to  nature.  He  believes  that  the  livii 
plant  is  as  healthful  and  much  more  agreeable  tlu 
a  decoction  of  its  juices.  Some  things  we  take 
the  stomach — other  things,  just  as  good,  to  hea 
and  lungs.  Old  Mother  Nature  is  hale  and  heart 
but  with  a  certain  roughness  in  her  character.  9 
coddles  not  her  weakest,  nor  her  strong^  Yc 
who  would  be  her  boon  companion  must  meet  b 
in  a  similar  spirit. .  You  can't  get  her  best  when  yc 
are  in  silk  gowns  or  on  vdvet  cudiions.    She  wi 
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give  you  heartiness  when  you  meet  her  heartily. 
Her  best  life,  too,  is  essentially  feminine.  It  is  the 
pistillate  portion  not  the  stsuninate  that  endures 
the  longest.  And  these  are  protected  and  can 
endure  because  they  are  rough,  or  tough,  or  prickly, 
or  firm  and  hearty. 

So,  girl  or  woman,  go  to  nature  not  for  fragility, 
not  for  delicacy,  but  for  hardiness  and  strength. 
Pick  not  merely  the  beautiful  flower  for  a  bouquet, 
but  tramp  the  road,  scale  the  wall,  or  climb  the 
tree  if  necessary;  push  thru  the  tangle  and  find 
health  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.  You  may  tear 
your  clothes  and  scratch  yoiu-  skin,  but  your  appe- 
tite will  be  good,  and  you  will  not  need  "after 
dinner"  pills  to  assist  your  digestion.  "With 
good  health,  everything;  with  bad  health,  nothing." 
Let  our  girls  be  a  little  more  boyish,  aye,  even 
tomboyish,  if  you  please, — but  in  the  best  sense. 
Do  not,  if  you  please,  misinterpret  or  misunder- 
stand me;  do  not  decide  that  I  want  all  girls  to  be 
hoydens,  to  be  loud,  and  coarse,  and  unrefined; 
that  I  want  the  girl  to  swear  when  a  briar  tears  her 
frock,  or  to  call  on  any  of  the  heathen  gods  when 
a  chestnut  burr  pricks  her  finger.  I  want  nothing 
of  the  kind.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  natural- 
ists that  I  have  known  was  a  woman,  gentle,  kind, 
and  good.  Good?  More  than  that;  for  a  brutal 
husband  pounded  her  body,  and  abandoned  her 
to  her  own  resources  or  to  the  coldness  of  charity, 
and  when  the  beast  was  dying  in  a  hospital  alone, 
she  cared  for  him  like  any  other  angel,  and  the  man 
died  with  his  head  on  her  bosom,  blessing  her. 
And  she  was  a  nature  student,  and  corresponded 
with  Darwin,  and  wrote  books,  and  made  dis- 
coveries, and  "liked  bugs,"  and  climbed  fences,  and 
was  not  afraid  of  a  cow,  and  never  shrieked  when 
some  one  cried  "Snake."  Oh,  no!  I  don't  like 
hoydens,  and  I  don't  like  girls  that  swear.  I  am 
trying  to  tell  you  what  I  do  like.  Please  do  not 
misinterpret  or  misunderstand. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  He 

What  a  fallacy  it  is  to  state  that  "words  are  signs 
of' ideas."  Frequently  they  are  more  than  the 
ideas — they  compel,  drive,  and  even  warp  ideas. 
The  original  meaning  of  barbarian  was  merely  a 
foreigner.  Our  "dunce"  was  but  a  follower  of 
Dunsman,  a  famous  schoolman  who  opposed  so 
great  prominence  of  classical  studies  in  education. 
And  now  the  word  is  a  synonym  for  fool! 
"^It  seems  probable  that  the  word  "sissy"  origi- 

ated  in  the  days  when  it  was  thought  necessary 
for  the  boy  to  live  in  a  different  world  from  that 
occupied  by  his  sister.  Men  and  women  in  those 
horrible  days  must  never  engage  in  the  same  pursuits, 
never  think  or  act  alike;  the  standard  of  conduct 
and  propriety  were  vastly  different  for  the  man 
and  for  the  woman.  Nowadays,  when  women  may 
engage  in  almost  any  business  permissible  to  men, 
when  both  sexes  enjoy  the  same  outdoor  pursuits, 
is  it  so  very  bad  for  a  boy  to  have  at  least  some 
resemblance  to  his  sister?  Shouldn't  he  have 
the  same  gentleness,  refinement,  and  purity?  May 
she  not  skate  and  ride  a  bicycle? 

"^e  should,  of  course,  be  whole-souled  and  clean- 
souled,  hearty  and  genuine.  But  shouldn't  the 
sister  set  him  a  commendable  copy?  If  he  can 
climb  a  fence  by  balancing  himself  on  the  top  rail, 
and  with  a  yell  and  a  wriggle  land  on  his  feet  in 
the  next  field,  why  shouldn't  she,  if  she  wants  to 
do  so  and  is  dressed  for  it?  If  he  "likes  bugs  and 
things,"  why  shouldn't  she?  She  will  if  she  may 
be  allowed.  In  brief,  what  I  have  maintained  that 
the  boy  should  be,  that  I  think  the  girl  should  be. 
And  isn't  the  reverse  true?  We  have  been  too 
much  dominated  by  "tomboy"  and  "Miss  Nancy"; 
we  have  been  frightened  away  from  the  truth,  and 
driven  back  to  threadbare  notions  by  "tomboy" 
a^  -'sissy/'    It  has  been  said  by  some  one  tliat 


if  you  want  to  kill  a  good  thing,  give  it  a  ridiculous 
nickname.  We  admit,  I  think,  that  the  qualities 
our  ancestors  mistakingly  tried  to  kill,  should  now 
be  restored.  Then  why  continue  the  nickname? 
Why  not  hasten  on  the  restoration — name  or  no  name? 

A  few  months  ago,  from  the  high  school  in  Calais, 
Maine,  I  took  out  a  large  party  of  young  people  in 
a  nature  study  class.  Nearly  all  were  manly 
voung  men  and  womanly  young  women,  and 
heartily  enjoyed  the  afternoon,  all  in  the  same  road, 
all  climbing  the  same  fences,  listening  to  the  same 
bird  songs,  watching  the  same  squirrels,  picking 
and  examining  the  same  flowers.  But  not  all  the 
pupils  in  that  school  thought  it  within  the  proper 
dignity  of  a  manly  boy  to  go  on  any  pursuits  in 
which  the  girls  were  engaged.  There  were  two  of 
the  kind  that  brace  up  buildings  on  street  comers 
and  make  tobacco  spittle  mosaics  and  splatter 
dashes  of  liquid  filth  on  the  pavement.  Such 
manliness  always  strives  to  avoid  sissiness  by 
leering  in  the  faces,  and  gazing  at  the  ankles  of  the 
sisters  who  pass  the  comer  or  cross  the  street. 

These  particular  youths  openly  avowed  that  they 
were  "not  going  to  be  sissies  and  pick  flowers," 
and  they  hied  them  away  to  congenial  dirt.  Their 
absence  was  not  noticed  by  the  principal  till  the 
party  was  well  on  the  way  along  the  road.  Then 
he  started  to  investigate  and  discovered  the  "manly" 
non-sissyites,  in  the  horse  sheds,  vigorously  takmg 
in  cigarette  smoke,  and  volubly  putting  forth 
profanity  and  obscenity.  This,  it  is  trae,  may 
have  been  an  extreme  case.  But  the  pitiful  part 
was  not  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  these  two  par- 
ticular boys,  as  it  was  in  their  example  to  many 
other  boys  who  in  the  same  or  lesser  degree  may  have 
a  wrong  conception  of  manliness.  Strength  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  muscle,  is  admirable.  But 
filth  and  ugliness,  a  narrow  mind,  and  a  stained 
soul  are  detestable.  What  teacher  or  parent  but 
knows  how  much  bravery  it  requires  on  the  part 
of  a  boy  to  be  what  his  own  conscience  tells  him 
he  should  be  in  gentleness,  truthfulness,  and  kind- 
ness; what  he  should  be  in  purity,  and  in  a  love 
of  the  true  and  beautiful  because  he  fears  to  be 
called  "sissy,"  or  "Miss  Nancy." 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  boy  should  not  pick 
flowers  and  give  a  bouquet  to  a  boy?  If  the  girls 
do  so,  why  should  he  not,  if  he  wants  to  do  it?  Any 
reason  why  he  shouldn't  see  and  exclaim  over  the 
beauties  of  a  landscape  as  enthusiastically  as  a  girl? 
Any  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be  as  gentle  as  the 
girl  should  be  and  as  free  from  craelty  or  from  a 
desire  to  be  crael?  Any  reason  why  he  should  be 
more  addicted  to  disagreeable  or  dirty  habits  than 
the  girl?  Any  reason  why  he  shouldn't  as  much 
as  the  girls,  have  high  ideals,  and  gentle  manners? 

Let  teachers  and  parents  strive  to  bring  boys  to 
be  one  hundred  per  cent,  boys,  and  girls  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent,  girls.  Then  for  full  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over,  add  to  the  boys 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  girlishness,  and  to  the  girls 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  boyishness.  In  either  case  the 
result  will  be  a  well-flavored  and  pleasing  mixture. 

Your  mathematics,  your  grammar,  and  spelling 
may  help  to  produce  for  boy  or  girl  the  one  hundred 
per  cent.  It  needs  athletics,  nature  study,  and 
other  outdoor  interests  to  add  the  finishing  and  the 
flavoring,  or  to  drop  in  the'superabundant  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  qualities.  ***'<! 

"But,  really,  would  you  advise  our  girls  to  be 
tomboys  and  our  boys  to  be  sissies?" 

See  here!  if  you  talk  like  that,  you  will  see  me 
rise  UP,  and  hear  me  speak  words  that  are  not  in  my 
new  dictionary,  or  in  yours  either.  Please  do  not 
misinterpret  or  misunderstand. 

No,  I  would  bury  those  nicknames,  and  dig  up  the 
good  qualities  they  have  long  enough  maligned, 
distorted,  and  misrepresented. 
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Seven  Secrets  of  Success  with  English  Classes. 

By  Florence  Ellis  Shelby,  Indian  Territory. 


Correlation. 

There  are  cranks  whose  fad  is  correlation,  and 
there  are  those  who  appear  cranky  all  for  want  of 
correlation — not  that  we  nor  our  pupils  are  the  bet- 
ter off  to  have  all  the  arithmetic  problems  for  Wash- 
ington's birthday  computations  on  hatchets  and 
cherries.  It  is  very  chic  when  wearing  red  dress 
and  red  hat  to  add  red  shoes,  but  red  hair  is  not 
essential. 

Even  the  virtues  practised  inordinately  are  soon 
distorted  into  vices;  and  likewise  of  correlation, 
all  is  wrong  without  it,  but  it  has  its  limits.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  study  of  English  from  start  to 
finish,  if  taken  up  wisely,  must  correlate  with  every 
other  study  in  the  curriculum. 

Yet  very  commonly  teachers  do  not  so  much  as 

g've  their  pupils  a  working  idea  of  the  correlation 
^tween  the  various  branches  of  English  itself 
(grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  literature). 
I  have  gotten  hold  of  many  a  composition  pupil  who 
had  not  the  vaguest  idea  how  to  get  help  out  of  his 
Grammar— in  short,  had  "finished"  it  and  sold  it 
or  left  it  at  home.  A  majority  have  just  as  little 
practical  use  for  their  Rhetoric,  either  in  their  own 
composing  or  in  critical  study  of  literature. 

We  must  not  look  for  perfection  in  this  line;  of 
course  it  does  take  some  time  for  even  the  readiest 
pupil  to  feel  himself  into  his  English  work— but 

Grhaps  we  can  help  him  toward  it  as  suggested 
low. 

(1)  By  frequent  reviews  and  outlines.  Lead  the 
class  to  see  the  inter-relation  of  chapters — even  in 
language,  without  fail  in  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
Too  many  teachers  take  up  a  new  chapter  as  if  it 
were  indeed  anew  and  independent  subject  just  pro- 
jected upon  the  earth;  while  the  previous  chapter 
IS  utterly  lost  sight  of  and  goes  out  of  the  student's 
mind  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Don't 
let  this  be.  We  had  better  said  above,  constant 
reviews  and  outlines. 

The  teacher  herself  must  really  see  the  subject 
always  in  its  entirety — strung  together  as  symmetri- 
cally and  inter-dependently  as  the  human  skeleton. 
We  have  such  concrete  evidence  of  the  correlation 
of  the  skeleton  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
the  pupil's  mind  that  the  femur,  spine,  etc.,  etc., 
are  but  parts  of  the  whole.  Arithmetic,  too,  is  all 
"figures,"  and  spelling  all  "spelling,"  but  apparently 
English  is  "a  lot  of  things  jumbled  together." 

However,  a  review  need  not  mean  a  week  off  from 
regular  advance  work;  nor  outlines,  a  new  note 
book  begun  enthusiastically  and  perhaps  never 
completed.  It  isn't  the  outline  he  copies  neatly 
into  his  note  book  (from  teacher's),  but  the  one  he 
thinks  out  that  does  the  pupil  most  good  after  all. 
And  two  minutes'  concise,  clear  reviewing  daily  is 
worth  more  than — ^well,  it  does  the  work! 

(2)  By  a  broad-minded  grasp  of  the  entire  subject. 
The  pupil  can  not  be  expected  to  "think  out"  these 
outlines  entirely  independently;  nor  be  left  with 
the  unmotherly,  old-maidish,  words-wasted  direc- 
tion to  "spend  five  minutes  every  day  in  careful 
reviewing."  It  must  be  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  teacher.  Know  what  your  pupils 
know. 

Pull  the  mind  of  the  class  together  vigorously  at 


the  opening  of  the  recitation  and  tell  oflf  on  your 
fingers  a  very  brief  general  outline  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject.   For  instance,  suppose  it  be  granmiar. 

"Grammar  is  a  study  of  English  that  teaches: 
(1)  Parts  of  speech;  (2)  Their  correct  form,  called 
parsing;  (3)  Their  correct  relationship,  called  sjm- 
tax ;    (4)  Correct  rhyming  and  rhythm,  or  prosody/' 

This  comprehensive  outlining  is  helpful  even  tho 
they  have  only  advanced  a  few  chapters.  It  "sort 
of  braces  one  up,"  to  get  into  mind  Doth  what  he  is 
taking  and  what  he  is  going  to  take  and  the  connec- 
tion of  it  all.  For  the  same  reason  we  study  firat 
a  map  of  the  hemispheres,  next  the  grand  divisions, 
and  later  the  subdivisions. 

Now  suppose  we  are  over  to  "tense"  in  our  gram- 
mar. We  will  continue  the  above  introductory 
review  thus — "which  of  these  main  divisions  of 
grammar  have  we  completed?"  Ans. — "The  first: 
parts  of  speech."  "How  many  parts  of  speech  are 
there?"  Ans.— "Nine."  (By  the  way,  these  re- 
plies are  supposed  to  come  spontaneously  and  soon 
will.) 

"Name  the  parts  of  speech."  Now  it  may  be 
desperately  bad  practice  to  count  on  your  fingo^ 
in  arithmetic  (I  don't  know),  but  it  helps  in  gram- 
mar— one  part  of  speech  to  each  finger,  right  around 
your  two  hands,  with  one  to  spare. 

Perhaps  you  feel  there  isn't  time  to-day  to  stop 
for  definitions;   tho  you  might  take  time  for  just 
one  from  some  pupil  you  feel  pretty  sure  of  catching. 
Then  ask  that  same  pupil  for  that  same  definition    . 
day  after  day  till  he  begins  it  with  a  smile. 

But  to  continue  our  supposed  review — "  which .« 

division  of  grammar  are  we  upon  now?"    Ans. 

'Parsing."    "What  have  we  already  learned  toQ 


parse?"     Ans. — "Nouns   and   pronouns.' 


'AncEi 


*  The  first  article  published  under  this  same  title'in  the  School 
Journal  of  February  10,  attracted  such  wide  attention  and 
was  so  highly  commended  that  the  editor  requested  Miss 
Shelby  to  expand  certain  parts  of  her  plan  more  fully  into 
practical  detail 


now  we  are  working  on  which  part  of  speech?" 
Ans. — "Verbs."    What  does  parsing  a  verb  mean?'  ^ 
Ans. — "Parsing  a  verb  is  telling  specifically  (the^^T- 
may  as  well  learn  this  big  word  to-day  as  to-morrow'^^ 
where  the  form  used  in  a  given  sentence  is  found  ir^m. 
the  conjugation." 

"What  points  have  we  so  far  learned  to  notic^:^. 
when  parsing  a  verb?"  Ans. — "Voice,  mode,  anM=a 
tense."    This  brings  us  up  to  the  lesson  for  the  da^.^ 

Of  course  such  a  review  need  not  come  every  dar^-^i 
and  the  mode  of  reviewing  should  be  varied  fr  ^m 
quently. 

All  boys  and  girls  have  a  great  aptitude  for  "pla^^^ai 
ing  school."  Take  advantage  of  this  some  day  Km — r 
send  the  class  to  the  blackboards  to  play  they  m^si 
teachers  about  to  explain  "parsing  of  verbs"  fa 
their  classes  by  an  outline. 

Hint.    Be  tactful  in  criticizing  such  efforts.    'L.  "he 
imitative  pupils  will  promptly  put  up  a  fac-simil^   of 
your  outline;   their  handwriting,  too— due  to  fczie 
same  imitative  faculty — will  appear  to  advanta-,«e. 
Now,  other  pupils  who  have  not  visiuMy  memorC^sed 
your  outline  must  really  think.    Likely  they  i^wB 
not  get  thru  on  time;  but  please  do  take  notice  o! 
even  partial  results.    Thinking  is  a  higher  order    rf 
accomplishment  than   imitation,  and  too  ofterr  a 
thoughtful  pupil  is  left  to  appear  dull. 

However,  these  two  little  reviews  are  merely  svg- 
gestive.    Your  own  way  is  the  best  way  for  ^ot*— 
provided  always  you  have  grit  enough  to  strive  tor 
your  ideal.    Yes,  it  takes  a  hero  to  he  the  best  that 
is  in  one  even;   to  say  nothing  about  being  perfect 

(3)  Teach   pupils  to  make  the  index  chapters  in 
the  front  of  the  text-book,  a  topical  review  for  tbem- 
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selves  in  preparing  for  tests  and  examinations. 

If  you  nave  been  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  do 
this  as  a  matter  of  course,  ask  your  class,  unex- 
pectedly, to  turn  to  chapter  on  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, for  instance.  I  would  wager  that  without 
exception  they  begin  to  turn  the  pages  in^searchXof 
it.  Stop  there,  and  insist  upon  their  ^opening  to 
index,  and  then  turning  at  once  to  desired  page. 
Explain  that  this  is  the  proper  way  always;  b^ 
cause  many,  many  times  they  will  want  to  look 
matters  up  in  books  not  familiar  to  them.  It  is 
everything  to  handle  indices  intelligently. 

An  excellent  plan  of  "studying  up  for  tests"  is 
to  follow  right  down  the  index  and  see  if  you  can 
define  or  explain  each  topic  without  referring  to  the 
text. 

Also  lead  him  by  your  own  example  to  turn  to 
the  index  when  he  wishes  to  look  up  a  rule  or  defini- 
tion. 

(4)  Your  composition  class  will  gain  wonderfully 
if  frequently  you  give  them  along  with  the  lesson 
a  list  of  topics.  Next  day  they  are  to  tell  you  where 
you  would  find  information  on  each  of  these.  Let 
them  write  down  their  list  fully  and  explicitly  (not 
saying  simply  "Encyclopedia"),  giving  chapter  and 
pages  of  as  many  references  as  possible,  including 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  general  literature. 
Your  topics  must  be  widely  varieid  and  not  too  dif- 
ficult. They  might  be  as  follows:  (1)  Probable 
Presidential  Candidates  for  1908;  (2)  Earthquakes; 
(3)  West  Point;  (4)  Star  Fish;  (5)  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Encourage  their  finding  out  what  is  in  their  own 
books  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  school  library; 
always  cautioning  to  find  out  about  a  book  by  its 
preface  and  index  (not  by  trying  to  "look  thru  it"). 

Evenr  once  in  a  while  give  out  some  subject  and 
insist  that  every  one  see  whether  he  has  an3rthing 
about  it  in  home  books  or  papers.  Suggest  their 
even  examining  "old  dry-looking  books."  They 
may  find  some  pleasant  surprises  and  you  may 
develop  a  student. 

CaU  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  index  in 
a  book  of  essays,  in  order  to  know  what  subject 
matter  the  book  really  contains. 

Agsdn  the  aid  of  the  Encyclopedia  in  learning 
names  of  authors  who  have  written  upon  a  given 
theme.  What  a  boon  it  would  be  if  a  chapter  in 
Rhetoric  were  devoted  to  "Construction  and  Use  of 
Reference  Books,  Indices,  and  Catalogs." 

Instead  of  an  ordinary  essay  subject  for  one  day, 
assign  the  cataloging  of  the  school  library  (where 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  miscellaneous  one);  or 
a  catalog  oi  books  in  the  student's  home — not  for- 
getting medical  works,  receipt  books,  etc.  Get 
titles  and  authors,  and  classify  under  general  sub- 
jects. 

All  this  work  makes  the  subsequent  study  of 
literature  so  much  more  profitable  and  pleasant.  It 
is  the  essence  of  education.  Such  a  host  of  our  boys 
and  girls  (and  grown-up  citizens),  are  totally  igno- 
rant how  to  get  out  of  a  book  in  a  practical  way  the 
information  they  desire. 

(5)  Correlation  of  English  with  all  the  other 
branches: 

(a)  Some  practical  ways  of  calling  the  pupil's 
attention  to    the  use  of  studying  grammar,"  etc. 

(1)  How  every  one  is  judged  by  the  language  he 
iises — "his  English."  In  "Society"  we  are  re- 
spected according  to  our  grammar,  not  our  history 
or  arithmetic  or  Latin.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  your  friends  go  about  apologizing  for  you 
behind  your  back,  saying— "Oh,  he  is  really  a  very 
intelligent  fdlow,  notwithstanding  his  miserable 
En^im.''  Indeed  you  may  hide  your  poverty  or 
your  diq;>osition,  but  not  your  speech.  It  was  like 
qKWigh  trae  i^ut  the  man  who  never  opened  his 


outh  without  getting  his  foot  into  it. 

(2)  In  the  business  world  the  great  army  of 
stenographers  are  continually  bringing  themselves 
into  disrepute  for  not  knowing  the  laws  of  punctua- 
tion and  paragraphing — to  say  nothing  of  letters 
of  application,  business  correspondence,  advertising, 
etc.  So  that  whether  you  be  idlers  in  society,  or 
laborers  in  the  business  world,  your  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, and  composition  seem  always  in  demand. 

(b)  Make  extensive  use  of  collateral  topics  in  all 
grades  of  English  work.  These  will  be  suggested 
by  their  daily  work  in  other  lessons.  It  is  really  an 
excellent  method  of  reviewing  the  other  branches 
and  helps  wonderfully  to  fix  in  mind  facts  that,  per- 
haps, were  not  sufiiciently  dwelt  upon  in  some  other 
recitation,  for  lack  of  time. 

This  collateral  use  of  topics  from  other  lessons 
also  shows  most  pointedly  "the  use  of  studying 
grammar."  In  a  tactful,  sweet  way,  lead  them  to 
see  on  every  occasion  that  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  is  the  foundation  for  every  other  line  of 
study,  and  even  our  pleasure  in  general  reading 
depends  upon  it.  Our  only  means  of  entering  into 
other  men's  minds,  or  of  expressing  our  own,  is  thru 
our  English;  not  only  in  school  work,  but  thruout 
life. 

Suggested  Collateral  Lesions. 

Below  are  several  hints  for  collateral  lessons  suited 
to  different  grades: 

(1)  Little  stories  about  pictures  in  the  Geography. 

(2)  List  of  geographical  terms  to  be  put  into  sen- 
tences (as  equator,  arid,  fur-bearing,  etc.) 

(3)  Put  the  words  of  a  difiicult  spelling  lesson  into 
sentences  yourself  and  assign  them  to  diagram.  Or 
cull  words  that  were  stumbled  over,  from  Reader 
or  History. 

(4)  Make  a  dictionary  lesson  of  the  spelling  words, 
fimding  synonyms,  derivation,  and  meanings.  Then 
call  for  impromptu  sentences  during  class  hours. 

(5)  Little  folk  can  make  list  of  nouns  or  action 
words  in  the  reading  lesson. 

(6)  A  list  of  arithmetical  terms  to  be  explained 
in  three  short  sentences — preferably  orally. 

(7)  An  excellent  drill  in  clearness  and  precision 
is  the  written  analysis  of  problems — choose  exam- 
ples outside  their  own  text-book. 

(8)  The  physics  class  may,  with  twofold  advan- 
tage, have  assigned  to  them  a  variety  of  subjects 
from  their  text,  either  for  essays  or  for  outside  re- 
search. 

And  just  a  word — a  pupil  gains  quite  as  much  in 
his  Imowledge  of  English  by  looking  up  a  point  and 
telling  (well)  what  he  finds,  as  by  writing  on  same 
topic. 

Thus,  by  planning  far  enough  ahead,  the  teacher 
may  make  her  English  classes  a  constant  assistant 
to  her  in  drilling,  reviewing,  and  that  outside  work 
always  so  much  needed,  but  taking  "too  much  time" 
from  regular  advance  work.  Indeed,  a  prudent 
correlation  of  all  your  work  will  lighten  your  labors; 
but  don't,  I  beg  you,  sit  up  nights  to  make  things 
harmonize — your  own  nerves  wiU  be  so  much  out  <rf 
harmony  you  won't  appreciate  the  results  after  all. 


The  teacher  who  is  himself  a  seeker  after  truth 
will  be  a  daily  inspiration  to  his  pupils  to  strive  for 
greater  achievements.  His  enthusiasm  will  accom- 
plish mighty  things. 

Think  of  Pestalozzi.  His  own  education  was 
very  defective;  he  had  failed  in  everything  he  had 
imdertaken.  Finally,  when  past  the  age  of  fif^, 
the  inspiration  seized  him  to  become  a  t^icher.  He 
labored  and  searched  with  all  his  might,  and  soon 
the  education  of  little  children  on  two  continaits 
came  under  the  sway  of  his  ideas. 
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To  meet  the  cost  and  to  control  the  policy  of 
education  have  almost  everywhere  become,  at 
least  in  large  part,  functions  of  Government.  In  a 
democracy  a  Government,  to  be  truly  representative, 
must  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  people's 
highest  ideals,  and  it  must  also  reflect  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State  or  nation  whose  Government 
it  is.  The  more  highly  civilized  men  are,  the  more 
closely  will  these  two  aims  harmonize. 

Just  here  lies  the  first  and  chief  problem  of  all 
educational  administration.  It  must,  to  be  gen- 
uinely efficient,  seek  the  highest  aims;  to  be  repre- 
sentative and  to  gain  support,  it  must  reflect  public 
opinion.  To  do  both  at  once  is  not  always  easy; 
sometimes  perhaps  it  is  not  even  possible.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  within  certain  limits  men  wish 
and  expect  schools  to  do  better  for  their  children 
than  they  have  been  able  to  do  for  themselves. 
At  intervals  a  parent  is  found  who  thinks — or  at 
least,  who  says — that  what  was  good  enough  for 
him  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  his  children; 
but  he  is  an  exception.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  parents  wish  the  very  best  for  their  children, 
regardless  of  what  their  own  experience  may  have 
been. 

We  Americans  have  not  been  generally  considered 
an  idealistic  people;  yet  nowhere  in  the  world 
has  a  trulv  spiritual  view  and  interpretation  of 
education  been  so  influential  as  among  us.  For 
forty  years  every  important  leader  of  American 
educational  thought  has  been  expounding  education 
as  a  phase  of  spiritual  evolution,  and  to-day  that 
philosophy  is  absolutely  controlling,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  in  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
school-rooms.  It  vitalizes  the  kindergartens  and 
the  elementary  schools  in  every  comer  of  the  land. 
It  reaches  up  into  secondary  schools  and  occasionally 
even  into  a  college.  It  is  the  one  true  view,  and 
upon  it  as  a  cornerstone  educational  administration 
must  build. 

A  Conception  of  Education. 

In  my  view,  the  first  and  chief  problem  of  educa- 
tional administration,  whether  of  a  school  system 
or  of  a  single  institution,  is  to  seize  intelligent  hold 
of  the  conception  of  education  as  a  phase  of  spiritual 
evolution  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  and  to 
labor  earnestly  and  unceasingly  for  the  support, 
the  extension,  and  the  effective  working  out  of 
this  conception.  This  conception  of  education 
will  vitalize  all  administrative  machinery.  Without 
it,  the  administrative  procedure  becomes  dull, 
routine,  and  sterile. 

Let  us  fix  our  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  our  own 
State.  It  is  truly  an  empire.  Within  its  borders 
are  gathered  eight  million  human  beings,  coming 
themselves  or  thru  ancestry,  from  every  comer  of 
the  earth.  All  races,  all  tongues,  all  forms  of 
religious  and  political  belief,  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
industry  and  commerce  are  represented  among 
them.  The  small  farmer,  living  remote  from 
telegraph  or  railroad,  and  the  captain  of  industry 
or  finance  with  his  hand  and  eye  on  the  markets 
and  exchanges  of  the  world,  are  alike  on  our  rolls 
of  citizenship.  Guiding  and  controlling  this  com- 
posite body  politic  is  a  set  of  traditions,  ideas,  and 
ideals,  which  are  recognized  everywhere  as  American 
grown,  in  our  case  out  of  Dutch  and  English  be- 
ginnings.   Our  body  politic,  huge  and  composite 

^Address  delivered  before  the  University  Convocation  at 
Albany,  N.Y.I  i^ji    ^ 


as  it  is,  and  various  and  complicated  as  are  its 
interests,  is  a  political  unity  and  a  political  unit. 
It  is  a  commonwealth,  a  State,  with  its  share  of 
American  sovereignity. 

This  body  politic,  among  other  things,  sets  itself 
the  task  of  educating  its  children.  A  systena  of 
educational  administration  is  at  once  called  into 
being;  and  it  is  only  the  administrator  who  under- 
stands these  presuppositions,  who  can  be  trusted 
successfully  to  solve  its  problems. 

New  York's  Educational  System. 

Our  State  has  an  educational  system  which  is 
made  iip  of  three  elements: 

The  first  element  is  the  schools,  institutions,  and 
undertakings  of  every  form  and  type  which  are 
supported  by  public  tax  and  which  are  immediately 
controlled  by  public  officials. 

The  second  element  is  the  schoois,  institutions, 
and  undertakings  of  every  form  and  type  which, 
while  neither  supported  by  public  tax  nor  immediate- 
ly controlled  by  public  officials,  are  established  and 
maintained  by  the  State's  authority  and  permission, 
granted  either  by  specific  legislative  enactment  or 
in  pursuance  of  general  provisions  of  law.  Both 
these  elements  of  the  educational  system  are  public 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  They  represent  the 
public  judgment,  and  base  their  existence  directly 
on  public  authority  exercised  thru  government. 
The  fact  that  one  of  these  elements  is  tax-supported 
and  the  other  not,  that  one  is  directly  controlled  by 
public  officials  and  the  other  not,  simply  indicates 
that  the  State  stands  in  a  somewhat  different  relation 
to  each,  not  that  it  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to 
the  one  and  has  no  relation  to  the  other.  In  a 
civilized  community  a  private  university,  for  ex- 
ample, ought  to  be  as  unthinkable  as  a  private  ;s 
legislature  or  a  private  court  of  appeals. 

The  third  element  in  the  educational  system  is,  ^ 

however,  private.    It  includes  the  schools,  institu 

tions,  and  undertakings  which  are  without  specific^^ 
governmental  sanction  or  authority,  but  whichKd 
exist  because  they  are  not  forbidden.  TTiey  faHJ 
within  the  sphere  of  liberty,  not  within  the  spheic^ 
of  govemment,  which  two  spheres  added  togetheH^s 
make  up  the  entire  activity  of  the  State.  These  i 
the  private  educational  institutions  and  under-- 
takings  of  our  State;  for  while  the  State,  thru  it 
government,  holds  itself  free  to  enter  upon  an^-ji 
part  of  the  educational  field,  it  puts  no  obstacles  isr  J 
the  way  of  its  citizens  doing  the  same  thing,  whetiie^^ 
as  individuals  or  as  groups. 

Perhaps  the  remainder  of  the  entire  problem  c^m 
educational  administration  in  the  State  of  Ne'^^^s 
York  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  l^i^ 
secure  the  highest  efficiency  of  all  three  of  the^L= 
elements  in  the  educational  system  and  th^^= 
increasing  co-operation. 

Local  Control  Best 

When  any  exercise  of  the  central  authority         i 
contemplated,   however,   the  fact  will  ^ways      T^ 
borne  in  mind  that  local  self-government  is     -an 
element  of  prime  importance  in  the  institutions       of 
our  people.    Those  schools  will  flourish  most  vig-^^r- 
ously  and  will  exercise  the  widest  influence,  wh^cft 
respond  to  local  needs  and  which  are  under  lo-^»i 
or  neighborhood  control.    The  wise  central  autli.5'^- 
ity,  therefore,  seeks  not  to  supplant  local  initiative 
and  local  control,  but  to  develop,  to  strength^eq/ 
and   when   necessary,    to   supplement   ^em.    It 
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would  doubtless  be  possible  to  secure  a  very  desir- 
able efficiency  and  a  very  desirable  imiformity  in 
the  schools  of  the  State  by  vigorous  exercise  of 
central  authority,  but  these  schools  would  cease 
in  large  measure  to  be  truly  public  schools.  They 
would  cease  to  represent  the  best  public  opinion 
of  their  localities,  and  they  would  fail  to  enlist 
warm  pubhc  sympathy  and  support.  They  would 
seem  to  be  alien  things  grafted  on  to  a  community's 
life,  and  not  the  full  and  rich  flower  of  that  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  bear  with  a  temporary 
evil  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  and  permanent  good. 
There  are  many  short  cuts  to  reform  by  exercise  of 
autocratic  power.  Reforms  autocratically  effected 
do  not,  however,  often  last  long.  When  the  support 
of  authority  is  withdrawn,  the  fabric  erected  by  its 
aid  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Financial  Side. 

.\  prime  consideration  in  dealing  with^the  effi- 
ciency of  an  educational  system  is  the  material 
factor,  finance.  Is  a  State,  or  a  community,  raising 
enough  money  for  schools  to  provide  buildings  in 
sufficient  number  and  of  proper  character,  to  secure 
adequate  and  properly  prepared  teachers,  to  main- 
tain an  effective  system  of  supervision?  All  over 
this  State,  particularly  in  the  urban  communities, 
the  expenditures  for  public  education  are  very 
large;  yet  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say 
that  our  schools  are  in  all  respects  well  provided  for. 
Even  when  the  school  buildings  are  sufficient  in 
number  and  of  proper  character,  the  salaries  of 
teachers  are  on  a  scale  that  suggests  missionary 
work  rather  than  professional  service  requiring 
careful  preparation  and  long  special  training.  Some 
day  we  Americans  will  have  to  face  the  question 
whether  under  existing  systems  of  taxation  and  the 
distribution  of  taxes,  communities,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  can  really  afford  to  give  their  children 
the  education  which  present-day  standards  suggest 
and  demand.  Few  States  can  follow  the  example 
of  New  Jersey,  which  out  of  the  siirplus  revenue 
received  from  franchises  and  corporation  tax,  is  able 
to  make  allotments  to  counties  and  towns  in  aid 
of  the  schools.  The  readjustment  which  must 
surely  come  before  there  can  be  any  really  important 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  generally,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  come  more  quickly  if  we  fix  our  attention 
on  a  wider  and  better  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching,  rather  than  agitate  for  larger  salaries, 
regardless  of  standards  of  professional  preparation. 
To  be  worth  more  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  more. 
In  every  other  branch  of  professional  activity,  more 
adequate  preparation  and  demonstrated  success  are 
almost  a  guarantee  of  increased  compensation.  Why 
should  teaching  be  a  permanent  exception  to  this 
rule? 

Crimes  and  Who  Commit  Them. 

[Editorial  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagk.] 

Unsuspected  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  Missouri 
has  been  acquiring  one  of  the  greatest  of  prisons. 
She  maintains  at  Jefferson  City  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  convicts  to  be  foimd  in  America,  the  house- 
hold numbering  over  2,000,  and  about  a  thousand 
newcomers  replacing  or  increasing  the  resident  popu- 
lation every  year.  This  does  not  mean  that  Mis- 
souri is  a  more  wicked  State  than  others;  it  means 
that  she  has  but  one  prison.  New  York  has  a  larger 
criminal  class,  but  scatters  it  to  Sing  Sing,  Auburn, 
Dannemora,  Elmira,  and  Bedford.  Missouri,  too, 
differs  from  some  other  States  in  that  it  is  still 
American,  for  while  in  the  East  it  is  the  alien  or  his 
immediate  descendant  who  commits  most  of  the 
crime,  it  is  the  native  bom  who  offends  Missoiiri 


most.  The  foreign  population  of  that  State  is  about 
seven  per  cent.,  and  the  percentage  of  aliens  in  her 
prisons  only  six. 

The  report  made  by  Mr.  Mosby,  pardon  attorney, 
concerning  this  institution,  is  of  interest,  because 
it  supports  the  findings  of  penologists  elsewhere  as 
to  criminal  tendencies  and  seasons.  The  period  of 
greatest  criminality  is  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to 
twenty-three,  and  most  of  the  prisoners  of  this  age 
commit  crimes  of  violence  rather  than  of  address; 
yet,  curiously,  crimes  involving  the  sexual  passions 
are  small  among  these  younger  felons.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  is  low  intelligence,  as  there  is  in 
the  criminal  class  of  all  lands,  for  want  of  sense  is 
what  more  conunonly  leads  the  perpetrator  to  offend. 
Yet,  intemperance  is  less  obvious  as  an  excuse  for 
sin  than  we  are  conunonly  asked  to  believe,  one-half 
the  number  of  those  confined  at  Jefferson  City  being 
men  and  women  of  temperate  lives.  Marriage  is 
the  salvation  of  many,  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  felons 
are  bachelors  and  maids,  while  city  living  is  an  incen- 
tive to  crime,  altho  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  lax 
enforcement  of  law  in  the  country. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  discover  that  over 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  Missouri  profess 
religion,  the  criminal  tendencies  overcoming  the 
moral  tendency  in  these  instances.  Neariy  all  the 
creeds,  except  those  known  as  Liberal,  are  repre- 
sented, but  the  prison  population  of  Jews  is  very 
small,  whereas,  in  this  State  the  lower  class  of  Rus- 
sian Hebrews  is  addicted  to  the  picking  of  pockets, 
petty  thievery,  and  living  on  the  earnings  of  fallen 
women.  Catholics,  too,  rank  only  third  among  the 
offenders,  Baptists  and  Methodists  preceding  them, 
while  the  highly  socialized  Dimkards  are  fewest 
among  the  prison  occupants. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  supposed  that  many  of  those 
who  profess  religion  have  much  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  it  than  mere  profession;  hence,  Mr. 
Mosby's  belief  that  religion  does  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  crime  is  valid.  Education  serves  the  wholly 
vicious  man  in  his  perpetrations  and  escapes,  where- 
as religion  restrains  him  from  evil,  and  if  he  were 
to  live  according  to  its  precepts,  would  make  him 
inunune  to  it.  The  well-educated  man  seldom  goes 
wrong,  it  is  true,  but  the  deeply  religious  man  never 
does.  And  it  is  a  question  if  our  mental  unrest, 
which  involves  religious  doubt,  or  downright  infi- 
delity, is  not  destined  to  mark  itself  in  history  by  its 
association  with  crime  till  such  time  as  ethics  can  be 
substituted  as  a  basis  for  conduct  which  creed  no 
longer  supplies.  And  if  we  are  to  consciously  adopt 
ethics  into  the  common  life,  it  should  be  taught 
precisely  as  religion  has  been  taught  in  the  Church, 
and  as  letters  have  been  taught  in  the  school. 

Universal  education  is  not  the  panacea  that  those 
who  prescribe  it  hope  it  may  be.  The  human  subject 
requires  moral  guidance;  he  requires  to  contemplate 
high  conduct;  he  requires  instruction  in  altruism,  if 
only  from  motives  ultimately  selfish,  as  involving 
personal  safety  thru  the  general  welfare.  If  the 
temporal  power  of  religion  cannot  be  restored,  if  the 
fine  ideals  of  life  which  it  encouraged  are  become 
impossible  in  an  age  of  politics,  democracy,  and 
trade,  then  its  moral  essence  or  counterpart  must  be 
created,  and  men  who  resign  hopes  of  a  future  life 
must  be  drawn  to  a  decent  life  on  earth,  for  their 
own  sakes,  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

Teaching  is  capable  of  developing  the  best  that 
is  in  us.  The  noblest  and  most  lovable  men  and 
women  the  world  has  been  blest  with  have  been 
the  teachers  of  the  race,  who  taught  mankind  by 
word  and  act  and  example. 
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The  Personal  Responsibility  of  the  Pupil.    II. 


By  SuPT.  W.  H.  Small,  Providence,  R.  I. 


There  are  three  things  that  we  may  teach: 
Personal  responsibility  of  time. 
Personal  responsibility  of  work, 
Personal  responsibility  of  property. 
First — Responsibility  of  Time. 
The  time  includes  attendance  and  punctuality. 
Apply  to  the  no-school  signal.    No  other  business 
in  the  world  is  closed  because  of  weather.    This  is 
done  only  in  places  where  conditions  are  most 
favorable   for   attendance,    where    there   are    fire 
signals  and  steam  whistles;  but  where  there  are 
paved  roads,  sidewalks,  electric  cars,  parents  and 

Eupil  rest  on  the  school  authorities  to  decide  whether 
e  should  go  to  school  or  not. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  study.  In  assignment  of 
lessons  expect  pupils  to  know  when  the  lesson  may 
be  expected  and  let  them  find  their  own  time. 

Second — Responsibility  of  Work. 

Childhood  is  an  irresponsible  period.  The  hungry 
boy  clamoring  for  a  piece  of  bread  has  no  thought 
of  wheat  fields  and  mills  and  hard  labor.  He  cries 
for  bread  and  gets  it.  But  at  what  age  should 
this  irresponsibility  cease  and  the  bread  eater 
become  a  bread  winner,  not  in  its  literal,  but  in  a 
figurative  sense?  In  other  words,  when  shall  his 
responsibility  begin,  in  what  way  and  to  what 
extent?  It  should  begin  early  in  life  at  home.  He 
should  be  taught  to  care  for  his  own  things,  to  pick 
up  his  playthings. 

The  olden  time  pupils  were  producers,  the  present 
day  pupils  are  largely  consumers;  responsibility 
rests  with  the  producer.  There  is  need  that  the 
modem  student  be  made  a  producer. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  manual  training  lies 
in  the  fixing  of  responsibility,  definite  tasks  defi- 
nitely performed,  visible  to  the  eye;  the  work  of 
no  one  else.  Responsibility  is  felt  when  results 
can  be  measured.  If  we  can  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  to  do  things,  the  joy  of  doing  will  nurture 
responsibility.  Set  tasks,  definite  thinfi:s  to  be 
done  at  a  definite  time,  are  lost  in  the  substitution 
of  the  teacher  for  the  text-book.  We  must  get 
back  to  a  definite  use  of  texts  and  reference  books. 
Differentiate  between  what  is  only  of  minor  im- 
portance and  that  which  is  really  worth  while; 
responsibility  is  vastly  different  in  the  two  cases. 
Teach  the  pupils  this  difference. 

Healthy  personal  pride  can  often  be  appealed  to; 
enforcement  of  well-defined  tasks  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  elimination  of  the  teacher  from  the 
child's  life  for  at  least  one-half  the  daily  school 
period  must  be  arranged.  Instead  of  pouring 
in  facts,  state  where  they  may  be  found  and  require 
him  to  get  them.  Is  he  thirsting?  Show  him  the 
well,  but  let  him  draw  his  own  water.  Respon- 
sibility is  often  created  by  circumstances.  As  far 
as  possible  school  tasks  and  conditions  should 
create  the  circumstances,  the  rest  will  follow.  Too 
often  the  college  boy  in  his  freshman  year  wakes  up 
too  late  for  his  own  good  to  discover  that  instructors 
and  professors  are  not  following  him  up  in  his  work. 
He  is  not  being  prodded  and  cautioned  and  warned 
as  in  his  high  school  work,  that  he  is  so  many  points 
behind,  etc.  The  public  school  should  make  pupils 
and  parents  understand  that  in  their  later  years 
the  pupil  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  his  work,  not  the  teacher.  She  should  ever  be 
ready  to  advise,  assist,  etc.,  but  should  not  carry 
the  load  alone.  The  demands  we  make  for  pro- 
motions in  the  grades  have  something  to  do  with 
tiie  teacher's  point  of  view,  and  we,  too;  are  com- 
pelled to  this  view  because  of  finances,  competition 


with  other  school  systems.  I  am  afraid  it  all  tends 
to  show  the  pupil  that  some  one  will  be  willing  to 
care  for  him,  and  he  naturally  shirks  his  part  of  the 
responsibility. 

To  what  extent  we  can  fix  this  responsibility  on 
the  pupil  is  of  delicate  determination  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  parents.  In  demands  for 
promotion  the  teacher  for  self-preservation  does 
too  much  of  the  work.  The  pupil  knows  this  and 
leans  on  the  teacher  whenever  the  lines  of  resistance 
seem  to  grow  at  all  hard.  The  parents  know  this, 
and  in  case  of  non-promotion  visit  on  the  teacher 
not  only  her  own  sins,  but  the  sins  of  the  pupil, 
and  too  often  of  the  home  itself.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  is  too  often  charged  to  the  teacher, 
and  she  is  made  imcomf  ortable.  The  superintendent 
places  responsibility  on  the  principal,  the  principal 
should  place  freedom  and  responsibility  on  the 
teacher,  the  teacher  on  the  pupil.  Schools  shoiild 
throw  responsibility  on  the  pupils  capable  of  assum- 
ing it  and  devote  more  energy  to  those  which 
constitute  the  by-products  of  the  school  system. 
The  public  school  should  not  partake  too  much 
of  the  fowl-stuffing  manner,  where  each  is  brought 
up  to  the  machine  and  forced  to  swallow  his  portion 
of  the  daily  food  in  order  that  he  may  be  ready 
for  the  Christmas  killing.  In  the  upper  grades 
topical  work  with  a  variety  of  texts  for  consultation 
will  do  much  towards  giving  and  fixing  responsibility. 
Third — Responsibility  of  Property. 
The  tendency  of  the  home  is  to  shift  responsibility 
on  the  school.  Lunches  at  thirteen  centimes,  two 
and  one-half  cents,  were  furnished  by  Paris  for  the 
poorer  children.  The  expense  grew  so  enormously 
that  a  commission  investigated.  It  was  found 
that  free  limches  were  being  accepted  by  numbers 
quite  able  to  pay.  It  was  found  also  that  free 
meals  were  not  most  freely  given  in  the  poorest 
wards  of  the  city.  The  richest  ward  in  1905  re- 
turned 1,165  of  its  1,732  children  in  the  elementaiy  - 
schools  as  ''indigents,"  thus  making  them  claimants^ 
for  free  meals  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality. 

The  most  serious  finding,  however,  was  that  the^ 
svstem  of  free  meals  was  seriously  ''lowering^ 
tne  standard  of  parental  responsibility"  in  pro- 
viding for  the  child  in  the  home.  In  other  words^^a 
parents  were  being  pauperized,  as  well  as  the  chil-^j 
dren,  by  food  being  furnished  the  pupils  at  th^. 
public  expense.  The  commission  reported  ihsr^m 
numbers  of  families  had  come  to  consider  that  the^^ 
had  a  right  to  the  free  meal  system  for  their  childrem 
The  children  lost  all  sense  of  shyness  in  reportin:^ii 
their  needs,  and  the  "family  spirit"  all  around  waa^ 
being  gradually  undermined. 

Free  text-books  and  supplies  have  equally  tender 
to  destroy  responsibility.  The  pupu  who  pui^- 
some  of  his  personal  earnings  into  nis  school  equij^c 
ment  has  a  personal  interest  in  his  property.  Oi^h 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  free  texts  and  suppli- 
is  the  destruction  of  this  responsibility  in  sdur 
property.  That  which  costs  nothing  is 
rated  accordingly.  Habits  are  formed  which  wc^3 
badly  when  as  an  employe  he  must  care  for  t^J 
property  of  his  employer.  We  must  direct  tBcx 
work  where  it  will  be  the  most  effective. 

We  have  been  aiding  too  much  those  capable     ^ 
assuming  responsibility.    We  should  be  more  c^>«- 
cemed  with  the  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  who  cannot 
These  need  our  aid.    Time  taken  for  them  i^r£2/ 
increase  the  average  efficiency  and  give  time  for 
the  better  pupils  to  develop  their  own  persona/ 
responsibility. 
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Re^onsibility  often  grows  in  proportion  to  the 
conditions.  The  rule  of  inverse  ratio  seems  some- 
times to  produce  great  strength  in  some  one  member 
of  an  otherwise  helpless  family;  sickness,  mis- 
fortune, is  the  spur.  So  I  often  think  that  the  success 
of  the  old-time  school  in  its  development  of  respon- 
sibility resulted  from  its  weakness,  its  weakness 
in  teaching,  of  organization,  of  equipment. 

The  assumption  of  responsibility  is  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  of  habit.  Some  people  never 
assume  responsibility,  by  nature  they  are  clinging, 
physically,  mentally,  morally.  Some  by  nature 
readily  assume  leadership.  These  two  classes  do 
not  need  our  attention.  The  great  middle  class, 
who  can  be  trained  to  good  habits,  whose  tempera- 
ment is  normal,  is  our  harvest  field.  Certain 
fundamental  principles  need  to  be  laid  down. 

First — Responsibility  is  leadership. 

Second — It  depends  on  temperament  or  habit. 

Third — ^Temperament  produces  the  bom  leaders, 
modified  by  circumstances. 

Fourth — Habit  is  the  result  of  training.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  home  and  school. 

In  training  for  responsibility  certain  elements 
of  character  need  development.  These  include 
decision,  promptitude,  steadfastness.  Responsi- 
bility is  resourcefulness.  The  period  of  the  nurse 
shoidd  not  be  prolonged  too  long.  The  old-time  boy 
was  like  an  eight-day  clock,  which  ran  well  after 
the  first  winding;  the  present  boy  is  a  Waterbury 
watch,  the  winding  process  is  longer  than  the  run- 
ning. The  average  pupil  gets  one  thousand  days 
at  school,  as  compared  with  two  hundred  days  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

Physical  health  has  much  to  do  with  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibility.  Compare  the  sturdy,  country, 
outrdoor  life  in  the  fresh  air,  cold  chamber,  with 
the  hothouse  growth  of  to-day,  and  the  contrast 
will  speak  for  itself.  Home  condition,  of  food, 
light,  sleeping  conditions,  amusements,  even  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home,  scolding,  enter  into  this 
malnutrition. 

We  teach  responsibility  to  government  by  the 
school  flag,  the  salute,  and  pledging.  Do  we  teach 
satisfactorily  personal  responsibility?  To  what  ex- 
tent have  marks  and  promotions  taken  the  breath  of 
life  out  of  the  school  and  made  it  impossible  to 
know  the  life,  the  boy  and  girl,  the  budding  man 
and  woman,  to  whom  responsibility  may  be  taught? 

Teach  the  lives  of  men  who  have  gained  dis- 
tinction, not  simply  money,  by  hard  work  and 
assumption  of  r^onsibility.  The  days  of  hero 
worship  and  hero  influence  are  not  yet  dead.  Thru 
hero  worship  the  child  may  be  taught  that  great 
responsibilities  are  attained  only  thru  preparation. 
The  ability  to  grasp  opportunity  is  not  a  matter 
of  chance,  but  of  growth,  and  opportunity  knocks 
at  the  door  but  once.  We  must  teach  them  that 
only  by  being  responsible  for  their  present  tasks 
will  they  be  able  to  seize  opportunity  when  she 
knocks. 

One  has  said  that  every  one  desires  the  things  that 
are  withheld  and  that  the  way  to  make  a  family 
live  is  to  confront  it  with  hardships  and  persecutions. 
The  hardships  develop  the  powers  and  the  with- 
holding of  opportunity  makes  opportunity  highly 
prized. 

It  is  the  country  boy  spending  his  youth  where 
the  food  is  limited  and  dreaming  of  wonder  worlds 
to  conquer,  who  rises  to  the  top  in  the  city.  The 
city  is  to  him  not  a  place  for  amusement,  but  a 

Elace  for  work;  and  he  concentrates  his  mind  on  his 
usiness  when  he  secures  employment  in  town, 
while  his  city  bred  competitor  too  often  dissipates 
his  energies  by  the  amusements  that  are  at  hand 
for  the  distraction  of  the  indifferent  as  well  as  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  industrious. 


The  surest  way  to  make  a  boy  prize  things  is  to 
deny  them  to  him  until  he  has  earned  them.  Cir- 
cumstances train  men  by  denying  to  them  various 
privileges  till  they  wrest  them  from  an  unwilling 
fate.  We  may  then  with  the  home  or  in  opposition 
to  it,  try  to  teach  the  pupil  personal  responsibility 
in  time,  in  attitude,  and  in  study. 


Coming  Meetings. 


November  8-10. — The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Winona,  Minn. 

November  9-10. — Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  wiU 
hold  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 

November  9-10. — ^New  Jersey  Council  of  Education,  at 
Jersey  City. 

November  9-10. — The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Marion  County,  Ind. 

November  12-14. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Central 
Point,  Ore. 

November  13. — Biennial  Convention  of  County  Super- 
intendents will  be  held  in  San  Diego. 

November  14-16. — County  Institute  meeting  at  Grants 
Pass,  Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November  27-30. — Educational  Conference  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Conference  will  include  meetings  of  Division  Superin- 
tendents, Co-operation  Educational  Association,  State  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Thanksgiving  Week.  The  Eastern  Ohio  Association  usually 
meets  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  Thanksgiving  week. 

November  30-December  2. — ^The  Social  Education  Con- 
gress, at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Room  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  HI. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachere'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  26-29. — ^Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachers'  Association,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Holiday  Week,  1906. — Associated  Academic  Principals. 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence, Science  Teachers'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

December— during  holiday  week. — Washington  Educar 
tional  Association  will  be  held  in  Bellingham,  Wash. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Educational  Association 
Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meetings  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28. — New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — ^Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  26-29. — The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Minneapolis 

December  27-29. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Milwaukee.  Lectures  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  and  second  days  of  the  meeting. 

December  27-29. — Southern  Educational  Association  will 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December  27,  28,  29. — Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  meet  at  Boise. 


A  unique  feature  of  the  programs  of  Japanese 
schools  is  instruction  in  etiquette.  Here  is  a  sug- 
gestion worth  considering.  Polite  conduct  and 
usages  might  advantageously  be  taught  in  the  grades 
and  in  the  high  school. 
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Qames  of  the  Childreiu 

By  Prop.  John  M.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College, 
Massachusetts. 

[Abstract  of  Address  before  Maine  State  Teachers' 
Association.] 

Professor  Tyler  took  up  the  games  enjoved  by 
children  in  his  Twentieth  Century  Club  lecture, 
continuing  his  course  on  the  "Laws  of  Growth  and 
Development  as  Affecting  Education."  He  found 
much  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  his  views  were 
greeted  with  manifest  S3nnpathy  on  the  part  of  his 
audience,  many  of  whom  were  evidently  teachers. 
He  said  in  part: 

The  period  from  six  to  ten  or  later  is  predomi- 
nantly a  motor  period.  It  should  be  used  to  store 
up  material  for  the  pubertal  metamorphosis.  The 
intellectusd  powers  are  small;  the  logical,  unde- 
vdoped.  The  child's  interests  are  all  in  the  line 
of  action,  motion,  play.  Our  question  is:  Should 
not  play  form  a  regular  and  recognized  part  of  the 
course,  with  assigned  hours,  just  as  much  as  language 
or  any  other  study? 

Says  Dr.  Gulick  of  the  movements  of  the  infant: 
"They  are  fundamental  ones,  which  become  reflex 
during  later  life.  So  running,  iumping,  handling, 
and  tiie  general  use  of  the  boay.  They  are  now 
becoming  reflex,  can  still  be  modified  and  correct 
habits  formed.  When  they  can  be  well  performed 
unconsciously,  mind  and  nerve  force  can  be  set  free 
for  higher  achievements."  Principal  Burke  em- 
phasizes the  use  of  the  heavy  muscles  of  the  legs  by 
tdndergarten  children  in  their  spontaneous  plays. 
Runnin|;  and  kicking  are  favorite  exercises.  AH 
this  traming  in  movement  and  action,  as  well  as  in 
perception,  is  the  best  possible  education  for  the 
period. 

We  have  all  noticed  that  children's  plays  change 
as  they  grow  older.  Dr.  Gulick  tells  us  that  the 
plays  of  children  under  seven  or  eight  are  non-com- 
petitive and  non-co-operative.  Kindergarten  chil- 
dren play  side  by  side  in  pairs,  rarely  spontaneously 
in  groups.  They  are  gregarious  rather  than  social. 
The  plays  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve 
are  social,  co-operative,  and  competitive  games, 
but  each  child  usually  plays  for  himself.  After 
twelve  group  games  with  opposing  sides  are  more 
popular,  and  finally  tend  to  crowd  out  all  others. 

We  are  interested  in  the  co-operative  and  com- 

Eetitive  plays  between  seven  and  twelve.  Tag, 
ide-and-seek,  and  other  runninj^*  games  are  earliest. 
Throwing  games  soon  follow.  It  is  a  period  of 
"stumps"  and  challenges.  What  and  how  great 
is  the  educational  value  of  these  ^mes? 

1.  Hygienic  value.  These  running  and  throwing 
games  involve  the  use  of  the  heavy  muscles.  They 
exercise  the  largest  possible  amount  of  muscular 
tissue  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  nervous 
energy.  In  drawing,  writing,  and  generally  in  the 
use  erf  the  finer  muscles,  the  reverse  is  true.  The 
use  of  tiiese  heavy  muscles  stimulates  heart,  lungs, 
and  all  the  vital  organs,  and  thus  promotes  growth 
and  the  health  of  the  whole  body.  If  one  organ, 
e.  g.,  the  heart,  is  weak  or  small,  this  organ  has  to 
work  the  hardest,  to  meet  the  requirements.  It 
receives  the  most  exercise  in  the  least  time.  Hence 
it  is  stimulated  to  grow  the  fastest,  and  to  become 
as  strong  as  the  rest.  There  is  little  danger  of 
overstrain,  for  when  the  weakest  part  has  had 
exercise  enough  the  child  tires  and  drops  out  of  the 
game.  He  can  do  this  easily,  for  there  are  usually 
no  fixed  sides.  Soon  all  tire  and  rest,  or  a  new 
game  is  started  exercising  new  muscles  and  nerve 
centers  This  growth  and  equalization  of  parts 
is  tiie  V  essential  part  of  education  at  this  time. 
Furthermore,  in  children's  games  periods  of  vigorous 


activity  alternate  frequently  with  periods  of  rest. 
There  is  very  little  half-hearted  dawdling. 

2.  Play  furnishes  the  very  best  mental  training. 
Wateh  even  a  game  of  tag.  The  sense  organs 
are  all  alert.  The  attention  is  focused  on  one 
point.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  training 
the  will,  for  close  attention  to  any  subject  is  the 
best  form  of  will  power.  The  child  must  size  up  the 
situation,  and  grasp  the  opportunity  instantly  and 
once  for  all.  He  cannot  stand  shivering  on  the 
brink  of  action,  as  the  adult  frequently  does. 

3.  The  kindergarten  child  is  gregarious,  but  hardly 
social.  The  child  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  is  learning  to  get  on  with  his  fellows.  This 
is  no  easy  problem,  especially  in  these  days  of  small 
families.  But  it  must  be  solved.  There  is  no  more 
pitiable  object  than  the  boy  trained  under  tutors 
or  in  small  private  classes,  when  thrown  among 
men  in  college  or  in  the  academy.  He  is  often 
handicapped  thru  life  by  the  loss  of  this  early  train- 
ing. At  no  period  is  there  so  much  friction  and 
squabbling,  never  so  many  accusations  of  meanness 
and  unfair  play  as  at  this  age.  It  is  what  we  must 
expect,  and  proves  the  need  of  the  training.  Now 
the  child  takes  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  forming 
many  friendships,  the  greatest  art  or  science  in  the 
world.  These  are  made  on  the  playground  far 
more  than  at  the  desk.  It  is  the  "twa"  who 
"paddled  in  the  bum"  and  "wandered  o'er  the 
brae"  together  who  formed  the  friendship  which 
weary  wanderings  and  wide  s^as  coijd  not  break. 
and  of  which  Bums  sings. 

4.  The  conception  of  fair  and  unfau-  play  is 
almost  the  first  real  and  spontaneous  moral  dis- 
tinction which  the  child  makes.  He  is  still  very 
hazy  in  his  ideas  of  rights  of  property,  and  is  any- 
thing but  clear  in  his  theories  as  to  the  necessity 
of  truthfulness.  But  he  is  sure  that  the  boy  who 
cheats  is  mean  and  low,  which  is  his  description  of 
depravity.  This  germ  of  morality  has  great 
vitality  and  possibilities,  if  it  is  fostered.  But  if 
we  neglect  or  despise  it,  or  attempt  to  replace  it 
by  our  own  system  of  ethics,  the  last  state  of  the 
child  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  Fair  play  is  at 
this  age  more  important  than  even  grace  of  deoort- 
ment.    Grace  will  follow  strength. 

5.  Play  is  the  best  form  and  kind  of  physical 
training,  because  it  gives  the  most  enjoyment 
The  chat  and  social  pleasures  accompanjnng  a  good 
dinner  increase  our  powers  of  digestion.  The 
enjojnnents  of  a  lesson  or  study  fixes  it  in  our  minds,,  _ 
as  well  as  inspires  to  further  effort.  So  joy  in  exer — 
cise  increases  growth  as  really  as  sunlight  does. 


The  work  from  which  the  play  element  is  absenW^ 
can  be  never  of  the  highest  order.    Art,  like  play 
is  activity  for  its  own  sake.    There  is  one  wc 
which  is  higher  and  larger  than  duty,  it  is  oppor- 
tunity;   and  opportunities  must  be  enjoyed.    W# 
need  to  dignify  play  by  our  approval.    The 
especially  needs  to  form  such  fixed  habits  of  p1a^« 
as  a  mode  of  physical  exercise  that  she  will  no 
outgrow  them  when  she  lengthens  her  skirts. 

The  introduction  of  out-door  work  in  our  indu^. 
trial  and  tmant  schools  has  not  diminished 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  has  rather  increased  i 
The  children  are  more  industrious,  amenable,  ancr 
contented.    Much  of  the  book-work  might  well  " 

postponed  a  year,  and  then  done  with  far  less  tii 

and  effort,  and  with  far  greater  interest,  enjoymen^cr^^ 
and  success.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  now  certa—— ^^ 
studies  were  begun  so  early  that  they  arouse  ^ 

positive  aversion  in  the  child's  mind.  

**  Undei  the  present  system  the  child  neceasar^^Jy 
forms  those  bad  habits  of  study,  or  rather  of  da^r^«' 
ling  over  his  books,  of  which  we  hear  complaint  ^  ^^ 
all  grades.    While  at  school  he  must  be  lupt  st:^^^ 
or  there  will  be  anarchy  and  disorder.    We  dboLzJ^ 
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not,  and  cannot,  at  this  age;  exercise  his  mental 
powers  more  than  during  the  time  spent  in  class 
work.  This  gives  him  more  than  enough.  He 
returns  to  his  desk  for  book-work.  Every  muscle 
in  his  body  is  tingling  and  twitching  for  exercise. 
But  he  must  sit  still.  The  problem  which  he  has 
to  solve  is  really  this:  How  to  forget  his  discom- 
fort, and  remain  quiet  and  pretend  to  look  at  his 
book  and  not  to  do  any  mental  work.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  better  method  of  insuring  that  the 
child  shall  form  habits  of  dawdling  and  calling  it 
study.  After  two  or  three  years  of  such  practice 
genuine  study  becomes  almost  or  quite  impossible. 

Said  shrewd  old  John  Locke:  ''Their  book  or 
anything  we  would  have  them  learn  should  not  be 
enjoined  them  as  business.  This  their  parents, 
tutors,  and  teachers  are  apt  to  forget;  and  their 
impatience  to  have  them  busied  in  what  is  fit  for 
them  to  do  suffers  them  not  to  deceive  them  into  it. 
Does  your  son  play  at  top  and  scourge  too  much? 
If  he  be  so  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top  so 
long  as  to  make  him  sufficiently  weary,  do  you  not 
think  he  will  apply  himself  with  eagerness  to  his 
book,  and  wish  for  it,  if  you  promise  it  him  as  a 
reward  of  having  whipped  his  top  lustily,  quite  out 
all  the  time  that  is  set  for  him?  By  this  art  it  is 
their  governor's  choice  whether  Scotch-hopper  shall 
reward  their  dancing,  or  dancing  their  Scoth-hop- 
pers;  whether  peg-top  or  read;  playing  at  trap  or 
studjdng  their  globes,  shall  be  more  acceptable  or 
pleasing  to  them."  If  play  is  always  a  privilege 
and  reward,  and  study  always  a  required  duty,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  cnild  learns  to  look  upon  study 
as  an  unnecessary  evil?  Finally,  no  slight  advantage 
of  this  change  would  be  that  the  teacher  would 
have  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  every  day 
in  the  open  air  of  the  playroom. 

The  length  and  frequency  of  these  play  periods 
must  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  best 
results  require  that  the  play  should  be  at  fixed  times, 
alternating  with  the  class-work.  The  same  results 
cannot  be  gained  by  dismissing  the  children  a  half- 
hour  earlier,  and  having  them  scatter  to  their 
homes.  School-gardens  may  be  equally  useful. 
Manual  training  and  gymnastics  have  their  place 
and  are  needed,  but  seem  somewhat  better  suited 
to  a  little  later  age.  But  play  has  its  own  place 
apart  from  or  in  addition  to  these.  The  vital  point 
is  that  at  this  age  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
physical  rather  than  on  mental  exercise  and  training. 

In  selecting  a  school  reader  be  sure  to  pay  more 
regard  to  the  literary  quality  of  its  contents  than 
to  the  illustrations. 


IHotes  of  JHew  Books. 


The  State's  resources  are  developed  by  education. 
Every  educated  individual  is  an  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State. 


The  strong  eat  well,  sleep  well,  look  well.     The  weak  don't 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  makes  the  weak  strong. 
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The  reason  that  so  many  students  are  not  interested  in 
chemistry  is  that  from  the  first  they  have  not  understood 
what  they  were  studying,  or  what  connection  chemistry  had 
with  the  world  around  them.  The  fault  often  lies  not  with 
the  teacher,  but  in  the  text-book  to  which  the  class  is  referred 
in  preparing  either  for  recitation  or  lecture.  The  books  are 
usually  correct,  admirably  so,  but  this  correctness  is  ex- 
pressed in  such  technical  language  that  the  pupil  receives 
nothing  more  than  a  fine  lesson  in  the  spellinjE^  of  scientific 
words,  and  comes  to  the  class-room  eitner  indifferent  to 
the  subject  or  prejudiced  against  it.  It  is  in  point  of  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  style  and  language  that  Dr.  William 
McPherson  and  Dr.  William  E.  Henderson,  both  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  have  aimed,  in  the  revised  edition  of  their 
Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry. 

Interest  is  aroused  and  maintained  by  a  series  of  notes 
scattered  thru  the  text,  that  tell  of  the  various  commercial 
uses  to  which  the  different  chemicals  are  put,  and  describing 
the  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  coal  gas,  matches, 
etc.  The  text-book  will  be  a  great  aid  to  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  teach  their  classes  something  more  than  a  few  chem- 
ical formulae  which  will  be  foigotten  as  soon  as  the  final 
examination  is  passed.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Thanksoivino  Entertainment  for  Primary  Grades  is 
the  title  of  a  well-made  little  book  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
furnishes  suggestions  and  material  for  an  appropriate  observ- 
ance of  our  national  day  of  remembrance.  The  entertain- 
ments are  simple,  and  are  well  suited  to  interest  the  children 
in  the  work  of  preparation  and  final  rendering.  The  num- 
bers in  this  little  volume  are  results  of  the  actual  experience 
of  teachers  in  preparing  exercises  which  have  proved  inter- 
esting to  both  the  pupils  and  their  parents.  It  is  one  of  the 
School  Entertainment  Series.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
11-15  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  Price,  15 
cents.) 

C.  S.  Griffin,  editor  of  Our  Times,  has  taken  Washington 
Irving's  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  from  it  has  made 
a  charming  little  play  for  boys  and  girls  in  school  or  elsewhere. 
There  are  two  scenes.  The  first  shows  Ichabod  in  his  school, 
dressed  in  a  long,  ill-fitting  coat,  flourishing  a  birch  switch 
with  which  he  occasionally  "touches  up''  the  scholars.  The 
school's  singing  lesson  affords  an  opportunity  for  introduc- 
ing a  little  song.  This  is  followed  by  the  primer  class,  whose 
recitation  is  taken  from  the  New  England  Primer.  The 
scene  closes  with  the  dismissal  of  school,  and  Ichabod's 
preparations  for  the  "quilting  frolic"  at  Mynheer  Van  Tassel's. 

The  second  act  is  at  the  Van  Tassel  house,  and  introduces 
a  quaint,  square  dance,  Katrina  Van  Tassel's  rejection  of 
Ichabod's  absurd  proposal,  and  Brom  Bones'  recital  of  his 
impersonation  of  tne  "headless  horseman."  Directions  are 
given  for  the  preparation  of  such  simple  costumes  and  stage- 
settings  as  are  necessary*  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  11-15  East 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.     Price,  15  cents.) 

"There  are  three  set  of  slaves,"  said  Frances  E.  Willard, 
"that  we  women  are  working  to  emancipate.  They  are 
white  slaves,  that  is,  degraded  women;  wage  slaves,  that  is, 
the  working  classes;  and  whisky  slaves,  that  is,  the  product 
furnished  by  brewers  and  distillers."  To  the  freeing  of 
these  slaves  she  gave  her  life  with  an  untiring  energy  and  an 
unwavering  devotion.  As  a  memorial  of  a  life  so  generously 
given  to  humanity,  Miss  Jane  A.  Stewart,  well  known  to 
our  readers  as  a  contributor  to  The  School  Journal,  has 
observed  each  anniversary  of  her  death  by  contributine  to 
one  periodical  or  another  an  article  on  some  phase  of  ICiss 
Willard 's  character  and  work.  These  articles  are  now 
gathered  into  a  slender  little  volume,  together  with  proems 
for  "Frances  Willard"  exercises  for  schools  and  societies, 
under  the  title  of  The  Frances  Willard  Book.  The 
introduction  is  furnished  by  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of 
Miss  Willard,  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  (The  Current  Syndi- 
cate Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

From  the  very  beginning  Max  Farqus,  by  Owen  Johnson, 
is  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  a  combat  of  intellects,  that  of  a 
clever  and  desperate  woman  against  that  of  a  lawver  to 
whom  all  the  shyster  methods  of  the  profession  are  known 
and  which  he  does  not  scruple  to  use  generously  to  further 
his  own  ends.  Both  are  fighting  for  the  fortune  of  Max 
Far^,  a  misanthrope  and  miser  who  late  in  life  becomes 
fascinated  with  a  third-rate  actress  whom  he  has  met  by 
chance  and  who  keeps  him  in  ignorance  of  her  real  position 
and  abject  poverty  dv  a  clever  ruse,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
lawyer,  Fargus'is  duped  into  marrying  her.  Maddened 
by  the  discovery  of  tne  plot  against  him,  he  conceives  a 
hatred  of  the  woman  as  deep  and  violent  as  had  been  his 
love,  and  he  plans  a  revenge  which  takes  seven  years  for  its 
final  consummation.  The  conspirators  are  completely 
crushed  just  at  the  moment  when  the  fortune  for  whicn  thcv 
had  staked  all  seemed  to  be  within  their  grasp.  (Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.    $1.50.) 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


There  is  a  shortage  of  teachera  in  the 
various  school  districts  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, some  of  the  counties  having 
places  for  as  manv  as  thirty  competent 
teachers.  This  shortage  also  appears 
in  Northern  Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon, 
where  new  school-houses  are  being  opened. 

The  high  school  at  Rosalia,  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  school  structures 
in  Eastern  Washington,  has  been  opened 
with  a  laige  enroUment,  The  teaching 
force  is  limited,  but  will  be  enlaiged  as 
soon  as  teachera  can  be  obtained  by 
H.  N.  Showalter,  county  superintendent, 
E.  A.  Bryan,  president  of  the  State  Col- 
lege, was  one  of  the  speakere.  The 
structure  cost  $25,000. 


Baltimore  E^zpente  E^timatcf . 

Supt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  explained  the  increase 
of  $92,500  in  the  appropriation  for  sal- 
aries which  the  School  Board  has  re- 
quested for  next  year.  Of  the  total  the 
sum  of  $41,950  is  for  new  teachera,  as 
follows:  Ten  high  school  teachera,  $10,- 
700;  two  training-school  teachera,  $2,- 
200;  forty  elementary  school  teachera, 
$15,840;  emeigency  substitutes,  $10,- 
000;  one  assistant  superintendent, 
$2,400;  ungraded  classes,  $810.  Of  the 
remaining  $50,550  about  $6,500  is  for 
the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute, 
$600  is  for  an  increase  in  the  salarv  oi 
President  Soper,  of  the  City  College, 
$1,248  for  sewing  teachers,  and  the  re- 


mainder for  carrying  out  the  elementary 
teachera'  salary  schediile  adopted  by  the 
Board  last  December.  In  the  report 
filed  by  the  School  Board  with  Mayor 
Temanus  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
occura  the  following  statement: 

"The  importance  of  recognizing,  by 
the  small  salary  advances  provided  by 
our  rules,  the  splendid  spirit  of  improve- 
ment shown  by  our  teachera  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  Nearly  one  hundred 
of  them  have  attended  summer  schools 
during  the  last  year,  and  now  that  the 
opportunity  for  promotion  is  open  to 
all  grade  teachera  on  even  terms,  many 
are  taking  normal  extension  couraes  and 
otherwise  increasing  the  value  of  their 
services  to  the  schools." 


EDITORIAL  POR  TEACHERS. 


IMAGINATION  to  take  the  higbc^  nak  Is 


Today  «•  talk  to  tka  SCHOOL  TKAOH- 
tee  of  tka  aatlM  akost  to  iwoaM  tk«  Mcnd 


Tkttn  to  M  ela«  of  dtteao  ■ 
iH  of  VBlnfMl  tkABkib  adntntloa  Md  gnti- 


Aad  *Mf  oogfOitloB  Bodo  to  tooch«n 
ihovW  alwoTo  bo  pcotaeod  bj  ttmevt  thoiko 


•  .  •    •    • 

T«oefttr%  OTorytbtaf  tkat  tko  oaUoto  to 
to  ko  d^cadfl  opoo  TOUB  vofk 

Wkos  vopoMO  flaoordtardtVo  cosaot 
IkU  to  tklBk  kiBdl7  tM  mtnatlz  of  tko 
MB  wko  PLANTED  tko  Inm. 

To«  ackoot  toackon  uo  plOBtlBg  tko  tioM 
oftkofoton;  B*of7  BOB  of  ?ilw  to  kosaa- 
Itj  to  tko  Mzt  gonorattoB  wUl  owoiaopim- 
ikts  to  aooM  oBo  of  JO*. 

Yob  an  tko  plaatan  of  idoa%  70a  trala 
tko  Blad,  JOB  CBCootaco  tko  ckUdtok,  kMl- 
tattag  iBtolloct,  AND  THE  CREDIT  FOB 
TBI  BXPE  FKUIT  WItL  BE  T0UB8. 
•    •    •    • 

Abon  all  ikiBfa  ENCOUBAOB.  THE 
JJiAQIXATION  OF  THE  BOT  AND  THB 
UIBL. 

Boawaibor  tkat  aa  tko  public  ockool  r;pffo> 
oeata  tko  oaantial  otooMot  of  rcpobUcaa  fov 
tTBBBBt,  00  JOB  an  tko  costodtaaa  oftroodoB 
la  tko  aoBt  fOBOt»tioB  akd  tko  POLITICAL 
toBobMB  or  tko  ckUd  aboTo  alL 

Tnck  fko  cbUd  TO  THINK  BBOAD' 
LT.  TEACH  BDf  THB  PABT  THAT 
TBir  OOUNTBT  PLATS  AND  THAT 
IT  IBOOLD  PLAT  AlfONO  THE  NA- 
TIONS OP  THE  WOBLD. 

MbMi  MB  BBdontaad  bow  mntk  dopoado 
BpOB  BOtBl  coBngo  to  tko  dtina.  Tcaek 
klB.wkat  Boval  coBnga  18,  teack  bJn 
iw  love  It  bj  BaklBg  klB  acquaiated  vitk 
tko  fNBt  Bca  ^/iot»  cktef  poaoearioa  it 


t  Bon  apcUbii  and  dpbor 
taf  ABB  THE  LEAST  PABT  OF  THE 
UIOWLEDOE  THAT  TOU  OIVE  TO  THE 
CUltDKEN. 

Tko  iBpertaat  atodj  fOr  baaaa  bdaga  it  HU- 
MANITY ITSELF. 

OoBMBtnto  joBT  ovB  aUodo,  teacken^  opoa 
tko  gnatacn  of  boaaa  poBrifiUiU<%  apoa  tko  woa- 
dorfBl  ftotan  of  tkia  nt»,  and  tkoa  comBOBicato 
to  jBBT  ckildna    tko   cotkoaUaB    of   joar   ova 


Tbe  CbiM's  ln)a9tii7&tioi7.  It  TAeaps  tt)t  Developn)ei7t  of  fl^e  Greatest 

Force  b)  tbe  World.    hDas^tiop  Is  tbe  Eye  of  tbe  Sou! 

Tbrougb  Wblcb  tbe  Woo4er5  of  tbe  Payt  Are 

Seeo  9d}d  ibe  t\ort  Vooderf  ol 

Potorc  Poresbadowed. 


TIm  vocfc  tkat  JOB  kato  got  tjp  do  to  ««ar> 
log  OB  tko  bcttcol  Aad  a  chDd  alaUeao- 
Ij  qBcotloBiag,  Rotknij  laqotaiUv^  io  aot 
alvBja  caoj  to  manago  aftn  loog  boon  of 
doll  roatiBBi 

RoBcmber  tkat  la  carb  of  tkooo  Uttfe 
ktada  tken  ia  itinggUng  a  aparfc  of  dirine 
latriligeocc.  Tben  io  aa  atocn  of  that  tkiak- 
lag  fbrc*  dntiacd  to  rale  tkia  oartb. 

Yoo  kan  to  joar  can  all  tkat  tken  ia  of 
kamaaity,  vkick  ia  ITS  FCTUBE. 

Aad  joa  kaow  tkat  tke  oalj  tbiag  of 
?alBO  to  tko  world  IS  THE  NEW 
THOUOEn.  80  otiaiaUte  aad  cacoangc 
patieatlj  tkat  natlcoi  iatagiaatioB  ia 
wkick    aloBO    original '  tboagkt    caa    tad 

blrtk. 

•  •    •    • 

TEACH  TODB  CHILDBEN  ABOVE 
ALL  TO  BEAD  WITH  IMAGINATION.  A 
BBB  tralj  gnat  kaa  aaid  tkat  a  teacbcr 
ia  to  bo  lodged  cbieflj  bj  tko  latelligeon 
aad  oaao  aitk  wkicb  bis  papiU  CAN 
BEAD. 

Tko  baaaa  bciog  able  to  nod  aboolatdj 
CB»Uj  aad  iatoUIgcBtij  bolda  tke  k^  to  all 
lioowlodga 

Tko  grows  BBB  Baca  bat  Uttia  tko  tock- 
aical  toBcklaga  of  kla  ockool  dBji^  tk  algebn^ 
(be  geognpbj,  etc 

BUT  HIS  ENTIBE  INTCLLLfTOAL 
GROWTH    DEPENDS   UPON   B18        • 

BEADING. 

•  •    •     • 

If  JOB  teacb  a  child  to  nad  tmailj  acd  ^a 
iatdUgeatlj,  UNDERSTANDING  WHAT  -T^ 
HE  IS  BEADING,  job  kaic  conftemd  Thi  ■  j 
rerj  gnaleot  bkodog  opoa  tkat  child. 

To  tko  extoat  to  wkick  dIarr{Biaalioi^<«: 
to  left  la  joar  kaado,  «-o  arge  apua  joi^«3 
to  eoatlaao  tko  work  of  Gateaberg.  aad  tP--^ 
apnod  tbo  teacbiagw  of  the  gnat  writn-^-q 
bj  BBkiag  joer  daaa  above  all  A  BLADING  '^«* 

CLASS. 

•  •    •    • 

To  tka  tcBchen  9f  tke  aatioa  the  vh     —  "" 
dna  an  coaflded  for  aaoiher  ynr     T      JV 
■lofj  of  tke  good  work  that  io  to  be  iIim    ■     J 
tkit  wiBtcr  ia   tko   tkoaaaads  of  m.*(»  i^^a 
tooma  hj  BiUloaa  of  cklldrra  wUI  be 
floetod  to  onrj  ocbleteBeBt  of  tke  a^^a^H 


Dnck  tbo  bojs  aad  girla— ona  tko  joaageot- 
tko  gnat  afaapto  tratka  of  God's  wpaderfal  powco 
aa  ikova  la  tbto  aalvona.  Tteek  tkoB  t|o  placo 
of  tkoir.eartk  to  tko  gnat  iool  «t  Miliag  saaa  aad 


Uft  tkolr  Bladr  aa  kigk  aa  tko  gnat  ockcBB  of 


conic  cnatlea.  Bad  tkdr  aapiratloaa  wm  cqoal  tkooo 
of  kaaiaaityli  gmt  oooa  aad  daagkten. 
•    k    • 

BaBCBber,  tkat  aa  tko  trait  to  to  tko  tiaj  aapUag 
«hick  JOB  plaat  la  tke  eartk,  so  tkawkolo  fatan  to 
la  tke  bralB^  DT  THE.  IMAGINATIONS  of  tkooe 
ckildna  tkat  ait  befon  job. 

Yoan  to  a  THANKLESS  taak.  Yoarwosktotbo 
moot  diflcalt  that  bmb  dOL  Yoa  an  Bipoetad  to 
ban  wltk  doacaa  of  ckildna  tke  pattoMB  aad  tka 
toro  tkat  tke  Iktfcer  aad  ^.Bothv  Aow  to  a 
tow. 

flio  woric  tkat  JOB  do  to  aaderpaid,  aad,  wkat  to 


#0f8a,  IT  IB  NOT  APPBECIATED. 

Tko  world,   perkap%   will   aenr  naliaa  bow 
Back  It  owaa  to  joer  potieaca  aad  coaodeatloaa- 

Bat  tken  to  gtorj  ia  all  good  work,  aad  then  to 
la  tko  cooodoasacss  of  oelf-dealal  aad  of 


Bfcrj  kBBBB  hrala  coam  iato  Oc  world  wltk 
BallBltadpoaBlbUittoB.  The  litUo  dall  fan  tkat  looka 
Bp  BtpoB  aad  tkat  aana  alsMat  kopelow  ia  itodall- 
B«B^  wmf  bo  tko  Cue  of  aaotlMB  Nowto^  at^ld  at 
aekool,  bat  tdeotiacd  THBOUOH   WONDBBPOL 


I^  to  to  bo  hoped  that  panata  will  appmtate 
taa^'er^  c»oporato  with  thcB,  iacalcate  rapca= 
tko  taaeker  la  tks  ckild. 

•    •    «    • 

It  to  to  ke  koped  tkat  tke  pabilc  a>i  a  1^ 
will    show    appnctotiea   M   Oc    work    that 
teacben  da     Tbo  teachBia  akoaU  be  the 
bigfalj  booond  pablk  oBktolft     Tbcj  ebooU^ 


to  tkto  ooB,  te  ntara  fbr  tk«  gdod  vack 
tk^  dOk  tkto  BSWipafBr  aad  otkon  will  airiw 


(The  Hearst  Style  of  Editorial  Appeals  to  the  People.) 
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Union  of  Child  Labor  Reform 
Torces. 

The  child  labor  evil  is  fast  reaching  a 
degree  of  importance  when  national  legis- 
lation, or  at  least  national  recognition, 
will  become  imperative.  Laws  designed 
to  r^^ulate  or  restrict  the  evil  have  Deen 
passed  by  almost  every  State  legislature, 
out  the  indifference  or  ignorance  of  of- 
ficials supposed  to  enforce  the  laws  ren- 
ders sucn  legislation  practically  inopera- 
tive. The  trouble  has  come  from  a  lack 
of  pubhc  interest.  The  people  as  a  mass 
have  not  understood  or  appreciated  the 
real  danger  to  the  nation  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual bound  to  result  from  the  working 
of  mere  children  for  gain.  The  subject 
has  more  in  it  than  sentiment;  it  almost 
reaches  the  dignity  of  a  grave  national 
penL 

For  several  years  an  oiganization 
known  as  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  been  doing  excellent  work 
influencing  legislation,  and  this  com- 
mittee, of  whicn  former  President  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Cardinal  Gibbons  are 
members,  has  to  its  credit  the  passing  of 
many  laws.  The  National  Committee 
has  just  announced  that  the  Anti-Child 
Slavery  League,  oiganized  last  May  by 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion  as  a  part 
of  its  systematic  efforts  to  protect  the 
American  home,  is  now  amalgamated 
with  it  and  this  union  of  forces  is  bound 
to  result  in  more  efficient  work  for  the 
cause  of  childhood. 

The  principal  function  of  the  League 
was  to  give  widespread  publicity  to  the 
reform  movement,  and  this  particular 
function  will  continue  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  for 
the  National  Committee.  The  magazine 
will  publish  each  month  a  department  of 
notes,  brief  articles  of  national  interest, 
and  reports  of  reform  work  in  general. 
This  information  will  be  officially  fur- 
nished by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Society  for  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial £/ducation. 

A  number  of  men  prominent  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  world, 
togeth^  with  some  well-known  educators, 
feeling  the  increasing  need  for  technical 
education,  have  taken  steps  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  to  promote  this 
branch  of  education. 

A  large  meeting  is  planned  for  the 
early  part  of  November.  It  will  be  held 
in  Cooper  Union,  and  will  be  addressed 
by  men  of  prominence  in  both  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  fields.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  signees  of  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncements: 

Milton    P.    Higgins;    Norton    Emerv 

heel  Company,  Worcester;  C.  K. 
Richards,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Universi^;  Henry  S.  Pritchett.  Presi- 
dent Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; M.  W.  Alexander,  General  Elec- 
tric Company;  James  P.  Haney,  Direc- 
tor of  Manual  Training,  New  York: 
Robert  A.  Woods,  Director  of  South  End 
House,  Boston;  Leslie  W.  Miller,  prin- 
cipal Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia;  J.  Ernest 
G.  Yalden,  Superintendent  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York;  Charles 
L.  Warner,  principal  Techni(^  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.;  James  r. 
Monroe,  Monroe  Felt  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Boston;  Arthur  A.  JEiammer- 
schlag.  director  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools,  Pittsbure;  Louis  Rouillion,  di- 
rector Franklin  Union,  Boston;  Henry 
Bruere,  secretary  Bureau  of  City  Better- 
ment, Citizens  Union,  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

A  Farmers  Institute  is  to  be  held  at 
Lincobi  Institute  (B.  F.  Allen,  LL.D., 
president),  Jefferaon  City,  Mo.,  on  Nov- 
ember 9.  Prot  Josephme  Silone  Yates 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


A  Blessed  Life. 


The  Ypsilanti  Press,  of  October  27, 
printed  an  interesting  biographical  sketch 
of  Dr.  Helen  McAndrew,  the  mother  of 
William  McAndrew,  leader  in  the  struggle 
for  the  practical  recognition  of  teacnmg 
as  a  profession.  She  was  a  wonderful 
woman,  whose  life  was  at  all  times  in 
the  service  of  genuine  advance  of  man- 
kind. Here  is  the  story  of  her  life 
briefly  told: 

''Doctor  Helen  McAndrew  died  at 
her  home,  105  South  Huron  Street, 
near  midnight  last  night.  Her  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  William,  and  the 
former's  wife,  who  from  childhood  has 
been  an  adopted  daughter,  were  at  her 
bedside. 

"Dr.  McAndrew  was  well  known  in 
Ypsilanti  and  the  surrounding  country, 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  alfairs 
of  the  community,  especially  in  the 
pioneer  days.  She  was  eignty  years 
and  nine  months  old,  having  been  born 
February  4,  1826,  in  Kilsytn,  Scotland. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Walker, 
of  the  'Old  Covenanter  praying  and 
fighting  stock.'  As  a  girl  she  prepared 
herself  for  self-support  and  learned  the 
trade  of  a  book  Dmder,  which  she  fol- 
lowed while  hving  with  her  parents  in 
Glasgow,  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  William  McAndrew  in  that  city  in 
1849.  The  young  couple,  for  their 
wedding  tour,  embarked  in  a  saihng 
vessel  to  seek  a  home  in  America,  and 
settled  in  Baltimore.  Here  Mrs.  Mc- 
Andrew, taking  an  active  part  in  church 
mission  work,  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  system  of  negro  slavery,  and  at 
once,  with  her  husband,  aUied  herself 
with  the  then  hated  cause  of  aboUtion. 
In  the  same  year  they  removed  to 
Detroit  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  marked 
movement  of  settlers  from  that  city 
into  the  rougher  region  of  the  interior. 

"It  was  tnen  commonly  held  that  the 
settlement  of  RawsonvUle,  four  miles 
down  the  Huron  River,  gave  promise 
of  even  more  importance  than  Detroit 
itself.  Mr.  McAndrew  engaged  in  that 
village  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos. 
After  a  few  years  residence  there  they 
removed  to  ^TpsilantL  Here  Mrs.  Mc- 
Andrew became  active  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  helping  to  oig;anize 
it  and  delivering  speecnes  in  its  favor. 
She  became  convinced  of  an  opportunity 
for  success  of  women  in  the  medical  pro- 
e8sion,.but  found  the  prejudice  against 
it  so  strong  that  no  woman  could  be 
admitted  to  any  of  the  colleges  in  the 
West.  She  developed  considerable  skill 
as  a  sick  nurse,  and  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  families  of  Wm.  R.  Post, 
CHarles  King,  Sr.,  David  Uhl,  and  others, 
she  earned  sufficient  funds  to  go  to  New 
York  City,  where  by  nursing  and  working 
in  book  binders'  shops,  siie  was  able  to 
support  herself  and  study  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  she  ob- 
tained in  1854. 

"Returning  to  Ypsilanti,  she  built  up 
a  lucrative  practice  and  established  on 
South  Huron  Street  a  private  sanitarium 
which  she  maintained  until  the  late 
seventies.  She  made  a  specialty  of  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  was 
called  on  various  occasions  to  other 
cities  of  the  State.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, she  was  active  in  working  to 
secure  for  other  women  the  privileges  of 
education,  which  had  been  denied  to  her. 
This  broiight  her  into  co-operation  and 
personal  friendship  with  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Mary  Liver- 
more,  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  Frances 
Willard,  and  otheiB.  Of  these  the  only 
one  still  living  is  Miss  Blake. 

"After  the  success  of  the  abolition 
movement  she  took  an  active  part  in 
temperance  reform.  With  Joseph  £sta- 
brook,  Daniel  Putnam,  her  husband, 
and  others,  she  oi^nized  the  Temper- 
ance Sunday  School,  at  first  held  m  a 
bam  on  the  'flats'  south  of  town.    This 


became  a  famous  training  ground  for 
public  speaking  by  students  of  the 
Normal  CoUege  and  was  soon  transferred 
to  Light  Guard  Hall,  on  Congress  Street, 
where  meetings  were  held  every  Sunday 
for  years.  The  brightest  and  most 
active  minds  of  the  Normal  were  inter- 
ested in  these  meetings  and  in  the  alUed 
temperance  societies.  A  noted  dramatic 
club  was  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  the 
Sunday  School,  presenting  temperance 
plays  on  Saturday  nigJits.  Tnere  is 
nardly  a  State  in  the  Umon  without  its 
quota  of  'Mrs.  McAndrew's  boys,'  whose 
continued  interest  in  pubhc  betterment 
dates  from  these  meetings.  Until  the 
feebleness  of  old  age  prevented,  she 
maintained  a  juvenile  temperance  so- 
ciety, the  Band  of  Hope. 

"Mrs.  McAndrew  was  a  unique  char- 
acter in  the  life  of  YpsilantL  Tireless, 
fearless,  and  devoted  to  pubhc  good, 
she  persisted  in  her  support  of  unpopular 
causes  and  seemed  to  take  the  deeper 
delight  the  more  opposition  she  en- 
coimtered.  When  the  Salvation  Army 
flrst  came  to  Ypsilanti,  tho  she  was  then 
advanced  in  years,  she  insisted  in  march- 
ing thru  the  streets  with  the  Salvation 
lasses.  Delighting  in  the  exercise  of 
her  keen  nund  m  debate,  she  seemed 
especially  delighted  to  worst  her  most 
intimate  friends  and  members  of  her  own 
family  in  argument.  She  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  could  scent  a  comical 
situation  in  the  midst  of  most  serious 
matters.  To  the  end  of  her  life  her  sense 
of  merriment  was  active.  She  would 
repeatedly  declare  'I  will  not  become  a 
sour  old  woman;   I  will  keep  young. 

"Mr.  Clark  Wortley,  her  neighbor  and 
friend  for  more  than  forty  years,  says 
of  her: 

'"Mrs.  McAndrew  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  was  bom  with  a  deter* 
mination  not  only  to  win  success  for 
herself  and  her  family,  but  to  uplift 
ever>r  portion  of  humanity  that  touched 
her  life.  The  boys  in  the  army  always 
spoke  of  her  with  respect  and  affection; 
sne  threw  her  remarkable  eneigy  into 
helping  the  freedmen  in  our  city  after 
the  war;  tho  she  was  exceedingly  bitter 
against  social  immorahty,  no  one  in  the 
town  ever  befriended  unfortunate  women 
more  courageously  or  more  _  tenderly. 
Her  life  was  a  record  to  be  proud  of.' 

"Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  former  aih- 
bassador  to  Germany,  says  of  her:  'The 
dear  old  lady;  she  was  a  noble  woman, 
full  of  fire  and  eneigy  for  the  right.'" 

Recent  Deaths. 

William  H.  Gardner  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Irvington,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Gardner  was  a  graduate  of  the  Hudson 
Academy,  now  a  part  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  eighty-three  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  forty-six 
years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
schools  of  New  York  State.  His  work 
had  laigely  been  in  Orange,  Ulster,  and 
Columbia  Counties. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  James 
Cowan,  for  the  past  ten  years  connected 
with  the  Milton  Bradley  Company  as 
manager  of  publishing  and  advertising. 
Mr.  Cowan  was  bom  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
March  8,  1841.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland;  his  mother  a 
native  of  Danbury.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  Pittsfidd,  Mass.. 
and  entered  \Villiams  College,  but  retired 
to  take  part  in  the  Civil  War,  enlisting 
with  the  34th  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  Battle 
of  Winchester,  and  was  under  treatment 
at  a  Philadelphia  hospital  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  Me  served  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Springfield  Repiib^ 
lican  for  a  number  of  yeaiB.  He  was  an 
active  worker  in  church  and  hterary 
matters  and  was  an  author  of  consider^ 
able  note. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
has  been  mnted  the  right  to  use  the  old 
armory  of  the  Sixty-ninth]IRegimenti|as 
afgymnasium.  This  is  thelresult  ofjUtL 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Sinldng  Fund 
Commission.  A  number  of  bids  to  use 
the  building  for  business  purposes  were 
received,  but  were  strongly  opposed!  by 
Mayor  McClellan  and  Controller  Metz. 
The  armory  is  located  on  Cooper  Square, 
and  should,  when  proper  alterations 
have  been  made,  make  an  excellent  gym* 
nasium. 

Principal  of  Curtis  High  School. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  Harry  F. 
Towle  has  been  installed  as  principiu  of 
the  Curtis  High  School,  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island. 

At  the  exercises  connected  with  the 
installation,  Associate  Superintendent 
Stevens,  District  Superintendent  Bar- 
dell,  Mr.  Ebberts,  of  the  local  School 
Board,  and  Commissioners  Dix  and  In- 
galls,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  were 
present  and  delivered  addresses. 

Mr.  Towle's  predecessor,  Oliver  D. 
Clarke,  died  during  the  summer,  and  the 
principalship  has  been  held,  in  the  in- 
terim, by  Mr.  William  Crane.  Mr. 
Towle  was  formerly  head  of  the  Latin 
department  in  the  Boys'  High  School, 
Brookl^.  The  salary  connected  with 
the  position  is  $5,000. 

City  School  Appropriation. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  has  made  a 
large  cut  in  the  appropriation  asked  by 
the  finance  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  budget  for  next  year, 
as  estimated  by  the  committee,  amounted 
to  $26,795,398.13.  The  Board  of  Esti- 
mate made  a  cut  of  $1,879,469.97,  thus 
reducinj^  the  total  to  $24,915,928.16. 
The  estimate,  as  presented,  called  for  an 
increase  of  $3,437,209.44  over  the  amount 
allowed  for  this  year.  The  normal 
growth  of  the  school  system  demanded 
this  increase. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  will  douotless  greatly  in- 
fluence the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
plan  which  it  has  already  discussed,  of 
appealing  to  the  Legislature  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  method  of  raising 
the  General  School  Fund.  The  "three- 
mill  product"  has  never  proved  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  system,  andf  the 
Board  has  been  greatly  nampered  in  its 
work  in  consec^uence.  The  deficit  re- 
sulting from  this  method  of  raising  the 
Genend  School  Fund  has  risen  from 
$612,651  in  1902,  to  $1,947,594  in  the 
amount  required  for  1907. 

School  Boys  as  Runners. 

The  boys  of  the  New  York  High  School 
of  Commerce  have  begun  a  series  of 
cross-country  runs.  George  V.  Bonhag 
and  William  Frank,  both  members  of 
the  Olympic  team  that  competed  at 
Athens,  are  coaching  the  runnera.  The 
first  run  was  started  from  the  school 
building,  at  Sixty-fifth  Street  and  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  the  course  was  taken  down 
Broadway  to  Columbus  Circle,  thru  Cen- 
tral Park  to  Eighty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  then  back  to  Central  Park  West, 
and  down  to  the  school.  The  distance, 
which  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles, 
was  easily  covered  in  twenty-eight  min- 

The  editor  of  a  New  York  medical 
journal  says:  Antikamnia  tablets  have 
Deen  used  with  very  favorable  results 
in  headache,  neuralgia,  influenza,  and 
various  nerve  disorders.  No  family 
should  be  without  a  few  tablets  of  this 
wonderful  pain  reliever.  Two  tablets 
for  an  adult  is  the  proper  dose.  They 
can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  from 
your  family  drug  store. 


utes.  and  all  the  boys  finished  in  good 
condition.  ^ 

n.*  There  will  be  a  series  of  five  of  these 
weekly  runs  for  class  ^and4individual 
prizes.  The  individual  •  prize  will  ^be 
awarded  to  the  runner  making  the  lowest 
score  in  the  five  runs.  The  class  trophy 
will  go  to  the  class  havine  the  best  aggre- 
gate score  for  any  five  of  its  members. 

In  a  number  of  otiier  schools  similar 
contests  are  being  planned,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  inteiHichool  runs  will  be  in- 
troduced later. 

Association  of  Women  Teachers. 

The  Interborough  Association  of 
Women  Teachers  is  carrying  on  actively 
its  campaign  for  Uie  betterment  of  the 
profession. 

This  was  evident  at  its  meeting  of 
November  3.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  and  interesting  from  start  to 
finish.    Every  one  was  in  earnest. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  N.  C.  Lenihan,  treas- 
urer of  the  Association,  showed  that 
$2,000  had  been  received,  which  repre- 
sents a  membership  of  4,000,  the  dues 
being  fifty  cents  a  year.  Mrs.  Lenihan 
said  that  this  number  should  be  at  least 
doubled,  as  there  are  over  1,300  women 
teachers  in  the  city's  employ  who  would 
all  be  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss  Ella  E.  KeUey  reported  for  the 
press  committee  the  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  in  bringing  b^ore 
the  public  the  work  and  aims  of  the  As- 
sociation. One  of  the  best  addresses 
was  that  of  Miss  Anna  L.  Goessling. 
vice-president   of   the   Association,   and 

President  of  the  Society  of  Women  Class 
'eachera  of  Brooklyn.  Miss  Goessling 
had  carefully  investigated  the  statement 
frequentlv  made,  that  teachers  were  the 
best  paid  women  in  the  city's  employ. 
By  the  use  of  carefully  compiled  statis- 
tics she  demonstrated  the  incorrectness 
of  such  an  assertion.  While  women  teach- 
ers start  with  a  salary  of  $600,  steno- 
graphers receive  $750  at  first,  and  are 
advanced  much  more  rapidly,  manv  of 
them  having  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Tnere 
are  other  women  in  the  departments  of 
the  city  with  salaries  of  $3,000.  So 
convincing  were  these  figures,  and  so  ex- 
cellent as  ammunition  that  it  was  re- 
solved by  a  unanimous  vote  to  have  the 
results  of  Miss  Goessling's  investigations 
embodied  in  a  circular  side  by  side  with 
salaries  of  teachers.  Of  these  circulars 
20,000  will  be  prepared  for  distribution 
to  every  one  who  may  be  influenced  to 
aid  the  movement. 

District  Supt.  Grace  C.  Strachan, 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  in 
speaking  of  the  encouraging  growtn  of 
the  movement,  said:  ''I  am  glad  to 
find  you  enthusiastic,  and  hope  you  are 
also  patient."  She  further  urged  that 
the  members  must  be  fully  informed  be- 
fore they  could  talk  in  a  way  to  con- 
vince the  general  public,  and  above  all, 
the  Legislature,  of  the  justice  of  their 
course.  Miss  Strachan  also  laid  great 
stress  on  a  point  which  the  president  of 
the  Association,  Miss  Hoean,  had  already 
emphasized,  namely,  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  preparing  the  schedules 
which  will  be  eventually  ui^ed  upon 
the  State  Legislature  as  substitutes  for 
those  of  the  Davis  Law. 

Mrs.  Lenihan  corrected  a  misunder- 
standing which  has  gotten  abroad  that 
by  their  motto  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work,"  the  Association  proposes  only  to 
benent  those  women  teacners  who  are 
doing  the  same  work  as  men  teachers. 
Mrs.  Lenihan  speaking  during  the 
meeting,  and  even  more  emphatically 
after  adjournment,  stated  that  every 
woman,  from  the  substitute  teacher  and 
up,  was  included.  Principals'  derks, 
wno  start  on  a  salary  of  $600,  and  re- 


ceive no  advancement;  are  to  be  included 
and  to  benefit  as  much  as  regular  teach- 
ers. 

The  members  are  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  acconq>l]shing  this  great 
reform,  and  are  alive  to  the  opportunity 
which  the  Association  affords  them  of 
united  and  effective  effort. 

Teacherf *  Nisht  Ofi 

To  A  Hallow'een  party  was  held  by  several 
hundred  school  teacners  at  the  nome  of 
the  Sardonyx  Club,  Brooklyn.  Many 
an  [ancient  i  record  4  was  gone  over, 
and  many  an  old  dame  consulted  for  the 
most  authentic  traditions  in  fortune- 
telling. 

Durinf^  the  evening  Questions  of  end- 
less variety  were  askea  and  answered, 
but  not  one  had  to  do  with  "metiiods" 
— ^it  was  a  night  off. 

The  Country  Safe. 

In  writing  to  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
school  children  in  the  Grand  Street  and 
Pitt  Street  district,  a  healthy-minded 
optimist,  sibling  himself  "Veteran," 
speaks  as  follows: 

"I  was  bom  and  attended  school  near 
the  place  sixty  years  ago,  and  present 
conditions  are  one  hundred  per  cent,  bet- 
ter; and  I  thank  God  and  our  American 
public  school  system  for  it. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  dean,  well-dressed 
and  well-behaved  lot  of  children.  The 
country  is  safe." 

Prize    Won    by    City    Collefe 
Graduate. 

Mesini  Arenwald,  of  last  year's  grad- 
uating class  of  the  New  York  City  Col- 
lege, nas  been  awarded  the  third  place 
in  the  contest  for  the  John  Barrett 
prizes.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  chaige  of 
these  awards,  announced  that  the  judges 
had  decided  not  to  award  the  firet  prize 
this  year. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Clin- 
ton H.  Saj^les,  of  the  University  of  M'  ' ' 
gan,  for  his  essay  on  "The  Monroe 
trine    and    Economic    Development 
Latin-America."     This    essav    will 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  American^K 

Republics.    The  subject   of   Mr.   Aren 

wald's  essay   is   **The  Conditions   Sur 

rounding,    and    the    Circumstances    In 

fluencing  the  Overthrow  of  the  Empire^^ 
and  the  Establishment  of  the  Republic^^ 
in  Brazil."    The  second  and  third  pn* 
are  seventy-five  dollars  and  fifty  doU 
respectively. 

The  Board  of  Education,  of  CamdeUsr 

N.  J.,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  in 

vestigate  statements  made  by  the  pres^^ 

of  both  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  con- 

ceming  the  refusal  of  Superintenden'^K 
Bryan  to  issue  a  teacher's  certificate  t^:^ 
Miss  Sallie  Peacock.  The  Committe-^'! 
will  report  on  November  12. 


Scrofula 

Makes  its  Breseaoe  known 
by  many  wps,— g~ 
,  oanaws  in  t 


taniorStl 

cntaneons  en^tknis,  ii^ 
flamed  eyefids,  sore  ears, 
catarrli  and  waiting  tiseases. 
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University  of  Rochester  Labori- 
tories. 

With  the  recent  dedi<^tion  of  the  Eaftt- 
mao  Laboratories,  the  University  of 
Bochester  entire  upon  a  broader  field  of 
work.  Ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
College  in  1S4^%  it  has  been  devoted  en- 
tirely to  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts. 
Two  years  ago  George  Eastman  gave 
$60,000  for  the  laboratories,  and  other 
contributions  raiaed  [the  amount  to 
$100,000, 

Interesting  exercises  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication.  Among 
the  addresses  delivered  were  one  by  Prof, 
W.  T.  Sedgwick,  of  the  Maaaachiisetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  on  "Biology 
in  the  Service  of  Man/'  and  one  by  E,  L, 
Nichols,  profeaaor  of  physics,  at  Coroell, 
on  "The  Larger  Functions  of  a  College 
Laboratory." 

The  New  Hindi  Remington. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  long  list 
of  machines  designed  to  write  atmnge 
and  UQusual  languages  which  have  been 
put  on  the  market  during  recent  years 
by  the  Remington  TyT>e writer  Company, 
is  the  new  Hindi  Remington,  A  sample 
of  this  machine  is  now  on  exhibition  in 
the  New  York  window  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  and  is  attracting 
wide  attention.  This  new  Devanagari- 
Hindi  or  Sanscrit  Remington,  writes  a 
language  in  many  respects  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world.  Devanagari 
means  literally,  "Relating  to  the  city 
of  the  Gods."  This  language  should 
have  a  special  interest  for  anyone  speak- 
ing English  or  any  other  of  the  modem 
European  tongues.  It  may  be  described 
as  the  grandfather  of  modem  languages. 
The  Sanscrit,  in  which  character  the 
Devanagari-Hindi  is  written,  is  in  a 
sense  the  parent  of  Latin,  which  in  turn 
is  the  parent  of  nearly  every  speech  of 
modem  Europe. 

The  Hindi  Remington  has  an  enormous 
field.  British  India  has  a  population 
of  about  300,000,000,  of  whom  it  is 
estimated  that  two-thirds  are  Hindoos. 
The  great  majority  of  these  speak  the 
language  which  is  written  on  this  machine. 

Devanagari-Hindi  abounds  in  com- 
pounded letters  of  every  kind,  and  this 
Hindi  Remington,  which  fills  the  re- 
quirements perfectly,  is  a  new  triumph 
of  Remington  skill. 


Schoolrooms 


Thr  gi^TllT  of  the  dtut  qiipdtloTi  as  appUed  to  otir  sclioolrooma  H  mcH  that  wc 
canuQt  Afibmio  inruore  Its  »lgtiifi.eatice,  while  gjeat  attention  has  been  sivtu  lo 
v«Dtilayon,  very  UtU*?  hasl>e^ii  givtra  to  dust, 

Whm  it  Is  consitlered,  how  tntich  du^t  i»  cocfltatitlv  being- ral^ird  by  shufHfiiK 
feet,  U  i^ecoincs  tirce^^sary  that,  la  order  (o  c^mtct  the  dust  cvit  io  our  school li.  we 
must  use  aamc  me&Dfl  whereby  the  dust  will  be  preircaied  from. circulating.  It  has 
been  proved  that  where  >^er 


STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 


li  laed  tlta  s^oont  <rf  clrctilAtlnff  duBt  La  r«]i]cc4  el^t^-twelf tba.  What 
A  txKm  thill  mtut  hi  to  teacbera  and  s^'bolw,  IrrKatlf^  ot  ejeg  Anri 
nhjBJrHl  tiiacumion  orv  not  IJip  TftQBt  B«irLpui  consequnu^A*  Cif  dtiat :  rumt 
Ia  «inc«  of  Uia  moflt  potent  facton  In  tJiA  ftpr»d  of  dli^ux**  ADch  u 


^laadaptf  Flovr  0reaal«aA]iet>  firefr^rrt^  (ho  flix>rJDfr^  red  qr^v  labor « 
nrtd  eaves  Itt  C(.«t  luabr  tlmefl  orer.  ^Vtll  not  evmiwratQ-  SoLA  by  the 
b&rTt:!  ur  hi  cum  of  Tmryln^  cainu^Hj  hv  di^lcjv  g^M^rftUf . 

Kiki««(  JH«K^Bi>4  OUer  mukifl  pfocmu  cf  apidxcatloD  |9ut  and 
i>cot5oiiiU^a]. 

W'^  i^lU  Ajiply-  wlthont  i^bJLTKC  AtandArd  Fl*«rr  llnwtBff  to  thp  If  nor 
«jE  ojvti  ntofii  f-it  itiftt  Tfru  ran  peraonaLly  fl4^  tb&t  All  wf^  rl&lm  far  H  in  troQ, 

TesthnoiiiaU  ai>n  liLU'ref.itn^  Ti^iHtrts  fr^irn  nti^lU^Al  nutlu^Titlot  oa 
"'Dustai^d  iu  l^anitfra"  ifladlj  rujnljbt^tl  uikhi  rt-iiu».*i. 
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School  Club 
Edition 


A  Model 
New^spaper 


OUR  TIMES 

10  Copies    ::    20  Weeks    ::    30  Cents 


More  copi99  9ent  f  ov  a  longer  period  at  a  proportionate  rate 

The  question  whether  there  is  news  enough  does  not  determine  the  size  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  logic  of  this  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  argue  that  we  lose  much  time  each 
day  unless  we  learn  to  separate  real  news  from  wasteful  gossip  and  worthy  reading  from  trash. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  School  Qub  Edition  of  Our  Times  to  compress  the  real  news  of 
the  week  into  eight  pages,  omitting  all  advertising  and  extraneous  matter,  and  give  to  our 
students  of  current  events  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  history  of  our  times  in  the 
form  of  a  model  newspaper. 

Samples  for  each  pupU  In  your  6tli,  7tli,  and  Sth  grade,  and  high  school  classes  sent  gladly  on  request 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company  New  York 
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EIMER  &  AMEND 

20S-211  Third  Ave*.  New  Yodc 

Chemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Er^rything  needed  in  t]i«  Laborstor^. 

Glftss  blowiup  done  on  tbe  prenuiea. 
Met&lw&re  Munufftcturinf  Depart - 
ment  in  the  Hcuie. 


JOY  LINE. 

OPERATING   VQVn  LUXSIA  BETWISKN 

New  York  and  Hew  England 

t'liTAt-ClaAi   rjii(iitii£;«r»   I£]ipr«ai»  mud 


BOSTON 

(tIm   PraFldciivi^  or   Tall  RlTer.) 
FALL   IllVEH,   Dirisct   Mfiiaier. 
PBUVIIIKNGX:*  I>lri;ct  Ktraiuer* 
STKRT    WEmR     DAY    AT    6     P. 


BOSTON— Oq  1*1  d(^   Lln«. 
A  TWBNTr-FOUR  HOUR  SI  A  TRJF. 
£T£KT      TUEHOAY,      THURHDA^,      SAT 
UBDAY,    e    F.     H. 


BlllDUEFORT   DIreet, 

For  P»iRht  Onlf. 
KTEBY    WK£R     DAY    AT    4    F, 


From  Pien  TT  adA  M,  Eut  ftlver, 

Fi^r  iDformAtlod  addrets 
ilOlT    8TEAM>4tlIF    COMPANY, 

Fi«r  Ti  (Netr),  E.  U.,  N«ir  Yarlc. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


I  and  Microscopical  Objects 

I  &iHl  to  nrTfimriiuiyutaiMlfLrd  Ii.m  iMNL-t.  s^tml  for  iJ*iB. 

WILLIAMS,  BUOWM  a  EAI7LE« 

Orpf.   g,9ia  CHESTHIIT  Sf  ,  FHrUDEtPWIJt.  PA. 


THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE 

By  Prof*  R.  K.  DuttCAO 

Sir  William  Ranisaysays:  "This  is  tbe 
fii»t  attempt  which  1  have  seen  to  bring 
into  Btii table  compass,  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  the  various  problems  which  are 
otcu frying  tbe  attention  of  phyBJcists  and 
chemists. 

Fifth  Edition.  8vo.     Cloth,      llltistrated 
$2.00  net.  $2.16  Postpaid 

A,  S.  BARNES    &  COMPANY 

hfEW    YORK 


JMIiaiCM!!^ 


BTOWULL  A  Ca.  Hfn. 


4i^for  Asthma, 

or  by  tnJUL  fl4  tftitfi. 


Here  and  There* 

Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  is  pre- 
paring to  send  a  number  of  its  Chinese 
students  to  compete  for  the  scholar- 
ships open  to  Chinese  students  in  Yale, 
Harvard,  Cornell,  Amherst,  and  Wel~ 
lesley, 

Tbe  Commercial  Club  of  Louis viUe, 
Ky.,  thru  its  Committer?  on  Public  Policy 

and  Legislation,  has  under  consideration 
plans  for  estmblishing  a  school  for  teach- 
ing the  so-called  minor  trades,  such  as 
b  nek  laying,  pUsteHng,  and  the  like. 
MembetB  of  tbe  local  Federation  of 
Labor  and  W.  L  McNair,  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Assoc iatioUi  have  been 
invited  to  address  the  Committee  on  the 
subject. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  dinners  to  be 
given  in  Pittsburg  in  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation was  recently  held  in  the  Hotel 
Schenley.  The  invitations,  which  were 
issued  by  Chancellor  S.  B.  McCormick  of 
the  Western  Univei^ity  of  Pennsylvania, 
included  prominent  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  ministers,  and  educators. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  centered 
upon  the  University  and  its  future  de- 
velopment, but  considered  as  well  local 
educational  needs  of  every  des^^ription. 

Kindergarten  Mother i*  Club. 

The  Mothers*  Club  of  the  West  Kin- 
dei^arten  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  held  its  first 
meeting  in  tbe  new  kindergarten  rooms 
on  the  corner  of  Poplar  and  Dalton 
Streets,  The  W^t  KindeTfarten  is  the 
third  of  those  e^tablbhed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Kindei^rten  Association,  and 
is  twenty-one  years  old. 

The  subject  for  discussion  for  tbe  win- 
ter is  to  be  ''What  our  city  is  doing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children,  normal  chil- 
dren, or  neglected,  dependent,  defective, 
or  ill  children. 

Free    Univcriity   in   New  York 
State. 

At  the  forty-fourth  annual  convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  tbe  State  of 
New  York,  held  recently  in  Albany,  Vice- 
Chancellor  St,  Ctair  McKelway,  in  de- 
livering the  Chancellor's  address,  prophe- 
sied a  free  university  in  the  State.  In 
this  portion  of  his  speech  he  said: 

"The  State  is  so  strone  that  it  can  tax 
all  private  wealth  at  will,  and  so  'rich' 
that  private  wealth  can  provide  nothing 
for  its  representatives  or  their  children 
which  tbe  State  itself  cannot  provide  for 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

'*The  free  school,  the  free  academy, 
tbe  free  college — the  latter  in  parts  of 
our  University— with  a  full  complement 
of  professional  schools*  younger  States 
have  and  have  long  bad,  and  this  State 


Disfigured  with  £.czema. 


BHtTSQen     Scales    From     Face    Lieb 
Po  w  n  ER  —  UirnE  K      P  htbici  awb 
Grew  Wousb — Cuticuba 
WoRits  Wonders* 

"I  suffered  with  eczema  six  months. 
I  bad  tried  three  doctors,  but  did  not  get 
any  better.  It  was  on  my  body  and  on 
my  feet  so  thick  that  I  could  hardly  put 
a  pin  on  me  without  touching  eczenm. 
My  face  was  covered,  my  eyebrows  came 
out,  and  then  it  got  in  my  eye,  I  then 
went  to  another  doctor.  He  asked  me 
what  I  was  taking  for  it,  and  I  told  him 
Cuticui^,  He  said  that  was  a  very  good 
thicg,  but  that  he  thought  that  my  face 
would  be  marked  for  life.  But  Cuticura 
did  its  work,  and  my  face  is  now  just  as 
clear  as  it  ever  was,  I  told  all  my  friends 
about  mv  remarkable  cure.  I  feel  so 
thankful  I  want  everybody  far  and  wide 
to  know  what  Cuticura  can  do*  It  is  a 
sure  cure  for  eczema*  Mrs,  Emma 
White,  641  Cherrier  Place,  Camden,  N.  J., 
April  25,  1905." 


Rf<Bi  iftiid  R«fftlth  f«r  Mother  iHid  Child 

for  OVER  iflFTV  TEARS  by  MlLLlONH  OK  MOTH- 
ERS iDr  THKIR  CHILDREN'  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PKRFROT  SU0CEH8,  It  HOnTJIEtf  tbe 
H^EIJM^^<)JlENS  ibftlUMH*  ALLAYEa  ALL  PAJH, 
<?UKK^  WL'^fD  <TiI  IC. -Bd  If-  the  hfPt  rcmedr  for 
'>lARRrifKA.  Bo(d  ^f  dniMiiltfl  iti  i^rfi  V>%r\  of  tbi 
•vi>f  Id.  B«  loj*  ba  iiMfc  fov  "tif^  Wtualov**  t^otblug 
^^imp/*  Ad 4  tttfct  n«  atliar  klnd.Twmtr-STa  otiiu  ■ 
bAftle. 


*Me  he^d  smd.ll  skill  6" horse  flesh 
who  boughba.  goose  ho  ride  onVBorfHAkc 

^      ordiriasry  soe^ps  , 


isS/\POL-I  0#- 

wlVy  e.  cdJ^«  •I'iltMnd  be  convinoedL* 


It  Is  Yours  for  the  Asldngt 

Send  a  postal  card  request  for  a  copy  of 
a  new  descriptive  catalog  of  our  long 
ItBt  of  books  for  teachers,  school  ento 
tatnnients,  fiction,  etc. 

A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co.,  11-15  E.  24fli  $t..N.T. 


4  5klA  tyi  Beftntj  It  ■  Jij  Fsrmr 

DR.  T,  FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

Ofienfa/  Cream  '■.« 


PlmDle^  Frte« 
k  J  UK  ,  Motk 
FiLcbe^^  Eftih 
And     Sk^D    dJ«- 

err  blcmtih  «B 
bfrftDtjr.   4tBd  d*- 

On  it«  Tiftan  ft 

%MM  of  A(Arf«ni- 

no  othirr  tiAJ— 
»Qd  \iy  PO  buw* 
lft»H  we  taj$\M  it 
to  ba  san  ft  to 

Aoc  em  jui  «inm- 
i«tf«ri  «f  vliiii- 

diet  infiiifiibtd 
tH*  L4  A 4  Sajrri^  a^id  to  a  imAj  of  4b«  hawr  co*  (a  jp«fi#iiQ: 

Otia  bottl#  wiLl  irit  efi  month ■  QBfiitf  it  ertrr  day. 
4J^OVRA|?[rs  POUORF  ML'BTn.B  rcHOTM 
«vpcrfliiAUji  hikir  wttkam  injury  le  l1i«  mUiu* 

FKRD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pioj^'r, 

For  i&lA  bj  fttl  Dmffaleta  and  ¥m.ticj  (Joodi  [>*ftL«« 
tbrauli'^cit  th«  Unit«d  Siafea,  Canada,  and  Rnropt, 
AI0D  foTini]  in  Jfew  York  Citr  at  R.  EI  Mac; 'a,  Win»- 
male«r'A,aad  otber  r&dcx  Uoo^ln  Uaa],«r*.  trB^-mtn 
nt  Jtaai*  imitatioas,  VI  ^Uw  R«ward  foraiTcait  ui4]U«#f 
of  anj  ona  ■«llttiff  tbo  ladiA. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

US  ABCH  BTBEET    ::    ::    FHILADELFBU 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 

Me  A£«ntB  for  Dr«TerJiofl'tS&xon  lOtar] 


Complete  Laboratory  OutfiM 


WmJl  QtA^omn» 
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will  eventually  have  beyond  doubt.  We 
may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  none  of  us  can 
live  long  enough  to  prevent  it,  and  not  a 
few  of  U8,  I  hope,  will  live  long  enough 
heartily  to  welcome  it." 

Southern  Associition  Meeting. 

The  Southern  Association  of  CoUeges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  held  its  twelfth 
convention  at  the  University  of  Tennes-* 
see  on  November  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  Association,  which  has  done  much 
for  the  educational  advancement  of  (the 
South,  is  composed  of  about  eighteen 
universities  and  forty  preparatory  schools. 
The  president  of  the  organization  is  Dr. 
David  F.  Houston,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  is  secretary. 

At  this  Time  of  Year. 

The  word  catarrh  means  literally  to 
flow  down,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
nasal  catarrh  has  a  downward  course  in- 
temally^  and  if  neglected  affects  the  lun^ 
and  brings  on  consumption.  At  this 
time  of  year,  this  form  of  catarrh  is 
greatly  aggravated.  The  discovery  of 
the  constitutional  nature  of  this  disease 
led  to  the  administration  of  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  for  it,  and  the  best  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  Hood's  Sara- 
saparilla — it  radically  and  permanently 
cures. 

In  Behalf  of  Mountaineers. 

The  New  York  Auxiliary  of  the  South- 
em  Industrial  Educational  Association 
has  issued  an  appeal  for  aid  to  aU  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country 
and  the  character  of  our  citizenship. 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  among 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  extending  from  West  Vii^^nia 
tbru  the  Gulf  States  and  on  thru  the 
West.  These  men  and  women,  largelv 
of  Scotch-Irish  decent,  of  the  same  stock 
from  which  many  of  our  greatest  national 
leaders  have  come — such  men  as  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln — are  liv- 
ing in  a  condition  of  illiteracy  such  as  one 
would  e^ect  to  find  only  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  foreign  peasantry. 
Many  of  them  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  the  flag. 

Miss  Dromgoole,  who  has  lived  much 
among  them,  writes:  "They  get  up  at 
three  in  the  morning  and  sit  and  wait  for 
the  sun  to  rise — then  they  prepare  the 
stuff  they  eat — after  which  tney  sit  and 
wait  for  the  sun  to  go  down." 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to 
establisn  industrial  schools,  to  open  up 
fireside  industries — spinning,  weaving, 
cooking,  and  especially  to  oevelop  them 
agriculturally.  Fifty  dollars  will  sup- 
port one  of  these  mountain  boys  or  girls 
for  eight  months  at  one  of  the  schools 
which  the  Association  is  helping  to  sup- 
port. 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  ex- 
Minister  to  Spain,  in  an  address  in  behalf 
of  the  movement,  said:  "This  is  a  cru- 
sade g^reater  than  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
results  of  which  will  benefit  the  entire 
future  of  this  Republic."  There  are  two 
million  of  these  mountaineera  who  might 
become  splendid  citizens  and  a  true 
source  of  strength  to  the  country. 

To  Ladies  Only. — ^The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier,  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexion,  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Motn  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defy  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medical  testimony,  as  weU  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Ferd  T.  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor,  37 
Great  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  aU  DmggistB  and  Fancy  Goods  Deal- 
eiB  thruout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Europe, 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


-LI*UED  12  YEARS 


liOa  AUDITOIMUM  HUILDtNG 
CHICAGO 


ilinCU,  194  A&HUNO  AVE,,  BUFtUO.  WX 


Kellogg's  Agency  I 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  YorK 

StMdy  o«ll  for  teaohen.   Fills  best  pos 

itioiM  :   four  iMt/ear  ;  »▼«»*«.  ^MO 

S«oomm«nd«d  by  Baatem  eol* 

.-  and  Nomial  Mhools.   leth  year. 

qniok  work,  call,  'phone  or  wira. 


B      r.    CLAR  K 


ICAGO.    17     E.    VAN    BuREN     St 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


NEW     YORK.    156     FTTh     Ave 


ALBANY      XEACHERS'      AGENCY 


amdjltr  (Hreular§ 


Has  irood  p««ltl«u  f«r  gmmd  teaoliera  with  irood  reeonU. 

HARI«AN  P.  FRBNOH.  §1  Chapel  St.,  Albaay.N.T. 


THE  nSK  TEACHERS'  AGEVOES  *^'»*— "•«« 


Naw  York.  156  Fifth  Atc. 
Washing^n,  D.  0-.  1505  Pann  Ave. 
Chicago,  S03  Michigan  BouleTard 


Minnaapolia.  414  Century  Bldg. 
Denver,  401  Cooper  Bide. 
Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block 


Boston 

Portland,  Ore.,  laoo  WllUama  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  ai?  Market  St. 
Loa  Angeles,  5*5  Stimson  Block 


AN 


AG  e:n  CV 

T  H  AT 

R  e:  O  O 

The  School  Bullotin  Agoncy, 


of  vacancies  and  tells 
you  about  them 
and  recommends 
that   is  more. 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 

influence.     If    it    merelv    hean 

is     something,      but    if    it     is 

asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 

M  M  E  N  DS 


C.  W.   Bardoon,  Syracuso,  N.  Y. 


FISHER  .^KE  AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREMONT  ST..  BOSTON 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Points  of  Advint.se.  JSSI^'?^ 


C  J.  Albert.  Mur.      378  Wab^h  Ave..  Chicajto   ^U^''?„S«S;t,"i?SflS.^ie..?S1}?S; 

cent,  of  all  the  Colleges,  300  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  large  numbers  in  Secondary  and  Public 
Schools.    We  have  the  business.   Results  sure  if  you  have  the  qoaliflcations.    Tear  Book  FREE. 


SCBERMERBORN 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 


3  East  X4th  St.,  New  York  I 


BtUblished  i8ss 


The  Pratt  Teacliers'  Agency  ^**''""'New"York 

Eecommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public  and 
private  schools.    Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manaser* 


V     El    |\|      I      S   with  OUR  TIMES 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


11-16  East  24th  Strsst,  Nsw  York 


UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
choloc^y,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
i:ducation,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  YORK,  Aug.  16, 1906. 


A.  Ge  Spalding  &  Bros. 


Gymnasium  apiMuratiis  aatalogae  should  be  in 
tha  nands  of  all  perions  that  contemplate  buy- 
ing Gymnasium  Paraphenalia. 

Spalding's  frymnasiam  apparatus  is  saperior 
to  any  made;  it  is  f  nUy  guaranteed  free  f^om  au 
defects  either  of  material  or  workmanship.  Any 
part  breaking  through  such  defect  will  oe  re- 
placed gratis  at  any  time.  This  insnresyos 
against  the  jrarcfaase  of  inferior  goods,  wheii 
you  are  buying  gymnasium  apparatus,  pUceju 
on  an  equal  basis  of  quality,  and  our  prires  wiD 

Crove  an  inducement .   Also,  remember  we  ohal- 
nge  comparison  and  will  be  ff  lad  to  submit  sam- 
ples at  any  time  in  competition. 

A.  G.  Spalding  O  Bros. 

Largest  manufaotoreM  in  the  world  of  oflMal 

athletic  goods. 

GrmoMliiB  Bales  Department  and  Vaelory 

ChlGSnirie  Mass. 


Mary    King  wood's   School 

By  CORINNE  JOHNSON 

This  beautiful  story  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  primary  teacher  in  her  schoolroom  was  first  published 
in  Teachers  Magazine,  It  was  so  greatly  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  proved  so  helpful,  because  of  its  eminently 
practical  suggestions,  that  the  publishers  issued  it  in  book  form.  It  takes  up  the  work  of  the  primary  ibom 
by  months,  telling  what  Miss  Kingwood  did  in  each  of  these  months  to  make  the  season  a  delightful  andldlp- 
ful  one  to  the  children.  The  story  of  how  she  and  her  little  folks  grew  as  the  months  advanced  is  a  charming 
one.  It  has  its  pathetic  touches  and  its  humorous  touches,  but  the  key-note  of  it  all  is  a  sweet  thoughtful- 
ness  and  devotion  to  the  liest  interests  of  childhood.  The  book  is  worth  having  in  one's  own  room  as  a  daily 
inspiration.^Cloth.     12mo.     $1.00. 

Stan  dard  Books  for  Teachers 

Talks  on  Pedagogics— Parker 

Represents  the  most  advanced  thought  on  education  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cloth. 
$1.25. 

Talks  on  Teaching— Parker 

No  book  on  education  published  in  recent  years  has  created  so  great  an  interest  and  so  widely  influenced 
methods  of  teacliing.     Read  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

Education  Through  Nature— Munson 

The  latest  new  l)ook  on  Nature  Study  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  life  and  development.  Cloth. 
12mo.     Ulus.     $l.<2d. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching— Page 

One  of  tlie  best  of  all  books  for  teachers;  not  new,  but  as  valuable  to-day  as  when  it  was  written.  In 
use  by  Teachers'  Reading  Circles  all  over  the  country.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

National  Question  Book-Shaw 
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ROBBINS'S  PUNE  GEOMETRY 

By  Edward  R.  Robblna,  A.B.,  Senior  Mathematical 
liaater.  The  William  Pemi  Charter  School. 

$0.75 

This  text-book  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  is  written  especiall;^  for  the  pupil,  and 
is  desired  to  stimulate  his  mental  activity,  and  to  arouse 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  study.  The  text  is  dear,  consistent, 
teachable,  and  sound.  So  sug;gestively  and  comprehensively 
is  the  work  outlined  that  the  teacher  is  saved  many  expla- 
nations,  while  the  pupil  receives  help  wherever  it  is  neeaed. 
The  theorems  and  their  demonstrations — the  real  subject 
matter  of  geometry — are  taken  up  as  early  as  po6su>le. 
The  simple,  fundamental  truths  are  explained  rather  than 
formally  demonstrated,  and  each  theorem  is  applied  in  the 
demonstration  of  other  theorems  as  promptly  as  seems 
desirable.  The  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  containing 
these  reasons  are  cited  wherever  experience  has  shown 
that  the  pupil  is  likely  to  require  the  assistance,  and  may 
be  referred  to  by  the  pupil  if  necessary. 


DAVISON'S  PRACTICAL  ZOOLOGY 


By  AlTin  DaTlson»  A.M., 
in  Lafayette  College. 


Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 


$1.00 

This  is  an  elementary  text-book  for  secondary  schoolSt 
treating  of  the  structure,  life  history,  and  relations  of  ani- 
mals, and  forming  a  course  which  may  be  adapted  for  either 
a  half  or  a  whote  year.  The  numerous  forms  and  phases 
of  animid  life  have  oeen  presented  in  a  scientific  yet  simple 
and  interesting  manner.  Directions  as  to  methods,  equip- 
ment, and  collateral  reading  are  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
classification.  Then  typical  forms  of  the  various  ordera  of 
invertebrates  and  vertebrates  are  briefly  described,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  and  drawings.  The 
last  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  development  and  senses 
of  animals,  parasitism,  vanishing  species,  protection  from 
enemies,  and  origin  of  diverse  forms.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  laboratory  work  is  indicated,  ana  the  animals  to 
be  used  are  such  as  may  be  secured  almost  anywhere. 
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The  Scarcity  of  Teachers. 

Good  teachers  are  getting  scarce.  Cities  which 
exact  a  high  standai^  of  qualification  find  their 
eligible  lists  exhausted  and  no  immediate  supply 
in  sight.  This  state  of  things  is  not  altogether 
accounted  for  by  the  prevailing  shabbiness  in  the 
remuneration  of  teachers,  tho  that  is  one  consid- 
erable factor.  A  far  more  discouraging  condition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  petty  annoyances  to  which 
teachers  are  constantly  subjected. 

The  children  are  the  least  of  their  troubles.  The 
parents  are  but  little  more  trial  to  the  flesh.  The 
-'regulations"  and  the  bosses  of  greater  and  lesser 
magnitude!  They  are  the  chief  sources  of  dis- 
couragement. 

The  subduing  of  the  teacher  begins  before  his 
appointment.  He  is  sent  from  one  mighty  per- 
sonage to  another  and  is  made  to  feel  at  every  point 
that  he  who  wants  to  be  exalted  to  a  school  position 
must  first  humble  himself.  After  he  has  obtained 
a  provisional  license  he  must  be  watchful  of  the 
idios3nicrasies  and  pet  theories  of  his  several  super- 
iors, not  to  offend  their  exceedingly  sensitive  spirits. 
He  will  be  marked  in  various  ways  and  according 
to  many  standards.  If  he  is  blessed  with  a  lack  of 
originality  and  carefully  avoids  all  semblance  of 
self-assertion,  keeping  closely  in  officially  approved 
ruts,  he  may  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  permanent 
license.  If  he  can  rid  himself  of  the  thought  that 
he  is  a  separate  entity  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  etc.,  and  will  then  bend 
his  mind  to  a  study  of  the  prescribed  conditions 
for  promotion,  he  may  some  day  be  translated  into 
a  position  of  authority. 

Teaching  has  many  attractions.  But  these  at- 
tractions are  usually  so  modified  by  official  and 
officious  irritants  that  many  will  forego  them  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  live  their  own  lives  even 
if  it  be  in  a  less  congenial  occupation.  The  making 
out  of  innumerable  reports  and  the  being  reported 
upon  in  almost  equal  measure  is  not  to  every 
healthy  person's  liking.  Teachers  are  made  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  miscellaneous  criticism  even  more 
emphatically  than  clergymen.  Everybody,  includ- 
ing the  clergymen,  seems  to  be  interested  in  keeping 
them  meek  and  lowly.  Add  to  this  that  the  salaries 
paid  are  wholly  inadequate,  compared  with  the 
demands  made  upon  the  occupants  of  the  office, 
and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  teachers. 

Unless  a  radical  change  is  effected  in  the  prevailing 
official  and  public  attitude  toward  teachers,  we 
may  soon  have  to  adopt  the  method  of  conscription 
suggested  by  a  "Constant  Reader,"  viz.,  to  compel 
every  able-minded  person  of  mature  age  and  other 
desirable  qualifications  by  law  to  serve  two  or  more 
terms  as  teacher  in  the  schools,  much  as  able-bodied 
men  are  drafted  for  the  German  army.  Something 
radical  certainly  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the 
conditions  confronting  us.  But  perhaps  this  plan 
.should  be  reserved  until  more  democratic  measures 
Jiave  been  exhausted. 

Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  suggest  that  the 

rulers  of  greater  and  lesser  magnitude 

"• — me  an  encouraging  attitude  toward  the 

•ed  under  their  sway?    Perhaps  the 
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suggestion  is  too  revolutionary.  But  then  it  need 
not  become  at  once  a  fixed  rule.  Occasional  en- 
couragement will  be  enough  of  a  departure  to  fill 
the  hearts  of  the  teachers  with  sustaining  hopes. 
As  the  rulers  get  accustomed  to  the  new  attitude 
they  may  begin  to  study  ways  and  means  for  les- 
sening the  burdens  of  the  teacher — a  colossal  change 
indeed!  Here  let  the  reform  begin, — ^withVen- 
couragement:  That  is  the  idea,  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT. 


The  Presidency  of  the  Normal  College 

The  plan  to  establish  closer  relations  between 
the  Normal  College  and  the  City  College  of  New 
York  appears  to  be  gaining  in  favor.  Consolida- 
tion is  freely  talked  about.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  win  public  opinion  over  to  the  idea.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  are  plausible  and  persuasive.  But 
thev  do  not  meet  the  issues  at  all.  Stripped  of  all 
sophistry,  the  gist  of  them  is  that  the  City  College 
has  an  ideal  president  in  Dr.  Finley,  and  the  Bo^ 
is  not  likely  to  choose  as  strong  a  man  as  he  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Normal  College.  At  bottom  they 
show  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  powers  that 
be  to  act  wisely  in  the  matter. 

The  City  College  has  an  excellent  Board  of  Trustees 
and  many  of  the  people  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion are  quite  willing  to  turn  the  responsibility  for 
the  Normal  College  over  to  these  men.  Education- 
ally, there  is  every  argiunent  against  the  proposed 
consolidation,  as  The  School  Journal  pointed  out 
two  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Gillette  is  doing  splendidly  as  acting  presi- 
dent, so  there  is  no  need  of  rushing  matters.  Calm 
deliberation  is  essential  to  a  satisfactory  analysis 
of  the  problem. 

The  chief  immediate  duty  would  seem  to  be  the 
election  of  a  president  big  enough  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  scholastic  world. 

The  College  has  a  dual  purpose,  viz.:  tne  col- 
legiate education  of  girls  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers for  the  New  York  City  schools.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  new  president  should  be  a  man 
of  experience  in  college  administration,  who  under- 
stands the  needs  of  young  women,  and  has  shown 
an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  in 
the  common  schools.  He  should  be  a  man  of  fine 
personality,  thoro  scholarship,  diplomatic  tact,  and 
constructive  ability. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, is  such  a  man;  so  is  President  Edwin  Alder- 
man, of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Either  would 
make  an  ideal  president  for  the  Normal  College. 
Both  have,  in  addition  to  the  many  qualities  already 
mentioned,  that  peculiar  magnetic  power  which  wins 
friends  for  them  wherever  they  go. 

No  educational  lecturer  can  draw  a  larger  audi- 
ence in  New  England  than  Dr.  Hyde.  I  remember 
one  day  watching  people  pour  into  Tremont  Temple 
in  Boston.  I  concluded  that  some  great  musical 
event  must  be  the  cause,  and  joined  the  crowd.  I 
found  that  these  people  wanted  to  hear  Dr.  Hyde. 
The  hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  set  for  the  beginning  of  his  lectins. 

A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 
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Since  that  day  I  have  witnessed  other  equally  elo- 
quent tributes  to  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Hyde. 

I  count  Dr.  Hyde's  book  on  ''God's  Education  of 
Man"  among  the  great  books  about  fundamentals, 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  young.  Here,  too,  are 
revealed  some  of  the  author's  innermost  thoughts. 
His  description  of  the  immoral  man  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture, full  of  philosophic  thought: 
If  he  (the  unmoral  man)  could  go  on  by  himself  and  be  a  brute 
among  brutes,  indulge  in  his  beastliness  among  the  beasts, 
then  his  degradation  would  be  his  own  affair;  society  would 
let  him  alone;  and,  as  nothing  better  would  be  given  to  him 
or  expected  of  him,  conscience  would  let  him  off  without  a 
twinge.  But  to  act  like  a  brute,  and  still  to  move  among 
men;  and  wallow  with  the  beasts  and  still  claim  a  home 
made  sweet  and  pure  by  woman;  to  conduct  his  business 
and  his  politics  like  a  savage,  and  still  to  walk  the  streets 
and  patronize  the  institutions  which  Christian  people  have 
made  secure  and  sound;  this  receiving  good  and  rendering 
evil  in  return;  this  living  like  a  parasite  on  a  social  system 
out  of  which  one  is  sucking  the  life  blood — this,  in  plain  terms, 
b  what  the  immoral  man  amounts  to. 

And  here  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  Dr.  Hyde's 
ideal  of  a  himian  life: 

To  do  right  out  of  a  tender  and  loving  regard  for  the  per- 
sons who  are  affected  by  our  action;  so  to  five  that  no  man 
may  be  the  poorer,  no  woman  may  be  the  sadder,  no  child 
may  be  the  more  wretched  for  aught  that  we  have  done  or 
left  undone;  so  to  live  that  thru  our  words  and  deeds  men 
may  see  the  truth,  and  enjov  the  beautiful,  and  reverence 
the  pure,  and  honor  the  noble,  and  possess  the  means  of 
material  and  social  satisfaction — ^that  is  to  share  the  life  and 
love  and  blessedness  of  God. 

The  man  that  penned  these  thoughts  and  seeks  to 
live  them  is  one  that  New  York  City  ought  to  be 
proud  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  Normal  College. 
Exalted  views  of  womanhood  run  thru  all  of  Dr. 
Hyde's  writings. 

Dr.  Alderman  is  a  delightful  personality.  He, 
Dr.  Mclver,  who  died  quite  recenOy,  and  Dr.  Dab- 
ney,  who  left  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  become 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  were  the 
Big  Three  in  the  great  educational  revival  of  the 
South.  Dr.  Alderman  is  still  laboring  in  the  South. 
His  election  as  the  first  president  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  was  due  to  tiie  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  that  he  was  pre-eminently  the  man 
to  handle  the  very  delicate  proposition.  He  is  a 
man  of  infinite  patience  and  tact,  sensitive  to  every 
suggestion  making  for  progress  and  refinement  in 
education. 

With  two  such  men  available,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  Board  of  Education  to  think  of  diminishing 
|3ie  identity  of  the  Normal  College  and  consolidat- 
ing it  with  the  City  College.  It  is  much  more  desira- 
ble that  the  president  of  the  Normal  College  should 
be  open  to  suggestions  from  Superintendent  Max- 
well than  from  President  Finley.  From  the  grad- 
uates are  to  be  drawn  teachers  for  the  city  schools, 
and  therefore  the  superintendent's  counsel  should  be 
of  considerable  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
College  program.  However,  with  the  right  sort  of 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  College,  there  need  be 
no  special  definition  of  prerogatives.  Dr.  Maxwell, 
Dr.  Finley,  and  either  Dr.  Hyde  or  Dr.  Alderman, 
would  constitute  a  College  council  whose  delibera- 
tions and  conclusions  would  command  universal 
respect.  This  council  would  supply  all  the  consoli- 
dation that  is  desirable. 

The  Normal  College  has  a  specific  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. The  problems  it  has  to  deal  with  demand 
the  full  strength  of  a  master  mind  which  can  effec- 
tively translate  the  best  modem  thought  concern- 
ing the  education  of  young  women,  into  sane  prac- 
tical procedure.  Half  measures  are  dangerous. 
Under  Dr.  Maxwell  the  school  system  of  New  York 
City  has  risen  to  leadership  in  the  United  States. 
The  election  of  Dr.  Finley  to  the  presidency  of  the 
City  College  was  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  city. 
Now  let  no  mistake  be  made  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Normal  College  problem  that  will  detract  from 
the  wonderful  record  made  in  recent  years. 


An  Industrial  E/ducation   Meeting. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Cooper  Union; 
New  York  City,  on  Friday  evening,  November  16; 
at  eight  o'clock,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  for  tiie  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education* 

Mr.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Organi- 
zation Committee,  introduced  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritcnett; 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
presided.    The  following  addresses  were  made: 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  "Competition  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Markets  of  the  World." 

Pres.  F.  P.  Fish,  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  "  Industrial  Education  as  a  Means  of 
Developing  the  Industries  of  the  United  States." 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  "The 
Importance  of  Industrial  Education  from  the 
Social  Standpoint." 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  "The  Place  of  Industrial  Education  in 
the  American  System  of  Education." 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Sargent,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration,  formerly  Chief  of 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  "The  Im- 
portance of  Industrial  Education  to  the  Work- 
ingman." 

An  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  of 
London,  and  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt 
upon  the  subject  of  the  meeting  was  read. 

A  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent organization  was  held  in  Room  19,  Cooper 
Union,  at  4  P.  M.,  on  the  same  day. 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  society  are  to  bring 
prominently  to  public  attention  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  United  States;  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  problem;  to  make  available 
thru  publications  the  results  of  experience  in  indus- 
trial education  both  in  this  country  and  abroad; 
and  to  assist  in  other  desirable  ways  towards  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  industrial  training. 

The  proposition  to  organize  such  a  society  has 
developed  wid^read  interest  thruout  the  United 
States,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  many  prominent  men  and  women. 

The  registry  record  of  the  Spokane  High  school 
presented  the  high  percentage  of  37.9  (wrongly 
printed  37.6)  boys.  This  remarkable  showing  was 
rated  by  the  correspondent  of  The  School  Journal 
as  the  highest  in  the  United  States.  It  appears  that 
there  are  several  schools  which  surpass  even  the 
Spokane  record.  The  Rogers  High  School,  o 
Newport,  R.  I.,  has  enrolled  215  girls  and  156  boys; 
which  would  be  42  +  per  cent.;  the  high  school  at 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  last  year,  under  Prin.  Eugene 
Bouton,  rose  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  this  year  the 
record  is  42.6;  the  high  school  at  Ehnira,  N.  Y.; 
enrolled  last  year  764  pupils,  of  whom  46.9  per  cent, 
were  boys.  These  are  showings  of  which  the  re- 
spective schools  may  well  be  proud.  Can  any 
school  surpass  the  record  of  Glen  Ridge? 

An  inquiry  has  been  made  at  this  office  by  a  prom- 
inent educator  who  is  desirous  of  examinng  the 
various  plans  of  flexible  promotion  that  are  now 
in  actual  operation.  Will  those  who  read  this  note 
kindly  assist  him  by  sending  to  this  office  the 
desired  information.  Any  other  items  of  special 
interest  to  school  visitors  will  be  welcomed.  A 
number  of  the  British  teachers  who  left  *Liver- 
pool  on  November  1,  on  the  steamship  BaUie,  for 
New  York,  to  study  American  schools,  have  letters 
of  introduction  to  The  School  Journal,  and  what- 
ever information  may  be  helpful  to  them  will  be 
placed  at  their  disposition. 
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Latin:  What  to  Do  for  Discouraged  Beginners. 

By  Susan  Perry  Peckham,  New  York. 


"Dorothy  A.  has  dropped  Latin,"  announces 
Edith  B.,  a  friend  of  mine. 

"Oh— why?" 

"Too  hard,  she  says;  she's  completely  discom^ed." 

"Just  think  of  that!  hadjt  threie  weeks,  hasn'tshe?" 

"A  month.  Her  mother  didn't  want  her  worry- 
ing so:  it  hurts  her  eyes." 

."  Dorothy's  bright,  isn't  she?" 

."Oh— bnght?    She's  at(;/trfZi/ bright!    Why—" 

And  the  librarian  sajrs  that  Dorothy  has  a  fine 
mind,  is  a  "great  reader,"  belongs  to  a  family  of 
people  really  brilliant  mentally — ^father  and  uncle 
were  men  of  mark  as  editors.  The  difference  that 
this  experience  with  Latin  may  make  to  the  girl's 
future!  For  want  of  education,  her  mother,  now  a 
widow,  finds  herself  able  to  do  nothing  better  than 
factory  work,  and  has  at  last  gone  into  that.  This 
was  greatly  to  the  distress  of  herself  and  her  relatives 
and  friends,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  same  sort  of  thing 
were  in  store  for  the  daughter.  A  taste  for  reading 
— ^the  mother,  too,  has  this,  and  the  ordinary  smat- 
tering of  schooling — is  so  small  a  resource  when  it 
comes  to  earning  bread  and  butter! 

As  to  the  Latin  and  other  hard  but  optional, 
work  which  Dorothy  oiight  by  all  means  to  have, 
it  is  teachers'  fault  mainly  that  she  is  to  lose  it. 
They  ought  to  influence  the  mother,  if  necessary;  but 
first  of  all,  they  ought  to  make  the  studies  comprehen- 
sible to  the  girl,  and  to  influence  her  spirit  towards 
them  in  such  a  way  that  she  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  give  them  up.  This  moral  training  she  needs,  dt 
course — as  do  most  girls  and  boys  of  her  age — ^above 
everythinjg  that  can  be  named  on  programs.  A 
bright  mind  and  strong,  uncommonly  fine  health, 
plenty  of  energy,  a  pleasant  disposition,  there  seems 
no  excuse  for  teachers'  failure  to  do  what  is  needed 
to  help  her  to  an  education. 

For — and  this  is,  of  course,  a  consideration  of 
prime  importance — the  Latin  class  is  small;  there 
were  fifteen  in  it  at  the  start.  To  any  one  who  has 
known  the  work  of  many  first-year  classes,  it  will 
seem  unnecessary  to  go  farther  into  details  about 
Dorothy's.  U  hers  was  not  really  of  the  dazing, 
wearisome  sort,  it  was  exceptional. 

Had  the  class  numbered  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
or  more  members,  no  sweeping  charge  could  be  made 
concerning  failures  of  the  teacher.  We  will  not  here 
speak  of  large  classes  or  of  over-busy  teachers;  nor, 
as  to  work  under  favoring  conditions,  shall  we  adc 
why  it  frequently  gets  the  pupils  into  the  "com- 
pletely discouraged"  state,  and  never  thereafter 
becomes  a  joy  to  them.  Rather,  let  us  try  to 
straighten  out  a  bit  the  tangle  in  which  many  an 
inexperienced  teacher  of  first-year  Latin  unex- 
I>ectedly  finds  herself,  her  class,  and  its  work,  just 
about  {his  time  of  year.  (If  "her"  classes  are  con- 
sidered here  mostly,  it  certainly  is  not  because  "his" 
classes  are  in  less  of  a  tangle.) 

The  teacher  has  probably  given  too  scant  and  too 
superficial  thought  to  the  presentation  of  the  first 
part  of  this  study  to  boys  and  girls.  Their  brains 
and  tastes,  their  springy  muscles,  and  pressing  en- 
gagements, aside  from  class-work,  their  gladness  to 
work  over  such  stuff  as  Latin,  if  this  be  rightly 
introduced  to  them — but  only  then — have  not  been 
enough  in  her  thoughts.  She  has  not  dwelt  long 
enough,  over  and  over  again,  with  heartfelt  inten- 
tion to  be  sympathetic  and  to  learn,  upon  these 
creatures'  state  of  mind.  Hence,  on  the  very  first 
day,  and  thereafter,  she  made  mistakes — she  gave 
them  too  many  hard  things  at  once.  And  hence, 
ihey  are  now  in  even  a  worse  state  of  bewilderment 
than  she  realizes  or  they  realize,  as  to,  e.g.,  the  mean- 


ing of  "nominative."  Meanings  of  the  words  ablar 
tive,  accusative,  dative,  genitive,  nominative,  are 
terribly  hard  for  these  boys  and  girls— meanings 
full  enough  to  be  of  right  service  to  the  pupils, 
meanings  which  can  be  apprehended  by  them  only 
very,  very  slowly.  U  you  visit  classes  from  the  first 
week  to  the  last  of  this  beginning  year,  you  may,  if 
you  observe  closely,  see  that  the  pupils  in  general 
use  these  words  with  only  very  restaicted  knowledge 
of  their  sense;  and  that  this  is  one  large  cause  of 
the  common  dislike  of  Latin  and  failure  with  it — a 
thoroly  hampering  ignorance,  for  which  the  teacher 
makes  no  allowance. 

Probably  any  class  of  which  we  may  think  at  this 
minute  is  suffering  from  a  too  hasty  plunge  into 
dealings  with  sdl  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  from  meet- 
ing a  crowd  of  other  new  problems  in  fatally  quick 
succession,  for  this  is  the  procedure  in  the  great 
maiority  of  classes,  large  or  small,  public  or  private. 

What  might  be  a  remedy? 

With  no  flurry,  no  fuss,  but  with,  indeed,  an  ac- 
cess of  good  spirits,  with  much  deliberation — so 
that  the  class  can't  tell  whether  you,  like  the  River 
Arar,  are  going  backward  or  forward — to  start  over 
again  and  very  differently.  To  say,  for  instance; 
something  cheerful  about  the  time  being  now  ripe 
for  certain  readings  (have  those  well  prepared  for 
them),  and  for  reviews  which  will  be  most  helpful 
for  everybody  since  all  must  need  them  more  or 
less.  Begin  over  again  and  take  your  time:  it  will 
surely  pay.  You  can  captivate  yoxir  class  for  this 
hsuxl,  hard  study. 

Take  their  minds  off  the  grammar  and  their 
peculiar  struggle  with  it  by  giving  them  some  inter- 
esting readings  and  talks  about  the  Romans,  making 
them  himian,  boyish,  gu*lish,  entertaining  to  those 
before  you.  There  are  quantities  of  material,  of 
course.  You  probably  have — you  certainly  need — 
a  collection  of  newspaper  clippings  and  magazine 
articles,  and  of  references  to  magazines  and  books 
which  can  be  put  into  the  children's  hands;  be- 
sides a  few — not  many — of  just  the  pictures  to  appeal 
to  the  interests  of  your  pupils.  Do  not  try  to  force 
classicality  upon  them  just  now.  There  is  an  em- 
barrassment of  useful  information  about  Latin  and 
Romans,  Greeks,  Italy,  Troy,  Mediterranean,  which 
is  thoroly  congenial  to  these  pupils  as  they  now  are; 
before  further  growth  into  love  of  language  study. 
If  we  can't  take  the  children  for  what  they  are  when 
they  begin  Latin,  without  trying  to  jump  them  into 
intellectual  interests  which  would  normally  come 
at  least  two  or  three  years  later,  we  miss  a  rich  oppor- 
tunity for  delightful  work,  and  are  failures  as  teach- 
ers of  first-year  Latin.  But  we  have  to  give  much 
time  to  the  imdertaking — e.g.,  to  the  collection  of 
the  reading  material  above  mentioned,  and  to  the 
thought  of  everything  we  ever  knew  about  Latin 
literature  and  life,  gathering  into  our  minds  anec- 
dotes, jokes,  mottoes,  verses,  exploits,  any  items 
of  the  vehement  life  of  Romans,  young  ones  or  old; 
little  or  big,  but,  at  any  rate,  alive,  surely,  some- 
time, and  with  life  such  as  these  children  know. 

Gradually,  a  tangled-m)  class  can  be  reviewed  with 
success.  It  is  very  difficult  work  for  the  teacher; 
in  that  planning,  patience,  insight,  tact,  there  must  be. 
Space  forbids  going  into  details  here;  but  one  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  exercises  (as  easy  and  as  far  from 
senseless  as  can  be  concocted — far  more  of  them 
than  are  given  in  any  book,  of  course) — during  these 
difficult  times  have  the  written  work  handed  in  and 
then  lost  sight  of  by  scholars.  Discuss  no  mistakes 
of  individuals  in  class.  Make  your  teaching  almost 
altogether  positive,   not  nq^tive:  "don'ts'*    and 
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"nevers"  confuse  the  pupils'  mind  dreadfully. 
Let  them  see  that  you  keep  their  exercises  and  have 
your  own  use  for  them,  but  hand  back  none  for  cor- 
rection, or  for  sight  of  mistakes,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  Use  the  exercises  for  your  own  enlighten- 
ment as  to  points  requiring  stiU  further  attention, 
and  as  to  other  facts  important  for  you  to  realize. 
Sometimes,  having  in  hand  a  pack  of  these  exercises, 
send  pupils  to  the  board  and  give  practice  to  all  in 


writing  correctly  sentences  which  some  of  them  have 
written  incorrectly,  drilling  in  various  ways,  and 
with  cheerful,  happy,  not  distressed,  energy;  but 
do  not  let  them  see  those  exercises. 

For  this  advice  perhaps  reasons  are  sufficiently 
plain,  perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  we  all  find  that 
only  by  putting  our  minds  much  upon  each  pupil'a 
experiences  can  we  teach  them  Latin  so  well  that 
none  will  want  to  leave  the  class. 


The  Function  of  the  Technical  High  SchooL 

By  Prin.  Charles  F.  Warner,  Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
[Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  at  New  Haven,  October  19, 1906.] 


Two  important  changes  that  have  resulted  from 
the  marvelous  scientific  achievements  of  the  past 
centiuy  stand  out  with  great  prominence.  The 
first  is  what  is  known  as  the  industrial  revolution, 
and  the  second  is  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
practical  element  in  education.  It  is  more]  than 
a  coincidence  that  the  second  follows  so  hard 
upon  the  first;  it  is  a  natural  consequence.  Fur- 
thermore, the  second  change  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. It  may  be  regarded  as  not  having  pro- 
gressed beyond  a  good  beginning.  Hitherto  this 
change  has  been  most  noticeable  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  It  is  now  beginning  to  affect 
materially  the  whole  field  of  education,  including 
not  only  the  ordinary  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  but  also  the  night  schools,  whose  logical 
purpose  is  to  supplement  previous  training,  either 
in  the  schools  or  in  the  vocations.  Notwithstanding 
the  substantial  beginning  which  has  already  been 
made  in  this  country  in  this  latter  field  of  education, 
— ^namely,  in  the  practical  schools  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  type — the  extension  of  this  form 
of  training  is  still  comparatively  limited.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  showing  this  than  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  large  number  and  variety  of  such  schools 
in  Germany  and  in  France.  We  are  not  so  far 
behind  in  engineering  education;  but  if  our  technical 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  were  brought  up  to  the 
foreign  standard,  they  would  be  greatly  enlarged  in 
munber  and  much  increased  in  efficiency.  If  we 
take  as  a  basis  of  our  comparison  the  manual  training 
schools  doing  good  technical  work,  of  which  we  have 
some  excellent  examples,  we  should  probably  find 
that  the  attendance  upon  such  schools  per  one 
thousand  of  population  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-fiftieth  of  what  it  is  in  Germany. 

The  argument  for  technical  education  and  train- 
ing is  much  the  same  the  world  over.  Technical 
education  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  special 
form  of  training  involving  necessarily  specialization 
along  certain  lines  following  the  tastes,  capacity, 
or  conditions  of  certain  students  or  a  certain  group 
of  students.  It  may  fairly  be  considered  as  broad 
as  any  education.  Specialization  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  is  found  in  every  department 
of  human  activity.  It  is  no  more  essentially  a 
feature  of  technical  education  than  of  all  depart- 
ments of  education.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to 
discover  the  broadest  possible  view  since  we  are 
to  make  oxir  application  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education.  While  specialization  to  any  marked 
extent  is  certainly  not  desirable,  there  is  no  reason 
to  confine  oxir  study  to  the  field  of  secondary  schools 
alone,  for  tho  their  function  is  naturally  broader 
than  that  of  the  high  schools,  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  their  existence  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  higher 
technical  schools. 

To  the  German  mind  technical  education  has  a 
broader  meaning  than  we  usually  give  it.    In  this 


broad  sense  it  is  synon3rmous  to  modem  education 
as  opposed  to  classical,  and  hence  in  this  age  of 
applied  science  it  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
education  required  for  men  of  affairs.  This  view 
of  the  relation  of  education  to  the  industries  not 
only  influences  the  courses  of  the  scientific  schools 
in  favor  of  academic  thoroness,  but  also  modifies 
the  character  of  the  trade  schools  of  Germany  and 
makes  them  quite  different  from  what  we  under- 
stand by  such  schools  in  this  country.  We  find 
the  continuation  schools  of  Germany  carrying  on 
and  enlarging  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools, 
modifying  the  studies  of  language,  mafliematics, 
writing,  and  elementary  science  to  show  their 
application  in  the  various  mechanical  arts  and 
trades.  Practice  in  the  trades  themselves  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  so  far  as  the  schools 
are  concerned.  These  exceptions,  however,  in 
Germany,  are  more  important  than  the  rule  in  some 
other  countries, — notably  in  America;  but  for  the 
most  part,  technical  practice  is  left  to  the 
workshop  and  the  regular  fields  of  labor.  The 
schools  distinctly  prepare  for  it  and  supplement  it. 

Our  educational  system  already  resembles  that 
of  the  Germans  in  many  respects.  We  place  a 
high  value,  as  they  do,  upon  general  education, 
even  up  to  the  limit  of  oxir  secondary  system;  and 
we  make  it  even  easier  than  the  Germans  do  for  our 
children  to  continue  the  same  general  education 
nearly  up  to  the  point  of  their  choosing  between 
the  classical  and  the  technical  college.  So  far  as  the 
technical  element  in  itself  is  concerned,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  enforce  the  same  high  ideals,  but  we 
ought  at  least  to  take  one  great  lesson  from  this 
ideal  and  make  our  children  first  Americans  and 
afterwards  chemists,  manufacturers,  mechanical 
engineers,  foremen,  or  mechanics.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
American  manual  training  high  schools,  as  main- 
tained from  the  first,  are  very  encouraging  along 
the  point  of  breadth  in  the  conception  of  the  place 
of  the  technical  element  in  secondary  schools. 
The  claim  has  been  put  forward  and  fully  substan- 
tiated that  the  education  which  they  furnish  is  of 
great  practical  value  in  assisting  graduates  to  secure 
remunerative  employment  readily  and  hold  it; 
and  many  of  the  employments  which  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  have  entered  are  those  that  require 
skill  of  hand  as  well  as  a  high  order  of  intelligence. 
And  yet  it  is  still  noticeable  that  a  very  small 
percentage  have  taken  up  mechanical  trades. 

In  one  important  respect  our  technical  education 
must  differ  from  the  Germans,  namely,  in  the 
necessity  for  illustrative  mechanical  practice  in 
the  schools — i.  6.,  drawing  room  and  shop  practice 
of  a  distinctly  modem  character,  tho  conducted  in 
the  laboratory  roirit  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of 
the  actual  workshop.  This  necessity  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  competitive  system  which  has 
been  intensified  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent; 
that  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  left  after  tbe. 
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hool  life  is  over  for  bovs  to  acquire  familiarity 
ith  shop  methods,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  time 
It  for  those  who  go  to  technical  colleges  to  acquire 
ore  than  the  merest  smattering  of  practice  in  the 
lop  laboratories  of  those  schools.  The  distinctly 
actical  part  of  thoro  technical  education  must 
lerefore  be  taken  care  of  in  schools,  whether  it 
to  be  the  part  of  an  engineering  education  or 
lucation  for  the  trades. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  oxir 
chnical  high  schools  must  be  that  they  must 
ways  make  the  manipulation  of  materials  a 
>ecialty.  In  such  schools  constant  attention  must 
J  given  to  the  expression  of  constructive  pro- 
sses  at  the  drawing  table,  at  the  bench,  the 
rge,  and  the  lathe.  This  brings,  or  should  bring, 
e  boy  during  his  high  school  davs  into  constant 
»ntact  with  many  fundamental  industrial  methods, 
viting  him  to  learn  the  use  of  hand  and  machine 
ols  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  appliances 
r  generating  and  distributing  power.  It  is  for 
m  a  schooling  in  applied  science.    For  the  girl, 


when  similar  educational  opportunities  are  open 
to  her,  practical  methods  imply  constant  practice 
of  the  same  general  kind,  tho  the  activities  of  home 
life  should  naturally  receive  considerable  emphasis. 
American  secondary  schools  as  a  whole  ought  to 
be  so  organized  and  conducted  that  the  school 
may  become  intimately  connected  and  woven  into 
all  departments  of  lif6.  There  should  be  no  waste 
of  teaching,  and  other  lines  of  effort  b^un  in  school 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  find  easy  cor- 
relation in  the  activities  and  experiences  in  the 
home  and  neighborhood  life  and  their  natural 
continuance  in  the  life  that  comes  when  the  school 
days  are  over.  Much  may  safely  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  teaching  a  vocational  quality 
to  the  end  that  the  instruction  received  may  have 
a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  self-support.  We  should  make  use  of  the  force 
of  industrial  interest  and  weave  it  into  our  teaching 
so  that  the  spirit  and  need  of  oxir  times  may  help 
the  school  and  receive  the  assistance  which  it  needs 
in  return. 


College  Entrance  Examinations. 


The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has 
jued  a  document  which  contains  a  list  of  the  sub- 
cts  in  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  June 
-22,  1907,  the  time  schedule  of  the  examinations, 
id  instructions  to  candidates  for  examination. 

Subjects  for  Examination.'*' 
The  subjects  for  examination  include  the  foUow- 
g: 

English 
a.    Reading  and  Practice 
6.    Study  and  Practice 
History 
a.    Ancient  History 
6.    Medieval  and  Modem  History 

c.  English  History 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Government 
Latin 

a.    i.  Grammar 

ii.  Elementary  Prose  Composition 
6.    Cddsar— Gallic  Wo^r,  Books  I-IV 

c.  Cicero — 6  orations 

d.  Wirgil—^neid,  Books  I-VI 

e.  Cornelius  Nepos — First  15  Lives 

be.  Caesar — Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  and  Nepos 

— First  15  Lives 
/.    Sallust — Catiline 
g.    Ovid— 2,500  lines 
I.    Prose  Composition 
m.  Elementary  Sight  Translation  of  Prose 
p.    Advanced  Sight  Translation  of  Prose 
q.    Sight  Translation  of  Poetry 
dq.  Virgil-^neid,    Books     I-VI,     and    Sight 

Translation  of  Poetry 
Greek 
a.    i.  Grammar 

ii.  Elementary  Prose  Composition 
6.    Xenophon — Anabasis,  Books  I-IV 
c.    Homer — Iliad,  Books  I-III 
/.    Prose  Composition 
a.    Sight  Translation  of  Prose 
Ji.    Sight  Translation  of  Homer 
ch.  Komev^— Iliad,    Books    I-III,    and   Sight 

Translation  of  Homer 
French 
a.    Elementary 
6.    Intermediate 
c.    Advanced* 
be.  Intermediate  and  Advanced 

H^andidates  must  select  those  subjects  that  are  required 
the  institution  which  they  purpose  entering. 


6.  GERBiAN 

a.    Elementary 
6.    Intermediate 

c.  Advanced* 

be.  Intermediate  and  Advanced 

7.  Spanish 

8.  Mathematics 

a.    Elementary  Algebra 

a,  i.  To  Quadratics 

a,  ii.  Quadratics  and  beyond 
&.    Advanced  Algebra 
e.    Plane  Geometry 

d.  Solid  Geometry 

cd.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

e.  Trigonometry 

/.    Plane  Trigonometry 

9.  PHYSICSt 

10.  CHEMISTRYt 

11.  BOTANYt 

12.  GEOGRAPHYt 

13.  ZOOLOGYt 

14.  Drawing 

15.  Music 


,^i 


Schedule  of  Examinations.t 
June  17-22,  1907 
Monday,  June  17 

Mathematics  a,  i.  (algebra  to  quad- 
ratics) .  9.30-11.30 
Mathematics  a,  ii.  (quadratics  and 

beyond)        ....  9.30-11.30 
Mathematics  a,  i.  and  ii.  (elemen- 
tary and  complete)  .  9.30-12.30 
History  &  (medieval  and  modem 

1.30-3.30 
1.30-3.30 
1.30-3.30 
1.30-3.30 
3.45^5.45 
3.45^5.45 


history) 
History  d  (American  history) 
Latin  /  (Sallust) 
Latin  g  (Ovid) 
Physics     .... 
Botany     .... 


'^In  1907  separate  examinatioiis  will  not  be  held  in  Ad- 
vanced French  and  Advanced  German.  In  place  of  them 
will  be  held  examinations  covering  the  intermediate  and 
advanced  requirements  in  combination  as  a  single  subject. 

tThe  submission  of  a  laboratory  note-book  is  an  essential 

Eart  of  the  examination  in  a  natural  science.  Each  note- 
ook  must  bear  a  teacher's  certificate.  Blank  forms  of  the 
certificate  required  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

'^Provision  will  be  made  in  this  schedule  for  Music  and 
Zo6logy. 
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Mathematics  cd  (plaxie  and  solid 


geometry)       .... 

9-12 

History  a  (ancient  history) 

1.30-3.30 

History  c  (English  history) 

1.30-3.30 

German  a  (elementary  Gmnan)    . 

3.45-5.45 

Wednesday,  June  19 

Latin  &  (Caesar)          .    -    . 

9-10.30 

Latin  e  (Nepos) 

9-10.30 

Latin  be  (Caesar  and  Nepos) 

9-10.30 

Latin  m  (elementary  sight  trans- 

lation of  prose) 

10.45-12.30 

French  a  (elementary  French) 

1.30-3.30 

German  6  (intermediate  German)  3.45-5.45 

German  be  (intermediate  and  ad- 

vanced German) 

3.45-5.45 

Spanish 

3.45-5.45 

Thursday,  June  20 

Latin  c  (Cicero)         .... 

9-11 

Latin  p  (advanced  sight  transla- 

tion of  prose) 

9-11 

Latin  a,  i.  and  ii.  (grammar  and 

elementary  prose  composition) . 

11.15-12.30 

Latin  dq   (Virgil's  ^neid,  Books 

I-VI,  and  sight  translation  of 

poetry)        .... 

1.30-3.30 

French  6  (intermediate  French)  . 

3.45^5.45 

Latin  q  (sight  translation  of  Latin 

poetry)           .... 

1.30-3.30 

French  6c  (intermediate  and  ad- 

vanced French) 

3.45^5.45 

Friday,  June  21 

English  a  (reading  and  practice)  9-11 
Latin  /  (pmae  composition)  .  11 .  15-12 .  30 

English  0  (study  and  practice)     .  1 .  30-3 .  30 
Chemistry  ....  3.45-5.45 

Geography         ....  3.45-5.45 
Greek  c   (Homer's  Iliad,  Books 

I-III)             ....  3.45-5.45 
Greek  h  (sight  translation  of  Ho- 
mer)        3.45-5.45 

Greek  eh  (Homer's  Iliad,  Books 
I-III,  and  sight  translation  of 
Homer)  ....  3.45-5.45 

Saturday,  June  22 

Greek  &  (Xenophon's  Anabasis)     .  9-11 

Drawing  ....    9-11 

Mathematics  6  (advanced  algebra)  9-11 

Greek  a,  i.  and  ii.  (grammar  and 
elementajy  prose  composition)  11.15-12.3*^ 

Mathematics  6  (trigonometry)      .  1.30-3.30 

Mathematics  /  ^]aiie  tngono- 
metryonly)  .  1.30-3.30 

Mathematics  g  (spherical  trigono- 
metry only)  .  1.30-3.30 

Greek  g  (sight  translation  of 
prose)  ....  1.30-3.30 

Greek  /  (prose  composition)        .  3.45-5.15 

Tuesday,  June  18 

Mathematics  c  (plane  geometry)  .  9-11 
Mathematics  d  (solid  geometry)  .  9-11        _ 


A  High  School  Course  in  College  Englisho 

(1906-1911) 

By  Maud  Elbia  Kingsley,  Maine. 

(Continued  from  The  School  Journal  of  October  27,  page  342.) 


IV. 


FOURTH  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 


Text-book  Work. 


72.  Review  57. 

73.  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


77. 
78. 


79. 


Reading, 


De  Coverley  Papers. 
(Assays.) 


74.  Early  English  Literature. 

75.  Age  of  Chaucer. 

76.  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 


Review  29. 

The  New  Movement  in  English 

Literature  Headed  by  Ruskin 

and  Carlyle. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 


Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
{rJarr alive  Poem)' 


Sesame  and  LUies.    (Essays.) 


Topics  for  Special  Study. 


1.  English  Essayists. 

2.  The  Spectator. 

3.  Character  Drawing  in  Sir  Roger. 

4.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 

Queen  Anne  Tune. 

5.  Literary  Criticism;    Study  of 

Addison's  Style. 

6.  Spectator    Papers     Compared 

with  Sketch  Book,  Essays  of 
Elia,  and  De  Quincey's  Essays. 

1.  Plan  of  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

2.  Medieval  Mannens  and  Customs. 

3.  Literary  Criticism. 

4.  Early  English  Diction. 

5.  Versification  of  the  Prologue. 

6.  Character  Study. 

1.  Discussion  of  Title. 

2.  Ruskin's  Lme  of  Argument. 

3.  Sesame  and  Lilies  not  Formal 

Essajrs. 
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FOURTH  YEAR— SECOND  TERM. 
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Textrhook  Work. 

Reading. 

Topics  for  Special  Study. 

80.  Review  29  and  14. 

81.  Review  70. 

82.  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

83.  Review  29. 

84.  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

85.  Review  29,  78. 

86.  Study  of  Bums'  Biography. 

87.  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Henry  Esmond. 

(Novel.) 

Selected  Poems. 
(Lyrics.) 

Essay  on  Bums. 

1.  Glimpses  of  the  Queen  Anne 

Time  from  the  Text. 

2.  Character  Study. 
.3.  Literary  Criticism. 

4.  Henry  Esmond  Compared  as  to 
Theme   and   Treatment  with 
Ivanhoe. 

1.  Lyric  Poetry. 

2.  Browning's  Peculiarities  of  Style 

3.  Literary  Merits. 

1.  Not   a   Typical   Work   of   its 

Author. 

2.  Comparison  of  Essay  on  Bums 
with  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson 

3.  Literary  Workmanship  of  the 

Essay  on  Bums. 

FOURTH  YEAR— THIRD  TERM. 


Textrhook  Work. 

Reading. 

Topics  for  Special  Study. 

88.  Review  29,  14,  75. 

89.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

90.  Review  9,  10,  11. 

91.  Review  29,  78,  87. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

(A  Novel.) 

Macbeth. 

(A  Tragedy.) 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 
(Essays.) 

1.  The  French  Revolution. 

2.  Dickens's   Style   and   that   of 

Thackeray   in  Esmond   Com- 
pared. 

3.  Dramatic  Intensity  of  Taie  of 

Two  Cities. 

4.  Character  Drawing  in  A  Tale 

of  Two  Cities. 

1.  Construction  of  Shakespeare's 

Tragedies. 

2.  The  Literary  Greatness  of  Mac- 

beth. 

3.  Treatment  of  Theme  in  Mac- 

beth Compared  with    that  in 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

1.  Biographical   Sketches   in   the 

Text. 

2.  Literary  Merits  of  Heroes  and 

Hero  Worship. 

3.  Value  to  the  Student  of  Heroes 

and  Hero  Worship. 

Prolog  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

High  school  pupils  are  far  from  being  too  old  to 
enioy  "dressing  up."  Chaucer's  Prolog  to  the 
"(Canterbury  Tales,"  which  is  among  the  readings 
for  collie  preparatory  English,  is  difficult  reading 
for  young  pupils,  and  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  quaint  old  English  of  the  poet,  the  pictures  of 
the  twenty-nine  pilgrims  are  not  seen  as  clearly  as 
might  be. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  lengthen  the  gen- 
eral morning  exercises  for  once,  or  to  give  part  of 
Friday  "rhetoricals"  to  the  Prolog.  Have  twenty- 
nine  pupils  dress  to  represent  the  famous  Pilgrims, 
and  then  have  a  teacher,  or  a  capable  pupil  read 
the  descriptions  as  given  below.  The  costumes 
may  be  easily  arranged  by  the  aid  of  a  little  ingen- 
uity and  by  borrowing  fur  collars,  ulsters,  rain  coats, 
etc.    Trust  your  girls  to  manage  that  part. 

If  you  have  more  girls  than  boys,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  hi^  sdiools,  long  cloaks,  such  were  often 
worn  in  Chauc«^s  day,  will  allow  girls  to  represent 
some  of  the  male  characters. 
vOnly  the  essentially  descriptive  lines  have  been 
culled  from    the    prolog    for  the    reading.    The 


spelling  of  the  text  has  been  modernized  to  render 
it  easier  to  read,  and  in  numerous  instances  a  mod- 
em word  has  been  substituted  for  the  one  used  by 
Chaucer,  but  which  is  now  obsolete — this  not  for 
the  students  of  the  Prolog,  but  for  others  who 
may  be  present  to  see  the  Pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Canterbury. 

As  the  description  of  each  of  the  characters  is 
read,  let  the  person  dressed  to  represent  the  charac- 
ter step  into  view  on  the  platform.  After  the  read- 
ing he  may  sit  at  one  side.  After  the  reading  is 
completed,  the  twenty-nine  pupils  should  march, 
single  file,  in  silence,  around  the  room,  and  out. 

This  little  side  play  of  school  life  will  occasion 
laughter,  but  the  pupils  will  comprehend  Chaucer 
and  his  vivid  descriptions  in  a  way  they  will  never 
forget. 

When  that  April  with  his  showers  sweet 

The  drought  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  root, 

And  bathed  every  vine  in  such  liquor, 

Of  which  vertu  engendered  is  the  flower; 

When  Zephirus  eek  with  his  sweet  breath 

Inspired  hath  in  every  grove  and  heath 

The  tender  crops,  and  the  young  sun 
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Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half  course  y-nin, 

And  small  fowls  maken  melody, 

That  slepen  all  the  night  with  open  eye, 

*  *    *     ♦    ♦ 

Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  Pilgrimages. 

*  *    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

And  specially  from  every  shire*s  end 

Of  England,  to  Canterbury  they  wend. 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek. 

That  them  hath  helpen,  when  that  they  were  sick. 

Befell  that,  in  that  season  on  a  day. 

In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay 

Ready  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 

To  Canterbury  with  full  devout  courage. 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 

Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company. 

Of  sundry  folk,  by  adventures  y-fall 

In  feUowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all. 

That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 

*  ♦    ♦    *    * 

A  Knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  from  the  time  that  he  finst  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalry. 
Truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Fidl  worthy  was  he  in  his  lord's  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden  (none  more  far) 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  heathenesse, 
And  ever  honored  for  his  worthiness. 
***** 

And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 
He  never  yet  no  villainy  e'er  said 
In  all  his  life,  un-to  no  manner  wight. 
He  was  a  very  perfect,  gentle  knight. 
But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  array. 
His  horse  was  good,  but  he  was  not  gay. 
Of  fustian  he  wared  a  gipoun* 
All  be-soil^  with  his  habergeoun;f 
For  he  was  late  y-come  from  his  voyage. 
And  wente  for  to  make  his  pilgrimage. 
With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young  Squire, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  locks  curled,  as  they  were  laid  in  press. 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was,  I  guess. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderfidly  active,  great  of  strength. 
And  he  had  been  some  time  with  cavalry, 
In  Flanders,  in  Artoys,  and  Picardy, 
And  bore  him  well,  for  so  short  a  space. 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 
Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  freshe  flowere,  white  and  red. 
Singing  he  was,  or  fluting,  all  the  day; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May. 
Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide. 
Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  faire  ride. 
He  could  songes  make  and  weU  endite. 
Just  and  eek  dance,  and  well  portray  and  write. 
A  Yeoman  had  he,  and  servants  namo 
At  that  time,  for  it  pleased  him  to  ride  so; 
And  he  was  clad  in  coat  and  hood  of  green; 
A  sheaf  of  peacock-arrows  bright  and  keen 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  full  thriftily; 
***** 

(His  arrows  drooped  not  with  feathers  low). 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bow. 
A  cropped  head  had  he,  with  a  brown  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  well  could  he  all  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arm  he  bare  a  gay  bracer, 
And  by  his  side  a  sword  and  bokeler. 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gay  dagger. 
Harnessed  well,  and  sharp  as  point  of  spear. 
A  Christopher  on  his  breast  of  silver  sheen. 
An  horn  he  bare,  the  bawdirk  was  of  greene; 
A  forester  was  he,  soothly,  as  I  guess. 
There  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy; 

*  Tight-fitting  vest,     f  Hauberk. 


Her  greatest  oath  was  but  by  St.  Loy; 
And  she  was  called  Madame  Eglantine. 
Full  well  she  sang  the  service  divine, 
Entun^d  in  her  nose  full  semely; 
And  French  she  spake  full  fair  and  fetisly. 
After  the  school  of  Stratford  at  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 
At  meat  well  y-taught  was  she  withal; 
She  let  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fall; 
Nor  wet  her  finger  in  her  sauce  deep. 
Well  could  she  carry  a  morsel,  and  well  keep. 
***** 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pious. 

She  would  weep,  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 

Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled. 

Fidl  seemly  her  wimpel  plaited  was; 

Her  nose  quite  long,  her  eyes  as  gray  as  glass; 

Her  mouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red; 

But  certainly  she  had  a  fair  forehead; 

It  was  almost  a  span  broad  I  trowe. 

For  surely  she  was  not  undei-grow. 

Full  dainty  was  her  cloak,  as  I  was  ware, 

Of  small  coral  about  her  arm  she  bare 

A  pair  of  beads,  guarded  all  with  green; 

And  thereon  hung  a  brooch  of  gold  full  sheen, 

On  which  there  was  firet  writ  a  crowned  A, 

And  after,  Amor  vincil  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  with  her  had  she. 

That  was  her  chaplain,  and  Priestes  three. 

A  Monk  there  was,  a  fair  one  for  the  mastery, 
An  out-rider  that  lov4d  venerye; 
A  manly  man,  to  be  an  abbot  able. 
Full  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable: 
And,  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Jingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear. 
And  quite  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel-bell. 
There  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell. 
The  rule  of  Saint  Maur  and  of  Saint  Benedict, 
Because  that  it  was  old  and  somewhat  strict, 
This  ilke  monk  let  old  things  pace. 
And  held  after  the  new  world  the  space. 
He  gave  not  for  that  text  a  plucked  hen. 
That  saith,  that  hunters  be  not  holy  men; 
***** 

Of  riding  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  would  he  spare. 
I  saw  his  sleeves  edg^d  at  the  hand 
With  fur,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  land; 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chin. 
He  had  of  gold  y-wroght  a  curious  pin: 
A  love-knot  in  the  greater  end  there  was. 
***** 

He  was  a  lord  full  fat  and  in  good  point; 
His  eyes  were  bright,  and  rolling  in  his  head. 

***** 

No  certainly  he  was  a  fair  prelate. 

***** 

A  Friar  there  was,  a  lively  and  a  merry. 
***** 

In  all  the  orders  four  is  none  that  can 
So  much  of  dalliance  and  fair  language. 
***** 

There  was  no  man  nowhere  so  virtuous. 
He  was  the  best  beggar  in  his  house. 

***** 

He  was  not  like  a  cloisterer. 
With  a  threadbare  cope,  as  is  a  poor  scholar. 
But  he  was  like  a  master  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semi-cope, 
That  rounded  as  a  bell  out  of  the  press. 
Somewhat  he  Ibped,  for  his  wantoness 
To  make  his  Englbh  sweet  upon  his  tongue; 
And  in  his  harping,  when  that  he  had  sung, 
His  eyen  twinkled  in  his  head  aright. 
As  do  the  stars  in  the  frosty  night. 

This  worthy  beggar  was  named  Huberd. 

The  remaining  characters  will  be  described  in  a  later  wojC^ 
ber  of  Thb  School  Journal. 
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Kindergarten  Principles  in  Later  Education. 

By  Warren  L.  Kaufpman,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Principal  P.  S.  No.  19,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  a  cer- 
tain gap  supposed  to  exist  between  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  elementary  schools.  Satirical  comment- 
taries  are  occasionally  read,  purporting  to  prove 
that  a  child,  upon  entering  regular  school  life,  is 
"all  at  sea"  with  regard  to  school  duties  in  general, 
and  that  his  teachers  are  obliged  to  undo  all  the  evil 
habits  that  he  has  contracted  in  the  kindergarten 
and  set  him  upon  a  new  course  before  he  can  begin 
his  education  proper. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  kindergarten  has  proved 
itself  an  ideal  method  of  educating  young  children. 
Who,  or  what,  then,  is  responsible  for  this  gap, 
which  has  seemed  such  a  bugbear?  Must  all  the 
kindergarten  method  be  revolutionized,  or  may 
kindergarten  principles  be  profitably  applied  later  to 
education  and  the  much-desired  continuity  thus  be 
secured? 

Current  thought  is  tending  towards  placing  empha- 
sis upon  the  learner  rather  than  upon  the  system. 
We  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  that  as  growth 
is  an  individual  process,  education  must  also  be 
individual.  In  order  that  education  may  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  recognize  the  natural  laws  of  human 
growth  and  furnish  the  environment  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  powers  of  each  individual  child.  The 
kindergarten  has  always  recognized  the  need  of 
individualization.  The  elementary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools  have  not  generally  done  so,  but  have 
too  often  tried  to  make  men  and  women  "to  order," 
so  to  speak,  and  have  accordingly  fallen  short  of  the 
highest  service  which  they  might  perform. 

As  a  rule,  the  pupils  are  all  required  to  pursue  the 
same  work,  regardless  of  the  end  in  view.  Should 
not  the  ultimate  goal  of  various  pupils  be  a  potent 
factor  in  determining  the  details  of  their  work? 
Many  boys  will  go  directly  from  the  public  school 
into  business.  Positions  open  to  such  boys  will 
demand,  not  so  much  technical  knowledge  of  a  more 
advanced  sort,  as  good  health,  physical  and  moral; 
common  sense,  which  is  all  too  uncommon;  and 
power  of  concentration.  Now,  concentration  is  a 
habit  that  can  best  be  formed  in  early  life;  what 
better  place  can  be  found  for  this  acquisition  than 
the  secondary  school?  Until  recently,  the  crowded 
curriculum  and  the  amount  of  subject  matter  cov- 
ered each  year  in  the  high  school  course,  made  any 
concentration  on  the  part  of  the  average  pupil  well- 
nigh  impossible;  it  is  an  encouraging  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  many  of  our  high  schools,  the  work  is 
being  adapted  to  this  end. 

Should  collie-preparatory  and  non-preparatory 
pupils  receive  identically  the  same  training?  Orig- 
inally the  high  school,  which  was  the  offspring  of 
the  old  academy,  devoted  its  enth^  energy  to  the 
preparation  of  students  for  college;  and  the  non- 
preparatory  student  obtained  whatever  help  he 
could  from  the  course.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, when  the  general  public,  which  pays  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  education,  and  in  whose 
interests  the  schools  are  ostensibly  conducted,  is 
presenting  the  claim  that  the  schools  should  con- 
sider not  only  the  favored  few  who  are  making  the 
high  school  a  st^ping-stone  to  college,  but  the  many 
whose  school  education  must  terminate  with  that 
memorable  occasion  known  as  the  High  School  Com- 
mencement; and  this  claim  is  being  gradually 
recognized.  Elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cation should  provide  that  training  for  citizenship 
which  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  after  life. 
By  a  broad  course  of  study,  that  will  accomplish  this 
aim,  the  college-preparatory  student  will  be  all  the 
better  equipped,  wnile  the  interests  of  the  large 


Eercentage  of  non-preparatory  students  may  thus 
e  conserved. 

Secondly,  the  kindergarten,  while  putting  a  suf- 
ficiently high  estimate  upon  knowledge,  values  the 
child  more  than  it  values  the  subject  matter  to  be 
acauired  by  him,  realizing  that  the  knowledge  must 
be  out  a  useless  aggregation  of  facts  unless  perfectly 
assimilated  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  indi- 
vidual possessing  it.  In  a  certain  city  high  school, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  graduating  class  was  conspicu- 
ous for  the  number  of  pupils  included  in  its  ranks 
who  had  about  all  they  could  do,  physically,  to  com- 
plete their  course.  They  came  upon  the  Commence- 
ment platform  with  pale  faces,  heavy  eves,  and  a 
look  of  weariness  mingled  with  relief  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  high  school  course.  Each  carried  away 
a  diploma,  to  be  sure;  but  many  had  shockingly 
little  energy  left  to  put  into  their  college  course,  or 
whatever  work  they  wished  to  take  up  after  gradua- 
tion. More  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  that  they  could  do 
than  to  their  health.  One  member  of  this  class  had 
come  to  a  teacher  asking  permission  to  drop  a  cer- 
tain subject  in  the  middle  of  the  term.  Asked  her 
reason,  she  stated  that,  unless  she  drank  strong  cof- 
fee at  the  evening  meal,  she  could  never  stay  awake 
late  enough  to  do  all  her  home  work,  and  her  mother 
wished  her  to  drop  a  subject.  This  was  but  one  of 
many  criticisms  of  the  heavy  amount  of  outside 
study  then  required,  which,  in  many  cases  had  to 
be  done  in  homes  where  circumstances  were  most 
unfavorable  for  concentrated  study,  and  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  due  attention  to  recreation  and  health. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  curriculum  of  our  high 
schools  has  been  too  crowded.  It  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  many  instances,  either  to  extend  the 
course  in  length,  or  to  eliminate  the  non-essentials, 
so  that  the  subjects  pursued  may  be  less  superficially 
grasped,  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  pupils  may  be 
discerned  and  considered — after  the  manner  of  the 
kindergarten— and,  at  the  same  time,  the  health 
of  the  pupils  be  preserved. 

Again,  the  kindergarten  respects  the  spontaneity 
of  the  child.  He  is  not  guided  too  much.  He  does 
not  need  to  have  his  imitative  faculties  strengthened; 
for  every  normal  child  is  a  bom  imitator.  He  is 
given  materials  and,  under  proper  guidance,  allowed 
to  work  out  his  own  designs  and  problems.  In  this 
way,  his  interest  never  flaggs;  and  self-expression, 
which  is  the  proper  goal  of  his  instruction,  is  admir- 
ably secured.  Has  not  the  criticism  too  often  been 
well-founded,  that,  in  grammar  and  secondary 
schools,  the  pupils  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mold 
and  the  process  of  instruction  is  mechanically  uni- 
form; that  self -activity,  the  development  of  which 
in  every  individual  is  essential  to  that  growth  of 
power  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  is 
sadly  neglected?  Should  a  pupil  who  has  a  natural 
aptitude  for  science  and  finds  history  exceedingly 
difficult,  be  compelled  to  spend  forty,  even  sixty, 
weeks  in  the  pursuit  of  a  twenty  weeks'  subject  in 
history?  Should  a  girl  who  finds  mathematics  her 
only  bugbear  be  obliged  to  spend  two  years  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  master  a  year's  work  in  geometry — ^a 
course  of  action  which,  all  too  often,  drives  out  of 
school  before  the  senior  year,  pupils  who,  allowed  a 
little  more  latitude,  might  at  least  complete  a  high 
school  course  and  thus  have  a  partial  equipment  for 
life,  which  will  constantly  present  problems  too  com- 
plicated for  the  untutored  mind?  Education  should 
produce  trained,  independent,  self-reliant  workera: 
the  kindergarten  successfully  takes  the  first  step  in 
that  direction,  and  higher  education  is  at  last  awal"- 
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ing  to  its  privilege  by  following  the  lead  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  aiming  to  complete  the  process  thus 
begun. 

Finally,  the  kindergarten  aims  from  the  first  to 
make  the  child  "not  merely  submissive  and  respon- 
sive, but  suggestive,  inventive,  creative."  Until 
the  schools  and  colleges  shall  have  learned  to  pursue 
this  same  course,  education  will  not  attain  its  highest 
purpose.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  "As  the  elec- 
tive system  is  working  its  way  down  toward  high, 
and  even  grammar,  school  grades,  it  becomes  more 
important  to  fit  it  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  indi- 
vidual children,  in  order  that  the  school  may  become 
a   life-and-career-saving   institution.      Child-study 


is  helping  to  break  down  the  partition  betwe 
grades  of  work,  so  that  the  kindergarten  and  tl 
university  professor  can  co-operate  in  the  san 
task."  The  criticism  is  heard  that  "the  kindc 
garten  has  been  narrow,  that  it  has  been  conc^ni 
mainlv  with  the  preservation  of  its  own  existen 
and  the  spreading  of  its  particular  ideas,  instead 
joining  hands  readily  with  other  educational  forces 
May  it  not  be  true  that  the  fault  has  been  at  ti 
other  end  of  the  educational  system;  that,  in  ord 
to  fulfil  the  highest  conception  of  education,  nanod 
"the  continuous  development  of  the  whole  indivi 
ual" — the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  ai 
the  colleges  might  do  well  to  follow  the  path  mark 
out  by  the  kindergarten? 


Haidenroslein 

Wolfgang  Ton  Goethe  ( 1771) 


Allegretto 


H.  Werner;  (tsar) 


^ 
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i.  Sah  ein  Knal)  ein  Ros-lein  stehn,  Ros-lein  auf  der  Hai-den, 
a.Kna  be  sprach:  ich  bre  .  che  dich,  Ros.lein  auf  der  Hal.  den! 
8.  Und     der     wil .       -de         Kna  .  be       brach    *s  Ros  -  lein      auf        der        Hai  -  den; 
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1.  war  so     jang     und   mur.gen-schon;  lief    er     schnell,  es     naK      zu  sehn,  salis   mit   vie  .  len 

«.  Ros.lein  sprach:  ich    ste-che   dich,    dass  du    e-    .wig  denkst  an  mich,   und     ich  will's  nicht 

8.  Ros-lein    wehr  .  te     sich  und  stach,  half  ihm   doch    kein  Weh    und  Ach,   musst' es    e-      -ben 
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IrFrea.den.  Ros-lein,  Ros.lein,  Ros  -  Vein  roth,  Ros-lein  auf  der  Hai.  -den. 
2.  lei  .  den.  Ros-lein,  Ros-lein,  Ros  .  Vein  roth,  Ros-lein  auf  der  Hai.  .  don. 
8.  lei -den.        Ro^-lein,  Ros-lein,    Ros -.lein  roth,     Ros.lein    auf     der      Hai.       -den. 
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[Ossian  Lang's  free  translation  of  the^poem  is  given!on  the  opposite  page.] 
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THE  WILD  ROSE. 


Poem  by  Goethe. 

,      Tenderly.  (J  =  69) 


Music  by  Schubert.     1797 — 1828. 


^^=^ 
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Once       a     youth     a         wild      rose   spied, 
Said      the  youth, ••I'll     gath  -  er       thee, 
Rash     he  plucked  the      wild      rose     fair, 


In  the  mead  -  ow  grow  -  ing. 
In  the  mead  -  ow  grow  -  ing.' 
In      the    mead  -  ow     grow    -    ing. 


Young   as       ear   -    ly 
Said       the      rose,  •'That 
Of  her    thorn      he 
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morn  -  ing     light,        Pure   and  sweet,  with     prom  -  ise   bright,  And      his       heart     was       glow  -  ing. 

can   -   not       be  For      my   thorns   will     in     -     jure    thee;  Thou    wilt     rue        my        grow  -  ing.' 

was       a   -    ware.        Of        her     woe  *     he       took      no       care,  Ro    -    ses'     hearts    not       know  -  ing. 
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Wild  rose,  wild  rose,  pret  -  ty   rose.         In     the  mead  -  ow     grow  -   ing. 
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Arrangement  and  translation  copyright  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York. 


Coming  Meetings. 


November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November  27-30. — Educational  Conference  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Conference  will  include  meetings  of  Division  Superin- 
tendents, Co-operation  Educational  Association,  State  Teach- 
eis'  Association. 

Thanks^ving  Week. — ^The  Eastern  Ohio  Association  usually 
meets  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  Thanksgiving  week. 

November  30-December  2. — The  Social  Education  Con- 
at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Dm  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — ^Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation meets  at  Winona.    W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26,  27,  28. — New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  26-29. — Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachers'  Aflsociation.  Syra- 
cuie^N.  Y. 


Holiday  Week,  1906. — ^Associated  Academic  Principals. 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence, Science  Teachers'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

December — during  holiday  week. — Washington  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  hdd  in  Bellingham,  wash. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Educational  Association 
Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meetings  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28. — New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  26-29. — ^The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Minneapolis 

December  27-29. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Milwaukee.  Lectures  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  and  second  days  of  the  meeting. 

December  27-30. — Southern  Educational  Association  will 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December  27,  28,  29. — Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  meet  at  Boise. 


That  tired  feeling  is  a  burden  you  need  not  carry.    Hood' a 
SanaiMtrilla  will  rid  yoa  of  it  and  renew  ^ouar  eoorage. 
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Our  Lapses  in  Pronunciation. 

SOBiE  OF  THOSE  WE  ARE  INCLINED  TO  PRIDE  OURSELVES  ON. 

William  Everett  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
[SUghtly  Abridged.] 


Language  is  speech,  and  whatever  skill  a  student 
of  literature  or  a  writer  of  prose  or  verse  may  have 
in  handling  words,  grammar,  or  style,  if  when  he 
comes  to  open  his  mouth  there  are  uncouth  tones, 
misplaced  accents,  provincial  twang,  or  fantastic 
cadence,  there  is  no  true  mastery  of  our  language. 
Few  things  are  more  painful  than  to  hear  an  attempt 
to  read  or  speak  French  by  some  man^^sadder  still, 
by  some  woman — who  has  been  carefully  taught  the 
elaborate  mispronunciation  which  prevails  in  many 
of  our  higher  seminaries.  Dr.  Holmes  has  satirized 
the  poor  girls  at  the  Apollinean  Institute,  who  had 
to  choose  between  French  as  taught  by  Miss  Crabs 
in  the  ahvahng  and  pahndahng  style,  and  that 
derived  from  Herr  Schneider,  who  taught  in  the 
ahfaung  and  bondaung  style. 

When  Dr.  Bowditch  was  desirous  of  prosecuting 
his  mathematical  studies  in  French  treatises,  Salem 
readily  furnished  a  broken-down  gentleman  from 
Paris  who  was  ready  to  teach  "le  grand  langage." 
Dr.  Bowditch  began  by  stipulating  that  as  he  only 
wanted  to  read  the  language,  and  never  would  have 
to  speak  a  word  of  it,  he  should  be  taught  it  without 
any  attempt  at  pronunciation,  but  giving  the  Eng- 
lish sound  to  the  letters.  The  Markee  consented, 
or  rather  his  poverty  and  not  his  will  consented, 
after  many  protests.  But  in  the  very  first  lesson, 
when  "Comment  vous  portez-vous"  or  some  equallv 
familiar  phrase  had  been  uttered  by  the  great  cal- 
culator as  if  it  were  English,  the  Markee  threw  up 
his  hands  to  his  ears  and  protested  he  would  rather 
starve  than  attempt  to  teach  such  maimed  and  dis- 
figured stuff — and  he  was  right. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  one  may  study  the 
sounds  and  cadences  of  a  foreign  language  with  the 
best  teachers  for  years,  and  never  be  able  to  catch 
that  mysterious  thing  called  accent — not  that  it 
never  is  caught;  but  that  true  keenness  of  ear, 
added  to  the  flexibility  of  tongue,  seems  to  be  a 
specific  gift  to  be  cultivated,  but  rarelv  implanted. 
There  is  no  telling  what  charming  French  and  Italian 
sounds  may  issue  from  a  mouth  whose  dealings  with 
its  vernacular  are  intimate.  We  know  that  in 
France,  in  Italy,  and  still  more  in  Germany,  old  race 
distinctions  come  out  in  accent  when  they  are  lost 
in  every  other  point  of  view.  Even  in  France,  Paris 
is  not  allowed  to  be  all  supreme  as  arbiter  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  how  many  Americans,  how  many  Englishmen, 
realize  that  in  little  England  there  are  still  abundant 
traces  uneffaced  in  their  speech  of  the  Seven  King- 
doms, the  conquered  Britons,  and  the  invading 
Danes  and  Normans?  I  do  not  mean  in  such  poems 
as  Tennyson's  "Lincolnshire  Farmer,"  or  Barnes's 
"Dorsetshire  Idylls";  I  do  not  mean  the  extreme 
uncouthness  of  the  border  counties,  or  the  abomina- 
tion of  a  true  London  cockney — a  name,  by  the  way, 
perfectly  appropriate  to  Milton.  I  mean  that  a 
cultivated  Yorkshireman  or  Lancastrian  does  not 
talk  like  a  Devonian  or  an  East  Anglian.  I  said  to 
a  Devonshire  lady,  accomplished  in  every  possible 
way,  that  we  always  called  her  county's  great  hero 
"Rawleigh."  She  told  me  that  she  never  conceived 
of  his  being  called  anything  else.  Yet  many  peo- 
ple in  London  society,  who  claim  to  be  unimpeach- 
able talkers,  call  him  Rahleigh,  Ralleigh,  or  Ray- 
leigh.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  intonations — the 
cadences — that  an  Eastern  Englishman  differs  from 
a  west  or  north  countryman,  lumost  as  much  as  all 


from  a  Scotchman.  To  us  they  all  seem  pretty 
much  alike — all  have  what  Englishmen  howl  at  as 
an  absurd  word,  but  which  exists,  nevertheless, 
"the  English  accent." 

But  we  feel  it  ourselves.  We  are  thoroly  well 
aware  that  in  our  big  country,  with  so  many  dif- 
ferences of  race,  climate,  and  social  standards,  there 
must  be  differences  of  tone  and  dialect.  It  is  really 
touching  to  note  how  every  district  is  convinced 
that  its  own  twang  is  the  real  true  English  or  Ameri- 
can, if  you  prefer.  A  young  Southern  friend,  most 
emphatically  F.  F.  V.,  a  bird  of  the  highest  flight, 
informed  me  at  our  first  interview  that  he  should 
have  known  that  I  was  a  Yankee.  I  acknowledged 
the  terrible  fact,  and,  moreover,  disclaimed  having 
ever  tried  or  wished  to  appear  anything  else.  "I 
should  know  it,"  he  said,  "by  the  way  you  speak." 
"Probably."  "You  say  noo  and  constitootion." 
"I  know  it;  that  is  a  New  England  fault."  "Would 
you  know  me  for  a  Southerner?"  "Certainly." 
"How,  pray?"  "By  the  opposite  error;  instead 
of  do,  you  say  du,  with  almost  the  sound  of  a  French 
u." 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
under  his  care  pupils  from  many  parts  of  the  country, 
he  will,  if  he  has  the  courage,  tackle  the  labor  of 
bringing  all  to  a  state  of  enunciation  which  will  be 
recognized  by  every  one  as  cultivated  and  correct, 
yet  not  unnatural. 

In  this  last  lies  the  terrible  danger.  Our  teachers, 
male  and  female  alike,  in  the  hope  of  curing  not  only 

Erovincialisms,  of  which  few  of  them  see  any  variety, 
ut  also  the  slouch  and  vulgarity  which  is  found  in 
all  communities  and  countries,  have  inculcated  a 
forced,  unnatural  delivery  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
which  is  neither  English  nor  American,  urban  nor 
rustic,  but  thoroly  deserves  to  be  called  by  that  vile 
word,  wholly  useless  except  as  a  word  of  contempt- 
pedagogic.  When  a  cultivated  Englishman  speaks, 
we  may  think  his  sentences  have  a  queer  cadence, 
and  that  he  puts  his  accents  and  sounds  his  vowels 
in  many  words  otherwise  than  we  think  right; 
sometimes,  in  a  set  speech,  he  hesitates  what  word 
to  use,  and,  as  Dr.  Holmes  says:  "Strews  his  path- 
way with  those  dreadful  ur's." 

But  the  words,  when  they  do  come,  come  simply 
and  surely.  He  does  not  utter  them  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  getting  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
Americans,  who  have  occasion  to  talk  much  in  pub- 
lic, enunciate  every  vowel  and  consonant  with  such 
extreme  precision  that  they  simply  pronounce  wrong 
in  their  efforts  to  be  right. 

The  precisians  who  control  the  pronunciation  of 
a  large  part  of  our  youth  have  a  theory  that  every 
vowel  should  be  sounded,  and  with  one  of  its  simple 
or  primitive  sounds.  They  have  never  learned  the 
obscure  vowel,  which  is  yet  properly  described  in 
the  best  pronouncing  dictionaries.  I  have  known 
a  very  distinguished  statesman,  who  always  said 
po-litical;  I  have  an  intimate  friend  who  pro- 
nounces that  adjective  like  the  verb  to  intimate; 
not  a  few  of  my  acquaintances  talk  of  Mann  Chester. 
Winn  Chester,  Door  Chester,  and  the  like.  I  had 
far  rather  hear  an  old  settler  say  Dotchester;  for 
the  word  comes  easily  from  his  tongue,  and  his  sec- 
ond syllable  is  not  sounded  as  in  the  simple  Chester. 
Thank  heaven,  the  Worcester  and  Gloucester  people 
have  not  tortured  their  glorious  old  names  into 
Woosester  and  Glossester;   but  others  sound  that 
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silent  syllable  for  them,  A  few  years  2^0,  Ameri- 
cans^speaking  of  the  English  Prime  Minister  woidd 
call  him  Sallisberry;  the  idea  of  not  knowing  how 
to  call  Mr.  Webster's  birthplace!  They  will  say 
bannquet,  tho  they  never  say  bank;  they  will  sound 
the  o  in  monk  and  mongoose  as  in  donkey,  when  they 
have  monkey  at  hand  to  warn  them;  and  they  will 
talk  of  a  constable,  and  make  the  middle  syllable 
of  attorney  rhyme  with  com.  Worst  of  all,  I  have 
heard  Lincoln  called  Linncoln  as  if  the  first  syllable 
were  a  Scottish  waterfall  instead  of  part  of  a  golf 
field, 

^  No  doubt  it  is  bad  to  say  Merrica  for  America* 
fambly  for  family,  and  slavry  for  slavery;  but  it 
is  as  bad  to  say  Ajrmerica,  and  horrible  to  say  bee- 
have,  beehind,  beeware,  reeport,  instead  of  giving 
the  obscure  e.  When  I  was  a  boy,  old-fashioned 
folks  pronounced  the  word  government  as  is  gener- 
ally done  in  England;  that  is,  the  n  was  completely 
dropped;  the  second  e  was  obscure,  and  the  r  was 
not  dropped  (as  our  Western  friends  suppose),  but 
used  up  in  giving  the  e  its  peculiar  sound.  This  is 
the  real  philosophy  of  the  so-called  silent  r  in  an  old 
England  or  New  England  or  Virginian  mouth;  cart 
differs  from  cat,  fern  from  fen,  twirl  from  twill,  sort 
from  sot,  and  bum  from  bun,  in  the  changed  sound 
of  the  vowel,  which  is  the  work  and  the  entire  work 
of  the  r.  When  the  r  has  to  be  sounded,  the  vowel 
keeps  its  short  sound.  To  pronounce  the  o  in  forest 
like  the  o  in  fortune,  or  the  u  in  current  like  the  u 
in  curtain,  is  the  mark  of  bad  training. 

There  are  those  who  say  England  and  English 
with  the  sound  of  eng  in* length  and  strength;  but 
in  spite  of  all  nonsensical  efforts  at  "fonetic" 
spelling,  those  words  are  Ingland  and  Inglish  in 
tlieir  sound.  But  of  all  mistaken  purism  perhaps 
the  silliest  is  that  which  tells  you  to  say  "I  eight  an 
apple,"  instead  of  "I  et  it,"  the  past  tense  of  eat, 
whether  spelled  ate  or  eat,  being,  according  to  the 
most  refined  usage  of  those  who  speak  their  own 
language  unconsciously,  rhyming  with  met. 

It  is  a  very  old  remark  that  English  tends  to  throw 
back  the  accent  from  its  original  place.  This  is 
undoubtedly  tme  in  many  words;  in  some  we  can 
tell  within  a  few  years  when  the  change  found  gen- 
eral acceptance.  In  "John  Gilpin,"  published  about 
1780,  we  have  balco'ny;  but  in  Lockhart's  "Span- 
ish Ballads,"  in  1823,  it  has  become  balcony,  and 
we  know  that  Samuel  Rogers  never  could  accept 
the  change.  But  what  justification  have  Americans 
now  for  saying  in'quiry  and  ad 'dress?  The  old  spell- 
ing enquiry  shows  the  falsity  of  the  former. 

The  name  of  Scott's  son-in-law,  by  the  way,  men- 
tioned above,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  painful  at- 
tempt at  accuracy  which  injures  American  pro- 
nunciation. Most  people  here  say  with  great  effort 
Lock  Heart;  but  in  England  it  is  like  Lockert,  with 
a  little  burr  in  Scotland.  I  have  myself  been 
strongly  censured  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  the 
standard  of  good  speech  is  very  high,  for  saying  sim- 
ply ancestors,  passing  over  the  last  two  svUables 
rapidly  instead  of  ann  sesstors,  as  they  thought  best; 
and  that  from  people  who  contract  Desaussure, 
Horrv,  Porcher,  and  Prioleau  in  the  strangest  way, 
the  third  becoming  little  more  than  a  sneeze. 

"Often."  Why  will  so  many  dear  people  insist 
on  sounding  the  t  in  this  word?  They  would  never 
sound  it  in  soften.  Let  them  try  sounding  the  first 
t  in  oftentimes  and  see  what  a  jarring  effect  it  has. 

Why  does  our  gallant  army,  thm  the  mouths  of 
its  officers,  call  for  rashions,  and  the  civilian  echo  in 
saying  that  sound  is  neither  raytional  nor  naytional? 
WTiy  do  some  navy  men  pronounce  "guns"  with  a 
kind  of  gasp  in  the  throat,  as  if  swallowing  a  cannon- 
ball?  I  knew  a  very  worthy  lieutenant-commander 
who  always  talked  of  sleeping  on  a  mattrass,  which 


is  an  obsolete  chemical  vessel.    In  this  case  he 
spelled  his  bed  wrong  as  well  as  misaccenting  it. 

It  is  tme  that  the  ancient  English  tendency  is  to 
throw  back  the  accent;  and  I  suppose  in  accordance 
with  it  Yankee  schools  will  have  re'cess  to  the  end 
of  time.  But  why,  per  contra,  do  Americans  think 
that  all  foreign  words  are  accented  on  the  last? 
Why  do  they  call  Shakespeare's  river  the  Avon; 
why  did  they  use  to  call  a  celebrated  juggler  Her- 
mann, and  an  esteemed  confectioner  Fera?  Why, 
why  do  street-car  conductors  say  Hur'on  Avenue? 
Many  French  granunars  lay  down,  by  no  means 
correctly,  that  all  French  words  accent  the  last  syl- 
lable. Hence,  we  have  in  a  collection  of  ballads 
for  school  reading,  a  direction  that  Ivry  is  pro- 
nounced Ivry'.  It  is  not  so  in  French;  but  if  it 
were,  it  is  not  so  in  Macaulay's  poem,  any  more  than 
his  Henry  is  Henri'.  But  teachers  must  have  a  uni- 
form rule;  such  was  the  defence  made  for  jouncing 
the  melody  of  a  noble  line  of  poetry. 


Poem  for  the  French  Class. 

The  following  little  French  poem  by  Achille 
Fr^hette  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  with  the  translation  by  E.  W.  T. 
Pupils  who  are  studying  French  will  enjoy  making 
a  translation  of  the  poem  and  then  comparing 
their  work  with  the  poetic  translation  given  here- 
with. 

Chanion  D'Automne. 

Sans  ^lat,  sans  couleur,  sans  parfum,  vaines  ombres, 
Sur  mon  chemin  distrait  passez,  passez  sans  nombres: 
Dans  Tembrun  de  mon  r&ve  elle  a  mis  sa  beauts, 
Sa  troublante  beaut^I 

En  mon  ciel  gris,  trainant  leurs  heures  indolentes, 
Les  jours  temes  suivaient  les  nuits  froides  et  lentes: 
Dans  r ennui  de  ma  vie  elle  a  mis  sa  gait^l 
Son  esprit,  sa  gait^l 

Fruits  et  bleds  sont  tomb^,  mares  et  nids  sont  vides; 
L'air  a  durci  la  gl^be,  et  d'un  pas  presque  lourd 
Depuis  lon^temps  j'allais  seul  en  sentiers  arides: 
Dans  la  soif  de  mon  coeur  elle  a  mis  son  amour, 
Le  vin  de  son  amourl 

Fleurs  tardives,  donnez  vos  odeursl  0  ramies, 
Sur  lesquelles  encor  Toiseau  vient  se  poser, 
Chantez  a  mille  voixl     Vivez,  choses  aim^I 
Sur  Tardeur  de  ma  l^vre  elle  a  mis  son  baiser, 
Sa  l^vre,  son  baiserl 

— Achille  Frechette. 

Autumn  Song. 

There  was  alon^  m^  lengthening  way  no  splendor, 
Perfume  nor  color  m  the  passing  dream. 
Till  thru  the  twilight  glowed  her  lovely,  tender, 
And  thrilling  beam. 

Blank  hours  beneath  my  sky  of  gray  dragged  weary, 
A  somber  evening  crept  athwart  my  goal; 
Into  my  tedious  life  she  brought  her  cheery 
Delightsome  soul. 

All  nests  and  fields  were  vacant,  fruits  had  vanished, 
Harder  my  path  with  frostening  airs  above: 
Parching  so  long  alone,  as  one  that's  banished; 
Into  niy  thirsting  heart  she  poured  her  love. 
Her  wine  of  lovel 

Late  flowers,  breathe  your  fragrancel    Oh  rejoicing 
Branches,  once  more  the  alighting  birds  bring  bliss  I 
Dear  son£:sterB.  with  a  thousand  anthems  voicing 
My  joy  that  sne  hath  given  my  lips  her  kiss. 
Her  lips,  her  kiss! 

— E.  W.  T. 


A  German  Counting  Out  Rhyme. 

Ein,  zwei,  Sieben,  acht, 

Polizei,  Gute  Nacht, 

Drei,  vier,  Neun,  zehn, 

Officier,  Auf  Wiedersehn, 

Fiinf ,  sechs,  Elf,  zwolf , 

Alte  Hex,  Junge  Wolf, 

Dreizehn,  vierzehn, 

Blaue  Schiirzen. 
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Chapman's  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

i  Teachers  who  are  this  year  ushering  classes  of 
pupils  thru  the  firstlthree  books  of  Homer's  Iliad 
will  enjoy  having  at  hand  the  translation  by  George 
Chapman,  which  was  started  in  The  School  Jour- 
nal for  September  29,  and  which  will  be  continued 
thru  various  high  school  numbers  of  this  periodical 
until  the  first  three  books  have  thus  been  completed. 
Pupils  will  enioy  reading  aloud  or  hearing  read 
portions  from  the  translation.  IVevious  instalments 
of  the  translation  have  appeared  in  the  numbers 
for  September  29  and  October  27. 

NESTOR    AS    PEACEMAKER. 

Up  to  both  sweet-spoken  Nestor  stood, 
The  cunning  Pylian  orator,  whose  tongue  pour'd  forth  a 

flood 
Of  more-than-honey-sweet  discourse;  two  ages  were  increast 
Of  diverse-languaged  men,  all  bom  in  his  time  and  deceast, 
In  sacred  Pylos,  where  he  reign'd  amongst  the  third-ag'd  men. 
He,  well-seen  in  the  world,  advis'd,  and  thus  exprest  it  then:  250 
"O  Godsl    Our  Greek  earth  will  be  drowned  in  just  tears; 

rapefuU  Troy, 
Her  king,  and  all  his  sons,  will  make  as  just  a  mock,  and  joy, 
Of  these  distinctions;   if  of  you,  that  all  our  host  excell 
In  counsell  and  in  skill  of  fight,  they  hear  this.  Come,  repell 
These  young  men's  passions.     Y'are  not  both,  put  both  your 

years  in  one. 
So  old  as  I.     I  liv'd  long  since,  and  was  companion 
With  men  superior  to  you  both,  who  yet  would  ever  hear 
My  counsels  with  respect     My  eyes  yet  never  witness  were, 
Nor  ever  will  be,  of  such  men  as  then  delighted  them; 
Pirithous,  Exadius  and  god-like  Polypheme,  260 

Caeneus,  and  Dryas  prince  of  men,  Aegean  Thesetls, 
A  man  like  heaven's  immortals  formed;  all,  all  most  vigorous. 
Of  all  men  that  even  those  days  bred;   most  vigorous  men, 

and  fought 
With  beasts  most  vigorous,  mountain  beasts,   (for  men  in 

strength  wer  nought 
Matcht  with  their  forces)  fought  with  them,  and  bravely 

fought  them  down 
Yet  even  with  these  men  I  converst,  being  called  to  the 

renown 
Of  their  societies,  by  their  suits,  from  Pylos  far,  to  fight 
In  th'  Asian  kingdom;  and  I  fought,  to  a  degree  of  might 
That  helpt  even  their  mights,  against  such  as  no  man  now 

would  dare 
To  meet  in  conflict;   yet  even  these  my  counsels  still  would 

hear,  270 

And  with  obedience  crown  my  words.     Give  you  such  palm 

to  them; 
'Tis  better  than  to  wreath  your  wraths.    Atrides,  give  not 

stream 
To  all  thy  power,  nor  force  his  prise,  but  yield  her  still  his  own. 
As  all  men  else  do.  Nor  do  thou  encounter  with  thy  crown. 
Great  son  of  Peleus,  since  no  king  that  ever  Jove  allow'd 
Grace  of  a  scepter  equals  him.  Suppose  thy  nerves  endow'd 
With  strength  superior,  and  thy  birth  a  very  goddess  gave. 
Yet  he  of  force  is  mightier,  since  what  his  own  nerves  have 
Is  amplified  with  just  command  of  many  other.     King  of 

men. 
Command  thou  then  thyself;   and  I  with  my  prayers  will 

obtain  280 

Grace  of  Achilles  to  subdue  his  fury;  whose  parts  are 
Worth  our  entreaty,  being  chief  check  to  all  our  ill  in  war." 

A    FIERCE   DEBATE. 

"All  this,  good  father,"  said  the  king,  "is  comely  and  good 

right; 
But  this  man  breaks  all  such  bounds;    he  affects,  past  all 

men,  height; 
All  would  in  his  power  hold,  all  make  his  subjects,  give  to  all 
His  hot  will  for  tieir  temperate  law;  all  which  he  never  shall 
Persuade  at  my  hands.     If  the  gods  have  given  him  the 

great  style 
Of  ablest  soldier,  made  they  that  his  licence  to  revile 
Men   with   vile   language?"    Thetis'    son   prevented   him, 

and  said: 


"Fearful  and  vile  I  might  be  thought,  if  the  exactions  laid 
By  all  means  on  me  I  should  bear.     Others  command  to  this. 
Thou  shalt  not  me;  or  if  thou  dost,  far  my  free  spirit  is 
From  serving  thy  command.     Beside,  this  I  afl&rm  (afford 
Impression  of  it  in  thy  soul)  I  will  not  use  my  sword 
On  thee  or  any  for  a  wench,  unjustly  though  thou  tak'st 
The  thing  thou  gav'st;   but  all  things  else,  that  in  my  ship 

thou  mak'st 
Greedy  survey  of,  do  not  touch  without  my  leave;   or  do, — 
Add  that  act's  wrong  to  this,  that  these  may  see  that  outrage 

too, — 
And  then  comes  my  part;    then  be  sure,  thy  blood  upon 

my  lance 
Shall   flow  in  vengeance."    These  high   terms   these  two 

at  variance 
Us'd  to  each  other;  left  their  seats;  and  after  them  aroee 
The  whole  court    To  his  tents  and  ships,  with  friends  and 

soldiers,  goes 
Angry  Achilles.    Atreus'  son  the  swift  ship  launcht,  and  put 
Within  it  twenty  chosen  row'rs,  within  it  likewise  shut 
The  hecatomb  t*  appease  the  God;    then  caus'd  to  come 

aboard 
Fair-cheekt  Chryseis;  for  the  chief,  he  in  whom  Pallas  pour'd 
Her  store  of  counsels,  Ithacus,  aboard  went  last;  and  then 
The  moist  ways  of  the  sea  they  sail'd.    And  now  the  king 

of  men 
Bade  all  the  host  to  sacrifice.     They  sacrific'd,  and  cast 
The  offall  of  all  to  the  deeps;  the  angry  God  they  grac't 
With  perfect  hecatombs;  some  bulls,  some  goats,  along  the 

shore 
Of  the  unfruitful  sea,  inflam'd.     To  heaven  the  thick  fumes 

bore 
Enwrapp'd    savours.     Thus,  though  all  the  politique  king 

made  shew 
Respects  to  heaven,  yet  he  himself  all  that  time  did  pursue 
His  own  affections;  the  late  jar,  in  which  he  thunder'd  threats 
Against  Achilles,  still  he  fed,  and  his  affections'  heats 
Thus  vented  to  Talthybius,  and  grave  Eurybates, 
Heralds,  and  ministers  of  trust,  to  all  his  messages. 
"Haste  to  Achilles'  tent;  where  take  Briseis'  hand,  and 
bring 
Her  beauties  to  us.     If  he  fail  to  yield  her,  say  your  king 
Will  come  himself,  with  multitudes  that  shall  the  horribler 
Make  both  his  presence,  and  your  chaiige,  that  so  he  dares 

defer." 
This  said,  he  sent  them  with  a  charge  of  hard  condition. 
They  went  unwillingly,  and  trod  the  fruitless  sea's  shore; 

soon 
They  reacht  the  navy  and  the  tents,  in  which  the  quarter  lay 
Of  all  the  Myrmidons,  and  found  the  Chief  in  their  sway 
Set  at  his  black  bark  in  his  tent     Nor  was  Achilles  glad 
To  see  their  presence;   nor  themselves  in  any  glory  had 
Their  message,  but  with  reverence  stood,  and  fear'd  the' 

offended  king, 
Askt  not  the  dame,  nor  spake  a  word.     He  yet,  well  knowing 

the  thing 
That  caus'd  their  coming,  grac'd  them  thus:    "Heralds,  ye 

men  that  bear 
The  messages  of  men  and  gods,  y'  are  welcome,  come  ye  near. 
I  nothing  blame  you,  but  your  king;  'tis  he  I  know  doth  send 
You  for  Briseis;   she  is  his.     Patroclus,  honour'd  friend, 
Bring  forth  the  damsell,  and  these  men  let  lead  her  to  their 

lord. 
Before  us  mortals,  and  before  your  most  ungentle  king, 
Of  what  I  suffer,  that,  if  war  ever  hereafter  bring 
My  aid  in  question,  to  avert  any  severest  bane 
It  brings  on  others,  I  am  scus'd  to  keep  mine  aid  in  wane, 
Since  they  mind  honour.     But  your  king,  in  tempting  mis-  — 

chief,  raves. 
Nor  sees  at  once  by  present  things  the  future;  how  like  waves .^ 
Ills  follow  ills;    injustices  being  never  so  secure 
In  present  times,  but  after-plagues  even  then  are  seen  as  sure;^  -. 
Which  yet  he  sees  not,  and  so  soothes  his  present  lust,  whichi.  ^ 

checkt, 
Would  check  plagues  future;   and  he  might,  in  succourin^B 

right,  protect 
Such  as  fight  for  his  right  at  fleet     They  still  in  safety  figfat^V 
That  fight  still  justly." 
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Interviews  with  Leaders  in  the  Movement  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 


Industrial  education  apparently  offers  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  solution  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  increasing  difficulties  of  our  industrial 
situation.  American  boys  do  not,  will  not,  and 
cannot  learn  trades  in  the  old  way  of  serving  an 
apprenticeship.  Moreover,  the  trades  themselves 
have  changed  so  much  that  the  old  way  would  not 
be  adequate,  even  if  it  could  be  continued.  Modem 
methods  of  doing  business  and  the  progress  of 
invention  have  profoundly  modified  and  rendered 
exceedingly  complex  what  was  once  a  very  simple 
matter, — the  training  of  good  workmen.  Advancing 
educational  standards,  and  the  increasing  sense  of 
public  responsibility  alike  demand  that  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  efficiency  be  recognized  as  being 
quite  as  legitimate  an  aim  in  public  instruction  as 
lie  imparting  of  any  rudiments  of  literary  or  scien- 
tific culture.  It  is  high  time  that  the  subject  was 
studied  with  the  care  which  its  importance  deserves. 
— ^Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

Need  of  Industrial  Education. 

The  great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  trained 
workmen  for  skilled  production  of  all  sorts  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  most  serious  handicap  to 
prevent  the  industries  of  this  country  from  reaching 
a  distinctly  higher  level  of  output.  There  is  nothing 
that  would  swell  the  national  product  so  much 
and  so  surely  as  a  new  source  of  supply  for  skilled 
workmen. 

By  a  sort  of  irony  of  fate,  at  a  stage  when  the 
opportunity  before  our  industries  of  all  sorts  was 
never  greater,  the  apprenticeship  system  has  very 
largely  faded  out;  and  even  the  constant  recruiting 
of  skilled  labor  by  immigration  is  now  falling  off, 
because  the  industrial  progress  of  Europe  is  offering 
greater  and  greater  inducements  to  the  better 
grades  of  workmen  at  home. 

Germany  has  achieved  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  proposition  that  a  skilled  labor  force,  large 
in  number  and  high  in  productive  achievement, 
can  be  developed  by  means  of  industrial  schools. 
This  leaf  we  must  take  out  of  Germany's  book. 
If  Germany  discovers  a  new  serum  for  the  cure  or 
prevention  of  diseases,  it  is  in  force  with  us  within 
a  few  weeks.  Why  should  we  hesitate  when 
Germany  works  out  a  device  which  goes  far  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  matching  the  supply  of 
capital  for  maintaining  existing  industries,  for 
adding  new  departments  to  present  plants,  and  for 
introducing  many  new  forms  of  maniiacture  involv- 
ing the  results  of  recent  scientific  and  artistic 
progress? 

Germany  sent  a  commission  to  this  country  to 
visit  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  The  members  of  ti^is  com- 
mission reported  when  they  reached  home  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  American  competition  so  long 
as  the  American  manufacturer  was  "so  cock  sure." 

The  prime  essential  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  country 
is  on  the  productive  capacity  of  the  people.  One 
of  the  chief  objects, — ^if  not  the  greatest  one  of  all, — 
in  an  educational  system,  is  to  develop  productive 


efficiency.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  the  country  get  no  education  beyond  the  grammar 
school,  and  are  sent  into  the  world  with  no  concrete 
preparation  for  eamiiig  a  livelihood,  so  far  as  our 
scheme  of  education  is  concerned.  It  is  as  if  we 
went  thru  ^1  the  processes  of  making  an  edge 
tool, — ^forging,  molding,  tempering,  and  even  pol- 
ishing it, — but  forgot  to  put  the  edge  on. 

The  chief  economic  resources  of  a  country  being 
in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  rising  generation, 
we  are  at  present  wasting,  or  worse  tioan  wasting, 
at  least  two  years  in  the  life  of  certainly  a  majori^ 
of  our  boys  and  girls.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  children  should  be  in  the  grammar  school  up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen, — when  they  get  beyond  that 
stage  they  find  no  suitable  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment. Employers  in  the  skilled  industries  are 
more  and  more  declining  to  take  on  boys  under  tibe 
age  of  sixteen.  The  body  and  the  mind  are  not  ready 
until  that  age  to  undertake  the  responsibility  erf 
productive  labor.  The  result  is  that  the  boys  go 
into  distinctly  juvenile  employments  which  k^t 
two  or  three  years,  during  which  time  they  leam 
little  or  nothing,  and  are  often  demoralized,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  this  period  they  are  fit  only  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and  unemployed.  At 
the  same  time  we  leam  from  our  most  enlightened 
educators  that  these  two  now  wasted  years  are 
among  the  best  years  in  the  whole  span  of  life  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  kind  of  training  which  gets 
at  the  source  of  growth  in  productive  intelligence. — 
Robert  A.  Woods,  South  End  House,  Boston. 

Boyi  to  Have  a  Better  Chance. 

The  need  of  industrial  education  as  now  felt  by 
the  manufacturer  is  a  need  very  vital,  and  one 
that  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Mechanical  industry  is  already  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  the  skilled  workman  and  the  quality  of 
the  shop — skill  needs  to  be  raised  by  combining 
suitable  mental  discipline  with  skill.  The  demand 
for  more  and  higher  grade  mechanics  is  felt  in  every 
line  of  industry.  The  same  dearth  of  skill  is  reported 
from  every  part  of  the  land.  I  Imow  of  many 
thriving  mechanical  industries  that  could  be  doubled 
if  sufficient  workmen  of  high  grade  could  be  secured. 
The  capital,  the  market  for  American  goods,  the 
organizing  force,  and  the  engineering  abflity  are 
all  easily  obtainable;  but  when  we  come  to  secure 
men  of  the  grade  of  machinist,  moulder,  and  pattern- 
maker, we  find  further  expansion  is  limited  until 
we  have  more  skilled  workmen.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  find  boys  who  are  inclined  to  leam  these  trades. 
We  need  suitable  training  shops  where  the  apprentice 
can  leam  the  trade  of  his  father,  under  brighter 
conditions  than  the  ordinary  shop  affords. 

Industrisd  education  should  aim  for  two  things; 
viz.:  High  grade  mechanical  skill,  and  suitable 
schooling.  Our  present  school  system  meets  the 
demand  for  school-book  education  far  better  than 
any  means  we  have  for  securing  mechanical  skill. 
We  need  intelligent,  all-round  mechanics  with 
considerable  mental  discipline.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  we  have,  outside  of  the  schools; 
35,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  who  have  considerable  knowledge; 
but  no  skill.  This  great  defect  among  our  boys 
and  girls  can  be  remedied  by  the  united  co-operation 
of  manufacturers  and  educators.  There  is  a  new 
interest  all  over  the  country  in  this  growing  need  ojf 
mechanical  skill.— Milton  P.  Higgins,  Worcester; 
Mass. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  comparison  of  statistics  of  Eastern 
universities  still  places  Harvard  in  the 
lead,  with  Columbia  not  far  behind.  The 
reeistration  figures  are:  Harvard,  5,272; 
Columbia,  4,965:  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3,960;  Yale,  3,210;  Princeton, 
1,380. 

The  Indiana  teachers  are  making  a 
determined  fight  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  will  fix  a  minimum  saliJy 
for  teachere.  The  teachers  of  Hancock 
County  are  leaders  in  the  movement,  and 
have  drawn  up  resolutions  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  various  county  organiza- 
tions. A  strong  force  will  also  be  sent 
to  the  State  Legislature  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  cause. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Dwiefat 
Wheeler,  of  New  York,  the  Wheeler 
High  School  of  North  Stonington,  Conn., 
win  receive  $100,000. 


Tennessee  schools  will  observe  Friday, 
November  30,  as  Arbor  Day.  This  is  the 
day  which  Prof.  S.  A.  Mynders,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  county 
superintendents  have  issued  notices  to 
that  effect  to  the  various  schools  under 
their  care.  Trees  will  be  planted  at  each 
school,  and  appropriate  exercises  will  be 
held. 

London  Schools. 

The  report  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  year  ending  Labor  Day, 
1905,  contains  some  interesting  statbtics 
concerning  the  schools  of  that  great  city. 

The  total  cost  of  maintenance  slightly 
exceeds  $25,000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000 
is  raised  directly  from  the  taxpayers,  and 
$10,000,000  is  alloted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  from  its  fund. 

There  are  about  20.000  teachers,  whose 


salaries  total  nearly  $10,000,000.  The 
salaries  for  head  teachers  range  from 
$700  to  $2,000,  and  for  assistants  from 
$325  to  $875.  The  number  of  children 
alloted  to  each  teacher  averages  43. 

The  average  attendance  was  669,167. 
The  Council's  report  shows  that  for  the 
year  26,000  eallons  of  ink  were  used, 
5,000,000  plam  copy  books,  1.250,000 
drawing  books,  20,000  reams  of  foolscap, 
3,000  gross  of  penholders,  and  65,000 
gross  of  pens. 

Children'!  Exhibit  of  Garden 
Products. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Newton  County,  Geoigia, 
an  exhibition  of  agricultural  products 
grown  by  the  school  children,  was  re- 
cently held  in  the  Court  House.  The 
prizes,  which  the  Board  had  offered  for 
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be  best  exhibits  were  awarded  by  Prof  es- 
>r  Johnson,  of  the  Agricultural  School 
I  the  State  University. 
Hon.  G.  C.  Adams,  County  School 
uperintendent,  had  issued  a  g^eneral  in- 
itation  to  parents  and  others  interested 


The  Small  College.  Physiology  in  the  Schools. 

William  Trufant  Foster,  writing  in  a  jhe  New  York  Sun  prints  the  follow- 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Post,  has  j^g  answera  to  questions  in  physiology 
answered  the  question  so  frequently  taken  from  the  papers  written  by  a  class 
asked  as  to  whether  the  small  colleges  ^f  boyg  j^  ^  Philadelphia  oublic  school- 
could  hold  theh-  own  aj^ainst  the  con-  t^yg  y^iio  are  nearly  all  Russian  Jews: 
stantlv  firrowinir  universities.  '^  a.«  />*»om  {«  o  nio^/^  r,f  fk^  v^r^^r  fk 


1  the  work  to  be  prwent,  a^d  mwiy  g^antly  growine  universities.  ^    ^  r^An  organ  is  a  piano  of  the  body  that 

yre  there  to  inspect  the  results  of  the       it  ^.3  feareS  by  the  friends  of  the  for-  haslomrsp^^  work  to  do." 

mer  that  the  tendency  to  centrahzation       **  Digestion  is  mainly  caried  on  in  the 


hildren's  efforts. 
The  Atlanta   Constitution  states  that 


The  Atlanta  CoiwWti/ton  states  tnat  ^^^i^  ^ause  the  growth  of  the  larger  ^ew  England  States. 
[^?Jf.!?l^^l"?ri2:  'Li^^ifJJ.^Jj  institutions  to  be  at  the, expense  of  the  ""^^The  tel?h  found  in  an  adult  are  in- 

cisors.  biscuits,  and  moulders." 


smaller.     This  has   not  been   the  case. 


3  incorporate  the  ''form  experiment'         _ 

Ll^o«f''li''^,o'*Mo  T^'^f'^T    Mr.  Foster' has  compiled  Ubles  showing  ^-".^fte  fi^t  set  of  teeth  are  caUed  the 

wvement  w  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.   t^e  comparative  increase  or  decrease  m  ^^^  q.  temperate  set " 

.djmsand  Prof.  W.  L.  Weber,  of  Emory  numbere  in  the  College  of  Arts,  of  thir-  "^.'^The  StWe  ftSid  secreted  by  the 

«I«K«-                                                           teen  of  the  large  universities  and  m  the  mouth  is  the  alimentary  canal." 

small   coUefijes.     While    the   universities  —                      -       "^    - 


Manual  Training  for  Creeks. 


"The  epiglottis  is  a  uttie  trap  door  in 


1  Mnuai  X  laiitAiiK  tut  v^i«.wn.9.       ^^^^  grown  it  has  not  been  in  this  depart-  fu^  ^hin  ' 

i^LHS' WiH^i^mi^ua^^                   ^J^S^^^Ji'  ^*^^  ^*^^S?^  *^^  f"^**^^  "We  should  not  pick  our  teeth  with 

K?*^^o^«  ^f  Jhl^Sr^^^^                                                       colleges    However,  pins  nor  scrape  them^^with  a  nail." 

he  schools  of  the  Creek  Indians.     An  g^ow  a  decided  increase  in  this  depart-  ^                   ^                William  Feil. 

rder  to  this  effect  has  been  received  by  jjjent  vvii^mAM  riciL. 

Salter  Falwell,  supervisor  of  schools  in       jhus  Mr.  Foster  has  shown  that  this  Fossils  for  Museum. 

he  Creek  nation.                                          much-talked  of  danger  has  no  real  foun-  mi.     ■»#                *  xt  4,     i   tt-  *           « 

The  three  schools  that  will  benefit  by  dation  in  fact.     Hi  beheves,   however,  ^  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 

his  action  are  the  Eufaula  High  School,  that^here  are  some  very  re^  dangera  New  York  hB^  been  busily  eipged  in 

he  WeaUka  School,   and  the  Sapulpa  Xch    confront   the   smSl   college;    on  unpackmg  and  canng  for  the  fossils,  r^ 

ndian    School.    The    Government    has  ,,e   one   hand   the   attempt   to^s^ure  g^-fUTy'tle'^^^ 


Tribute  to  Albert  C.  Lane. 


.  Girls*  Truant  School.                fossil-beanng  regions  of  the  West.     They 

rrinceton  to  the  lore.  3^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^  forward  step  which   were  under  the  general  direction  of  Prof. 

The  completion  of  the  first  decade  of  might  well  be  copied  thruout  the  country.   Heniy   Fairfield   Osborn.     Each  of  the 

•rinceton  University  affords  an  oppor-  The  Children's  Institutions  Department,   expeditions  was  remarkably  successful, 

imit^   to    review   its ^'^    ~" —    *"" 

hanged  its  name  from  1 

cney  at  the  time  of  it         ^ 

debration.     This    growth,    given    sta-  jtual    absentees,    and    habitual    school 

istically,  is  as  follows:  offenders,"  has  leased  the  Morrison  es- 

The  endowment   has   increased   from  tate,  overlooking  the  Charles  River,  at 

»1,677,871   to  $3,284,000.     The  campus  West  Roxbury,  and  will  esUblish  there       j^^^e  than  a  thousand  teachers  and 

jrea  has  more  than  doubled,  mcreasing  a  home  for  eirls  who  come  under  the  pro-  fiends  paid  loving  tribute  to  the  memory 

rom  225  acres  to  538  acres.     There  is  a  visions  of  this  law.                                       of  Albert  G.  Lane  at  a  meeting  recentiy 

iroportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  The  house  is  pleasantiy  situated  in  a  ^^i^    j^    Chicago.     Pres.     Edmund    J. 

nohimes  in  the  Univereity  Library,  now  four-acre  tract,  surrounded  with  wardens  james.  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  spoke 

Dore  than  200,000.     The  student  body  and   orchards.     It  will   be  simply  and  ^g  follows* 

MM  grown  from    1,045  to    1,384.     The  attractively     furnished,     and     carefully       "Albert  G.  Lane  did  not  teach  for  his 

noBt  noteworthy  growth  u  that  of  the  adapted    for    training    the    children    in  galary-    he  tought  because  he  felt  it  his 

iaeulty,    which     numbered     eighty-two  domestic  work,  on  which  particular  em-  ^^^yf    jj^  ^ad  that  quickened  sense  of 

1896,  and  to-day  has  an  enrollment  of  phasis  will  be  placed.  public  obligation  of  which  this  cc 


country  is 


sonstruction. 


IC6.  The  equipment  has  also  greatijr  Students  of  truancy  have  come  to  the  ^jy  j^  ~need.  Mr.  Lane's  honesty, 
aoreased.  Commencing  with  the  li-  conclusion  that  lack  of  regularity  in  home  gobnety,  sanity,  and  public  spirit  did 
gjiry,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Percy  nfe  is  one  of  the  pnncipal  causes  which  jj^^ch  for  this  community.    Above  aU 


mPyne,  there  are  the  following  makes  the  confinement  of  school  and  its  things  he  was  no  sulker.     If  things  did 

ildmgs:    Blair  Hall,  Little  Hall,  strict    orderliness    unbearably    irlaome  ^^^     bis  way  he  worked  along  in  the 

onrmrtafliiim     HarrftTi    rlAli.  iJOClfi^e    rk4-Vk^«    aosaci    Hova    omaAn    ffrkm    Honmortr  .1"           *        ?    _              •#   •nftfV>in«r    naA    VifiTw. 

j  saying  muck,   for  the 

^                        '     ,    .X         J  building  of  a  great  school  system  in  this 

s^iiBvructiuu.                                                   counteract  these  causes,  regulanty  and  g^^^  democracy  is  no  child^s  play." 

Lack  of  SlcCD  Amonfi  Children    punctuality  wiU  be  stnctiy  enforced,  and  Superintendent  Cooley,  of  the  Chicago 

uaCJL  01  ::>iccp  /\mong  i^nuarcn.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  inspection  will  be  mam-  booTs,  said:  "The  life  of  a  good  man  is 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  th^^  the  greatest  asset  of  any  community,  and 

JTcA  papers  calls  attention  once  naore       Truancy  has  often  proved  to  be  the  ^bert  G.  Lane  was  one  of  those  assets." 

bo  that  mo«t  potent  and  most  Ireauent  fi^t  step   toward   criminality,   and   the  Q^ber  speakexB  were  R.  A.  White,  who 

^use  of  the  ba-ckwardness  m  .PupAs  of  children,  if  neglected  at  this  point,  are  g     ^^^  ^f  ^te  value  of  such  an  example  to 

J^pubhc  schools,  lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  in  danger  of  becoming  subjecte  for  other  ^^^  teaching  profession,  and  Prin.  John 

^  RS?^?  ^^'\^^  ^®J^u  ^^i"^"^^  •     ^-      .#  reformatory^  institutions,  where  they  ^W  ^  Q^^y^  ^f  ^he  DeKalb  Normal  School. 

"The  famihes  of  the  larger  portion  of  be  brought  m  contact  with  those  already  ^bo  reviewed  Mr.  Lane's  work  in  the 

■Ur  foreign    population    occupy    apart-  more  advanced  in  crime  and  thus  be  National  Educational  Association. 

OQ^ts  consistmg  of  three  or  four  rooms,  more  often  harmed  than  helped.     At  this  ^*^^^°**  Jj^Qucauonai  Association. 
■Tie  Uving  rooms  not  infrequentiy  serve  stage  the  children  can  scarcely  be  called 

•i^  deeping  rooms  as  well.                          wayward;    they    are    simply,    in    most  The  trouble  with  the  man  who  holds 

These  foreigners   hold   social   gather-  cases,  difficult  to  manage,  and  in  need  of  the  key  to  the  situation  is  that  he  can  t 


^-^  in  the  evenings,  which  often  extend  an  effective  ''home  treatment." 

*^  into  the  night.    At  the  gatherings  «     *       -o         ^ 

!!!^d  playing,  singing,  and  loud  talking  HOSton  JvCport. 

^J»  indulged  in.     The  children  are  un-  xhe    following    interesting    items    are 

Mble  to  get  the  rest  which  is  necessary  taken  from  the  report  of  Superintendent 

*J^  their  welfare  and  are  aroused  in  the  Brooks,  of  Boston, 

^ormng  unrefreshed.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  pub- 

This  stote  of  aflfairs  is  largely  respon-  be  day  schools  of  Boston,  as  reported  to 


always  find  the  keyhole.— Philadelphia 
Record. 


Dyspepsia 


.        .  *,^  ^»    «^..ww-,  w. w —  -^ Don't  think  you  can  cure  your  dyspepsia 

*l)ie  for   the   prevalence    oF  sore   eyes  me'September  30,  1906,  is  95,776.    This    In  [any  other  way  than  by  strengthening 
^^nong  the  children,  and  much  of  the  number  is  2,108  greater  than  the  corres-    and  toning  year  stomach. 


^■iiancy    can    be    traced    to    the    same  ponding  number  on  September  30,  1905. 
^Oupce."  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal 

**■ Schools  has  decreased  from  337  to  247,  a 

,  Antikamnia  tablets  have  become  a  loss  of  90;  this  decrease  is  due  largely  to 
mvorite  for  pain,  such  as  headache  and  a  higher  standard  of  examination. 
^W^dgia.  They  are  used  only  inter-  In  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  the 
i^^tty.  To  stop  pain,  one  tablet  is  admin-  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from 
^teed  at  once;  twen^  minutes  later  the  7,799  to  8,016,  a  net  gain  of  217. 
I^me  dose  is  repeated,  and  if  necessary  In  the  elementary  and  kindeiigarten 
t  third  doee  given  twenty  minutes  after  schools  the  number  of  pupils  has  In- 
^  second.— -Hugo  Eng^  M.  D.,  in  the  creased  from  85,532  to  87,513,  a  gain  of 
iloiton  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.      1,981. 


That  is  weak  and  incapable  of  performing 
Its  fonctions,  probably  because  yon  have 
Imposed  upon  it  in  one  way  or  another  over 
and  over  again. 

You  should  take 

Mood'sSarsaparOIa 

It  strengthens  and  tones  the  stomach, 
and  permanently  cures  dyspepsia  and  all 
•tomach  troubles.   Accept  no  substitofta.  . 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 

rhnd^n^'^J^P^^^^^  Cuts  in  the  Budget  "  Soccer "  rootbaU. 

Sk^BoaTof'^ErcSff  N.?Vo^r^olf*^%%^"^^  ^^  .^      Supt.  W.  H.  MaxweD  haa  been  so  f avc«. 

the  instAiction  of  its  charges,    the  com-  3f  PIfp  h^„  J^^h^®  JhH^  !^?f  ^!  ^  ^^f'^l  ahandaome  bromi 

mittee  on  elemenUry  scffools,  to  whom  """"The  to?i  ™n?it^^^^  t9fi     ^^^!^  ^u-*^*  S^*'^^  ''^'^  *¥  J*'"^ 

the    request    was    inferred,    U    taken  roJalg     GeS    F^nd^    1^^^^  '^''''^  T*"'^  has  been  .planned  for  th; 

favorable  action  upon  the  matter.     The  l^S' fund    S^Q-^n^^^     Thp'^mnJnt  ^f^""  ^|^f^.^«  v*"^"«  *^**  ^^"^ 
director   of   the   institute   wiU   furnish  ^rS^^^^^*  tli'Q^^'Q9k_^«t«ST«5^  ^^JJ^^  York  City, 
transportation,    building,    and    midday  J^oXf  Jn^  In^ii'^^,^  5^"^^^  J*'!,  first  pmes  of  the   tournamoit, 

meal     The    rfome   is   Stuated   at   No.  Th/^pA^mf  fnnT  whi.^^  R?^.^  ^°  Efection  Day.  were:    DeWitt 

2111  Madison  Avenue.  In\f^^AnUur*  J  ^  Chnton  vs.  Townsend  fiaiTis  Hall- Mar- 

on   every   dollar  of   assessed   valuation  ris  High  vs.  Manual  Training;   Albany 

The  Associate  Alumni  of  the  New  York  "^*°®  mandatory  ^y}^^  ^^^y^p^^^'  Avenue  vs.  Lincoln  Road;    Curtis  Hudt 
City  College,   at  their  annual  meeting,  ^^^    ^^  ??*y    •?  8* ^17,382.     This    the  vs.  Flushing, 
elected  the  following  officers  for  1906-07.   ^^*r*  ^^  Estimate  increased  by  $928,488.       Men  thruout  the  city  who  are  promi- 

President,  Edward  M.  Colie,  73;  firet      The  m<»t  senous  cut  was  that  in  the  nent  in  this  branch   of  athletics  ha?e 
vice-president,     Alrick    H.    Mann,    77;  appropnation  for  general  repairs,  a  part  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  movemeot 
second  vice-president,  Bernard  Loth,  77;  ®J  the  special  fund.     The  cut  m  this  part  and  will  aid  in  coaching  the  teams  and 
secretary,  John  S.  Roberts,  '95:    treas-  Sl^^Jl®    estimate    amounted     to    over  in  acting  as  officials  fopQie  games. 
urer     Charles    Murray     '84*    historian    '^00,000. 

Johi  S.  Battell,  73;    a^ociate  historianl  ,   The  special  fund  is  divided  in  the  fol-  The  St.  Mary's  Seaworthy. 

Howard  C.  preen,  '02.  %Tou  ^^^""b^^^^o^M^^  Commander  G.  C.  Hanus  reports  that 

The  elections  were  unammous.  295  028-  Bomu^TthpR^^  ^^^^  ^  a  considerable  falling-Sff  in  the 

Columbia    University    has    confen^  Ku\'h  ^orB^^^^^ 
upon  Sir  William   H.   Perkin,   the  dis-  ough  of  Queens.  $368  269;    Borough  of  ittrihiit^^S^?  H^'«»^7/~ 
tinguished  English  chemist  now  visiting  Richmond,  $123,126.  Snip^w^hW^^f^  ^,>^SliSj 

thil  country,    the    honorary   degree   o1      The  School  Board  wiU  be  most  seriously  "f^f^T,^^^^^  ^L^^ 
Doctor  of  Science.     Sir  William  Eas  also  handicapped  by  the  great  reduction  in  thf  iSf  twIflJit  ^SSt^JShSA 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D  from  Johns  the   rejourc^    at   its   command.     It   is  Xt&\t7s^^r^\x^X ^ 
Hopkins  Umvereity.  probable    ^^^^  ^he  L^^^^^    will    be  ^^countered  ve^  tou^' iS^  ^ 

Mrs.  Frank  Bergen  KeUey  is  delivering  s^^v^uXS^to  ^^^  .   The  SL  Mar^s  is^rfectly  safe,  bat 

a  course  of  lectures  on  New  York  City  ^^The  TppiStion  for  the  is  obsolete  in  type,  and  therefore  poortjr 

before  the  League  of  Political  Ed^^^^        the  City ^o^lFewYo^^^^^  ma^W^  ^h^e^N^^fe  B^7C 

at  No.  23  West  Forty-fourth ,  Street,  and  that  of  the  Normal  CoUege  $230  000  S1?1^V  iT  LnST  uJa  f^t^^ 
The  lectures  yet  to  be  given  include:  «.  ii_  *>  e      ^       i  cation,  it  is  hoped,  and  expected,  wm 

November  22 — The  Bowery  and  the  East  I  Ol&  Dances  lOr  Teachers.  soon  take  action  relative  to  acquiring 

Side.     December  6 — Greenwich  Village.       In  the  gymnasium  of  Public  School  some  more  modem  craft. 
December  13 — From  Fourteenth  Street  to  No.    119,    on    133d   Street,    about  fifty  ^         ^u  •     m        i- 

Harlem.     December  20 — Upper  Manhat-  teachers  belonging  to  some  of  the  classes  i*rOWtn  in  CieanlllieSf • 

tan.    The  lectures  are  illustrated.  in    athletics    organized     by    the    Girls'       A  woman  much  interested  in  ednci- 

_,,      --  ^*     ,    ^u  .  ^.        A  Branch    of    the    Public  School  Athletic  tional  matters  and  versed  in  the  edn- 

The  Young  Mens  Christian  Associa-  League,  met  recently  and  went  thru  a  cational  methods  of  many  countries  ra- 
tion as  part  of  its  educational  campaign  number  of  folk  dances  under  the  direction  cently  visited  one  of  the  new  NewYoik 
m  New  York  City,  has  opened  a  course  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal.  schools  situated  on  the  East  Side.    The 

m  Business  Management.  The  purpose  The  members  of  this  class  came  from  change  most  noticeable  in  the  past  lix 
of  the  course  is  to  furnish  some  executive  schools  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  yeare  appeared  to  her  to  be  in  cleanlt- 
trainmg  to  men  who  may  be  called  to  the  and  the  Bronx.  ness: 

control  of  any  business  enterprise,  large  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  "My  first  impulse  to-day,  as  I  passed  a 
or  small.  The  work  will  be  under  the  and  those  who  attended  were  pleased  chUd  in  the  hallwas  to  put  my  arm  about 
direction  of  M.  W.  Montgomenr,  of  the  with  the  work  and  with  the  fine  exeroise  her  and  draw  her  close  to  me.  resting  h* 
hbranr  bureau,  aiid  ;vnll  be  conducted  a  The  teachers  are  not  cheek    against   mine,"    she   said.^'Six 

the  Association  s  building.  No.  320  West  the  only  ones  who  will  benefit  by  this  years  ago  my  impulse  would  have  been 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  undertaking,  for  they  have  promised  to  to  stand  away  from  her,  and  it  would 

Frederick  A.  Goetze  has  been  elected  by  form  classes  among  the  girls  of  their  re-  not  have  been  because  I  loved  the  child 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  Dean  spective  schools,  teaching  them  the  dances,  less,  but  because  I  love  cleanliness  more^ 
of  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  Profes-  ^^  speaking  of  the  work.  Miss  Bur-  I  fear.  Now  the  child  and  cleanlineB 
sor  Hutton  retired  from  this  position  in  chenal  said:  "These  dances  have  been  have  met,  have  become  acquainted,  and 
July,  1905,  and  since  that  time  Prof,  taught  to  some  children  on  the  East  Side  probably  are  growing  to  be  fast  frienda." 
George  F.  Sever,  has  temporarily  filled  wit^  great  success.     Last  term  we  held  r-     j      *•        i?  •      .• 

the  position.   Mr.  Goetze  has  been  Super-  mter-class    contests    for    dancing.     We  UraauatlOn  JL^xaminatlODS. 

intendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  for  are  trying  to  get  trophies  for  iiiter-class  The  "MaxweU  Examinations,"  for 
the  past  seven  years.  He  will  be  sue-  cont^ts  in  athletics  for  each  school  this  graduation  from  the  New  York  h^ 
ceeded  in  this  position  by  his  assistant,  y^f!^'        i  i.        ,  •    ^  schools,  will  be  hdd  again  in  Janoaiy, 

Henry  Lee  Norris.  These  changes  will  .  Other  claMes  have  been  oiganized,  one  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  State 
go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  January.  J^r  the  middle  section  of  Manhattan,  in  Examinations  Board  to  take  charge  of 

rvu    .         t  ^  A'    ^        f  .u    T.  TET'..  ^L  ^^^^itt   Chnton    High    School,    at  the  matter  before  the  graduation  M 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  DeWitt  Fifty-ninth   Street  and   Tenth  Avenue,   next  June. 
Clinton  High  School  is  announced  for  and  one  for  the  lower  section  of  Manhat-       The  Board's  sub-committee   which  k 
December  18.     The  Committee  on  BuUd-  tan  in  Public  School  No.  44,  Hubert  and  composed  of  President  Butier  of  Cohun- 
ings,  thru  its  chairman,  Mr.  Adams,  will  CoUisten  Streets.  bia  Univeraity,  chairman:    City  Supe^ 

torn  the  building  over  to  the  Board  of  j^^W  Lccture  CoufSCS.  intendent  Maxwell,  and  Associate  State 

dS"  offidais  h^XromS  to  ^^^^^  ^  number  of  the  shorter  coui^es  of  the  Superintendent    Goodwin.    wiU   re«hj 

D?^£o1S,Xmv  Butler  of  C?^^^        ^'^  ^^""^^  provided  by  the  New  York  «1!^«»^^  ^"^  the  other  members  rf 

s^iv^e!^^^^^^^^^  gne^iij^rss^^^    s^i^o^?^w*£th'rA^ 

fo^r'j^ofca^^^n^^iTC^^^^^  ±^w^l^^^^^  £To!^^'   ^'^   '"^"^   """^  ' 

oreh^tra  and  chonis  of  the  school!^  ^X^nf  i£^  "^.'l^^  ^ed  for  rtna.rv.torv  nf  M™c 

The  High  School  Teachers*  Association  November  will  be  one  of  six  lectures  on  ^.^onscrvaiory  OI  nusiC. 

of  New  York  City  has  decided  to  urge  the  physical  geography,  by  Prof.  William  The  supplementary  entrance  examinaj 
Board  of  Education  to  make  the  position  Libbey,  of  Princeton,  to  be  given  on  tions  of  the  National  Conservatory  <j 
of  first  assistant  a  point  for  salary  advance.  Satordays  at  the  Museum  of  Natoral  His-  Music  of  America,  47  West  Twenty-fifth 
This  decision  was  reached  at  the  first  ^^yi  a  course  of  six  on  "Representa-  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  held  oa 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  this  year,  ti^^  English  Writers,"  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Mondajr.  November  19. 

Jackson,  of  Columbia,  at  the  Educational       Wassily  Safonoff.  who  has  been  cb- 

Professor  Ruff,  of  the  City  College,  Alliance,  East  Broadway  and  Jefferson  gaged  by  the  New  York  Philhannoaie 
recentiy  spoke  before  the  Classical  Club  Street,  on  Mondays,  and  a  course  of  sim-  Society  to  conduct  its  concerts  for  the 
of  the  Normal  College  on  one  of  the  most  ilar  length  by  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  of  next  three  yean,  .is  the  director  of  tita 
interesting  phases  of  historic  sociology —  Columbia,  on  ''Great  Writers  of  Modem  Artistic  Faculty.  Other  memben  » 
The  Life  and  Position  of  Women  in  France,"  on  Thursdays,  at  Public  School  the  faculty  are  Adele  MaigulieB.  E^B?* 
Ancient  Rome.  No.  46.  Dufriche,  Heniy  T.  Findk^  Chanes  Bot 
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Id  LichtenbeR;.  Leo  Schuls, 
r,  and  S.  Camillo  EngeL 
ervatoiy  is  to  be  congratu- 
aecuring  such  a  competent 
it  commences  its  twenty- 
of  work.  M.  Safonoff  was 
rector  of  the  Moscow  Con- 

d  Girls  Give  a  Play. 

lomores  of  Barnard  Colle^ 

BKnted   their  class  pla^  m 

f  Theater.    A  large  audience 

ntirely  of  students  greeted 

nance    enthusiastically,    and 

many   curtain   calls.    The 

•h  the  amateur  actresses  had 

their   efforts    was    Pinero's 

farce,  "The  Amazons." 

sr   of   performers    had    won 

it  vear^  Freshman  play,  and 

witli  such  a  welcome  as  is 

irded  to  returning  theatrical 

in  Teacher's  Salary  Suit 

Uate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
m  York  has  handed  down  a 
^nfirming  an  interlocutary 
istaining  a  demurer  entered 
urd  of  Education  in  a  suit 
inst  the  Board  by  Miss  Sarah 


Buckbee's   salary    as 

■8  reduced  from   $2,750  to 

minimum  salary   provided 

h^  grade,  and  her  suit  was 

0  secure  the  balance  which 

1  of  the  decision  rendered 
the  Board  of  Education  has 
o  exercise  its  discretion  from 
i,  in  fixing  the  compensation 

of  the  Board,  limited  only 
ision  in  regard  to  minimum 

sion  involves  thirty-seven 
sra  who  had  assigned  their 
isB  Buckbee. 


New  Books  lor  Schools. 

UTERATURE  AND  LIFE  IN  SCHOOL 

By  J^Roa  Golbt.  $t.2S  act.  PMtpiM 

The  tiUfis  of  the  five  chapters  of  this  book  are:  A  Plea  for  Literature  in  Sdiool;  lit- 
erature and  the  First  Four  Years  of  School  Life;  Literature  and  the  Second  Four  Years  of 
School  Life;  Methods  of  Handling  Literature  in  School;  Literature  and  Life  after  the  Ele- 
mentary Years. 

QUBNTIN  DURWARD 
By  Sir  Wai;ter  Scorr.    Edited  by  L.  M.  Hunger.    Illustrated.  Riverside  Uttiature  Series. 

Ho  i6s-    (Quadruple  Number.)    Paper,  50  cents,  net;  doth.  60  cents,  net.    Postpaid. 

This  edition  is  dengned  for  school  use.  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Oommittee  of 
Ten,  who  have  nlaced  Uiis  book  upon  the  reading  list  for  college  entrance  for  1900-1909. 
Recognizing  that  Scott  of  all  people  would  have  rd>elled  at  havmg  his  romances  served  up 
as  text  books.  Miss  Munger.  of  the  Berkdey  Street  School,  Cambridge,  has  made  her  explana- 
tory notes  as  brief  as  possible:  and  her  suggestive  notes  are  designed,  not  to  exhaust  the 
flavor  of  the  story,  but  to  c^  the  pui^'s  attention  to  interesting  points  of  nlot.  setting, 
and  character  study,  and  to  thooe  qualities  which  made  Scott  a  great  story-teller. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FABLES  AND  FOLK  STORIES 

Caiosen  and  rewritten  by  Horace  £.  Scuddkr.    Hew  School  Edition.    Illustrated.    12mo. 

50  cents,  net.    Postpaid. 

A  number  of  attractive  drawings  add  fresh  interest  to  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Scudder's 
"Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Storie8/^--a  collection  which  has  long  been  a  favorite  chUdren's 
classic  at  home  and  in  school.  The  book  is  printed  from  new  plates,  the  type  is  larger  than 
in  previous  editions,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  stories  is  now  such  that  thooe  with  the 
simplest  vocabulary  come  first.  Fifty-six  of  the  most  popular  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  are 
here  retained.  The  selection  and  arrangement  follow  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Morss.  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Medford.  Mass.,  whose  Judgment  in  the  matter  of  read- 
ing for  children  is  widely  sought. 

TRUE  BIRD  STORIES  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOKS 

By  OuvB  Thornb  Millbb.    With  8  illustrations  and  colored  frontispiece  by  Louis  Agassis 
Fuertes.   Square  12nio.    School  Edition.    60  cents,  net.    PostiMd. 
Among  the  birds  whose  doings  are  described  are  the  Goldfinch,  the  Blue  Jay,  the  Thrush, 

the  Robin,  the  CSiewink,  the  Oriole,  the  Sparrow,  the  SwaUow,  the  Crow,  the  Mockingbird, 

and  the  Dove. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  children  of  fram  about  the  sixth  grade  upward,  and  should  be 

made  accessible  to  them  in  every  school  and  home. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS  AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS 

By  Abbob  Fabwbll  Bbown.    Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.    School  Edition.    50  cents. 

net.    Postpaid. 

Miss  Brown  has  connected  many  anecdotes  and  incidents  in  the  legendary  lives  of  saints 
among  birds  and  beasts,  and  woven  them  into  seventeen  stories  which  cannot  fall  to  be  inter- 
esting to  children.  In  point  of  manner  they  are  original;  the  legends  which  form  their 
ground-work  have  been  expanded  with  much  skill,  and  they  are  told  in  good  "story-telling" 
style.    The  illustrations  are  done  in  a  very  happy  manner,  and  add  great  interest  to  the  text. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFUN  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAOO 


AL  SCHOOL  CLl/H  E7>iriOJ^ 

Ten  armors  copm^of  ihm  School  Ctuh  BdMon  of  •igbipaim*  in  a  ^HngU  pticKogm  aitio  one 

Cname  t»ttl  be  ^enf  at  the  rate  of  30  eent^  each  for  tt^enty  t^eeKf.    Larger  elub^  of  any 
^  ^ime  or  for  a  longer  pertod  at  the  same  rate,  one  and  one^haff  center  a  copy  per  t^eeK. 


Our  Times 


A  MODEL  NEWSPAPER 


No.  14 


DECEMBER  I,  1906 


School  aub  Bdltle* 
Tea  er  BMire  Copies— 20  weeks— 30c.  < 


The  question  whether  there  is  news  enough  or  not  does  not  determine  the  size 
be  daily  newspapers.  The  logic  of  this  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  argue  that 
lose  much  time  each  day  unless  we  learn  to  separate  real  news  from  wasteful 
ip  and  worthy  reading  from  trash. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  School  Club  Edition  of  Our  Times  to  compress  the 
news  of  the  week  into  eight  pages,  omitting  all  advertising  and  extraneous 
ter,  and  give  to  our  students  of  current  events  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
be  history  of  our  times  in  the  form  of  a  model  newspaper. 


START  YOU  by  sendins  FREE  enough  copies  of  a  single  issue  for  each  pupil  of  the  Qramniar 
Grade,  with  circular,  "  How  to  Teach  Current  Events  in  Public  Schools." 


3ARNES  &    COMPANY,  11-15  East  24ili  Street,  NEW  TOSK 
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New  Intermediate  School. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, together  with  the  Committee  on 
Elementary  Schools,  has  completed 
plans  for  oi^ganizinff  an  intermediate 
school  for  girls  at  Public  School  No.  159, 
119th  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  The 
school  is  to  be  started  in  February,  when 
the  Training  School  for  Teachers,  which 
now  occupies  the  building,  shall  have 
moved  to  its  new  quarters. 

The  school  will  comprise  about  twenty 
classes,  formed  from  girls  of  the  highest 
four  grades  of  four  neighboring  schools. 

As  the  building  has  more  rooms  than 
will  be  needed  for  the  intermediate  school, 
the  remainder  will  be  devoted  to  the  use 
of  primary  classes. 

New  York  State  Science  Teach- 
ers Association. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Science  Teachers  Association 
will  be  held  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  December 
26  and  27,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday  Afternoon. — Dean  James 
E.  Russell;  Dr.  Kelly,  Ethical  Culture 
School,  ''Are  High  School  Courses  in 
Science  Adapted  to  the  Needs  of  Ado- 
lescents?"; W.  M.  Bennett,  West  High 
S|chool,  Rochester,  "Some  Demonstra- 
tions in  Refraction  and  Dispersion  of 
Light";  Prof.  Minchen,  University  of 
Rochester,  Demonstration,  "The  Prin- 
ciple of  Interference  and  Its  Applica- 
tions"; Henry  R.  Linville,  DeWitt  Clmton 
High  School,  New  York  City,  "Biology  as 
Method  and  as  Science  m  Secondary 
Schools";  Dr.  Grace  C.  Cooley,  Newark 
Hieh  School^  "The  High  School  Biologist 
and  the  Citizen  of  To-morrow";   Jennie 


T.  Martine,  Central  High  School,  Buffalo, 
"Field  Work  in  Physical  Geography"; 
W.  H.  Platzer,  High  School,  Pou^h- 
keepsie,  "The  Value  of  the  Inductive 
Study  of  Relief  Forms  in  Field  Work"; 
Professor  Gale,  Univereity  of  Rochester, 
"The  Place  of  Transformation  Theory 
in  Geometry";  Professor  Keyser,  Colum- 
bia University,  "Concerning  the  Intro- 
duction of  Modem  Notions  into  the 
Geometry  of  Secondary  Mathematics." 

Wednesday  Evening. — Prof.  D.  E. 
Smith,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, "The  Preparation  of  the  Teacher 
of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools"; 
Prof.  E.  L.  Thomdike,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  "The  Teaching  of 
Science  as  Seen  from  the  Outside." 

Thursday  Forenoon. — Professor  Mann, 
Chicago  University,  "The  New  Move 
for  the  Reform  of  Physics  Teaching  in 
Germany,  France,  and  America";  Prof. 
Sherman  Davis,  Indiana  University, 
"Purpose  of  Science  in  the  Culture  of  the 
Adolescent";  J.  M.  Jameson,  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  "Plant  Physiology  in 
Secondary  Schools";  Professor  Bigelow, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
"Some  Established  Principles  of  Nature 
Study";  Lester  B.  Gary,  High  School, 
Buffalo,  Georee  T.  Hargitt,  High  School, 
Syracuse,  and  James  T.  Peabody,  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City,  "The 
Teaching  of  Biological  Science  in  Some 
of  the  High  Schools  in  New  York  State"; 
Professor  Richardson,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, "The  Study  of  Minerals  and  Rocks 
in  Physical  Geography  in  the  High 
Schoor*;  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  State 
Geologist,  Barachois,  "Bar  and  Tickle"; 
A.  W.  Famham,  Oswego  Normal  School, 
"The  Relation  which  School  Gardens 
may  Bear  to  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Geography";  W.  T.  Morrey,  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City,  "Use  of 


Reference  Books  in  Physical  G< 
by  Pupils  in  the  High  School' 
Hawkes,  Yale  Univereitv,  "St 
Mathematics    from    a    College 

Soint";  C.  B.  Upton,  Horac 
[igh  School,  "What  Equipmen 
High  School  need  for  the  ! 
Teaching  of  Mathematics?":  ] 
Webb,  Stevens  Institute,  "The 
between  High  School  and  Golkf 
ematics." 

Thursday  Afternoon. — ^Profesi 
lock,  Columbia  University,  Det 
tion,  "Optical  Oddities";  Fred: 
Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
stration,  '^Photomicrographs  :  ] 
Davis,  Harvard  Univepsify,  "La 
Exercises  in  Physical  Geognu>h: 
trated;  W.  Betz,  East  High 
Rochester,  "Open  Questions 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Geomei 
T.  Rover,  Central  High  Schod 
delphia,  "The  Necessity  of  Ckm 
tion  of  Mathematical  Associatiox 
E.  O.  Hovey,  American  Mm 
Natural  History,  "West  Indiai 
noes  and  their  Recent  En 
illustrated. 

Thursday  Evening. — Reeeptic 
by  President  Nicholas  Murray  I 

Teachers  of  Science  and  itati 
desiring  to  become  members  oi  t 
ciation    may   communicate    wit 
John    F.    WoodhuU,    Teachers 
Columbia  University,  New  YoA 


New  York  City  has  acquired  t 
of  ground  in  Brooklyn,  which  wil 
for  school  sites.  One  is  situated 
kin  Avenue,  from  Crescent  to  1 
Streets,  and  the  other  at  Van 
Avenue  and  Anthony  Street.  Tl 
were  $21,894  and  $21,400,  res] 
The  purchase  was  approved 
Board  of  Estimate. 


Stepping     Stones 

to 

Womanly  Health 

A  woman '^  health  is  more  precious  than  richeis. 
To  keep  well  and  strong,  there  are  special  reasons 
why  a  wo  man  should  take  extra  care  of  hemelf  at 
times  when  Nature  makes  unusual  demands  upon 
her  strength  and  vitality. 

For  woman's  peculiar  ailments  there  is  no  remedy 
BO  true  and  tried  as 


mi^ 


This  wonderful  medicine  has  been  a  boon  to  women 
for  over  half  a  century.  They  dispel  lassitude,  low 
spirits,  relieve  headache  and  depressioni  operate 
tne  bowels  and  supply  red  corpuscles  to  the  olood, 
Beec ham's  Pills  fortify  and  beautify;  bring  back 
the  appetite,  imnrove  the  digestion,  regulate  the 
functions,  clear  tlie  complexion,  brighten  the  eyes, 
send  the  glow  of  health  to  the  cheeks  and 

Pave  the  Way  to 
Happ'ness 

Sold  Every  where  In  Behcet  T  Oc  and  2Sc 


GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHl 

MARY  KINGWOOD'S  SCH< 

By  Corinoe  Johnson 

This  beautiful  story  takea  up  the  work  of  ti 
mary  room  by  montns,  teUing  what  Misa  Kin 
did  in  each  of  these  months  t-o  make  the  ses 
delightful  and  helpful  one  to  the  children.  The 
is  worth  having  in  one's  own  room  as  a  daily 
ration. 

C  loth.     I  imo.     Si  .  GO . 

THE     CHILD    HOUSEKEEf 

By  Elizabeth  Colson  and  Anna  G.  Chittenden, 
and    Games   with    Music.     Husic    and    Son 
Alice  R,  Baldwin*     Introduction  by  Jacob  k 
Illustrated  by  Alice  Lenore  Upton* 

''I  think  it  has  a  mission  of  far-reaching  goi 
Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

"It  is  so  bappj^p  90  full  of  good  cheer  and  goc 
so  vivid  with  quick  successful  actio n^  that  tt 
me  long  to  be  a  child  again,  and  to  be  taugbt  tt 
such  a  book."— Alice  Morse  Earie. 

xamo.     Cloth.     Si«oo. 
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Four  Yean  of  Agony. 

Whole    Foot    Nothing    But    Proud 

Flesh — Had   to   Use  Crutches — 

"CuTicuRA  Remedies  Best  on 

Earth." 

"In  the  year  1899  the  side  of  my  right 
foot  was  cut  off  from  the  little  toe  down 
to  the  heel,  and  the  physician  who  had' 
chaige  of  me  was  trjang  to  sew  up  the 
side  of  my  foot,  but  with  no  success.  At 
last  my  whole  foot  and  way  up  above  my 
calf  was  nothing  but  proua  flesh.  I  suf- 
fered untold  agonies  tor  four  years,  and 
tried  different  physicians  and  all  kinds  of 
ointments.  I  could  walk  only  with 
crutches.  In  two  weeks  afterwards  I  saw 
a  change  in  my  limb.  Then  I  began  using 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  often  during 
the  day,  and  Kept  it  up  for  seven  months, 
when  my  limb  was  healed  up  just  the 
same  as  if  I  never  had  trouole.  It  is 
eight  months  now  since  I  stopped  using 
Cuticura  Remedies,  the  best  on  God's 
earth.  I  am  working  at  the  present  day, 
after  five  years  of  suffering.  The  cost  of 
Cuticura  Ointment  and  Soap  was  only 
$6,  but  the  doctors*  bills  were  more 
like  $600.  John  M.  Lloyd,  718  S.  Arch 
Ave.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  June  27,  1905." 


Here  and  There. 

The  Principals*  Round  Table,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.,  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions denouncing  simplified  spelling,  and 
uiging  upon  all  mterested  in  educational 
matters  to  fight  against  its  adoption. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Iowa  Teachers'  Association  recently 
held  at  Atlantic,  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interestii^  and  helpful  in 
the  history  of  the  oiganization.  The 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  the 
president,  Supt.  J.  H.  Beveridge,  of  Mis- 
souri Valley.     Other  speakers  were: 

Pres.  H.  H.  Seerley  of  the  SUte  Nor- 
mal School,  Pres.  A.  B.  Storms  of  Iowa 
State  College,  Dr.  E.  A.  Steiner  of  Iowa 
College,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Butler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent John  F.  Higgs. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  will  inaugurate 
a  senes  of  courses  especially  designed 
to  enable  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
to  obtain  regular  Bachelor  degrees  in 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

These  courses  will  practically  consti- 
tute a  new  school,  and  will  duplicate  the 
courses  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  Joys  of  November. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

2U  Third  Ave.»  New  York 


Chemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus^ 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


CTsrrthing  needed  in  the  Laboratory. 
Ulmss  blowing  done  on  the  premisei. 
Ifetalware  Manufacturinf  Depart- 
ment in  the  House. 


UNIVERSmr  SCIOOL  OF  PEDAGOCT 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  Qty 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 


Sei^el's     The  latest  and  best  col- 
SelcCtionS  ^^^^^'^    of    recitations; 
V  NT       1       '"^^^  ^^  them  new,  all 
y^INO.  1       of  them  good. 

I        Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy 
I  Dramatic  Publishing  Company 

I  358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Third    Edition    Now    Ready 


We  have  reformed  the  great  November 

fame,  and  football  players  can  now 
reak  their  bones  humanely,  says  The 
Travel  Magazine^  but  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reforming  the  November  gales. 
The  autumn  wind  is  as  unregenerate 
around  the  Flatiron  Building  to^-day  as 
it  was  around  the  family  clothesline  in 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  boyhood.  No- 
body  has  hung  a  shorn  lamb  on  that  Haiii  Ylirlr  flilfl  MmM  Fltflrlflnil 
gusty  comer.  But  we  in  New  York  "*'■  IPra  gnU  WWi  KHgiailH 
don't  care.  Out  in  the  country  Novem- 
ber brings  a  certain  sadness  with  it; 
the  dead  leaves  swirl,  sometimes  out  of 
the  snray  sky  comes  a  spit  of  snow,  the 
weight  of  coming  winter  rests  on  the 
spint.  But  here  in  town  there  is  a 
recompense.  For  every  fallen  flower, 
blossoms  an  electric  light  bulb  in  an 
amusement  sign.  We  have  returned 
from  Nature  and  the  pleasures  of  solitude 
to  the  pleasures  of  society.  The  last 
rose  of  summer  may  be  fallen  in  the 
garden,  but  it  is  just  being  sung  of  by 
Sembrich. 


THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  York,  Aug.  16, 1906. 

JOY  LINE. 

OPBRATINO  FOUR  LIIVBS  BETWEEN 


First-ClsM  PaMenger.  ExproM  and 

FrolKht  SerTlee. 
BATES    ALWAYS    THE    LOWEST 

BOSTON 

<Tla  Providence  or  Fall  RlTor.) 

FALL  RITEB,  Direct  Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE,  Direct  Steamer. 

BTEBT    WEEK     DAT    AT    5     F.     M. 

BOSTON—Oatslde  Line. 
A  TWBNT7.F0UB  HOUR  SEA  TRIP. 
ETEBT      TUESDAY,     THUBSDAY,     8J 
UBDAY,    6    F.    M. 


Mr.  Pratt 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Author  of  "Cap'n  Eri"  (in  its  ninth 

edition)  and  "Partners 

of  the  Tide." 


Ke»t  aod  Hralth  fer  Mether  and  Child.  . 
Mbs.  Wxifii.ow*B  SooTBiiro  Strup  has  been  oMd 
for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTU- 
1>RH  for  THEIR  OHILDRfiN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PBKKBCT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHILD, SOFTBNB  the  OUMs,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
ODRIH  WIND  OOLlr.  and  is  tbe  b«wt  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  bj  droffffitte  in  erery  pert  of  the 
world.  Be  rare  to  aek  for  "Mrs  Wintlow'a  Soothing 
SrrQp."  And  take  no  other  kind.  TwentT-flre  cente 
a  bottle 


BBIOGEPOBT  Direct. 

For  Freiffht  Only. 
BTEBY    WEEK    DAY    AT    4    P. 


From  Pier*  17  and  IB.  East  RiTer, 

foot  Catharine  St.,  N.  Y. 

Firtt-cla«s  Serrice;  Elecant  Steamers ;  Fine  Cnielac 

For  Information  addreaa 

JOY    STEABASBIP    COMPANY, 

Pier  S7  (New),  B.  R..  New  York. 

Telephone,  SOD  Orchnrd. 


TRANSLATIONS 


-'  Genuinely  amusing.  These  are 
exactly  the  kind  of  foolish  things 
that  a  couple  of  worn-out  business 
men  might  do  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  release  from  care." — N.  Y. 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK*S 

Good  Tjpe-WeU  Printed  — Fine  Paper -Half- 
Leather  Binding  -Gioth  Sides— Price  Redaeed  to 
f  l.fiU.  poeti»aid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


Uteral 
THE    BEST   TRANSLATIONS 

New  GoPTriffbt  Introdnciions— New  Type  — Good 
Paper  -Well  Bonnd— Oonvenient  for  the  Pocket— 
Price,  postpaid,  ftu  cents  each. 


SlS/SToiJ"  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.  Phila. 


Illustrated  with  frontispiece,  $1.00 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
Tastly  more  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is 
reflected  in  the  equipment  of  the  commer- 
cial  schools. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Neur  York  and  Everynvhcrc 


orated    Taleum 

TOILET 
POWDERiT] 


OUTDOOR  CHILDREN 

are  lirsilchy  cliLUlrc'Ts.  Semi  Hiern  into  thtMiin"]!  ?iir,  tiijt 
d  1 1  111  iieicL^^n  Ih>  |;i.Totf^ct  ihtfir  Uitle  hands  uiid  fjift'A 
tntm  thtt  pvliif  111  ch.iiti^{)lnf  and  rhafLuic  wblcli  wtjifer 
a.v\4  Dutiloor  npnHji  tiifiU  t  ou  teode^  bkkiA.  The  l«A 
prtitctlion  is  the'  rtdjly  use  of 

MP  M  KT  P|VI*C    BORATeD  TALCUM 
Ci^l'H  i::!^    D    TOILET   POWDER 
Ptit  Hf  In  noo-rcfl liable  hoxifm  fi>r  year  prtiltetion* 
H   "W  run  111  "a  fiice  l»  on  Ibo  the  c<»v«r,  ti'a  p-tiulue. 
*Jiat>  a  cuamulf^^  of  pnrHjp    PeUjhtful  after  abaif - 
luBr      Fiold  everj-where*   or   bi  mall  si  ct». 


hnmpt«>  fret* 

Gerh^d  Meaoen  Co. 


Newartf  N.J. 


NOW  READY 
The  Latest  Book  on  Teaching  Composition 

Composition  in  the  Elementary  School 

By  JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  Pd.  D^  Dutrict  Superintenaent  of  Scbuols,  la  tfa«  City  ol  New  Yarlc 

THIS  new  book  presents  the  science  and  art  of  composi- 
tion in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
analyze  composition  as  a  mental  process  and  as  a  form 
of  art,  in  order,  by  such  analysis,  to  relate  the  subject  to 
other  modes  of  expression,  and  to  find  the  data  necessary 
for  the  formulation  of  principles  which  govern  the  aim  and 
method  of  teaching  the  art  to  children. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  "  psychology  of  composition,'* 
the  ''aim  of  composition,"  "method  in  composition,'*  "forms 
of  composition,"  "the  correction  of  com  positions,"  etc. 
There  is  also  a  complete  plan  or  order  of  exercises  comprising 
work  for  an  entire  eight-year  course;  and  a  corresponding 
chapter  of  children's  compositions,  illustrating  the  various 
exercises  called  for  by  the  plan.  There  is  a  fine  collectiou 
of  exercises  for  dictation,  classified  by  grades.  In  short, 
while  the  book  contains  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  composition  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  complete 
practical  manual  for  the  teacher  ever  published. 

12mo.       Cloth,  $1,00 

A.  S.  BARNELS  ^31  COMPANY  ■  -  NEW  YORK 
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.•.ti:!«!i:iV 


NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


BAKER'S  ACTION  PRIMER,  25  Ceats 
For  Flrsl  Year 

This  iiitli"  imfVk  is  lii45»"4  im  tht-  i<li*:i  I  hut  rliildn  n  Invr  art  ion,  and  li-arn  miwt 
rupiilly  thrituirh  Un-ir  ehij?:*'ri  14^!  ivilu-.'i.  Many  ^f  !h'' acMtmH  nvcntiimiil  ran  \*t* 
lnrfMrmi'i!  In  ih*^  ibiss-nntnj,  tJms  adtlinj!  ri  yj si  !ii  rhf  niujint'  U-^^iin.  Tht* 
lutrr  It'iEsnns  tHin.«iL<it  luruj-ly  ui  nurs'Tv  rhym*>v  ami  jMM-try  familkir  l^i  th<'  rliiliL 


FOX'S  INDIAN  PRIMER^  25  Cents 

For  Flr^sl  Year 

111  This  .-upjili'inrntnry  na"ii-r  -h  i-  h.LS^-  Im*m  ih^nihin!  iivc  lyp'-^  m*'  !'iiiiai> 
w  Jyis*' hisinry  is  tkf  sfn'i'Uil  inNh  »;'  s-  thjjiln  r..  Th(  ir  fomi.  -hi-hi  r,  iSjiThin^j 
numiii  T^.  anii  rvi.-4TrjrTJ.<  [mvt*  h*  vn    i'ri"-i'fjtrfj  tri  sinfy    rtrrri,  ih*    Uf--  of  a   tittl 


Jnviian  I'hiUl  Utw^  >i-*'<i  ii>  a  iirit*r  Ui  <sM^h  Inslanvr.     Wiih  *wh  1*ss<»ti  i-^  a  %n»rv  'u!.*-r  fnitn  ^^>m^ 

^  '      Di:PARTVreNT  OF 
BUTTON'S  LITTLE  STORIES  OF  FRANCE.  40  Ce^ts        ^^iSg^™**' 

For  Third  Year 

In  this  >M»ok  is  pr^-^f  rui'd  a  si  rii-s  of  shiru'S  ifinr^hinn  u]H)n  the  rhiif  nnil  m^n^-  ttiJi  r^,-.*infi:  f«s  in  iluMtMcpi  j  rr-.i,,^' 
from  l^mt!  uiro  unnl  iii-<la>,  'Hn  y  j^mviili'  nut  only  il*'Ii-hifiil  r-M^uuf,  hu'  aU^  u^^  MfiilrivUuMliti^if  f  nrii  ih  '"^i:r'fei*,k'irtiEp/^ 
vitwi'ii  in  tht'  liuht  uf  ;  hi  j*a^1.  Som*-  i>f  I  hi-  f  am  mis  niakiTs  iif  hi^^iiiry  "Ah+'Tn  tI^i  Im-rk  i*  lis  ahtiuffliil^Ei>AW  D,  &A  *1^  ^r"^ 
thf  S>htjn;    Charli-niau'rn  :    Huiund;    Uu  CSm-j^^'lin;    Th*  Maid  of  (.Jrl*an<:    ninr\  nf  \nvam-:    Itilj' 1i' j^i^i^^^  ^fNJViB^^^^^ 

HOLDER'S  HALF  HOURS  WITH  FISHES,  REPTILES,  AND  BiKOS,  60  Cenis 

For  Filth  Year 

In  this  book  ct*rtain  fnrms  of  animal  life  havp  bt*i'n  pr4»sHnt<*d  nn  broaii  linos  divf^ii>d  of  trrhniralJtif^R.  and  at 


it^p  suppWmentt'd  by  explanaton-  iUust rations.     Tht*  viTuTX  hjus  hrtn  t^:uh-  t** 

to  inHudt*  inten^3tir\(C  fa***^  and  incidents  known  pprwon- 

ally  to  tht*  writtT.     Fi.vh*^.  ivptiU'H.  and  birdR  an*-  rach 

taken  up  at  some  lenj^th,  the  chief  clasHf^  b^-inR  d«»scrihi'd 

and  thHr  (T«*r»**ral  formation,  characttTlatiea,  and  habits 

clearly  pointed  out. 


almost  ev^Tv 
<frnl(  all   Hry  and    unimfKirtant   deiarli?^  and 


0   1        ••^J 


THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY'S 
Supplementary  Reading  for  Element* 
ary  Schools  at  present  consbts  of  1 76 
volumes,  but  this  list  is  constantly 
being  added  to.  These  books  are  interesting 
in  contents  and  attractive  In  appearance  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  profusely  iiluatrated. 
They  embrace  the  subjects  generally  recog- 
nized by  educators  to  be  those  best  adapted 
for  children's  reading.  An  illustrated  de- 
scriptive catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher 
on  application. 


'■'a; 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


fTNCINNATI 

DALLAS 


CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 


TWO  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  OWN 


The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching 

By  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  President  of  Frank- 
lin College. 


The  School  and  Its  Life 

By  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  formerly  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Cloth 


Gilt  Top 


190  pages 


$1.25 


Cloth 


Gilt  Top 


266  pages 


$1.25 


A  book  that  throws  a  n<*w  li^ht  on  educational  prin- 
ciples and  problems.  F^minently  practical,  wholly 
untechnical,  and  thorouj^hly  convincmg.  Each  chap- 
ter contains  a  fund  of  information  supj;€»stively  pre- 
sented. The  psychological  side  of  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  luminous  way,  in  the  chapters  on  "Mem- 
ory," 'Attention,"  **  Habit,"  and  "The  Physical 
Bisis,"  etc.  The  practical  topics,  like  "The  Stimulus 
of  Success."  "The  Training  of  Young  Children," 
"The  Significance  of  the  Second  Dentition,"  and 
"The  Pedagogy  of  Youth,"  embody  the  re.sults  of  a 
ripe  and  varied  experience  which  must  win  attention 
to  the  author's  convictions  and  conclusions,  promi- 
nent among  which  is  his  estimate  of  the  worth  f^f 
study  as  a  discipline  and  the  value  of  drill  work  a.s'a 
means   to   mental,   moral,   and   physical  development. 


A  fresh  and  authoritative  discussion  of  some  of  the 
most  vital  questions  that  arise  in  the  system  of  the 
school  and  in  the  administration  of  the  system.  These 
questions  the  author  looks  at  from  aU  sides — with 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  with  reference  to 
the  aims  and  difficultit»s  of  the  teacher,  from  the  view- 
points of  superintendent  and  superv'isor  and  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  parent.  The  various 
elements  of  school  life,  its  ideals,  its  morale,  its  conven- 
tions, and  its  occupations,  are  dealt  with  in  turn.  The 
author's  thesis  Is  that  School  is  Life;  that  the  character 
of  this  life  determines  education;  that  the  aim  of  the 
school  should  be  to  place  the  children  in  a  sane  and 
wholesome  atmosphere,  free  from  all  Yalse  and  arti- 
ficial standards  and  incentives. 


Both  published  within  the  last  twelve  months  and  already 
adopted  by  six  State  Reading  Circles,  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  and  prij^ed  by  hundreds  of  teachers,  everywhere. 


•■C 


silver,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


These   New   Books   deserve  your  attention: 

CLASSICS  OLD  AND  NEW,  bv  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, are  now  ready  in  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers  (Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  in  prepa- 
ration). They  constitute  the  latest,  sanest,  and  most  attractive  Readers,  in  text  and  illustrations, 
now  issued. 

In  gradation  these  books  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Beginning  early  in  the  First  Reader  good 
literature  distinguishes  the  series.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  selections  are  real  literature,  they  are 
interesting  and  inspiring.  The  illustrations  are  of  especial  excellence  and  value — many  in  color. 
Brief  sketches  of  the  authors  quoted  are  given  in  language  adapted  to  the  grade  of  the  book,  to  be 
read  by  the  pupil.    Prices,  25,  30,  35,  40  cents.     Write  us  for  sample  pages. 

MAURY'S  NEW  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY  is  received  with  remarkable  favor.  It  evidently  meets 
the  modem  demand  for  a  practical  course  in  geography.  It  treats  physiography  with  clearness.  It  has 
exceptionally  helpful  pictorial  illustrations  and  explanations.  It  gives  the  pupil  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world's  great  productive  and  commercial  industries.  It  has  hundreds  of  industrial 
pictures  -  photographs  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Beneath  these  it  places  clear  descriptive 
text,  a  rich  array  of  instructive  pictures.    Maps  are  of  present  accuracy.     Write  for  sample  pages. 


UNIVERSITY   PUBUSHING   COMPANY 

27-29  West  Tlventy-Tliird  Street,  New  York 
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FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

A  list  of  books  admirably  suited  for  Christmas  Gifts,  offering  the  best  reading  in  the  world  for  children 
of  all  ages,  in  two  editions,  one  primarily  intended  for  schools,  the  other  for  homes  and  libraries. 


School  Ed'n 

Library  Ed*n 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes 

$0.20 

$0.30 

Rab  and  His  Friends 

.20 

.30 

So-Fat  and  Mew-Mew 

.20 

.30 

Crib  and  Fly 

.20 

.30 

Jackanapes 

Story  of  a  Short  Life 

Goo<y  Two  Shoes 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.30 

Three  Fairy  Tales 

.20 

.30 

King  of  the  Golden  River 

.20 

.30 

Story  of  a  Donkey 

.20 

.30 

Six  Nursery  Classics 

.20 

.30 

Tales  from  Munchausen 

.20 

.30 

Child  Life  in  Japan 

.20 

.40 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not 

.20 

.40 

Chapters  on  Animals 

.25 

.40 

Adventures  of  Ulysses 

.25 

.40 

Siege  of  Leyden 

Old  World  Wonder  Stories 

.20 

.40 

.20 

.40 

Sophie 

Tales  of  Mother  Goose 

.20 

.40 

.20 

.40 

History  of  the  Robins 
The  Wonderful  Chair 

.20 

.40 

.30 

.50 

Fridtjof  Nansen 

.30 

.60 

Every  Day  Life  in  the  Colonies 

.35 

Favorite  Greek  Myths 

.50 

School  Ed'n 

Library  Ed'n 

Undine 

$0.35 

$0.50 

Gulliver's  Travels 

.30 

.50 

Dolph  Heyliger 

.25 

.60 

The  Crofton  Boys 

.25 

.50 

The  Little  Lame  Prince 

.30 

.50 

Nureery  Rhymes 

.30 

.50 

Dorcas,  The  Indian  Boy 

.35 

.50 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring 

.25 

.50 

Comedy  of  Errors 

.25 

.50 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

.25 

.50 

The  Tempest 

.25 

.50 

The  Winter's  Tale 

.25 

.50 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 

.40 

.75 

Alice  and  Tom 

.40 

.75 

Robinson  Crusoe 

.60 

.75 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

.50 

.75 

Silas  Mamer 

.35 

.75 

True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts  .40 

.75 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

.40 

.75 

Typee 

.45 

.75 

Ivanhoe 

.60 

.75 

American  Indians 

.45 

.75 

Strange  Peoples 

.40 

.75 

Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred 
^^ Years  Ago 

.36 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 
120  BoYMTON  St. 


NEW  YORK 
225  Fourth  Ave. 


CHICAGO 
378  Wabash  Ave. 


LONDON 
15  York  St. 


Mary 
Kingwood's 

OCllOOl  Corinne  Johnson 


THIS  beautiful  story  of  the  everj-day 
life  of  the  primary  teacher  in  her 
schoolroom  was  first  published  in  Teachers 
Magazine,  It  was  so  greatly  enjoyed  by 
teachers  and  proved  so  helpful,  because 
of  its  eminently  practical  suggestions, 
that  the  publishers  issued  it  in  book  form. 
It  takes  up  the  work  of  the  primary  room 
by  months,  telling  what  Miss  Kingwood 
did  in  each  of  these  months  to  make  the 
season  a  delightful  and  helpful  one  to  the 
children.  The  story  of  how  she  and  her 
little  folks  grew  as  the  months  advanced 
is  a  charming  one.  It  has  its  pathetic 
touches  and  its  humorous  touches,  but  the 
key-note  of  it  all  is  a  sweet  thoughtful- 
ness  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
childhood.  The  book  is  worth  having  in 
one's  own  room  as  a  daily  inspiration. 
Ck>th.    12mo.    $1.00. 

Send  Jot  our  new  complete  catalog 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

11.15  East  24th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


NATION  AND  STATE 

A    Text'Vook  on   Cibil  Qobemment 

By  GEORGE  MORRIS  PHILIPS.  Ph.  D. 

P  LA  N . —It  is  not  a  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  government. 
It  is  a  text-book  which  the  average  pupil  who  is  ready  to  take 
up  this  subject  can  understand  and  study  to  the  satisfaction  of 
himself  and  his  teacher.  It  includes  just  the  points  that  you 
would  put  into  such  a  book  and  omits  just  what  you  would  omit. 

S I Z  E. — It  is  not  too  big.  Nothing  essential  is  omitted,  but  a  reason- 
able size-limit  is  secured  by  the  omission  of  non-essentials  and 
by  unusual  simplicity  and  clearness  of  statement. 

M  AKE-U  P.— This  book  contains  206  pages,  divided  into  twenty- 
six  chapters,  which  are  sub-divided  into  topics  briefly  treated 
in  separate  paragraphs.  Differences  of  importance  are  clearly 
indicated  by  differences  in  type.  The  print  is  good.  The 
binding  is  in  cloth  with  gold  letter,  and  is  attractive  and  sub- 
stantial. There  are  fine,  full-page,  suitable  and  interesting 
illustrations. 

Christopher  Sower  Co.,  Publishers 

614  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 
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SOME    OF    LITTLE,    BROWN    d    CO/S    NEW    BOOKS 


Throngk  flie  Cates  § f  flie  Neflierlaiids 


By  MARY  E.  WALLER 


literary  By-Palhs  in  OM  Eufllaid 


Bt  henry  C.  SHELLEY 

A  fWdnttinK  account  of  s  picturesque  country  and  people,  by  '  This   historic   volume   includes   fresh   material   and    delightful 

the  gifted  author  of  "The  Wood-Carver  of  Lympus."    With  24     personal  impressions  derived  from  visits  to  the  homes  of  famous 
photogravure  plates.    8vo.,  in  box,  $3.00  net.  '  English  authors.    With  124  illustrations.    8vo.,  in  box,  SS.OO'net. 

The  Wanders  af  flie  Calarada  Desert  (Sanfliem  Calif amia) 

Br  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES.  Author  of  "Thb  Old  MiseiONS  of  California,"  etc. 
A  graphic  deKription  of  the  Oolorado  Desert  region  in  Southern  California,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  canyons  and  life,  wth  its  eventful 
history-  recalled.    With  33  full-page  plates  and  over  300  pen  and  ink  sketches.    2  voIr.,  8vo.,  in  box.  $5.00  net;  postage  additional. 

Handbook  of  Polar  Discoveries 

By  general  A.  W.  GREELY 
An  authoritative,  up-to-date  resume  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
exploration  from  the  earliest  times.     With  12  mapa  and  bibliography. 
12mo..  $1.50. 


Mars  and  Its  Mystery 


The  SOver  Crown 

Another  book  of  exquisite  fables  for  old 
and  young  by  Laura  E.  Richardr.  the 
author  of  ^'The  Golden  Windows."     $1.25. 

Janet :  ler  Winter  In  Quebec 

Another  delightful  story  for  older  girls 
by  Anna  Chapin  Rat,  author  of  the 
•'Teddy"  books.  Illustrated  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens.     $1.50. 

Brenda's  Ward 

MartlBe,  a  bright  Western  girl,  is  the 
heroine  of  this  new  "Brenda''^  story,  by 
Helen  Leah  Reed.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  Sheaf  of  Sttries 

A  collection  of  12  short  stories  by  Susan 
CoouDOE.  the  favorite  author  of  "The 
Katy  Did"  books.     Illustrated.  $1.25. 

In  Eastern  Wonderlands 

A  story  by  Charlotte  C.  Gibson  of  a 
real  trip  made  around  the  world  by  three 
children. 


X'Hl*' 

DRAGON  PAINTER 

By  MARY   McNEIL  FENOLLOSA 

(Sidney  McCall) 
A  fresh  and  original  Japanese  love 
story  by  the  author  of  *The  Breath 
of  the  Gods,"  and  "Truth  Dexter." 
Superbly  illustrated,  $1.50. 


By  EDWARD  8.  MORSE- 
A  study  of  the  planet  Mars  and  the  conditions  thereon.     "The 
best  book  for  the  general  reader  that  has  been  written." — Springfield 
Republican.     Fully  illustrated,  $2.00  net. 

Long  Ago  In  fireeee 

Classic  fable  and  romance  retold  by 
Edmund  J.  Carpenter  for  youug  people. 
Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Pelham  and  lis  Friend  Urn 

A  wholesome,  exciting  story  for  boys,  by 
Allen  French,  with  its  plot  centered 
around  a  mill  strike.     Illustrated,  $1.25. 


Starling  In  Ufe 


What  each  calling  offers  ambitious  boys. 
A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  of  a  voca- 
tion by  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr..  assisted 
by  nearly  100  representative  men  in  all 
walks  of  life.     Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 

Hie  Bireh-Tree  Fairy  Bool( 

The  best  book  of  fairy  romance  and  sim- 

gle  folk  tales,  carefully  edited  for  home  use 
y  Clifton  Johnson,  who  edited  **The 
Oak -Tree  Fairy  Book."  Profusely  illus- 
trated by  WUlard  Bronte.     $1.75. 


Nancy  Intledge 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Katharine 
Pyle.  Nancy,  a  captivating  little  heroine. 
wiU  delight  all  children  of  dght.     $1.75. 

Ready  flie  Reliable 

A  new  dog  story  by  Lily  F.  Wessel- 
hobft,  author  of  "Jack,  the  Fire  Dog." 
and  other  animal  stories.     Illustrated .  $1 .50. 

Boy  Blue  and  Us  Friends 

Simple  stories  with  Mother  Goose  charac- 
ters for  little  folk,  by  E.  A.  and  M.  F. 
Blaisdrll.    Profusely  illustrated.  60  cents. 


iH.Ni.he4  LITTLE,  BROWN  d  CO.,  254  Washington  Street,  BOSTON  Hoiic£rcJ55or«e 


Thanksgiving 


and 


are  two  holidays  when  we  think  particularly  of  the  children  and  provide  them 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life.    There  is  nothing  more  appropriate  or  useful  than 

DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE    PENCILS 

for  daily  use  either  in  the  school  or  home.    Let  us  know  where  you  teach  and 

samples  will  be  sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  will  mention  this  publication.     You 

will  be  suiprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  a  pencil  is  made  that  is  exactly 

fitted  for  the  work  in  the  schools  under  YOUR  charge. 

Joseph  Dixon   Crucible   Company  l^j^y 


ScRiBNER's  New  Text  Books 


King's  Concrete  Geographies 

Elementary  Geography,  65  cents  Advanced  Geography,  $1.25 

By  Charles  P.  King,  Master  of  Dearborn  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  great  aim  of  this  series  is  to  interest  children  in  geography,  which  the  books  successfully  do  by  presenting 
the  subject  concretely,  rather  than  abstractly — the  what  first,  the  why  afterward.  So  vivid  and  natural  is  the  text 
that  it  can  be  learned  and  remembered  simply  by  residing  it. 

English  Composition,  $1.00 

By  Hammond  Lamont,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Pormerly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Brown  University 

The  training  of  the  author  has  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  text-book  adapted  in  every  way  to  teach  pupils  the 
art  of  writing  good  American  English,  such  as  men  and  women  in  actual  life  are  expected  to  use. 

Essays  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  75  cents 

Selected  and  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale 

A  selection  of  essays  by  Stevenson,  ranking  among  his  masterpieces  and  revealing  particularly  clearly  his  per- 
sonality, opinions,  and  philosophy.  The  introduction  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  and  the  notes  contain 
simple  explanations  of  allusions  in  the  text  for  more  extended  literary  comment 

Child's  Calendar  Beautiful,  $1.00 

Arranged  by  R.  Katherlne  Beeson,  Prinolpal  Centennial  Scliool,  Lafayette,  Indiana 

A  collection  arranged  by  months  of  over  two  hundred  poems  and  prose  selections  to  be  memorized  by  children, 
covering  the  entire  elementary  school  period,  grades  1-8. 

The  Robin  Reader,  35  cents 

By  Mfainie  T.  Vamey  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 

A  new  fiiBt  reader  containing  original  material  as  worked  out  by  the  author  in  the  public  schools  of  JfinnnapoBs 
and  Boston.    Beautifully  illustrated  by  appropriate  drawings  in  color. 

The  German  Universities 

By  Priedrlch  Paulsen.    Transited  by  P.  ThiUy  and  W.  W.  Ehiirattg  "" 

"Such  a  volume  as  this,  so  rich  both  in  information  and  suggestion,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reeommendsd  1s9 
the  attention  of  American  faculties  and  students." — The  OtUlook, 

"Scarcely  a  page  of  this  book  is  without  valuable  statements  and  suggestions  concerning  educatJoiL**  lletlin 
Herald.  $3.00  net.    PostiMdd.  tSJS 

The  Philippine  Experiences  of  an  American  Teachor 

By  WUUam  B.  Freer 


"He  is  an  alert  observer  and  a  vivid  narrator  and  presents  the  Filipino  in  his  true  aspect  mora  < 
than  any  other  writer  has  yet  shown  him." — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

"It  throws  a  new  and  highly  interesting  light  on  conditions  in  the  islands." — Chicago  Daily  Nmm, 

Illustrated.    $1.50  net    Postpnid,  tttt- 
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OssiAN  Lang,  Editor. 

Reverence  and  Intolerance. 


No.  19 


If  there  is  one  virtue  more  than  any  other  in 
which  American  youth  are  lacking  it  is  reverence, 
that  spirit  which  is  grateful  for  the  things  the  past 
has  wrought,  and  respectful  to  those  who  have 
shared  in  the  building  of  that  which  is.  Fortunately 
most  of  them  outgrow  this  lack.  Comparatively  few 
remain  so  saturated  with  cynical  self-sufficiency  as 
to  carry  with  them  to  old  age  the  feeling  of  "We 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  was  bom  witii  us." 

Nevertheless,  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to  the 
cultivation  of  reverence — ^rational  reverence — ^with- 
out it  there  can  be  but  little  human  progress;  with- 
out it  an  individual  can  never  attain  to  any  degree 
of  that  contentment  which  is  essential  to  happi- 
ness. The  prudent  educator  will  labor  to  have 
every  one  of  his  pupils  realize  something  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  reverence  which  in  its  fruits  is  genuine 
patriotism,  practical  humanitarianism,  and  con- 
structive idealism. 

Where  reverence  is  lacking,  intolerance  with  its 
slimy  brood  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  Intol- 
erance leads  logically  to  murder.  The  assassination 
of  Professor  Rossi  was  caused  by  an  individual  de- 
humanized by  intolerance.  The  newspapers  have 
it  that  the  murder  was  planned  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  become  fully  conscious  of  our  responsibility 
for  the  stranger  within  our  gates. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  remember  that  hatred  is  not 
conquered  by  hatred,  nor  intolerance  by  intoler- 


ance, which  is  but  another  name  for  the  same 
thing.  To  call  the  murderer  an  anarchist  because 
he  professes  anarchy  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  account 
for  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Charles  the  Ninth  by 
calling  him  a  Christian  king.  There  would  be  less 
bravado  if  the  murderer  be  called  by  his  right  name. 
Martyrdom  has  attractions  for  many  people.  Perora- 
tions against  "anarchists"  are  a  fatal  mistake. 
Call  murder,  murder;  call  cowardliness,  coward- 
liness; call  hatred,  hatred — ^and  treat  them  all  as 
the  foul  offspring  of  intolerance,  which  they  are, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  the  world. 

Seeing  evil  in  its  true  garb  is  the  first  step  towards 
extirpating  it.    Light  is  the  ^reat  reformer. 

How  lack  of  reverence  leads  to  intolerance  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  a  sermon  by  Rabbi  Kraus- 
kopf  of  Philadelphia.  In  a  series  of  sophistic  state- 
ments he  contended  against  the  President's  right 
to  issue  a  Thank^ving  proclamation.  He  pre- 
tended to  see  in  it  a  menace  to  religious  liberty.  It 
is  evident  thruout  that  Dr.  Krauskopf  is  lacking 
in  the  liberal  spirit  which  is  an  essential  ingredient 
of  true  Americanism.  He  either  has  not  or  pre- 
tends not  to  have  respect  for  an  established  Ameri- 
can custom,  and  by  his  utterances  he  feeds  irreverence, 
which  is  the  arch  foe  of  our  democratic  institutions. 
He  and  his  people  have  special  reasons  for  joining 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  good  that  has  been  wrought  upon  the  f  oimda- 
tion  of  democracy  laid  in  the  New  England  colonies. 
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He  and  his  people  are  sharing  in  the  rich  fruits  that 
have  grown  from  the  soil  bought  with  much  priva- 
tion and  suffering.  If,  as  he  says,  people  go  to 
football  games  rather  than  to  church,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  in  that  condition  a  text  for  a  ser- 
mon wholly  different  from  the  one  he  saw  fit  to 
deliver  himself  of. 

U  Rabbi  Krauskopf  will  hold  in  his  synagog  no 
service  on  the  day  universally  observed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  he  merely 
reveals  himself  as  lacking  in  reverence  for  an  estab- 
lished national  institution  to  which  no  reasonable 
American  can  see  the  slightest  objection.  But 
when  he  tries  to  explain  his  irreverence  as  the  act 
of  one  jealous  for  the  preservation  of  religious 
liberty,  he  presents  an  example  of  the  very  intol- 
erance against  which  we  must  constantly  guard  to 
preserve  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions 
from  corrosion.  "Free  thought"  is  frequently  the 
mask  which  conceals  the  most  dangerous  forms  of 
intolerance. 

Let  the  Thanksgiving  Day  remind  us  of  our  duty 
as  educators  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  reverence. 
The  core  of  it  is  gratitude — gratitude  for  the  bless- 


ings that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past — 
gratitude  particularly  for  the  good  wrought  for 
humanity  under  the  glorious  banner  of  our  Republic. 


L 


Appreciation. 

Last  June  The  School  Journal  published  an 
"Appreciation"  number.  The  suggestion  was  offered 
that  a  day  should  be  set  apart  each  year  which 
would  offer  pupils  and  their  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression 

to  their  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  their  teachers, 
past  and  present.  March 
15  has  been  suggested  as 
the  most  appropriate  date 
for  this  Appreciation  Day. 
Two  Thanksgiving  days  a 

J  ear  are  none  too  many. 
n  November  let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  full  fruit. 
In  March  let  us  think  of 
those  who  sowed  the 
harvest. 

The  Appreciation  Day 
idea  need  only  be  sug- 
gested to  win  approval. 
In  the  near  future  there 
will  be  published  in  these 
pages  programs  and  sug- 
gestions for  celebrating 
the  day.    The  words  of 

Ipreciation  printed  in 
e  summer  number  of 
Tbe  School  Journal  in 
honor  of  the  former 
teachers  of  well-known 
teachers  of  the  present 
revealed  the  possibilities 
of  the  idea. 

Teachers  as  a  class  are 
more  in  need  of  encour- 

jement  than  workers  in 

Imost  any  other  sphere 
of  labor.  The  happy 
heart  of  the  teacher  of 
little  children  is  an  im- 
portant educational  factor 
which  nothing  else  can 
supply.  The  community 
that  honors  its  teachers 
perceptibly  adds  consid- 
erably to  its  educational 
assets.    An  annual  Appre- 


ciation Day  affords  at  least  occasion  for  words  of 
encouragement. 

Every  one  of  us  needs  to  have  it  impressed  upon 
him  that  it  is  well  that  we  should  tell  others  the 
good  thoughts  we  think  of  them,  in  plain,  unreserved, 
cordial  words  and  acts,  while  they  are  yet  in  the 
flesh .  Obituary  encomiums  are  but  a  poor  surrogate 
for  the  word  of  cheer  to  the  living. 

In  the  present  number  is  printed  a  report  of  an 
appreciation  meeting  held  in  honor  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunter,  former  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Normal  College.  Other  tributes  to  this  beloved 
teacher  will  be  presented  at  a  later  time.  He  has 
honestly  earned  every  good  word  that  is  said  of 
him.  His  life  is  representative  of  the  many  lives 
that  are  quietly  spent  in  the  upbuilding  of  American 
education.  It  is  well  with  the  people  that  honors 
its  educators. 

The  Brooklyn  Way. 

Brooklyn  teachers  have  a  way  of  doing  things 
that  has  given  their  borough  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  cities  most  sought  by  ambitious  teachers. 
The  spirit  that  prevails  among  the  teachers  has 
always  been  an  excellent  one.  Consolidation  witii 
other  boroughs  in  the  greater  city  of  New  York  has 
worked  but  little  modification.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  has  expanded  the  name  of  City  of  Churches 
to  City  of  Schools  and  Churches. 

Before  Brooklyn  lost  its  existence  as  a  separate 
city,  she  was  noted  for  the  individuality  of  her 
schools  and  the  remarkable  fraternity  of  feeling 
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among  all  who  were  identified  with  the  public  educa- 
tional system,  including  members  of  the  School 
Board.  The  Brooklyn  school  dinners  were  famous 
thruout  the  country.  The  feeling  they  represented 
has  happily  not  died  out  since  consolidation,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  unique  invitation  printed  on  this 
page.  There  is  to  be  a  good-bye  dinner  given  to 
H.  F.  Towle,  who  was  recently  elected  principal  of 
the  Curtis  High  School  on  Staten  Iskmd.  What 
is  even  more  pleasant  to  record  is  the  fact  that 
among  the  men  especially  prominent  in  giving  the 
dinner  are  those  who  were  the  most  active  candidates 
for  the  position  to  which  Mr.  Towle  was  elected. 
Mav  the  jBrooklyn  spirit  never  lose  its  genial  warmth 
and  may  it  spread  over  the  whole  land! 


A  Medical  Point  of  View. 

Dr.  N.  K.  Foster  has  written  a  vigorous  protest, 
in  the  August  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  California,  against  the  harm  done  each  year  to 
school  children  thru  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  teachers  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  children  in  their  charge.  He  lays 
stress  upon  the  evil  results  of  neglecting  even 
slight  physical  weaknesses,  and  overworking  chil- 
dren of  naturally  nervous  temperament. 

As  the  only  way  in  which  these  evils  may  be  over- 
come, Dr.  Foster  says,  "the  medical  inspectors 
should  be  a  part  of  our  school  organization." 


position.  A  protest  made  by  them  against  being 
forced  to  give  religious  instruction  which  did  not 
accord  with  their  own  convictions  was  inunediately 
granted  by  the  Government.  The  teachers,  to 
their  chagrin,  discovered  that  they  had  been  docked 
for  the  time  usuallv  devoted  to  this  part  of  their 
duties.  Switzerland  believes  in  perfect  religious 
liberty  but  not  in  paying  for  services  which  it  does 
not  receive. 

The  teachers  then  b^^  to  give  a  very  perfunc- 
tory kind  of  religious  instruction,  which  was  of 
course  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  every  one  con- 
cerned. The  Government  has  settled  the  whole 
matter  bv  allowing  those  who  feel  that  they  cannot 
indorse  the  religious  teachings  given  in  the  schools, 
to  devote  the  time  formerly  employed  in  this  manner 
to  other  work. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  continue  his  educational  work.  Dr. 
Mayo,  who  is  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  has  been 
spending  the  sununer  in  New  England.    This  is 

Eracticsdly  the  first  vacation  he  has  taken  in  twenty- 
ve  years.  Of  his  long  and  useful  life,  sixty-one 
years  have  been  spent  in  professional  and  public 
service. 


Teaching  Religion  in  Switzerland. 

School  teachers  of  the  Canton  Vaud,  in  Switzer- 
land, recently  found  themselves  in  an  uncomfortable 


Of  the  half  million  dollar  fund  recently  raised  by 
Oberlin  College,  $100,000  was  an  anonymous  gift 
from  Boston,  and  is  to  be  devoted  to  increasing  the 
salaries  of  professors.  Twenty-four  professors  are 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  $200  each  annually  by 
this  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the  College. 
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There  is  a  movement  on 
foot  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
secure  a  teacher  who  can 
speak  sufficient  Chinese  to 
conduct  a  class  for  the 
young  Chinamen  of  that 
city.  The  object  is  to  teach 
the  pupils  enough  English 
to  enable  them  to  pursue 
courses  in  the  r^^ular 
schools,  which  many  desire 
to  do. 


The  present  number  is 
largely  given  to  illustrated 
notes  of  this  year's  holida^ir 
books.  In  publishing  this 
roecial  number  The  School 
Journal  is  following  out 
an  established  custom.  The 
hearty  support  accorded  it 
by  the  publishers  testifies 
to  the  value  placed  upon 
this  annual  feature.  The 
announcements  in  the  ad- 
vertising pages,  together 
with  the  editonal  notes,  form 
a  very  comprehensive  list  of 
the  newest  books  that  are 
well  suited  for  Christmas 
gifts  and  for  school  libraries. 
Readers  are  advised  to  send 
for  catalogs.  One  chief  prob- 
lem with  every  teacher  is  to 
interest  young  and  old  people 
in  the  reading  of  good  books. 
Thru  its  book  review  pages 
The  School  Journal  seeks 
to  aid  teachers  and  libra- 
rians to  dioose  aright. 
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New  York  Normal  College  Alumnae's  Tribute  to 

Dr.  Hunten 


In  June  last,  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  president  of  the  Normal  College,  retired. 
On  the  evening  of  October  29,  the  Associate  Alum- 
nae, at  their  reunion,  claimed  him  as  their  guest 
of  honor.  Past  and  present  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  representatives  of  other  colleges, 
and  a  great  host  of  the  Alumnae  crowded  the  floor 
and  gafleries  of  the  college  chapel.  The  great  hall 
was  gay  with  flowers  and  autumn  leaves,  while 
conspicuous  upon  the  stage  were  a  number  of 
-'Hunter's  boys" — graduates  of  old  school  No.  35. 
Of  this  school  Dr.  Hunter  was  principal  for  many 
years. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Beach,  president  of  the  Alumnae, 
presided,  standing  under  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Dr.  Hunter  recently  painted  by  Samuel  J.  Woolf. 
This  portrait  was  publicly  shown  for  the  first  time 
at  this  meeting.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  college  by  the 
Alumnae. 

An  address  of  greeting  by  Miss  Beach  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading  of  a  number  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumnae  in  reference  to  Dr.  Hunter's  retire- 
ment. These  noted  his  fifty-seven  years  of  dis- 
tinguished school  service  in  behalf  of  education 
and  stated  ''that  his  influence  for  good  has  radiated 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  institution  over  which 
he  has  presided,  and  that  his  personality  has  stood 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  our  great  city  for  an 
ardent  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  womanhood, 
tempered  by  a  large  patience  in  waiting  upon  the 
public  will." 

Prof.  Joseph  A.  Gillet,  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  College,  reviewed  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  recent  perfection  of  the  curriculimi, 
which  now  offers  a  four  year's  high  school  course, 
followed  by  three  years  of  college  training.  "I 
hope,"  said  he,  -'that  the  Alumnae  will  never  see 
the  College  lose  its  autonomy  or  the  name  with 
which  it  has  so  long  been  identified." 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Wilmer,  chairman  of  the 
Normal  College  executive  committee,  spoke  of  his 
experience  in  visiting  class-rooms  into  which  Normal 
College  girls  had  gone  as  teachers.  -'Wherever  I 
went,"  he  said,  "I  found  the  spirit  of  the  president 
of  the  College  appearing  in  the  work  of  the  graduate 
— that  same  kmdness  to  children,  that  same  pro- 
fession^ enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  duty." 

Mr.  Lewis  Sayre  Burchard,  president  of  the 
Thomas  Hunter  Association — a  society  made  of 
graduates  of  old  public  school  No.  35^— made  an 
informal  address  which  kept  the  audience  laughing 
and  applauding  for  half  an  hour.  The  sight  of  the 
spare  locks  of  the  "old  grads"  of  No.  35  in  front 
of   him  led  the  speaker  to  some  reminicences  and 

Eersonal  references  which  tickled  his  feminine 
earers,  but  made  the  hairless  heads  before  him 
grow  pink  with  self-consciousness.  "As  I  look  at 
these  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Burchard,  "I  feel  with 
them,  antedeluvian — pre-glacial — geologic.  They 
seem  to  date  from  the  age  that  knew  the  diminutive 
four-toed  horse.  When  I  look  upon  the  recent 
graduate  of  the  Normal  College,  one  by  comparison 
a  dainty,  fleet-footed,  satin-skinned  Arabian  courser, 
I  realize  how  undeveloped,  how  primitive  we  are. 
But  if  I  feel  old  at  such  a  sight,  now  old  must  Dr. 
Hunter  feel?  This  group  of  smooth  and  shining 
polls  before  me,  set  in  such  a  delightful  parterre 
of  aigrettes  and  pompadours,  makes  it  appear  that 
some  absent-minded  Dodo  has  here  in  a  fair  garden 
of  posies  left  a  setting  of  her  eggs." 

Mr.  Burchard  then  read  what  he  called  a  "Chan- 
son du  Chasseur,"  written  to  be  sung  at  the  1905 


"Hunter  Dinner,"  and,  he  added,  "with  the  swell 
pedal  down."    The  last  stanzas  follow: 

St.  Nicholas,  patron  of  boy  knickerbockers, 

Once  called  St.  Patrick:    "Pat,  send  me  a  man. 

None  of  your  dry-as-dust  old  knuckle-knockere. 

But  one  that  can  govern  without  a  rattan." 

A  true  son  of  Erin,  his  ways  were  endearin'. 

Do  ye  mind  his  rich  voice  and  his  glossy  black  curk? 

Sure,  the  head  on  his  shoulders  would  charm  all  beholdm. 

No  wonder  he  left  us  to  govern  the  giiis! 

So  "dear  Doctor  Hunter/'  as  President  Hunter, 

Each  day  doth  confront  a  whole  army  of  girls. 

(His  lordship  embraces  some  thousands  of  girls.) 

Our  model  of  manhood,  how  finely  he  ruled  usl 

That  keen,  bright,  blue  eye — that  black  Gorrine  (?)  mane. 

For  the  battle  of  life  how  superbly  he  schooled  usl 

How  gladly  to-night  we're  his  pupils  again! 

Rally,  "McClellan  Grays,"  once  more  around  him; 

Cheer  him  victorious  from  fifty  years'  fight 

Time  has  but  grappled  him,  never  has  downed  him; 

His  eye  is  as  keen  tho  the  mane  has  grown  white 

As  the  snow  of  December. — Our  "One  Honor  If  ember" 

God  bless  the  November  that  brings  him  to-night! 

Dear  Mother  Manhatta — may  blessings  rest  on  herl— 

Ne'er  found  finer  captain  to  marshal  her  sons. 

To  school  them  in  chivalry,  courage,  and  honor. 

Behind  such  a  leader,  men  die  at  the  guns. 

So,  up  with  your  glasses,  and  drink  of  them  deep,  boys! 

Hit  her  up  351 — a  magnificent  noise! 

Make  that  good  gray  head  ring,  when  it  sinks  late  to 

sleep,  boys, 
With  the  thundering  cheer  from  the  hearts  of  his  boys! 
Cheer,  cheer  for  Tom  Hunter! — dear,  doubl&<iear  Hunter 
Long  reign  Thomas  Hunter,  the  King  of  your  boys! 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Finley,  president  of  the 
City  College,  who  was  unexpectedly  detained  in 
the  West,  Mr.  Tifft,  late  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  spoke  for  the  City  College  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  said:  -'I  know  of  nothbg 
rd  rather  be  than  a  successful  leader  of  men. 
But  there  is  something  more  difficult  than  that, 
and  Dr.  Hunter  has  done  that  thing.  He  has  been 
a  successful  leader  of  women.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  beneficient  influence  he  has  exercised  thm 
thousands  of  teachers  upon  a  vast  multitude  of 
children,  one  is  justified  m  saying  that  the  wdfare 
of  our  city  rests  more  upon  his  work  than  upon  that 
of  any  other  one  man.  Thousands  of  boyB  and 
girls  have  had  their  character  molded  b^  him. 
His  influence  will  continue  thru  a  g^ieratum  yet 
to  come." 

The  Hon.  J.  Edward  Simmons,  for  many  yean  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  presidents,  followed.  Efe  said: 
"I  have  seen  the  College  grow  from  infamv  to 
maturity,  from  a  normal  school  to  a  college  in  evoy 
sense  of  the  word.  Among  the  sweetest  memoriBB 
I  have,  is  the  work  it  was  mine  to  do  on  bdialf  of 
the  College,  and  among  my  sweetest  friendahipB  is 
that  which  exists  between  your  president  emeritus 
and  myself." 

Mr.  Alrick  H.  Man,  of  the  executive  CQUunittee 
of  the  College,  in  making  the  last  address,  refened 
to  the  cheerful  and  optimistic  spirit  of  Dr.  Hunter. 
Said  he:  ''His  is  a  most  lovable  character,  kecai- 
eyed  and  far  sighted;  he  is  an  executive  who  knom 
how  to  smooth  out  difficulties  with  a  touch.  His 
sound  judgment  leads  him  to  such  just  condusions, 
that  others  are  bound  to  see  them  as  right.  This 
is  the  secret  of  his  success.    He  is  always  right." 

A  song,  "Until  the  Shore  was  Won,"  written  for 
the  reunion  by  Miss  Jeannette  S.  Sewell,  of  the  class 
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of  '93,  and  set  to  mxisic  by  Professor  Fleck,  of  the 
College,  was  sung  by  Mr.  Louis  Haslanger.  The 
lines  are  a  s)anpathetic  tribute  to  Dr.  Hunter. 
Certain  of  them  follow: 

The  tide  doth  ebb.     It  waa  a  tide  with  strength 

To  cleave  the  sea 
And  set  its  burden  on  a  rock  at  length, 

Clear,  high,  and  free. 
Let  us  remember  how  the  tide  pressed  on 
Chanting  its  creed,  until  the  shore  was  won. 

And  now  it  cast  upon  the  Tocks  a  pearl, 

At  close  of  day. 
The  tide  is  ebbing  and  the  waters  curl 

In  quiet  play.  ' 

Let  us  remember  now  the  tide  pressed  on 
Chanting  its  creed,  until  the  shore  was  won. 

Ride  on,  O  tide,  with  purple  all  about, 

We  here  shall  dwell, 
And  near  the  gift  you  brought  stand  looking  out 

God  speed!     Farewell! 
Let  us  remember  how  the  tide  pressed  on 
Chanting  its  creed,  until  the  shore  was  won. 

The  program  was  closed  by  the  Alumnae  song, 
"The  Ivy  Leaf,"  written  by  Miss  Helen  Gray  Cone, 
of  the  College  faculty.  Before  it  was  sung  Miasp 
Cone  read  the  striking  lines  which  follow.  These 
were  written  for  the  occasion  and  are  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Hunter — her  friend  and  preceptor. 

DEAR  CAPTAIN  OF  OUR  STAUNCH  OLD  SHIP. 

I. 
Whom  are  we  met  to  praise? 
Soldier  of  many  battles,  or  singer  of  lovely  lays? 
Or  shaper  of  soaring  spires,  that  lift  our  souls  to  the  sky? 
Or  buuder  of  strong  sea-towers,  that  flash  when  the  sea 

birds  fly? 
Nay,  but  the  Teacher,  the  Teacher!   Is  he  not  all  and  more? 
Who  wakes  the  song  m  the  spirit,  who  lifts  a  light  from  the 

shore? 
Who  heartens  youth  for  the  battle  with  a  bugle  that  echoes 

far. 
Who  sets  in  the  midst  of  the  city  the  spire  that  points  to  a  star! 

IL 
Him  are  we  met  to  praise. 
Remembering  all  our  ardors  of  old  days. 
Our  winged  days,  that  still  shine  out  amon^ 
The  crowding  memories;    was  he  not  our  fnend? 
He  understands  us,  for  he,  too,  was  young. 
And  shall  be  to  the  end! 

What  man  grows  old,  with  warm  romance  aglow, 
A  rosy  Are,  on  his  heart's  hearthstone  still. 
Faith  fresh  as  long  ago 
In  vital  good  triumphant  over  ill. 
Brave  hopes  and  dreams?    Ah,  no. 
He  grows  not  old,  nor  ever  will! 
So  being  young. 

He  spake  with  ub  in  our  own  tongue. 
And  set  us  with  Godspeed  upon  our  ways; 
And  now  in  long  procession,  one  gni'eat  guild. 
With  that  rekindled  ardor  nlled. 
We  come  and  speak  his  praise. 

in. 

How  far,  how  far  bevond 

The  limits  of  our  well-loved  hall 

Could  that  procession  stretch,  might  we  see  all. 

As  at  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand! 

From  some  young  soldier  of  the  sixties,  spurred 

To  splendid  charge  and  sacrificial  fall 

By  the  inspiring  echo  of  his  word. 

To  the  last  girl  of  Nineteen-six  who  goes 

To  face  dark  ignorance  and  want  and  sin, 

More  subtle  and  less  noble  foes, 

In  that  dim  daily  battle  hard  to  win — 

All  his,  all  his — whate'er  their  field,  their  fates. 

Behold,  his  children  praise  him  in  the  city  gates! 

IV. 
Here  in  this  place — his  place — 
Shall  not  his  praises  leap  upon  the  lip. 
Dear  Captain  of  our  staunch  old  ship 
So  bravely  brought  to  port  thru  every  storm? 
Here  shall  his  presence  dwell — the  well-known  form 
Martial-erect,  tne  kind  familiar  face, 
The  blue  eye's  laughter,  and  the  crowning  grace 
Of  curling  silver  hair; 
Here  shall  his  presence  dwell 
Held  by  affection's  potent  spell, 
A  gracious  wraith,  filling  his  vacant  chair. 
Here  in  this  place — his  place — 
He  breathed  good-will  to  every  creed  and  race, 
And  pressed  the  simple  virtues  home,  and  taught 


The  love  of  little  children  and  the  poor; 
Here  in  this  place,  be  sure. 
The  goodly  unseen  works  his  spirit  wrought 
Being  of  the  spirit,  shall  evermore  endure. 

V. 
Dear  Captain  of  our  staunch  old  ship. 
So  proualy  brought  to  port  thru  every  storm! 
Now  let  the  prayer  leap  warm 
On  eveiy  loyal  hp, 
"God  bless  the  staunch  old  ship. 

And  bring  her  safe  to  port,  whate'er  the  coming  storm, 
Tho  her  good  Captain  rest 
In  sunny  harbor,  as  seems  best!" 
All  golden  be  his  days. 
Mild  suns  slow-moving  to  the  peaceful  west. 
Amber  October  hours,  fragrant  with  all  men's  praisel 

The  Hunter  Boys, 

Dr.  Hunter  was  at  one  time  the  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  35,  which  became  famous  as  a  boys 
school  for  the  number  of  distinguished  men  drawn 
from  its  graduates.  The  Thomas  Hunter  Asso- 
ciation keeps  warm  the  memories  of  the  davs  in 
old  35.  Its  annual  dinners  are  events  looked  fw- 
ward  to  with  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure  by  the 
Hunter  boys,  not  a  few  of  whom  occupy  positions 
of  prominence  in  the  councils  of  the  city,  state,  and 
nation.  Here  is  part  of  a  song  that  was  written  for 
last  year's  dinner;  it  reveals  something  of  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  that  keeps  the  hearts  of 
the  graduates  of  35  young  in  the  common  love  for 
the  teacher  of  their  boyhood  days: 

The  Thomas  Hunter  Association 

Of  Grammar  School  No.  35. 
Ninth  Annual  Dinner. 
FEAST  SONG  FOR  THE  HUNTER  TRIBE. 
(Air:  "Tammany.") 

I. 
In  the  woods  of  Mannahatta,  many  years  ago. 
All  the  Indian  boys  were  hunters  with  the  spear  and  bow; 
Now  all  Hunter  Boys  are  Indians,  Indians  big  and  strong. 
As  they  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  they  sing  this  little  song. 

(Pass   the   pipe   along.) 

Chorus: 
Hunter  Boys!     Hunter  Boys! 
Pass  the  fire-water  'round; 
Let  your  feast-dance  beat  the  ground. 

Hunter  Boys!     Hunter  Boys! 
Injin!     Injin!     Me  big  Injin!     Hunter  Boys! 

II. 
Six  and   thirty  hundred   moons  have   rolled   their  couree 

around; 
Squaw,  papoose,  and  brave  have  found  the  Happy  Hunting 

Ground; 
But  the  Hunter  boys  are  Indians  very  much  alive; 
Tho  we  date  from  1850,  we're  all  35. 

(That's  why  we  survive.) 

Chorus: 
Scalp-locks  may  be  turning  gray; 
Hearts  grow  younger  every  day. 
35!     AU  alive! 
Hihoo!     Wahoo!     Hihoo!     Wahoo!     35! 

III. 
'Cross  the  water  came  the  mighty  Sachem  of  our  host, 
Up  all!     Toss  your  tomahawto  for  him  we  honor  most! 
Darkly  curled  he  came  to  lead  ub  like  the  buffalo. 
Sits  he  now  above  our  feasting  bearded  like  the  snow. 

(Chief  of  Long-sgo.) 

Chorus: 
Never  die!     Never  die! 
Long  as  mem'ry  holds  her  sway 
You  can  never  pass  away. 

Never  die!     Never  die! 
Hunter!     Hunter!     Good  Tom  Hunter,  never  die! 

IV. 

Orators  are  bursting  with  their  load  of  eloquence; 
Henry  Clay  and  Cicero  will  soon  seem  thirty  cents. 
May  the  lively  Injins  of  the  Hunter  Tribe  survive 
To  whoop  it  up  for  Hunter  aye,  and  good  old  35! 


Chorub: 

35!     35! 
Scalp-locks  may  be  turning  eray. 
Hearts  grow  younger  every  day. 

35!     35! 
Hihoo!     Wahoo!     Hihoo!     Wahool 


(Till  1955!) 


35! 
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Christmas  Greens. 

By  Maud  Elma  Kingsley,  Maine. 


The  "Christmas  Greens"  with  which  churches 
and  dwellings  are  dressed  at  Christmas-tide  play 
an  important  part  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  the 
season. 

In  ancient  times — in  those  days  when  the  peace 
and  good-will  which  our  holy  anniversary  empha- 
sizes were  instilled  into  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
celebration  of  th  heathen  Saturnalia — the  temples 
and  private  houses  of  the  Romans  were  adorned 
with  evergreens.  Earlier  still,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  history,  the  wicker  huts  of  the  ancient 
Britons  were  hung  with  evergreen  garlands  during 
the  great  winter  festival  held  in  honor  of  their  pagan 
deities.  When  Christ  was  bom,  and  Christian 
nations  began  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  His 
tirth,  they  borrowed  many  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  pagan  festivals,  and  adopted  the  cus- 
tom of  decorating  with  garlands — a  custom  which 
gradually  became  incorporated  with  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  and  took  on  a  new  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance. A  quaint  old  writer  thus  spiritualizes 
the  practice  of  Christmas  decorations: 

So  our  churches  and  houses,  decked  with  bayes,  and  rose- 
mary, and  holly,  and  ivy,  and  other  plants  which  are  always 
green  winter  and  summer,  signify  and  put  us  in  mind  of  His 
Deity,  that  the  child  that  now  was  bom  of  God  and  man,  who 
should  spring  up  like  a  tender  plant,  should  always  be  green 
and  flourishing,  and  live  for  evermore. 

A  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of 
December,  1765,  in  an  article  on  the  custom  of 
adorning  churches  with  evergreens,  says: 

Those  branches  and  boughs  of  evergreens  with  which  our 
churches  and  houses  are  adorned,  whose  gay  appearance  and 
perpetual  verdure  in  that  dead  season  of  the  year  when  all 
nature  looks  comfortless,  dark,  and  dreary,  and  when  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  world  has  lost  its  honors  do  agreeably 
charm  the  unwearied  beholder,  and  make  a  very  suitable 
appendage  to  the  universal  joy  which  always  attends  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  holy  festival  of  Christmas. 

"Christmas  Greens,"  properly  speaking,  are  holly, 
rosemary,  ivy,  bay,  or  laurel,  and  mistletoe — the 
evergreen  shrubs  of  the  north  of  Europe — to  which 
we  add,  appropriately,  the  ground  pine  and  trailing 
^'evergreen"  of  our  own  forests.    In  an  eighteenth 
century  poem  entitled  "Trivia,"  in  which  the  author 
describes  the  sights  seen  during  a  walk  thru  the 
streets  of  London,  these  greens  are  enumerated: 
When  Rosemary  and  Bays,  the  poet's  crown, 
Are  bawled  in  frequent  cries  thru  all  the  town; 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, 
Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year. 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  the  temples  strow, 
With  Laurel  green,  and  sacred  Mistletoe. 

The  Rosemary,  which  denoted  rejoicing,  is  un- 
familiar to  us;  but  the  others  we  know  well;  and 
holly  means  Christmas  the  world  over.  It  is  easily 
the  favorite  of  all  the  Christmas  greens,  both  from 
its  great  beauty  and  from  the  associations  which 
cluster  around  its  glossy  leaves  and  glowing  berries. 
It  is  in  itself  emblematic  of  the  season;  and  it  is 
said  that  its  name  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
branches  and  berries  in  church  decorations,  from 
which  use  the  tree  was  called  the  "Holy  Tree." 
Our  poetry  is  filled  with  praises  cf  the  holly.  One 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Christmas  poetry  extant 
reads  quaintly  as  follows: 

Here  comes  holly  that  is  so  gent, 
To  please  all  men  is  his  intent. 

AUelujah. 
Whosoever  against  holly  do  cry. 
In  a  rope  shall  be  hung  full  high. 

Allelujah. 


Whosoever  against  holly  do  sing. 
He  may  weep  and  his  hands  wring. 

Allelujah. 

In  ancient  Britain,  the  Druids,  a  few  days  before 
their  winter  festival,  used  to  send  around  to  the 
people  sprigs  of  holly.  "Tho  intended  as  a  peace 
offering,  they  were  really  a  reminder  to  deck  their 
dwellings  with  evergreens,  so  that  the  sylvan  spirits 
might  repair  to  them,  and  in  this  way  shelter  their 
inmates  from  frost  and  wintry  blasts,  until  the  milder 
season  of  spring  had  renewed  the  natural  foliage." 
Centuries  have  passed  away,  and  of  the  Druids  and 
their  religion  there  is  nothing  left,  save  a  pile  of 
moss-grown  stones  on  the  spot  once  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices;  but  the  holly  still 
brings  a  message  of  peace  and  good-will  and  fills 
the  dreary  months  of  winter  with  the  spirit  of 
Christmas. 

Between  the  ivy  and  the  holly  there  existed,  in 
the  early  days,  a  strong  rivalry;  but  the  ivy,  hav- 
ing anciently  been  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  employed 
in  the  orgies  celebrated  m  honor  of  the  god  of  wine; 
was  never  universally  used  for  church  decorations. 
The  rival  claims  of  the  two  shrubs  are  set  forth  most 
pleasingly  in  the  following  carol,  written  in  praise 
of  the  holly,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Holly  has  berries  as  red  as  any  rose, 

They  foster  the  hunters,  keep  them  from  the  doo.* 

Ivy  hath  berries  as  black  as  any  sloe; 

There  come  the  oule  and  ete  hym  as  she  goo. 

Holly  hath  birds,  a  full  fayre  flock, 

The  Nyghtyngale,  the  Poppynge,  the  gentle  Laverock. 

Good  Ivyl     What  birdies  hast  thou? 

None  but  the  owlets  that  crye,  *How!  How!' 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  arraignment  of  the 
ivy,  we  find  an  old  carol  written  in  its  praise: 

Ivy  is  soft  and  meek  of  speech. 
Against  all  bale  she  is  bliss. 
Well  is  he  that  her  may  reach. 
Ivy  is  green  with  colors  bright. 
Of  all  trees  best  she  is. 
And  that  I  prove  will  now  be  right. 
Ivy  beareth  berries  black, 
God  grant  us  all  His  bliss. 
For  there  shall  be  nothing  lack. 


*(iole  or  pain. 


[To  be  continued  next  week  ] 


Church  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  London,  where  Wm.  Penn 
was  baptized.  P.  86.  From  "Literary  Bypaths"  by 
Henry  C.  Shelley.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Publishere,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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A  French  Village  School  at  Barbizon,  the  Home  of  Millet. 

By  Albert  A.  Snowden. 


At  Melun — an  hour  from  Paris^we  take  the 
steam  train  for  Barbizon,  eight  miles  away,  and  the 
hamlets  that  lie  between.  The  little  village  of 
Millet  and  Rousseau  the  artists,  that  counted  a  scant 
hundred  inhabitants  at  the  date  of  'The  Angelus,"  has 
taken  on  a  growth  which  is  the  pride  of  the  natives, 
since  the  pilgrimage  of  artists  and  art  lovers  first 
began.  Nowadavs,  a  half  thousand  residents  are 
numbered  in  the  year-round  population,  while 
several  modem  hotels  have  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  transients.  The  populace  is 
wide  awake.  Perhaps  the  little  train  from  Melun 
and  the  wide  wide  world,  which  ten  or  a  dozen 
times  a  day  shrieks  and  clatters  its  tortuous  way 
thru  the  kilometer  of  narrow  road  which  forms  the 
chief  and  almost  solitary  street  of  Barbizon,  is 
responsible  for  this  alertness — and  the  more  since 
the  dwellings  are  quite  ''flush"  with  the  curbstone! 
Yet  a  few  links  connect  the  present  village  life  with 
that  of  the  past,  even  as  the  chain  of  houses  which 
dips  into  wonderful  Fontainebleau  forest  at  one  end 
of  the  town  joins  this  romantic  wilderness  with 
the  workaday  field  lying  iust  beyond  the  school  at 
the  other  extremity— the  field  represented  in  Millet's 
most  famous  picture.  A  few  quaint  old  characters 
remain,  tho  for  the  most  part  the  villagers  seem 
but  the  blase  and  sophisticated  descendants  of  a 
former  picturesque  race.  The  town  which  gave 
an  invaluable  heritage  to  the  world  thru  one  man 
alone,  is  now  busy  gathering  in  the  contributions 
of  the  many.  The  Gleaners  have  deserted  the  out- 
lying fields  for  the  larger  gleanings  of  restaurant 
and  pension.  The  Sower,  too,  has  his  part  in  the 
harvest.  Indeed,  Jean  Francois  Millet,  fils,  assured 
me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  at  least  two 
miles  into  the  country  to  find  the  type  of  peasant 
his  father  painted.  And  two  miles  here  is  five  in 
Michigan,  and  thirty  in  Montana. 

It  was  not  genre,  however,  and  the  renowned 
artistic  "Barbizon  School"  that  I  came  hither  to 
contemplate,  altogether,  but  by  way  of  potting  two 
birds  at  one  shot;  the  school  of  Barbizon,  the  ordi- 
nary public  school,  which  means  more  to  certain 
young  folk  of  the  place  than  all  the  pictures  ever 
produced,  was  an  objective  point.  To  describe 
this  would  be  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  average 
mixed,  or  co-educational  village  school  of  France. 
I  append  a  few  notes  from  mv  memoranda. 

School  a  two-story  brick  building,  erected  re- 
cently, as  Barbizon  was  made  a  separate  commune 
only  four  years  ago.  Instructor 
about  thirty- three  years  of  age, 
married.  Occupies  very  pleasant 
rooms  in  school  building.  Has  large 
garden  in  the  rear  which  requires 
much  of  his  attention.  Says  gar- 
den is  also  used  for  the  teaching 
of  2^culture,  but  does  not  require 
pupils  to  work  in  it  much,  because 
villagers  would  talk.  Large  yard, 
with  many  trees  on  sides  and  front 
of  building.  Girls'  and  boys'  play- 
grounds separate.  One  large  class- 
room for  the  school,  which  has 
fifty-seven  pupils  on  the  roster. 
Fifty-two  present  to-day. 

School  interior  would  be  consid- 
ered more  dingy  than  that  of  an 
average  American  village  school, 
and  brighter  than  that  of  an  average 
French  establishment  of  the  kind. 
Usual  black  desks,  but  single  in  this 
case.    Windows  on   both   sides   of 


the  room.  Walls  fairly  hidden  with  maps,  natural 
history  charts,  the  "declaration  of  the  rights  of  man" 
(which  every  pupil  knows  by  heart),  tiie  loi  gram- 
mont  concerning  cruelty  to  animals  (ditto),  pro- 
grams, chart  of  the  metrical  system,  and  glass-front 
box  containing  specimen  weights  and  measures,  a 
small  blackboard  hanging  on  each  side  of  room,  and 
three  in  front.  Stove  in  rear  center,  clock,  desk 
globe,  case  for  pupils'  cahiers. 

A  small  print — the  portrait  of  Victor  Hugo — 
tacked  upon  rear  wall — the  only  picture  in  the 
school-room  in  the  town  of  Millet! 

The  mairie  is  represented  by  a  tall  wardrobe  case; 
in  one  comer,  wherein  are  kept  the  village  records. 
Instmctor  is  secretary  to  the  Mayor,  like  thousands 
of  other  teachers  in  France.  Gets  a  supplement  of 
500  francs  yearly  for  this  work,  which  is  rather 
heavy. 

Village  population  is  about  at  point  where  sep- 
arate school  for  girls  is  required. 

Instructor  is  a  graduate  of  the  Melun  Normal 
Academy  (inspector  figured  out  yesterday  that 
about  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  this 
department  (Seine-et-Marne)  are  normal  graduates.) 

School  begins  at  6  A.M.  for  five  or  six  pupils,  who 
are  bohning  for  the  approaching  examinations  for 
the  certificat  d* etudes  (releasing  pupils  from  obliga- 
tory attendance  after  age  of  eleven.)  Teacher  does 
this  work  gratuitously,  like  many  another  pedagog 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Regular  schoolwork  "takes  up,"  as  our  West- 
emers  say,  at  eight  o'clock.  Elementary  and  mid- 
dle course  divided  into  a  total  of  four  sections. 
Pupils  enter  rather  noisily.  Appear  bright  beyond 
the  average,  and  brimful  of  mischief.  Sing  "Le 
Forgeron"  (another  "Village  Blacksmith"),  a  some- 
what difficult  song,  with  much  spirit,  teacher  lead- 
ing with  heavy  voice.  Now  divided  according  to 
class  into  four  groups,  three  of  which  are  under 
monitors  selected  for  the  day.    Some  pushing  and 

fmlling  and  walking  on  seats,  much  talking  out  ^ 
oud,  and  confusion,  before  the  division  is  accom-  « 
plished — the  smaller  classes  retiring  to  the  rear  -3 
comers  of  the  room,  the  "second"  class  to  rearr* 
center,  and  the  largest  pupils  in  charge  of  the  in — ^ 
stmctor,  assembling  around  the  teacher's  desk 
front. 

Reading  is  the  order  for  all.    The  instructor'* 
pupils  recite  by  heart,  in  tum,  La  Fontaine's  fabWj 
of  the  "  Lion  and  the  Gnat."    The  teacher  questioB 


Specimen  illustration  from  "The  Spirit  of  the  Orient,"  by  Geoi^  W.  KnaX 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York 
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Programs  for  Nature  Study  Clubs. 

By  Helen  M.  Dodd,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


"To  the  attentive  eye  each  moment  of  the  year  has  its 
own  beauty,  and  in  the  same  field  it  beholds  every  hour  a 
picture  that  was  never  seen  before  and  shall  never  be  seen 
again." — Emerson 

Reading  of  the  Minutes  and  Roll  Call 

Business  of  the  Dav 

Subjects  thru  November 

Birds  and  their  Economic  Relation  to  Man 

Stages  of  Development  of  Butterfly  and  Moth 

Cocoons  of  Giant  Silkworms 

Current  Topics  in  Nature  World 

:  Open  Meeting  for  Personal  Observations 

Birds  of  the  Month. 

Transients  and  Winter  Residents. 

Birds  in  Their  Economic  Relation  to  Man. 

Poem— "Birds  of  Killingsworth"— Longfellow. 

Birds  ana  the  insects  which  they  devour  in  the 
air  by  day  and  nicht;  e.g. — Swifts,  flies;  ICingbird, 
moths;  Nighthawk,  mosquitoes,  etc.  Insects  found 
in  shrubs  and  small  fruits  and  eaten  by  bu^; 
e.g. — Chipping  Sparrow,  rose  slug;  Blue  Birds, 
root  worms;  Robin,  climbing  cut  worm  and  sphinx 
caterpillar.  Insects  eaten  in  me  garden,  the  orchard, 
and  forest  by  birds,  and  the  birds  that  eat  them. 
Insects  which  attack  field  crops;  e.g. — white  grubs, 
white  worms,  boll  worms,  root  worms,  and  root  lice, 
eaten  respectively  by  Meadow  Lark,  Black  Birds, 
CJrow,  Robin,  and  Flicker.  The  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  birds;  experiment  witii  a  Crow,  Robin, 
and  Sparrows. 

Biras  as  r^ulators  of  outbreaks  of  injurious 
worms,  insects,  and  animals,  such  as  canker  worms, 
locusts,  and  field  mice. 

1^  Study  of  Crow,  Black  Bird,  Bobolink,  and  Hawk, 
as  friend  or  foe  of  the  farmer.  How  to  encourage  the 
presence  of  bu^. 

Cupuliferae—  Oak  Family. 
Oak»  Quercus. 

"Jove's  own  tree 

That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty." — Virgil. 

The  oak  of  myth  and  poetry.    Myth  of  Dodona 


and  the  doves.  The  oak  as  worshipped  by  Celt  and 
Briton.  The  rites  of  Druids  in  relation  to  the  oak 
and  mistletoe.  Are  the  oaks  slow  or  rapid  growers? 
How  long  do  most  of  the  oaks  take  to  reach  maturity? 
How  old  are  they  before  they  bear  acorns?  What 
famous  oaks  are  believed  to  have  lived  at  least  a 
thousand  years?  Pliny's  record?  How  many 
known  species  of  oak  are  there?  How  many  in 
United  States? 

American  species  of  oak  fall  into  two  classes:  the 
white  and  the  black  oaks.  White  oaks  have  round 
lobed  leaves  vrUkmU  bristles,  and  bear  acorns  which 
mature  first  year.  Black  oaks  have  acute  bristle 
tipped  leaf  lobes,  and  bear  acorns  which  mature 
second  year.  What  height  does  oak  reach?  Great- 
est diameter  of  trunk? 

Products — Oak  as  building  material. 

Bark — Abounds  in  tanin,  bitter  principle  of  which 
is  quercine,  used  as  an  astringent  in  medicine,  and 
in  tanning  hides;  also  used  with  gall  nuts  in  the 
manufacture  of  ink. 

Quercitron — Inner  yellow  bark  of  yellow  oak  used 
as  dye. 

Cork  Oak — Native  of  Spain  and  Africa.  How 
cork  is  obtained. 

White  Oak— Quercus  Alba. 

Height  and  diameter  of  tree?  Is  it  a  species  com- 
mon to  the  United  States?  Range?  Does  it  grow 
rapidly?  Description  of  bark,  wood,  and  winter 
buds.  Description  of  leaves — opposite  or  alternate? 
Lobes  and  sinuses,  pointed  or  rounded?  With  or 
without  bristles?  How  they  appear  when  first  out 
of  bud,  full  grown,  and  in  Autumn?  Flowers  with 
or  before  leaves?  Are  staminate  and  pistillate 
flowers  borne  on  the  same  tree?  Why  will  White 
Oak  disappear  imless  replanted?  Oak  galls  made 
by  gall  fly.    Some  of  the  most  striking. 

History  of  the  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford.  Other 
oaks— Red  oak.  Scarlet  oak,  Pin  oak,  Yellow  oak^ 
Chestnut  oak.  Bur  oak.  Black  Jack,  Live  oak. 


LOOKINQ  DOWN  FROM  SUGARLOAF,  SOUTH  DEERFIELD — SUNDERLAND  ACE0S8  THE  RIVSB. 

Illustration  from  Bacon's  Story  of  the  Connecticut  River,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION  FROM 
"  ALL    THE    YEAR    IN    THE   GARDEN  " 

(A  Nature  Calendar) 
BY  ESTHER  MATSON 

Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York 


GKOom  of  Giant  Silkworm  Moihs. 

Study  of  four  stages  of  development  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  viz.:  egg,  larva  or  caterpillar,  pupa; 
and  adult.  Difference  between  moths  and  butter- 
flies in  their  adult  state.  "The  World  of  the  Dark" . 
as  given  in  Holland's  Moths — ^pp.  78-80.  How 
cocoons  may  be  kept  for  observation.  Silkworm 
Moth— Family  Saturmidae. 

Genus  CaUomnia — C — Promethea.  Description 
of  larva  of  promethea,  cocoon,  and  moth.  Cocoon 
found  at  what  seasons  of  the  year  and  on  what  trees 
and  bushes?  Japanese  legend  of  the  "Moth  and  the 
Candle." 

Genus  Samia^—S — Cecropia.  Larva  of  cecropii^ 
cocoon,  and  moth.  Does  larva  feed  upon  a  great 
variety  of  trees?    Cocoon  foimd  at  what  seasons? 

Genus  PhUosamia — P — Cynthia.  Larva  cocoon 
pupa,  moth.  AUanthus  Moth.  Value  as  silk  pro- 
ducer. Cocoon  found  upon  what  tree  and  at  what 
season  of  the  year?  How  egress  of  this  moth  is 
made  from  the  cocoon? 

Genus  Aciius—A — Lima.  Larva  cocoon,  moth. 
Upon  what  tree  does  larva  feed?  What  becomes 
of  cocoon  in  autunm? 

Silkworm  of  Commerce — Bombyx  Mori.  Family 
Bombycidae.  Native  of  China  and  Bengal.  Life 
history  of  moth  in  its  different  stages,  cultivation 
of  worm  and  how  silk  is  obtained. 

Bring  specimens  when  possible. 


Industrial  Education. 

Interviews  wrra  Leaders  in  the  Movement  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


Two  Interpretations  of  Industrial  Lducation. 

My  ten  years'  experience  in  directing  the  Technical 
High  School,  and  at  the  same  time  a  night  school  of 
mechanical  trades,  has  forcibly  impressed  upon  me 
the  great  need  of  industrial  education  from  two 
important  points  of  view.  As  a  high  school  principal 
I  see  it  from  the  educational  side.  As  a  director  of 
a  trade  school,  by  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  needs  dt  more  than  a  thousand  mechanics.  I 
see  the  need  of  industrial  training  from  their  point 
of  view.  These  two  points  of  view  emphasize  the 
two  distinct  meanings. 

The  term  ''Industrial  Education''  is  conmionly 
used  to  refer  to  that  form  of  training  which  has  for 
its  main  object  tiie  security  and  development  of 
the  industries,  which,  of  course,  requires  that 
intelligent  and  skilful  workers  be  trained  for  those 
indnstries.  This  is  the  meaning  of  industrial 
education  abroad.  The  trade  school  has  been  the 
most  important  factor  in  developing  the  industries 
of  Gennany  and  France,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
Americans  were  aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
tries of  this  countiy  are  greatly  handicapped  by 
thie  lack  of  similar  schools. 

Frmn  the  strictly  educational  point  of  view 
indurtrial  education  is  an  effective  method  of 
imparting  gmersl  information  and  training.  This 
i^M'^^^  that  the  school  is  a  proper  place  in  which 
to  employ  many  of  the  activities  which  are  found 
exercised  in  the  industrial  and  home  life  surrounding 
the  school  and  likely  to  be  continued  in  any  com- 
munity. According  to  this  view,  the  school  is 
considered  a  part  of  life  in  the  real  sense,  and  its  main 

Surpose  is  conceive  to  teach  children  how  to  live, 
r  it  teaches  them  also,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  how 
to  earn  their  living  no  harm  is  done.  If  the  indus- 
tries realize  tihe  effect  of  such  training  in  greater 
efficiency,  intelligence,  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 


youth  who  come  from  such  schools  to  enter  the 
trades,  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  the  industries. 
But  this  is  not  the  main  object  of  industrial  teaching 
in  the  conmion  schools.  The  idea  is  to  make  the 
industries  and  the  homes  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tional result  in  a  large  sense  in  order  that  the  schools 
may  not  be  separated  from  life  as  they  have  bec»i 
in  the  past  and  are  now  to  a  considerable  extent; 
but  become  and  remain  a  very  vital  part  of  life. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  both  forms  of 
industrial  education  are  greatly  needed  thruout 
the  country. 

Charles  F.  Warner, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Vital  Problem  in  Our  Democracy. 

Industrial  efficiency  is  fundamental  to  the  real 
prosperitv  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  that  al 
every  mill-hand,  mechanic,  farmer,  craftsman,  mer- 
chant, and  clerk  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  vital  to  our  domestic  progress  and  to  our 
foreign  trade  that  slipshop  workmen,  ignorant' 
mechanics,  veneer,  and  general  bad  taste  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  any  one. 

It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  democracy 
that  the  medieval  distinctions  between  the  "clerk 
who  does  not  soil  his  hands  and  the  "laborer"  who 
does,  should  be  broken  down,  and  that  youth  should 
be  brought  up  to  respect  manual  labor  and  industrial 
progress  by  having  had  some  experience  of  both. 

It  is  educationally  necessary  that  boys  and  girls 
be  taught  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  h^tds; 
and  that  whether  they  are  to  make  use  of  them  or 
not — they  be  made  acquainted  with  and  more  or 
less  proficient  in  tiiose  industrial  ideas  and  pro- 
cesses which  are  the  main  roots  of  modem  life. 

James  P.  Monroe,  Boston. 
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How  Christmas  Is  Celebrated  in  a  Rochester  SchooL 


By  Anna  V.  M.  Jones,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 


.  Because  holidays  mean  so  much  in  the  life  of  a 
child,  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  in  school  may 
become  very  influential  for  good  in  his  training. 
Because  Christmas  is  the  child's  own  day  of  days 
we  make  it  contribute  a  full  measure  of  value  in  his 
year's  advancement. 

Wholly  apart  from  its  significance  in  the  Christian 
religion,  its  lessons  of  loving  and  giving  may  be  used 
to  vitalize  the  work  of  every  child  for  one  entire 
month. 

The  first  week  of  December  each  year,  we  begin 
to  sing  our  Christmas  carols:  First  the  -'world- 
wide festival"  songs,  -'IlHeard  the  Bells  on  Christ- 
mas Day,"/* Dear  Old  Christmas,"  ''Carol,  Brothers, 
Carol,"  and  the  like.  Following  these,  we  have  a 
little  set  which  tells  the  Christmas  story:  ''Three 
Kings  of  Orient,"  ''Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
''Watching  in  the  Meadows,"  and  Luther's  ''Cradle 
Hymn."  Just  before  the  day  itself,  we  add  two 
rollicking  ones,  in  -'  Hail  Old  Father  Christmas," 
and  i' Santa  Claus." 

These  same  songs  have  been  sung  every  year. 
The  music  is  excellent  and  children  come  back  to 
them  once  a  twelvemonth  with  that  joy  of  associa- 
tion with  past  happiness,  which  makes  them  very 
dear. 

As  soon  as  the  first  carol  is  sung  work  begins  upon 
gifts  for  the  home  people.  First  of  all,  comes  the 
preparation  of  our  Christmas  books.  Every  child 
m  the  school,  from  kindergarten  thru  the  highest 
grade,  uses  December  lessons  as  pages  for  the  vol- 
ume he  is  making.  In  kindergarten  his  sheets  of 
work  will  be  mounted  pictures  to  tell  the  story  of 
each  week,— folding,  cutting,  weaving,  sewing,  brush 
work,— bound  in  covers  made  by  the  little  children 
themselves. 

Thruout  the  grades  specimen  pages  of  daily  work 
make  up  the  book  for  father  and  mother.  Book 
covers  are  designed  for  these  valuable  documents, 
and  the  day  before  our  festival  each  young  maker 
hangs  up  his  month's  product  to  await  the  coming 
of  fond  parents  on  the  morrow.  I'The  best  written 
lessons  of  the  year  come  just  before  Christmas"  is 
the  teacher's  testimony  regarding  this  use  of  regu- 
lar work. 

Hand  work  has  been  done  in  all  grades  since  Sep- 
tember, and  now  are  brought  forth  ''models"  from 
manual  training  and  sewing  classes,  to  be  labeled 
for  home  friends.  The  weaving,  sewing,  knife  work, 
and  joinery  grow  very  valuable  to  their  young 
makers  when  saved  for  these  uses. 

Naturally  every  child  desires,  however,  to  make 
some  gift  with  just  a  Christmas  purpose  in  it,  so  bits 
of  ribbon  and  cardboard  and  pictures  and  reed  and 
raffia,  and  dozens  of  other  treasures  are  brought  to 
school  and  turned  into  pretty  and  useful  things  in 
the  time  between  bells  and  the  odd  minutes  during 
school  hours.  These  are  the  child's  own  free  con- 
struction work,  and  it  is  quite  a  marvel  the  way 
the  children  turn  out  presents,  pretty  and  well 

made.  ,  ,  .        . 

The  power  that  comes  to  the  workers  is  great; 
and  it  is  beautiful  to  watch  them  hard  at  their  self- 
imposed  tasks,  to  note  the  earnest  and  absorbed 
interest  of  every  child,  to  observe  the  kindly  help 
which  deft  little  hands  give  to  their  clumsy  play- 
mates, and  to  realize  how  much  genuine  growth 
comes  in  these  few  weeks  of  work  concentrated  on 
a  purpose  which  is  perfectly  appreciated  by  each 

child.  ,         .     ,  .  , .      , 

There  is  an  all-aroimdness  m  this  month  s  scheme 
that  makes  us  wish  each  section  of  the  year  might 
as  truly  lead  up  to  some  right  climax.    There  is 


nothing  in  the  school  life  but  has  been  contributing 
to  the  great  lesson  of  making  happiness  by  doing. 

There  is  almost  no  conscious  preparation  for  the 
celebration  of  the  day  itself,  but  when  Christmas 
comes,  it  blossoms  naturally  into  an  all-day  festi- 
val, for  which  the  month  has  been  a  gntdual  unfold- 
ing. Mothers  save  this  day  for  the  children  at  the 
school;  fath^9  drop  in  for  a  little  look  at  things. 
The  boys  and  girls  adorn  the  occasion  by  clean 
clothing  and  their  best  manners. 

First  of  all,  for  mothers  and  fathers,  is  the  kinder- 
garten Christmas-tree,  a  tree  miade  without  a  thought 
of  the  wee  selves  about  it,  trimmed  and  decked  by 
little  hands  to  whom  loving  and  giving  are  perfectly 
satisfying. 

The  Imidergarten  children  sing  their  carols,  have 
some  games,  and  a  story,  distribute  their  gifts,  and 
go  home,  leaving  their  tree  to  decorate  the  hall  for 
older  children. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  first  four  grades  will  then 
gather  about  the  tree — ^four  hundred  of  them — and 
have  their  happy  hour.  The  program  is  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  always  fascinatingly  interesting; 
as  dear  repeated  things  are  sure  to  be  to  children. 
Each  class  gives  a  bit  of  Christmas  in  some  other 
land,  singing  characteristic  songs,  reciting  suitable 
poems,  describing  the  coimtry  represented,  telling 
its  legend  or  story  or  dramatizing  its  peculiar  cde- 
bration  of  the  day.  For  a  part  of  the  month  geog- 
raphy has  been,  perhaps,  a  study  of  Germany,  or 
England,  or  Norway,  or  Italy,  or  Austria,  or  Russia; 
so  that  the  culminating  share  of  that  grade  in  the 
program  has  again  grown  naturally  out  of  r^ular 
school  work. 

In  the  evening,  so  that  fathers  may  be  present; 
the  upper  grades  give  a  play  or  a  reading  for  the 
parents  and  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Two  plays  and  two  readings  make  a  cycle  that 
does  not  grow  wearisome,  one  chosen  each  year  from 
the  few  good  things  we  have  found.  The  plajrs  are 
simple,  natural,  and  brief,  requiring  but  a  few  re- 
hearsals. The  reading  are  from  Dickens'  "Christ- 
mas Carol,"  or  *'The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  given 
by  best  read^^  from  grades  five  to  eight. 

These,  preceded  by  the  carols,  sung  as  only  wdl- 
trained  children  can  sing  well-chosen  songs,  make     i 
a  joyous  ending  to  a  joyous  day. 

Year  after  year  the  good  old  day  is  made  ready  ^ 
for  in  this  thoro  way,  and  eight  hundred  children  ^a 
are  by  its  influence  led  into  thoughts  that  lead  to^^ 
actions  that  form  habits  of  right  living. 


The  yoimger  the  children  the  more  they  are  iicaK 
need  of  the  kindly  warmth  of  cheerfulness  anc^ 
encouragement.  Storms  and  hail  and  frost  dc^J 
not  promote  growth  and  life.  They  serve  a  de 
able  end  when  they  clear  the  atmosphere  that 
become  overcharged  with  sentimentality  or 
tiu'bed  by  imruliness.  The  teacher  need  not 
over-anxious  that  every  little  misstep  or 
doing  shall  meet  with  appropriate  and  swift  pij 
ishment.  After-life  will  brealc  oflE  whatever  rou 
comers  there  may  be.  What  is  not  so  likely  9^ 
happen  is  that  honest  effort  will  be  as  prompC^:M 
and  generously  rewarded.  Better  let  one  n'^^m 
pleasant  act  go  impunished  than  treat  one  ehim — il 
unjustly.  A  happy  childhood  is  a  better  prepac^va 
tion  for  life  than  discouragement  and  disappoii^E?^ 
ment.  A  child  that  has  lived  in  the  sunshme  y^^Ol 
meet  the  world  with  a  brighter  disposition  tb.Ar 
one  who  has  the  memories  of  eariy  neartacbes  to 
overcome.— OssiAN  Lang. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  f 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 


Whlftler's  Snow-Botind 

Tlii»  fsimplt*.  rhurmini?  Wassir  of  wiuier  \iii-  unrl  rood  dic-cr  jR  a  flHi|(lit  in  rpaclf  rs  of  oJI  uRtfi^  Tlie  lavbU 
! LI uf!t rations  and  tintH  dt^^roratbnji  tti  ItiLn  new  «tliUon  make  It  a  gtrt  or  raro  diuke.  '  One  Ql  tna  nancl' 
fyomf!^l  books  of  Ihe  aea9Qn/''~lja(J[iivjM^:i  CouRiEn-JoiTHNAU     In  box^    12^50, 

Pocabontas  and  John  Smith 

Told  and  PlcUin^  By  E.  BOYD  8MITH 

Twenly-siic  arlmlrahlf!  hii9tcirli:*a1  tahl*^ftux  In  a  wries  of  siirring  rclorert  plrloreni  with  a  briftf  Icxl*  after 
I  he  SUI*  of  '*TJje  Slory  of  Noah's  Ark/'     Apropo^i  tif  the  Jam<>st6^Ti  tricentenary.     In  bo]t,     12.50-  net. 

Golden  Days  of  the 
Renaissance  In  Rome 

By  RODOLFO  LANCIANI 

Honie  at  the  time  of  PanL  111^  of  Midtacl 
Aneelo  and  of  Haphad.  by  the  Bi*«tPJ?t 
ftulhoritv  on  the  aubjert.  *'FnIl  of  the 
fruit H  of  enidition-  *  ,  .  wtU  calculated  to 
enthrall  the  general  reader.  I^fpfl,'wr  I-an- 
clani  ia  alwayfi  ciireful  to  Jdvt  due  proml- 
nent'e  to  niattem  lyini^  a«iide  from  the  beaten 
track.  A  more  InteTeflUne  book  of  ml.'srel- 
laneoiis  r^adlti!;  on  Rome  bp  have  not  met 
In  a  lone  time.'' — N.  Y*  Tmnt  NK.  A  beau- 
tiful book  very  handsomely  bonnd  in  red  and 
ffold,  wilh  about  100  lllUJitrBtionHH  SvOi 
t5,D0  nH,     Poi^td^e,  31  cent  a. 


John  Gilpin's  Ride 

A  quaint  reprint  of  the  famotiN  old  poem 
of  John  Qil pin's  Hide.  eml:>e)ll»ihed  on  each 
pa«e  by  Robert  Seaver  with  plcttjrf?aoiie 
wfjod^?ul8  of  the  old  atyle^  which  are  ''alive 
witb  hu  moron  a  vigor," — BoaToN  Tbju«* 
wcRiPT,     75  oenU, 


The  Flock 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

A  ehaimlnfe  study  of  sheep-herdlnfir  In  the 
valleys  and  mountain^)  of  California.  Bean- 
iirully  printed^  and  llluiit  rated  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith.  "Not  often  does  a  book  of  mich 
untjjfiml  qnality  or  eo  picturesque  a  charac- 
ter come  before  the  reader.*' — Bhooks^tn 
Eaoejc.  In  box,  12.00  net,  Poatag?,  IS 
cents. 


DIOGRAPHY 


My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise  Men  ot  the  East 

Uy  MOXCURE  D.  CONWAY 

Reii^llections  of  travels  amoni?  ttie  JeaderH  of  reil^nu^  thought  in   Ceylon  and  India,  hv  a  n^rtter  who  Is  always  in  tercet  Inf. 
writer  of  travels  Is  tnore  divert  ins,  keenly  ohNervant  and  Inrommilve  ttian  Mr.  Conway.' — Kas***ai*  City  Ktah. 

Illustrated.    t3.00  nei.     Postage,  20  cents. 


*No 


Jolra  Sherman 

By  THEODORt;  E.  BURTON 

Congressman  Burton  has  made  an  lnt«reijtln|£  study  of  the 
fnrty -three  years  of  Sherman 'a  public  life,  for  the  American 
Statesmen,  Second  t^riKi, 

11.25  net.     Postage  extra* 


Walt  Whitman 

By  mAm  PERRY 

'*Mr,' Perry  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  letter  of  his  adileve- 
Enent,  but  more  T^articularly  upon  the  spirit  of  what  he  ha«  done." 
— St-  LoriJ*  GijOB>;  Di-^MorwAT. 

Uhist rated,     ft. .10  nH.     Po^itagep  12  cents. 


FICTION 


The  Opened  Shatters 

By    CLARA  LOUISE   BURN  HAM 

"An  alwayn  tnterej*tme.  freanentlv  amn«lng,  ever  deUghtful  love  storv*     U  is  a  novel  of  power,  otic  thai   viill   Ue  widely   read,  fcr 
1 1  b  the  best  that  this  dintinguiahed  author  has  yet  written.^' — Uobthj?*  Tiuk?*. 

Il]u8trate«l  by  Harrison  Fisher.     12tno»  II. SO. 


MontUvet 

By  ALICE  PRE.SCQ1T  KMITH 

■  'The  best  Ami^ric*an  hliitorical  novel  hy 
a  woman  since  *To  Have  and  To  Hoid.'" — 
New  Yohk  Worlo.     tl.50. 


The  Man  In  the  Case 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 

A  novt^l  of  mystery,  human  devotion  and 
slmijle  romance,  iframaticallv  told  and 
ant^iUcally  niustrnte^l.     "By  lon^  odd*i  the 

bo>^L  story  Elh^idii'th  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  has       Jority  of  bonk  co^ 
t'Vi^T  written. "--Ciiif'Jitjo  Journal.     fK50.       iIkimuj^     Si  ..50. 


The  County  Road 

By  ALICE  BROWV 

'* These  quiet  but  varirdly  telhne  studies 

of  rural  life  provide  more  genuine  entf*rtain- 

nient  than  is  to  be  found  Wtween  the  tim- 

lority  of  bonk  covers," — Our- ago  RKtroHo- 


JUVENILE 


Marching  Against  the  Iroqnols 

By  EVERETT  T,  TDMl-INSON 


American 


A  Jjook  fop  imyis.  t^Vfrlnjt;  Gen.  Sullivan's  ex|jpiUtton  into  the 
Iroquois    ^[Junlry    In    177D..     Mr.    TomllnMin    1^    contddere^l  the 
Heniy.  and   -is  books  are  i^easanfly  liwiruetive  ftiid 
intereFttlne   to   the  i«dnt   of  exclie- 
mem .     "Can not   fall  to  delight  any 
healthy,  iseartv,  fiutriollc  American 
l>i»y     or     ulrl.  ' — -WiMfONiJix    Statk 
Jot.iRKAL,  Mauiaos* 
lilu.^rate^L     With  spiriie^l  pictures* 
Croivn,  8vo,  fl.uO* 


Harding  ol  St*  Timothy's 

By  ARTHUR  STAN  WOOD  PIKR 
A  book  for  Imys  of  life  at  a  pi-cjiaraiory  school.     Athletics  and 
secret  swlelles  in  scfiooJa  havf?  much  to  do  with  the  tnterent  of 


this*  seuuej  to  Tlie  Boys  of  St.  Timothy's, 
Ktoricfl  for  boy?^  that  lit^s  apTieared  in  years, 
to  l>ecome  a  schoolboy'  clasMC.  An 
admirable  is  its  depiction  of  life  at 
the  he^t  American  prefianiLtory  school 
aHis  'Tom  Bro^vn'  inlls  ^Hjfiruyal  of 
En  glitil  I    sc  hool     11  fe, ' ' — Cle  \t:l  a  a  u 

l*l,AlNtJfcAl-Kn. 

12mo.     11.50. 


"One  of  the  l>e>t 
The  book  tdds  fair 


Brothers  and  Sisters      ^trisly's  Rainy-ftay  Picnic 


By    ABBIE    FAR  WELL    BR(J\VN 


Tilt!  *itory  of  Kmiietb  and  Ro^e. 
letiin^  many  amusing  epi.Miide^  Iti 
their  Sive^^,  what  hapiiened  to  tbcf;*.' 
pnierprjjiing  youngjicoiJe  on  rtui^l- 
nittBi  and  April  Fool  .<*  Day,  "A 
volume  whicfi  ha,-*  the  rare  gift  of 
enil,-«ting  the  j>yrn(}athle!^  of  briglit 
t  h  I '  d  ren . ' '  ^St.  I jo  r  i  ^  ii  l<:)  bk-U  tiii  c  ^- 
rKAT.     ]2mOp  $1.00. 


By  OLIVE  THORN E  MILLJ-:li 
Ten  ent)t>rtalning  litorieft  run  to- 
gether AS  In  the  two  other  \iop-^ 
uiar  "Krisly"  books.  %Vith  It;* 
diarming  plclorlal  cover  ii  i.>4  one 
of  the  mmt  attractive  childrenit 
Iriiok^  of  the  3  ear.  '*  Inclement 
wpjiUier  will  have  no  terrors  for 
ttie  children,  provided  with  tbLs 
IjLippy  -'iet  of  tale*?/' — Pnii^^nKi-- 
i-HiA  TKt>]CinAt»iT.  Ilhibinited  iii 
c-ulor.  S  1.2.-1. 


Nelson 
the  Adventurer 

By  NORA  A.  SMITH 

A  wbolt^wme  and  amusing  story 
about  three  little  Attierican  boyjt 
imvelling  with  their  tutor.  Tlie 
jfiiiues  in  which  tlie  boys  imlulge 
will  interejsi  many  a  young!!ier. 
With  frontispiece.    fl.DO. 


Iliust  ruled  HoUilay  Bulletin 
Sent  Frw  oti  Rciiue,^i 
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THE,    CENTURY 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS     I 

The  season's  art  book  is  undoubtedly  j 
"The  Chateaux  of  Touraine,"  with  its 
beautiful  illustrations  by  Gu4rin  and  its ' 
many   fine  photographs  of  the  famous 

French   chateaux.     The  book   is   issued 

as  a  companion  volume  to  the  verv  sue-  ^^^^^^S^^^^^^S^^^E^^^^^^^^^^^S^^SS^^SS^^^^SSS? 
cessful  "Italian  Villas,"  by  Edith  Whar-  w  w  ^-ui  ^^„  4._    i.  i  t  .     i.#     i        i  i  i  i  j 

ton,  with  Parrish's  illustrations,  issued  \A/^  ^^^  ^™®^  ^  '^^^  because  his  life  has  been  honorable,  and  we 

two  years  ago.  T  V      niay  safely  choose  a  magazine  by  the  record  of  its  past.    The 

FiiEDERicK  TiiEvoR  Hill's  " Lincoiu  Century  has  originated  the  worthiest  innovations;  ithaswor- 

the  Lawyer''  is  a  work  which  will  attract  shiped  no  false  idols;  for  thirty-five  years  it  has  stood  for  THE  BEST. 

wide   attention      Clearly,    logically   and   The  COming  volume  will  contain 
convincingly   the  author  shows  how  m  ^      v******^   yvm  y^uuxm 

?i'?£o^?iL^f?^^^^  Mrs.  Bumett's  Great  Novel,  "The  Shuttk"  I  November  and   December  numbers   of 

m  the  Illinois  courts  he  sowed  the  narveat   r„  j«*„«„i.  _»      i.-    ^       j  .  ,.     Thk  r«>ui<rTDir 

whose   reaping   saved    the    nation   and   'S,'^**!"*  ?'8«bjMt  and  in  romantic '  The  Cbnturt. 

placed    him    among    America's    heroes.  S?*™  l'"?,"'*^^**®"?'  "*<"?  >»  ^^^^V,  Secretory  Taft  on  tlie  Panama  Canal 
foch  in  anecdote  and  incident  and  in   ^orHf  fiStok     lS*^™2i.^^1^«   This    important  paper    which    answen 
reproduction  of  Dortraite  and  documents/ J°™^^n«t»on:   F^JF^^^Z\T^A    "^^7  questions  tfiat  arise  in  the  minds 
the  book  wil   taW  high  rank  among  the  ^"^  j^'JXof  th^r^Srii^  F^^Si  of  intenigent  observeni  of  public  affain 
iu2?^ture''**"  contributions  to  Lincoln ,  ^nJ^^t^^J  of  I'tl^W^nd  ^  appear,  ?n  the  December  (Tentubt. 

In  FiciTioN.  Anne  Warner's  "Seeing '  '^"^    "lu-t^ted  by  GrieHenhagen.  Heroine*  of  Fiction 

France  with  Uncle  John"  is  a  work  of  Financing  the  Civil  War  This  charming  series  of  pictures  in  color 

genuine  humor  by  the  author  of  "Susan      A  Serie* of  Articles  SuDoi«««rtiMtii«p««oo«  ^7  ^®  Ivanowski  which  began  with  the 
Cl^g  and  Her  Friend,  Mrs.  Lathrop."  ,       Coitury  War  stories  w  »»n.r.-«ii     portrait  of  Becky  Sharp  in  the  November 

It  IS  a  jolly  and  clever  satire  on  the  I  In  the  November  Century  was  printed  Cbntury  will  be  contmued  at  intervals 
American    tourist.     "In    the    Days    of  i  the  first  article  in  an  intensely  interesting  during  the  year  with  beautiful  ideal  por- 
the  Comet"   is  imaginative  work  of  a  |  aeries  telling  the  story  of  the  financing  of  *"*'*"  ''*  ^ —  ^' —    t^^-  t\^^^^   ^^a 
very    high    order,    and,    incidentally,    a .  the  Civil  War,  with  special  reference  to 
powerful    arraignment    of    present-day  Jay  Cooke  and  his  phenomenal  success 
social  and  economic  conditions.  I  in  placing  the  loans  which  helped  to  save 

"Don-a-Dreams,"  the  first  novel  of  the  Union.  This  series,  written  by  Ellis 
Harvey  J.  O'Hi^ns,  author  of  "The  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  Ph.D..  will  be 
Smoke-Eaters,"  is  a  love  story  of  a '  followed  by  a  number  of  articles  on 
youth  of  high  ideals  but  a  dreamer  and  i  "Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office."  being 
unpractical.  A  Canadian,  he  comes  to  the  recollections  of  the  Unitea  States 
New  York  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  the '  military  telegrapher  who  was  in  the 
book  is  full  of  the  elusive  beauty  of  the  i  telegraph  oflftce  m  the  War  Department 
city,  with  all  its  grim  realities.  Doro-  during  the  Civil  War. 
thea  D«ikin>  "Georgie"  .is  a  iolly  book   4  j,^^  ^y  Elizabeth  Robim 

Author  of  **  The  MasneUc  North  " 
This    story    with    its    fascinating    title    ..^ 
'\^.?r«,f^Lr°i^f^::^L*^^.u^^  a  new  standard  of  artistic  beauty 


for  an  idle  hour,  reminding  the  reader 
somewhat  of  Anthony  Hope's  "Dolly 
Dialogues,"  but  instead  of  having  a  girl 
for  its  chief  character,  "Georgie"  is  a 
biff,  blond,  boyish  Englishman,  who 
fans  in  love  with  a  new  girl  in  everv 
chapter.  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley's  "A 
Moaem  Madonna"  is  a  dramatic  novel 
with  a  unique  plot. 

Richard  Whiteino,  author  of  "No. 


traits  of  Jane  Eyre,  Loma  Doone,  and 
others. 

Some  Pavorite  Dramatic  ImpenonatkNii 

The  same  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  de 
Ivanowskij  will  contribute  a  number  of 
drawing  in  color  representing  ideal  or 
romantic  characters  as  produced  on  the 
contemporaneous  stage,  beginninff  with 
Maude  Adams  as  Feter  Fan,  m  the 
Christmas  number.  The  critic  of  the 
New  York  Globe  says,  "This  portrait  is 
the  most  successful  and  the  moat  intei^ 
esting  one  that  has  been  made  of  a  player 
for  many  a  year." 

The  Christmas  Century 

"oShTlf'of  SJ^^^i^J^  Sn^^f  irra??^'cl^«^^^^^ 

Kness  ^  ^''^^^'    BesidM    the    beautiful    iuStair 

Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  January  Century 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  is  well  known,  is  an 


tion,  in  color,  of  Maude  Adams  as  Peter 
Pan  it  contains  also  in  color  "The  Bdle 
of  the  Christmas  Ball,"  by  Miss  Bets; 
"The  Death  of  Eve"  by  Leyendecker, 
illustrating  a  poem  by  William  Vaughn 
Moody,  author  of  the  theatrical  succen 
"The  Great  Divide";    "Ave  Maria"  by     - 
Horatio   Walker;    and   other   para   in  ^ 
photogravure  and  in  tint.     In  addition .« 
to  the  important  article  by   Secretanr^ 
Taft  on  "The  Panama  Canal"  there  imb 
a  most  suggestive  paper  on  "Government 
Model  Farms,"  by  James  J.  HUl,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

New  Subscribers 

Who  begin  their  subscriptions  with  thiBLfi 
beautiful  Christmas  nuniber  (December-^ 
will  receive  free  of  chaise  the  Novembe^^ 
number  containing  the  opening  chapter^^ 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  novel  "The  Shuttle  -a 
and  of  "Jay  Cooke  and  the  Financin^^ 
of  the  Civil  War."  Ask  for  this  numb^^ 
when  subscribing.     Price  $4.00  a  ye 


5  John  Street,"  has  written  a  new  book, !  enthusiastic  student  of  the  early  poetic 
"Ring  in  the  New,"  which  has  made  a  ana  heroic  literature  of  Europe.  Here 
great  success  in  England,  where  it  was  ^^  writes  of  'The  Ancient  Irish  Sagas," 
first  published.  It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  ^  paper  that  will  have  striking  illustra- 
of  twenty,  orphaned,  unworidly,  un-  tions  by  Leyendecker. 
skilled,  and  of  her  fight  for  life  in  a  large  1 51^^  Stories 

city.     Mr.    Henry    M.    Hyde,    in    "The   ..., .  ,  .        •     .       .«^-     .„  . 

Ujwtart,"  tells  the  story  of  a  little  lad  1  Which  are  coimng  dunng  1907  will  in- 
in  an  Illinob  town  who  starts  heavily  elude  the  work  of  many  of  the  best 
handicapped  but  who  makes  his  way  s^^-^nters ,  of  the  country.  A  re- 
and  wins  the  belle  of  the  town  and  a  seat  Tf/Su  i^^H?  ^^'^V^  H  }}^^  ^^^^^^ 
in  Congress.  John  Bennett's  "The  ?^  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith,"  episodes 
Treasure  of  Peyre  GaiUard"  is  one  of  2.  *  .^™tive  of  adventure  on  the 
the  best  tales  ever  written  of  a  crypto-  ;  Mississippi  and  Missouri  nvers,  wiU  begin 
gram  and  its  unraveling.  ^°°°- 

For  Boys  and  Girths  there  are  many  '  Whistler  in  Paris  and  Venice 
attractive  books.     Mre.  Frances  Hodgson  ^wo  articles  covering  the  recollections  of 
SVJ^'^^^n^L^  wVt'l''  ^^'^.nLi^fJ^^ll^   one  of  the  greatest  and  most  individual 
boo^   forr^t'muXS'^^^^         P-^^-    ^^-    ^-«    -PP-^    -    the 

colors.  The  first  two  issued  are  "Queen  every  one  of  the  renarkaMe  color  pictures  which  wiUappew-  In  THE  CBNTURY  durtas  the  cei 
Silver-Bell "  and  "  Racketty-Packetty  year  will  be  worth  framing.  The  eeriee  of  **  Herelnee  of  Fiction  "  and  *'  ImperwHiatloae  of  the  < 
House."       More      will      follow.     Captain  temporaneoueStase"  wUI  be  amons  the  meet  noUMe  ever  printed. 

Harold    Hammond's    "Pinkey    PerWns:  |  THE    CENTURY    CO        Union  Square,    New     ITat^Jk 
ust  a   Bov"   was  a  great  success  last  I  *  "^    K^ ml, r%  R  \J EK  A     \^\J.f  ^  niew^      X  OI— J| 

eason  ancf  the  author  has  followed  it  * 

with  "Further  f^ortunes  of  Pinkey  Per- 
kins." Another  good  book  for  boys  is 
"The  Crimson  Sweater,"  by  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
for  young  folks.  Both  of  these  books 
are  fully  illustrated,  as  is  "The  Boys' 
Life  of*  Lincoln,"  bv  Helen  Nicolay. 
This  is  based  upon  the  standard  life  of'i 
Lincoln  written  by  Nicolay  and  Hay* 
"Fairy  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicho- 
las" contains  some  of  the  best  and  most 
famous  stories  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  that  popular  magazine.  "The  Bible 
for  Young  People"  is  the  King  Jamee 
version,  with  some  omissions,  and  with  \ 
the  material  arranged  in  chapters,  like  1 
a  secular  book.  1 


Wliatever  Mag* 


.^.„.„....  ST.  NICHOLAS  IS.Iuue^ 


you  need 

The  Oilldrcii  Want  It 


Do  Not  Deny  Tlieiti 


BE  / 
tEN/ 


* '  The  best  c hild  'a  period i cal  i n  th e  world . ' '  —J ok  n  G.   W hittier, 
"A    benediction    to    any    household," — Margaret  Bottoms 


ta1QA7     FAIRY  STORIES  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett;  SERIAl^ 
X^Ulf   ^y    the    Authors    of   '*  Mra.    Wiggs "   and  of   "Emmy   Lou.' 
A    CHRISTMAS    STORY    FOR    GIRLS     by     Kate     Douglas    Wiom 
A  thousand  illustmtions  bv  the  best  liluatratotis  of  the  day^  shoi^  storiee, 
travel  articles,  "Nature  and  Science/'  priz^  for  good  work  in  wnting,  drawing, 
photography,  etc, 


Price  $iM  a  year 


TIE  CEYTURY  CO.,  Union  S«nare,  New  York. 


SPLENDID  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  BOOKS 


^ 


A  Maid  In  Arcady 

By  RALPH  HEIVRY  BARBOUR 

A  new  novel  from  the  graceful  pen  of 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  who&e  ''An  Orchard 
Princess*'  and  ^*  Kitty  of  the  Ro^m^'  were 
among  the  most  popular  Christmas  books 
the  years  they  wece  brought  out. 

Elaborately  illustrated  in  colors  and 
tints  by  Frederick  J.  von  Eapp. 

Small  quarto.  Decorated  cover,  in  gold, 
with  medalUon.     In  a  box,  f2>00* 


The  Adventures  of   Joafou 

By  EDITH  WACVANE 
One  of  the  daintiest,  breez^iest,  and  most 
charming'  love  stories  of  the  year. 

The  book  is  sumptuously  illuBtrated 
with  fifteen  full-page  illustrations  in  colors 
by  Frank  Ver  Becli^  and  vvdth  page  deco- 
rations by  Edward  Stratton  Hollo  way. 

Square  octavo.  Bound  in  ornamental 
cloth.     In  a  box,  $2.00, 


Tbe  Happy  Go^Lndcy 

Translated  from  the  German 
By  MRS.  A.  U  WINTER 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  Mrs.  Wister's 
fame  as  a  translator,  and  this  novel  is  done 
in  her  best  vein.  The  book  contains  four 
full  page«  in  color,  and  twenty-five  illus- 
trations through  the  text,  in  tints,  by 
Philipp  Grot  Johann  and  Professor  Ed- 
mund Kanoldt,  and  twenty-five  marginal 
drawings  by  Eva  M.  Wolf, 

Small  quarto.  Bound  in  ornamental 
cloth.     In  a  box>  (2*00* 


Ver  Beck's  Book  of  Bears 

Wording  by  H 41V N A  RlON, 

HAYDEN  CARRUTH.  and  the  Artist 

The  funniest  book  for  many  a  dayl 
The    illustrations    number    sevenfy^five, 
drawn  by  Frank  Ver  Beck.     Some  are  in 
full  coloT^,  others  in  two  colors,  and  some 
in  tint. 

Size  of  book,  8^x101  inches.  Bound  in 
hoards,  with  special  cover  design  in 
colors,  $I.SO. 


E 


LITERATURE  AND  TRAVEL 


A  NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE 

French  Men  of  Letters  Series 

Edited  by  ALEXANDER  dESSUP,  Litt.D. 

Each  volume  contains  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Its  subject,  and  an  adequate  index. 

12mo.     Cloth.     Paper  label,  |L50  net,  per  volume.     Postpaid,  Si, 60. 

Honore  dc  fialzac  Thb  latest  addition  to  Bakac  critical  literature  is  a  very 
exhaustive  study  by  M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  commonly  recognized  as  the 
ablest  living  critic  of  French  literature. 


Italian  Days  and  Ways 

By  ANNE  HDLLIKGSWORTH  WHARTON 

In  tbis  book  Miss  Wharton  gives  the  experiences  and  impressions  of  three  women 
en  voyage,  as  related  by  one  of  the  party  in  a  aeries  of  lettere.     The  charm  of  less-fre- 
quented Italian  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  large  cities,  is  delightfully  set  forth. 
Illustrated.     12mo,     Clotb,  $LSO  net.     Postpaid,  Sl.(V2. 


NEW  HCTION 


Paul 

By  E.  F.  BENSON 

Tbe  strongest  and  most  human  novel 
tbe  author  of  "The  Angel  of  Pain*'  and 
"Dodo**  has  yet  written.  It  is  full  of 
heart  interest  and  the  reader  ia  held  in 
suspense  until  the  last  page. 
12mo.     Cloth,  »1*S0. 


Gabrlelley   Transgressor 

By  HARRIS  DICKSON 

Author  of  "The  Ravanels/* 

An  intense  and  unusual  romance  of 
Colonial  New  Orleans,  into  which  is  woven 
the  seductive  mystery  of  the  Orient, 
Frontispiece  in  colors, 

12mo,  Cloth,  $L50. 


-I  Will  Repay" 

By  BARONESS  ORCZY 

Author  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel" 
A  story  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
romance  of  which  is  concerned   with  tbe 
tragedy  of  a  soul-confiict  'twixt  love  and 
a  mistaken  sense  of  duty. 

12mo.  Cloth,  ILSO.  


Don  Q  In  the  Sierra 

By  K.£  H.  PRiCHARD 

Authors  of  "Chronicles  of  Don  Q." 

More   stirring   stories   of   thrilling   and 
romantic  adventure  woven  about  Don  Q, 
the  suave  and  crafty  bandit.     Illustrated. 
12mo.  Cloth,  $LSO, 


Hie  Colonel  of  the  Red  Huzzars 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT 

Easily  captures   all    honors    as    i90Q*B  most    dashing  romance!    The  illustrations 
in  color,  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood,  add  to  its  appropriateness  as  a  gift. 

1 2  mo .     D  ec  orated  clot  h ,  ^  1 .50. 
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THE  IDEAL  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  Children's  Book 


A  Treasure  Hotue  Planned  to  Last  Throughout  the  Year 

TT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  UNIQUE  both  in  plan  and  contents.     Arranged 
1     by  months  and  seasons,  it  begins  with  Christmas  material.  Winter 
stories,  pictures  and  plays.     The  Spring  pages,  devoted  to  the  winds, 
rain,  fresh  flowers  and  returning  buds,  are  particularly  delightfuL    Sum- 
mer, with  suggestions  tor  the  coming  vacation,  follows,  and  the  year  is  rounded  out  with  stories  of  the 
harvest,  squirrels,  a  Jack-o' -Lantern  party  and  Thanksgiving  pictures.     There  are  four  exquisite  pages 
in  color  and  hundreds  of  pictures.    Size  9x1 1^  inches.     Over  200  pages. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1,00 
THE  BEST   BOYS'  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  Rainy  Day  Railroad  War 

By  Holtnan  F.  Day 

THE  P.  K*  &  R.  SYSTEM  send  Rodney  Parker,  a  young  engineer,  to  build  a  six  mile  branch  through 
the  Maine  woods.  Because  of  the  fear  of  forest  fires  from  locomotive  sparks,  the  P.  K-  &  R< 
System  bound  themselves  to  run  their  trains  only  in  wet  weather.  It  was  Immediately  nicknamed  the 
"  Rainy  Day  Railroad."  How  Rodney  Parker  breaks  the  absolute  rule  of  the  lumber  baron  and  builds 
the  railroad  through  the  forest  makes  a  first*class  story  that  all  boys  and  a  good  many  others  will 
thoroughly  eajoy, 

ILLUSTRATED-    PRICE,  $L00 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  POEMS 

Love  Songs  and  Bugle  Calls 

By  Vtrgtnia  Fraser  Boyle 
PRICE.  $1.50  NET 

HOLIDAY    READING 


Confessions  of  a  Defective 

Br  ALPIC6D  HENRY  LEWIS 
P7>4tk«ftiithtir  of  "  The  Bosi/'  "  The  Sun^t  Tr&IL'>tc. 
^ith  elirhl  Uluili&tlotiB  b;  E.  K|  ■  AaifE  And  others.  II  JiO 

Full  of  the  ma^ic  faaci nation  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  life  of  a  New  York  rletective. 

The  Voice  of  the  Street 

By  ERNEST  POQLB 
**The  aort  that  gr^ps^"^ Brooklyn  Eagle^ 
Illustrated     $1.50 

The  Upper  Hand 

Ey  BMBRSON  Q,  TAVLOR 

**  We  like  to  be  thoroughly  entertained  by  a  work 
of  fiction,  and  this  one  has  provided  us  with  a  dis- 
tinctly joyous  feeling.*' — N,  Y,  Sun* 
I2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 


THIRD    BOITtON   NOW   READY 

Mr.  Pratt 

By  msBPn  C-  LINCOLN 

Author  of  "  Cnp'n  Eri  *'  Hn  its  piehUi  edition) 
and  "  Partneri  of  the  TUIb*" 

"  Genuinely  amumn^.  These  are  exactly  the  kind 
of  fooH»h  things  that  a  couple  of  worn-out  business 
men  might  do  in  the  exuberance  of  their  release 
from  eare/'^.V.  Y.  MaiL 

Illustrated  with  frontispiece.     11.50 

SGCOrVD  BBtTtON 

The  Heart  of  a  Girl 

%y  RLTTH  KIMBALL  QARUmER 

"As  in  the  case  of  '  Emmy  Lou '  it  b  a  revelation." 

—  DeiTmi  Fret  Prtss* 
Illustrated.     $L50 

The  Ancient  Miracle 

A  Rommttce  of  the  Canadian  Wttdemtas 
By  JANE  <lROSVfiN0R  COOKfi 

"A  charming  book." — Mfintreal  Star. 
With  frontispiece  in  colors  by  EvKHinn'SHiNN*    SK*% 


SEND   FOR    OUR    NEW  CATALOG 
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2)ana  Estes  &  Co/s  IDoIibai?  Announcements 


NOTABLE  GIFT  BOOKS 
Lovers^  Treasury  Series 

A  new  series  of  illustrated  gift-books.  Somewhat  similar  in  general  character  to 
our  popular  Great  Masters  Series.  Each  volume  will  contain  thirty-two  full-page 
half-tones,  being  ideal  representations  of  passages  m  the  text,  portraits,  historical  studies, 
or  reijroductions  of  celebrated  paintings.  The  text  consists  of  famous  and  notable  poems, 
combined  with  explanatory  comments  in  prose.  These  delightful  anthologies  will  be  in 
every  sense  treasuries — ^treasuries  of  art,  poetry,  and  popular  scholarship,  and  all  of  them 
essentially  suitable  for  holiday  gifts.     Cloth,  12mo,  gilt  top,  boxed,  net,  I1.2Q*  Postage  extra* 

The  Nature  Lovers'  Treasury 

Edited  by  Carrie  Thompson  Lowell,     Editor  of  *'The  Art  Lovers*  Treasury," 
This  volume  forms Ja  gift-book  whose  appeal  must  prove  well-nigh  universal.     It 
comprises  a  compilation  made  with  rare  skill  and  taste  from  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
great  nature  writers.     The  extracts  are  illustrated  by  numerous  exquisite  pictures  from 
originals  of  distinguished  artists  reproduced  in  half-tone. 


THDNARJRE  LOVERS] 
TREASURlf 


OTHER  TITLES  IN  THIS  SERIES  ARE 
The  Music   Lovera'  Treasury  Edited  by  Helen  Philbrook  Patten, 

The  Art  Lovers'  Treasury  Edited  by  Carrie  Thompson  Lowell, 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


THE  MINUTE  BOTifS 

O/^  77/S 
WYOMING  VALLEY 


[JAMES 


The  Minute  Boys  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 

By  James  Oti^p 
This  new  volume  in  the  popular  Minute  Boys  Seri;eb  certainly 
bids  fair  to  exceed  the  success  of  all  the  previous  stories.  The 
Wyoming  Valley,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  scene  of  nu  me  rout  fierce  and 
exciting  struggles  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  hardy  Yankee  settles  from  Connecticut,  trained  by  their 
cont^ts  with  the  Indians  and  Fenny  mites,  as  the  adnerenta 
of  Governor  Penn  were  called,  were  well  prepared  to  take  the 
part  which  fell  to  them  in  the  war  against  tne  British.  Illus- 
trated by  A,  B.  Shute,     Cloth,     JL25. 


FLOSSY '5 
PLAYDAYS 

JiLOIIEKCB^lfOWB 

HALL 


Flossie's  Play  days 

Reminiscences  for  children.     By  Florence  Howe  Hall,  author 
of  "Soeial  Customs,"  "The  Correct  Thing,"  ete. 
This  delightful  story ^   told  in  the  author's  most  charming  vein,  should   interest  readers  of  all  ages.     It  forma 
a  uniform  continuoui  narratim;  recalls  most  vividly  a  wide  circle  of  names,  always  well  known,  and  describes  sights 
and  scenes  in  New  England  years  ago  that  many  will  delight  to  renew  their  recollections  of.     Illustrated  with  por* 
traits  and  drawings  by  L.  J.  Bndgman.     Cloth,   l2mo,     |1.25. 

Saturday  Mornings 

A  Little  Girl's  Experiments  and  Diseovenes;  or,  How  Margaret  Learned  to  Keep 
House.     By  Caroline  French  Benton,  author  of  *'A  Little  Co  ok- Book  for  a  Little  GirL" 

A  little  girl,  home  from  school  on  Saturday  mornings  finds  out  how  to  make  helpful 
use  of  her  spare  time,  and  also  how  to  take  proper  pride  and  pleasure  in  good  housework. 
Kind  and  able  relatives  explain  in  simple  and  easy  terms  the  easiest  and  best  way  of  accom- 
plishing ordinary  household  tasks.     Cloth,   12mo,     75  cents. 

Young  Folks'  Nature  Field  Book 

By  J.  Alden  Loring, 

A  ihort,  timely  nature  story,  or  seasonable  hint  for  every  calendar  day  in  the  year, 
telling  the  reader  just  what  time  in  the  successive  seasons  to  look  for  the  aifTerent  birds, 
beasts,  flowers,  etc,,  how  to  recognize  and  study  them  when  taking  observation  walks  for 
pleasure  or  instruction.  Recognition  of  different  creatureSi  etc,,  is  assisted  by  numerous 
excellent  illustrations,  and  alternate  pages  are  left  blank  for  reader's  notes  or  record  of 
things  seen.     Cloth,  illustrated,.  |I.O0. 

New  Illustrated  Sterling  Editions  of  Standard  Authors 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  public  an  entirely  new  line  of  standard  authors  at  a  medium 
price.  Each  volume  contains  an  etching  or  photogravure  frontispiece  with  printed  tissue,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  wood-cut  and  half-tone  tllustrations  and  rubricated  Utle*page.  Bound  in  silk  ribbed  cloth  (maroon  or 
green),  large  r2mo  (5Jx8i),  gilt  top,  with  head-bands,  full  gilt  back  and  gilt  aide,  at  the  uniform  price  of  S LOO  per 
volume.  Satisfactory  library  editions  at  reasonable  prices. 
Bakac,  Honore  de 
Bulwer-Lnton 
Carlylc,  Thomas 
Dickens,  Charies 
Dumas,  Alexandre 
Eliot  ^  George 
Fielding,  Henry 
Goethej  L  W.  Von 
Guiiot*s  France 
Gui^ol's  England 


18  volumes,  with    93  lUustrattonB 


10 

15 
IS 
8 

7 


108 
74 

300 

106 

53 

48 

3 

200 

84 


Hugo,  Victor 
I^mb,  Charles 
Macaulay^  T.  B,.  Essays 
Marr^at,  Capt.  Fred*k 
Melville,  Herman 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan 
Ruskin^  John 
Schiller^  Frederick 
Scott  J  Sir  Walter 
Thackeray,  W.  M. 


10  volumes,  with 

$0  illuBtrations 
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46 
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38 
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1                    II 
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44 
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4                   II 
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41 
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1                   If 

134 

44 

10          ' 

i                    44 

360 

41 

The  above  list  of  sets  supplied  in  genuine  half  calf  binding  at  (2.00  per  volume. 


DANA  ESTES  &  CO. 


Publishers 


BOSTON 
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Popular  New  Books  for  the  Children 

STORreS  FROM  DICKENS      By  j,  Walkbe  McSpabden 

The  famous  children  of  DLckena  are  here  separated  from  the  crowded  scenes  in  which  they 
appear,  and  are  told  about  simply,  yet  in  Dickens's  own  lan^age  largely.  Oliver  Twist,  Little 
Nell.  Paul  and  Florence  Dombey,  Pip,  Smike,  and  David  Copperfield  are  among  the  atory-peoplt* 
every  child  should  know.  S6mo,  Clotti,  Illustrated,  60  Cents 

STORIES  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY      By  Madalen  Edgae 
Scott*s  *'Tal^  of  a  Grandfather"  is  the  basis  of  this  book,  which  tells  directly  of  the  heroic 
struggles  of  Wallace^  Bruce,  Douglas,  and  other  chiefs,  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland,     The  historj- 
is  given  connectedly  to  the  union  of  the  crowns.     It  b  a  book  to  fire  the  blood. 

l6nio«  Cloth,  illufltrated,  60  Cents 

TALES  FROM  HERODOTUS       By  H.  L.  Havell 

Herodotus  was  the  fir^t  of  story-tellers,  and  ia  worthy  the  friendship  of  every  child.     His    '^^ 
stories  of  Greece,  and  her  atruggle  against  the  Persian  tyrants,  are  among  the  most  famous  in  history^     The  present 
retelling  is  especially  meritorious,  and  can  be  commended  unreservedly.  16iiiOp  Cloth,  lUiiatnted,  60  Cent* 

THE  TENTING  OF  THE  TILLICUMS 

By  Herbert  Bashford  Illustrated  by  Chas.  Copeland 

An  outdoor  story  of  boy-life  on  the  Puget  Sound,  and  one  of  the  liveliest  camping  narm^ 
lives  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  The  four  *'Tillicums*'  gtir  up  a  new  experience  with  every 
chapter,  and  the  whole  is  told  with  dash  and  enthusiasm.  12ttio»  Cloth,  75  Cents 


By  jAuss  Otis 


JOEY  AT  THE  FAIR 


Illustrated  by  Fbane  T,  Merrill 


Joey  is  a  New  England  farm  lad,  who  has  a  priie  calf  which  he  wants  to  enter  at  the 
County  Fair;  but  before  the  coveted  blue  ribbon  is  secured  several  interesting  things?  happen. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  best-known  writers  for  children.  12 mo.  Cloth,  7S  Cents 

ByHAEEiETT.  CoMSTOCK   MEG  AND  THE  OTHERS   lUustratedbyM,  P.  O'Mallry 

Seldom  will  the  reader  find  a  more  charming  story  for  girls  than  this  new  one  by  Miss 
Comstock.  '*Me^  of  the  Long  A^o,"  her  friends,  her  joys,  griefs  and  escapades,  form  a  picture 
colored  with  reality  and  un^agging  inter^t,  IZina,  Cloth,  75  Cents 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Book  List. 

THOMAS  Y.  CRO WELL  &  COMPANY  ««^  ^^^KST'''"'^ 


Send  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue 


PUTNAUrS  NEW  BOOKS 


Send  for  New 
Illustrated  CaUlogue 


THE  LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER 
By  ROBERT  BROWNING 

with  Six  Full  Pftjff*  PhotogtATnr*  lUnctrationa  and  HMdpicoMEn- 
graved  on  Wood  bj  F.  S.  Oobnm. 

Very  haruUomely  printed  in  color:     Crown  8vo,  $1.76.      Large 
Paper  Edition^  printed  in  genuine  Japan  veUum^  limited  to  WO  copiea. 

Net  $5.00. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER.  A  Course  of  Empire    

By  ARCHBR  B.  HULBERT 

Author  of  <*  Histono  Hi«hwAja  of  ▲morio«/*:ete. 
A  conMontiT*  nuTAtiT*  of  tho  most  important  hia- 
toric  IncidmitB  conneot«d  with  tho  rlTor,  combined 
with  doMntptiona  of  soma  of  its  moat  piotoroaqae 
scenerj  and  delightful  exouraiona  into  ita  legendary 
lore. 

8vo.    100  illustration:    Net  $5.50 


ON  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PLATEAU 

By  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN 

Wanderlnjn  among  Oanjona  and  Buttea  in  the  Land 
of  the  01  iff  Dweller  and  the  Indian  of  to-daj. 

Crown  8vo.     With  68  original  illustrationa  and 

a  map.     Net  $'i.(JO. 

THE  HEART  OF  HAMLET'S  MYSTERY 
By  KARL  WERDER 

An  extraordinarj  piece  of  German  criticiam,  which 
uiuat  now  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  landmarka  of  the 
literature  devoted  to  the  atudj  of  the  Prin'je  of 
Denmark 

CVoir/i  8vo.     Net  $1.50 

SHELBURNE  ESSAYS 

Fourth  Series.   By  PAUL  ELlfER  MOORE 

CONTBNT6  :  The  Vicar  of  Morwenatow.  Fanny 
Burner,  A  Note  on  *'  Daddy  **  Oriap.  George  Herbert, 
John  KeatBt  Benjamin  Franklin,  Oharlea  Lamb  Again. 
Walt  Whitman,  William  Blake.  The  LetUra  of 
Horace  Walpole,  The  Theme  of  Paradiae  Lost. 

Crowii  8vo.    Net  $1.25 


The  Best  New  Novels 


A  SPINNER  IN  THE  SUN 

Bj  MTBTLB  RBBD. 

Cr.  8VO.  $1.60  net. 

THE  SAINT  (II  Santo) 

Bj  A.  FOOAZZARO. 

Cr.Svo.  $1.60. 

THE  SWORD  OP  WEALTH 

Bj  HBMRY  W.  THOMAS. 

CV.  8vo.  $1.50. 

THE  MAN  OF  PROPERTY 

Bj  JOHN  GALSWORTHY. 

Cr.8vo.  $1.60. 

A  SON  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

Bj  BARONESS  OROZY. 

CV.  8vo.  $1.50. 

THE  SHOCK  OF  BATTLE 

Bj  PATRICK  VAUX 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo.    $1.50. 

NO.  101 

Bj  WYMOND  CARRY. 

Illus.  Cr.  8vo.  $t.5o. 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL 

Bj  BARONESS  OROZY 

lUua,  Cr.  8vo.  $1J50. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BISHOPS  AND  ARCHBISHOPS 

By  HENRY  CODMAN  POTTER 

Biahop  of  New  York. 
Htx).     With  IS  Purtmita  in  Photogravure.    $9.00 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  ITAUAN  VILLAS 
By  ELIZABETH  W.  CHAHPNEY 

Anthor  of  **  Romance  of  the  Bonrbon  Chateanx,"  etc. 

A  delightful  blending  of  hiatorr.art    and  romanda. 

r)*ii^®J^TrjH^?l  Oatsot'a  auggeation  :  If  j on  are  fond 


of  romance,  read  h iatory ."'""*"""""  * 

Hvo.  With  0  Photogravure.  1  Colored  and  U 
other  Illustrationa.    Net  $3JMf. 

CATHEDRALS  and   CLOISTERS  of  the 
SOUTH  OF  FRANCE 

By  ELISE  WHITLOCK  ROSE 

Deala  with  the  Cathedrala  of  the  ProTinoea  of  Pio- 
▼eace,  l^nguedoc  and  ilaaoonj,  preeenting  manr 
freah  and  intereattngalde-lighU  on  the  hiatory  of  thaM 
moat  faacinating  atructurea. 

With  k  Photogramire  and  SOO  other  iUu^trationi 
from  Original  Photographs  by  Vida  Hunt  Francis, 
and  a  map.    t  volumes.    Svo.     Net  S5  00. 

DAVID  GARRICK  AND  HIS  CIRCLE 
By  MRS.  CLEMENT  PARSONS 

A  life  of  the  great  eat  of  En  gliah  actora.  a  xvoord  of  h\» 
triompha,  a  atndy  of  hia  methoda  and  alao  a  broad 
picture  of  the  aooial  itfe  of  the  dajr, 

Svo.    SJ  illustrations.    Net  $3.75 

PRINCESSES  AND  COURT  LADIES 
By  ARVEDE  BARINE 

Author  of  "La  Grande  Mademolaelle,"  etc. 

The  stories  of  several  ladlea  who  played  important 

rules  in  the  great  world,  full  of  romantic  interafti 

vividly  picturesque  and  written  with  eaaor  grace  aaa 

vivacity. 

Svo.    niustnited.    Net  $5.00 
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Popular  New  Books  for  the  Children 

STORIES  FROM   DICKENS       By  J.  Walker  McSpadden 

The  famous  children  of  Dickens  are  here  separated  from  the  crowded  scenes  in  which  they 
appear,  and  are  told  about  simply,  yet  in  Db kens' 6  own  language  largely.  Oliver  Twisty  Little 
Nell,  Paul  and  Florence  Dombey,  Pip,  Smike,  and  David  Copperneld  are  among  the  itory-people 


every  child  should  know; 


I61110,  Qotht  lllustrate<l,  60  Cents 


STORIES   FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY       By  madalen  Edgar 
Scott's  ** Tales  of  a  Grandfather*'  is  the  basis  of  this  book^  which  tells  directly  of  the  heroic 
struggles  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  Douglas,  and  other  chiefs,  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland.     The  history 
is  given  connectedly  to  the  union  of  the  crowns.     It  is  a  book  to  fire  the  blood, 

161110,  Clothe  Illustrated,  60  Cents 

TALES  FROM  HERODOTUS       By  H,  L.  Havell 

Herodotus  was  the  first  of  story-tellers,  and  is  worthy  the  friendship  of  every  child.     His 

stones  of  Greece,  and  her  struggle  against  the  Persian  tyrants,  are  among  the  most 'famous  in  history.     The  present 

retelling  is  especially  meritorious,  and  can  be  commended  unreservedly.  16 mo.  Cloth,  Itlustrateit*  60  Cents 

THE  TENTING  OF  THE  TILLICUMS 

By  Herbert  Bashford  Illustrated  by  Chas*  Cop  eland 

An  outdoor  story  of  boy-life  on  the  Puget  Sound,  and  one  of  the  liveliest  camping  narra- 
ttvea  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  The  four  '*Tillicums'*  stir  up  a  new  experience  witn  every 
chapter,  and  the  wbok  is  told  with  dash  and  enthusiasm,  12mQ»  Croth,  75  Cents 

By  James  Otis  JOEY  AT  THE  FAIR  IHuatrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill 

Joey  b  a  New  England  farm  lad,  who  has  a  prize  calf  which  he  wants  to  enter  at  the 
County  Fair;  but  before  the  coveted  blue  ribbon  is  secured  several  interesting  things  happen. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  best-known  writers  for  children,  UmOt  Clotli»  75  Centa 

By  Harriett,  CoMSTOCK   MEG  AND  THE  OTHERS   HlustmtedbyM.P.O'MALLEY 

Seldom  will  the  reader  find  a  more  charming  story  for  girls  than  this  new  one  by  Miss 
Comstock.  *'  Me^  of  the  Long  Ago,"  her  friends,  her  joys,  griefs  and  escapades,  form  a  picture 
colored  with  reahty  and  un0agging  interest.  12nio«  Cloth,  75  Cents 
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THE  LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER 
By  ROBERT  BROWNING 

With  Six  PaU  Pm*  Photogtamra  lUnctratioBa  and  H*adpl«eM  En- 
gr*Ted  on  Wood  bj  F.  870obnm. 

Very  Iiandtomely  printed  in  color*.     Crown  8vo.  $1.76.      Large 
Paper  Edition^  printed  in  genuine  Japan  veUum^  limited  to  100  copies. 

Net$rKO0. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER.  A  Coune  of  Empire    

By  ARCHBR  B.  HXJLBERT 

Author  of  '*  Histono  Hiffhwaya  of  Amerioa/'^ttto. 
A  oonMontlTO  narratiTe  of  the  most  important  hia- 
toric  inddonta  conneoted  with  th«  rlTor,  combined 
with  deaoilpttona  of  some  of  its  most  piotoresqae 
scenerj  and  delightful  excursions  into  its  legendary 
lore. 

8vo.    100  Uluetrationa.    Net  $3.60 


ON  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PLATEAU 

By  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN 

Wanderinjn  amonff  Oanjons  and  Buttes  in  the  Land 
of  the  01  iff  Dweller  and  the  Indian  of  to-daj. 

Crown  8vo.    With  68  original  illtutrations  and 

a  map.    Net  $2JtO. 

THE  HEART  OF  HAMLET'S  MYSTERV 
By  KARL  WERDER 

An  extraordinary  piece  of  German  criticism,  which 
must  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
literature  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Denmark 

Crown  8vo.    Net  $1.50 

SHELBURNE  ESSAYS 

Fourth  Series.   By  PAUL  ELlfER  MOORE 

CONTENTS  :  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow.  Fanny 
Bumey,  A  Note  on  "  Dsddy  **  Orisp.  George  Herbert, 
John  lieatSk  Benjamin  Franklin,  Oharles  Lamb  Again. 
Walt  Whitman,  William  Blake.  The  LetUrs  of 
Horace  Walpole,  The  Theme  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Crown  8vo.    Net  $1JS5 
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The  Best  New  Novels 


A  SPINNER  IN  THE  SUN 

By  MTRTLB  REED. 

Or,  8vo.  $1,60  net. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BISHOPS  AND  ARCHBISHOPS 

By  HENRY  CODMAN  POTTER 

Bishop  of  New  York. 
With  IS  Portraits  in  Photogravure.    $S.00 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  ITAUAN  VILLAS 
By  ELIZABETH  W.  CHAMPNEY 

Author  of  **  Romance  of  the  Bourbon  Chateaux,"  etc. 

A  delightful  blending  of  history,  art,  and  romanbe. 

Fully  carries  out  Ouisot's  suggestion  :  If  yon  ar«  fond 

1  Colored  and  Ut 


THE  SAINT  (II  Santo) 

By  A.  FOGAZZARO. 

Cr.  8vo.  $1.50. 

THE  SWORD  OF  WEALTH 

By  HENRY  W.  THOMAS. 

Cr.  Svo,  $1.60. 

THE  MAN  OF  PROPERTY 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY. 

cy.svo.  $1.60. 
A  SON  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

By  BARONESS  OROZY. 

Cr,  8vo.  $1.50. 

THE  SHOCK  OF  BATTLE 

By  PATRICK  VAUX 

Prontiepiece.    Cr.  8vo.    $1.50. 

NO.  101 

By  WYMOND  CARRY. 

Illus,  Cr.  8vo.  $1.50. 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL 

By  BARONESS  OROZY 

lUus.  Cr.  8vo,  $1,50. 


of  romance,  read  history.' 

8vo.      With  0  Photogravure, 
other  Illustrations.    Net  $3J)0. 

CATHEDRALS  and   CLOISTERS   of  the 
SOUTH  OF  FRANCE 

By  ELISE  WHITLOCK  ROSE 

Deals  with  the  Cathedrals  of  the  ProTinoes  of  Pro- 
▼enoe,  1.anguedoc  and  dasoony,  presenting  many 
fresh  and  interesting  side-lights  on  the  history  of  these 
most  fascinating  structures. 

With  U  PJiotouravure  and  200  other  illustrations 
from  Original  Photographs  by  Vida  Hunt  FVancis^ 
and  a  map.    2  volumes.    8vo.     Net  %6  00. 

DAVID  GARRICK  AND  HIS  CIRCLE 

By  MRS.  CLEMENT  PARSONS 

A  life  of  the  greatest  of  English  actors,  a  record  of  bis 
triumphs,  a  study  of  his  methods  and  also  a  nroad 
picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  day. 

Sx:o.    3^  iUnstrations.    Net  $2.76 

PRINCESSES  AND  COURT  LADIES 
By  ARVEDE  BARINE 

Author  of  "La  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  etc 

The  stories  of  Heveral  ladies  who  played  important 

rulett  in  the  great  world.  fnU  of  romantic  interest. 

vividly  picturesque  and  written  with  easy  grace  and 

vivacity, 

8vo.    Illustrated.    Net  $S.00 
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Open  Wide  the  School  House  Doors  IN  ld07 

To  tbe  oppoHimlty  Ibat  Is  before  you  to 

PRESERFE  THE  HEALTH  of  your  Pupils 
LENGTHEN  THE  LI  FES  of  the  Text  Books 
PROMOTE   CLEANLINESS  in  the  School  Room 
INSIST  on  CARE  and  NEATNESS  of  Public  Property 
SAVE  THE  TAXPAYERS  MONEY  hy  Adopting  the 

HOLDEN   ADJUSTABLE   BOOK   COVER 

Made  extra  DURABLE  and  HYGIENIC  by  our  famous  un- 
fntshed  leatherette  material — waterproof  and  germproof. 

HOLDEN    PERFECT    SELF    BINDERS 

for  making  QUICK,  and  EFFECTIVE  repairs  to  broken  or  torn 
bindings  an  J  for  fastening  in  loosened  leaves. 

HOLDEN    TRANSPARENT    PAPER 

for  making  INSTANT  REPAIRS  to  torn  leaves  without  destroy- 
^^_^^^^^^^^_^^^^^^_^     ing  the  legibility  of  printing. 

A  larger  list  of  adoptions  in  1906  than  in  any  previous  year! 

IN  USE  IN   OVER  2000  CITIES  AND   TOWNS— from  Seattle,  Wash,  to  Charleston,  S.  C 

Bangor,  Me.  to  San  Marcos,  Texas, 
Samples  on  request 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


G.  W.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD^  MASS. 


M,  C.  HOLDEN,  Secretary 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


ABYSSINIA  OF  TO-DAY 

An  Account  of  the  First  Mission  sent  by  the  American 
Government  to  the  King  of  Kings.  By  ROBERT  P. 
SKINNER,  Commissioner  to  Abyssinia,  1903-4; 
American  Consul-GeneraL  8vo.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations and  Map.     $3.00,  net, 

*«*  The  object  of  this  American  Mission  was  to  negotiate  a 
commercial  treaty.  The  Mission  was  extremely  well  received,  and 
the  expedition  appears  to  have  been  a  complete  success.  The 
picture  draw^n  by  Mr.  Skinner  of  the  Abyssinlans  and  their  ruler 
is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  one;  and  his  notes  on  this  land  are  full 
of  interest. 

WESTERN    TIBET  AND    THE 
BRITISH    BORDERLAND 

By  CHARLES  A.  SHERRING,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
Indian  Civil  Service;  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Almora. 
Royal  8vo.  With  275  Illustrations  and  5  Maps  and 
Sketches.     $6.00,  net. 

*±*  There  is  in  Western  Tibet  a  region  which  is  still  compara- 
tively little  known,  which  is  especially  sacred  to  the  Hindu  and 
Buddhist,  and  in  which  curious  myths  and  still  more  curious 
manners  abound;  it  is  of  this  portion  of  the  British  Borderland, 
its  government,  and  the  religion  and  customs  of  its  people,  that 
Mr.  Sherring  writes. 

HOMER   AND    HIS  AGE 

By  ANDREW  LANG.     8vo.     $3.50,  net. 

*«*  The  argument  in  this  book  is  that  the  Homeric  Epics 
present  an  historical  unity;  a  bright,  complete,  and  harmonious 
picture  of  a  single  age.  probably  a  brief  age,  in  its  political,  legal, 
social,  and  religious  aspects,  in  its  customs,  and  in  its  military 
equipment. 

LETTERS  PERSONAL  AND  LITERARY,  OF 
ROBERT,    EARL   OF   LYTTON  (Ow«n  Meredith) 

Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  BETTY  BALFOUR. 
With  8  portraits.     2  vols.     8vo.     $6,00,  net. 


MR.  HAGGARD'S   NEW  ROMANCE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  BAMBATSE 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  Author  of  "She."  "King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Impression.     Crown  8vo.  $1.50. 

".  .  .  it  has  enough  of  the  old  fascination  to  hold  the 
reader  spellbound  to  the  end." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

**.  .  .  .  shows  much  of  his  accustomed  jjower  in  exciting 
curiosity  and  maintaining  it  to  the  end." — New  York  Tribune. 

BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF  ''THE  IRISH  R.  M." 

SOME  IRISH  YESTERDAYS 

By  E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS, 
Authors  of  "Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.  M."  etc. 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE.  Crown 
8vo.     $1.50. 

"So  brightly  written  and  gives  such  splendid  insight  into  Irish 
character.  ...  A  book  to  read,  and  read  and  read  again." 
— London  Sporting  Life. 

MR.  LANG'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR  1906 

THE  ORANGE  FAIRY  BOOK 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  8  Colored  Plates 
and  50  other  Illiistrations  by  H.  J.  FORD.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges.     $1.60,  net.     By  mail,  $1.75. 


THE 


GOLLIWOGG'S 
ISLAND 


DESERT 


Illustrated  in  Color  by  FLORENCE  K.  UPTON,  with 
Verses  by  BERTHA  UPTON.  Oblong  4to.  Boards, 
$2.00. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Ail  RigMs  3tcure4, 

Peara'  Annual  Cor  H*07  contains  two  original  Tales  with  20  illustrations  and  three  large  Chromo  Lithographed 

PjiedeBtstion  Plates.     The  best  Annual  published — ^wltbout  any  doubt     However^  judge 

for  youiseii*     Agists*  Th^  IntematJoTial  News  Company. 
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^^  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  ^ 


It  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  costly  or  the  most  showy 
presents  that  are  most  acceptable  to  one's  friends  at  Christ- 
mas time.  The  old  saying  that  many  good  things  are  done 
up  in  small  packages  is  particularly  true  of  certain  books. 
Several  of  the  holiday  books  this  year  that  are  certain  to 
prove  among  the  most  popular  of  those  for  Christmas  gifts 
are  small  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  For  those  who 
are  looking  for  something  of  this  kind  that  is  really  worth 
while,  Thb  First  Christmas  Trek,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
may  be  recommended.  It  is  the  simple  story  of  how  good 
old  St.  Boniface,  in  the  days  long  gone  by,  turned  a  festival 
to  Thor  with  its  bloody  accompaniment  of  human  sacrifice 
into  a  beautiful,  merry  Christmas  celebration.  The  first 
Christmas  tree  was  a  huge  old  oak  that  the  good  Saint,  aided 
by  a  storm  which  all  present  believed  to  have  been  sent  from 
Heaven,  felled  to  earth.  On  the  site  where  the  tree  had 
stood  was  erected  a  chapel  where  Boniface  preached  for  many 
years. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  always  tells  a  story  charmingly.  The 
FiBST  Christmas  Tree  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  one's  book 
case  and  one's  heart  beside  the  well-known  "The  Other 
Wise  Man."     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Some  joys  are  perennial.  We  taste  them  again  and  again, 
each  time  with  delight.  Such  is  the  joy  which  comes  when- 
ever we  reread  The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin,  by 
William  Cowper.  Robert  Seaver  has  taken  the  poem  and 
with  deep  appreciation  embellished  it  with  woodcuts  show- 
ing the  linen  draper  bold"  in  his  famous  ride.  The  little 
volume  is  attractively  printed  in  style  appropriate  to  its 
quaint  contents.  It  is  bound  in  boards  with  leather  back. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  75 
cents.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's  new  book,  Harding  of  St. 
Timothy's,  is  a  fresh,  well-told  story  of  such  a  boys'  com- 
munity as  is  usually  found  in  a  fine  boarding-school.  The 
boys  are  a  splendid  set  of  fellows,  whose  struggles  among 

themselves,  their  pol- 
itics, and  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  "public 
opinion  "  of  the  school, 
mirror  very  clearly  the 
similar  forces  which 
are  at  play  in  the 
larger  world  for  which 
they  are  preparing. 

Harry  Harding  is 
the  central  figure  of 
the  story.  He  is  the 
intellectual  leader  of 
the  school,  as  Rupert. 
Ormsby  is  its  most 
prominent  athlete. 
Harry  makes  that  most  frequent  error  of  "mistaking 
prominence  for  success,"  and  it  is  his  discovery  of  the 
mistake,  thru  the  unconscious  example  of  Rupert,  that 
forms  the  plot  of  the  tale.  Other  influences  and  other 
boys  come  in  to  effect  this  change,  and  are  in  turn 
alBfected  by  it.  The  book  is  not  a  sermon,  by  any 
means,  but  gives  a  good,  clear  picture  of  the  fight 
between  the  selfish  and  unselfish  interests  in  a  number 
of  very  healthy  boys,  and  in  the  school-life  which  was 
the  composite  of  their  separate  lives.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin   &   Co.,    Boston   and  New  York.     $1.50.) 

The  Piccolo,  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  is  a  book  of 
veree  for  children  about  iust  the  things  children  do  and 
think,  by  one  who  knows  how  to  write  stories  and  rhymes 
that  children  enjoy.  The  book  is  attractively  illustra- 
ted by  Julia  W.  Shaw.  A  good  Christmas  gift  for 
children.      (Dana  Estes  &  Co.). 

"That  these  stories  originated  in  that  fountain-head 
of  wonder  tales,  the  East,  is  very  evident.  They  give 
more  than  a  few  suggestions  of  Biblical  story:  the  servant 
sent  to  announce  tne  readiness  of  the  feast  (a  courtesy 
of  which  I  was  myself  the  recipient  in  Syria  last  win- 
ter), the  Delilah-like  importunities  by  which  the 
youngest  sister  lures  from  Sleelpacha  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  instances." 
These  are  words  from  the  preface  to  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton's  Russian  Grandmothkr's  Wonder  Talks. 
The  reader  will  find  many  of  these  tales  strangely 
familiar  even  amid  a  setting  which  does  not  permit  us 
to  recogfnize  them  at  once.  Fairy  stories  ana  tales  of 
folklore  traveled  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  coun- 
try to  country  long  before  there  was  any  general  exchange 
of^^more  formal  literature.     Each  new  land  in  which  the 


"John  Gilpin" 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


stories  sojourned  left  its 
impress  upon  them.  In 
the  Russian  form  they 
show  more  clearly  their 
Eastern  origin,  than  in  the 
forms  with  which  we  are 
more  familiar.  The  author 
has  added  a  fresh  charm 
to  the  stories  in  her  telling 
of  them,  which  will  make  the 
book  a  most  welcome  gift 
to  children.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,   New  York.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much  about  the  story  cf 
Old  Creole  Days  to 
American  readers.  George 
W.  Cable,  perhaps  more 
in  this  collection  of  short 
stories  than  anywhere 
else,  has  pictured  the  life  of 
the  Creole  in  old  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  with  the  touch 
of  a  master  hand.  The 
book  is  one  of  our  classics. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  have  brought  out  just  in  time  for  the 
holiday  season  a  beautiful  edition  of  Old  Creole  Days.  It 
is  illustrated  with  very  satisfactory  photogravures  by  Albert 
Herter.  The  illustrator,  has  entered  thoroly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  has  pictured  with  deft  hand  the  charac- 
ters described  by  Mr.  Cable.  Little  Pauline  of  the  Caf6  des 
Exil^,  the  seven  beautiful  maidens  of  the  Plantation  Belles 
Memoiselles,  the  young  Dutchman  peeping  thru  the 
window  at  'Tite  Poulette,  and  others  that  lovers  of  Old 
Creole  Days  remember  so  well,  add  much  to  the  value  of  this 
volume.  The  book  is  covered  in  green  cloth,  with  a  magnolia 
in  white  and  ^old  on  the  front.  This  edition  can  be  recom- 
mended heartily  as  an  acceptable  Christmas  gift.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Some  of  the  most  discriminating  book  reviews  that  come 
our  way  appear  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education.  Read- 
ers of  'The  School  Journal  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
comments  on  Andrew  Lang's  new  Orange  Fairy  Book  as 
showing  how  the  book  appears  to  English  eyes,  and  the 
English  method  of  commenting  upon  a  book  of  the  kind : 

If  Mr.  Lang  believes  that  no  one  reads  prefaces  but 
critics  to  save  tnemselves  the  trouble  of  reading  the  books 
themselves,  he  should,  from  prudential  considerations,  take 
his  prefaces  a  little  more  seriously,  and  not  offer  to  his 
critics  stones  for  bread.  Fairy  tales,  he  tells  us,  were  ob- 
viously composed  mainly  for  children,  which  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  the  'improper'  element.  Is  it  so?  Were 
the  fairy  tales  of  Circe,  Claypso,  and  Cyclops  composed  for 
children?  How,  he  asks,  is  tne  family  likeness  between  the 
'stories  of  the  remotest  people'  to  be  accounted  for?  Partly 
they  have  been  disseminated  by  warriors,  travelers,  and 
missionaries,  and   in   part  *the  uniformity  of  human  fancy 


T/\Kt  niE,  BLnCK.  TrtK]&  THC  bL^ClC     crietl  the  cats 

From  "  The  Orange  Fairy  Book  " — Longmans,  Green;  &  Co. 
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"  How  slippery  it  is,  Sam,  and  a 
From  **  Mr.  Pickwick's  Christmas. 


in  early  societies  must  be  the  cause.' 
Verily  these  be  stones,  and  we  can 
only  suppose  that  Mr.  Lang  has 
determined  to  prove  his  sense  of 
humor — a  quality  which  he  allows 
is  not  common  in  authors  —  by 
treating  his  critics  as  Rhea  did 
Cronos.  In  one  case  at  least  he 
has  succeeded.  One  critic  has  not, 
to  be  honest,  consumed  the  Gargan- 
tuan feast  spread  before  him,  but 
he  has  tasted  all  the  courses  and 
found  some  dainty  and  appetizing, 
and  nothing  that  could  be  re- 
jected as  unwholesome  food  for  chil- 
dren. The  first  in  the  book,  a 
native  Rhodesian  tale,  is  spoiled 
by  a  tame  and  pointless  ending, 
but  the  second  is  not  only  a  good 
story,  but  interesting  as  showing  the 
mythopoeic  instinct  exercised  on  so 
recent  an  event  as  the  advent  of  the 
white  men.  Take  again  two  stories 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume — 
'The  Princess  Belle-Flor'  and  'The 
White  Slipper' — there  are  curious 
points  of  likeness  between  these 
and  the  tales  of  Psyche  and  Cinde- 
rella, and  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  resemblances  are  psy- 
chological or  historical.  To  the  illus- 


five  and  twenty  mile  walk." 
"-—The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co. 


B<»K^JREARS 


tratioDs  we  can  award  iinmixad 
praise:  they  are  well  imagined, 
correct  in  drawing,  and  harmo- 
nious in  color." 

After  all,  the  Oranok  Fairt 
Book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  one 
of  the  best  libraries  for  children 
that  has  ever  been  gotten  together. 
Boys  and  giris  never  tire  of  the 
delightful  stories  in  the  Andrew 
Lang  fairy  books  of  various 
colors,  Brown,  Red,  Blue,  Green, 
etc.,  the  present  yemr^B  vohime 
being  in  name  and  in  wondrously 
beautiful  colored  ilhiatration,  an 
orange  book. 

There  is  very  little  embroidery 
or  gold  lace  about  it,  but  for  plain 
wearability  and  everynday  UMfoI- 
nesB  no  more  appropriate  Christ- 
mas  present  coiud  be  adeeted  for 
a  student  or  literaiy  man  than 
Lippincott's  GAaBTTnB. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  woric, 
it  may  be  stated  that  LippnTCOTT^s 
Gazkttkkr  is  a  gsographieal  dic- 
tionary of  the  worid.  It  emitaine 
the  most  recent  and  autiientie  fan 
formation  respecting  the  eoniitiifli 
cities,  towns,  islands,  riven, 
mountams.  seas,  lakes,  ete^  in 
every  portion  of  the  i^be.  No 
countnr  is  too  lane  to  neeive  a 
careful,  complete  deser^tioii.  If 
there  is  any  town  in  the  world  too 
small  to  appear  in  the  Gasvitbu, 
the  editor  of  Thk  Schooi.  Joubwal 
has  so  far  failed  to  learn  of  such 
a  place.  Certainly  the  volume  is 
consulted  almost  daily  by  Thk 
School  Journal,  and  its  author- 
ity  is  considered  as  finaL 

A  new  edition  of  the  Gassttskr 
was  brought  out  a  few  months 
since,  under  the  editorship  of 
Angelo  Heilprin,  of  the  SheflSeld 
Scientific  Scnool  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, ex-president  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Societv  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Geographical  Scidety 
of  London;  and  Louis  Heilprin, 
author  of  the  Historical  Rkf- 

ERENCE  Book,  etc.    This  edition 

contains  2,053  pages  of  the  most^^ 
accurately  compiled  material,  forr^ 
collecting  which  all  the  latest^z 
discoveries  and  the  most  moden^^ 
appliances  for  obtaining  the  f aci 
have  been  employed.  (J.  B.  *  ' 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
$12.50.) 

Frank  Ver  Beck  can  draw  beai 
funny  enough  to  make  the  pre 
verbial  cat  laugh.  His  book  th' 
year  is  called  Ver  Beck's  Book  c 
Bears.  The  fbsntispiece  is  a 
mas  hold-up,  a  painting  in  col 
which   the   author  hopes  "will 

appreciated  by  life  insurance  oi    

als."    The  lines  accompanying  tr^i^k: 
pictures,  the  title-page  informs  ^  -■■ 
were  thought  out  by  Hanna  Rk^<^ 
and  Hayden  Carruth,  a  number         m 
the  worst  ones  by  the  artist,  and  j&fc 
best  ones  by  the  bear  himself.    'E!*lb 
book  "is  not  dedicated  to  the Hia.xm1 
er,    Roosevelt,    the   Foxy   Robe:x-Cji 
the     Chameleon,    Thompson-Seti^oai, 
the  Untamed  London,  or  even  Uxm^Je 
Remus  Harris,  but  to  the  po^-^c, 
fantastic,  idealistic,  painter  of  ss^U; 
mals,  F.  S.  Church."    The  bean»   «/ 
Bruin-Town  is  a  page  made  up    for 
your   geography.    Next   time     you 
have  a  vacation.  Mr.  Ver  Beck  0^fp 
gests,  heg  your  Unde  Geoige  to  ^^^^ 
you  to  Bruin-Town.    Read  the  red 
poetry  and  see  if  Bruin-Town  is  »«* 
a  nicer  place  than  even  Glen  IsUoo 
or  Newport 

And  so  the  nonsense  goes  on  from 
beginning  to  end.  No  Christmss  an 
be  quite  complete  without  this  book 
of  beare.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co, 
Philadelphia.) 
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The  Happt-Go-Luckt,  or  Leaves  from  the  Life  of  a 
GooD-FoR-NoTHiNa,  is  a  little  story  translated  from  the 
German  of  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff,  by  Mm.  A.  L. 
Wister.  It  is  a  hfilf-song,  half-prose  poem,  recording  in  the 
finit  person  the  adventures  of  a  musician  who  yielded  to  the 
longings  of  his  heart  for  spring,  and  floweni,  and  trees,  and 
all  that  was  beautiful,  most  of  all  the  lovely  Lady  Fair, 
whom  his  fancy  soug[ht. 

Happy-Go-Lucky  is  realljr  hardly  a  story;  it  is  rather 
the  outpourings  in  a  beautiful  poetic  prose  of  a  joyous, 
merry  heart.  Yet  the  author  holds  the  reader's  interest, 
and  most  intense  interest,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, — 
where  the  strolling  violinist  finds  the  Lady  Fair  who  long 
had  been  queen  of  his  song  and  his  dreams.  None  but  a 
German  could  have  written  the  little  tale,  and  Mrs.  Wister 
has  done  us  good  service  in  allowing  those  who  cannot  reaa 
the  original  text  to  forget  for  the  time  the  prose  of  hum- 
drum every-day  life  in  the  charm  of  its  pages.  The  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  tint  and  dainty  marginal 
drawings.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

The  author  of  Everyday  Luncheons,  Olive  Green,  opens 
her  very  useful  book  with  a  humorous  dissertation  on  "lunch- 
eons wise,  and  luncheons  foolish." 
A  study  of  the  sensible  suggestions 
and  recipes  which  she  gives  makes 
evident  the  fact  that  she  favors 
strongly  the  "luncheons  wise,"  and 
that  she  is  determined  the  house- 
keepers whose  friends  are  clever 
enough  to  give  them  Everyday 
Luncheons  for  Christmas,  shall 
know  too  how  to  prepare  such  prac- 
ticable, yet  delectaDle,mid-day  meals. 
The  book  includes  recipes  for  quick 
soups,  dainty  dishes  of  fish,  meats 
suitable  for  luncheon,  easy  ways  of 
cooking  vsflcetable8,ems,  and  omelets, 
quick  breaas,  sandwich  nllinffs,  simple 
salads,  beverages,  desserts  for  lunch- 
eon, besides  menus  for  "three  hun- 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sonp*  dred  and  sixty-five  every;-day  lunch- 
eons." The  difficulty  with  most  of 
the  so-called  "cook-books"  is  that  the  dishes  described  are 
too  elaborate  and  too  expensive  for  ordinary  people  to  afford. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  Everyday  Luncheons 
to  show  how  appetizing  dishes  may  be  prepared  at  very 
slight  expense,  ana  without  "too  great  a  tax  upon  the  woman 
who  is  her  own  maid."  The  book  is  bound  in  blue  "check- 
ered ginfham,"  to  match  the  housewife's  big  apron.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Edwin  N.  Bacon  has  done  an  incalculable  service  in 
preparing  with  such  great  care  and  in  so  unusually  interest- 
ing a  manner,  the  Story  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.     The  author  tells  the  historic 


facts  and  gives  careful  descriptions  of  the  river  thru  all  its 
course  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  mountain  to 
sea.  As  he  says  in  his  preface, 
the  story  of  the  Connecticut  River 
is  "full  to  its  last  chapter  of  inter- 
est and  inspiration,  with  much  of 
romance,  of  stirring  incident,  of 
thrilling  adventure,  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  heroism,  devotion,  faith, 
energy,  broad  enterprise,  large- 
mindedness,  and  the  true  American 
spirit." 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  history  with  which 
the  river  is  connected,  including 
the  Dutch  discovery,  the  English 
discoveries,  the  pioneer  river  settle- 
ments, the  colonial  history,  Indian 
wars,  and  particular  incidents — as, 
for  instance,  the  Sack  of  De^rfield 
— ^which  occurred  along  the  banks. 
The  second  part  includes  romance 
of  navigation,  such  as  the  locks 
and  canals  and  steamboats  and  boating. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


The  third  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  topograpHv  of  the  Connecticut 
River  and  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Tne  value  of  the  work 
is  very  largely  enhanced  by  the  nearly  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions whicn  accompany  the  text.  Most  of  these  are  repro- 
ductions of  photcj^pns' taken  along  the  river,  and  show 
the  Connecticut  in  every  phase,  from  its  source  to  the 
mouth.  The  book  is  a  large  octavo,  printed  in  excellent 
readable  type,  and  the  whole  is  boxed  to  render  it  suitable 
for  sending  thru  the  mails  or  by  express,  as  a  holiday  gift. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

To  those  who  know  the  joy  of  rambling,  the  very  word  by- 
paths makes  at  once  its  own  appeal.  Not  alone  to  these, 
however,  for  the  by-paths  along  which  Mr.  Henry  C.  Shelley 
leads  us,  or  rather,  lets  us  wander,  are  Literary  By-Paths 
in  Old  England.  Mr.  Shelley's  itinerary,  if  the  word  is 
not  too  suggestive  of  plans  laid  with  painstaking  care  ajid 
carried  out  with  conscientious  exactness — takes  us  first  i^dth 
Edmund  Spenser  as  our  conductor,  to  the  home  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  of  which  Mr.  Shelley  says,  "Penhurst  cottage  homes 
of  the  twentieth  century  perpetuate  the  semblance  of  those 
village  homes  which  clustered  about  the  mansion  of  the  Sid- 
ney's in  the  sixteenth  century." 

Passing  by  the  quaint  Jordans  meeting-house  and  the 
country  around  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  rich  in  its  meniory  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  seeming  to  harmonize  with  the 
peaceful  tenets  of  these  eentle  associates  and  followers  of 
William  Penn,  let  us  see  thru  the  author's  eyes  Stoke  Poges 
Churchyard,  the  setting  of  Gray's  "Elegy." 

"Each  picture  in  the  poetn  has  its  faithful  counterpart; 
the  eye-witnesses  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  poet  has 


WINDSOR   BRIDGE,  WINDSOR — MOUNT   \SCUTNEY    IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

From^Bacon's  Interesting  Story  of  the  Connecticut,  River, j)ublbhed  by^G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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From  "Queen's  Museum   and  Other  Fanciful  Tales"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton 
Copyright  1906,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  While  the  dragon  was  thus  engaged  with  the  bees  the  bee  man  rushed  forward, 
seized  the  child  and  hurried  away." 

caught  the  inner  likeness  of  the  mute  objects  which  sat  for 
the  models  of  his  immortal  canvas.  To  the  south,  a  line  of 
'rugged  elms'  stands  guard  by  the  churchyard  wall,  and 
in  the  summer  sun  their  shadows  mingle  with  the  yew-tree's 
shade,  beneath  which^ 

*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.'  " 

Mr.  Shelley  does  not  always  permit  us  to  go  in  ways  that 
8eem  at  firat  sight  alluring.  We  must  visit  the  little  village 
of  Ecclefechan,  the  home  of  Carlyle's  boyhood.  Little  is 
changed  here;  the  school  he  attended  still  stands.  In  sur- 
roundings and  appearance  it  has  changed  but  little;  it  is 
still  as  bare  and  forbidding  as  in  his  dav.  An  answer  given 
by  an  inhabitant  to  the  eager  question  of  a  devotee,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  attitude  of  those  who  live  there  now  toward 
the  man  who  brought  their  little  town  to  the  world's  notice. 
"Ay,  there  was  Tom;  he  gaed  awa'  up  to  London,  but  I  dinna 
think  he  ever  did  muckle  guid." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  charming  informality 
of  the  book,  another  interesting  feature  of  which  is  the  num- 
of  the  photographs  taken  by  the  author  and  scattered 
liberally  thru  the  volume.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$3.00  net.) 

Susan  Coolidge  understands  child-nature  and  writes  simple 
good  stories.  In  A  Shpjap  of  Stories  she  tells  eleven  stones, 
wholesome  and  entertaining,  each  with  a  moral  more  or  less 
concealed.  Old  fables  are  very  aptly  connected  with  every- 
day life.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.25.) 

Brenda's  Ward,  by  Helen  Leah  Reed,  is  an  interesting 
series  of  eventsllinked  together  by  means  of  the  leading 
character,  Martine,  a  bright,  lovable  Chicago  girl  who  attends 


school  in  Boston.  It  helps  the  reader 
to  see  the  funny  side  of  really  amusinK 
incidents.  Many  historical  facta  regard- 
ing Boston  and  vicinily  are  introduced 
without  interrupting  the  story.  A  good 
book  for  girls,  and  entertainii^  to  alL 
A  seauel  to  "Amy  in  Acadia.  Illus- 
trated from  drawings  by  Frank  T.  Mer- 
rill.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.60.) 

Old  Home  Day  at  Hazeltown,  by 
A.  G.  Plympton,  makes  the  old  home 
day  sentiment  the  basis  of  a  pretty 
story.  Roxy,  a  brieht,  happv  gin,  and 
her  dear  old  grandmother  nave  been 
living  with  Roxy's  uncle  and  viKenish 
aunt,  and  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
they  were  only  "encumbrances."  One 
day  Roxy  and  her  grandmother  manage 
to  get  away  to  visit  the  old  homestead, 
and  find  that  it  is  being  auctioned  ofF. 
It  is  bought  by  a  stranger  who  proves 
to  be  Roxy's  father,  returned  from  the 
Klondyke.  The  story  is  well  told  and 
interesting.  The  characters  are  few  but 
well  pictured.  Roxy  and  her  grandmother 
are  especially  good.  Illustrated  by  Clara 
E.  Atwood.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.) 

The  Dragon  Painter,  by  Mary  McNeil 
Tenollosa  (Sidney  McCall),  is  a  simple 
fascinating  Japanese  love  story. 

There  are  but  five  characters  in  the 
story.  Kano  Indare,  a  noted  painter,  and 
the  last  of  his  family;  Ume'-ko,  his 
beautiful  and  talented  daughter;  Mata. 
the  faithful  old  servant  and  childhood 
nurse  of  Ume'-ko;  Tatsu,  a  wild  moun- 
tain painter — the  Dragon  Painter — and 
Ando  Uchida,  an  old  friend  of  Kano's, 
who  is  instrumental  in  bringing  Tatsu  to 
Kano. 

Kano's  wife  having  died  when  Ume'-ko 
was  a  baby,  he  has  lived  alone  with  his 
art,  daughter,  and  old  servant.  He  con- 
stantly grieves  that  he  has  no  son  to 
continue  the  family  name,  and  secrets  of 
his  art. 

Ando,  the  friend,  sees  Tatsu  and  rec- 
ognizes his  talent,  tells  Kano  of  him,  and 
finally  brings  the  two  together. 

Kano  wishes  to  adopt  the  boy,  but 
Tatsu  will  not  consent  until  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  "Dragon  Maiden"  whom 
he  has  dreamed  of,  painted,  and  hunted, 
lives  there  with  Kano.  Kano  wishes  him 
to  wed  Ume'-ko  for  art's  sake  alone. 
Tatsu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ardent 
lover,  and  for  a  time  drops  his  painting 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  Dragon 
Maiden"  Ume'-ko,  much  to  the  disgust 
and  annoyance  of  Kano.  For  the  love  of 
a  man  for  a  maid  is  a  matter  never  to 

be  shown  or  spoken  of  in  Japan. 

Poor  Ume'  is  between  two  fires — her  angered  father,  who 

is  about  ready  to  do  away  with  her  if  that  will  bring  Tatsu 

back  to  his  art;    and  her  devoted  lover,  who  is  ready  to  give 

up  his  art  for  her. 

The   c|uiet,   happy  home  becomes   a  storm-center,   until 

Ume'  disappears,  to  leave  Tatsu  to  mourn  her  as  dead  and 

work  out  nis  own  salvation. 

When  Tatsu,  after  a  terrible  illness  and  struggle  with  self, 

at  last  returns  to  his  art,  his  little  wife  Ume'-ko  comes  back  :: 

to  him  from  her  hiding-place,  the  Convent  on  the  hill. 
The  story  is  simple  and  picturesque,  and  the  impossibility^ 

of  it  only  adds  to  its  interest.     (Illustrated  by   Gertrudes 

McDaniel.     Little,    Brown   &   Co.     12mo.     $1.50.) 

Caroline  F.  Benton's  little  book  Saturday  Mornings:  ob^ 
Practical  Lessons  in  Housekerpino,  for  Children,  as  itr^ 
might  be  called,  is  very  good.  The  routine  work  of  the^ 
house  is  described  in  a  story.  Margaret  learns,  on  Saturda^^B 
morning,  with  her  mother  or  aunt  to  show  her,  how  to  dc^^ 
everything  that  a  housekeeper  should  know.  A  good  bool^ 
for  mothers  to  use  with  their  children.  (Dana  Estes  &  Co — 
75  cents.) 

Pea  Blossom  and  Mustard  Seed,  by  Grace  Squires,  is  ^^ 
charming  story  of  two  orphan  children  who  were  playmates- 
They  lived  in  a  happy,  oeautiful  world  mentally,  for  thei^i* 
were   dream-children,   and   their  world   was   peopled   witfes 
fairies.     They  lived  the  fairy  tales  they  heard. 

At  last  they  both  were  adopted  by  some  wealthy  people 
and  taken  to  their  beautiful  home  to  live.  To  them  this  wa^ 
the  culmination  of  their  fairy  life. 

The  story  is  sweet  and  simple.  Many  a  child  is  living 
just  such  a  fairy  life  all  by  themselves.  Illustrated  bjr 
Dianthe  W.  Home.     (Dana  fistes  &  Co.     76  cents.) 
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The  Happy-Go-Luckt,  or  Leaves  from  the  Life  of  a 
GooD-FoR-NoTHiNG,  18  a  little  story  translated  from  the 
Grerman  of  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff,  by  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Wkter.  It  is  a  hidf-song,  half-prose  poem,  recording  in  the 
first  person  the  adventures  of  a  musician  who  yielded  to  the 
long^ings  of  his  heart  for  spring,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
all  that  was  beautiful,  most  of  all  the  lovely  Lady  Fair, 
whom  his  fancy  soug[ht. 

Happt-Go-Lucky  is  realljr  hardly  a  story;  it  is  rather 
the  outpourings  in  a  beautiful  poetic  prose  of  a  joyous, 
merry  heart.  Yet  the  author  holds  the  reader's  interest, 
and  most  intense  interest,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, — 
where  the  strolling  violinist  finds  the  Lady  Fair  who  long 
had  been  queen  of  his  song  and  his  dreams.  None  but  a 
German  could  have  written  the  little  tale,  and  Mrs.  Wister 
has  done  us  good  service  in  allowing  those  who  cannot  read 
the  original  text  to  forget  for  the  time  the  prose  of  hum- 
drum every-day  life  in  the  charm  of  its  pages.  The  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  tint  and  dainty  marginal 
drawings.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

The  author  of  Everyday  Luncheons,  Olive  Green,  opens 
her  very  useful  book  with  a  humorous  dissertation  on  "lunch- 
eons wise,  and  luncheons  foolish." 
A  study  of  the  sensible  suggestions 
and  recipes  which  she  gives  makes 
evident  the  fact  that  she  favors 
strongly  the  "luncheons  wise,"  and 
that  sne  is  determined  the  house- 
keepers whose  friends  are  clever 
enough  to  give  them  Everyday 
Luncheons  for  Christmas,  shall 
know  too  how  to  prepare  such  prac- 
ticable, yet  delectaDle,mid-day  meals. 
The  book  includes  recipes  for  quick 
soups,  dainty  dishes  of  fish,  meats 
suitable  for  luncheon,  easy  ways  of 
cooking  vegetables,  egeSj  and  omelets, 
quick  breads,  sandwich  nllinffs,  simple 
salads,  beverages,  desserts  for  lunch- 
eon, besides  menus  for  "three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  every-day  lunch- 
eons." The  difficulty  with  most  of 
the  so-called  "cook-books"  is  that  the  dishes  described  are 
too  elaborate  and  too  expensive  for  ordinary  people  to  afford. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  Everyday  Luncheons 
to  show  how  appetizing  dishes  may  be  prepared  at  very 
slight  expense,  ana  without  "too  great  a  tax  upon  the  woman 
who  is  her  own  maid."  The  book  is  bound  in  blue  "check- 
ered gingham,"  to  match  the  housewife's  big  apron.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Edwin  N.  Bacon  has  done  an  incalculable  service  in 
preparing  with  such  great  care  and  in  so  unusually  interest- 
ing a  manner,  the  Stoi^  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.     The  author  tells  the  historic 
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facts  and  gives  careful  descriptions  of  the  river  thru  all  its 
course  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  mountain  to 
sea.  As  he  says  in  his  preface, 
the  story  of  the  Connecticut  River 
is  "full  to  its  last  chapter  of  inter- 
est and  inspiration,  with  much  of 
romance,  of  stirring  incident,  of 
thriUinff  adventure,  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  heroism,  devotion,  faith, 
energy,  broad  enterprise,  large- 
mindedness,  and  the  true  American 
spirit." 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  history  with  which 
the  river  is  connected,  including 
the  Dutch  discovery,  the  English 
discoveries,  the  pioneer  river  settle- 
ments, the  colonial  history,  Indian 
wars,  and  particular  incidents — as, 
for  instance,  the  Sack  of  Deerfield 
— ^which  occurred  along  the  banks. 
The  second  part  includes  romance 
of  navigation,  such  as  the  locks 
and  canals  and  steamboats  and  boating, 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  top 
River  and  the  Connecticut  Valley. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


The  third  part  of 
of  the  Connecticut 

Tie  value  of  the  work 

is  very  largely  enhanced  by  the  nearly  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions whicn  accompany  the  text.  Most  of  these  are  repro- 
ductions of  photoj^pns*  taken  along  the  river,  and  show 
the  Connecticut  in  every  phase,  from  its  source  to  the 
mouth.  The  book  is  a  large  octavo,  printed  in  excellent 
readable  type,  and  the  whole  is  boxed  to  render  it  suitable 
for  sending  thru  the  mails  or  by  express,  as  a  holiday  gift. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

To  those  who  know  the  joy  of  rambling,  the  very  word  by- 
paths makes  at  once  its  own  appeal.  Not  alone  to  these, 
nowever,  for  the  by-paths  along  which  Mr.  Henry  C.  Shelley 
leads  us,  or  rather,  lets  us  wander,  are  Literary  By-Paths 
IN  Old  England.  Mr.  Shelley's  itinerary,  if  the  word  is 
not  too  suggestive  of  plans  laid  with  painstaking  care  and 
carried  out  with  conscientious  exactness — takes  us  first  with 
Edmund  Spenser  as  our  conductor,  to  the  home  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  of  which  Mr.  Shelley  says,  "Penhurst  cottage  homes 
of  the  twentieth  century  perpetuate  the  semblance  of  those 
village  homes  which  clustered  about  the  mansion  of  the  Sid- 
ney's in  the  sixteenth  century." 

Passing  by  the  quaint  Jordans  meeting-house  and  the 
country  around  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  rich  in  its  meniory  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  seeming  to  harmonize  with  the 
peaceful  tenets  of  these  gentle  associates  and  followers  of 
William  Penn,  let  us  see  thru  the  author's  eyes  Stoke  Poges 
Churchyard,  the  setting  of  Gray's  "Elegy." 

"Each  picture  in  the  poem  has  its  faithful  counterpart; 
the  eye-witnesses  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  poet  has 
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From.Bacon's  Interesting  Story  of  the  Connecticut,  River, j)ublished  by^G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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In  Stories  from  Scottish  History,  Madalen  G.  Edgar 
has  given  us  a  series  of  spirited  narratives  that  run  from  the 
struck  for  freedom  under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  down  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns  under  Edward  VI.  Here  are  all  the 
Scottish  heroes  that  the  old  and  young  alike  love.  On 
every  paee  there  in  a  stirring  tale  of  warfare  and  adventure; 
of  fierce-fought  battle  or  stem  Border  raid;  of  chivalry  and 
of  love.  This  story-history  is  based  upon  the  tales  that 
Scott  told  to  his  beloved  grandson  as  they  rode  together 
thru  the  woods  round  Abboteford,  and  everv  child  who  reads 
it  may  dream,  too,  of  that  fascinating  land  of  old  romance. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  340 
pages.     16mo.    60  cents.) 

The  attractive  title  of  Herbert  Bashford's  story  for  boys 
Thk  Tenting  of  the  Tillicums,  awakes  the  interest  from 
the  start  in  the  adventures  in  a  camp  on  Puget  Sound,  of 
four  boys  who  call  themselves  the  Tillicums,  an  Indian 
synonym  for  friends.  This  story  of  camp  life  in  the  far 
west  rinsps  true,  and  holds  the  attention  of  old  and  younjg 
alike,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bashford  for  this 
wholesome  addition  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Juveniles. 
The  book  is  attractively  illustrated  by  Mr.  Copeland.  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  200  pages.  12mo.  Cloth. 
75  cents.) 

Talks  from  Herodotus,  by  H.  A.  Havell,  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  list  of  books  available  for  supplementary 
reading.  For  the  boys  and  nrls  who  will  later  read  these 
stories  in  the  original  it  will  be  a  pleasant  foretaste  of  their 


future  work,  and  for  those  who  will  never  read  Groek  it  will 
compensate,  in  part  at  least,  for  their  loos.  What  a  fine  old 
teller  of  tales  he  was!  The  stories  cannot  fail  to  interest 
children.  The  tales  have  been  so  selected  and  arranged  at 
to  ffive  a  fairly  consecutive  history  of  the  Greek  atran^ 
for  liberty,  leaving  off  at  the  point  where,  the  da^Dger  fiSm 
Persian  invasion  Being  past.  Athens  is  about  to  Mgln  tbe 
great  period  of  its  ascendency.    The  volume  is  ittoetiated. 

Srintea  in  clear  type,  and  of  convenient  size.     (T.  Y.  Croww 
:Co.  New  York.) 
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SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION    FROM  *' FAMOUS  AMEHICAN  SONGS." 
BY  GUSTAV  KOBBE. 

Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 


SPECIMEN  ILLUSTRATION  FROM 

**  THE    OPEN    SECRET    OF    NAZARETH." 

BT    BRADLEY    OILMAN. 

Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York,  have  just  issuedb 
a  new  pocket  edition  of  Thoreau's  Excurions,  with  a  bio— ^ 
graphical  sketch  by  his  warm  personal  friend  and  admirer*^-.' 
Kalph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  Excursions  speak  for  them-.c^ 
selves — Emerson  for  the  man.  Those  who  revere  the  menh^^r 
ory  of  Thoreau  will  be  glad  to  read  the  concluding  lines  of  thkr^ 
sketch.  "The  countnr  knows  not  yet,  or  in  the  least  partr-a 
how  great  a  son  it  has  lost.  It  seems  an  iniurv  that  he  should fj 
leave  in  the  midst  of  his  broken  task,  which  none  else  ca  jb: 
finish  *  *  *  His  soul  was  made  for  the  noblest  societ)^;j 
he  had  in  a  short  life  exhausted  the  capabilities  of  this  worlc>X' 
wherever  there  is  knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtu^aLP 
wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  home."  18mo,  p^C] 
vol.     35  cents.) 

The  same  publishers  have  also  brought  out  The  Mai>^:x 
Woods  (Thoreau),  with  an  introduction  by  Annie  Russ^ck 
Marble. 

The  little  book  is  also  gotten  up  in  the  same  attractive  rr-x^ 
cloth  bindine.     (35  cents.) 

Another  of  the  same  series  is  Fireside  Travels,  by  Jainnr:x 
Russell  Lowell,  with  introductory  remarks  by  William  j 
Trent. 

This  little  volume  treats  of  the  Cambridge  of  thirty  yem^^ 
ago,  of  Lowell's  travels  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  conta'-fl^ 
a  chapter  on  "A  Few  Bits  of  Roman  Mosaic."     (35  ceniM'M^ 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  also  brought  out  a  new  e^» 
tion  (same  binding)  of  The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  H.        — 
Longfellow.      Introduction  by  Nathan  Haskell   Dole.    » 
cents.) 

Katrina,  by  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson,  captivates  the  interest- .^^ 
the  reader  from  the  beginning,  when  she  first  appears  a^ 
grave  little  schoolgirl,  and  continues  to  hold  it  as  she  pa&.^^ 
quietly  and  naturally  from  girlhood  into  a  womanh^^E^ 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  charming  under  ' 
guidance  of  her  dear  old  father,  the  optimistic  and  guil^-C 
Professor  June,  and  his  friend,  the  ever-youthful  (in  s^m  t 
of  the  yeara  that  have  passed  over  him),  Mr.  Larry,  w'  ■"  ■'j 
inimitable  drollery  endears  him  to  every  one.  The  hom^  ^e 
of  these  three  is  ideal,  and  is  drawn  with  such  skill 
deftness  of  touch  that  the  most  every-day  incidents 
maais  up  tne  story  are  invested  with  a  charm  that  enc= 
to  the  end.  An  atmosphere  of  calm,  quiet  repose 
cheery  content  distinguishes  the  book  and  makes  it^ 
well  worth  reading.    (Baker  &'Taylor  Co    New^ork    1 3 
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"  Harry,  with  his  heart  beating  fast,     .     .     looked  out 
From  **  Harding  of  St.  Timothy's."   Houghton, 

All  the  Ysar  in  the  Garden,  compiled  by  Esther  Ma^ 
son.  This  is  a  year  book  for  nature  loveni,  with  a  thought  for 
each  day  in  the  year,  from  Burroughs,  Bryant,  Keats,  Long- 
fellow^IiOwell,  Cowper,  Swinburne,  Emerson,  Rossetti,  Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth,  and  many  another  lover  of  outdoors. 
The  compiler  has  ru^rded  and  carried  out  the  fact  that  each 
writer  has  had  his  nivorite  season  or  month,  thus  giving  the 
volume  literary  interest  as  well  as  the  special  attractiveness 
of  nature  boolra.  It  is  a  book  as  full  of  the  season's  changes 
as  the  year  itself — as  refreshing  as  a  visit  to  a  real  garden. 
(Illustrated.  160  pages.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  net.  Limp 
leather,  boxed,  $1.50,  net.  Postage  ten  cents.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  True  Bird  Stories  Olive  Thome  Miller  has  collected 
some  of  her  observations  of  birds,  particularly  birds  kept  in 
the  home.  All  are  about  the  common  birds  we  all  ought  to 
know,  but  so  few  really  do.  It  is  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able book,  would  be  especially  helpful  for  nature  work  to 
teachers  of  primary  grades.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  60  cents 
net.     Postpaid.) 

Ready,  the  Reliable,  by  Lily  F.  Wendhoeft, 
is  a  story  for  dog-lovers.  It  tells  of  a  dog  of 
doubtful  ancestry,  but  faithful  and  intelligent, 
that  cares  for  a  little  girl.  It  is  a  good  story 
for  little  folks,  and  has  a  practical  lesson  for  them. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Chase  Emerson.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.50.) 

Marigold  (illustrated),  is  a  new  story  from 
the  pen  of  Edith  Francis  Foster  which  tells  of 
an  adventurous  summer  spent  at  the  seashore 
by  two  litUe  girls  and  their  cousin  Rodnev,  a 
wilful  and  masterful  boy  of  fifteen.  The  children 
were  always  out  when  the  sun  was  shining  and 
rtie  breezes  blowing.  Sometimes  they  would 
swim  and  let  the  rollers  lift  them,  and  then, 
when  their  feet  touched  the  sand,  they  jumped 
over  each  wave  as  it  passed.  There  are  sand 
beaches  and  cliffs,  ana  endless  woods  behind 
them,  and  country  roads,  and  a  village  post-offlce, 
and  the  most  fascinating  play  places  under  the 
cliffs  that  a  child  ever  dreamed  of.  There  is  a 
smuggleis'  cave,  too.  Marigold,  one  of  the 
adaptive  twins,  has  a  sad  quarrel  with  Rodney, 
but  it  is  all  made  up  between  them  when  they  are 
lost  on  the  rocks  m  the  fog  and  the  rising  tide. 
It  is  a  story  of  beach  life  that  will  appeal  to  the 
little  folk.     (Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Mr.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  has  added  a  new 
title  to  his  rapidly  growing  list  of  books  for 
boys — and  their  sisters  too,  for  that  matter. 
The  Crimson  Sweater,  like  its  predecessors,  is  a 
story  of  school  life,  full  of  bovish  adventures, 
fun,  and  frolic:  but  showing  behind  it  all  a 
spirit  of  manliness,  and  fair  play  in  circumstances 
tnat  are  indeed  trying  in  the  extreme.  Roy 
Porter  is  the  principal  character,and  his  friendship 


for  Harry,  the  daughter  of  the 
headmaster,  adds  a  pretty  bit  of 
juvenile  romance  to  tne  tale.  The 
story,  like  the  others  of  Mr.  Bar- 
bour's, is  clean,  fresh  and  bright. 
(The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50.) 

Meg  and  the  Others,  by  Har- 
riet T.  Comstock,  is  a  tale  of  the 
real  Long  Ago,  told  to  two  little 
girls,  after  supper  time,  by  their 
grandmother.  Meg  was  a  little 
old-fashioned  child  who  lived  on 
a  lonely  farm.  She  was  left  very 
much  to  herself.  There  was  a 
boy  who  came  once  a  week  to 
play  with  her.  He  and  Meg  were 
the  best  of  chums.  They  did  not 
know  how  much  they  meant  to 
each  other  until  the  Bosom  Friend 
appeared.  %  This  was  Little  Mary 
— very  pretty  and  very  bright. 
She  came  from  a  far,  bip  city, 
where  little  girls  are  different 
from  their  country  cousins.  The 
children  have  all  the  lovable 
faults  of  the  happy,  healthv, 
adventurous  young  people  of  tne 
present  day.  Once  they  all  ran 
away  together  and  were  rescued 
late  at  night  in  a  lonely  hut  by 
the  Sand  Man.  There  is  a  splendid 
secret  in  it  about  Grandpa  and 
Grandma.  It  is  excellently  il- 
lustrated byM.  Power  O'Malley. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  winning 
stories  that  Miss  Comstock  has 
written  for  children.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.     150    pages.     12mo.     Cloth.    75  cents.) 

Germelshausen  is  as  much  of  a  classic  of  Crermanv  as 
is  the  somewhat  similar  legend  of  our  own  country,  *^Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  here.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  cannot 
understand  the  original,  a  translation  of  the  story  from  the 
Grerman  of  Friedrich  Gerstaecker  has  been  made  by  Clara 
M.  Lathrop. 

Germelshausen  is  the  tale  of  a  sunken  village  which 
comes  to  the  surface  for  one  day  every  hundred  years. 
An  artist,  wandering  about  the  country  in  search  of  material 
for  his  sketch  book,  happens  along  on  the  inagic  day.  He 
dines  with  the  mayor  of  the  village,  dances  with  the  mayor's 
daughter  at  the  great  festival  held  in  the  evening,  and  thru 
the  friendliness  of  the  latter,  a  beautiful  girl,  he  is  spirited 
away  to  the  woods  ere  the  cracked  churcn  bell  strikes  the 
niidnight  hour,  when  the  village  and  all  the  inhabitants  must 
sink  into  the  morass  again,  to  remain  there  until  "the  day" 
comes  once  more,  a  century  hence.  The  story  is  a  charminff 
one,  and  the  translation  has  been  carefully  made.  (Thos.  z. 
Crowell  &  Company,     New  York.     50  cents.)  \ 
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"  That  will  do,  Horace,"  said  the  newcomer,  **  you  can  rest  awhile.' 
From  "  The  Crimson  Sweater."     The  Century  Co. 
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From  "Mother  Goose."— Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 

The  Birch-Tree  Fairy  BooKj  companion  volume  to  Mr. 
Clifton  Johnson's  "Oak-Tree  Fairy  Book"  which  appeared 
last  year,  is  a  collection  of  stories  gathered  from  all  points  of 
the  world  and  retold  for  all  who  love  Fairy  Land  and  its  in- 
habitants. Mr.  Johnson  in  his  preface  says:  "The  tales  in 
this  book  are  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  usually  are  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  several  versions  and  a  combination 
of  the  best  features  of  these  versions  into  a  simple  straight- 
forward whole  such  as  children  will  read  with  underetanding 
and  pleasure.     (Little,     Brown    &    Co.,     Boston.     $1.75.) 

One  sometimes 
loolra  Wistfully  back 
to  the  time  when  a 
boy's  education,  as  in 
Greece  and  Rome, 
consisted  largely  in 
learning  the  hero 
tales  01  olden  times, 
or  the  stories  such  as 
Homer  or  Aristo- 
phanes could  tell. 
If  our  present  educa- 
tion is  too  crowded 
to  permit  the  teach- 
ing of  sufficient  Latin 
and  Greek  to  let  our 
boys  enjo:^  these  tales 
in  their  original  form, 
the  best  we  can  do  is 
to  give  them  good 
translations.  Dr. 
Edmund  J.  Carpen- 
ter has  compiled  a 
book  of  Hellenic 
Tales  which  he  has 
gathered  from  the  great  writers  of  antiauity.  The  tales  are 
wisely  chosen  and  carefully  adapted.  ''^The  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice"  is  taken  from  Homer;  "Atalanta's  Foot- 
Race"  from  Aelian  and  Ovid:  "Pandora's  Curiosity"  from 
Hesiod;-— but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  work. 

The  importance  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  it 
tells  the  boys  the  most  delightful  stories,  it  is  giving  them  a 
key  to  that  culture  of  the  ancient  world  for  which  we  have  so 
little  time  to-day.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Bbttt  Baird,  by  Anna  Hamlin  Weikel,  is  a  boarding- 
school  story.  Betty,  a  simple,  old-fashioned  girl,  is  sent  to 
a  fashionable  boarding-«chool.  At  first  her  old-fashioned 
clothes  and  quaint  ways  are  the  cause  of  much  comment 
and  criticism  by  the  prls,  but  by  her  attractiveness,  wit, 
and  pluck,  she  wins  friends,  and  graduates  as  valedictorian 
of  her  class.  It  is  a  strong  story  well  told.  It  is  illustrated 
by  Ethel  P.  Brown.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50.) 

Allen  French  has  written  a  new  story  of  thrilling  adventure 
for  boys  entitled  Pelham  and  His  Friend  Tim.  The  book 
s  illustrated  by  Ch.  Grunwald.  Pelham  was  a  lad  of  such 
spirit  that  he  could  hardly  avoid  eetting  into  trouble,  and 
•rim's  great  misfortune  was  that  he  Bad  to  go  to  school.  The 
plot  is  centered  about  a  mill  strike.     The  sons  of  the  em- 

?loyer8  form  one  union,  the  workingmen's  boys  form  another, 
'he  story  is  full  of  just  the  sort  of  moving  incident  that  will 


JEunch.  and  ii\c  i'Si^crs 

In  "  The  Punch  and  Judv  Book." 
Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 


appeal  to  the  boyish  mind.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Be 
12mo.     Decorated  cloth,  $1.50.) 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  beautiful  qualii 
Laura  E.  Richards'  new  book  of  fables  for  old  and  y< 
The  Silver  Crown,  than  the  fable  entitled  "The  ] 
Child." 

' '  Mother^ ' '  said  the  blind  child, ' '  what  a  pitv  it  is  that  e 
body  in  this  village,  except  you,  is  so  ugly! ' 

"Bless  your  heart,  my  darling,"  said  the  mother;  ' 
do  you  say  that?" 

"I  was  sitting  by  the  fountain,"  said  the  blind  child,  * 
ening  to  the  falling  water,  and  the  neighbors  came  to  fill 
pitchers,  and  I  heard  them  talking.  It  was  terrible!  it  a 
that  every  one  in  the  whole  village  is  either  bald  or  croaan 
wrinkled  or  misshapen.     All  save  you,  mother!" 

"Bless  your  heart,"  said  the  mother;  and  she  looked  a 
gray,  worn  face  in  the  little  glass  that  hung  on  the  walL 

"They  did  not  like  to  praise  your  beauty  before  : 
cried  the  blind  child.  "Tney  spoke  your  name,  and 
said,  'Oh,  hush,  there  is  the  chud!'  Was  it  not  fooli 
them,  mother?    As  if  I  did  not  know!" 

"Bless  your  heart!"  said  the  mother. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.25.) 


Little  Effie  and  Silas  Mamer.    From  "  Boys  and 
Girls  of  George  Eliot."— Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 

A' new  novel  by  Mrs.  Bumham  is  always  eagerly  aw 
by  the  many  readers  who  have  enjoyed  "The  Right 
cess"  "Jewel."  "Miss  Archer  Archer"  "Miss  Bagg's  S 
tary,"  etc.  Her  latest  story,  The  Opened  Shutters,  i 
duces  a  charming  group  of  new  characters,  and  has  the  1 
coast  for  its  bacl^round.  The  heroine,  the  daughter 
poor,  ne'er-do-well  artist,  is  left  an  orphan,  and  comes 
ner  home  in  the  West  to  Boston.  After  a  cold  rece 
from  her  rather  eccentric  uncle  and  aunt,  she  is  glad  to 
refuge  with  a  more  distant  relative,  "Thinkright"  J 
son,  who  lives  on  a  farm  at  Casco  Bay.  It  is  called  th< 
Farm  from  its  proximity  to  an  old  disused  tide-mill,  ^ 
closed  shutters  are  symbolic  of  the  bitter,  discordant 
tude  of  the  girl's  mind.  The  influences  which  cause 
to  be  opened  round  out  the  book.  The  necessary  co 
cations  of  a  good  love  story  are  furnished  by  an  attra 
Boston  girl  who  becomes  a  warm  friend  of  the  heroii 
Casco  Bay,  and  keeps  the  reader  guessing  at  the  k 
John  Dunham,  the  only  available  young  man. 
situation  gives 
Mrs.  Burnham 
a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fine 
character-  drawing 
and  entertaining 
conversation  which 
are  found  in  all  her 
books.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with 
a  beautiful  frontis- 
piece in  color,  by 
Harrison  Fisher. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.60). 
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"  Harry,  with  his  heart  beating  fast,     .     .     looked  out 
From  "  Harding  of  St.  Timothy's."   Houghton, 

All  the  Ysar  in  the  Garden,  compiled  by  Esther  Ma^ 
son.  This  is  a  year  book  for  nature  loveni,  with  a  thought  for 
each  day  in  the  year,  from  Burroughs,  Bryant,  Keats,  Long- 
felloWjfiOwell,  Cowper,  Swinburne,  Emenion,  Rossetti,  Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth,  and  many  another  lover  of  outdoors. 
The  compiler  has  ru^rded  and  carried  out  the  fact  that  each 
writer  has  had  his  uivorite  season  or  month,  thus  giving  the 
volume  literary  interest  as  well  as  the  special  attractiveness 
of  nature  books.  It  is  a  book  as  full  of  the  season's  changes 
as  the  year  itself — as  refreshing  as  a  visit  to  a  real  garden. 
(Illustrated.  160  pages.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  net.  Lamp 
leather,  boxed,  $1.50,  net.  Postage  ten  cents.  Thomas  i. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  True  Bird  Stories  Olive  Thome  Miller  has  collected 
some  of  her  observations  of  birds,  particularly  birds  kept  in 
the  home.  All  are  about  the  common  birds  we  all  ought  to 
know,  but  so  few  really  do.  It  is  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able book,  would  be  especially  helpful  for  nature  work  to 
teachers  of  primary  grades.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  60  cents 
net.     Postpaid.) 

Ready,  the  Reliable,  by  Lily  F.  Wendhoeft, 
is  a  story  for  dog-lovers.  It  tells  of  a  dog  of 
doubtful  ancestry,  but  faithful  and  intelligent, 
that  cares  for  a  little  girl.  It  is  a  good  story 
for  little  folks,  and  has  a  practical  lesson  for  them. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Chase  Emerson.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.50.) 

Marigold  (illustrated),  is  a  new  story  from 
the  pen  of  Edith  Francis  Foster  which  tells  of 
an  adventurous  summer  spent  at  the  seashore 
by  two  little  girls  and  their  cousin  Rodnev,  a 
wilful  and  masterful  boy  of  fifteen.  The  children 
were  always  out  when  the  sun  was  shining  and 
the  breezes  blowing.  Sometimes  they  would 
swim  and  let  the  rollers  lift  them,  and  then, 
when  their  feet  touched  the  sand,  they  jumped 
over  each  wave  as  it  passed.  There  are  sand 
beaches  and  cliffs,  ana  endless  woods  behind 
them,  and  country  roads,  and  a  village  post-office, 
and  the  most  fascinating  play  places  under  the 
cliffs  that  a  child  ever  dreamea  of.  There  is  a 
smuggleiB*  cave,  too.  Marigold,  one  of  the 
adaptive  twins,  has  a  sad  quarrel  with  Rodney, 
but  it  is  all  made  up  between  them  when  they  are 
lost  on  the  rocks  m  the  fog  and  the  rising  tide. 
It  is  a  story  of  beach  life  that  will  appeal  to  the 
little  folk.     (Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Mr.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  has  added  a  new    ^ 
title  to    his   rapidly  growing  list  of  books  for  " 
IjQyg — and  their  sisters    too,  for  that  matter.  .  ^ 
The  Crimson  Sweater,  like  its  predecessors,  is  a  ^\_ 
story  of  school    life,  full  of  boyish  adventures, 
fun,   and  frolic:    but  showing  behind   it   all   a 
spirit  of  manliness,  and  fair  play  in  circumstances 
tnat  are  indeed   trying  in  the  extreme.     Roy 
Porter  is  the  principal  character,and  his  friendship 


into  the  Antechapel." 
Mifflin  &  Co. 


written    for  children. 
York.     150    pages.     12mo. 


for  Harry,  the  daughter  of  the 
headmaster,  adds  a  pretty  bit  of 
juvenile  romance  to  tne  tale.  The 
story,  like  the  others  of  Mr.  Bar- 
bour's, is  clean,  fresh  and  bright. 
(The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50.) 

Meg  and  the  Others,  by  Har- 
riet T.  Comstock,  is  a  tale  of  the 
real  Long  Ago,  told  to  two  little 
girls,  after  supper  time,  by  their 
grandmother.  Meg  was  a  little 
old-fashioned  child  who  lived  on 
a  lonely  farm.  She  was  left  very 
much  to  herself.  There  was  a 
boy  who  came  once  a  week  to 
play  with  her.  He  and  Meg  were 
the  best  of  chums.  They  did  not 
know  how  much  they  meant  to 
each  other  until  the  Bosom  Friend 
appeared. »  This  was  Little  Mary 
— very  pretty  and  very  bright. 
She  came  from  a  far,  bip  city, 
where  little  girls  are  different 
from  their  country  cousins.  The 
children  have  aU  the  lovable 
faults  of  the  happy,  healthy, 
adventurous  young  people  of  the 
present  day.  Once  they  all  ran 
away  together  and  were  rescued 
late  at  night  in  a  lonely  hut  by 
the  Sand  Man.  There  is  a  splendid 
secret  in  it  about  Grandpa  and 
Grandma.  It  is  excellently  il- 
lustrated byM.  Power  O'Malley. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  winning 
stories  that  Miss  Comstock  has 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
Cloth.    75  cents.) 


Germelshaitsen  is  as  much  of  a  classic  of  Germanv  as 
is  the  somewhat  similar  legend  of  our  own  country,  '^Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  here.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  cannot 
understand  the  original,  a  translation  of  the  story  from  the 
German  of  Friedrich  Grerstaecker  has  been  made  by  Clara 
M.  Lathrop. 

Germelshausen  is  the  tale  of  a  sunken  village  which 
comes  to  the  surface  for  one  day  every  hundred  years. 
An  artist,  wandering  about  the  country  in  search  of  material 
for  his  sketch  book,  happens  along  on  the  niagic  day.  He 
dines  with  the  mayor  of  the  village,  dances  with  the  mayor's 
daughter  at  the  great  festival  held  in  the  evening,  and  thru 
the  friendliness  of  the  latter,  a  beautiful  girl,  he  is  spirited 
away  to  the  woods  ere  the  cracked  churcn  bell  strikes  the 
midnight  hour,  when  the  village  and  all  the  inhabitants  must 
sink  into  the  morass  again,  to  remain  there  until  "the  day" 
comes  once  more,  a  century  hence.  The  story  is  a  charminff 
one,  and  the  translation  has  been  carefully  made.  (Thos.  Yi 
Crowell  &  Company,     New  York.     50  cents.) 


"  That  will  do,  Horace,"  said  the  newcomer,  "  you  can  rest  awhile.' 
From  "  The  Crimson  Sweater."     The  Century  Co. 
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From  "  HELLENIC  TALES  "  BY  EDMUND  J.  CARPENTER. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  quotation  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  charm 
of  Frances  HcMgBon  Burnett's  little  fairy  tale  Queen  Sil- 
ver-Bell, than  any  words  of  description  could: 

THE   TROUBLES   OF   QUEEN   SILVER   BELL. 

I  am  a  Fairy.  Now,  I  won't  be  contradicted;  there  are 
such  things  as  Fairies.  I  am  one  myself  and  have  been  one 
ever  since  the  be^nning  of  the  worla.  What  is  more,  I  am 
the  Queen  of  Fairies.  I  am  the  Queen  of  millions  of  lovely 
little  people,  as  beautiful  as  flowers  and  butterflies  Thev 
can  do  all  the  thinsp  people  want  to  have  done  and  And  all 
the  things  that  are  lost,  and  turn  pumpkin  seed  into  golden 
coachmen,  and  anything  into  an3rthing  else  that  is  nicer, 
and  yet  as  the  years  have  gone  on,  until  it  isn't,  "Once  upon 
a  Time"  any  more,  people  have  grown  so  stupid  that  tney 
don't  believe  in  us  and  they  are  so  blind  that  they  cannot 
see  us  even  when  we  are  dancing  before  them,  and  they 
cannot  hear  us,  even  when  we  are  singing  and  singing  to 
them: 

Why  can't  you  see?     Oh  I  if  you  knew 

Fairies  are  real — Fairies  are  true. 

Fairies  are  here — Fairies  are  there. 

Fairies  are  waiting  everywhere. 

In  the  house,  and  in  the  street. 

On  your  shoulder,  at  your  feet, 

By  your  fire  and  on  your  book, 

If  you  only  had  the  sense  to  look. 

Why  can't  you  see?     Oh  I  if  you  knew 

Fairies  are  real — Fairies  are  true. 
(The  Century  Co.,  New  York.     60  cents.) 

No  one  can  read  A  Spinner  in  the  Su  n,  by  Myrtle 
Reed,  without  being  the  better  for  so  doing.  This  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  work  of  Action  in  these  days  of 
psychological  character-studies  and  books  dissectine  social 
and  political  problems.  The  idea  is  somewhat  far-fetched. 
The  normal  girl  of  twenty,  naturally  merry  and  very  beau- 
tiful, as  Evefina  must  have  been,  would  not  veil  her  face  in 
chiffon  in  her  girlhood  and  continue  so  doing  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Nevertheless,  the  story  holds  the  reader's  inter- 
est from  the  first  pa^e  to  the  last,  and  the  cheery  good  nature 
of  Piper  Tom,  the  high  motives  of  Dr.  Ralph,  and  the  trans- 
formation in  Evelina  herself  are  inspirational  to  the  reader. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most 
helpful  of  the  season.  The  author  is  certainly  a  success  as 
a  writer.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  Kindergarten  Story  Book,  by  Jane  L.  Hoxie,  is  a 
collection  of  stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six.  It  contains  original  stories,  based  upon  some 
motif  found  in  our  best  fairy  tales,  favorite  childhood  stories, 
and  stories  adapted  from  popular  tales.  All  told  in  simple 
language  so  that  they  could  be  read  even  to  the  very  small 
children.  It  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the  kindergartener 
and  for  mother.     (Milton  Bradley  Co.     50  cents.) 


^  For  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara 
M.  Lewis,  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  children's  stories 
that  has  appeared  for  some  time.  It  is  a  book  for  the  mother 
and  the  kindergartener.  The  stories  are  gathered  from  many 
sources,  old  myths,  folk-tales,  magazine  stories  now  out  of 
print,  and  the  best  of  literature.  They  are  just  the  kind  of 
stories  a  child  needs  to  help  him  in  his  mental  and  moral 
development.  It  is  appropriately  illustrated  by  G.  William 
Breck.     (Milton  Bradley  Co.     $1.00.) 

Thoreau's  essay  on  Friendship,  taken  from  the  author's 
"Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  needs  no  in- 
troduction. The  only  question,  which  arises  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  new  form,  is,  whether  that  form  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  desirable  gift,  or  worthy  addition  to  our  own  library. 
This  question  is  at  once  answered  when  we  notice  that  the 
little  volume  is  the  work  of  the  Merrymount  Press.  The 
design  and  composition  are  simple  and  free  from  the  over 
decoration  usually  found  in  book  s  oithiskind;  the  press  work  is 
practically  flawless.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  and  handle  such 
a  piece  of  book-making.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Semi-Centennial  Volume. 

The  oflficers  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have 
decided  to  publish  a  Semi-Centennial  volume,  in  lieu  of  the 
Annual  Convention  Proceedings.  Valuable  contributions 
have  been  secured  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  from  Dr.  E.  E. 
Brown,  the  present  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  also  from  various  corresponding  members  in  other 
countries,  who  have  written  on  phases  of  education  in  their 
respective  countries  during  the  past  fifty  years,  in  a  manner 
especially  appropriate  to  the  proposed  volume.  Amon£ 
these  may  oe  mentioned  the  following:  Cloudesley  S.  H. 
Brereton,  examiner  in  modem  languages  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board,  has  written  on  "The  Development 
of  Modem  Lanspage  Teaching  in  England  During  the  Past 
Fifty  Yeani."  Miss  Dorothea  Beale,  principal  of  tne  famous 
Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  will  write  on  "The  Secondary 
Education  of  Girls  in  England  for  Fifty  Years."  Dr.  Michael 
E.  Sadler,  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  has  sent  a  paper  for  the  volume  on  "The  Educa- 
tional Awakening  in  England." 

Dr.  Pierre  Emile  Levasseur,  professor  at  the  College  of 
France,  has  written  on  "Primaiy  Education  in  France  During 
the  Third  Republic."  Camille  See,  Counsellor  of  State,  and 
author  of  the  law  which  created  the  secondary  education  of 
young  women  in  France,  has  contributed  a  paper  on  "The 
History  of  the  Secondary  Education  of  Gins  in  France." 
Dr.  Freidrich  Paulsen,  the  eminent  and  venerated  professor 
of  philosophy  and  pedagogics  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
has  contributed  a  short  cnapter  on  "The  Backward  and 
Forward  View  of  German  Education  and  Philosophy." 
Bela  de  Tormay,  Counsellor  in  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  at  Budapest,  has  written  a  review  of  the 
'Development  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Schools  of 
Hungary." 

Similar  papers  appropriate  to  this  volume  are  promised 
by  other  corresponaing  members  in  foreign  countries.  A 
report  of  the  Congress  of  Education  at  Xiege,  Belgium, 
held  a  year  ago,  wul  be  supplied  by  the  official  delegate  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  that  Congress, 
Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Other  similar  features  of  this  volume  are  being  undertaken 
which  may  delay  the  publication  of  the  volume  somewhat, 
but  which  justify  the  confidence  that  it  will  be  the  most 
valuable  of  the  entire  series. 


carltle's  first  schoolhouse.  p.  28. 
From  "Literary  By-Paths  in  Old  England.'* 

By  Henry  C.  Shelley. 
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In  Colonial  Days,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  books  most  suitable  to  wear  a  holiday 
dress.  The  tales  that  picture  so  well  the  life  just  before  the 
Revolution,  ** Howe's  Masquerade,"  "Edward  Randolph's 
Portrait,"  "Lady  Eleanore's  Mantle,"  and  "Old  Esther 
Dudley"  all  center  around  the  Old  Province  House  in  Boston, 
and  are  loved  by  all  who  know  them. 

The  holiday  aspect  of  the  volume  is  given  by  the  numerous 
drawings  of  Frank  T.  Merrill,  with  which  it  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

The  book  will  form  a  delightful  gift  for  all  who  appreciate 
what  is  good  in  book-making  as  well  as  book-writing.  In 
addition  to  the  profusion  of  drawings  in  black  and  white  there 
are  a  number  of  well  executed  colored  illustrations.  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston.     $2.50.) 

The  Rival  Campers  Afloat  furnishes  a  sequel  that  carries 
on  Ruel  Perley  Smith's  interesting  tale  of  a  party  of  boy 
campera,  which  was  told  in  his  earlier  book  "The  Rival 
Campers."  The  boys,  with  their  leader  Henry  Bums,  form 
a  typical  set  of  American  lads  off  for  a  vacation.  That  they 
meet  with  some  real  dangers  in  their  cruising  is  natural,  and 
the  original  manner  in  which  they  sometimes  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them  is  very  characteristic.  Henry 
Bums  is  the  kind  of  chap  who  are  we  glad  to  think  furnishes 
the  basis  of  an  optimistic  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  country, 
ready  and  resourceful,  truthful,  and  with  a  fine  sense  of  honor. 

The  illustrations  by  Louis  D.  Gowing  furnish  pleasant 
views  of  the  boys  during  their  adventures.  (L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50.) 

Francis  Miltoun's  "Rambles  in 
Normandy"  and  "Rambles  in  Brit- 
tany" have  assured  a  hearty  recep- 
tion for  the  author's  new  work.  Ram- 
bles ON  THE  Riviera.  The  author 
says  that  his  book  "makes  no  pre- 
tence at  being  a  work  of  historical  or 
archeological  importance;  nor  yet  is 
it  a  conventional  work  of  travel  or  a 
glorified  euide-book.  It  is  merely  a 
record  of  things  seen  and  heard. 
*  *  *  and  is  the  result  of  many 
pleasant  wanderings  of  the  author 
and  artist,  chiefly  by  highway  and 
byway  in  and  out  of  tne  beaten 
track."  The  illustrations  are  beauti- 
ful; they  were  made  on  the  spot  by 
Blanche  McManusand  add  materially 
to  the  charm  of  the  volume.  They 
are  reproduced  in  sepia  or  in  black 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.     $2.50.) 


and  white. 


To  the  already  widely  popular  "Little  Cousin  Series," 
Blanche  McManus  adds  Our  Little  Scotch  Cousin  and  Our 
Little  Dutch  Cousin,  Maiy  F.  Nixon-Roulet  Our  Little 
Spanish  Cousin,  H.  Lee  M.  Pike  Our  Little  Panama 
Cousin,  and  Claire  M.  Cobura  Our  Little  Swedish  Cousin. 
This  is  a  series  of  capital  juvenile  books  of  travel  and  discrip- 
tion,  containing  enough  story  to  carry  the  children  thru  witn- 
out  any  hitch  and  by  introducing  readers  to  the  children 
across  the  water  helpinjg  them  to  understand  the  difference 
in  the  environment  amid  which  their  little  friends  grow  up. 
The  many  auaint  customs  with  which  they  meet  are  sure  to 
interest,  ana  the  child  life  of  foreign  lands  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
them  with  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  it  for  themselves.  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston.     60  cents  each.) 

Captain  Jack  Lorimer,  by  Winn  Standish,  i&  a  healthy, 
hearty  story  of  attractive  young  people.  The  hero  is  inter- 
ested in  everything  in  which  a  normal  American  boy  should  be 
— hockey,  basket  ball,  baseball,  football  and,  of  course,  a  girl. 
He  has  the  sturdy  qualities  boys  admire,  and  his  fondness  for 
clean,  honest  sport  of  all  kinds  will  strike  a  chord  of  sympathy 
amoni^  athletic  youths.  He  is  already  the  popular  favorite 
of  fiction  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  New  England  and  he  will 
now  be  a  favorite  thruout  the  country.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
William  Brown  and  Louis  D.  Gowing.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.     $1.50.) 

Castles  and  Chateaux  op  Old  Touraine  and  the 
Loire  Country,  by  Francis  Miltoun  and  Blanche  McManus. 
The  Loire  possesses  a  fascination  and  charm  which  appeal 
especially  to  the  lover  of  the  romantic  and  the  picturesque. 
All  of  us  have  a  natural  desire  to  know  more  of  historic  ground 
and  in  no  other  journey  in  France,  of  a  similar  length,  will  one 
see  as  many  varying  contrasts  in  conditions  of  life  as  he 
will  along  the  length  of  the  broad,  shallow  Loire.  The 
book  elves  evidence  of  leisurely  wanderings  thru  the  coun- 
try siae,  dotted  with  fortresses  and  Chateaux  which  appeal 
especially  to  strangers,  and  there  is  a  certain  consecutive- 
ness  and  uniformity  to  the  ambles  that  are  delightful,  but 
impossible,  in  the  course  of  conventional  sightseeing.  The 
illustrations  in  color  and  in  sepia  are  numerous  and  yet  care- 
fully selected  from  paintings  made  on  the  spot.  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston.     $3.00.) 


Ma.  KOBSBTS 


Prof.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
has  turned  his  attention  from 
**The  Heart  of  the  Ancient 
Wood"  and  the  various  "Kin- 
dred of  the  Wild,"  with  which 
we  so  naturally  connect  his 
name,  to  the  Tantramiar  marsh 
country  near  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  its  rough  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  his  new  book  The  Heart 
that  Knows,  the  passions  of 
the  sailor-  and  fisher-folk  stand 
out  free  from  the  veiling  with 
which  a  more  cultured  society 
covers  its  instinctive  feelings. 
The  author  has  sought  to  show 
us  the  depth  and  richness  of 
character  which  underlie  an 
exterior  that  resembles  in  its 
roughness  the  environment  of 

their  lives.     It  is  this  depth  and  steadfastness,  amounting 
to  a  heart  wisdom  in  its  discernment  of  truth  and  love  thru 
apparent  betrayal,  which  gives  the  volume  its  chief  appeals 
to  interest.     (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50.) 

With  Rogers'  Rangers,  by  G.  Waldo  Browne,  is  an- 
other of  the  delightful  and  interesting  Woodranger  Tales.  It 
is  an  historically  accurate  tale  of  adventure  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  Early  pioneer  days  in  America  will  ever  be  a 
center  of  interest  for  young  readers.  The  pages  of  American 
history  do  not  show  a  company  of  troops  more  famous  than 
"Rogers'  Rangers,"  their  stranee  adventures  and  hi^ 
breadth  escapes  are  as  thrilling  and  wild  as  a  Grerman  legend. 
The  story  of  their  deeds  contains  all  the  elements  of  romance. 
Illustrations  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bo»- 
ton.     $1.25.) 

The  Dole  Twins  is  Kate  Upson  Clark's  contribution  to  the 
"Cosy  Comer  Series."  The  author  collected  the  material 
for  her  book  from  stories  told  her  when  very  young  by  an  aunt 
whose  childhood  was  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  tales  relate  the  pranks  and  frolics  of  children 
brought  up  at  a  time  when  the  New  England  Primer  was  still 
a  respected  text-book.  The  twins  are  quaint  and  fascinating 
and  will  surely  interest  the  children  of  to-day.  The  illustra- 
tions by  Clara  E.  At  wood  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  little 
volume.     (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.     50  cents.) 

The  Cruise  op  the  Yacht  Dido,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  "Cosy  Comer  Series."  It  is  a  story  of 
a  summer's  vacation  of  three  boys,  well  told,  wholesome,  with 
plenty  of  adventure,  and  certain  to  prove  entertaining  to 
lovers  of  boys'  stories.  The  ambitions  of  the  central  character 
and  the  difficulties  he  overcomes  are  reasonable  and  will  be  a 
real  help  to  young  readeni.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 
50  cents.) 

Daughter,  wife,  and  sister  of  army  officers,  bom  on  the  fron- 
tier, when  that  term  had  a  meaning,  surely,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kimball  Russell  speaks  from  an  abundant  knowledge,  when 
she  writes  of  the  life  at  a  Western  army  ppst  in  the  days  when 
Indians  were  not  all  confined  to  "Wild  West  Shows.'*  Born 
TO  THE  Blue  is  the  title  of  her  book,  just  published.  The 
incidents  from  which  this  stirring  story  for  boys  has  been 
woven  are  in  many  instances  true,  and  the  climax  of  the  book 
is  found  in  an  experience  in  the  life  of  her  brother.  In  addi* 
tion  to  the  exciting  exploits,  which  we  naturallly  expect  to 
find,  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  sterling  boyhood  and  manhood 
running  thru  the  book. 

Pleasing  illustrations  have  been  furnished  by  R.  Farrington 
Elwell.     (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,     $1.25.) 

Annie  Fellows  Johnston  in  her  new  book.  The  Littlk 
Colonel:    Maid    op    Honor, 
has  brought  the  heroine  whom 
we  have  so  often  greeted  with 

Eleasure  to  a  point  where  we 
egin  to  feel,  as  it  were,  the 
pan^  of  an  approaching  sep- 
aration. She  IS  beginning  to 
pass  from  childhood,  out  before 
she  leaves  the  stage — to  re- 
appear possibly  as  a  charming 
maiden — she  stops  to  talk  with 
us  once  more  as  she  used  to  do 
as  a  little  child — so  frankly. 
Even  Mrs.  Johnston  could  not 
keep  the  Little  Colonel  from 
growing  older,  but  she  has  lost 
none  of  the  sympathetic  in- 
sight which  has  made  this 
character  loved  thruout  the 
child  world.  It  is  a  charming 
story  charmingly  told,  and  a 
worthy  continuation  of  the 
series  of  which  it  is  the  latest 
volume.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.     $  1 .  50. )  Annie  Fellows  Johnston. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

A  number  of  Boston  physicians  re-  Vermont  School  Law.              l*"^.*''*^'"*?J?®"®^iH®J2!^iS?«i°Jh^ 

cenUy  appeared  before  the  School  Board  q^^^^„   p^t^,.    of   Vermont,   has  ^^  l'A'?uSce'd^2^L"rch<Ln  Z 

of  that  city  and  urged  upon  the  members  ^^^  .  bill  which  was  recently  passed  f^  ve^  b^the  ?Sbutii«  t^he« 

the  appomtment  of  at  feast  one  trained  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  providing  **S  Jnl«Saar  tether  chSfn^Se 

nuree  m  each  school.              .                ,„  for  the^nsolidation  of  the  scWol  sys-  *"°tXtJ^verv  SS^eare^ 

They  claimed  that  o^lX  »  ^w^^y  terns  of  neighboring  towns  under  one  viS^  of  the  «^m^f ITre  as  foUo^ 

cJ!Si.^number%FcasSoftubSLta  '^^^    P™"^*'    P™vis-  ^^^KutWfT^tl^  s"p|Srt  of  the 

^SKa'l^'f p'hl^r  t^^  '°rr?^o"7r''Z*re'^neighboring  towns  onriKc^o^rib^toTw^^^^^^ 

fT^^si^KlkT^XlltfJS  J^,^4-  irTn^hly-^s^hXof^t  ^^r**Vr ^^'^^^^^                   tt 

M  being  good  on  'paper,  but  actuaUy  the  f^  tS^n  ti^tv4Ut  w^to  ^h  may  P"''^*"=  schools  of  Philadelphia   and  two 

worst  in  the  country*!"    The  physicians  bTvote  of  tKc^^l  dh«:t^  of^tl^e  Pf  «^!°*-  "^  *^*  '*^"S.^^?«''*^o«^^ 

declare  that  the  teachere  are  often  unable  o%eS  to?L  unite  to  fom  a  il?i^^^  T^'*  ^"""^  ^f  "T  ^k'^i^f  «?^^Jf 

tn  HptM-t  HiaAAsM                                         several  lowns.uniieio  lorm  a  union  lor  ^^e  service   of  said  schools     provided. 

^!     i,     t         A        •  *•         #    BUii-    ^J^^  P«P<»?  0/  employing  a  supennten-  however,  that  the  maximum  contribu- 

The   Teachers   Association   of    Phila-  dent  of  schools  under  the  provisions  of  ^."    #„-i  _  teacher  in  anv  one  year  shaU 

delphia  has  originated  a  plan  for  supple-  this  act.  except  as  hereimifter  provided  be  fift^^olla^ 

menting  the  regular  work  of  the  Normal  for  Grand  Isle  County.  An  incorporated  puU  annuities,  given  only  after  thirty 
School  with  college  courses  m  important  district  may  be  considered  a  town  for  the  *  service  twenty  of  which  shaU 
branches,  to  be  pureued  after  school  purpose  of  forming  a  union  with  other  J  been  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
hours.  The  Normal  School  Committee,  towns  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  Jelnhia  shall  be  onfr4ialf  the  annual 
after  discussing  the  prpposition,  recom-  town  or  incorporated  district  maintain-  ^  '^  ,.^6  date  of  retirement;  pro- 
mended  It  to  the  consideration  of  Super-  ine  thirty  or  more  legal  schools  may  ^^^  however,  that  the  minimum  full 
intendent  Brumbaugh  and  a  number  of  mdividuaUy  be  considered  a  union  for  the  annuity  shaU  be  $400  and  the  maximum 
other  prominent  educators.                         purposes  of  this  act  if  the  School  Board  ^ann     Tf  however  after  the  Retirement 


tne    home   and    tne.  scnooi   is   gaining  -^    ^^^^  three,  when  such  union  con-  Itim^t  at  f uU  and  oartiJ  MnuitiM  wiU 

ground  everywhere  is  one  of  the  most  .5.4.  „«  »_,„  _,     ' -e  towns                          payment  or  lull  ana  partial  annuiwM  wui 

pleasing  aspects  of  the  educational  out-  The  dh^tore  o7  a^wn  forming  a  P*'^**  "n'"?™*^  "^^H^^S^^n?  ^ 

\nnic     The    n»rBnt«'    TnM>tinir    recently  •        ^'vfv""  °'.  T  «•»"•  lonn'Mg  »  nuity,  such  increase  to  an  amount  not 

hdd  in  the  ffirick  l^bU^ScS  iS  yort\e"^SrSS.  ^rthlTt^^W^'joTnt  «c^ing  *1.0M  may  be  ™«ie  with  the 

T>u;i«^«i^u;«  -i,^«,-  \.^r»  VioiT^f,,!  o„^ii  o  '®r  tne  purposes  o'  \nis  act  8a»a  jomj  consent  of  the  Retirement  Board. 


SSSS^iSiTyf  ''*"  '*•'*''"  "•='  '  ^ommM^l  berWkTtoTeT^  .^ent  -^^L^'aTuSfr^v*^' ^^count  of 

"f  SiK^S^uel  G    De^er,  of  the  ''^  |aTd' To^t '"c^ SfitSi  ='  elect   a  t^^&Ti^^ZZ^^  tkV'pn^ 

School  Committee  of  the  Twenty-fourth  ounprintpndent  of  schools  who  shall  serve      t    i      *^???  i  u-       uf n  wl  «  \^^^l 

Sectional  School  Board,  presided.     The  f "ro^e  v^^^^^^  K^^^^u""^  ^^"^S'^ifP^"*'?*'*]^  ^L'l.^^^ 

follow! nir   narairranh   in   taken   from   an      ^r^      year,  termmaung  June  ^u.  thirtieths  of  a  full  annuity  as  the  teachei 

SS  bv^  jSf^^Ashma^-  Whenever  the  chairman  and  secretary  y^  g^^ved  yeani  in  the  pubUe  schools  oi 

'«S5?®  ?^  JUQKe  Asnman.  ^f  gy^h  joint  committee  certify,  under  ^y,^  ^;x„       ^ 

:J^^.^.?f^?5,.¥*.V^^^^t^J??r^^^^  oath,  to  tiie  state  Tre«iurer,that.a  union  %'^^^ 


often  to  s^mulatTthe  ambifion  of  t^^  2^*\^  ^K^T7  Treasurer  that  a  umon       Teacheni  dismissed  for  cause  shall  hav. 

oiten  to  sumuiaie  rne  araoiuon  of  ^ne  has  been  effected  as  provided  in  this  act.  -pftmrfpH     them    without    interest    th^- 

humblest  pupil,  and  in  doing  so  will  be  -.-d  that  thp  towna  unitedlv  have  raised  '®"*'^^®^     tnem     witnout    interest     tn  _<| 

rewarded     bv     excellent     rSults       The  a^^/^^^^^®  towns  uniteaiy  nave  raisea  amounts  which  they  have  contnbuted  t,^ 

rewaraea     oy    exceuent     r»u*w-      ^ne  y^y  taxation,  appropriated,  and  paid  m  ^.i,^  R*»Hrpment  Fund 

thinoB  that  are  achieved  with  the  greatr  ^^    ^^^    ^^J.  a  suni  not  less  than  $1  250  ivetirement  runa. 

est  dfifficulty  are  the  things  which  adhere  ^\    ^'  f^^    ^    superintendent    of  Manual  Work  in  Bangor. 

to    us    long^t.     Many   men   who    have  gchools,  and  that  under  the  provisions       A  splendid  course  in  manual  trainu 

achieved  distinction  had  to  work  very  of  this  act  a  superintendent  has  been  em-  has  been  conducted   in   the  schools 

faithfully  and  hard  for  their  ideas,  with  pj^yed  for  one  year,  the  State  Treasurer  Bangor,   Me.,   for  the  past   two   yea.— i^ 

this  advantage,  that  th^e  Ideas  became  gh^  apportion  the  sum  of  $1,000  among  The^work  is   in   charge  of  Mr.    E. 

their  capital.     Dull  pupils  sometim^  be-  ^^xe  several  towns  forming  the  union  ac-  GoodeU,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachuse  ^ 

^X.Tetwile'r'  i^nTi^a'l'^^^^^^^^^  -^^^  ^  ^^-  ^^^  ^  ^^.,^  IS^ffcn'e^T  ^jfe^'i^iS^ 

Houck   iUsistant  State  Superintondeni[  Backward  and  Deficient  Children  fht  Snel^cfSofthr?^^ 
of  Pubhc  Schools,  as  the   bwt-loyed  man       jy^   Walter  E.  Femald,  of  the  Massa-  grades  by  means  of  construction  w-^     o/* 

m     Pennsylvania.       Mr.     Houck    said:  chusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  fn    cardboard,    together    with    baskess-strv 

if  you  have  a  good  teacher  you  have  j^  speaking  before  a  recent  meeting  of  and    weaving.     Pupils   of    the   sever==itt 

mnety-nme   per  cent,    of   everything   a  t^e  Public  Education  Association  at  the  eighth    and  ninth  grades  are  under  the 

school  really  needs      and  added:  DeLancey  School  in   Philadelphia,  out-  direct  superintendence  of  Mr.   GooczzzdelL 

I  have  known  some  teachers  who  had  ^^3^  ^  scientific  method  for  the    treats  and  their  time  is  devoted  principaUj^^  to 

•o  much  sunshine  in  their  hearts  that  they  nient  of  backward  children.  bench  work.  ^^ 

could    riake    the    mmiest   school-room       "ChUdren  on  the  border  of  defective-       In  the  high  school,  mechanical  draiP— dng 

shine.     I   have   visited   a  school  where  ness  should  not  be  associated  with  truants  is  taken  up.     Commencing  with  sii nple 

the  pupils  repr^ented  seventeen  different  or   incorrigibles,"    he   said.     "The    two  projections  it  is  carried  on  along  the         Ime 

nationalities.     Some  of  the  children  at  classes  will  react  upon  each  other  to  the  of  machinery  drawing  and  the  devf=lop- 

first  did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  detriment  of  both.     No  use  of  appro-  ment   of  surfaces.     Another   brancl \  m 

But^  one    beautiful    thing    about    those  Prions  terms  should  be  resorted  to  in  which  a  number  of  the  high  school  1 

foreign-born  children  was  that  they  had  dealing  with  feeble-minded  children.  No  are  doing  excellently,  is  lathe  work. 

been  taught  at  home  respect  for  their  gtigma  should  be  attached  to  their  un-  school    m    Abbott   Square    is    equii 

teachers.     Everything  in  the  school  was  happy   state.     They   should   be   taught  with  five  lathes  run  by  electricity. 

new  and  strange  to  them,  but  after  a  ^nd  treated  separately,  given  good  food,       Altogether,  the  work  done  at  Bti        ngor 

vl^i^V    i-Pu  ^^J^^JJr      .^  picked  up  air.  exercise,  and  mental  training  suitable  compares  most  favorably  with  th^^it  of 

a  httie  English,  Md  then  their  parents  to  their  condition.     The  backward  child  cities  with  far  laiger  resources  at  their 

leaned   It,   too.  ,        u       #    xu  can  be  taught  to  observe  the  customs  of  command. 

Superintendent    Brumbaugh,    of    the  g^ciety  and  become  self-supporting.     Ex-  AarimUnr^  Cnnr^en 

pubhc  schools  of  Philadelphia   spoke  of  perience  has  proved  that  the  mibecile        ,       Agriculture  COUrses. 

the   careful   hand  ing   required    by    the  and  degenerate  child  grows  up  a  charge       Arrangements    for   giving   courw 

two  thousand  children  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  community,  an  inmate  of  hospitafc,  scientific  agriculture  have  been  comp 

who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  un-  homes,  and  asylums."  by  Pro^-  Edward  B.  Voorhees,  dir  --cctor 

able  to  maintain  normal  places  in  the       Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  were  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  in         New 

elementary    schools.      Dr.     Brumbaugh  y^^    Margaret  Cutting.    Dr.   James   H.   Brunswick,    N.    J.    A    short    terer     m  of 

then  spoke  of  the  value  of  such  meetings  McKee,  Miss  Katherin  Colwell,  and  Miss  twelve  weeks  will  commence  on  Jai^^u«7 

as  the  one  which  he  was  addressing:  D^^a  Keen  2.     A  well-equipped  building  has  «>^^ 

"Every  time  you  parents  pay  honor  -o^*.  ^^^.,4 -p,,^  j  •     tiu:i-.-i-ai,.u:^    provided  for  the  students, 

to  the  teachers  you  pay  honor  to  your-  Ivetiremcnt  luna  in  rnilaaelptlia.       Of  the  work  Professor  Voorhees  s-  ^(^l 
selves  and  to  your  children,"   he  said.       The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of       **The  instruction  to  be  given  ^r-'^  oe 

"There  is  a  binding  obligation  on  the  Philadelphia  have  shown  their  approval  altogether  practical.     The  student^^  ^ 

part  of  parents  to  co-operate  with  the  of  the  pension  system  adopted  m  that  be  taught  how  to  cultivate  the  di!^^^^^^ 

teachers.     My  father  had  a  rule  that  I  city.     Already  more  than  three  thousand  soils  in  the  different  sections  of  the   StjUte, 

want  to  commend  to  you.     He  had  been  five   hundred   have  agreed   to   pa}^   the  as  well  as  the  adaptability  of  the  y^^ous 

a  school  teacher,  and  he  used  to  say  to  me,  stipulated  percentage  of  their  salaries.       soils  to  the  raising  of  crops  of  the  greatest 
'Youngster,  if  you  ever  get  a  whipping  in       The  administration  of  the  fund  will  be  market   value.     Particular   attention  k 

school  and  I  find  it  out,  you  get  another  in  charge  of  a    board  composed  of  the  to  be  paid  to  live-stock  raising,  and  sbo 

whipping   when   you   come   home.'"  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  dairying  and  fruit  vegetable  raisii^/' 
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In  and  About  New  Yoik  City. 


The  f oDawiii^  msBO^taDeutM  of  tlie 
Boanl  of  Exminiiien  have  been  mmde  br 
Supermiendcait  MiJcmQ,  of  New  YonL 
Citr: 

James  C.  Btitmi — LieppfB  to  teacb  in 
Idndei^gmrtenftT  bigb  achooli  and  traimng 
scbook.  dimm-iBg,  aewiog,  tmaxii  scbook. 
uograded  rliifi  Office  bonis,  Wediie»- 
dav  from  2  to  4:30  P.  IL 

Walter  L.  Herrev — lacexmm  to  teach 
physical  training,  principal  of  elemesH 
taiy  schook,  erenine  riementair  and 
high  Bchook,  music  Office  boon.  Thai*- 
4ay  from  2  to  A/M*  P.  IL 

Jerome  A.  OTonneD — Licenaet  as  as- 
.sistant  to  principal,  bcense  No.  1,  sab- 
stitntes,  alloviAoe  for  oatside  experience. 
Office  houTs.  Monday  from  2  to  4:30 
P.  M.,  and  Saturdays  from  9  to  12. 

Geoive  J.  Smith— Licenses  for  promo- 
tion and  teacben  of  the  graduating  class, 
-vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  even- 
ing recreation  oenteia.  cooking,  shop- 
^oHe,  and  German  in  elementaiy  schools. 
Office  houn,  Tuesday  from  2  to  4:30  PJL 

November  21,  January  26.  and  April 
27  are  the  dates  announced  by  the 
&hoolmen  of  New  York  for  their  dinnen 
•<iuring  the  season  of  1906-7.  The  pro- 
grams for  the  evenings  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  and  will  doubtiess  prove 
.as  excellent  as  heretofore.  The  St. 
I>enis  has  been  selected  as  the  place 
^where  they  will  be  held. 

A  meeting  recently  held  in  Public 
&:hool  No.  2,  116  Henry  Street,  was  the 
^rst  of  a  series  of  meetings  for  parents 
"irhich  are  to  be  conducted  dunng  the 
"Winter  in  District  2.  It  is  hoped  that 
^hey  will  bring  the  parents  into  sympa- 
thy with  the  work  which  the  teacben  are 
^tryinc  to  do.  The  outcome  will  be 
"watched  with  great  interest. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education 
lias  scheduled  the  following  transfen  to 
Take  place  this  month:  Pnncipal  Willis 
^A.  Huntkv,  from  Public  School  No.  90, 
Brooklvn.  to  Public  School  No.  12; 
:Miss  Marv  E.  O'Donnell  from  Public 
School  No.  31,  Bronx,  to  fill  Mr.  Hunt- 
lev's  place  at  No.  90.  The  vacancy  in 
^o.  12  was  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
I>r.  Cruikshank. 

The  work  connected  with  passing  upon 
the  examinations  of  applicants  for  licenses 
to  teach  in  the  summer  schools  in  New 
York  City  has  increased  to  such  enor- 
mous proportions  that  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  have  been  forced  to  seek 
Tehef.  They  have  requested  the  Board 
of  Education  to  make  identical  require- 
ments for  teachers  whose  work  is  suffi- 
ciently similar  in  character. 

This  will  necessitate,  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  re\isin^  of  the 
by-laws  governing  the  granting  of  licenses 
for  teachers  in  the  evening  recreation 
centers  and  vacation  playgrounds  . 

Reducing  Part-Time  Classes. 

District  Superintendent  Stewart  has 
effected  a  most  valuable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  part-time  classes.  The  ad- 
dition to  Public  School  No.  So.  Evergreen 
Avenue,  Brookljm,  has  placed  that 
school  on  a  full  schedule  for  the  first 
time  in  seven  vears,  and  sufficient  rooms 
were  left  available  for  the  use  of  other 
schools,  to  secure  a  material  reduction  in 
the  number  of  part-time  classes  in  Dis- 
tricts 32  and  36. 

Superintendent  Stewart  has,  by  careful 
supervision  and  arrangement,  made  avail- 
Able  a  number  of  sittings  in  Public  School 
No.  113.  Eveiigreen  Avenue  and  Moffett 
Street. 

By  the  transfer  of  thirteen  classes. 
Public  School  No.  73  has  been  enabled  to 
adopt  a  full  time  schedule.  By  similar 
measures  Public  Schools  Nos.  56  and  75 
have  been  placed  entirely  on  full  time. 


New  York  Board  oi  Ldiicatioii« 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  New  \orit  City,  on  November  14, 
was  preceded  by  a  brief  meenz^  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  College, 
President  Winthrop  presidii^. 

read  from  MrsTcharies  H.  Knox.    Mia. 

Knox,  thru  this  cK>TT^TTyoT>"T^TK*iL  which 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Guggenheimer, 
offered  to  establish  a  prixe  for  proficiency 
in  history  to  the  snments  of  the  Normal 
College.  Mr.  Guggenheimer  said  that 
the  prise  was  offered  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Charles  H.  Knox,  and  moved 
that  it  be  accepted  by  the  Board  and 
the  regulations  for  its  award  be  JtJeii^l 
to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  mo- 
tion was  adopted. 

A  repon  from  tiie  Executive  Commit- 
tee was  read,  advisizu^  that  the  examina- 
tions of  the  State  Examination  Board 
be  used  for  the  graduates  of  the  high 
school  department  of  the  Normal  Col- 
ksge.  The  Tmxn  was  adc^ted  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  also  adopted  a  reso- 
lution approviz^  the  appomtment  of 
^Te  tcacheis  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment of  the  Normal  CoUege,  ax  an  annual 
salary  of  fl.ioa 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  called  to  order  and  after 
the  lolKcall  Mr.  Alfred  Moeely,  who  was 
present,  was  asked  to  address  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Mr.  Mosely  said  in 
substance:  "My  mission  in  this  country 
is  weU  known  to  vou  alL  I  am  here 
that  ^ve  hundred  Enrhsh  teachers  may 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  going  thru  vour 
schools  and  inspecting  the  metnods 
which  have  made  your  schools  so  success- 
ful, a  privilege  wnich  I  ei^yed  several 
x>.    1 


inspectois  assigned  to  the  icteola,  per 
f  omned  ax  times  when  schools  are  BOt  im 


am   Impressed   with   the 
breadth^of  mind  of  the  people  of  the 


years   ago. 


United  States  in  dealing  with  educational 
problems.  One  instance  of  this  bntadth 
of  mind  is  shown  in  the  abundant  help 
which  has  been  given  me  in  my  work 
here  at  present. 

"A  subject  which  I  never  fail  to  men- 
tion in  making  an  address  is  the  com- 
pensation of  teachexs.  In  old  times  the 
schoolmaster's  position  was  an  enviable 
one.  not  only  because  oi  the  social  station 
and  influence  in  the  community  to  which  it 
entitled  him,  but  even  financially  it  was 
desirable.  To^ay  men  with  great  ini- 
tiative are  draw-n  into  other  lines  of 
work.  They  now  co  into  commercial 
work  because  of  the  greater  rewards 
which  it  has  to  offer.  We  must  offer 
greater  inducements  if  we  would  stem 
this  tide  and  secure  the  men  of  ability 
for  educational  work.  It  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  confronting  us  to-day," 
Mr.  Mosely  dosed  his  remarks  by  thank- 
ing the  Board  of  Education,  and  espe- 
cially City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  lor 
the  ^reat  assistance  they  had  been  to 
him  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  this  city. 

A  communication  was  read  from  t&e 
executive  secretary  of  Ma>^r  McClellan. 
announcing  the  llayor's  appointment  en 
Mr.  Frank  Lyon  Polk,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Henry  N.  TiflPt,  resiraed. 

The  proposal  of  Uie  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents relative  to  the  establishment 
of  an  intermediate  school  in  Public 
School  No.  159,  after  the  r^mo\'al  of  the 
Training  School  to  its  new  quarters,  was 
adopted.  The  Board  also  approved  the 
consolidation  of  Public  School  No.  IS, 
boys,  and  Public  School  No.  IS,  girls, 
under  the  principalship  of  the  present 
principal  of  the  boy's  school;  the  con- 
solidation is  to  go  into  effect  December  1. 

Mr.  Barrett,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies,  offered  a  report  which  con- 
tained the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Health  be, 
and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  take  necessary  steps  to  have  all  oo*^ra- 
tions  deemed  neoessar>'  by  the  medkal 


jion. 

Mr.  BarrpTt,  speakinc  in  saipport  of 
this  resolution,  said  t^iat  not  onh*  should 
the  operations  not  be  performed  durinr 
school  honi^  but  thai  the  consent  of 
parents  should  always  he  siecared.  Mr. 
Stem  questioned  the  propriety'  of  this 
matter  being  deah  with  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Supplies,  claiming  that  it  ieQ 
within  the  province  of  the  Committee  on 
Eiementan-  Schools,  of  which  Committee 
he  was  a  member,  and  of  whose  preroga* 
tives  he  was  most  jealous. 

Mr.  Barrets  replied  that  the  action  had 
been  taken  by  his  eommittee  in  response 
to  complaints  received  by  them,  espe- 
ciallv  from  the  local  School  Board  of 
District  No.  -L  in  which  riots  had  occurred 
last  sprine  as  a  result  of  these  operations. 
He  would,  however,  be  glad  to  offer  it 
as  a  resolution  in  his  capacity  of  member 
of  the  Board.  Mr.  Stem  was  glad  ta 
support  the  resolution  as  such,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  By-4aws  and  Lqgis- 
latioa  reported  upon  an  amendment  to 
subdivision  nine  of  section  thirty-two  of 
the  bv-4aws.  n>quested  by  the  Committsa 
on  Supplies,  to  make  the  average  regis- 
tration for  the  month  of  No>'ember  pre- 
ceding the  basis  for  making  estimates  of 
text-books,  stationery,  etc  instead  of 
the  laigest  number  registered  in  any 
month  of  the  preceding  year.  In  sub- 
mittii^  the  report  Mr.  Stem  said  that 
while  his  committee  appro^-ed  the  genefal 
outline  of  the  amendment  they  couodered 
that  the  avertge  attendance  would  fona 
a  better  basis  for  estimates  than  tlia 
re^tration  for  the  month,  and  said  that 
this  conclusion  had  been  reached  after 
consultation  with  Dr.  MaxweU. 

Dr.  Maxwell  stated  that  if  rogbtratioB 
rather  than  average  attendance  were 
made  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  sap- 
plies,  there  would  Ve  a  temptation  on 
the  part  of  princ^pMils  to  retain  on  the 
rMiister  names  which  should  be  stricken 
off.  in  order  to  obtain  a  laiger  appor* 
tionment. 

Mr.  Maxwell  corrected  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Stem  that  there  were  more  pupils 
on  part  time  to-day  than  e\'er  before; 
there  were  several  thousand  more  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Stem  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  pan-time  prcvblem  could  not 
be  soh-ed  for  ten  or  fifteen  j-eare  j-et. 

The  Committee  on  Study  and  Text- 
books submitted  a  report  requesting 
that  the  Board  do  not  authorise  the 
adoption  in  the  New  York  public  schools 
of  the  three  hundred  words  suggested 
bv  the  Board  of  Simplified  Spelling, 
"rtie  Board  deferred  action  upon  the  re- 
port until  Mr.  Greene  could  be  gix-en  an 
opportunitv  to  sign  the  report.  The  re- 
port stated  that  while  the  spelling  of 
many  of  the  words  on  the  suggested  list 
was  'commonly  accepted,  the  spelling  of 
a  number  of  other  words  was  not  thus  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Committee  felt  that  any 
action  by  the  Board  in  authorixing  the 
adoption  of  the  list  mould  be  unwarrant- 
able. 

Principalship  of  Tmanl  School* 

Mr.  Henr>'  Sprudle,  whose  resignation 
ftvm  the  principalship  of  the  Brooklyn 
Truant  School  is  understood  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  City  Superintendent  MaxwelU 
has  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  shopm-ork. 

Of  those  mentioned  as  possible  suc- 
cessors to  Mr.  Sprudle,  Superinten- 
dent Johnson  of  the  Tmant  Home  at 
WorM«ter.  Mass.,  seems  the  most  likely 
choice.  Mr.  Johnson's  wt>rk  at  Worces- 
ter has  covered  a  period  of  sixteen  j'ears, 
and  has  been  most  et5cient. 

The    appointment    will    probably    bo 
made  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
<CV)ntiniiM)il  on  pn^  477.) 
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Bronchial 


B  r own's 

Bronchial 

Troch  es 

Invariably  give  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  Hoarseness, 
Loss  of  Voice,  Coughs  and  Inflammation  of  the  Throat. 

An  Invaluable  aid  to  speakers  and  singers. 

Being  tree  from  any  form  of  opiate  they  may  be  used 
whenever  required  without  fear  of  injury. 

In  boxes  only:  never  sold  in  bulk. 


Observe  this  signature 
on  tlie  wrapper. 
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BRONCHIAL 


A  Little  History  of 
Colonial 


By  GEORGE  CARY  EGGLESTON 

"An  almost  ideal  history,  as  fascinating  as  a 
nowcl,— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Oor  First  Century      Uf e  In  the  Eighteenth  Century 

A  graphic  and  charming  popular  story  of 
colonial  life  with  special  reference  to  social  con- 
ditions, manners,  and  customs.  Elaborately 
illustrated.  With  comparative  tables  of  im- 
portant historical  events.  By  Prof.  H.  V. 
Ames.     Each  volume  z2mo,  net  $1.20. 

Some  Opinions: 

<«  (  Our  First  Century'  is  an  admirable  book. 
One  can  without  hesitation  commend  it." — 
New  York  Times. 

"A  peculiarly  fitting  and  important  work. 
The  time  is  peculiarly  apt  for  a  popular  life 
history  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  country." 
Boston  Herald. 

X.  S.  Barnes  &  Comimny 

NEW  YORK 


Coming  Meetings. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Portland,. 
Ore. 

November  26-28. — State  Association  meeting  at  Pendle* 
ton,  Ore. 

November  27-30. — Educational  Conference  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Conference  will  include  meetingpB  of  Division  Superin* 
tendents,  Co-operation  Educational  Association,  State  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Thankseiving  Week. — The  Eastern  Ohio  Association  usuall7 
meets  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  Thanksgiving  week. 

November  30-December  2. — The  Social  Education  Con- 
gress, at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary^ 
Koom  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26,  27,  28.— South  Dakota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  have  its  25th  Annual  Session  at  Sioux  Falls. 

December  26-29. — State  Teacheni'  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  26-29. — Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— Sta  3  Teacheni'  Association.  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y. 

.  Holiday  Week,  1906. — Associated  Academic  Principals. 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teacheni'  Confer* 
ence.  Science  Teachers'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

December — during  holiday  week. — Washington  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  in  Bellingham,  Wash. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Educational  Association 
Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teacheni'  Association  will  hold  meetings  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26.  27,  28.— State  Teachera'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28. — New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — ^Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  26-29. — The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Mmneapolis 

December  27-29. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Milwaukee.  Lectures  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  and  second  days  of  the  meeting. 

December  27-30. — Southern  Educational  Association  wiO 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December  27,  28,  29.— Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  meet  at  Boise. 


If  you  feel  too  tired  for  work  or  pleasure,  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla — it  cures  that  tired  feeling. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 
For  Boperinteadents,  principals,  school  officials.  leartiDg  teachers,  and 
all  others  who  desire  a  complete  account  of  ail  the  great  morements  in 
education.   Established  in  1870.  it  is  in  the  85th  year.    Hnbecnption 

5 rice,  •^.fto  a  year.    Like  other  professional  Jonmalt  Tkb  Scbooil 
OUBN4L  IS  sent  to  snbscnbers  until  specially  ordered  to  be  disoon* 
tinned  and  payment  is  made  in  full. 

Prom  this  office  are  also  issued  two  monthlies — TiucBMtM  KAOAxnn 
(tl.oo  a  year)  and  Eduoational  Foundatiomr  C$1  .S5  a  year),  prtwentiiur 
each  in  its  field  valuable  material  for  the  teachers  of  all  sradee  ana 
the  student  of  education ;  also  Oub  Timbs  (current  history  for  teaiohers 
and  schools),  weekly.  tl.S5  a  year.  A  large  list  of  teachers*  booki  and 
aids  is  published  and  kept  in  stock. 

A.  8.  BARNES  ft  00.,  PuBLzsmoa 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J.  NEW  TOBK 


16  Jefferson  Arenne 

TBS  School  Joubkai.  ii  entered  m  eeeond-elMs  mi 
If .  J.,  poet  oflloe. 
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Subtract  the  time  required  to  move 
ft  lever  from  the  time  reanired  to 
tftke  off  ft  typewriter  ribbon  ftnd  pat 

on  ftnother,  ftnd  jon  bftve  the  tftvinff 

offered  hj 

The  New  Tri-Chrome 

Smith  Premier 

Typewriter 

It  writee  parple,  red,  or  non- 
fftding  blftck  ftooordinff  to  the 
nfttnreof  the  work  to  be  done. 
Everj  student  who  ie  leftming 
typewriting    ehonld    appreciate 
toe  vftlne  of  thie  new  model. 

The  Smitli  Premier 
Typewriter  Company 

omc  Ofttec  and  Factory 

Syraense,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BOOKLETS  24.H 

CALENDARS  and     season. 
POSTAL  CARD  PACKETS 

Our  wethkf>own  Pack&tst    are  reirdy.  jinti  ne«(l 
only  &fli*t  m^ntifln,      Flrit     7    P»Ckj»,  post-pnld. 

lor  Sa.SO^i       10    Pack*,     pcAt  pa(d,  S9.9Di» 

Xmam  Cu^  aad  H>ulBB0mr4, 
Flikt  OHdf  KBd  F^fff"!  Cud. 


Vq. 


1. 

t 

ire.  «. 

■a.  B, 

Me,  « 

H*.  T. 

Me.  f. 

Ma.  10 


Fw  9%  cnti. 


I.TX1 
10  ~ 


40  FlBtiFaitiJCudAttOoitbiDljnM^ 

ID  BoMltihl  OklflOdtJI. 

B  Bv&ntiJtil  0«]M(Uti  (all  dtflemt}. 
IT  Mftte,    10  XmM  Oardi, 

Me«lt«,     SJJBnnrlay  EcfacDl  C&irdi.^aO  3^lH 
Elrth4^»7  Cifdt. 
■jT-SppfJftl  pH,rkt*tfl  and  lote  41? ut  np  i^»  ciriler. 

TFArUrOC    ^'^'  £KOB,  SO  Oard«,  fiatwo  flMk«. 
I  Epnlilluna   For  &4  Gtnt».  2^  Cardi,  (i<o  two  allh«. 

n,   H,   CARTER  ^  CO-, 

^ntlKriictlf^n  ^  A  ^H burton  P]Eice»  BfiNl«m* 

(JUiirHntpei],  Fu  II  C  Irculnni  dii  AppllfarinnH 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


dud  .Microscopical  Objects 

Prepftred  and  arranged  for  lecture  and  claee  room  nse 
and  to  accompany  standard  text  book.  Send  for  LlsU. 
WILLIAM8,  BROWN  A  EARLI, 
■m.  2. gig  CHEtniUT  ST..  PHIUBBLPWI/I. 


SL 


S«nd  for  Catalog 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS  CO. 

861-868  Sixth  Ave.,  Nrvr  Yobk 
N.  W.  Cor.  48th  ttt.    Mo  Branch  Stores 

FRENCH 

and  other  foreign 

BOOKS 


We  publish  the  Bercy, 
DuCroanettManTear 

and   other     well-known 
methods. 


Mothers'  Clubs.  < 

As  a  means  of  bringing  .the  mothers  of 
their  pupils  into  closer  sympathy  with,  and 
to  give  them  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  have  oiganized  Mothers  Clubs. 
In  planning  for  the  clubs  the  kindergarten 
teachers  are  striving  not  only  to  give  the 
parents  a  broader  view  of  the  work  of 
their^children  at  school,  but  to  furnish 
suggestions  which  may  be  helpful  in  the 
home;  and,  also,  to  bring  them  in  closer 
touch  with  the  teachers  and  the  mothers 
of  their  children's  schoolmates. 

There  will  be  an  annual  convention  of 
the  Mothers'  Clubs  connected  with  the 
kindeigartens  of  the  public  schools. 

Salary  of  a  Principal. 

Almost  interesting  case  is  before  the 
Supreme^Court  of  New  York,  pending 
decision.  Miss  Catherine  Sheehan,  of 
Public^School  No.  82,  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  has  brought  suit  for  $1,975, 
with  interest,  which  she  claims  as  back 
pay.  Miss  Sheehan  was  formerlv  prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  No.  2,  Woodhaven. 
L.^  I. IP;  She  was  appointed  as  principal 
in  1894  and  continued  as  such  until  con- 
solidation, beii^  at  that  time  in  chaige 
of^thelschool  afterward  known  as  Pubfic 
School^No.  5,  Borough  of  Queens. 

In  June,  1898,  Miss  Sheehan  secured  a 
state  certificate  which  entitled  her  to 
teach  in  an^  public  school  in  the  State. 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  the  suit  alleges,  issued 
an  order  requiring  her  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation for  a  principal's  license,  in  order 
to  hold  her  position. 

The  contention  of  the  plaintiff  is  that 
this  order  was  not  in  accordance  with 
law  and  cannot  be  enforced,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  she  held  the  certificate 
mentioned  above.  The  suit  further  al- 
le£:es  that  "there  are  in  the  city  over 
fifty  teachers  who  hold  the  rank  and  are 
receiving  the  pav  of  a  principal,  altho 
they  do  not  hola  any  prmcipal's  license 
issued  by  the  city  superintendent,  or  a 
license  other  than  the  kind  held  by  the 
plaintiff." 

Miss  Sheehan's  present  salary  is  $1,800; 
the  salary  to  which  she  lays  claim  is 
$2,500. 

Honors  to  Mr.  Tifft. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  recently  gave  a  dinner  to  its  former 
^lesident.  Mr.  Tifft,  at  the  Hotel  Savo/. 
During  tne  evening  Mr.  Aldcroft,  chair- 
man of  the  comnuttee  on  the  Nautical 
School,  presented  Mr.  Tifft  with  a  loving 
cup,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  of  the 
members  of  the   Board.     Mr.   Tifft  ex- 

Slained  that  his  resignation  had  been 
ue  to  no  lessening  of  his  interest  in 
educational  matters^  but  to  the  express 
order  of  his  phvsician,  and  added  that 
if  opportunity  snould  arise  in  the  future 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  continue  his  work. 
President  Finley,  of  the  City  College, 
President  Winthrop,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Chairman  Adams,  of  the 
Building  Committee,  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  By-laws  Committee, 
also  spoke. 

Board  Members*  Terms  E^xpire. 

The  terms  of  the  following  members  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
expire  on  January  1,  1907: 

Dr.  Dennis  J.  McDonald.  Randolph 
Guggenheimer,  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan, 
andf  Frank  Polk,  of  Manhattan:  Frank  L. 
Babbott,  and  Thomas  DeLaney,  of 
Brooklyn;  Frank  D.  Wilsey,  of  the  Bronx, 


In  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs,  in- 
cluding nervous  dvspepsia,  acidity  of 
stomach  and  gastraJgia,  antikamnia  tab- 
lets fulfill  the  requirements  and  quickly 
sdleviate.  Two  tablets  are  the  usual 
adult  dose.  So  says  Frank  S.  Grant,  M. 
D.,  Medical  officer  ot  the  Provident  Sav- 
ings Life  Assurance,  New  York  City. 


Hood's 


Sarsi^ai^la  is  mquestfraa- 
bly  the  greatest  blood  and 
liver  me^dne  Imown.  H* 
po^tivdy  and  permanent^ 
cmres  every  humor,  fi*om 
^i|des  to  Scroftila.  it>  b 
the  Best 

Blood  Medicine. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

Gymn&smm  ap£)Antai«&taloffii«  ibDiild  be  In 

tbt»  hauah^>f  all  twraoiu  that  coDtemplftte  buy- 
ing G^mnaBiiim  PAr(ipb(»n&Jt&. 

jSpaLdin^^'ii  (^^i^Qajium  apperatu^  is  sup^riof 
ionny  made;  it  JA  t^ly  t'lmrant-e^d  free  from  all 
dalectH  *ilkt*r  o  f  mfttenftl  or  wt)f  kmaiLaliip.  Auy 
part  breakintr  t broach  sncb  defect  wiH  be  r^- 
[>UiCE<d  gr&tiid  At  any  time.  ThiA  inaiirefl  ycm 
at^aiEiflt  ibQ  [)urobaA«  of  inferior  good«.  Wbflc 
^ouar«  buyjDfi  ^ee  oiifliuTU  apparatoji^  plat^e  iii 
on  a^  equal  Uuiia  of  iju&litF.  and  oar  pn»a  wfU 
proT^  an  mdQC4?iiien  t.  Also.  reinoimb«r  wtt  obal- 
]«n£^a  cJOitifnrifloiiAiid  will  be  (riadtaaiibmii  lam- 
pleaatftoy  timeto  oompetitioik. 

A.  G.  Spalding  6  Bros. 

Largoit  maniifaotiiraM  in  tb«  world  of  oAoial 

alhletlo  goods. 

OymoMiiiBi  Salof  DtparlneBt  and  Faolory 

Chlooptf*  .  Mna*. 


umvERsmr  school  of  pedagogy 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  York,  Aug.  i6, 1906. 


'103;t.l^i:iiJii^;: 


8I0WKLL  A  OOit  SCn* 


1  DroKBliti^ 


reUefforJ 

Sold  by  aU  :^— ,,._ 
orbyii»il,i6«5Gr 
Oharleetown.  Mm^ 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 


fi«  ABOH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIf. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agentafor  DreverholPt  Saxon  FDIarFliipfta 


Complete  Laboratory  Outfits 


IWiaatalogM 
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Two    New 


Bausch    &    Lomb 

School    Microscopes 


Special    Prices 
Quoted    to    Schools 

BH'l  IHicrosropp— A  moHt  practical,  low- 
priced  inttrameDt  for  secondary  and  high  cchool 
use.  The  new  coniitraotion  of  arm  with  hand 
hold  and  fine  adjaatment  make«  it  especially 
durable  for  inexperienced  papHs  to  ase.  This 
microscope  has  coarse  and  fine  adjostmentt,  two 
eye  pieces,  two-third  and  one-sixth  objeutiyes, 
double  nose  piece  and  ins  diaphragm  in  stage. 
A  HI  Mlcroar  p«— This  is  nnqaestionably 
the  best  microscope  ever  offered  for  so  little 
money.  It  is  thoroagLIy  well  made  in  every  part 
and  is  fitted  with  the  same  lenses  an  oar  high 
priced  instraments.  AHl  ontfit  has  sliding 
tabe  coarse  adjust  ment,  hand  hold  arm  with  fine 
adjustment,  one  eye  piece,  two-third  and  one- 
sixth  objectives,  large  doable  mirror  and  large 
stage. 

Thrse  two  microscopeH  should  interest  every 
teacher.  They  have  so  many  new  features  that 
cannot  be  told  of  here  that  yoa  should  send  for 
circular. 


Alll  Microscope 
•«2.50 


New  York        Boston 


d     Lomb      Optical     Co. 

R.ochester,    N.    Y. 

WAshlnjrton       Chicago       San  Francisco       Frankfurt  a/M,  Qermany 


James  A.  Renwick,  of  Queens,  and 
Samuel  M.  Dix,  of  Richmond. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dix  has  been  retired 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies,  Mr.  Babbitt  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools,  and  Mr.  Wilsey 
from  the  Committee  on  Elementaiy 
Schools,  has  given  rise  to  the  report  that 
these  gentlemen,  at  least,  will  not  be 
reappointed  bv  Mayor  McClellan. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  residents  in 
the  Bronx  to  secure  the  reappointment 
of  Mr.  Wilsey. 


Nichols's    Arithmetical    Problems 

By  the  author  of  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 
one  of  the  most  successful  series  ever  published.  Con- 
tains numerous  examples  in  all  topics  taught  in  Graded 
Lessons,  including  work  in  the  equation  for  pupils  who 
have  taken  algebra  in  an  elementary  way.  A  notably 
strong  book  in  this  direction.     Used  very  extensively. 

«^-«— -^—  Sample  for  15  cents  «^-«— ^— 


Thompson,  Brown  &  Company 


Boston 


COLORED  SCHOOL  CRAYONS 


Seven  Inches  Long  in  Polished  Cedar.  Made  with  14  Colors  of 
the  Finest  Quality.  Finished  in  same  shade  as  Crayon. 
There  is  no  Better  Colored  Crayon  Made.      ::     ::      ::     ::      :: 


EBERHARD  FABER 


NEW  YORK 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Type  -  Well  Printed  —  Fine  Paper  —  Half- 
Leather  Bindlnir  -Cloth  Siden— Price  Redaced  to 
91.6U.  postp«id.    Bend  for  sample  page*. 


Uteral 
THE   BEST   TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copjright  Introdactiona— New  Type  — Good 
Paper  -Well  Bonnd— Oonyenient  for  the  Pocket - 
Price,  postpaid,  fio  cents  each. 


SlfZ*^/'  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S-Washington  Sq.,  Phila. 


Hsnd/br  one 


ONI 


HINTS     AN  D     H 

FROM      MANY     SCHOOL 


S.   GRIFFIN,    Editor  of  OUR  TIMES 


Recent  Deaths. 

On  Sunday,  November  11,  Henry 
Martyn  Baird,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Baird  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  on  January  17, 
1832;  in  1850  he  was  graduated  from 
New  York  University.  Tie  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  He  then  returned  to  this 
country  and  after  studying  at  Union  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminaries,  be- 
came a  tutor  in  Greek  at  Princeton. 
Four  years  later  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity. In  1902  Dr.  Baird  was  made 
Professor  Emeritus  and  Dean  of  the 
University. 

Besides  being  a  recognized  authority 
in  Greek,  Dr.  Baird  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  Huguenots.  Amon^  nis  literary 
productions  are  "The  Huguenots  in 
France,"  and  "A  History  of  Modem 
Greece."  Dr.  Baird  belonged  to  a 
number  of  historical  and  pmlosophical 
societies.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  his  Alma  Mate]\  to  whose  service  he 
had  devoted  his  life. 


Mr.  Arthur  Cooper,  a  well-known 
representative  of  tne  American  Book 
Company,  died  on  November  15  in  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Cooper  had  undergone  a  serious  opera- 
tion the  week  before,  and  failed  to  rally 
from  its  effects. 

For  manv  years  Mr.  Cooper  was  con- 
nected with  the  educatioiud  text-book 
work  in  the  Metropolitan  district.  His 
eenial  courtesy  and  friendliness  had  won 
him  many  fnends,  to  whom  his  death 
will  bring  a  feeling  of  personal  sorrow. 


lUNOREO       AND        RIRTV       OF       -THE       VERV       BEST 


A  death  that  is  felt  keenly  thmout  a 
Illinois  is  that  of  Principal  William  I.  . 
Marshall,  of  the  Glaoistone  School,^. 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Marshall  went  to  the  Chicagoc^ 
schools  in  1894,  having  spent  the  twelve- 
years  previous  as  a  lecturer.  Befor»r-a 
that  time  he  had  been  a  countv  superin^Q 
tendent  in  Montana,  and  still  eariie^s 
principal  of  schools  in  Allegheny,  P^fc  ^ 
He  was  bom  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  i^ 
1840. 

Mr    Marshall   has  rendered  valuab^^ 
service  to  American  history  by  his  wow^-m 
in  cozmection  with  the  early  story 
Oregon,    his    best-known    book    bei:-    a 
"The   Acquisition   of   Oregon   and  ' 
Long-Suppressed  Evidence  About 
cus  whitman." 


:  LPS 

ROOMS 


Arranged  by  C 

It  is  a  veritable  teacher's  cyclopedia  of  tested  ideas  and  suggestions  for  lightening  the 
burdens  of  schoolroom  worK.  keeping  up  pupils'  interest,  and  making  school  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  happiest,  busiest,  most  enjoyable  and  inspiring  place  the  pupils  know  of. 

Bound  in  cloth.     200  pages  $  1  .OO  At  all  Booksellers  or  by  Mail 

8.  BARNES  A     OOMRANY    :    :    NEW  YORK 


Principal  Cornelius  J.  Brower,  of  P  ul 
lie  School  No.  2,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  (HHie 
at  his  home,  260  Tenth  Street,  Hobok^Ken 
on  Sunday,  November  11.  Mr.  Bro^r^  <fi 
death  was  very  sudden.  He  had^^^  in 
fact,  attended  school  as  usual  on  Fric:3ay. 

The  news  of  their  principal's  d^^Mtb 
was    announced    to    the    teachen      sum/ 
pupils  by  Supt.  A.  J.  Demarest,  at     tbe 
assembling  of  school  on  Monday  nam- 
ing.   Mr.  Brower  was  president  of    tbe 
Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Association,   »od 
a  member  of  the  West  Shore  Coun<^' 
Royal  Arcanum,  of  Weehawkoi. 
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Here  and  There. 

The  Cleveland  Grade  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  founded  laat  spring, 
shows  a  raoflt  gratifying  growth  in  num- 
bers and  in  the  interest,  not  alone  of  the 
membeiBj  hut  of  aU  concerned  i  for  the 
velfftre  of  the  profession. 

The  Association  was  started  upon  lines 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  followed 
in  Denver,  Buffalo,  and  other  citii^, 
where  such  organizations  have  proved 
most  va]uabla  as  furnishing  a  social 
center  for  the  teachers  and  giving  an 
esprii  de  corp^  to  the  body. 

Mr  Stanley  E.  Gunnbon,  who  has 
been  for  the  past  six  yeaiB  engaged  in 
school  text-book  work,  first  with  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company,  and  later  with 
All3m  &  Bacon,  nas  accepted  the  man- 
agership of  the  HoUis  Park  Company^ 
No.  1  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Gunnison  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Law- 
rence   University. 

MeesrB.  Allvn  &  Bacon  announce  that 
Mr-  Raymond  D.  Hazen  will  succeed  Mr. 
Gunnison  as  their  representative  for  New 
York  City  and  vicinity. 


A  Relic. 

In  an  allev  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  there 
stands  a  little  one-fltory  structure,  frame 
and  log-plastered.  The  building  is  old 
and  far  trom  handsome,  but  the  citizens 
of  the  town  are  proud  of  it,  for  this  was  ' 
MeKeesport's  first  school-house. 

The  Board  of  School  Controllers  has 
adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  J.  D. 
Foster,  to  remove  it  to  the  rear  of  the 
newer  school  buildings,  where  it  shall  be 
preserved  as  a  relic  and  memorial  of 
the  public  spirit  and  sense  of  civic  duty 
whicn  erected  this  little  building  over 
one  hundred  years  ago. 


New  Trades  School. 

Philadelphia's  new  Trades  School, 
which  had  its  formal  opening  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  in  what  was  formerly  the  Locust 
Street  grammar  school,  has  for  its  primary 
purpose  the  meeting  of  changed  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  graduates  will  be  competent  jour- 
neymen in  the  trades  taught  in  the 
schooL 

Upon  entering  the  school  the  student 
choses  the  work  for  which  he  wishes  to 
fit  himself  and  devotes  his  entire  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  required  in  the  day  school 
for  academic  studies,  to  gaining  pro- 
ficiency in  this  line.  The  trades  thus 
far  represented  are  blacksmithing,  brick- 
laying, carpentry,  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  electrical  construction, 
house  and  sign  paintine,  pattem-makine, 
plumbing,  printing,  sheet  metal  work, 
and  steaSn-ntting. 

The  plan  for  this  school  was  formu- 
lated by  Murrell  Dobbins,  backed  by  the 
energetic  action  of  the  Special  Schools 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  opening 
were  Ci^  Superintendent  Brumoaugh, 
Franklin  S.  £dmonds,  and  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams. 

The  Southem  Association. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Southem 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  December  27-30,  1906. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Association  of 


Floors  and  Health 

Compaj-e  two  floors  of  lh«  «ame  age — one  that 
has  b«en  sysirmaticall^  treated  wuh  Statid^rd 
Floor  Dreism£,and  one  that  has  received  [ust  ordi- 
nary  attention.  What  do  you  see^  The  flooring 
that  has  been  pniperfy  cared  for  is  smooth,  and 
neither  ahtunken  nor  splintered  j  while  the  other 
j^oavj  ita  age  because  of  its  shrunken  appe^ranc^ 
and  the  cracks  and  spUnlers  that  m^r  \h  surface. 

Moreover^  you  will  lind  that  the  tabor  required 
to  keep  the  dri^ud  floor  clean  H  much  ie^a  than 
that  spent  on  the  other  floor.  In  addition  to 
these  features  the  hygienic  reasons  for  using 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

must  alio  be  considered :  In  schoolrooms  having 
untreated  wood  floors  the  du&t  ti  kept  in  constant 
agitation  by  shuflling  feet.  The  floor  treated 
with  Standard  Floor  Dressing  tf>lU^j  and  halM  the 
duat,  and  save^  the  air  from  contamination — ^the 
danger  from  di^^ease  contagion  caused  hy  the  dust 
thus  being  very  much  lessened. 

StfltidaKl  Floor  Drr«ti[nf  I*  eold  la 
barrels  and  can:&  of  Taryin^  cnpacity 
hy  dtralcr^  i^trne rally,  Thrcrcof  four 
RppLicatioDS  a  year  with  po tinted 
Standard  OllcT  give  t>c^t  results. 

That  you  may  be  coavioccd  of  the 
merits  of  StaEhlard  Floor  Dre^fitig 
we  will  apply  U  to  the  afM>T  of  one 
echoolroom  without  charge. 

Testimonials  dad  lutere«tlii|||>  re~ 
portj»  from  medical  authorUleC  on 
floors  that  have  L>een  trtated  with 
Standard  Floor  Dressloigladly furn- 
ished upon  request, 

STANDASD  OIL  COMPANY 


INCOKPOliATBD    l«6i 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  "'"SSr*^" 

Ion  A.  HALL,Pr«tid«iit  HxmiT  M.  Phillzpi,  Yie^Presideiit 

Wm.  W.  M cOlbnox,  »d  Yioe-PrMideiit  Wm.  H.  Babobaitt.  Secretary 

0«€eHiker  81.  1906 

AtttlMTS •40.O8«,963      MURPIiUfeS 93.366.874 

UABII.ITIB8       .      •       •      •       86.T16.879      INHUKANCB  IN  FOftCB      .    19A.068,8dO 

8laee  Ice  OrffaalsatUn  tke  kmmp^ny  kas  Paid  ta  lis  Palleykalders  la 
OBATHGLAIMM       •      .    989,750.578      BNDOWAIKNTH  iHATUBBD    .      .    94.847^31 
DrYIDBNDS  PAID  AND  CKBOITBD.  •13.016,119.88 

NlltybfMtrs  rttthrttl  In  Annuil  DhrMMtls  during  1905,  S  1,01 2, 1 77 


The  Making  Of  an 
American  Sehooi  Teacher 


The  intimate  hfa-rtonr  of  Mb.  E.  O.  Ooolit,  8api 
of  Chicago  Hnbic  School.-"  Ttoa  hwdast  hducmtioiii 
Job  in  America  "-•howln*  bow  headacated  himsalf  to 
be  an  educator  ;  describing  marrelons  achierement  in 
spite  of  obstacles  and  detailing  triamph  over  School 
Politics  and  Fnll  FnU  of  human  an^  Inspiration^ 
TheOonntry  Boy."  "Tattlingsof  a  Retired  i?l*f^.?*iS*}l' ^"iltV^l^'^J  ^  *>*«>«/  Kducators  from 
-.  ...^  .       „    ^  •  the  Huperintendent  to  tbe  Normal  Stndont.  and  to  the 

Member  of  "  The  Board."    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  50  cents. 


Bt  Forbbst  Grisset. 

tonntry  Boy.* 
Politieian," 

Clolb,  act  50  ceats. 


C.  M.  BARNES  Company,  Publishers 


262  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICACO 


The  Child  Housekeeper 


By  the  MISSKS  COLSON  and 

CHITTENDEN 
Introdactlon  by  JACOB  A.  RUS 


Appeals  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  domestic  science  and  kindergarten 
classes.  It  is  the  outcome  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  small  girls  to  do  in- 
telligent work  in  their  homes,  using  the  materials  and  utensils  there  provided. 


\2mo,  cloth 


FuUy  Illustrated 


A.  S.     BARNES  &  COMPANY 


$1.00 

NEW  YORK 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH   THEM 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS^S^ 


This  was 
said  of 

Slant,  Modxhbd  Slant,  Vebtical  The  special  reason,  their  east  wRinNa  quai jiies 

AAStaHa^  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFB.  CO. 


M  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  TORE 
WORKS:  OAMDRN.N.  J. 
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Saved  Baby  Lyon's  Life.;  fll 

AwruL  Sight  From  That  Dreadful 
^Complaint,  Infantile  Eczema 
Mother  Praises  Cuticura 
Remedies. 
"Our  baby  had  that  dreadful  com- 
plaint, Infantile  Eczema,  which  afflicted 
nim  for  several  months,  commencing  at 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  at  last  covering 
his  whole  body.  His  sufferings  were  un- 
told and  constant  misery,  in  fact,  there 
was  nothing  we  would  not  have  done  to 
have  given  him  relief.  We  finally  pro- 
cured a  full  set  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies, 
and  in  about  three  or  four  days  he  began 
to  show  a  brighter  spirit  and  really 
laughed,  for  the  first  time  in  a  year.  In 
about  nmety  days  he  was  fully  recovered. 
Praise  for  the  Cuticura  Remedies  has 
always  been  our  greatest  pleasure,  and 
there  is  nothing  too  good  that  we  could 
say  in  their  lavor,  for  they  certainly 
saved  our  babv's  life,  for  he  was  the  most 
awful  sight  that  I  ever  beheld  prior  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies. 
Mrs.  Maebelle  Lyon,  1826  Appleton  Ave- 
nue, Parsons,  Kansas,  July  18,  1905." 


HMER&  AMEND 


U2il  Tblrd  Ave,  New  York 

■aauiaotitrtrt  m4  Importtrt  ef 

Chemicals,  Chemical  Apparatus, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


EvMrrthing  needed  in  the  Laboratory. 
Glass  bio winff  done  on  the  premises. 
Metalware  Manufaeturinf  Depart- 
ment  in  the  House. 


JOY  LINE. 

OPBRATINO  FOUR  LINB8  BBTWEBN 

New  Yerk  and  Mew  England 


Flnt-ClaM  PMsenflrer,  EzpreM  mad 

Frelirht  SerTiee. 
BATES    ALWAYS    THE    LOWEST 


BOSTON 

(▼la  Provldenoe  or  F*ll  BlTer.) 

FALL  RIVEB,  Dlr«ct  Ste*mer. 

FROVIDKNCE,  Direct  Steamer. 

BYEBT    WEEK     DAY    AT    5     P.     M. 


BOSTON—Oattlde  Lin*. 
▲  TWBNTY-FOUB  UOUB  8BA  TRIP. 
EYEBT      TUESDAY,     THUBSDAT,     SAT. 
UBDAY,    •    P.    M. 


BBIDOEPOBT  Dlreet. 

For  Freight  Onlj. 
EVEBY    WEEK    DAY    AT    4    P. 


From  Piers  f7  and  SB.  Bast  RWer, 

-foot  OAthATine  St.,  N.  Y. 

First-oUM  Serrice;  Blacant  8t««in»rs;  Fine  Cnicine 

For  Information  address 

JOY    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 

Pier  f7  (New).  B.  R.,  New  York. 

Telephone,  SCO  Orchard. 


Southern  College  Women,  and  the  South- 
em  Library  Association,  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

The  general  program  this  year  will  be 
of  unusual  mterest.  Among  those 
already  secured  by  Pres.  J.  W.  Abercrom- 
bie  to  take  part  in  the  pr^^m  may  be 
mentioned  Pres.  E.  B.  Gra^head.  of 
Tulane  Univepsity,  Pres.  E.  Y.  Mullins. 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  Supt.  Junius  Jordan,  of  Fine 
Blufr,  Ark.,  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  of 
the  Univereity  of  Geoigia,  Prof.  R.  H. 
Jesse,  of  the  Univenity  of  Missouri,  Pres. 
J.  H.  Baskette,  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
Board,  and  Pres.  E.  L.  Stephens,  of  the 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial  Set- 
tlement. 

Besides  the  general  program,  there  will 
be  programs  for  each  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Superintendence,  Adminis- 
tration. Child  Study,  Industrial  and 
Manual  Arts,  and  Normal  Instruction. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  rate  of 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip  will  be  made 
by  all  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  Pas- 
senger Association.  Montgomery  is  a 
place  of  much  historic  interest,  and  a 
lanre  attendance  is  expected. 

The  programs  will  be  published  and 
distributed  about  December  1.  For 
further  information,  those  who  are  inter- 
ested should  address  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  R.  J.  Tighe, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Illinois  Teachen'  Association. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  recent  meeting,  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  S.  E. 
Raines,  Freeport;  vice-president,  O.  E. 
Taylor,  East  Dubuque;  secretary,  S.  F. 
Parsons,  Dekalb;  treasurer,  C.  E.  Joiner, 
Rochelle*  railroad  secretary,  E.  F. 
Austin,  Sterling;  executive  committee — 
H.  E.  Brown,  Rock  Island;  J.  N.  Adee, 
Kewanee;   G.  F.  Hoffman,  Lanark. 

The  Araociation  put  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  revise  and  codify  the  school 
laws  of  the  State. 

New  Brunswick  Kindergartens. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Committee  of 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  recently  held 
its  annual  public  meeting.  The  school 
s;i^stem  of  New  Brunswick  does  not  pro- 
vide for  kinders[arten  work,  and,  there- 
fore, the  free  kmdeigartens  have  to  be 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  H.  H.  Pickett,  gave  a  most 
interesting  review  of  the  work  which  has 
alreadv  been  accomplished,  and  outlined 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  report  stated  that  the  first  kinder- 
garten had  been  established  in  December, 
1903,  the  second  in  February,  1906,  and 


Kest  and  Health  fer  JWether  and  Child. 

Mm  WmtLOW't  SooTmro  Stbup  haa  been  need 
for  OVER  FIFTY  TBARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH' 
KB8  for  THfllR  OHILDRKN  WHILE  TEBTHINO 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHILD.  SOFTENS  the  OUM8,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN. 
CURBS  WIND  OOhlr.  and  u  ttoe  hmt  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  hj  dmcciite  in  erery  part  uf  the 
world.  Be  rare  to  aak  for  ^  Mrs.  Winilow*s  Soothing 
Symp.**  And  take  no  other  kind.  TwentT-flTe  cents  a 
bottle. 


**J[hm5y  be  h-uc  who^b  some  nren  srey. 
I^m^un  be  hru^^whe^ha!  men  sttyT 

PmuQ 

end  orsespBMSaLp  olio.—  \ 

IHsajsolid  ceJ^e  oj^couring  soe^pt— 


Just  Published 

Little  Talks 

on  School  Management 


Ry  Randall  N.  Saunders 

ScM  Cwliilwir,  FInt  District,  Nannck,  Rw  M 


S  Practical  Work, 
full  of  suggestion,  in- 
formation, and  inspir- 
ation for  teachers  in  pri- 
mary schools.  It  contains 
full  description  of  novel 
and  practical  methods  that 
have  been  employed  to  ex- 
cellent advantage  by  the 
author.  In  style,  the  work 
is  clear,  concise, — ^at  times 
epigrammatic,  —  but  not 
wholly  devoid  of  orna- 
ment, and,  while  it  is  far 
too  serious  in  intent  for 
humor,  it  is  not  without 
an  occasional  flash  that 
will  be  met  by  the  teacher 
of  experience  with  a  smile 
of  recognition. 


ISmo.  Cloth    50  cents      Postpud 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company 

New  York 
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the  third  in  September,  1906.  The  work 
accomplished  nas  been  most  encourag- 
ing, and  it  is  hoped  will  influence  the 
school  authorities  to  incorporate  kinder- 
gartens as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  were. 
T.  B.  Kidner,  Rev.  G.  M.  Campbell,  and 
W.  Frank  Hatheway. 

Thanksgiving  Decoration. 

There  are  a  great  many  inexpensive 
table  decorations  that  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  Thanksgiving  table.  A 
very  pretty  custom  is  to  have  some  simple 
little  ^t  for  each  of  the  guests.  The 
room  Itself  can  be  decorated  with  fall 
foliage  and  with  com  stalks  or  sheaves 
of  grain.  Of  course  these  things  will 
appeal  more  particularly  to  the  women 
on  the  farm  tnan  the  men  folks,  and  the 
thing  to  do  is  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  is  being  done.  The  one 
thing  that  should  be  on  hand  if  there  are 
any  children  present  is  the  Jack  o'Lan- 
tem  made  out  of  a  pumpkin.  It  is  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner as  the  turkey  itself,  to  the  children. 
— Fanning, 

Southern  Railway  Large  Calen- 
dars, Year  1907 

Are  now  being  distributed.  If  vou 
want  one,  send  ten  cents  postage  to  Alex. 
S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 
1200  Broadway,  who  will  mil  to  your 
address  one  of  the  most  popular  calendars 
ever  issued. 

Winter  Homes  in  the  South. 

A  most  interesting  booklet  issued  by 
the  Passenger  Department  of  the  South- 
em  Railway,  gives  you  all  information 
regarding  the  resorts  of  the  South,  price 
of  board,  etc.  The  book  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  about  November  20. 
Write  to  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Southern  Railway,  1200 
Broadway,  for  copy  of  same. 

Florida  and  the  South. 

The  Southern  Railway  winter  service 
for  Florida  and  the  South,  New  York 
and  Florida  Express,  leaves  New  York 
daily  at  3:25  P.  M.  Pullman  drawing- 
room,  sleeping,  and  dining-cara.  New 
York  to  Jacksonville  and  Tampa,  New 
York  and  Florida  Limited,  leaves  New 
York  daily  at  12:10  A.  M.  Pullman 
drawing-room,  sleeping,  and  dining-cars. 
New  York  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  con- 
necting with  the  Florida  East  Coast  Line 
for  St.  Augustine,  Palm  Beach,  and 
Miami.  The  world's  famous  Southern 
Palm  Limited  resumes  service  January 
7,  1907,  and  will  be  operated  during  the 
tourist  season.  For  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  the  service  to  all  of  the 
winter  resorts,  schedules  and  sleeping- 
car  service,  address  the  Southern  Resort 
Bureau  of  Information,  New  York  of- 
fices, 271  and  1200  Broadway,  Alex.  S. 
Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  in  the  South 

This  valuable  book  is  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  copies  of  same  can  be 
had  at  the  New  York  offices  of  the  South- 
em  Railway,  271  or  1200  Broadway. 


Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  are  an  ex- 
cellent specific,  giving  immediate  relief  in 
cases  of  noarseness,  loss  of  voice,  couehs, 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  broncnial 
irritations  seneraUy.  They  are  especiaUjr 
good  for  the  hoarseness  and  throat  im- 
tations  resulting  from  speaking,  sin^png, 
and  teaching.  Being  free  from  any  form 
of  opiate  they  may  be  used  whenever 
required  without  fear  of  injury*  Every 
teacher  ought  to  include  thrae  Troches  in 
his  roedieine  chest 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


32  YEARS 


1J02  AUDITOKIUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH,  m  ASH  LAND  AVI..  BUTFAIO.  M.T. 


Kcllogg's  Agency 


3 1  Union  Sq. ,  Ne^ir  TorK 

steady  oaU  for  toMhen.  1111a  baaiM^ 
tUona;  four  laat  yaar:  aTarafa,  fSOl 
aaah.  Raoommandad  by  Biafw  aal- 
lacaa  and  Normal  llohoola.  Mlb  yaav. 
For  qaiok  work.  oall.  *phona  or  wira. 


:  AGO,    17     E.    VAN     BUREN 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


N  EW     YORK. 


ALBANY      XEACHERS'      AGENCY 


A9n4  /l»r  tiro%aar$ 


Hma  fd  po«ltl«Ba  for  c««d  teaehem  with  c««d  ree«rda 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Ckapel  St.,  Atbaur,  N.  Y. 


TBE  FBK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  *^*«««""« 

Naw  York.  156  Fifth  Are.  Minnaapolia,  414  Cantury  Bldg. 

Waaklng^on,  D.  Om  1505  Pann  Are.    Danrar,  401  Coopar  Bide. 
Chicago,  ao3  Michig;an  Boulavard       Spokana,  313  Rookary  Block 


Boston 

Portland,  Ora.,  laoo  Williams  ATa 
San  Francisco,  917  Markat  St. 
Los  Angelas,  595  Stimson  Block 


AN     AGEN  CV 
T  H  AX 


of  vacancies  and  tells 

you   about    them 

and  recommends  you      C3    C"    ^"^    f^ 

that   is  more.     Our-      "^    *—   ^-^    ^^ 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 

influence.     If    it    merelv    hears 

is     something,     but    if    it     is 

asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 


18  more.     Uun 
The  School  Bulletin  Agency, 


M  M  E  N  DS 

C.  W.   Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FISHER 


A.  S.  FliHSR,  Fra*. 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREHONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Points  of  Advantage.  Jsa?"Jj?^ 

yean'    experience.      PositioDS 


C  J.  Albert,  Mjr.      378  W«ba»h  Ave.  Chlcgo   SC?n  S'rtLtl¥lSi:JS.%e..  ,a  «  per 


cent,  of  all  the  Colleges,  aot  in  the  State  Normil  Schools,  large  numbers  in  Secondary  and  Public 
Schools.    We  have  the  business.   Besults  sure  if  you  have  the  qnaliflcations.    Year  Book  FREE. 


SCHERHIEIIHORN 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  Mates 


3  Bast  14th  St.,  Hew  York 


BsUblished  1855 


The  Pratt  Teacliers'  Agency 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  coll^,  public  and 
private  schoola    Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT*  Manager. 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


"  The  book  that  makes  teaching  easier  for  you, " 

Management   and   Methods 

By  THOMAS  E.  SANDERS 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  just  secured  the  publishing  rights  of 
Management  and  Methods,  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders.  This  book  came  from  press 
only  a  few  months  ago  and  has  met  with  splendid  sales.  It  is  plain,  practical, 
pointed,  and  pedagogically  sound.  The  author  speaks  from  a  wide  experience. 
He  hits  the  point  on  every  topic.  He  discusses  the  problems  of  school  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers— 
those  teaching  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  It  is  in  reality  what  one  teacher 
declared  it  to  be,  "ike  hook  that  makes  teaching  eaeier  for  you.'* 

For  State  or  County  Reading  Circles,  the  teachers'  institute  or  round  table,  or 
for  private  reading  or  study,  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

312  pages,  clotfi»  $1.00  postpaid. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY.  1115  East  24th  Street,  New  York 
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''Have  We  a  Huxley  Among  Us"? 


"  The  call  goes  up  for  a  new  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  a  new 
Huxley  who  shall  lead  us  out  of  darkness  into  light.  But  whither 
shall  we  lam  ?"  says  The  New  York  Herold^  in  a.full  page  review  of 

The  New  Knoi^ledge 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

Sir  William  Ramsay  and  M.  Becquerel  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  day.  It  makes  the  mysteries  of  science  p?atn. 
It  fascinates  like  a  wizard's  tale-  It  brings  the  koowled^  of  the 
world  up  to  date. 

OPINIONS   THAT   COUNT 

'*Thc  author  has  the  rare  faculty  of  infusing  life  into  scientific  discussion /'^ — The  OiUlook. 

"Presented  with  system  and  clearness  and  with  a  style  to  attract  the  reader/' — American  Journal  of 
Science. 

*'The  volume  is  a  fascinating  one;  its  author  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  lucid  exposition,  and  the  still 
rarer  gift  of  scientific  imagination/'— L/wtrfara  Daily  News, 

"  Professor  Duncan  has  the  power  of  lucid  exposition.  There  is  no  book  on  the  market  with  the  same 
aim  which  gives  the  required  information  so  well  as  The  New  Knowledge/* — We^^intter  GozelU. 

"The  'man  in  the  street'  when  he  finishes  this  book  will  have  a  more  lucid  idea  of  the  recent  advance  in 
physics  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  given  rise  than  he  can  have  at  the  present  moment.  *  *  * 
This  book  remains  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we  have  read/* — London  Athenmmi^ 

"The  New  Knowledge  is  a  book  to  be  read  ivith  delight  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  science,  *  *  *  There  is  not  a  paragraph  that  cannot  be  understood  by  any  person  of  high  school 
ed  u  cat  ion .     *    *    *     ItisdiflSculttoim  agin  e  how  the  work  could  be  better  done.  *  * — Chicago  Record-Herald, 

''Intended  to  give  a  general  review  of  science  in  popular,  but  accurate,  language,  and  so  cany  on  the 
w  ork  left  by  Huxley  and  TjTidalL  A  well  arranged,  accurate  and  clear  exposition — something  to  hold  the 
mind  fascinated.  Science  needs  an  interpreter,  and  Professor  Duncan  is  trustworthy/' — New  York  Even- 
ing Post* 

"A  need  has  been  felt  for  a  trustworthy  treatise  on  the  'new  science'  written  by  a  man  competent  for 
the  task.  This  want  is  supplied  in  The  New  Knowledge,  by  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  its  data  possess  an  authority  which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  popular  mag- 
azine articles  on  the  same  subjects/* — Chicago  Tribune. 


PRICE  $2.00 


BY  MAIL  $2.16 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  11-15  East  24tli  Street,  New  York 
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Don't  Poison  Baby. 

pOETT  YEABS  AGO  almost  every  mother  thought  her  child  must  Iiavo 
"  FABEGOEIO  or  landannm  to  make  it  sleep.  These  drags  will  prodnce 
deep,  and  A  FEW  DBOFS  TOO  MANY  will  produce  the  SLEEF  FBOM  WUGH 
THERE  IS  KO  WAXma  Many  are  the  children  who  have  been  killed  or 
whose  health  has  been  mined  for  life  by  paregoric,  landannm  and  morphine,  each 
of  which  is  a  narcotio  product  of  opinm.  Druggists  are  prohibited  from  selling 
either  of  the  narcotics  named  to  children  at  all,  or  to  anybody  without  labelling 
them  "  poison."  The  definition  of  "  narcotic  "  is :  "A  medicine  wluch  relieves  pain 
and  -produces  sleep,  hut  which  in  poisonous  doses  produces  stupor,  coma,  convul- 
sions and  death,  '*  The  taste  and  smell  of  medicines  containing  opium  are  disguised, 
and soldmider  the  names  of  ^' Drops,"  ''Cordials,"  ''Soothing  Syrups,"  etc.  Tou 
should  not  permit  any  medicine  to  be  given  to  your  children  without  you  or 
your  physician  know  of  what  it  is  composed.  GASTOBIA  DOES  NOT  GOK- 
TAM  KAEGOTIGS,  if  it  bears  the  signature  of  Ghas.  H.  Eetcher. 

Letters  from  Prominent  Physicians 
addressed  to  ChaSo  H.  Fletcher. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dinsdale»  of  Chicago,  111.,  says:  "I  use  your  Castorla  and 
advise  its  use  in  all  families  where  there  are  children." 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  Mintie,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says:  "I  have  frequently 
prescribed  your  Castoria  and  have  found  it  a  reliable  and  pleasant  rem- 
edy for  children." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Alexander,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  says:  "A  medicine  so  valuable  and 
beneficial  for  children  as  your  Castoria  is,  deserves  the  highest  praise.  1 
had  it  in  use  everywhere." 

Dr.  J.  A.  McClellan,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  says:  "I  have  frequently  prescribed 
your  Castoria  for  children  and  always  got  good  results.  In  fact  I  use 
Castoria  for  my  own  children." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "I  heartily  endorse  your  Cas- 
toria. I  have  frequently  t)rescribcd  it  in  my  medical  practice,  and  have 
always  found  it  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it" 

Dr.  C.  H.  Glidden,  of  St  Paul,  Minn.,  says:  "My  experience  as  a  prac- 
titioner with  your  Castoria  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  I  consider  it 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  young." 

Dr.  H.  D.  Benner,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have  used  your  Cas- 
toria as  a  purgative  in  the  cases  of  children  for  years  past  with  the  most 
happy  effect,  and  fully  endorse  it  as  a  safe  remedy." 

Dr.  J.  A.  Boarman,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says:  "Your  Castoria  is  a  splen- 
did remedy  for  children,  known'  the  world  over.  I  use  it  in  my  practice 
and  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  for  the  complaints  of  infanta 
and  children." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Mackey,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says:  "I  consider  your  Castoria  an 
excellent  preparation  for  children,  being  composed  of  reliable  medicines 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  A  good  remedy  for  all  disturbances  of  the 
digestive  organs."  

GENUINE   CASTQRIA    ALWAYS 

Bears  the  Signature  of 


9  00  Drops 


iCV^egetable  Preparation  for  As- 
similating ttie Food  and Regula 
ting  the  Stomachs  and  Bowels  of 


Inkants/Childken 


Promotes  DigesdonChccTful- 
f)e5S  and  Rest.Contains  neittier 
Opium.Morphine  nor  MineraL 
Not  Narcotic. 


JbcJmim* 
HmkUUSA" 


Aperfecf  Remedy  rorConsUpa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach.Dianrhoea. 
Worms  .Convulsions  .Feverish- 
MM  and  Loss  OF  Sleep. 

iMSimile  Signature  of 
NEIW  YOHK. 


\(  <)   iiioiiUi  %    old 
j  I  l)l)Sl  s        ]  |f  i   ' 


CXACT  OOPY  OP  WRAPPER. 


Tbe  Kind  You  Have  Always  Bought 

In  Use  For  Over  30  Years. 

TN8  eXNTAWR  OOMM^NT.  TT  MURRAV  STRBrr.   NKW  V«RR  OITr. 
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Get  the  Only  Up-to-Date  and  Genuine 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES 


WEBSTER'S  Dictionaries  are  the  ac- 
knowledpcMl  autliorily  throughout 
the  English-speaking  workl.  'I'hcy 
are  more  widely  used  in  the  home, 
the  office,  and  the  schoolroom  than 
all  others  combined.  They  constitute  a  comjilcte 
and  progressive  series,  can*fully  graded  and 
adapte<l  for  all  clsisses.  The  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation in  all  leading  schoolbooks  are  hased  on  these 
Dictionaries,  wliich  are,  therefore,  a  necessity 
to  the  teacher. 


l^'herc  have  been  issued  cheap  pliotograjJiic 
reprints  of  the  old  editions  of  Webster's  Diction- 
aries and  other  chea.ply  made  up  books  fraudu- 
lently using  the  Webster  name.  These  reprints 
arc  of  editions  over  fifty  years  old,  and  are  not 
only  badly  printed  but  do  not  contain  the  words 
in  conmion  use  to-day. 

The  genuine  revised  Webster's  School  Diction- 
aries arc  distinguished  by  the  circular  trade  mark 
which  appears  on  the  cover  of  each,  and  by  the  name 
of  the  American  Book  Company  on  the  title  page. 


REVISED  SCHOOL  EDITIONS 

Webster^s   Primary  School   Dictionary 

Cloth,  i2mo,  336  pages.     Containing  over  20,000  words  and  meanings,  with  over  400  illustrations.  48  cents. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  Primarv  Dictionary  is  indicated  by  re^pelling  with  phonetic  markings.  The 
vocabulary  ii>  hmited  alnir>st  entirely  to  English  words,  all  words  not  important  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended  and  special 
lists  and  phrases  being  omitted. 

Webster^s  Common   School    Dictionary 

Cloth,  i2mo,  432  pages.     Containing  oyer  25,000  words  and  meanings,  with  over  500  illustrations.     72  cents. 

The  pronunciation  of  every  word  is  shown  by  respelling  with  phonetic  markings,  and  the  pronunciation  of  unaccented 
syllables  is  accurately  indicated.  Condensation  has  been  accomplished  by  omitting  defmilions  of  derived  words,  mostly  adverbs, 
adjectives,  and  abstract  nouns  which  are  self-explaining. 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary 

Cloth,  i2mo,  560  pages.     Containing  about  37,000  words  and  definitions,  with  over  800  illustrations.  98  cents. 

This  dictionary  gives  the  correct  orthography,  pronunciation,  and  defmition  of  all  words  with  which  pupils  of  the  high 
school  grade  arc  likely  to  meet.  It  also  includes  a  guide  to  pronunciation:  a  table  of  prefixes  and  sufiixes:  rules  for  spelling  cer- 
tain classes  of  words;'  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  biblical,  classical,  mythological,  historical,  and  geographical  proper  names. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 

Clothf  8vo,  739  pages.     Containing  about  60,000  words  and  definitions,  with  over  800  illustrations.     $1.50. 
Indexed,  $1.80.     Half  calf,  $2.75.     Half  Calf,  indexed,  $3.00. 

This  book  is  abridged  directly  from  the  International  Dictionary.  The  definitions  are  clear,  there  are  many  svnonyms, 
and  the  etymologies  are  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scholarship.  There  are  also  given  a  -^uiJe  to  pronunciation:  a  list  of  pre- 
fixes and  s'uflfixes:  rules  for  spelling;  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  literary,  historical,  and  .L'co.;j;raphic.il  pruper  names;  qu«»tations 
from  foreign  languages,  and  much  nther  useful  information. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

Neiv  York      Cflncinnatf      Chicago      Boston      Atlanta      Dallas      San  Francisco 
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**The    History   of  the    world  is   tlir  *' L'nneressary  tt»   roiniiK^nt  upon  the  value 

history  of  trails."  -  AVm'  York  San,  of  these  Source-Histories/'— C/itca^o  I'ost. 

THE  TRAIL  MAKERS 

A  Library  of  History  and  Kxplor«tion.    Prolossor   JOHN  BACH  MiMASTER.  Con-sultinp  Kditor. 

History  told  by  the  Makers  of  History 

'*The  appearaiiee  of  *The  Trail-Makers*  in  convenient  form  and  at  a  nHHlerate  price  seems  to  indicate 
the  l>e^inninK  of  «  iwve  era  in  the  treatment  of  history."  — AV'W  York  Tiwcs, 

*'  In  these  vohimes  are  made  accessible  some  of  tlie  most  important  sources  of  American  liistory. 
To  find  them  in  compact  form,  priced  at  a  low  fitrure  and  contniriin>r  th<*  full  text  of  the  originals 
supplemented  by  introductions  and  notes  provided  by  careful  editors,  is  truly  in  the  nature  of  a 
welcome  surprise."- -C/iiVff^fo  Kerortl-IIrrald. 

JUST    PUBLISHED 

A  Founder  oj  New  France. 

yoyages  and  IZxplorations  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  narrated  by  hiusself.  Translated  by  Annie 
Nettleton  Bourne.  Edited ,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Kdward  Gay  lord  Rourne,  Professor  of  History 
in  Yale  I'niversity.     In  two  volumes. 

THE  TRAIL-MAKERS 

Kach  volume  small  limo,  cloth.     With  introductions,  notes,  illustrations,  and  maps.     I*^ch  $I.Ou  net, 

(Special  circulars  on  a[)plicalion.) 


Firat  Jrrtttts  the  Contineyit. 
The  Journey  of   Alvar   Nunez    Cabeza    de 
Vaca,  and  bin  companions  from  Florida  t(» 
the  Pacific.  !.>.'*<   l.>S<». 

Translated  by  Fanny  Bandeli<T.  F.dit«*d, 
with  an  Introduction  b}  Ad.  F.  Bandclier. 

Thf.  First  Explorer  of  the  South. 
Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  de 
Soto  in  tlur  Conquest  ot  Florida,  i,y.i9  13V2, 
as  told  by  a  gentleman  of  Kivas,  by  Luys 
Hrrnande/.  !)«■  Biedma,  and  by  Rodrigo 
Kanjel. 

Edited,  with  an  introdu(*tion,  by  Professor 
Kdward  Gay  lord  Bourne,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity.    In  two  volumes. 

The  Fir,<t  Explorer  of  the  West. 
The  Journey  of  Coronado,  1540-42.     From 
the  City  of  Mt^xico  t(»  the  Buffalo  Plains  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Translated  and  Fdited.  with  an  Intr<Mlu<*- 
tion,  by  Georirc  Parker  Win*; hip. 

The  Frplorer  of  the  Mitftissippi. 
The  Journey  of  La  Salle  and  his  Com- 
panions, 167H-I0H7.  As  n-Iatcd  by  hini- 
srlf  an<l  Ills  follou-tT-*.  Kditi-d,  with  an  In- 
troduction, by  Professor  I.  ,1.  Cox,  of  ihr 
I'nivrrsilv  of  ('sni-inTiaii.      In  two  Viilumrs. 


Fir»t  Arross  Uritish  America. 
Voya]j:ea  from  Montreal  throui^h  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  to  the  Frozen 
and  Pacific  Oceana  in  178^  and  1703. 
By  Alexander  Mackenzie.     In  two  volumes. 

The  (ireat§st  American  Exploration. 
nistory  of  the  Expedition  Under  the  Com- 
mand of  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clark.  With 
an  Account  of  the  I^ouisiana  Purchase, 
by  Professor  John  Bach  McMaster,  and  an 
Introduction  Identifying  the  Route.  In 
three  volumes. 

A  Contemporary  Lite  of  the  Iroquois, 
History  of  Five  Indian   Nations  of  Canada 
which  are  Dependent  upon  the  Province 
of  New  York. 

By  Cadwallader  Colden,  Surveyor-General 
of  the  Colony  of  New  York.    In  two  volumes. 

An  Early  Fur  Trader* a  Lije. 
A  Journal  of  Voyage  and  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  North  America. 

By  Daniel  Williams  Harmon,  a  partner  in 
the  Northwi'st  Company  (bcKinninif  in 
ISno). 

.■  1  •  •  r«\s «?  Su h  •  A  re f  ir  A  m er tea . 
The  Wild  Northland. 

B>  Gni.  ^\r  William  Francis  Butler,  K.C.B. 
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A  New  German  Course 

Combining  a  Grammar  and  Reader 

By  EDWIN  F.  BACON,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Modem  LanguageB^  State 
xVormai     Schootf     Oneonta,     Ne^v     York 


184  Pages 


12iiio. 


Clotli 


Piie««  tl.25 


^This  entirely  new  book  by  Profesaor  Bacon  is  a 
^**  complete  first  year  book  in  German. 

^Part  I.  covers,  in  217  pages,  all  the  essentials  of 
^^  the  grammar  clearly  explained  in  English,  with 
exercises  to  illustrate  ev^ry  point,  together  with  many 
practical  sentences  and  conversations  for  transition 
into  German. 

rfT  Part  IL  contains  abo»it  100  pages  of  German  con- 
^versations  and  reading  in  prose  and  verse,  together 
with  eight  of  the  moflt  popular  songs  with  music  and  a 
aeries  of  twenty-five  short  English  stories  for  trans- 
lation into  German,  with  copious  references  to  the 
grammar  and  a  complete  voeabnlary. 

^The  work  is  equally  adapted  to  the  twtf  prevailing 
^^  methods,  the  conversational  and  the  grammaticak 
The  beat  method  is,  in  the  author's  view,  that  which 
combines  thorough  grammatical  instrtiction  with  con- 
versation, and  many  aids  to  native  conversation  are 
given  throughout  the  work,  enabling  the  young  teacher 
to  grow  by  degrees  into  conversation  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  both  teacher  and  pupil, 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Publishers 
44-60  E.  Twenty-Third  St.,  New   York 


,els  oft/ie 

Reminfifton 
Ty  pew  1*^1  ter 


._v^ 


please  the  man  who 

rec  c  i  vcs  t  he  Ic  1 1  ers — 
because  the  work  is 
the  6^sr  he  has  ever 
seen. 

They  satisfy  the 
man  who  signs  the 
letters — because  the 
work  is  the  ^/^r,  and 
the  swiftest  he  has 
ever  known* 

They  gratify  the 
operator  who  writes 

the  ietters^^ because 
the  work  is  the  hfsi, 
the  swiftfit  and  the 
iasifsi  she  has  ever 
done. 


\h^ :^ewf^mfhytmt^^d}^tr^M  Hucounie-  ferit  aQ.  llovr  YOU  seen  it? 

R^ington  T^^pewriterGjinpafly 

"PB-  NewYofk  and  Everywheg^y^ 


THREE    VALUABLE    BOOKS 

Praetleil  mil  Artlstle  Baskrtry 

Br  Laura  Rollins  Tinsley.  fonner  Prinoi- 
pal  in  the  Minneanolii  Knblio  Schools. 
The  first  book  pabiitbed  on  batketry* 
(lebiifned  expreasly  for  teaehert  and 
lohoolB.   ClotbMSmo.    $i.ou. 


Art  tf  Class  Manapmant 


ByAast.  Snpt.  J.  a  Taylor  Pd.D.  of  the  N.T. 
Oity  Sehooli.  A  moat  prantieal  book,  origi- 
nally prepared  for  ase  of  the  author'! 
teaobers.   Cloth,  is  mo.  $l. 00. 


Eduaatlon  Through  Naturo 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


By  Prof.  J.  B.  Mnnson.  Ph.  D.  State  Normal 
School,  EUenaburff,  Wash.  The  latest  book 
on  Nature  Study  for  the  workina  teacher. 
Cloth,  18  mo.  $1-89. 


11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


^IVE  THE  CHILDREN  under  your  charge  the 
^very  best  pencils  with  which  to  do  their  work. 
It  will  come  back  to  you  fourfold.     A  work- 
man will  always  do  his  best  work  when  his 
tools  are  in  good  condition. 

CDIXON'S  American  Graphite  PENCILS 
have  grown  steadily  in  favor,  because  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  as  near  perfec- 
'tion  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  school  pen- 
cil. They  come  in  all  grades  of  softness,  and 
at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  no  matter 
what  sum  you  had  originally  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 


^Send  16  cents  for  a  pack- 
age of  abundant  samples 


c 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Result  of  Typewriting  Contest  lor 
AMERICAN  CHAMPIONSHIP 

held  November  Ist,  1906,  at  Nattoul  Business  Show 
MadisoB  Sqnare  Cardea,  New  York  City 

Otu  Hour  from  Manuteript 

Net  N*t 

No.  of     Wordt 
PenaltiM  Word*  PerHin. 


Name 

Word« 

Machine 

Errors 

1. 

Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz, 

5110 

Underwood 

41 

9. 

H.  Otis  Blaisdell, 

4853 

Underwood 

«01 

3. 

Miss  L   V.  Bniorton, 

4685 

Underwood 

169 

4. 

J.  H.  Hobson, 

4157 

Remington 

116 

5. 

Paul  Munter, 

5139 

Remington 

413 

6. 

Carl  W.  Schwenk. 

4387 

Remington 

986 

205 

1005 

845 

580 

9065 

1430 


4905 
3848 
3740 
3577 
3057 
9957 


89 
64 
69 
60 
51 
49 


There  were  II  contestants,  three  young  women  and  eight 
men,  from  six  cities,  using  four  different  makes  of  typewriting 
machines.  There  were  seven  judges  from  business  colleges  of 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  operating  an  UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER,  sustained  her  title  as  aiampion  Typist 
of  the  world,  won  the  American  Championship  and  brake  all 
previous  records.  

In  the  World's  Championship  Contest,  one  half  hour  from 
dictation.  Miss  Fritz  wrote  2822  words  net. 

Visibility,  Durability  and  Speed  considered,  the  Under- 
wood has  no  equal. 


NEW     YORK    AMD     ANYWHERE 


DOrrFORCET 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears* 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  lor  the  whole  famOy. 


when  in  want  of  first  class  School, 
Opera,  Assembly  or  Church  Seat- 
ing to  write  The  Haney  School  Furniture  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  of  School  Furniture.  Long  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness gives  us  advantages  that  others  do  not  possess. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  estimates  or  draw  floor  plans 
for  seating.  All  we  ask  is  a  trial  order.  We  know  it  will  lead  to 
future  business. 

HANEY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  WdCHIQAN 

INCOKFORATBD    IMl 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  "'"m^^V."" 

loKH  A.  HAXiL,  PrMident  HxmiT  X.  PHii.Lm,  Yiee-PreflicleBt 

Wm.  W.  MoOlbnok,  «d  Vioe-Prerident  Wm.  H.  Sabobaht,  Seoretary 

D«e«>Hib«r  81.  ISIOA 

AflMRTS 940.08  «,963      MURPIiUS •3366,874 

I«IABIIiITIBH       ....       S6.T16,A79      1N6URANCB  IN  FORCB      .    i96^a8,8dO 

Siaee  IM  OrffaalsatUa  tke  IwaipAay  ka«  Paid  ta  Its  Palleykaldera  la 
DBATHGLAIMH       .      .    999,150,612      BNDOWllfBNTH  NATUBBD    .      .    •4.847.A81 
OITIDBMOS  PAID  AND  CKBDITBO.  Bia.Olft.llB.SS 

MltyhoMifi  rtMhrtJ  In  AmiBal  DhrWiwJs  Juring  1905,  S  1,01 2, 1 77  j^ 


Mow  to  secure 
a  permanent  income 

You  can  get  it  without  specula- 
tion and  it  will  continue  not  only 
as  long  as  you  live,  but  for  gener- 
ations after. 

The  constant  growing  demand 
for  rubber  and  cocoa  makes  the 
cultivation  of  these  products  a 
desirable,  profitable  neld  for  in- 
vestment. 

The  price  of  rubber  has  in- 
creased 540%  in  the  past  11 
years,  and  cocoa  imports  have  in- 
creased 500%  in  the  same  time. 

We  have  extensive  plantations 
(established  and  in  actual  develop- 
ment) in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
which  comprise  some  of  the  best 
rubber  and  cocoaland  in  the  world. 

Why  not  get  full  information? 
Write  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"How  to  Secure  a  Permanent  In- 
come.'*   No  obligation. 

The  VefBguBS  Plantations  Co. 
684  Drexel  Buildlni:     Philadelphia 


Lectures  for  Schools 


Dl^I  Td3  MADC  ^^S*'^*^**^'"®  OOLLBCTION8 
Ixni^lCr  PUUrO  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zaoloiry  for 
HcbnolBof  all  grades.  Lantern  ■lldra,  ate. 

The  WASHZNOTON  SCHOOL  COLLECTION  pat  up  in 
iftrou^  cloth-coTered  cases,  and  accompanied  with  model  teit- 
iKk  k^  are  easily  in  eTery  respect  (he  bast  and  cheapest  low-priced 
c^Dlli'i^tions  in  the  market.  40  Minerals  in  good  case,  for  $S.09.  40 
roc  ks  with  duplicate  fragments,  for  $2S.OO.  94  types  of  inTextebra  tea. 
for  iri.BO.    Hend  for  circnlars. 

EDWIN  E.  HOWELL,  6xa  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washinston,  D.C. 

CommiMioner  Uabbis  M]rs:  "  Brery  school  In  tbo  United  9tat«*.  In 
mf  oiilnion*  should  hsTO  Iheso  oolleotions." 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioninfj^  The  School  Journal  when  commun- 
icating with  advertisers. 


**Lowen  the  Poet** 
'Music  Myths  aad  Ugeads*' 


For  terns  apply  to 

Miss  Wildman,  KfuXlTBLW* 


LEARN  LAW. 


Wq  rkQ  ttfuh  you  ]^T  raklL    lAjr^rt  tiw 
Out  IhihiitanHii  of  ifTm^ uaEci  prfiTc  il,  ftofl 

Ilfc*       I,t1>rrnl  nmjii.     #*p<«luL  P^ief 


THE  SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OFUli^ 
87S  Majettio  Bnildlng.  Dtlrait,  MMu 
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Civics  and  Citizenship. 

Police  Captain  Miles  O'Reilly  uttered  an  import- 
ant educational  truth  when  he  told  the  girls  of  the 
Early  Morning  Club  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  that  the  study  of  civil  government  is  of  little 
avail  if  it  does  not  arouse  and  strengthen  the  desire 
to  promote  the  public  good.  This  is  sound  common 
sense  and  good  pedagogy.  That  is  probably  the 
reason  why  so  many  schools  have  not  yet  waked 
up  to  it. 

Tradition  is  wedded  to  formula.  Strings  of  names 
have  an  unspeakable  delight  for  its  followers. 
History  is  reduced  to  lists  of  kings  and  presidents 
and  battles.  Geography  is  a  dictionary  of  capitals 
and  boundaries  and  highest  mountains.  Grammar 
— oh,  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  it! — "teaches  us  to 
speak  and  write  correctly"  by  giving  words  strange 
Latin  names,  by  devising  fine  diagrams,  and  by 
Electing  exceptions.  And  so,  in  the  natural  course 
<rf  things,  "civil  government"  or  "civics"  must 
deal  with  the  anatomy,  the  bony  machinery,  of 
government;  no  flesh,  no  red  blood,  no  mar- 
row. 

"Why  must  you  box  up  every  living  thing  in  a 
coffin  over  which  you  can  then  deliver  a  funeral 
sermon  about  it?"  Something  like  this  Jean  Paul 
Richter  asked  the  schoolmasters  of  his  day.  Police 
Captain  Miles  O'Reilly  says,  "Existence  is  a  con- 
stant fight  for  better  things."  And  this  means  that 
teaching  is  not  a  post-mortem  tabulation,  but  the 
nurturing  of  ideals  and  the  devising  of  ways  and 
means  of  realizing  these  ideals  in  forms  of  life. 

School  Cities  and  School  Senates  and  similar 
devices  do  not  assure  good  citizenship;  they  may 
become  machines  for  the  perfection  of  dishonesty 
and  unloveliness  generally.  It's  the  spirit  that 
eoimts.  And  that  may  develop  under  any  regime 
that  is  not  in  its  aims  at  variance  with  the  principles 
•of  Americanism. 

A  school  that  rewards  pupils  according  to  their 
success  at  examinations  rather  than  according  to 
the  effort  brought  to  the  work  encourages  dis- 
honesty. Wrong  standards  of  success  have  done 
a  world  of  harm  in  public  life;  let  the  schools  beware 
of  them.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom 
of  school-writers — ^and  frequently  teachers,  too — 
on  every  available  occasion  to  fire  the  ambitions 
<rf  the  young  with  stories  of  poor  country  boys 
who  left  home  for  some  great  city,  and  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  rose  by  persistence  to  fame 
and  fortune.  The  "fame  and  fortune"  of  these 
tales  almost  invariably  meant  the  possession  of  an 
excessive  share  of  the  world's  goods.  Thieves  and 
those   who    accumulated    wealth    by    prostituting 


civic  institutions  to  machines  for  selfish  gain  became 
heroes  in  the  eyes  of  the  young.  And  the  yoimg  of 
those  days  learned  the  lesson  well.  That  is  one 
reason  why  our  country  groans  and  prays  that 
"graft"  may  cease. 

Here  is  one  news  item  from  a  New  York  paper 
of  last  week: 

Fight  Crime  in  East  Side  Schools. 

War  is  being  waged  by  the  district  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  East  Side  against 
the  prevalence  of  crime  among  their  pupils.  Older  boys 
are  leading  many  pupils  astray  by  conducting  "tclasses  in 
crime"  in  the  streets  and  parks  after  school  is  out. 

And  here  is  another  item  adjoining  the  former: 
CmzENS  Set  Standards  for  Police. 

In  connection  with  the  course  of  study  in  civics,  the  Early 
Morning  Club  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  is 
studying  the  work  of  the  city  as  presented  by  various  of- 
ficials of  the  Municipal  Government.  Yesterday  morning 
Miss  Theresa  Hanlon,  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  chair- 
man of  the  Club,  presented  as  the  speaker  Police  Captain 
Miles  O'Reilly,  who  spoke  on  the  duty  of  the  citizens  as  con* 
cemed  with  the  police  force. 

"We  are  all,  you  and  I,"  said  Captain  O'Reilly,  "engaged 
in  the  same  work — ^the  uplift  of  this  community.  This  is 
your  city  as  much  as  ours.  It  will  do  you  very  little  good 
to  study  all  about  the  machinery  of  government  if  you  fail 
to  realize  that  government  will  be  what  you  insist  on  having 
it.  A  policeman  is  only  a  citizen  who  is  making  a  specialty 
of  law  and  order.  It  is  illogical  to  expect  a  police  force  to 
be  active  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  if  the 
citizens  are  indifferent  to  a  high  standard  of  moral  cleanU- 
ness. 

"Who  are  the  citizens?  You  are.  No  one  can  dodge  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship  because  he  may  not  be  a  tax- 
payer. If  he  lives  here  he  has  a  duty  to  uphold  those  things 
that  make  this  a  good  place  to  live  in.  If  she  is  a  woman, 
if  she  is  a  girl,  she  is  none  the  less  a  citizen. 

"You  girls  may  not  realize  your  power,' but  it  is  a  very 
great  power.  Many  and  many  a  home  has  been  saved  from 
the  blight  of  vice  and  crime  because  of  the  love  of  a  sister 
for  her  brother  or  the  love  of  a  child  for  her  parents.  Many 
a  father  has  been  kept  from  temptation  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  pain  his  disgrace  would  bring  upon  his  girl. 

"You  are  not  too  young  to  realize  and  to  use  this  power 
for  good  which  God  has  given  to  you.  Do  not  shirk  it.  Take 
wherever  you  go  the  ideals  your  teachers  are  giving  you. 
Among  your  companions,  with  your  boy  friends,  every- 
where, stand  for  the  good,  the  pure,  and  the  true. 

"In  the  great  struggle  our  nation  endured  from  1861  to 
1865,  the  girls  and  the  women,  by  their  loyalty  and  love, 
won  victories  for  union  no  less  glorious  than  those  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  front.  War  is  not  over;  existence  is  a  con- 
stant fight  for  better  things.  Policemen  must  be  soldiers 
fighting  vice  and  crime.  Let  us  have  from  such  as  you  the 
same  lofty  sentiments  and  earnest  support  that  the  women 
of  1861  gave  to  their  defenders." 

Let  those  of  us  who  are  laboring  for  the  better 
standards   of   American   citizenship   take   Captain 
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O'Reill/s  talk  to  heart.  The  teaching  of  civics 
is  of  little  avail  if  it  does  not  strengthen  the  desire 
to  labor  for  the  public  good. 


The  promotion  of  Dr.  EUwood  P.  Cubberly  to  a 
full  professorship  in  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Inland  Stanford  Junior  University,  is  a  well- 
deserved  reward  to  an  unusually  well-equipped 
teacher  of  pedagogy.  Professor  Cubberly  has  been 
identWed  with  educational  work  in  California  for 
ten  years.  Before  that  he  was  president  of  Vin- 
cennes  University,  Indiana.  In  1898  he  became 
assistant  professor  of  education  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  the  following  year  succeeded  to  the  place 
held  by  Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs.  Professor  Cub- 
berly is  very  popular  as  an  institute  lecturer  and  as 
a  teacher  of  education  generally.  I  recall  how 
delighted  President  David  Starr  was  when  he  first 
discovered  him  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  San 
Diego.  The  words  he  spoke  to  me  at  that  time 
were  fully  realized.  Professor  Cubberly  has  devel- 
oped broad  scholarship  in  the  various  departments 
of  history  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
pedagogy,  school  legislation,  and  admmistration, 
and  the  broader  social  aspects  of  school  work. 
His  splendid  reputation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  rests 
on  a  solid  foimdation.  He  is  a  conscientious 
student,  a  thoro-going  investigator,  and  an  enthus- 
iastic teacher.  The  Department  of  Education  at 
Leland  Stanford  is  in  good  hands. 


Last  week  there  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  a  most  important  conference  on  secondary 
education  in  the  South.  President  Alderman  opened 
the  proceedings  with  an  address,  outlining  the 
various  problems  to  be  considered.  Among  the 
speakers  were  U.  S.  Commissioner  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  State  Supt.  J.  Y.  Jo3aier  of  North  Carolina, 
Pres.  J.  W.  Abercrombie  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, State  Supts.  0.  B.  Martin  of  South  Carolina; 
and  W.  B.  Merritt  of  Georgia,  Prof.  J.  S.  Stewart  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Pres.  David  F.  Houston 
rf  the  University  of  Texas,  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick  of 
the  General  Education  Board,  Prof.  Bruce  R.  Payne 
df  the  University  of  Virginia,  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  and 
Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosby  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Pres.  Francis  P.  Venable  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Pres.  Brown  Ayres  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Prof.  E.  P.  Claxton  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Prof.  W.  H.  Heck  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Prof.  William  Lochhead 
ci  MacDonald  Collie  (Canada),  Prcrf.  J.  C.  Du- 
Boise  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Prof. 
N.  W.  Walker  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  topics  all  related  to  the  secondary  schools. 
The  administration  of  high  schools,  the  relations  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning  to  high  schools,  the 
work  of  professors  in  secondary  education,  the  high 
school  course  in  general,  agriculture  and  science 
in  the  high  schools,  and  the  agencies  and  methods 
ci  training  high  school  teachers  were  considered. 
Seriousness  characterized  all  discussions.  It  was 
evident  that  the  school  men  had  gathered  to  learn 
how  to  solve  the  actual  problems  now  facing  them 
in  secondary  education.  The  proceedings  are  to  be 
published  soon.  The  School  Journal  will  have 
a  report  in  the  near  future. 


The  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Lowell; 
Mass.,  is  in  many  respects  a  model  of  what  such  an 
institution  can  be  in  the  general  economy  of  a 
school  system.  The  spirit  has  always  been  an 
admirable  one  in  spite  of  persistent  attacks  upon 
the  school  by  those  opposed  to  it  on  general  prin- 
ciples.   Year  afterjyear  the  school  has  gathered 


strength,  until  now  it  is  so  firmly  established  in  the 
affections  of  the  citizens  of  Lowell  that  its  enemies 
have  been  silenced,  let  us  hope,  for  evermore.  The 
principal,  Dr.  Gertrude  Edmund,  has  been  able  to 
work  out  her  own  conception  of  what  such  a  school 
should  be,  tho  much  of  her  strength  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  school's 
identity.  Her  influence  upon  her  pupils  has  been 
a  decided  building  and  refining  force,  and  has 
spread  into  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  With  a 
strong  faith  in  the  social  mission  of  the  school,  she 
has  worked  out  many  phases  that  must  sooner  or 
later  become  part  of  the  scope  of  every  educational 
institution.  The  visiting  of  the  homes  of  the  pupils,' 
the  looking  after  of  the  sick  and  unfortimate,  the 
phjrsical  care  of  the  pupils,  have  all  been  entered 
in  the  list  of  the  teacher's  duties.  Thru  her  winning 
personality  Miss  Edmund  has  enlisted  the  co-opera- 
tion of  such  men  as  Dr.  Leahey,  for  instance,  who 
has  liberally  given  of  his  time  and  expert  advice 
in  examining  the  pupils  as  to  the  condition  of  their 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat.  The  school  is  wdl 
worth  the  study  of  superintendents  who  desire  to 
know  what  such  an  institution  can  be  even  where 
circumstances  are  not  particularly  favorable  to  an 
unhampered  development. 


Coming  Meetings. 

November  30-December  2. — ^The  Social  Education  Con- 
gress, at  Boston.  Frank  Waldo,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Koom  16,  Rogers  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

December. — Northwestern  Nebraska  Educational  Associa- 
tion. For  date  and  place  of  meeting  write  Supt.  D.  W. 
Hayes,  Alliance. 

December  1-3. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation meets  at  Winona.     W.  F.  Kunze,  president. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26,  27,  28.— South  Dakota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  have  its  25th  Annual  Session  at  Sioux  Falls. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  For  plaet 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  2&-29. — ^Minnesota  Educational  Aasociation 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachers'  AaBOciation,  Syia- 
euse,N.  V. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— Associated  Academic  Prindnals. 
Classical  Teachers'  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Art  Teachers'  Club,  Training  Teachers'  Gonfei^ 
ence.  Science  Teachers'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

December — during  holiday  week. — ^Washington  Educa- 
tional Association  wOl  be  hdd  in  Bellingham,  Wash. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Educational  Aasociatbn 
Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meetingi  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachen'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — ^Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  26-29.— The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Aissociation  will  be  held  st 
Minneapolis. 

December  27-29.— State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Milwaukee.  Lectures  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  and  second  days  of  the  meeting. 

December  27-30. — Southern  Educational  Association  wiD 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December  27,  28,  29.— Idaho  State  Teacheis'  AssodatuHi 
will  meet  at  Boise. 
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The  majority  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States 
leave  school  before  they  are  sufficiently  developed, 
before  thev  have  learned  enough  about  cause  and 
effect,  before  they  are  sufficiently  grounded  in 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue  to  insure  success. 
Thrown  out  upon  the  sea  of  life  as  many  are,  with- 
out regular  employment,  without  any  incentive, 
without  any  fixed  purpose,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  multitude  of  shipwrecks.  Such  children  have 
not  sufficient  character  or  sufficient  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  temptations  and  dangers 
that  will  threaten  them  in  their  life  work,  they  have 
not  sufficiently  high  ideals  and  aspirations  to  pre- 
clude the  chances  of  their  joining  the  great  army 
of  useless  men  and  women  who  have  nothing,  and 
no  ability  to  gain  and  retain  that  which  would 
make  them  useful  and  independent  citizens. 

6.  Stanley  Hall  and  other  educators  who  are 
e&fpecially  interested  in  this  matter  have  carried 
on  independent  lines  of  investigation,  and  they 
have  all  arrived  at  practically  the  following* figures: 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  enter  school 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade;  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  eighth  grade;  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  what 
remain  leave  school  before  the  end  of  the  senior 
high  school  year,  and  it  is  further  stated  that  from 
thirty  per  cent,  to  sixty  per  cent,  who  enter  college 
leave  brfore  the  end  of  the  collie  course;  thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  those 
entering  our  schools  complete  even  a  secondary 
course,  and  a  very  much  smaller  per  cent,  complete 
a  collie  course.  One  is  startled  by  the  contem- 
plation of  such  figures,  and  thinking  people  have 
D€«n  looking  for  a  remedy. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  followed  the  example 
of  Germany  in  the   enactment  of   a   compulsory 
education  law,  not  from  mercenary  considerations, 
but  because  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Government  depend  upon  the  general  leveling  up 
of  the  race.    The  ignorant  citizen  is  not  only  a 
constant  menace  to  himself,  but  to  society  and  to 
the    law.    We    recognize    conditions    which    may 
exist  in  the  home,  making  it  necessary  to  take 
children  from  school  just  as  soon  as  the  law  will 
permit,  but  it  does  seem  that  every  parent  should 
make   every  possible  sacrifice  in  order  that  the 
children  may  attain  at  least  a  high  school  education. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  of  New  York  and 
other  States,  all  the  local  educational  advantages 
are  embodied  in  a  union  school,  including  a  high 
school  department.    In  such  towns  the  cost  of  t£e 
high  school  proper  never  comes  into  consideration, 
and  people  are  lustly  proud  that  they  are  able  to 
offer  to  their  children  such  splendid    educational 
advantages.    Statistics  show  that  the  proportionate 
niunber  of  high  school  graduates  is  much  greater  in 
Xinion  schools  where  there  is  no  apparent  division 
of  departments,  than  in  towns  and  cities  where  a 
high  school  seems  to  be  apart  by  itself.    In  union 
^schools,    apparatus    designed    primarily   for    high 
^school  classes  gives  the  grammar  school  children 
their  first  real  taste  for  science.    The  presence  of 
Iiigh  school  students  in  the  building  serves  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  boys  and  girls,  and  the  influence 
of  the  high  school  teachers  upon  the  entire  teaching 
force  is  a  powerful  stimulus  towards  higher  edu- 
cation. 

A  vast  deal  rests  with  the  teacher  in  this  matter. 
Teachers  who  do  not  inspire  the  boys  and  girls  to 
SO  on  to  the  farthest  possible  point  in  their  educa- 
tion are  not  true  to  their  trust.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every   superintendent  and   of  every  principal   to 


keep  this  desideratum  before  the  children  and  to 
see  that  the  teachers  do  the  same. 

The  course  of  study  in  any  school  system  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  this  matter;  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  prominent  cause  of  the  early  exodus  from 
school  is  the  fact  that  too  many  points  of  com- 
pletion are  contemplated.  Formal  graduation  from 
granmiar  schools  is  likely  to  give  children  the  idea 
that  they  have  completed  something.  In  many 
cities  of  our  State,  entrance  to  the  high  school  is 
conditioned  upon  a  regents'  preliminary  certificate. 
Strict  adherence  to  this  requirement  has  driven 
many  boys  and  girls  from  school,  who  would  other- 
wise have  completed  a  high  school  course. 

The  course  of  study  in  most  cities  and  towns  covers 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  each  year  divided  into 
semesters.  Ordinarily  the  ninth  year  will  find  the 
student  doing  full  high  school  work;  however,  the 
course  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  regents'  examination  in  spelling 
and  geography  in  the  seventh  year,  elementary 
English,  arithmetic,  and  history  in  the  eighth  year. 
In  the  interim  students  are  allowed  to  take  up 
as  formal  studies  drawing,  physiology,  etc.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year  if  pupils  show  sufficient 
ability,  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  high  school, 
tho  they  may  not  have  completed  their  preliminary 
certificate.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  child  is  a  full- 
fledged  high  school  student,  he  has  a  pretty  thoro 
introduction  to  high  school  work,  and  he  is  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  transition.  The  result  is  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  nimib^  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
granmiar  course.  Children  do  not  feel  that  thev 
have  completed  their  coxmse  imtil  they  have  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school. 

Discipline  is  an  important  factor  in  this  matter. 
High  school  principals  endeavoring  to  apply  such 
methods  of  discipline  as  are  consistent  with  courtesy 
and  decency  are  continually  complaining  that 
children  are  not  properly  disciplined  in  tie  ele- 
mentfiuy  schools.  In  the  main,  the  criticism  is 
a  just  one.  If  we  are  to  produce  self-controlled 
men  and  women,  the  growth  must  be  gradual  and 
uniform.  There  should  be  no  radical  change  in 
methods  from  childhood  to  adolescence,  or  from 
adolescence  to  youth.  If  it  is  not  right  to  whip 
high  school  students,  to  impose  tasks,  to  deprive 
them  of  just  privileges,  to  treat  them  as  criminals, 
to  resort  to  various  unnatural  and  senseless  methods 
of  discipline,  it  is  not  right  to  treat  elementary 
pupils  in  this  manner,  and  yet  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  methods  of  discipline  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  too  often  radically  different  from  the 
methods  applied  in  secondary  work,  and  the  latter, 
to  my  mind,  are  the  correct  methods. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  comprising  the  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  arts  rather  than  sciences,  are 
means  rather  than  ends,  are  tools  for  study  rather 
than  studies.  It  is  argued  as  well  that  upon  en- 
trance to  the  high  school,  the  student  is  introduced 
at  once  into  the  study  of  scientific  subjects,  and 
that  this  transition  from  the  arts  to  the  sciences  is 
so  radical  and  abrupt  as  to  discourage  many  stu- 
dents. We  should  remember,  however,  that  arith- 
metic is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  we  should  re- 
member also  that  in  the  pursuit  of  English,  the 
child  must  see  the  symbols  which  constitute  the 
words;  that  he  must  hear  the  soimds  which  represent 
these  symbols,  that  he  must  remember  both  before 
he  can  use  them;  that  he  must  compare  and  group, 
by  means  of  his  reason,  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation; that  he  must  give  expression  to  the  thoughts 
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which  have  grown  out  of  his  ideas  thus  formed. 
In  other  words,  we  are  training  the  sensibilities, 
the  intellect  and  the  will  just  as  thoroly  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  so-called  arts  as  we  are  in  the  scientific 
subjects  of  the  high  school.  We  grant  that  in  the 
primary  department  we  are  gaining  the  means 
whereby  we  may  pursue  any  line  of  study;  we  grant 
that  the  prime  consideration  of  secondary  work 
is  discipline,  and  yet  from  the  very  beginning,  if 
properly  taught,  the  child  is  exercising  all  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers. 

All  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge  are  embodied 
in  the  programs  of  our  elementary  schools;  in  a  very 
general  way  it  is  true,  but  still  they  are  all  there, 
and  the  high  school  program  contains  the  same, 
more  highly  specialized.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  introduce  many  of  the  so-called  sciences 
into  the  elementary  schools,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  t±ie  present  age. 

Thirty  years  ago,  nearly  all  teaching,  of  all 
grades,  consisted  in  the  exercise  of  the  memory; 
then  a  reaction  set  in  and  it  was  considered  heresy 
to  remember  anjrthing.  Then  for  several  years 
the  reflective  faculties  held  sway,  and  the  memory 
and  imagination  received  little  attention.  Then 
came  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction  in  science, 
and  we  began  to  realize  that  even  the  youngest 
child  can  see  and  hear  and  smell  and  taste,  and 
very  often  the  younger  he  is,  the  keener  are  those 
faculties,  and  so  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  tho  the 


perceptive  faculties  were  to  receive  undue  con- 
sideration. But  we  have  learned  by  experience 
the  danger  of  extremes,  and  I  believe  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  on  a 
firmer  foundation  than  ever  before  in  that  we 
recognize  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  forces.  We  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  children  in  any  stage  of  development 
possess  these  faculties,  and  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ment is  constant. 

From  the  pedagogical  standpoint,  I  believe  the 
present  division  of  our  schools  into  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  is  traditional  rather  than  practical; 
that  it  is  not  even  a  matter  of  convenience  as  the 
ordinary  school  system  is  administered  to-day. 
Progr^  in  the  tm-ee  traditional  divisions  is  like 
a  continuous  journey  by  the  same  method  of  trans- 
portation and  with  increased  speed,  with  enlaif^ed 
vision,  broader  horizon,  loftier  views,  not  tlu'ee 
separate  journeys  with  different  methods  of  trans- 
portation, in  different  lands  and  with  entirely 
different  surroundings. 

It  should  be  the  strong  desire  and  most  earnest 
effort  of  every  teacher  to  impress  these  thoughts 
upon  the  minds  of  parents  and  pupils  to  the  end 
that  the  child  may  remain  in  school  just  as  long  as 
possible;  to  the  end  that  when  he  meets  life  as  it 
really  is,  he  shall  be  prepared  to  solve  the  problems; 
fight  the  battles,  and  succeed. 


School  and  Home. 

[Prin.  John  Calvin  Hanna;  of  the  Oak  Park,  IlL;  High  School,  is  a  schoohnan  of  imusual  ability.  He 
keeps  in  mind  at  all  times  the  broader  aspects  of  teaching,  which  does  not  permit  the  school  to  be  some- 
thing apart  from  the  community  life.  His  recent  talk  to  flie  high  school  division  of  the  Oak  Park  P^unentgl 
and  Teachers'  Association  goes  straight  to  the  head  of  things  in  words  simple  enough  to  appeal  to  eveiy 
parent.  Aside  from  the  sound  thoughts  presented,  the  paper  is  interesting  as  a  model  talk  to  parents. 
From  its  very  nature  there  is  much  local  color;  that  is  in  its  favor.  The  School  Journal  readers  know  how 
to  get  at  the  core.    The  paper  is,  therefore,  printed  here  in  full,  just  as  it  was  delivered.] 


The  aims  of  this  Association  as  defined  in  the 
constitution,  are  these:  To  provide  facilities  for 
bringing  parents  and  teachers  into  closer  contact, 
so  as  to  secure  more  perfect  co-operation  in  advanc- 
ing the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  pupils  and  furthering  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  conununity. 

I  am  requested  to  tell  what  parents  can  do  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  tiiis  cause,  and  incidentally 
if  I  should  mention  a  thing  or  two  that  teachers 
can  do,  perhaps  these  might  not  be  without  interest. 

The  thesis  implied  in  the  wording  of  the  consti- 
tution assumes  that  the  teacher  can  not  do  all  this 
large  thing  alone  and  imaided,  viz.:  Look  after  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
children.  They  need  a  little  help.  You  see  there 
are  six  hundred  of  these  children  and  only  twenty- 
seven  of  these  teachers;  that  makes  an  average  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  to  each  teacher.  Any 
person  who  has  the  welfare — the  moral,  intellectual; 
and  physical  welfare— of  that  number  of  children 
to  look  after  alone  is  going  to  be  a  nervous  wreck 
in  a  short  time.  Why,  even  parents  work  in 
couples!  At  oiu-  house  we  have  two  parents  and 
two  children,  and  it  seems  like  a  large  number  of 
children  sometimes. 

But,  without  any  joking  at  all,  sometimes  we 
see  parents  who  seem  to  take  a  position  somewhat 
like  that;  who  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  school  to  make  and  keep  their  children  good 
and  wise  and  healthy,  and  that  if  any  defect  appears 
in  any  of  tiiese  du-ections  the  school  is  to  be  blamed. 
Now  this  sounds  absurd  to  utter  in  cold  blood 


before  a  gathering  of  dignified  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
but  it  is  the  plain,  blunt  truth. 

I  have  had  fathers  in  Oak  Park,  able-bodied  men; 
too,  urge  me  to  destroy  and  abolish  fratemitieB  in 
the  high  school  so  that  they  might  be  able— able; 
think  of  it! — ^to  keep  their  sons  out  of  those  organi- 
zations. 

The  other  day  a  woman  came  to  me  for  redresB 
because  two  boys  had  followed  her  on  a  certain 
residence  street  and  had  annoyed  her  by  making 
jeering  remarks  and  by  throwing  tomatoes,  one  of 
which  bespattered  her  waist.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  she  expected  me  to  do,  poor  woman:  hax&y; 
I  think,  to  clean  the  waist.  Of  course,  the  young 
rascals  deserved  to  be  soundly  thrashed — ^by  their 
parents.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  came  to  me 
because  she  thought  I  would  be  more  stem  in 
pimii^ing  them  than  their  fathers  would. 

Not  long  ago  somebodv  gave  a  dance  on  a  Satur- 
day evening  at  a  public  hall  and  some  of  the  guests 
are  reported  to  have  rudely  annoyed  the  proprietor 
of  a  neighboring  business  house.  Complaint  to 
the  police  brought  the  rQ)ly  that  it  was  "tiiem 
high  school  boys,''  so  the  complaint  was  brou^t 
to  me. 

Not  long  ago  some  boys  stole  other  boys'  property 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  parents  of  the 
aggrieved  parties  complained  to  me  because  the 
offenders  were  said  to  be  high  school  boys.  These 
are  instances  that  come  into  my  mind  readfly. 

If  this  were  a  boarding-school,  with  monitors  and 
all  that,  having  charge  of  the  pupils  day  and  m^tl 
tihen  this  attitude  would  have  some  reason  in  it* 
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upon  their  time  and  strength  in  helping  those  to 
make  up  their  work  who  have  been  absent  from 
illness.  Even  to  this,  which  they  are  glad  to  do, 
there  is  a  practical  limit.  It  is  imfair  to  tax  them 
in  addition,  with  the  burden  of  making  up  work 
lost  by  unnecessary  absence. 

Eighth.  A  parent  should  remember  such  matters 
as  these.  If  a  pupil  is  to  complete  a  high  school 
course  in  foiu*  years  he  must  complete  foiu*  studies 
each  year.  Ordinarily  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  take  more.  The  prescribed  studies  should  be 
taken  in  their  regular  order  and  the  elective  studies 
in  a  reasonable  order. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  nearly  all  pupils  on 
fulfilment  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  a  pupil  is  regular  in  attendance.  No 
other  cause  interferes  so  much  with  success  as 
absence  from  school. 

2.  That  the  pupil  maintain  a  proper  attitude  of 
attention,  interest,  and  industry  toward  the  school 
and  its  work. 

3.  That  he  occupy  all  his  spare  time  at  school 
in  study,  and  in  addition  at  least  two  hours  of 
thoro  study  at  home.  If  he  has  five  studies,  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  more  will  be  necessary. 
The  principal  never  advises  a  pupil  to  take  five 
studies.  If  the  pupil  devotes  time  daily  to  music  or 
some  other  outside  study,  then  he  ought  to  carry 
less  work  in  school  and  distribute  his  course  over 
five  years  instead  of  four. 

For  many  pupils  a  five-year  coxirse  is  better  than 
a  four-year  course.  Health,  strength,  adolescence, 
and  its  phases  are  to  be  considered  in  deciding  the 
question.  Most  boys  and  girls  will  resist  the  propo- 
sition of  a  five-year  course  because  of  the  natural, 
but  false,  pride  that  leads  them  to  desire  to  "grad- 
uate ynih  their  class."  Here  is  direct  work  for  the 
wise  parent.    The  teachers  are  glad  to  assist. 

Ninth.  The  parent  can  do  much  to  protect  the 
child's  health  and  keep  him  hearty  and  strong  and 
happy  in  his  work.  Without  these  chances  his 
handicap  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

Here  let  me  suggest  that  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  are  anxious  to  be  informed  confidentially 
of  any  physical  obstacle^  in  the  way  of  a  child's 
best  work,  such  as  defective  hearing  or  eyesight, 
extreme  diffidence,  imperfection  of  speech,  etc. 
It  is  only  fair  to  both  teachers  and  pupil  that  there 
be  no  ignorance  or  misunderstanding  here.  The 
duty  is  with  the  parent.  The  child  will  often  con- 
ceal it — sometimes  is  ignorant  of  it. 

Tenth.  The  parent  ought  to  protect  the  child 
against  the  tax  upon  strength  that  is  caused  by  the 
excitement  of  social  dissipation.  Evening  parties 
for  the  most  part  ought  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  life 
of  growing  boys  and  girls.  Such  as  are  allowed 
ought  never  to  come  on  an  evening  before  a  school 
day.  It  is  stupid  and  cruel  to  allow  it.  A  some- 
what careful  examination  of  the  cases  of  break- 
down in  school  pronounced  by  accommodating  or 
careless  physicians  to  be  due  to  excessive  study 
required  by  the  school,  convinces  me  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  real  cause  is  undue  socisd 
indulgence. 

In  my  judgment  this  general  rule  applies  with 
somewhat  special  force  to  the  allowing  of  young 
boys  to  hang  around  clubrooms  of  evenings. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  understand  very  clearly  that 
most  of  these  plain  injunctions  are  not  perhaps 
seriously  needed  by  the  thoughtful  and  careful 
people  who  are  present  to-night,  but  very  much 
more  by  others  who  are  not  able  or  willing  to  attend 
this  meeting.  How  can  they  be  reached?  For  I 
assume  that  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organization 
is  to  help  all  the  children,  all  the  teachers,  all  the 
parents,  all  the  community.  They  can  be  reached 
thru  you.  You  know  them  or  many  of  them  and 
can  influence  them  along  these  and  other  lines  that 


will  suggest  themselves.  You  can  make  these 
meetings  attractive  and  draw  them  here  within  the 
inner  circle  of  interest  and  activity.  And  then  they 
will  influence  others.  Such  a  widening  of  influence 
when  once  started  is  almost  incalculable  and  will 
produce  results  for  generations  to  come. 

A  few  practical  hints  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  on  the  surface,  yet  reaching  down  to  the 
same  fundamentals: 

In  a  community  like  this  there  is  no  need  for  such 
an  organization  to  correct  seated  abuses  or  serious 
incompetency  protected  by  privilege  or  political 
influences.  Those  evils  do  not  exist  in  this  town. 
Your  Board  of  Education  is  abundantly  able  and 
willing  to  attend  to  all  such  matters  as  the  selection 
of  teachers,  arrangement  of  courses,  wise  manage- 
ment of  finances  and  economical  expenditures, 
heating,  ventilating,  and  other  matters  of  physical 
comfort.  They  take  care  of  all  matters  of  ordinary 
administration  and  discipline.  No  organization  of 
citizens  is  necessary  to  look  after  these  matters. 

Any  error  or  oversight  or  flaw  can  and  will  be 
quickly  and  gladly  corrected  if  possible  by  the  Board 
and  the  management  of  the  school  if  attention  is 
quietly  called  to  it  by  any  citizen.  No  organization 
or  campaign  is  necessary  for  that.  Of  course  it  is 
within  the  province  of  citizens  to  meet  and  organize 
and  discuss  any  matter  of  interest  to  the  schools 
and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  or  the 
principal  anjrthing  that  seems  to  them  deserving  of 
attention.  And  equally,  of  course,  every  such 
action  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  any  organization 
or  individual  will  receive  courteous  attention  by 
the  Board  or  the  principal. 

But  fortunately  the  correcting  of  seated  abuse 
or  machine-protected  incompetency  is  not  a  burden 
that  need  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  organiza- 
tion in  Oak  Park.  Let  us  hope  and  work  t^ether 
that  it  may  never  come. 

There  are,  however,  other  things  needed  for  the 
highest  interest  of  such  a  school  as  this  that  will 
cost  time  and  thought  and  interest  and  money- 
things  in  regard  to  which  the  Board  might  perhaps 
feel  a  hesitancy  in  spending  the  public  money 
because  of  questions  regarding  their  l^al  right  to 
do  so  or  because  of  questions  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  doing  so  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

Under  this  head  might  come  matters  pertaining 
directly  to  the  social,  athletic,  and  the  esthetic 
interests  of  school  life  and  development. 

A  thoughtful  citizen  expressed  to  me  the  belief 
not  long  ago  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  high 
schools  in  the  best  communities  will  b^n  to  be 
endowed  not  for  ordinary  current  expenses,  but  for 
just  such  purposes  as  are  hinted  at  above,  e.  g.; 
for  the  building,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a 
school  gymnasium  with  a  competent  physical  direc^ 
tor  or  for  supplying  the  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art  needed  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  school 
buildings;  or  for  taking  care  of  tiie  expense  of 
certain  social  gatherings  of  the  young  people  under 
the  care  of  parents  and  teachers;  or  for  equipping 
the  new  building  with  a  pipe  organ  for  leading  the 
school  in  the  practice  and  rendition  of  tlie  great 
choral  pieces  which  they  are  taking  up  every  year. 
The  field  of  useful  activity  for  such  an  organization 
opens  up  indefinitely,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  all  the 
teachers  when  I  say  that  the  opening  up  under 
auspices  so  favorable  and  with  a  prospect  so  prom- 
ising is  inspiring  to  us  all,  and  that  it  demands  and 
will  receive  from  all  the  teachers  a  hearty  and  loyal 
support  in  every  way  within  our  power.  Any  csil 
to  action  that  is  for  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  of 
character  among  the  pupils  awakens  a  responsive 
chord  among  the  people  who  teach  in  your  schools. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
parents.  If  the  two  co-operate  the  highest  results 
will  be  attainable. 
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a  permanent  advisory  comicil;  in  substance  a  na- 
tional department  of  health,  along  witi  fifty-two 
other  constructive  measures. 

In  America,  physicians  connected  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  a  nimiber  of  years  have  ad- 
vocated that  the  executive  cabinet  include  a  secre- 
tary of  health.  The  necessity  for  such  a  depart- 
ment has  also  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal.  Indirectly,  two  malical  experts  are  now 
associated  with  the  canal  organization.  In  1906, 
Mr.  Hubert  Higgins,  in  a  book  entitled  -'Himiani- 
culture/'  elaborated  the  advantages  and  necessity 
for  national  action  thru  a  £horoly  equipped  national 
department  of  health.  The  recent  book  by  Dr. 
Shadwell,  a  physician,  on  "Industrial  Efficiency" 
tends  to  the  same  conclusions. 

Certain  divisions  of  the  work  of  such  a  department 
are  now  performed  by  other  executive  departments, 
and  these  bureaus  would  form  excellent  nuclei  for 
the  organization.  The  names  of  those  bureaus  now 
engaged  to  some  extent  along  lines  not  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  such  a  department  and  their  appro- 
priations follow: 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  (Treas- 
ury Department) $1,290,000 

Bureau  of  Animal  industry  for  the  Inspection  of 

Meat  (Department  of  Agriculture) 1,525,000 

Life-Saving  Service  (Treasury  Department)    1,841,000 

Total $4,656,000 

The  logic  that  justifies  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  for  a  life-saving  service  against  the  acci- 
dents of  the  sea  should  justify  protection  against 
accidents  of  disease  and  death.  Other  bureaus  more 
closely  connected  with  health  regulation  than  at 
first  sight  appears  are: 

Bureau  of  Labor   (Department  Commerce  and 

Labor) $    176,000 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  vital  statistics  (Depart- 
ment Commerce  and  Labor) 1,400,000 

Bureau  of  Immigration  (Department  Commerce 

and  Labor) 2,126,000 

Total $3,702,000 

Agitation  for  the  factory  acts,  the  eight-hour  day, 
r^ulations  concerning  female  and  child  labor  and 
immigration  is  justified  primarily  as  health  regu- 
lation. 

The  total  is,  in  roimd  figures,  seven  millions  out  of 
a  total  national  expenditure  of  about  $725,000,000. 
These  biu-eaus  should  be  included  in  the  work  of  the 
health  department.  Many  other  services,  however, 
should  be  added,  the  beginnings  of  some  of  which 
appear  in  recent  bills  either  passed  or  now  before 
Congress. 

Among  these  bills  is  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill, 
which  provides  rigid  inspection  of  meat  and  meat 
products  and  regulates  the  sanitation  of  slaughter 
and  packing  houses.  These  regulative  powers  are 
entrusted  in  the  bill  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  imf ortimately  already  overbiu-dened 
with  a  too  diverse  series  of  problems.  Moreover, 
this  department  is  necessarily  more  concerned  with 
encouraging  and  protecting  the  producers  in  the 
various  industries  than  in  guaranteeing  the  health 
of  the  consumer.  Commercially,  the  interests  of 
the  producers  and  consumers  are  often  at  variance. 
This  service  should  be  administered  by  a  national 
department  of  health. 

The  National  Quarantine  Law  recently  passed 
forms  the  basis  for  a  bureau  of  national  quarantine. 

The  Pure  Food  Law  provides  for  the  rigid  inspec- 
tion 6[  food  and  food  products,  as  well  as  drinkables 
and  medicines.  Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for 
adulteration  and  false  labeling.  This  bill  extends 
federal  powers  into  affairs  with  which  the  States 
have  d^t  very  generally  with  laxity.  The  grave 
danger  in  State  r^ulation  lies  in  the  strong  ten- 


dency to  use  these  laws  indirectly  as  a  protective 
measure  against  the  products  of  other  States. 

There  must  arise  many  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  practicable  division  of  powers  in  the 
organization  of  a  national  department  of  health. 
An  organization  is  suggested  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, not  for  the  sake  of  occasioning  argument 
over  details  which  would  necessarily  be  the  subject 
of  careful  investigation,  but  in  order  to  present  posi- 
tive prol^omena  for  discussion: 

1.  It  seems  desirable  that  a  United  States  Na- 
tional Department  of  Health  should  be  established; 
having  as  its  head  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  cabinet. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  department  should  be  to 
take  all  measiu-es  calculated,  in  the  judgment  of 
experts,  to  decrease  deaths,  to  decrease  sickness, 
and  to  increase  physical  and  mental  efficiency  of 
citizens. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  a  national  department  of 
health  could  be  advantageously  made  to  consist  of 
the  following  bureaus: 

National  Bureau  of  Infant  Hygiene. 

National  Bureau  of  Education  and  Schools. 

National  Bureau  of  Sanitation. 

National  Bureau  of  Pure  Food. 

National  Bureau  of  Reg^tration  of  Physicians  and  Sui^ 
geons. 

National  Bureau  of  Registration  of  Drugs,  Druggists,  and 
Drug  Manufacturers. 

National  Bureau  of  Registration  of  Institutions  of  Public 
and  Private  Relief,  Correction,  Detention,  and  Residence. 

National  Bureau  of  Organic  Diseases. 

National  Bureau  of  Quarantine. 

National  Bureau  of  Health  Information. 

National  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

National  Bureau  of  Labor  Conditions. 

National  Bureau  of  Research,  requiring  statistics. 

National  Bureau  of  Research,  requiring  laboratories  and 
equipment. 

4.  At  the  present  time  of  vast  undertaking,  the 
magnitude  oi  this  department  should  not  be  lightly 
passed  over.  Great  ends  must  be  wrought  out  thru 
adequate  organization.  To  make  headway  against 
death,  morbidity,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  we  must  use 
d3aiamite  and  in  large  charges. 

To  equip  human  machinery  consisting  of  excep- 
tional men,  organized  and  kept  in  action  for  this 
task,  with  suitable  apparatus  and  adequate  supplies, 
at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
annually  appropriated  by  the  nation. 

5.  The  health  department  should  receive  its  sup- 
port: 

(a)  From  licenses  levied  on  persons  and  indus- 
tries inspected,  stamp  taxes,  and  registration  fees. 

(b)  From  national  appropriations. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  story  is  told — you  may  have  heard  it  before — 
of  a  horse  which  was  drawing  a  heavy  load  up  hill. 
A  passer-by  said  to  the  driver,  "She  doesn't  look 
as  if  she  liked  it.  Does  she?"  To  which  the  driver 
replied,  "She  don't  have  to  like  it,  as  long  as  she 
does  it." 

There  is  the  difference. 

A  teacher  must  like  his  work. 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  those  unfortunate  ones 
who  drifted  into  teaching  because  they  could  find 
no  other  and  more  congenial  employment.  Nor 
do  I  have  in  mind  those  who  become  teachers  for 
the  "short  working  days"  and  the  "long  vacations." 
No,  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are  teaching  be- 
cause they  want  to  teach.  All  others  are  in  a  class 
with  the  poor  horse  of  our  story. 
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The  Mistletoe,  while  closely  associated  with  Christ- 
mas, was  for. many  centuries  excluded tfrom. the 
interior  of 4theJchurchjbecausej[of jitsiintimate^con- 
nection^with^thelheathen  ritesj|of  theiDruids,  by 
whom  it^wasiheldiin  the  highest  veneration,  partly 
because/ they  ascribed  peculiar  medicinal  virtues 
to  it,  and  partly  because  it  was  f oimd  on  the^oak, 
the  favorite  tree  of  their  god  Bel.  "On>tatedidays 
the  Druids  cut  the  sacred  plant  with  a  golden  knife, 
and^distributed  it  among  the  people;  ibut  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  when  the]Jsun  resumed  its  upward  course,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  ceremonies,  two  white  bulls 
were  sacrificed  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  grove, 
and  huge  fires  were  lighted  in  honor  of  that  bright 
luminary  whose  festival  was  now  inaugurated." 
|r  The  Mistletoe,  from  its  appearance  andjmanner 
of  growth,  is  so  fascinating  a  little  plant  that  one 
does  not  wonder  at  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  nature-worshipping  priests  of  long  ago.  It 
is  an  evergreen  bush  with  yellow-green  leaves  and 
white  translucent  berries,  and  it  grows  on  many 
kinds  of  trees  from  whose  living  tissue  it  derives  its 
nourishment,  and  from  which  it  seems  to  spring  as 
if  it  were  one  of  their  own  branches.  It  is  plentiful 
in  England  and  Europe  and  in  southern  United 
States,  where  its  evergreen  leaves  are  very  conspicu- 
ous among  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees  in  win- 
ter. Students  of  the  -SJneid  will  remember  the 
vivid  picture  of  the  Mistletoe  drawn  by  Virgil  in 
the  -'Sixth  Book,"  when  Mneas  catches  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  potent  golden  bough  which  gleams 
amid  the  green  trees: 

As  in  the  wood   mid  winter's  chill  puts  forth  the  mistletoe, 
And  bloometh  with  a  leafage  strange  his  own  tree  ne'er  did 

sow, 
And  with  his  yellow  children  hath  the  rounded  trunk  in  hold, 
So  in  the  dusky  holm-oak  seemed  that  bough  of  leafy  gold. 

The  legend  of  the  Mistletoe  is  a  pretty  one: — Bal- 
dur  was  the  sun  god  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  god 
of  beauty,  love,  and  light.  He  is  the  best  of  all  the 
gods;  every  one  praises  him;  and  he  is  beautiful 
as  the  whitest  of  all  flowers.  His  judgment  none 
can  gainsay;  in  his  dwelling  there  is  nothing  im- 
pure. Baldur  once  had  an  evil  dream  and  told  it  to 
the  gods,  who  took  council  how  he  might  be  pro- 
tected from  every  kind  of  danger.  All  things  in 
the  universe  took  an  oath  that  neither  fire  nor 
water,  neither  iron  nor  any  other  metal,  neither 
bird  nor  snake  should  work  harm  to  Baldur.  Then 
for  their  pleasure  the  gods  devised  a  sport.  Bal- 
dur was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  judgment  and  the 
other  gods  were  to  shoot  and  strike  and  throw  at 
him;  for  nothing  could  do  him  hurt.  This  dis- 
pleased Loki,  the  god  of  evil.  He  changed  himself 
mto  a  woman,  went  to  Frigga,  the  great  sdl- 
mother  Earth,  and  learned  that  all  things  had  taken 
the  oath  for  Baldur  except  a  twig  of  mistletoe, 
which  had  seemed  to  her  too  young.  Loki  sought 
the  mistletoe,  and  persuaded  Hodir,  the  blind  god, 
"whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence,"  to  throw  the 
twig  at  Baldur,  saying  that  he  would  help  him  to 
do  it.  The  dart  flew  straight,  and  Baldur  fell  dead 
on  the  ground.  "That  was  the  greatest  blow  that 
ever  befell  gods  and  men,"  adds  the  story.  Every- 
where was  lamentation  and  consternation.  Frigga 
proposed  that  some  one  should  ride  to  Valhalla  and 
ransom  Baldur.  One  of  Odin's  sons  undertook  the 
journey  and  persuaded  the  god  of  the  dead  to  agree 
to  the  return  of  Baldur,  if  all  things  in  the  world, 
living  and  dead,  would  weep  for  him.  Men  and  all 
other  living  beings,  also  the  earth,  stones,  trees, 
and  all  metals,  wept  for  Baldur;   but  at  last  there 


wlas  found  a  giantess  who,  when  asked  to  weep  for 
him,  refused.  The  giantess  was  Loki;  and  thus 
Baldur  was  lost  beyond  recall.* 

To  this  legend  we  are  indebted  for  the  custom  of 
kissing  under  the  mistletoe  in  vogue  at  Christmas. 
As  some  reparation  for  the  injury,  this  little  plant 
had  unwittmgly  wrought,  the  mistletoe  was  after- 
wards dedicated  to  IVigga,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
touch  the  earth,  Loki's  empire,  m  her  hands  it 
became  the  emblem  of  love,  for  every  one  who  passed 
under  it  received  a  kiss  to  show  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  instrument  of  enmity  and  death. 

Christmas  greens  were  kept  in  house  and  church 
until  Candlemas  Day,  February  2,  when  all  trace  of 
them  was  carefully  removed.  The  poet  Herrick, 
who  is  a  store-house  of  information  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  old  England,  enjoins  the 
removal  of  the  last  greens  of  the  old  year,  and  gives 
the  reason  for  their  displacement  in  a  poem  entitled 
''Candlemas  Eve": 

Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so 

Down  with  the  Bales  and  Mistletoe; 

Down  with  the  Holly,  Ivie,  all 

Wherewith  ye  drest  the  Christmas  Hall; 

That  so  the  superstitious  find 

No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind: 

For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 

N^lected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 

So  many  goblins  you  shall  see. 

Boughs,  tho  they  be  evergreen,  must  sooner  or 
later  dSry  and  wither  and  be  thrown  aside — the  rose- 
mary, that  signifies  rejoicing  and  remembrance; 
the  holly,  the  symbol  of  peace  and  good-will;  the 
bay,  emblem  of  victory;  the  ivy,  which  breathes 
of  meelmess  and  plinging  devotion;  the  mistletoe, 
tvpe  of  purity  and  love — ^but  the  virtues  of  which 
these  Christmas  greens  are  the  symbols;  the  virtues 
which  make  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship- 
peace,  ioy,  long-suffering,  purity,  love,  and  victory 
at  the  last— these  abide  forever  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  has  once  truly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas. 

♦  Kauflfman's  Northern  Mythology. 

The  High  School. 

The  value  of  a  good  high  school  to  a  commxmity 
is  hard  to  estimate.  It  exerts  a  powerful  stimulus 
for  good  upon  the  schools  below;  it  holds  up  before 
the  yoimg  ideals  of  higher  and  broader  scholarship; 
it  is  the  gateway  to  otherwise  inaccessible  realms 
beyond;  it  appeals  to  the  ambition  of  the  young; 
it  is  a  golden  strand  in  the  interest  that  holds  to 
scholarly  endeavor. 

—Selected, 
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f«Iote9  of  )Vew  Books 


Very  few  children  are  familiar  with  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Amish  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  will  be  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  love^mes,  quiet  adventures,  and  boy  sports 
described  in  The  Dear  Old  Home,  by  Sara  Ellmaker  Am- 
bler. Serena  and  her  brother  Dick,  two  city  children,  go 
on  a  long  visit  to  their  grandmother.  Serena  learns  that  the 
people  on  a  nearby  farm  live  by  the  Bible,  and  as  they  will 
love  her  as  she  loves  herself,  she  is  most  anxious  to  meet  them. 

She  finds  the  little  girl  Beppie  quite  a  housewife  and  is 
charmed  with  her  brisk  ways  and  her  skill  in  doing  things. 
She  helps  Beppie  cook  and  whitewash  and  make  coffee. 
Then  Beppie  visits  Serena  at  grandma's,  and  is  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age — eleven — should  still 
pla;i^  with  dolls.  Serena  tells  her  about  Santa  Glaus,  and  on 
Chnstmas  Eve  there  is  a  pathetic  scene  in  the  home  of  the 
Amish  children.  Serena  has  a  Christmas  tree  and  party  for 
Beppie  and  her  little  sister  and  brothers.  The  boys,  Dick  and 
Pharaoh,  have  a  very  good  time,  too.  The  story  is  original 
and  entertaining  and  one  that  wiU  please  children.  The 
talk  of  the  little  Amish  folk  is  both  touching  and  amusing. 
Illustrated  by  Thos.  Mcllvaine.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.     Decorated  cloth.     $1.50.)  A.  H 

Stories  from  Dickens.  The  title  alone  would  suggest  a 
delightful  journey  to  the  Land  of  Dreams.  Dickens  was  a 
charming  story  teller,  and  these  are  stories  of  his  most 
famous  boys  and  girls,  largely  in  his  own  inimitable  language. 
They  are  merely  separated  from  the  big  books  and  tne 
crowded  scenes  where  they  first  appeared.  The  collection 
was  edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden  and  includes  the  story 
of  Oliver  Twist,  Smike  and  nis  teacher,  which  deals  with 
those  stirring  events  at  Dotheboy's  Hall;  Little  Nell  and 
her  pathetic  wanderings  with  her  old  grandfather;  Paul  and 
Florence  Dombey;  Pip's  own  account  of  how  he  helped  the 
convict,  and  what  became  of  it;  Little  Dorritt's  early  life, 
and  David  Copperfield's  history  from  infancy  to  aspiring 
youth.  The  stories  are  primarily  intended  for  children. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  376 
pages.  16mo.     60  cents.) 

The  Phantom  of  the  Poles  is  the  title  of  a  fascinating 
book  by  William  Reed.  The  author  believes  that  the  earth 
is  hollow,  or  double,  suitable  in  its  interior  to  sustain  man 
(after  he  is  acclimated),  with  as  little  discomfort  as  on  its 
exterior,  and  that  it  can  be  made  accessible  to  mankind  at 
one-fourth  the  outlay  spent  on  building  the  New  York 
subway.  He  quotes  from  the  reports  of  Greely,  Nansen, 
and  Kane  to  substantiate  and  prove  his  theory.  He  says 
the  reason  why  the  poles  have  never  been  reached  is  because 
there  are  no  poles  in  the  sense  usually  understood;  that  the 
Aurora  Borealis  is  the  reflection  of  a  fire  within  the  interior 
of  the  earth;  that  the  why  the  sun  does  not  appear  for  so 
\oiif  a  time  inwinter  near  tne  supposed  poles  is  because  of  the 
obhquity  with  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  earth  in  that 
quarter.  That  the  volcanic  eruptions  that  send  up  the 
rocks  called  shootine  stars  cause  tne  j^eat  quantities  of  dirt 
so  frequently  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  That  this  dirt 
has  been  found  to  contain  carbon  and  iron.  He  explains 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  icebem,  treats  of  the  tidal  waves 
and  the  colored  snow,  and  the  length  of  the  nights  in  the 
polar  regions.  He  quotes  Greely  and  Nansen  to  show  how 
restless  and  uneasy  the  needle  was  at  Conger,  and  the  uncanny 
feeling  it  gave  Greely  when  it  showed  a  tendency  to  assume 
an  upright  position — because  "that  was  the  north" — con- 
cludes Mr.  Iteed. 

Mr.  Reed  speaks  ot  the  rocks  found  on  the  large  paleo- 
crystic  floes,  some  weighing  several  tons.  That  the  Arctic 
explorers  have  invariably  come  to  open  water  at  the  farthest 
pomt  north  and  south — which  always  made  them  turn  back. 
And  Greely  speaks  of  open  water  the  year  round. 

Dr.  Rave,  when  he  reached  this  open  sea,  could  not  imagine 
what  became  of  the  ice;  that  the  tides  in-shore  seemed  to 
make  both  north  and  south;  that  the  tide  from  northward 
ran  seven  hours,  and  that  there  was  no  slack  water,  showing 
that  it  did  not  even  come  from  the  poles,  and  that  the  tide 
and  wind  brought  no  ice.  Nansen  reports  the  discovery  of 
new  islands.  On  one  of  Greely's  farthest  trips  north,  he 
speaks  of  the  abundant  vegetation.  He  saw  ten  musk-oxen 
grazing  on  the  hillsides,  a  large  flock  of  eider-ducks,  which 
were  covered  with  flowers,  the  familiar  buttercup  and  lux- 
uriant Arctic  poppies.  Nansen  draws  attention  to  the 
warmth,  that  in  the  middle  of  December  the  temperature 
was  only  twenty-one  and  a  half  degrees  Fahr.,  in  a  land  of 
snow,  to  the  north  of  the  eighty-first  parallel. 

The  book  has  many  interesting  illustrations.  Under  the 
globe,  showing  a  section  of  the  earth's  interior,  the  author 
states:  "The  earth  is  hollow.  The  poles  so  long  sought 
for  are  but  phantoms.  There  are  openings  at  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities.  In  the  interior  are  vast  continents, 
oceans^  mountains,  and  rivers.  Vegetable  and  animal  life 
are  evident  in  the  new  world,  and  is  it  probably  peopled  by 
races  unknown  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth's  exterior. 
(Walter  S.  Rockey  &  Co.,  New  York.    Cloth.) 


^ames  Otis  baa  written  a  new  story  that  can  be  well  com- 
mended to  boys.  It  IS  a  fresh  and  vigorous  story  of  life 
on  a  New  Eneland  farm  of  the  present  time,  and  there  are 


ribbon.  There  is  an  unscrupulous  city  cousin,  Rupert,  who 
has  a  lofty  contempt  for  country  ways  and  a  fine  disregard 
for  other  people's  comfort  He  is  a  constantly  disturbing 
element,  and  things  go  wrong  from  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
He  badly  injures  Colonel  Hartley's  team  of  horses,  and  in 
conspiring  with  some  of  the  Topsham  toughs,  starts  a  fire 
on  tne  fair  grounds  near  Betty's  pen.  The  timely  presence 
of  Zenas,  the  watchman,  and  Joey  himself,  prevented  great 
disaster.  Rupert  is  found  out  and  put  in  jail.  There  is  a 
vein  of  humor  and  a  well-pointed  moral,  as  well  as  some 
faithful  local  color  in  the  book.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  190  pases. 
12mo.    Cloth.     75  cents.)  A.  U. 

The  Making  of  an  American  School  Teacher, by  Forrest 
Crissey  will  not  alone  be  of  interest  and  inspiration  to 
teachers,but  to  every  one  who  can  enjoy  reading  of  a  life  that 
has  been  lead  by  a  fearless  man  for  a  noble  object.  That 
this  is  the  biography  of  a  living  teacher,  in  fact  a  teacher 
very  much  alive,  detracts  in  no  way  from  the  interest  of 
the  story.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Edwin  G.  Cooley  is  the 
prairie  boy  who  became  a  teacher,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
great  educators  of  the  country,  presiding  over  more  than 
250  schools  in  which  nearly  6,000  teachers  are  employed  to 
teach  the  280,000  children  ot  Chicago. 

There  is  life  and  force  in  this  little  volume  and  many  help- 
ful suggestions.  The  story  was  originally  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  its  publication  in  the  present 
form  is  due  to  a  desire  to  give  permanence  to  such  a  ndpful 
and  inspiring  story  of  struggle  and  success.  (C.  M.  Barnes 
&  Ck).,  Chicago.) 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  will  be  noticed  on  opening 
Forty  Lessons  in  Physics^  by  Lynn  B.  McMullen,  of  the 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  is  the  uniisual  arrange- 
ment. The  text  proper  is  all  confined  to  the  left  hand 
pages,  while  the  right  hand  pages  are  devoted  to  diagrams, 
tables,  problems,  etc.  A  trial  of  the  book  wiU  demonstrate 
the  advantage  in  clearness  which  this  system  secures.  It 
is  clearness  of  the  principles  involved  that  Mr.  McMullen 
has  endeavored  most  earnestly  to  secure;  thus  he  states  in 
his  preface  that  in  the  problems  given  thruout  the  text, 
"numbers  are  made  easy  in  order  that  the  thought  may 
be  upon  the  physical  principles  involved  and  tmit  s^ht 
work  may  be  encouragea."  Mr.  McMullen  divides  his  book 
as  follows:  Mechanics  is  treated  of  in  seventeen  lessons, 
sound  in  three  lessons,  light  in  seven  lessons,  heat  hi  six 
lessons,  and  electricity  in  seven  lessons.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

The  holiday  season  brings  from  the  press  of  Thos.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company  a  "red-line"  edition  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  well-known  The  Man  Without  a  Country. 
The  print  is  a  heavy  face  black  letter,  initials  being  printed  in 
red  and  each  page  having  its  heading  and  text  separated  by 
a  red  line.  Tlie  paper  is  heavy,  of  a  deep  cream  color,  and 
with  its  photog[ravure  frontispiece,  the  little  book  lorms 
a  very  apnropriate  Christmas  gift.  (Thos.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company,  New  York.     Price,  50  qents.) 

Children  who  have  read  Caroline  Fuller's  "The  Alley  Cat's 
Kitten,"  will  welcome  with  delight  her  new  story,THE  fxioHTS 
OF  Puss  Pandora.  Puss  Pandora  was  an  apartment  cat, 
who  had  a  varied  and  tumultuous  career.  She  belonged  to 
Miss  Annabel  Van  Camp,  who  wrote  children's  stones  for 
St  Nicholas,  She  gives  a  Pink  Tea  for  Pandora,  and  invites 
all  the  kitten's  little  friends.  During  the  general  excitement 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  party.  Pandora  rides  down  the 
dumbwaiter  with  the  ice  cream  freezer,  and  makes  her  way 
out  to  a  rather  unfriendly  world.  She  is  found  asleep  on 
the  head  of  Abraham,  the  fire  horse,  and  becomes  the  mascot 
of  the  engine  house.  She  is  stolen  from  here  by  an  unpleasant 
litde  boy,  and  later  becomes  a  subway  cat,  'joining  her 

gredatory  sisters  on  the  East  Side,  who  live  off  the  ash- 
arrels.  It  was  here  that  she  learned  to  steal  and  fieht  and 
sing  bad  cat  son^  under  the  open  windows,  but  sne  was 
never  happy  in  this  new  life,  because  at  heart  she  was  a  lady. 
She  is  finally  restored  to  the  old  friends  who  love  her.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  by  the  author.  Decorated  cloth. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.)  A.  H. 


The  past,  present  and  future  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  are : 
It  has  cured,  it  is  curing,  it  will  cure. 


Your  druggist  will  tell  you  that  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Cures 
Eyes.  Makes  Weak  Eyes  Strong.  Doesn't  smart.  Soothes 
Eye  Pain.    Sells  for  50  cents. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

President  Alderman,   of  the  Univer-  In  the  latter  class  were  the  Roebline  cipal  of  the  Trenton  High  School, 

sity  of  Virginia,  recently  called  a  con-  Tree,  the  Gallaudet  Tree,  and  the  Wetzel  More  than  eight  hundred  people  at- 

ference  of  Southern  Educators  to  meet  Tree,  named  for  William  A.  Wetzel,  prin-  tended  the  ceremony, 

at    the    University.      In    response    the             --       .•it^j          *•  ir<        •*       g^   ^       •       j 

presidents  of  a  number  of  State  uni-        Inaustnal  I^aucational  Society  Urganizcd. 

versities,  the  heads  of   most  of  the  col- 
leges of  Virginia   State  Superintendents       Three  months  ago  a  dozen  gentlemen  securing  superior  manual  skill  or  handi- 
of   Education,   and   professors    of    Sec-  met   in   New   York   City   to   plan    the  craft.         .^  ^  ^^  ^  ,,        ^^  , 

nnflATv  Education  in  the  neiirhborimr  organization  of  a  society  to  promote  In-  The  United  States  may  well  profit  by 
S?r^  ^oJi^«\i«^  o-  ^]fi  of^  diStrial  Education.  Early  in  October  the  lesson  of  Germany,  which  owes  its 
States,  were  on  hand,  as  weU  as  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ich  i4sulted  in  the  success  to  its  remarkable  system  of 
number  of  experts  m  agricultural  edu-  gathering  of  some  three  hundred  persons  schools.  The  importance  of  trade  schools 
cation.  The  object  of  the  conference  at  Cooper  Union  on  the  afternoon  of  No-  could  not  be  overestimated. 
was  to  bring  the  secondary  schools  and  vember  16.  Among  those  present  were  Frederick  P.  Fish,  President  of  the 
ccU^es  into  better  relations.  many    prominent    manufacturers,    edu-  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 

cators,    and    representatives    of    labor,  panv,  briefly  outlined  what  the  Indua- 
The  question  of  a  double  session  for  Under  the   direction   of   Dr.   James   P.  trial  School  can  do  for  the  Industries  of 
the  high  school  in  Cleveland,   Ohio,  is  Haney,  of  New  York,  who  presided,  the  the  United  States.     Miss  Jane  Addams, 
settled  for  the  present  at  least.     Mr.  Orr,  meeting    proceeded    promptly    to    the  of  Chicago,  treated  the  eeneral  subject 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  a^)-  organization  of  the  society.  of  Industrial  Education  from  the  social 

pointed  by  the  School  Board  to  investi-  Kepresentatives  were  present  from  more  point,  and  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  Secre- 
gate  the  matter,  announcied  that  the  sys-  than  twenty  States,  and  strong  speeches  tary  of  the  Building  Trades  Arbitration 
tern  now  in  use  would  continue  for  the  were  made  advocating  the  organization  Board,  explained  the  meaning  of  *such 

§  resent   school  ^ear.    The   plan   for   a  of  4the  new  society.    A  constitution  was  education  to  the  workin^man. 
ouble  session  is  strongly  opposed  by  adopted  and  a  strong  Board  of  Officers       The  organization  of  this  society  is  a 
parents    and  pupils,  and  also  by  many  and    Directors    was    elected.     This    in-  significant  sign  of  the  times.     Manufac- 
of  the  teachers.  eluded  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  turers   agree   that   the  solution   of   the 

Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technologv,  Question  of  Industrial  Education  is  one 

Senator-elect  James,  of  the  Twentieth  who  was  elected  president;  Mr.  N.  W.  that  will  critically  affect  our  prosperity 
Senatorial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Alexander,  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  as  a  nation.  Thev  pointed  out  the  great 
expressing  his  interest  in  the  public  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  elected  vice-president,  competition  which  we  already  experi- 
school  system  and  willingness  to  do  any-  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore,  of  New  York  ence  at  the  hands  of  forei^  manufae- 
thing  in  his  power  to  secure  an  increase  City,  treasurer.  Twenty-seven  direc-  turers,  particularly  those  m  Germany, 
in  the  State  appropriation,  said:  tors  were  also  elected,  among  these  being  where    industrial    Education    has    been 

**If  the  State  has  money  enough  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Mr.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  developed  to  a  very  high  degree.  At 
pay  $13,000,000  for  the  erection  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr.  James  P.  Monroe,  the  present  time  every  lai^e  city  in  Gei^ 
rumishing  of  a  Capitol  building,  I  believe  of  Boston,  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Miller,  of  Phila-  many  has  continuation  schools  for  her 
it  is  rich  enough  to  relieve  some  of  the  delphia.  Pa.,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  artisans,  while  some  cities,  as  Munich, 
burden  of  taxation  from  her  citizens."       House,  Chicago.  111.,  Mr.  Fred  F.  Fish,  have    a    completely    organized    system 

Boston,  Mass.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  of    trade    schools.     Manufacturers    also 

Superintendent  Johnson,  of  the  Truant  upon  it  manufacturers  and  business-men,  called  attention  to  the  disappearance  of 
School  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  has  directors  of  technical  schools,  and  repre-  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  in  this 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Henry  Spurdle  sentatives  of  organized  labor.  The  names  country.  The  old  system  was  individ- 
as  principal  of  the  Brooklyn  Truant  of  Mrs.  Kelhew  and  Mrs.  Munford  appear  ual.  Under  it  the  boy  learned  all  the 
School.     Mr.    Johnson    has    oeen    con-  in  addition  to  that  of  Miss  Addams.  details  of  his  trade.     Such  apprentices  as 

nected  with  the  Worcester  institution  Immediately  following  the  organiza-  are  now  taken  in  the  factoiy  are  taught 
from  its  foundation  and  previous  to  that  tion  meeting  a  public  gathering  was  held  only  some  special  work  in  connection 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  schools  the  same  eveniiu^  in  the  large  hall  of  with  the  trade.  They  become  mere  autom- 
of  Spencer,  Mass.  Cooper  Union.     Over  two  thousand  per-  atons,    performing    the  same    operation 

sons  attended  this,  the  great  hall  being  over  and  over  again  all  day  long. 

At  the  Francis  Street  School  of  Utica,  crowded  to  the  doors.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Various  States  have  made  tentatiev 
N.  Y.,  there  was  recently  held  an  inter-  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  presided,  efforts  to  develop  industrial  instruction 
estinff  meeting  of  the  local  Parents'  and  and  in  the  opening  address  callea  atten-  and  at  the  present  time  the  recently 
Teacners'  Association.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Strad-  tion  to  the  important  and  far-reaching  organized  Industrial  Commission  of 
ling,  president  of  the  Francis  Street  industrial  problems  of  the  day.  Said  he:  Massachusetts  is  preparing  to  undertake 
branch  of  the  orj^anization.  presided.  "The  time  has  come  to  determine  how  some  radical  steps  in  this  direction.  Public 
The  program  provided  for  tne  evening  much  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  evening  trade  schools  have  been  started 
was  good,  but  the  most  noteworthy  development  of  skill  and  to  the  artistic  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Springfield,  and 
feature  was  not  listed,  namely,  the  pres-  element  in  labor,  for  these  two,  with  the  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  nas  ommized 
ence  of  a  comparatively  large  number  ethical  element,  make  labor  valuable,  what  it  calls  Industrial  Secondary  Schools, 
of  men,  and  the  keen  interest  they  Is  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  is  where  trades  are  to  be  taught  to  pupils  of 
evinced.  relying  for  its  prosperity  too  much  on  high  school  af  e,  who  do  not  care  to  take 

.  XT     T     natural  resources  and  too  much  on  the  the  ordinary  high  school  courses. 

High  Schools  m  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  inventive  faculty?  In  the  long  run  we  All  these  efforts  to  solve  the  problem 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  Scituate,  Mass.,  cannot  win  against  highly  and  syste-  are  only  local  in  their  effect.  Great  in- 
have  recently  adopted  the  laeuu;  Pitman  matically-trained  labor.  The  Old  World  terest  is  expressed  in  the  question  of 
83r8tem  for  their  courses  m  shorthand.       ia  and  has  been  pointing  every  effort  to  such   education,    but  various   manufac- 

the  solution  of  this  problem  and  success  turers  complain  that  there  is  a  lack  of 

is  rewarding  her  efforts.  definite   employment   in  regard   to   the 

Ylantin<f  Dav  in  Trentnii  Some  plan  must  be  devised  which  will  lines    to    be   pursued.    School    authori- 

riAnuny  i-r«y  in  xicniun.  make  the  boy  or  girl  efficient  in  some  call-  ties  are  also  very  hesitant  to  experiment 

The  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  High  School  ing,  to  the  end  tmit  he  or  she  may  receive  without  more  specific  knowledge  as  to 
recently  observed  planting  day  at  the  a  large  reward  and  that  the  standard  and  methods  of  procedure, 
athletic  field  which  was  recently  pur-  tone  of  industrial  life  may  be  raised.  A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 

chased  with  money  raised  thru  efforts  of       Speaking  on  "The  Conipetition  of  the  trial   Education  has  been  organized  to 
pupils  and  teachers  to  commemorate  the  United    States   in   the   Markets   of   the  facilitate  the  study  of  this  whole  matter, 
nftn  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  World."  vice-president  Frank  A.  Vander-  Its  Board  of  Officers  met  on  November  24, 
new  High  School  Building.     The  field  is  lip,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  added  to  elect  committees  which  may  at  once     - 
located  on  Hamilton  Avenue.  emphasis  to  the  evident  lack  of  techni-  undertake  to  finance  the  Society  and  to  ^ 

The  planting  ceremony  was  immedi-  cal  education  in  the  United  States  and  collect  and  publish  information  in  renrdL^ 
ately  preceded  by  exercises  in  the  audi-  to  the  tendency  to  rely  too  much  upon  to  various  phases  of  the  problem.  Th^^ 
torium,  durine  which  Joaquin  Miller,  natural  resources  and  inventive  ingenuity,  purpose  of  tne  Society  is  to  propagandizfl^ 
the  poet  of  tne  Sierras,  addressed  the  The  products  of  the  United  States  are  in  behalf  of  industrial  teaching,  to  brinfl^g 
school.  sought  abroad  because  our  natural  re-  to   the  attention  of  both  manufacturei^rv 

Mr.    Miller   dedicated    the   field    and  sources  and  inventive  genius  in  devising  and  school  men,  all  that  has  been  alreadk,^ 

Slanted  the  first  tree,  which  is  to  bear  laboiHsaving  machinery  make  it  possible  to  done,  and  to  point  out  the  steps  nece^ 
is  name.  sell  them  cheaper,  and  not  because  of  the  sary  to  the  development  of  IndustrLai/ 

In  all,  fifteen  trees  were  planted;    one  superior  skill  of  the  manual  labor  involved.  Schools  in  any  particular  field, 
was  an  Alumni  Tree,  one  a  High  School  But  natural  resources  will,  in  time,  be      The  Society  itself  will  not  undertake 
Tree,  one  was  named  after  New  Jersey,  diminished;    other  countries  will  copy —  the   organization   of   Industrial   Schooif 
one  after  the  city  of  Trenton,  five  bore  in  fact,  already  are  copying — the  results  but  will  act  as  a  Bureau  to  which  thoie 
the  names  of  classes,  and  the  remainder  of  our  inventive  genius.   To  maintain  our  who  are  interested  in  developing  such 
were   named    after   distinguished    men.  supremacy  attenBon  must  be  directed  to  schools  may  refer. 
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DON'T     BE     MISLED 

INTO       THINKINO       ANY       AND       ALL-       TOOLS 
\A/ILL     OO     FOR     MANUAL    TRAININ3    \A/ORK 

Students  as  a  rule  are  novices,  inexperienced  in  handling  tools,  and  especially  the  more  delicate 
"  edge  "  tools.     Such  conditions  demand  tools  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 

For  25  years  past  we  have  supplied  colleges,  schools  and  institutions  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  know  from  experience  what  must  be  expected  of  these  tools,  what  they  must  withstand. 
Quality  must  come  first  with  price  next. 

We  invite  your  specifications,  and  if  you  are  a  purchaser  would  like  to  send  you  Group  No.  2065  of 
catalogues  and  circulars  describing  some  of  our  Tools  and  Specialties. 

HAMMACHER.     SCHLEMMER    &    COMPANY 

HARDWARE,     TOOLS     AND     SUPPLIES 
4TH    AVENUE    AND    13TH    STREET  NEW    YORK    SINCE    1848  (BLOCK    SOUTH    OF    UNION    SQUARE) 


Promises  of  hearty  support  have  al- 
ready been  received  from  several  hundred 
persons  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
Decome  members.  President  Roosevelt 
has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  heartily 
commends  the  organization  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  other  encouraging  letters  have 
been  received  from  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Mr. 
Andrew  Camegpe,  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Jacob  Rus,  Judge  Lindsay,  and  Dr. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  move- 
ment are  invited  to  join  the  Association. 
The  annual  dues  for  active  members  have 
been  fixed  at  two  dollars.  Application 
blanks  may  be  secured  from  rrof.  C.  R. 
Richards,  who  is  acting  as  temporary 
secretary.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

Teachers  Federation  of  Chicago. 

The  Teachers  Federation  of  Chicago 
has  commenced  an  active  campaign  to 
support  the  so-called  reform  members 
of  tne  Board  of  Education  of  that  city. 
The  recent  raising  of  the  annual  dues 
from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  adopted  as  a  method 
of  raising  funds  with  which  to  further 
the  movement. 

Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  president  of  the 
Federation,  has  said  tnat  the  teachers 
could  not  secure  a  presentation  of  their 
cause  thru  the  public  press.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  public  meetings  will 
be  held  to  win  the  support  of  the  public. 

Qood  Advice  to  Teachers. 

Superintendent  Kendall,  of  Indiana- 
polis, in  addressing  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute of  Wilmington,  Del.,  recently  spoke 


of  the  increased  demand  upon  teachers 
and  the  increased  opportunities  offered 
them.  In  this  portion  of  his  address  he 
said: 

"The  teacher  must  have  more  re- 
sources in  scholarship  and  pedagoey  than 
ever  before,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  how 
it  is  we  have  so  many  good  teachers  with 
so  many  avenues  of  employment  open 
to  women.  To  meet  the  present  de- 
mands the  teacher  should  have  robust 
health,  take  extension  courses,  go  to 
summer  schools,  read  independently. 
She  becomes  not  only  a  better  teacher  but 


has  a  broader  equipment  and  more  power. 
"Curriculums  will  increase  in  subject 
rather  than  decrease.  The  teacher  who 
increases  his  scholarly  resources  is  ready 
for  changes  along  any  line,  and  ia  able  to 
teach  from  such  abundance  that  he  can 
make  his  pupils  enthusiastic  believers 
in  his  subject.  If  the  teacher  is  not  in- 
terested in  both  pupils  and  subject,  he 
can  not  interest  tne  pupils.  The  schol- 
arly teacher  can  safely  make  omissions 
in  the  course  of  study.  To  find  time  for 
new  things  some  of  the  old  ones  must  be 
eliminate." 


ILdwin  Cinn. 


A  recent  number  of  The  Tufts  College 
Graduate  contains  this  interesting  bio- 
g^phical  sketch  of  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn, 
the  head  of  the  great  Boston  publishing 
house  of  Ginn  &  Co. 

Edwin  Ginn  was  bom  Februarjr  14, 
1838,  in  Orland,  Maine,  a  rock^  hillside 
town  in  Hancock  County.  His  father, 
James  Ginn,  farmer  and  lumberman, 
was  a  man  known  for  his  good  judgment, 
so  that  he  often  acted  as  arbiter  in  cases 
of  dispute,  and  otherwise  had  great 
influence  in  the  community.  From  his 
father  Edwin  Ginn  inherited  his  strength 
in  business  and  his  commercial  probity. 
From  his  mother,  Sarah  Blood,  came 
his  love  of  books  and  his  interest  in  mat- 
ters educational.  His  father's  ancestors 
were  amone  the  early  settlers  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  His  mother  was  of 
Puritan  stock,  and  thru  Israel  Putnam 
claimed  descent  from  settlers  in  Salem 
in  the  days  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony. 


Concerning  his  birthplace  Mr.  Ginn 
writes: 

**  It  was  there  that  I  proved  the  benefit 
a  boy  could  derive  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  a  farm.  My  school 
privil^es  were  very  limited, — about 
two  months  in  summer  and  the  same  in 
winter;  but  schools  in  those  days  were 
appreciated  by  the  lads  and  lassies,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  hard  work  at  home^ — 
doine  chores,  milking  the  cows,  pihng 
up  the  rocks  in  the  fields,  weeding  the 
v^etables,  and  working  in  the  hay-field. 
Some  of  us,  however,  nad  a  real  thirst 
for  knowledge,  which  was  not  lessened 
because  of  tne  meager  opportunities  for 
acquiring  it.  I  think  if  every  boy  and 
girl  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  lessons 
learned  on  a  farm  they  would  make  better 
men  and  women.  In  these  days  about 
all  the  real  duties  that  most  girls  and  boys 
know  in  the  large  villages  and  cities  are 
in    connection    with    their    school    life. 


PLAYMATES 

A  PRIMER 

By  M.  W.  Haliburton,  Supervisor  Primary  Methods,  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va. 

The  prettiest  of  all  the  primers,  and,  like  the  little  girls 
it  pictures,  as  good  as  it  is  pretty 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
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They  turn  away  from  manual  labor  as  desired.    I  was  not  among  the  favored  expense  of  carrying  on  our  vast  arma- 

irksome,  and  are  too  young  to  realize  ones.     I  was  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind;  ments,  so  have  very  little  idea  of  what 

the  part  it  plays  in  the  building  up  of  besides,  I  had  no  pennies  for  that  sort  an  enormous  expense  owr  P^jople  are  put 

character.     It  was  a  great  relirf  to  us  of  thing.  to  in   keeping   them  up.     They   would 

who  were  tired  out  with  the  work  on  "In  the  midst  of  my  college  course  probably  be  very  much  surprised  to  be 

the  farm  when   'school  began/   and   I  my  health  broke  down;    my  eyes  gave  told  that  something  like  one  bilHon  and 

think  we  studied  all  the  hanier  because  out,  and  I  was  advised  to  leave  for  a  a  half  dollars — fifteen  hundred  millions — 

of  this."  year  or  two,  but  when  I  told  my  pro-  is  spent  yearly  by  the  civilized  nations 

At  thirteen,  the  boy's  farm  life  was  lessors   that   if   I   left   I   should    never  for    offensive    and    defensive    warfare, 

varied   by  an  experience  in  a  logging  return,  they  kindly  consented  to  allow  Our    sympathies    have    recently    been 

camp.    A    year    later,    to    benefit    his  me  to  go  on.     My  classmates  read  my  aroused  because  of  the  fact  that  millions 

failing  health,  he  shipped  as  a  fisherman  lessons  to  me,  and  I  graduated  with  the  of  people  in  Japan  are  starving  to  death, 

on   a   schooner   bound    for    the    Grand  rest  of  my  class.     Because  of  the  trouble  They  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy 

Banks,  and  gained  so  much  benefit  that  with  my  eyes,  my  life-work  was  neces-  food,  and  so  have  had  to  call  for  help, 

he  more  than  once  repeated  such  trips,  sarily  changed   from   a   purely   literary  And  yet  they  have  spent  in  the  recent 

In  this  early  period  no  opportunity  tor  one    to    business,    semi-hterary    in    its  war  with  Russia  one  hundred  times  as 

study  and  reading  was  lostj  and  thus  his  character,  probably  wisely."  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  feed  these 

ambition  grew  for  a  formal  education.  The   authorities   at   Tufts   recognized  poor  starving  people,  to  say  nothing  of 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  father  gave  Mr.  Ginn's  attainments  with  the  decree  the  terrible  suffering  and  slaughter  of 
him  his  time  and  fifty  dollars.  Young  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  course.  A  little  human  life  resulting  from  that  war. 
Ginn  then  b^:an  to  attend  the  country  latter,  the  denee  of  Master  of  Arts  was  **The  average  person  gives  little 
high  school,  but  found  that  the  teacher  bestowed,  and  in  1902  that  of  Doctor  thought  to  these  matters.  He  is  en- 
could  not  give  instruction  in  Latin,  of  Letters.  Mr.  Ginn  has  been  enrolled  grossed  with  his  own  affairs,  and  gives 
then,  as  now,  necessary  for  entrance  to  by  his  Alma  Mater  in  the  Phi  Beta  small  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
college.  Consequently  he  entered  the  Kappa  fraternity.  governments  of  the  world  are  levying 
Seminary  at  Buclraport,  walking  two-  The  foundation  and  growth  of  the  tribute  upon  every  occupation  in  life, 
and-a-half  miles  between  home  and  publishing  house  of  Ginn  &  Company  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  laige 
school  twice  each  day.  Mr.  Ginn  fin-  involves  too  elaborate  a  history  to  be  standing  armies  and  supporting  immense 
ished  his  preparatory  course  at  West-  told  adequately  here.  An  outhne  may  navies.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
brook  Seminary.  Of  the  influence  of  be  indicated.  On  leaving  college,  Mr.  surplus  earnings  of  the  whole  world  is 
Principal  Weston  he  says:  Ginn  established  a  small  book  aeency  in  consumed    in    this    international    strife. 

"I  left  my  home  when  I  was  sixteen  Boston.     He  adopted  the  rule  of  paying  Even  our  school  children  receive  to  a 

years  of  age  to  attend  Westbrook  Sem-  outright    for    his    stock,    and    thus    re-  certain  extent  a  military  training:   they 

inary,  with  the  idea  of  going  to  college,  mained  free  from  pecuniary  obligations,  are  drilled  to  martial  music  with  guns 

There  I  met  with  one  of  the  strongest  After  three  years,  Crosby,  Ainsworth  &  in  their  hands.     Our  histories  and  other 

influences  of  my  whole  life.     To  be  under  Co.  offered  him  the  publishing  rights  of  school  books  describe  at  length  war  and 

such  a  teacher  as  James  P.  Weston,  who  Craik's  "  English  of  Shakespeare.^'     His  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  war,  when 

was  then  the  principal  of  the  Seminary,  success  in  pmcine  this  work  led  to  the  they  snould  tell  of  the  heroes  of  every- 

means  a  great  deaf  to  any  young  lad.  publication  of  "Allen's  Brief  Latin  Gram-  day  life. 

He  was  sympathetic,  consiaerate,  a  wise  mar."     Still  later,  Mr.  Ginn  induced  Rev.       "I  hope  during  the  remainder  of  my 

counsellor,  kind  to  the  well-intentioned,  Henry  N.  Hudson  to  edit  for  him  twenty-  life  to  do  much  toward  bringing  about 

and    judicious    to    the    erring.     I    well  one   of   Shakespeare's   plays,    and   Pro-  a  different  state  of  affairs." 

remember  going  to  him  in  the  early  part  fessor  Goodwin  to  entrust  to  his  care  the       Enough  has  been  told  of  Mr.  Ginn  to 

of  my  course  and  askine  him  if  he  could  Greek  grammar  he  was  just  finishing,  show   that  his  life  has  been  a   life  of 

help  me  to  secure  funds  from  the  Uni-  Among  the  important  works  issued  by  struggle,  and  of  success,  the  result  of  a 

versalist   orranization   in   order   that   I  Ginn  &  Company  have  been  the  larger  pretty  definite  aim,  jret  gained  by  sur- 

might  study  lor  the  ministry.     I  was  then  Latin  g^mmar  of  Allen  and  Greenough,  mounting  many  obstacles.     But  in  retro- 

seventeen.     He  said  to  me,  '  You  are  too  Latin  and  Greek  texts  edited  by  Professors  spect    these   obstacles  seem   the    neces- 

young  to  settle  the  question  of  your  life-  Greenough     and     White     of     Harvard,  sary    stepping-stones    to    achievement 

work  now.     Come  here  and  study  for  Wentworth's    mathematical   series,    ana  Let  us  conclude  our  sketch  of  this  man 

two  or  three  years,  prepare  for  college,  so  on.     Mr.  Ginn  has  shown  from  the  with    his    own    words,    contrasting    the 

and  after  you  receive  your  degree  will  beginning   a   desire    to    introduce   good  benefits   to   a   boy   of  poverty   and   of 

be  time  enough  to  settle  the  problem  of  music  into  the  public  schools,  and  still  wealth: 

your  future.'  *But,»  I  said,  *Iam  without  his  firm  makes  books  of  music  and  music       **It  was  a  hard  struggle  we  poor  boys 

means.     I  haven't  even  money  enough  charts  a  specialty.     Mr.  Ginn  himself  is  had  in  obtaining  an  education, — working 

to  eet  home  with.'     He  loaned  me  ten  largely  responsible  for  the  idea  of  the  on   the  farm  in  the  summer,    teaching 

dolfiirs,  telling  me  that  I  might  repay  senes  of  prose  masterpieces  known  as  school  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  secure 

when  I  could.     I  earned  that  amount  as  "Classics   for   Children."     A   glance   at  the  necessary  funds  for  the  collie  course; 

soon  as  I  could  and  returned  it  to  him  the  ever-erowing  catalog  of  the  publica-  but  it  was  a  most  excellent  training.     It 

with  an  apolo^  for  being  unable  to  do  tions  of  the  firm  will  attest  the  genuine-  taught  us  the  value  of  time,  and  to  appre- 

so  sooner.     His  reply  was,  *  I  wish  every-  ness  of  Mr.  Ginn's  motive  on  entering  the  ciate  what  opportunities  we   had.     We 

body  would  be  as  prompt  as  you  have  book  business  "to  influence  the  world  had   no   money   to   spend   on   frivolous 

been.'"  for  good  by  putting  the  best  books  into  entertainment,    or   to   waste    on   things 

In  1858  began  Mr.  Ginn's  acquaintance  the  hands  of  school  children."  that  would  only  do  us  harm.     We  learned 

with  Tufts  College.     His  life  at  Tufts  was  Mr.    Ginn's  political  affiliations   have  the  value  of  money  because  it  was  so 

strenuous,  and  some  would  say  unfortu-  always  been  with  the  Republican  party,  hard  to  get  hold  of  it — a  lesson  denied 

nate.     Mr.  Ginn  does  not  think  so.  but    he    has    differed    from    hb  jparty,  the  rich.     It  was  a  hard  school  but  a 

"For  a  time  after  I  entered  Tufts  I  especially  with  regard  to  the  tariff;     He  necessary  one,  as  I  look  at  it,  for  every 

was  obliged  to  board  myself  on  a  dollar  has  for  years  favored  a  lower  tariff  than  man   or  woman    who  hopes   to  do  an 

a  week.     That  seemed  hjBird,  but  I  think  that  in  force.  important  part  in  the  world's  work." 

I  am  the  better  for  it  now.     My  room  was  He   was    married    in    1869    to    Clara,       Again,  and  finally: 

very    meagerly    furnished.     1    think    I  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Martha  (Bartlett)       "As  I  scan  the  lives  of  most  men  and 

could  almost  count  upon  my  back  the  Glover,  who  died  in  1890;   and  again  in  women     whom   I  have   known,  I  notice 

number  of  slats  in  the  bed  I  slept  on,  1893    to    Francesca,    daughter    of    Carl  that  a   large   proportion   of   them  had 

for   there   was   but   one   husk   mattress  Christian    and    Maria    Christian    (Vitri-  their   early   struggles  to   contend  with, 

between  them  and  me,  and  they  were  arius)  Grebe,  of  Germany.     By  his  first  having    come    from   poor    homes.    The 

about  a  foot  apart.     That  kind  of  bed  wife  he  had  four  children,  Jessie,  Maurice,  great  majority  of  the  children  of  wealth 

does  not  hold  out  many  attractions  for  Herbert,  and  Clara,  of  whom  the  third  are  not  doing  so  well  as  their  fathers  and 

remaining  in  it  after  one  awakes  in  the  is  dead,   and  by  his  second   wife  two,  mothers  did,  and  my  sympathy  goes  out 

morning.     Now,    after    forty    years,    I  Edwin,  Jr.,  and  Marguerita  Christina.  to  these  rich  men's  boys  and  girfi.  They 

often  see   about   Medford    Witnington's  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Ginn,  however  brief,  are  deprived  in  early  life  of  the  oroper 

bakery  cart,  perhaps  now,  as  then,  minis-  would  be  incomplete,  if  failing  to  take  incentives  to  work.     The  most  of  them 

tering  to  some  poor  boy."  account  of  his  pnilanthropic  tendencies,  grow  up   in   idleness,  not  knowing  the 

'To  continue  the  story  in  his  own  words:  He  has  given  attention  to  the  housing  advantage  that  comes  from  application. 

"Among  us  Freshmen  the  secret  society  of   the    poor    in    model    tenements.     In  They  have  social  privileges  of  all  kinds, 

men  were  very  busy  gathering  into  their  particular,  he  is  interested  in  the  cause  entertainments,  amusements,  and  ejwy 

respective    societies    those    they    most  of  peace  and  arbitration,   and   has  ex-  luxury  that  money  can  procure.    Why 

-^ pended    large   sums    of    money    looking  shoula    they    work,    or   care   to  wore? 

Antikamnia    tablets    have    become    a  toward  the  disarmament  of  the  world's  There  are  few  people  in  this  world  who 

favorite  for  pain,  such  as  headache  and  armies.     That  the  cause  of  peace  is  near  have  the  desire  or  ambition  necessary 

neuralgia,     'fhey   are   used    only   inter-  his    heart    is    shown    by    these    words,  to   induce   them   to  make   the  most  oi 

nally.     To  stop  pain,  one  tablet  is  admin-  written  to  the  editor:  themselves  and  their  opportunities,  wD' 

istered  at  once;  twenty  minutes  later  the       "To    most    high    school    pupils    the  less    they    ww.sf    do   so;    few   who  care 

same  dose  is^repeated,'and  if  necessary  question    of    peace    and    war   are    very  enough   for  an   education   to  obtain  h 

a  third  dose  given  twenty  minutes  after  vague,   and   do  not  play  an  important  for  its  own  sake." 
the^second.— Hugo  Engel,  M.  D.,  in  the  part  in  their  thoughts.     The  pupils  in       For  the  must  in  his  life,  Mr.  Ginn  » 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  our  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  unfeignedly  thankful. 
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SOME    OF   LITTLE,    BROWN    d   CO/S   NEW   BOOKS 


Throogh  the  Gales  of  the  Netheriands 

Bt  MARY  E.  WALLER 
A  fasdnating  account  of  a  picturesque  country  and  people,  by 


the  gifted  author  of  *'The  Wood-Carver  of  LympuB." 
photogravxire  plates.    8vo.,  in  box,  $3.00  net. 


)eopi 
Win 


th     24 


Mars  and  Its  Mystery 


Literary  By-Paths  bi  Old  EnglaBd 

By  henry  C.  SHELLEY 
This  handsome  volume  includes  fresh  material  and  delightful 
personal  impressions  derived  from  visits  to  the  homes  of  famous 
English  authors.     With  124  illustrations.     8vo.,  in  box,  $3.00  net. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert  (Southern  California) 

Bt  OEOROE  WHARTON  JAMES.  Author  op  *'Thi:  Old  Missions  of  California,"  Etc. 
A  graphic  description  of  the  Colorado  Desert  region  in  Southern  California,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  canyons  and  life,  ^ith'its  eventful 
history  recalled.    With  33  full-i>age  plates  and  over  300  pen  and  ink  sketches.    2  vols.,  8  vo.,  in  box,  $5.00  net;   postage  additional. 

Handbook  of  Polar  Discoveries 

Bt  GENERAL  A.  W.  GREELY 
An  authoritative,  up-to-date  resume  of  Arctic  and   Antarctic 
exploration  from  the  earliest  times.    With  12  maps  and  bibliography 
12mo.,  $1JS0. 

The  SDver  Crowa 

Another  book  of  exquisite  fables  for  old 
and  young,  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  the 
author  oP'The  Golden  Windows."    $1.26. 

Jaaet :  ler  Whiter  hi  Qnebee 

Another  delightful  story  for  older  girls 
by  Anna  Chapin  Rat,  author  of  the 
"Teddy"  books.  Illustrated  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens.    $1.50. 

Brenda's  Ward 

Martine,  a  bright  Western  girl,  is  the 
heroine  of  this  new  '*Brenda'^  stoiy,  by 
Helen  Leah  Reed.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  Sheaf  of  Stories 

A  collection  of  12  short  stories  by  Susan 
CooLiDOE,  the  favorite  author  of  "The 
Katy  Did"  books.    Illustrated,  $1.25. 

hi  Eastera  Wonderlands 

A  story  by  Charlotte  C.  Gibson  of  a 
,eal  trip  made  around  the  world  by  three 
^hildien. 


TH1** 

DRAGON  PAINTER 

By  MARY  McNEIL  FENOLLOSA 

(SiDNET  McCALL) 

A  fresh  and  original  Japanese  love 
story  by  the  author  of  **  The  Breath 
of  the  Gods,"  and  "  Truth  Dexter." 
Superbly  illustrated,  $1.50. 


Stardng  tai  LUe 


What  each  calling  offers  ambitious  boys. 
A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  of  a  voca-, 
tion,  by  Nathaniel  C.  Fowi^r,  Jr..  assisted' 
by  nearly  100  representative  men  in  all 
walks  of  life.    Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 

The  Birch-Tree  Fairy  Bool( 

The  best  book  of  fairy  romance  and  sim- 
ple folk  tales,  carefully  edited  for  home  use 
by  Clipton  Johnson,  who  edited  "The 
Oak -Tree  Fairy  Book."  Profusely  illus- 
trated by  Willard  Bonte.     $1.75. 


Bt  EDWARD  S.  MORSE 
A  study  of  the  planet  Mars  and  the  conditions  thereon.    '*The 
best  book  for  the  general  reader  that  has  been  written."— Springfield 
Republican.    Fully  illustrated.  $2.00  net. 

Long  Ago  in  Greece 

aassic  fable  and  romance  retold  by 
Edmund  J.  Carpenter  for  young  people. 
Illustrated,  $1.50. 

Pelham  and  His  Friend  Tim 

A  wholesome,  exciting  story  for  boys, 
by  Allen  French,  with  its  plot  centered 
around  a  mill  strike.    Illustrated,  $1.50. 

Nancy  Rnlledge 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Katharine 
Ptle.  .Nancy,  a  captivating  little  heroine, 
will  delight  all  children  of  eight.     $1.75. 

Ready  the  Reliable 

A  new  dog  story  by  Lilt  F.  Wessel- 
HOEFT,  author  of  "Jack,  the  Fire  Dog." 
and  other  animal  stories.    Illustrated,  $1 .50. 

Boy  Bine  and  His  Friends 

Simple  stories  with  Mother  Goose  charac- 
ters for  little  folk,  by  E.  A.  and  M.  F. 
Blaisdell.    Profusely  illustrated,  60  cents. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

THE       COLTON       SERIES 

ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE  I  PHYSIOLOGY:     Briefer  Course 

For  grammar  grades.  317  pages.  Illus.  Price,  45  cents.  I        For  high  schools.    386  pages.    Illus.    Price,  90  cents. 

NEW    BOOKS    IN    THE  COLTON    SERIES 


Praetieal  PHYSIOLOGY 

A  text  for  a  laboratory  course.     171  pages.     Price,  60 
cents. 


physiology:     Praetleal  and  Desoriptive 

The  Briefer  Course  and  the  Practical  Physiology  in  one 
volume.    556  pages.    Price,  $1.40. 


GOOD    health    for   GIRLS  AND   BOYS 

By  Bbetha  M.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.    164  pages.    Beautifully 
illustrated.    Price,  45  cents. 

COLTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  hasrecentlybeenadoptedasthebasisof  the  S  tote  text-book  of  California 
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The  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  cated  an  amendation  of  the  compulsory 
practically  exhausted  its  list  of  teachers  education  law,  and  especially  urged  the 
eligible  for  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  establishment  of  a  scnool  for  boys  who 
next  examinations  which  will  renew  the  are  likely  to  become  truants  if  required 
supply  will  be  held  in  January.  to  attend  the  regular  schools. 

The  New  York  City  Principals'  Asso-  

ciation  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
system  of  keeping  records  of  pupus,  and 
is  investigating  various  plans  suggested. 
One  method  which  aims  at  simplicity 
and  convenience  is  the  use  of  a  card  cata- 
log in  which  each  pupil  is  represented  by 
a  card  containing  all  the  facts  necessary 
for  a  complete  report  when  such  is  de- 
sired. 


The  Brooklyn  Teachers  Association. 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Public  School 
No.  15,  Brooklyn,  approved  a  motion  to 
request  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
public  schools  be  closed  on  the  Monday 
before  Christmas.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  New  York  City 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  Queens 
Borough  Teachers'  Association. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  27, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Ljrell  Earle  were  *'at 
home"  at  their  residence,  59  West 
Ninety-sixth  Street,  to  introduce  to 
•their  friends  Miss  Harriette  M.  Mills, 
Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  and  Miss  Jenny  B. 
Merrill,  the  latter  Supervisor  of  Kinder- 
gartens in  New  York  City. 

A  committee  composed  of  Edear  Van- 
derbilt,  of  Manhattan,  John  D.  Mebrose, 
of  Queens,  William  Rabinert  of  the 
Bronx,  H.  McKee  Smith,  of  Richmond, 
and  Frank  Harding,  of  Brooklyn,  re- 
ported the  results  ot  its  investigation  to 
the  Principals'  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York  at  the  recent  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Denis.    The  Committee  advo- 


Methods  for  Fromotins  Teachers. 

The  New  York  Teachers'  Association 
at  a  recent  meeting  listened  to  the  report 
prepared  by  the  committee  which  it  nad 
appointed  to  investigate  methods  for 
the  promotion  of  teachers,  which  have 
proved  most  satisfactory. 

The  report  was  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  s^tema  employed  in  some  fifty 
leadmg  cities.  The  following  resolutions, 
which  form  part  of  the  report,  are  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  in  order  to  secure 
intelligent  discxission  and  decision  when 
the  report  comes  up  for  action  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
creating  the  work  of  this  Committee  we 
hereby  present  for  your  consideration 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  all  cities  should  maintain  a 
carefully  devised  promotional  system  for 
teachers. 

2.  That  an  examining  body  of  one  or 
more  persons  be  held  responsible  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  system  and  that 
the  members  of  this  body  be  educators 
selected  from  teachers  of  the  widest  ex- 
perience, of  the  greatest  breadth  of  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  fullest  respect  in  the 
community. 

3.  That  entrance  examinations  be 
made  distinct  from  promotional  examina- 
tions, in  extent,  character,  and  applica- 
tion. 

4.  That  ability  to  teach  be  made  the 


determining  factor  in  all  promotional  ex- 
aminations. 

5.  That  a  teacher's  excellence  be  de- 
termined largelv  by  his  record,  which 
record  should  be  complete  enough  to 
serve  as  a  reliable  basis  for  his  promo- 
tion. 

6.  That  a  salary  increment  follow  all 
promotionsd  advances,  and  that  salarv  in- 
crements be  continued  lon^  enough  to 
secure  to  the  system  the  life-service  of 
its  best  teachers. 

7.  That  promotorial  written  examina- 
tions be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  means  of  deter 
mining  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  promo- 
tion, and  that  these  written  tests  be 
given  specifically  to  discover  abili^  in 
the  special  requirements  of  the  h^^her 
position. 

8.  That  the  grade  of  class  taught  be 
not  considered  as  an  element  of  promo- 
tion unless  the  teaching  of  that  grade 
comprehends  new  and  different  quiuitiei 
and  duties  from  those  of  other  grades. 

9.  That  full  information  of  all  promo- 
tion requirements  and  conditions  of  any 
system  be  made  public. 

10.  That  proper  means  of  appeal  from 
the  finding  of  any  promoting  power  be 
provided. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  deeplv  interested  is  the  preseot 
system  of  rules  concerning  absence.  A 
discussion  of  the  subject  evoked  an  ex- 
pression of  hearty  condemnation  of  the 
present  system,  and  led  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  In- 
terests to  wait  upon  the  Committee  on 
By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  and, 
if  possible,  secure  their  co-operation  in 
obtaining  more  favorable  rules. 


New  High  School  Text-Books 


Rhetoric  and  En|(lish  Composition 

By  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Cloth.  i2mo,  xviiiH-432  pages, 
^i.io,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  careful  revision,  with  many  changes,  correc- 
tions and  additions,  of  Professor  Carpenter's  well-known  <' Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition"  (first  and  second  high  school 
courses).  It  contains  all  the  material  necessary  for  secondary 
school  work  in  this  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  best  tested  and 
soundest  principles  of  theory  and  practice. 


Cn|(lish  Grammar 

By  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER.  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University. 
Cloth  i2mo.    xv+2i3pages.    75  cents,  net. 

A  complete  revision  of  *'  Principles  of  English  Grammar." 
The  present  volume  is  less  difficult,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
first  year  high  school  pupils.  The  exercises  are  full  and  carefully 
graded,  and  the  text  itself  is  clear,  definite,  and  suggestive. 


Exposition  in  Class-Room  Practice 

By  THEODORE  C  MFFCHILU  Boys'  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  and  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  i2mo.  Cloth.  ix+ 
373  pages.    70  cents,  net. 

This  book  covers  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  exposition  actually 
carried  on  in  secondary  school  work.  By  the  use  of  in  abundance 
of  illustrative  material  and  numerous  exercises,  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  various  phases  of  expUnation  is  developed 

First  Book  in  Latin 

By  ALEXANDER  J.  INGLIS,  Instructor  in  Latin, 
Horace  Mann  High  School,  and  VIRGIL  PRETTf- 
MAN,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  High  School, 
Teachers  College.  i2mo.  Cloth.  301  pages. 
60  cents,  net. 

The  sixty-five  lessons  comprising  this  book  provide  an 
adequate  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Caesar.  Among  the  import- 
ant features  are  the  gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  inflec- 
tion and  syntax  ;  the  introduction  of  connected  reading,  consistiBf 
of  a  simplified  form  of  Caesar,  and  conversational  lessons  based  od 
this  reading. 
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of  consolidation  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  as  follows: 

When  not  less  than  one  hundred 
or  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  an 
eligible  organization  shall  request  the 
Association,  it  mav  be  formed  into  a , 
department  of  the  Association  and  shall 
have  the  right  to  file  requests  for  appro- 

E nations  to  carry  on  its  work,  also  to 
ave  its  announcements  printed  in  the 
Association  BuUetin, 

Advantages  of  Physical  Training. 

Dr.  John  J.  Cronin,  Chief  Medical  In- 
spector of  the  Department  of  Health; 
Dean  Balliet,  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Pedagogy;  Dr.  Henry  D wight 
Chapin,  and  Associate  Superintendent 
Andrew  W.  Edson,  were  tne  principal 
speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ph3rsical 
Education  Society  of  New  York  at  its 
meeting  on  November  17. 

Dr.  Cronin  urged  the  necessity  of  hay- 
ing a  physical  trainer  in  every  school  in 
the  city,  with  complete  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus as  a  means  of  curing  remedial 
physical  defects  in  school  children. 

Dean  Balliet  spoke  of  the  value  of 
scientific  physical  training  as  a  relaxa- 
tion from  mental  work  and  said  that 
only  such  exercises  as  are  restful  should 
be  used  in  the  work  at  schools. 

Dr.  Chapin  pointed  qut  to  the  members 
the  widespread  good  which  might  be  ac- 
complished by  teaching  parents  how  best 
to  feed  and  care  for  their  children. 

Dr.  Edson  entered  a  plea  for  more 
time  to  be  devoted  to  moral  as  well  as 
physical  training. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  question  of  medical  inspection 
in  the  schools  was  discussed  before  an 
audience  composed  of  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  this  phase  of  educa- 
tional work.  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin.  As- 
sistant Chief  Inspector  of  the  Health 
Department,  read  the  first  paper  of  the 
ev^iing  on  "Medical  Inspection:  Its 
Methods;    Its  Results." 

With  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon  he 
showed  how  cases  of  contajg^ous  disease 
had  been  greatly  lessened  in  the  public 
schools. 

Principal  Adeline  E.  Simpson,  of  Pub- 
lic School  No.  110,  Broome  and  Cannon 
Streets,  also  spoke  on  this  subject. 
"Home  Needs  Disclosed  by  Medical 
Inq>ection"  was  the  subject  of  a  most 
interesting  address  by  W.  H.  Allen,  of 
the  Committee  on  Physical  Welfare  of 
School  Children.  Mr.  Allen  spoke  of 
the  conditions  which  can  not  be  allevi- 
ated directly  by  inspection,  but  which 
are  constancy  coming  to  light  thru  this 
work. 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  the  Rev.  Father 
Quinn,  and  Dr.  Emil  Meyer,  spoke  of 
the  good  already  accomplished  and  the 
opportunities  for  still  greater  helpful- 
ness which  inspection  afford. 

Controller  Metz  seemed  to  think  that 
while  much  mi^ht  have  been  accom- 
plished alr^y^  there  was  still  a  ereat  deal 
to  be  done  before  the  city  could  feel  at 
all  satisfied  with  its  work. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  if  the  city 
is  zoiDg  to  do  a  thing  it  ought  to  do  it 
right  and  not  in  a  penny-ante  or  picayune 
style.  The  appropriation  for  tnis  work 
is  not  large  enougn.  I've  always  had  a 
sort  of  conscientious  scruple  against 
giving  money  to  nurses  and  doctors,  but 
rvebeen  interested  in  what  I've  heard 
here  to-night. 

"Now,  you  are  always  talking  about 
the  good  you're  doing,  but  I  have  learned 
since  I  have  been  injpublic  office  to  look 
on  the  other  side,  i  remember  when  I 
was  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  Brook- 
lyn, a  few  years  afo,  Medical  Inspectors 
were  appomted  Because  they  needed 
jobs.  CL>aiighter.l  Oh,  you  needn't 
kogh;    that  is  quite  true.    And  there 


New  Books  for  Schools. 


QUENTIN  DURWARD 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Rivertide  Literature  Series,  No  i6s-     (Quadruple  Number.) 
Paper,  50  cents  net;  doth  60  cents,  net.    Postptdd.'  * 

This  book  is  on  the  reading  list  for  college  entrance  for  1906-1009.    Miss  Hunger,  of  the 
Berkeley  Street  School,  Cambridge,  has  prepared  explanatory  notes.    A  biographical  intro- 
duction is  provided  by  Miss  S.  M.  Francis,  tne  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  I 
Life  of  Scott.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 


nbridge  Edition  of  Lockhart  *8 


HEROES  AND  HERO-WORSHIP 

By  Thomas  Carltle.    Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  i66.    (Trii^e  Number.) 
Paper,  45  cents  net ;   cloth,  50  cents  net.    Postpaid. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  College  Requirements  for  1909-1911  for  Careful  Reading.  It  is 
edited  by  John  Chester  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Enc^ish  in  Yale  University.  The 
text  follows  exactly  the  punctuation,  capitalization  and  the  italicizing  of  the  early  editions 
authorized  by  Carlyle.    Four  portraits  ar^  included. 

UTERATURB  AND  LIFE  IN  SCHOOL 

By  J.  Ro^IbColbt.  $1.25  net.  (Postpaid.) 
The  titles  of  the  five  chapters  of  this  book  are:  A  Plea  for  Literature  in  School;  Lit- 
erature and  the  First  Fitmr  Years  of  School  Life;  Literature  and  the  Second  Four  Years  of 
School  Life;  Methods  of  Handling  Literature  in  School;  Literature  and  Life  after  the  Ele- 
mentary Years.  Td  these  is  appended  a  full  list  of  books,  single  poems,  and  pieces  of  prose 
to  be  read  in  the  schools. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FABLES  AND  FOLK  STORIES 

New  School  Edition.    Illustrated.    12mo. 
Postpaid. 

A  number  of  attractive  drawings  add  fresh  interest  to  this  new  edition.  The  book  is 
printed  from  new  plates  and  large  type,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  stories  is  now  such 
that  those  with  the  simplest  vocabulary  come  first.  Fifty-six  of  the  most  popular  Fablea 
and  Folk  Stories  are  here  retained.  The  selection  and  arrangement  follow  the  suggestiona 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morss,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Medford,  Mass.  ^^ 


Chosen  and  rewritten  by  Horace  R.  Scxtdder. 
50  cents  net. 


THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS  AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS 

By  Abbib  Farwell  Brown.    Illustrated  bv  Fanny  Y.  Cory.    School  Edition. 

50  cents  net.    Postpaid. 
Miss  Brown  has  connected  many  anecdotes  and  incidents  in  the  legendary  lives  of  saints 
among  birds  and  beasts,  and  woven  them  into  stories  which  cannot  f aU  to  be  interesting  to 
c^bdldien. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFUN  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NBW  YORK 


CNICAOO 


B  r own's 

Bronchial 

Troches 

Invariably  give  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  Hoarseness, 
Loss  of  Voice,  Coughs  and  Inflammation  of  the  Throat. 

An  Invaluable  aid  to  speakers  and  singers. 

Being  free  from  any  form  of  opiate  they  may  be  used 
whenever  required  without  fear  of  injury. 

In  boxes  only:  never  sold  in  bulk. 


Observe  this  signature 
on  the  wrapper. 
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ILvcning  Technical  Courses  at  Columbia. 


The  Board  of  Extension  Teaching,  of 
Columbia  University,  announces  a  series 
of  nine  evening  tecnnical  courses  which 
wiU  be  pven  at  the  University  this  win- 
ter, beginning  December  3,  and  lasting 
twenty  weelm.  The  courses  are  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Walter 
Rautenstrauch  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  and  are  to  be  given  by  professors 
and  *  instructors  of  the  University  and 
other  persons  equally  qualified.  Mod- 
erate fees  ($7.50  to  $15),  are  chaiged, 
and  most  of  the  courses  are  for  two 
evenings  a  week.  The  courses  are  as 
follows: 

Engineering  Physics:  As  illustrated 
in  the  mechanical  plants  of  modem  build- 
ings. (1)  An  elementary  study  of 
physics;  (2)  a  practical  studjr  of  steam 
and  electrical  machinery,  heating,  venti- 
lating, water  system,  wiring,  elevators, 
etc.,  included  in  the  plant  of  Columbia 
University.  For  two  classes  of  students: 
Those  wishing  an  introductory  study  of 
phjnsics  as  preparation  to  advanced  study 
m  electricit}r,  steam,  etc.,  another  winter; 
those  desiring  practical  training  for 
positions  as  superintendents  of  buildings, 
engineers,  janitors,  etc. 

Elementary  Mathematics:  Those 
parts  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry  used  in  technical  work. 
Practice  with  engineering  hand-books, 
tables,  etc. 

Drafting:  A  beginner's  course;  fits 
for  positions  as  draftsmen;  reading  of 
drawings,  etc. 

Strength  op  Materials:  A  lecture 
course  for  those  who  design  or  manufac- 
ture machinery  or  modem  structures. 
With  this  course  should  be  taken  either 
the  first  or  second  of  the  two  following 
courses  in  design. 

Machine  Design:  Advanced  draft- 
ing,   computations,    and    designing    for 


persons  engaged  in  the  design  and  manu- 
lacture  of  machinery. 

Structural  Design:  Advanced  draft- 
ing, computations,  and  designing  for 
those  who  do  structural  work. 

Electrical  Engineering:  A  course 
especially  for  those  engaged  in  electrical 
work  of  any  sort. 

Steam  Engineering:  A  course  for 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
management  of  steam  machinery  of  any 
sort. 

Special  Engineering  Problems: 
A  study  of  any  special  elementarjr  or  ad- 
vanced engineering  problems  desired  by 
the  student;  individual  instruction  will 
be  arranged  for  such  a  period  of  time  as 
the  special  problem  may  demand. 

The  courses  will  be  given  in  the  build- 
ings 01  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, at  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Street  and  Broadway,  which 
affords  necessary  lecture  rooms,  labora- 
tories, drafting  rooms,  etc.  A  complete 
catalog  of  the  courses  wiU  be  sent  on  re- 

guest,  by  addressing  Evening  Technical 
ourses.  Extension  Teaching,  Columbia 
University.  Personal  information  may 
be  secured  Tuesday  and  Thursday  eve- 
nings, between  seven  thirty  ana  nine 
o'clock,  from  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews, 
Room  111,  Teachers  Collie. 

The  School  Census. 

The  census  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  city  of  New  York  has  already  dragged 
on  for  weeks  beyond  the  time  fixed  by 
law  for  its  coinpletion.  The  work  of 
gathering  statistics  is  in  charge  of  the 
rolice  Department,  and  as  yet  a  number 
of  precincts  have  not  been  fully  can- 
vassed. 

The  tabulation  of  figures  and  other 
data  furnished  by  the  canvass  will  extend 
the  work  for  several  weeks  longer.     Two 


sets  of  fif^ures  have  to  be  prepared,  one 
for  the  city  and  one  for  tne  State  De- 
partment. Much  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  officers  in  collecting 
the  required  material  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  and  suspicion  of  some  of  the 
parents. 

Centralization  of  Association. 

A  movement  looking  toward  centrali- 
zation and  greater  efficiency  is  being 
agitated  by  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers  Association.  The  plan  sug- 
gested is  to  so  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  Association  as  to  permit  various 
groups  of  teachers  now  oiganized  into 
such  bodies  as  the  Principals'  Associa- 
tion, the  Class  Teachers'  Organization, 
the  Society  of  Women  Teachers,  and  the 
Kindergarten  Association,  to  become 
departments  of  the  Association. 

Two  strong  aiguments  have  been  nre- 
sented  in  support  of  the  plan:  nnt, 
teachers  now  belonging  to  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers  Association  and  to  one  or  more 
of  the  organizations  for  special  classes  of 
teachers,  would  be  saved  the  burden  of 
double  dues,  since  as  departments  of  the 
central  organization  the  various  bodies 
could  be  financed  far  more  economically; 
second,  the  actions,  of  the  departments 
having  the  backing'  and  moral  prestigje 
of  so  large  and  weU-ommized  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Brooklyn  Teachers  Associa- 
tion would  gain  immeasurably  in  potency. 
A  third  reason  for  consolidation,  which 
might  be  ui^^,  is  that  the  duplication  of 
work  could  m  this  way  be  avoided. 

The  Association  is  at  present  consid- 
ering a  revised  Constitution,  submitted 
to  it  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  as  an  amendment  to  the 
proposed  Constitution  ^  that  Eli  W. 
Weaver,  a  member  of  the  committee,  has 
outlined  the  plan  described  above. 

Final  action  will  not  be  taken  on  the 
new  Constitution  or  the  Amendment 
until  the  January  meeting.     The  method 


Open  Wide  the  School  House  Doors  IN  1907 

To  tlie  opportunity  titst  is  before  you  to 

PRESERVE    THE   HEALTH  of  your  Pupils 
LENGTHEN   THE  LIVES   of  the  Text  Books 
PROMOTE   CLEANLINESS  in  the  School  Room 
INSIST  on  CARE  and  NEATNESS  of  Public  Property 
SAVE  THE  TAXPAYERS  MONET  by  Adopting  the 

HOLDEN  ADWSUBLE  BOOK   COVER 

Made  extra  DURABLE  and  HYGIENIC  by  our  famous  un- 
finished leatherette  material — waterproof  and  germproof. 

HOLDEN    PERFECT    SELF    BINDERS 

for  making  QUICK  and  EFFECTIVE  repairs  to  broken  or  torn 
bindings  and  for  fastening  in  loosened  leaves. 

HOLDEN    TRANSPARENT    PAPER 

for  making  INSTANT  REPAIRS  to  torn  leaves  withoui  destroy- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^^^    ing  the  legibility  of  printing. 

A  larger  list  of  adoptions  in  igo6  than  in  any  previous  year! 

fN  USE  m  OVER  2000  CITiES  AND  TOWNS— from  Seattle,  WasL  to  Charleston,  S,  C 

Bangor  J  Me^  to  San  Marcos,  Texas. 
Samples  on  request 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

M.  C,  HOLDEN,  Secretary 


G.  W,  HOLDEN,  President 
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A  Wearing 
Sick  Headache 

ia  UfiuaUy  the  painful  penalty  of  overeating,  but  is 
sometimes  caused  by  fatiroe,  heat,  nervousness^ 
or  through  neglect  to  be  regukr  in  habits.  No  matter 
how  brought  on,  Beecham's  Pi  U  will  bring  apeedy 
relief  to  most  severe  and  obstinate  cases*  Alter  a 
doea  or  two,  sick  headache  entirely 

Disappears 

because  this  famous  remedy  goes  directly  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  and  passes  it  out  of  the  system, 
Beeeham'fl  Pills  are  not  a  makeshift j  they  combine 
certain  vegeta.ble  properties  in  ejtact  proportions, 
which  act  gently  on  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels 
and  restore  the  natural  functions  of  the  body.  They 
are  aa  carefully  compounded  as  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion and  as  standard  as  a  gold  dollar. 

You  can  relieve  sick  headache,  constipation,  indi- 
gestion and  sleeplessness 

With  a  Dose  or  Two  of 


^^ 


Sold  EvArywher*  in   Box«a  10c  and  25 c 


The 


Blodgett  Readers 

By    FRANCES    E.    BLODGETT    ind    ANDREW    B. 
BLODGETT^  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syncuae  N.  Y. 


Frtmer*  Firsts  Second  and 
Third    Readers* 


A  new  series  prepared  by  experienced 
teachers.  Nature,  fable,  fact  and  fancy  are 
interwoven  in  a  simple,  natural,  and  fas- 
cinating manner.  An  examination  of  this 
series  will  repay  you. 

The  Sunshine  Pruner 

By  MARION  I  NOYES,  and  KATE  LOUISE  GUlLa 

Thorough  in  ita  teachings  and  closely 
allied  to  the  activities  of  child  life.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  of  primers  in  appearance 
and  content. 


GM  &  COMPANY  PUBUSHiRS 


Boston 
Oakland 


New  York 
Atlsnta 


Chkiago 
Oill» 


London 
Columbus 


School  Furniture 
and  Supplies  j& 


WE  are  Eh?  leadini  manuracturcri  ot  iiljufttablc  and  itationary' 
Sdiool  Detki,  Bu£ln«u  CoLtF|^«  Deikt,  Teacher's  De^km, 
Recital  ion  Room  And  Auditorium  ie«ting  artd  School  Sup- 
plier of  e^try  tfefcnption^    Uur  pKce«  are  as  low  &i  is  con- 
ittccfit  wiEh  ^ood  ^Qodi.    Write  ior  ifatAlo^uci  and  piices  bef^ore 
you  order  elsewhere^ 

American  Seating  Company 

19  W.  18th  SU  90  Wabaah  Ave.  '  70  Frankilti  St. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

1235  Atch  Bt„  PinLju>ELpaiA 


For  Mid-Winter  Classes 


OFFICE  METHODS  AND  PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING  makes  the  ideal  text. 
It  interests  the  pupil  and  incites  to  his 
best  efforts.  It  produces  results  that  are  pleasing 
to  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent.  Examine  it  and 
you  will  surely  use  it. 

Clf  you  offer  the  classes  you  will  also  find 
MODERN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  LYONS' 
COMMERCIAL  LAW,  MODERN  BUSINESS  SPELLER 
and  MODERN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  texts  of  the 
highest  order.  They  were  prepared  by  specialists 
in  commercial  work  and  are  both  teachable  and 
practical. 

CWrite  us  stating  fully  and  frankly  your  needs 
and  we  shall  tell  you  what  will  meet  them. 


Powers  &  Lyons 

Chicago  s  ::  New  York 
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Get  Rid 

of  Scrofula 

Bntich^s,  eraptlons,  Jnflammatlons,  aor^ 
ness  ol  the  ejcJida  and  ears,  diseases  of  tha 
traoest  rickets,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  waating^ 
&re  only  bouu^  Qt  the  troubles  it  causes* 

It  Jb  a  yery  active  evil^  malclng  havoc  of 
the  whole  sjatem. 

Hood'sSarsapaiilla 

£radicat<^s  It,  cures  alt  its  manlf^ataUoiXr 
and  buE'da  ap  the  whole  if  stem. 


wasn't  any  running  water  in  the  schools; 
not  even  in  the  Principars  rooms.  And 
I've  seen  an  Inspector  examine  a  dojen 
pupils  and  never  put  his  hands  in  water. 
He'd  poke  his  finger  first  in  the  eye  of 
one  child  and  then  in  the  eye  of  the  next, 
and  then  wipe  it  on  his  coat  sleeve. 
Local  Boards  paid  more  attention  to  me 
then  than  the^  do  now,  and  I  saw  to  it 
that  the  particular  Inspector  I  refer  to 
lost  his  joD." 

Cost  of  Buildings. 

A  letter  to   the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education  from  J.   Horace  Cook,  Archi- 
tect    and     Superintendent     of     School 
!  Buildings,   was  approved   by  that  body 
I  as  an  expression  oi   their  belief  in  reg4rd 
,  to  the  increased  coat  of  erecting  schools. 
The   letter   was   elicited    by   the   City 
Coyncil's  criticism  of  the  cost  of  school 
buildings  recently  erected,  as  compared 
with  those  built  a  few  years  ago^ 
'      Mr.  Cook  pointed  out  the  fact  that  not 
only  had  the  coat  of  material  and  labor 
advanced  greatly  of  late,  but  that  schools 
I  built  to-day  were  practically  fire-proof, 
ifar   more   sanitary    than   formerly,   and 
contained    a    great    deal    of    expensive 
machinery. 

The  particular  schools  which  gave 
rise  to  tiie  criticism  are  the  Charles  W. 
Henry  School,  the  George  W.  Sharawood 
School,  and  the  Thomas  Buchanan 
Reed  School,  the  respective  costs  of 
which  are  $9K,156;  1238,820;  $86,900, 
After  reading  Mr.  Cook's  letter  the 
Board  ratified  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tracts. 


Bro^Va  Bronchial  Troches  are  an  ex- 
cellent speci^c,  giving  immediate  relief  in 
cases  of  noaraeness,  loss  of  voice,  coughs, 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial 
irr i  ta  ti  ons  generally.  They  are  e-spec  tal  iy 
good  for  the  hoarseness  and  throat  irn- 
tations  resulting  from  speaking,  singings 
and  teaching.  Being  free  from  any  form 
of  opiate  they  may  be  used  whenever 
required  without  fear  of  injury.  Every 
teacher  ought  to  include  these  Troches  in 
his  medicine  cheat. 


ThiTodd  Adjustable  Hand  Loom 

-S:;^'ff;£rtSa^^V.l*^-i;£ra'JS2j:S';SsiThe  December  Political  Science 
*^"  Quarterly. 


TODD  &  TODD, 

Tnotntofw  and  Manufacturer M 
405  flftb  Ave.Soala       MmifEaPOLlfl,  Mill. 


In  a  striking  article  entitled  "The 
Russian  Peasant  and  Autocracy,"  pub- 
lished in  the  December  number  of  the 
h^filUirnl  Sfyienct  Quarterly^  Prof,  V.  G. 
Simkhovitch  shows  on  the  basis  of  Rus- 
sian governmental  reports,  that  the  Rus^ 
aian  peasants^  since  tneir  nominal  eman* 
ctpation,  have  been  fto  exploited  by  their 
former  lords  and  so  heavily  tajced  ny  the 
Government  that  they  lack  the  neces- 
sary means  of  subsistence,  are  perman- 
ently in  a  condition  of  semi-starvation, 
and  are  physically  degenerating.  In 
other  articles  in  the  same  journal,  Prof. 
E,  T.  Devine,  who  went  to  San  Franc iaco 
as  the  representative  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Relief  Commiaaion,  discusses  "The 
Housing  Problem"  in  that  city.  Mr. 
H,   M.    Bowman,  in  an  article  entitled 


Terrible  Itching  Scalp. 

EcsEM.t    BaoxE  OtiT  Al^o    on    Hanis 
ABN  Liyns — An  Old  SoLDiisii  Dmt 

CLARES  QUTICURA  IS  A  Bl^SSIKCI. 

"At  all  times  and  to  all  people  I  mm 
willing  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  Cuti- 
cura.  It  saved  me  from  worse  than  the 
torture  of  hades,  about  the  year  l^OQL 
witK  itching  on  my  scalp  and  templea,  and 
afterwards  it  commenced  to  brf^k  oul 
on  my  hands.  Then  it  broke  out  on  nty 
limbs.  I  then  went  to  a  surgeon,  whoie 
treatment  did  me  no  good,  but  rather 
aggravated  the  disease.  I  then  told  him 
I  would  go  and  see  a  physician  in  En& 
The  reply  was  that  I  could  go  anywhere, 
but  a  case  of  eczema  like  mine  could  not 
be  cured;  that  I  was  too  old  (eighty), 
1  went  to  an  eminent  doctor  in  the  ci^ 
off  Erie  and  treated  with  him  for  six 
months,  with  like  results.  I  had  read 
of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  so  I  went 
for  the  Cuticura  Soap^  Ointment,  and 
Resolvent,  and  continued  taking  the  Re- 
solvent  until  I  had  taken  six  bottles,  stop- 
ping to  take  the  Pills,  I  was  now  getting 
better.  I  took  two  baths  a  day,  and  at 
night  I  let  the  lather  of  the  Soap  dfy  on, 
I  used  the  Ointment  with  great  effect 
after  washing  in  warm  water,  to  stop  tbt 
itching  at  once.  \  am  now  cured.  The 
Cuticura  treatment  b  a  biasing,  and 
should  be  used  by  every  one  woo  has 
itching  of  the  skin.  I  can't  say  any 
more,  and  thank  God  that  He  has  given 
the  world  such  a  curative,  Wm-  H* 
Gray,  3303  Mt,  Vernon  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  AugTist  2,   1905/' 
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Cloth,  net  ti.:^).    MBLilin^r  prire.   l.M 
Vkt «■ .  O ermaD  Pro n onciii t i on.  dot b ,   QJM 

juar  OUT 

STIBLE'S       Larre       Hand*  Atlas      of 
Modern  G«kKra|>|iy,  New  Cldition^ 
100  Mftp«  and  Index,  h»U  mor.^  1^.00 

t'atalogueg  Free     CorrtfponHencft  SoUciud 

LEMCKE,  &  BU£CHN£R 

EttalftithHl  ocer  Fifiy  l^eort 
It   Eibst    I7ih   8t„  N««r  Y««k  Cttl 


Hz  ha^d  sm&U  skill  o* horse  f'lesh 
1l/l9inir9k1  T*.9»;n;nK    who boughba.goosel'o ride  onV06rfl'l'eJ« 
Manval  Trziming      .Jie^      OTdiria.rysoo.ps     .i^to- 


Benches*  Tools, 
Drawing  Tables,  etc. 

Gat  the  B«mla  standard.   CkUaloguefr§9 

A.  L.  Bemis 

W«r««at«r Ma... 


TBE 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


POSITIONS  riLLE.0.  r.stio 


1303  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


li^NCn.  m  ASHUTtO  AVE.,  RUFFAIO,   N.lf, 


Kellogg's  Agency 


31  Union  9q.,  Ne^ir  YorH 

8t««dj  eatl  for  teftoHera.  Fills  best  po*> 
itions;  four  Iftst  jetr:  9^Y9T%g;'0nOf 
es«h.  Reoommsndsd  by  Ksstem  ool- 
leffsssnd  Iformsl  Schools.  101b  jemt 
For  qaiok  work.  csli.  *pbone  or  wire. 


AN     AGEINOV 

of  vacancies  and  tells  T"   |_J    J\  T" 

you   about    them  ■      ■    ■    ^^     ■ 

and  recommends  you  C3    CI"    C^    C^ 

that   is  more.     (Jure  "^    *—   ^^-^    ^'^ 

The  School  Bulletin  Agency, 


is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 

influence.     If    it    merelv    hears 

is     something,      but    if    it     is 

asked   to  recommend  a  teacher 

M  M  E  N  Dib 


C.  W.   Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'AN     BUREN     St 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


BOISF,    IDAH( 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY   Points  of  Advantage.  Jj^TiroWeS! 


C  J.  Albert.  Mgr. 


^78  WaKaih  Ave.    Chicatfo    ty-two   years'    experience.      PositioDi) 
OjO  waPawiAVe.,  V^nica^O     ^^^^  .^  ^  g^^^^  iTniversitles.  m  90  per 


cent,  of  all  the  CoUegep,  900  in  the  St^te  Normal  Schools,  largre  numbers  in  SecMndary  and  Public 
Sclkools.    We  have  the  business.   Results  sure  if  you  have  the  qnallflcatiuns.    Year  Book  FBEE. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  S^SJ^-""" 


Nsw  York.  156  Fifth  Are. 
Washinf^ton,  D.  Ci  i5o<  Penn  Ave. 
Chicag^o,  S03  Michif|;an  BouleTard 


Minnsapolis.  414  Century  Bldg. 
DenTor,  401  Cooper  Bld«. 
Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block 


Mass. 


Portland,  Ore.,  isoo  Williams  Ave 
San  Francisco,  917  \farket  St. 
Lot  Angeles,  595  dtimson  Block 


ALBANY      TEACHERS'      AGENCY 


tend  ntr  €lreular$ 


Has  fA  p«altl«B«  f«r  gmmd  teaekera  wltk  c«od  ree«rd« 


HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  SI  Chapd  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


SCHERNEimORN  ] 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  SUiu 


Bast  14th  St.,  New  York  I 


BstaUlshadiSss 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

0^9d  Ttm-WsU  Printed -Fine  Paper -Half- 
Leather  Bindinir-Oloth  Bidee— Price  Bednced  to 
tlJO.  postpaid.   Bend  for  sample  paces. 


Uteral 
THE   BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyricht    introdneiions— New  Type  — Good 
Paper    Well  Bo..nd— OonTenient  for  the  Pocket - 


Paper 
Price, 


postpaid,  Su  cents  each. 


f!ff^Xr:S"'  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.,  Phila. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

TIE  ONLY  INDIA  PAPER  EDITION  W 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

In  four  volumes         Limp  leather,  $S.OO 
A.  S.  BARNES  ft  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

S«nd  for  Catalog 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS  CO. 

_   »l-ttt  Sixth  Ave..  New  York 

FRENCH 

and  other  foreign 

BOOKS 

Wspnbllshthe  Berey. 
DnCroqaec.SaaTear 

and   other     weU-known 
methods. 

SOMETNING  NEW  IN 
A  snbetontlal  Income 
part  or  all  of  one's  time 

THE  "SOUAIE  SEAL 
No  insnrance  edneation 
contract  (ooTCrinff  eTci 
aessinfnil).   Kesponsil 
ed  in  CTery  locality  eai 
north  of  the  Ohio  riven 
territory.              For  pa 

DiSABILITT  mSDRARCt 
can  be  made  by  dcTotinc 
to  the  sales  Off 

"  OttUILin  POLICY 

7  accident  and  CTery  ill- 
»!e  niprefwntatiTes  want- 
t  Of  the  Mississippi  and 
1.   Liberal  terms.    Good 
irticnlars  apply,  Dep*t  E. 

Sergei's    xhe  latest  and  best  col- 
Selectaons  lection    of     recitations: 
^  M^   1       most  of  them  new,  all  of 
/^^o.l       them  good. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy 

Dramatic  Publishing  Company 

358  Dearborn  St^  Chicago 

"American  Administration  Tribunals," 
shows  to  what  an  increasing  extent  tne 
power  of  deciding  questions  involving 
property  rights  and  even  personal  free- 
dom is  passing  in  this  country  into  the 
hands  01  administrative  authorities.  Mr. 
B.  E.  Powell  writes  on  the  oiganization 
of  the  Consular  Service  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  on  ''Constitu- 
tional Theories  in  France  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries";  and 
Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmrer,  late  chief  of  the 
division  ofjthe  currency  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  Philippine  Islands,  dis- 
cusses the  method  and  results  of  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  the  Brit- 
ish Straits  Settlements.  The  number 
contains  reviews  of  new  books  and  the 
usutd  valuable  record  of  political  events 
thruout  the  world. 


Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  welcome 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  as  an  Eye  Tonic. 

Help  for  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  is  still  in  need  of  help — 
a  different  kind  of  help  than  she  needed 
immediately  after  the  fire,  but  in  its  way, 
it  is  just  as  urgent.  The  present  need  of 
San  Francisco  is  for  stenographic  help. 

The  Employment  Department  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  Remingtoi^ 
Typewriter  Companv  has  recently  pi^ 
lished  some  facts  which  show  how  ehe- 
vous  is  this  need  and  incidentally  now 
great  and  exceptional  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  enterprising  stenographer  who  will 
seize  it.  Last  month  there  were  over 
three  hundred  applicants  by  employers 
for  stenographers  at  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  Remington  Company,  and 
during  the  entire  month  less  than  one- 
half  of  this  number  of  stenographers 
registered  at  the  Department.  With  such 
a  ratio  existing  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  enter- 
prising stenographer  who  goes  to  San 
Francisco  now  can  have  pretty  nearly 
the  pick  of  what  he  wants  in  the  way  of 
a  good  petition. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Employ- 
ment Department  can  easily  place  in 
first-class  positions  every  competent 
operator  who  is  now  available  or  likely 
to  be  available  for  many  months  to  come. 

An  Unpublished  Poem  by  *Gene 
Field. 

An  unpublished  poem  by  the  late 
Eugene  Field  appears  in  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  for  December.  It  is 
a  tjrpical  example  of  the  tender,  whimsical 
style  so  characteristic  of  'Gene  Field's 

Eoems  of  child  life,  and  which  brought 
im  not  only  fame,  but  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen.  Those  of 
us  who  still  feel  the  charm  of  "The  Little 
Toy  Soldier"  (and  who  does  not?)  will 
welcome  the  addition  of  "The  Old  Blue 
Bear  and  the  Rabbit"  to  the  poet's  pub- 
lished verse.  The  poem  occupies  two 
full  pages  of  the  Woman's  Home  Com^ 

g  anion,  and  is  illustrated  by  Frank  Ver- 
eck.  In  the  same  number,  Frederick 
S.  Field,  a  son  of  'Gene  Field,  describes 
the  writing  of  "The  Old  Blue  Bear  and 
the  Rabbit."     He  says  in  part: 

"It  is,  I  think,  pretty  generally  known, 
that  my  father's  sense  of  humor  had  a 
peculiar  little  whimsical  twist— it  was 
what  some  people  call  an  Alice-in- Won- 
derland sense  of  humor — and  he  was 
likewise  blessed  with  an  extraordinary 
appreciation  for  anything  approaching 
the  ridiculous.    The  inspiration  for  this 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH   THEM 


This  was 
said  of 


ESTERBROOK'S  PEHS^^SSi 


Slaht.  Modified  Slant.  Vebtical  The  speciai.  beason,  their  east  writino  quauties 

A»k  soui^r  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFQ.  00. 


M  JOHN  sraKKT,  NEW  TOBK 
WOBKS:  OAMOKN.  N.  J. 
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iiMiviisinr  sciML  w  pedac^cy 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  grtdutte  school  for  the  advtnced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
cholory,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
NEW  YORK,  Aug.  16,1906. 


^    0    /i9tv  and  \/niqu€    0    M 

Rhymes  for 
Little  Hands 

By  MAUD  BURNHAM 


A  book  of  orlfrlnal  plays  for  the  liandp  and 
lingers.  The  text  la  writien  in  dclii^htrul 
venip,  and  t  ho  volume  is  illu0i  nittMl  wit  n  oxfr 
one  hundred  half-tone  pictnrvfi  made  under 
the  personal  8 II iKT vision  of  theauilior.  The 
^ookcontalnsanlnt^»''uctoryn(lte^yMi!>s 
Luey  Wheel'Hk,  and  is  one  of  Iniunriiinee 
to  klDdertfartnem  and  primary  tcaeheni. 
Price,  handsomely  bound  In   cloth.  $1.00 


Milton   Bradley  Co. 

TuhtUhMr^  Springfield,  Mass. 

N«w  TorK    0 
PhlUdolphIa 


Boaton     0    Atlanta 
0      San  Praaclaco 


Writ«>  and  ask  US  about  t  he  valuatdo  books  wc 
areffivinirawiiy  with  Kmoergarten  Review 


ballad  grew  out  of  the  many  fairy  tales 
he  used  to  tell  me,  in  which  he  was  always 
represented  as  'The  Old  Blue  Bear/ 
while  I  was  the  'Rabbit*  These  ro- 
mances always  described  our  thrilling 
trips  into  myth-lands,  and  paused  'to 
be  continued  to-morrow  night.'  Thus 
the  story  of  the  adventures  of  'The  Old 
Blue  Bear  and  the  Rabbit'  in  the  land 
of  the  •Flimflam,'  the  'Flubdub,'  and 
other  strange  beasts,  was  written  purely 
for  his  fun,  and  probably  not  for  publi- 
cation. The  characters  m  the  poem  are 
all  members  of  our  family;  for  instance, 
the  mysterious  'Gawky'  who  appears 
in  the  next  to  the  last  stanza  is  Mrs. 
Ballentyne,  of  Wa.shington,  who  a.s  a  girl 
bore  that  unprepossessing  nickname, 
and  who,  at  times,  made  jelly-cake  with 
dire  results  to  us  children.  'Princess 
Tot'  is  my  oldest  sister,  Mar>',  who  is 
known  to  all  our  family  as  'Trotty.'" 
Here  are  a  few  verses  from  the  poem: 

A  big  blue  Boar  came  up  one  day 
And  to  the  Rabbit's  ma  said  he: 

"Tvp  come  to  take  your  child  away 
To  roam  the  fields  and  woods  with  me." 

Then  Rabbit's  mamma  said  "Oh,  no. 
You  big  blue  Bear,  you  shall  not  take 

My  little  Rabbit  wandering  so 
Unless  you've  lots  of  jelly-cake." 

The  Bear  n»plied,  "You  need  not  fear 
To  let  the  Rabbit  go  with  me. 

For  I  have  lots  of  goodies  here, 
As  you  yourself  can  plainly  see." 

And  flaying  thus,  the  old  blue  Bear 
Back  from  his  bag  the  cover  threw. 

And  mamma  saw  the  goodies  there  — 
The  jelly-cake  and  candy,  too. 

An  Eye  Insuring  Policy.  Each  pack- 
age Murine  Eve  Tonic  Insures  Eye  Com- 
fort—Eye Health— Eye  Beauty. 


M  Vi  M ; 


&AME 

SM-SU  TUrd  Ave  New  1 

Chemicals,  ChemlcalAppai 
Physical  Apparatus,  Sd 
tlfic  Instruments. 


BTtrrthinf  needed  in  the  Leb< 
GlaiB  blowinc  done  on  the  pi 
Metalware   Manufactaring 
ment  in  the  Houae. 


Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 

KZCLUSIVELT  ADOPTBD  BT  THB 
BBW  TORK  BOARD  OF  BDOCATIOV 


low  RBADY 


Price  $1.25 


liaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Shorthand 

SPECIAL  rEATURU: 

1.  Forty  Faacinatlnic  Lessons,  Simply  Graded. 
a.  Words  ami  Sentences  in  the  First  Lesson. 
8.  Position  Writing  from  the  beKlnnlng. 
4.  Business  Letters  from  the  7th  Lesson. 

"The  most  teachable  text  I  have  ever  seen 
.  •  •  .does  not  contain  a  superfluous  thing." 
—P.  B.  &  Ptteru^  Mmnuat  Training  High  ScJhoot, 
Kanaat  Oily,  Mo, 

Special  Opfbr:  Examination  copy  to  Teadiers 
and  Schools  65c.  postpaid. 

TRIAL  LESSON  FREE 
I A  Sset.  11  UsiMi  Sesvt.  Itv  Tsrii 


The  Kraus  Seminary 
for  Kindergartnera 

Ragular  and  Eztenaion  Courses 

Mas.  MARIA  KRAUS  BOELTB 

B«t«l  5«a  Remo,   G«atrml  Park   Weal 

7Sth  Straot,  New  T«rK  City 

Third  Edition  now  ready 

THE  BUSINESS  OF 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

By   MILES    MENANDER    DAWSON 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net 

"Practical,  augsestive,  and  soundly  in- 
formative, this  Dook  should  find  a  wide 
audience."— TA«  Outlook, 


Pan-Mania. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  has  contri- 
buted an  intonating  article  to  the  Snrth 
American  Review  for  November,  on  Pan- 
Mania.  In  speaking  of  the  latest  of  these 
•'Pan"  movements,  he  says: 
I  "The  Pan-Buddhist  propaganda  orig- 
inated with  that  section  of  the  Japanese 
leaders  who  were  averse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country  as  an  European 
Power,  and  preferred  to  aim  at  the  heee- 
mony  of  the  Orient.  Bound  up  with  this 
aspiration  was  the  development  of  China, 
also  on  non-European  lines,  and  the  close 
alliance  of  the  two  chief  Oriental  peo- 
ples. Altho  official  countenance  was  not 
£iven  to  the  Pan-Buddhist  scheme,  it 
has  enjoyed  powerful  support.  Emis- 
saries have  pone  to  all  Buddhist  countries, 
and  a  genuine  attempt  has  been  made  to 
effect  a  rapprochement  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Buddhist  world. 
I  Moreover,  a  college  was  established  in 
',  China  to  give  the  Buddhist  clergy  a  bet- 
'  ter  training  and  raise  them  to  a  higher 
level,  and  in  fact  the  whole  policy  has 
I  been  to  revive,  for  political  purposes,  the 
sense  of  religious  and  racial  affinity  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  to 
stimulate  national  ambition.  Such  pur- 
poses as  these  are  worked  slowly  and 
quietlv  in  the  East;  and  altho  Pan- 
Buddnists  may  meet  together  they  do 
not  advertise  themselves  very  widely. 
The  weak  point  in  their  scheme  is  its 
foundation  upon  a  religion  which  is  pa- 
ciflc  and  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
political  crusade. 


Ke«t  and  ilralth  for  Mochor  and  Child. 

Mbh.  WiMiLOW*!!  ROOTBI2CO  Stucp  hfti  been  niied 
for  OVi-R  FltTY  YRAKR  I17  MILLIONS  OK  MOTH- 
KKH  for  TH£IR  CHILDRKN  WHILE  TRETIIINO 
WITH  PKRKKC-T  SUlH'ESH.  It  AOOTHKS  the 
fiHII.I>,80FTBNBt.hp  (SUMS  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIZT, 
CURRH  WIND  COLlr.and  iit  tbe  bPHt.  rrniedT  for 
DIARRHOCA.    Sold  by  droftirtste  in  errry  part  nf  the 
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New  York  and  Maw  Ei 

First- ClaM  PaiweBiper,  Espram 

FrellCht  ttaiTlea. 
KATES    ALWAYS    THE    IX>1I 


BOSTON 


(▼la  rroi-l(lrncfl)  or  Fall  RIti 

FALL  KIVKK.  DIract  SUan 

FKOVIDKNCE.  Dirnct  Rleaoi 

EVKKY    WEEK     DAY    AT    5     : 

BOSTON— OnUlda  I^lna. 
A  TWBHTY-FOUB  HOUR  8KA  T. 
EVERY      TUKHOAY,     THURSDA' 
UROAV.    6    P.    at. 

BRIDGEPORT  Diraat. 

For  Fr«i«ht  Onlj. 
EVERT    WBER    DAT    AT    4 


From  Plere  fJ  and  aL  B 
ivBt.. 


Rlvm 

foot  Oathaiin*  St..  N.  T. 
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JOY    STEAMSHIP    COMPA! 
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Commercial     Teachers 

Looking  for  tlie  Best  Commercial  Texts 
Should  Investigate  the  Sadler-Rowe  Series 


These  publications  are  different  from 
others,  because  they  have  been  prepared 
by  authors  different  in  kind  from  those 
who  have  prepared  other  text   books — 

Men  of  Ripe  Business  Experience 

as  well  as  teaching  experience;  successful 
business  men  as  well  as  successful  teacli- 
ers.  They  are  not  products  of  imagina- 
tion but  are  products  of  reality. 


The  subjects  covered  by  this  series  are  : 

BOOKKEEPING  AR ITH  M  ETIC 

ENGLISH  QJKRESPONDENCE 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY         SPELLING 
PENMANSHIP  SHORTHAND 

TVPEVVRITINr,  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

LliirLK  WRITING,  hi<;. 


Full  i!^.f"i  Illation  will  Iv  su|';'ii-..\i  by  a.jJrcs-iii.j 

Sadler-Rowe   Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Williams  and  Rogers  Series 

ilero  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

oed  for  all  schools  giving  a  course  In  business  training 


A  Few  Points  of  Superiority 

ireful  instruction  in  the  elements  of  bookkeeping. 

lorough  drill  in  making  records  in  books  of  original 
entry. 

ksy  and  progressive  instructions  for  posting  original 
records,  illustrated  at  every  step. 

st  ledgers  to  give  students  additional  drill  in  closing 
accounts. 

^produced  pen-written  incoming  vouchers,  counterparts 
of  actual  business  documents. 

dividual  price  lists,  enabling  the  teacher  to  assign  a 
different  problem  to  each  student  in  the  class,  thereby 
giving  needed  encouragement  and  assistance  in  the 
valuable  business  lesson  of  self-reliance. 

actical  treatment  of  special  lines  of  business,  illus- 
trating retailing,  wholesaline,  jobbing,  and  manufac- 
turinjg,  and  introducing  modem  methods  of  account 
keepmg,  including  card  ledger  and  voucher  system. 
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Just  Published 

THE  REGIT  A  TION 

Bp  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools 
of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Vol.  V.  in  Lippincott's  Educational  Series 

The  volume  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  young  teachers 
in  the  study  of  the  practical  phases  of  school  work,  anH  will 
also  be  very  helpful  to  older  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  author  is  souna  in  theory,  simple  in  treatment,  clear 
and  concise  in  presentation,  brief  and  pointed  in  discussion, 
and  withal,  practical  and  helpful. 

Qoth,  $1.25 


Just  Published 

CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  PHYSICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  A  first  class  work  in  every 
particular. 

£^#fy  Sehool-Kaom  should  hab§ 
a  Nth   Lippineott's    Gazetteer 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


portant    Additions    to    the    Rational    Method    in    Reading 


»mONAL  PRIMER  36  cenU 

ABT  A.  Ward,  Principal  Public  School  No.  89,  Brooklyn, 
few  York,  Assisted  by  Madalene  D.  Barnum,  Model 
^eacher,  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Tetxhers, 

i  Additional  Primer  is  intended  especially  to  supply 
onal  reading  matter  and  thus  to  supplement  the  regulfu* 
r  of  the  Rational  Method  Series.  It  has,  moreover, 
i  new  features  that  merit  attention.  Part  I  consists  of 
y-two  little  stories,  composed  from  a  list  of  about  one 
ed  very  simple  words — "sight  words" — which  the  child 
from  the  blackboard  before  he  is  asked  to  read  them 
!  book.  While  enjoving  the  stories  of  Part  I,  the  little 
*  is  drilled  in  the  phonograms" — a  list  of  letters  and 
les  which  he  quickly  learns  to  blend  into  words.  In 
[I,  these  phonetic  combinations  are  employed  together 
he  sight  words  learned  in  Part  I,  and  by  continual  practice 
new  phonograms,  the  child  soon  holds  the  key  to  all 
h  reading. 

imONAL  FIRST  READER  Ju.t  ready 

iBT  A.  Ward  and  Madalene  D.  Barnum. 

ither  important  new  book  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Addi- 
Primer,  splendidly  reinforcing  the  Rational  Method  Series. 


What  the  Method  Accomplishes 

It  leads  to  independence  and  rapidity  in  reading. 

It  fosters  an  intelligent,  as  opposed  to  a  mechanical  habit  of 
reading. 

It  gives  the  child  a  printed  vocabulary  of  four  thousand  words 
the  first  year. 

It  makes  the  student  an  exact  speller. 

It  cultivates  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 

It  can  be  successfully  taught  by  an  intelligent  teacher  without 
special  training. 


Primer.     129  pp  3«  c. 

First  Reader.  127  pp  36  c. 
Second  Reader.  143  pp  44  c. 
Third  Reader.  174  pp  48  c. 
Fourth  Reader.  252  pp  54  c. 
Fifth  Reader.  304  pp  58  c. 
Manual  of  Instruction  for 
Teachers.  73  pp.  Half 
•"  cloth  36  c. 


Phonetic  Cards 

First  Set:    To  accom- 
pany Primer  36  c. 

Second  Set:  To  accom- 
pany First  Reader    48  c. 

Third  Set:    To  accom- 
pany Second  Reader  36  c. 
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Special    Prices 
Quoted    to    Schools 

BII4  MIeroecope— A  most  praotioal,  low- 
priced  instmment  for  Moondary  and  hich  sohool 
use.  The  new  oonetmciion  of  arm  with  hand 
hold  and  fine  adjustment  makee  it  eapecially 
dnrable  for  inexperienced  papila  to  nae.  This 
microMope  haa  coarse  and  fine  adjustments,  two 
eye  pieces,  two-third  and  one-sixth  objeotiToa, 
double  nose  piece  and  iris  diaphracm  in  sta^e. 
AHl  MIeroecope— This  is  nnqnestionably 
the  best  microscope  STer  offered  for  so  little 
money.  It  is  thoroafbly  well  made  in  OTory  part 
and  is  fitted  with  the  seme  lenses  as  onr  hi(h 
priced  instrnments.  AHl  ontlit  has  slidinc 
tnbe  coarse  adjostment,  hand  hold  arm  with  fine 
adjustment,  one  eye  piece,  two-third  and  one- 
sixth  objectives,  Ur(e  double  mirror  and  large 
stace. 

These  two  microscopes  should  interest  every 
teacher.  They  have  so  many  new  features  thai 
cannot  be  told  of  here  that  you  should  send  for 
circular. 


AHl  MIeroecope 
e«8.50 
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R.ochester,    N.    Y« 
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Pears' 

Pears*  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath^  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 
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HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
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Leather  Bindingr-Gloth  Sidee-Price  Rednced  to 
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The  Principal  as  Head  Teacher. 

The  school  principal  ought  to  be  an  expert  teacher 
and  administrator.  He  is  to  advise  teachers  and 
in  a  measure  to  direct  their  work.  In  many  cases 
there  devolves  upon  him  the  duty  of  the  professional 
development  of  the  teachers  associated  with  him. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  speak  of  the  faculty 
of  a  school  as  -'the  principal  and  his  assistants." 
The  plain  intention  is  that  the  principal  should  be 
the  head  teacher,  the  professional  leader,  the  chief 
authority  in  all  that  concerns  the  life  of  the  school. 
As  director  of  a  school,  the  principal  is  accountable 
for  results  to  the  parents  of  his  commimity.  As 
head  teacher  of  a  school  in  an  educational  system, 
he  is  also  responsible  to  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  that  system.  Leaving  this  latter  phase 
of  his  relationship  to  a  future  discussion,  I  want  to 
touch  upon  only  two  or  three  practical  points  that 
in  the  light  of  recent  observations,  appear  to 
require  immediate  consideration. 

In  not  a  few  towns  the  practice  is  to  exact  of 
women  certain  qualifications — more  or  less  to  the 
point — before  assigning  them,   as  teachers,   to  a 
school,  and  then  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  school 
a  man  with  a  fair  degree  of  scholarship  and  enough 
''pull"  to  credit  him  with  a  sufficiently  high  per- 
centage  for   ''personal   equation"    to   place   him 
first  on  a  list  of  candidates. 
Let  us  come  right  down  to  individual  actualities: 
A  young  man  m  his  last  year  at  a  fairly  good 
collie  asked  me  what  to  do  to  enter  upon  teaching 
as  a  life  work.    He  had  taken  the  courses  in  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  offered  m  the  institution, 
and  had  done  considerable  outside  reading.    His 
theoretical   equipment  was  fairly  comprehensive. 
My  suggestion  was  that  after  graduation  he  should 
teach  at  least  two  terms  in  a  district  school.    It 
was  strongly  urged  that  he  must  consider  his  school 
work  for  the  first  two  years  not  as  a  money-earning 
piu^uit,  but  as  a  continuance  of  his  preparation 
for  efficient  work.    The  plan  as  explained,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  visiting  of  successful  schools, 
seemed  to  appeal  to  him.    Less  than  a  month 
after  graduation   he  became  acquainted   with   a 
young  woman  with  whom  he  desired  to  enter  into 
partnership    for  at  least  the  mortal  existence  of 
either  party  to  the  contract.    His  partner-to-be 
helped  him  figure  out  how  to  shorten  the  road  to 
the  goal  he  had  set  himself.    To  their  great  joy 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  his  appointment  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  a  city  having  more  than  a  quarter 
million  of  inhabitants.    He  acted,  and  began  his 
career  with  a  salary  of  $900,  at  the  head  of  a  school 
having  eight  experienced  women  teachers  receiving 
from  $400  to  $600  each. 


A  young  collie  graduate,  having  tried  his  hand 
at  journalism  and  failed,  read  up  sufficiently  on 
pedagogy  and  related  subjects  to  pass  a  set  exami- 
nation. In  less  than  three  months  after  his  fancy 
had  lightly  turned  towards  teaching,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  principal  of  a  school  of  four  teachers; 

A  graduate  of  a  business  collie,  who  had  become 
discouraged  by  the  slowness  of  advancement  in 
the  salary  schedule — ^his  discouragement  growing 
apace  when  a  maiden  appeared  likely  to  choose  a 
speedier  road  to  matronhood  than  the  one  he 
seemed  to  have  mapped  out  for  her — determined 
to  try  his  hand  at  teaching.  Trained  to  b^inning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  he  looked  for  at  least 
another  year  of  waiting — ^and  she  was  satisfied, — 
but,  much  to  the  joy  of  both,  the  wisdom  of  an 
alderman  discovered  that  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  be  principal  of  a  ward  school.  They  set 
up  housekeeping  with  $1,000  salary  as  a  starter. 
"  When  people  talk  about  the  need  of  professional 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers,  they  seem  to 
consider  not  infrequently  that  a  school  principal 
need  not  be  an  expert.  As  long  as  he  is  of  the 
masculine  persuasion,  fairly  intelligent,  tactful; 
complaisant,  and  accurate  in  making  out  reports, 
and  has  such  other  virtues  as  the  locality  happens 
to  prize,  he  may  hold  office  and  draw  a  higher  salary 
than  any  one  else  in  his  schook  This  is  a  matter 
well  worth  discussing  in  public. 

There  are  enough  capable  people  to  occupy  the 
principalships,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  permitting  men  lacking  in  teaching  experience 
to  be  appointed.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
any  one  be  made  a  principal  who  has  not  passed  an 
apprenticeship  in  actual  teaching.  Let  this  be 
rigidly  insisted  upon. 

Once  this  very  reasonable  requirement  has  become 
universal,  it  will  not  only  be  better  for  the  schools 
under  the  charge  of  principals,  but  also  for  the 
rural  schools,  which  will  be  sought  by  ambitious 
yoimg  men  desirous  of  earning  experience. 

The  relation  of  the  principal  to  his  teachers  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  resident  ph3^ician 
in  a  hospital  to  the  interne  practitioners.  His 
training  and  experience  ought  to  be  commensur- 
ately  superior. 

The  reason  so  many  of  our  schools  give  the  im- 
pression of  dilettanteism  is  that  the  principals  are 
not  alwaj^  people  of  tried  professional  calibre, 
A  competent  principal  will  have  a  good  school; 
that  is,  a  school  producing  a  maximum  of  results 
with  the  materials  at  hand. 

Dr.  KajTser,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  present 
number,  calls  attention  to  ''co-ordinating  pro- 
cesses"  which   have  largely   contributed   to   the 
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undoubted  eflSciency  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Germany.  This  sort  of  "co-ordination"  should  be 
the  chief  pedagogical  business  of  the  principal. 
It  is  his  business  to  shape  the  work  so  as  to  make 
it  a  unity.  He  should  exercise  close  supervision 
both  over  the  teachers  and  the  amount  of  home 
study  assigned  to  the  pupils.  Whatever  is  amiss 
in  his  school  should  be  charged  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  should  also  receive  full  credit  for 
all  the  good  that  is  accomplished.  Supervisors 
and  superintendents  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rule  over  his  head.  He  should  be  the  responsible 
authority  in  his  school,  and  respected  as  such  by 
his  superiors  as  well  as  his  assistants. 

Chicago,  which  never  waits  for  other  towns  to 
wake  up,  has  a  Principals'  Association;  where 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  the  heads  of  schools 
are  discussed.  Such  organizations  should  be  found 
in  every  school  sj^tem.  There  are  enough  vital 
questions  of  especial  concern  to  principals  to  keep 
serious  searchers  for  the  best  things  employed  for 
many  years. 


workers  well  advaneed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  its 
gpecial  industries. 

The  purpose  of  a  girl's  industrial  or  technical  instruction 
should  be,  first  of  all,  the  perfection  of  the  woman  herself. 
This  is  the  German,  the  Belgian,  and  the  French  idea  in 
those  countries  that  have  advanced  girls'  technical  schools 
the  farthest.  Let  the  school  assume  first  that  its  graduates 
will  marry  and  have  homes  and  families  of  their  own.  During 
the  time  between  their  graduation  and  their  marriage  let 
the  young  women  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  sten- 
ography or  typewriting  or  dressmaking  or  miUinery  or 
designing,  or  by  jn^nsk^n^  the  home  for  father  or  mother 
or  brother;  but  keep  enough  of  womanly  work  prominently 
before  all  the  girls  that  their  natural  instincts  shall  be  strength- 
ened—that the  school  shall  graduate  women,  not  mere 
industrial  units. 

What  we  want  is  a  good  woman  who  can  use  the  type- 
writer, if  necessary;  a  good  woman  who  can,  if  needed, 
take  a  place  in  the  designing  studio.  There  is,  and  should 
be,  a  marked  distinction  between  the  purposes  of  a  boys' 
technical  school  and  a  girls'.  To  fill  commercial  or  indus- 
trial positions  should  not  be  the  only  or  even  the  main 
ambition  of  the  girl  graduate.  Let  her  best  natural  instincts 
be  encouraged.  Let  her  k)ok  forward  to  being  a  good 
woman,  with  all  that  this  implies. 


Girls  Arc  Not  Boys. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Donelley;  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education;  points  out  a 
vital  distinction  between  industrial  courses  for 
boys  and  those  for  girls  that  is  worthy  of  being 
borne  well  in  mind  by  those  thruout  the  country 
who  are  establishing  technical  high  schools.  Mr. 
Donelley  and  the  Cleveland  authorities  seem  to 
agree  that  housework,  kitchen  economics,  the  care 
of  children,  and  other  home-management  subjects 
are  necessary  studies  for  a  girls'  high  school.  He 
holds  that  every  kind  of  high  school  course  for  girls 
should  show  that  its  organizers  recognize  that  the 
girl  is  going  to  be  a  woman;  not  a  man.  The 
studies  should  be  based  upon  the  best  womanly 
instincts  and  should  perfect  and  strengthen  the 
powers  that  spring  from  them.  Public  education 
is  fatuous  if  it  leads  girls  away  from  marriage  and 
child-bearing.  The  girl  set  to  studying  type- 
writing and  stenography  should  have  her  attention 
directed  at  the  same  time  to  housekeeping.  Busi- 
ness life  for  a  woman  is  episodical  and  secondary. 
Self-support  ought  not  to  be  held  up  as  an  id^ 
for  young  women  to  the  rejection  of  marital  part- 
nership. Mr.  Donelley  is  right  in  insisting  that 
even  those  girls  preparing  to  become  teachers 
should  be  given  instruction  in  the  studies  that 
keep  alive  the  suggestion  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. 

Mr.  Donelley's  views  were  brought  out  in  a  recent 
address  on  the  industrial  situation  delivered  to 
the  teachers  and  students  of  the  classes  in  civics 
at  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York. 

After  describing  the  growth  of  the  factory  system 
in  his  own  lifetime,  Mr.  Donelley  said: 

The  antipathy  of  trades  unions  to  technical  schools  has 
been  exaggerated.  It  is  not  general.  The^Ttextile  schools 
of  Lowell  and  Philadelphia^  are  not  opposed^;  by  working 
men.  The  technical  courses  of  the^Washington  Irving  High 
School  have  won  the  approval  ofTemployers,  mechanics, 
and  citizens,  because  of  tjie  School's  service  in  supplying 


Coming  Meetings. 

December  26-28.— SUte  Teachers'  Association  will  b€ 
held  in  the  Capitol  Buflding,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachere'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Asbo- 
ciation,  at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26,  27.  28.— South  DakoU  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  have  its  25th  Annual  Session  at  Sioux  Falls. 

December  26-29.— State  Teachere'  Association.     For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark- 
December    26-29.— Minnesota    Educational     Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— State  Teachere*  Association,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y. 

Holiday  Week,  1906.— Associated  Academic  Principals. 
Classical  Teachere*  Association,  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Art  Teachere*  Club,  Training  Teachere'  Confo^ 
ence.  Science  Teachere'  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

December — during  holiday  week. — Washington  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  in  Bellingham,  Wash. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Educational  Association 
Annual  meeting  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachere*  Association  will  hold  meetingi  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachere'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Mexico  Educational  Aaao- 
ciation  will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28.— Territorial  Teachere'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  26-29.— The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Seanon  d 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  wiU  be  held  at 
Minneapolis. 

December  27-29.— State  Teachere'  Association  will  meet 
at  Milwaukee.  Lectures  will  be  held  in  the  evening  ol  the 
firet  and  second  days  of  the  meeting. 

December  27-30. — Southern  Educational  AsBOCiation  wfll 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December  27,  28,  29.— Idaho  State  Teachere'  AsaodatioB 
will  meet  fit  Boise, 
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Saving  Time  in  Arithmetic 

Dr.  William  H.  Mazwdl  has  issued  a  very  prac- 
tical circular  to  the  district  superintendents  of 
the  City  ot  New  York,  embodying  suggestimis  for 
a  more  economic  and  ^ective  use  of  time  given 
to  arithmetic  in  the  schools. 

At  the  confermces,  last  term,  of  the  Associate 
and  District  Suparintendents,  the  feeling  was 
generally  expressed  that  a  great  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  a  better  use  of  the  time  allotted 
to  mathematics,  especially  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  time  is  oltesi  wasted  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

1.  In  taking  too  much  time  for  the  distribution 
of  material. 

2.  In  ruling  paper  and  in  preparing  headings 
i^th  too  great  elaboration. 

3.  In  the  dictation  of  problems. 

4.  In  giving  problems  that  are  not  in  harmony 
with  practical  business  transactions. 

5.  In  the  solution  and  explanation  ot  problems 
already  well  understood,  and  particularly  in  having 
such  problems  worked  on  the  blackboard,  after  they 
have  been  worked  on  paper. 

6.  In  the  use  of  nimibers  unnecessarily  large. 

7.  In  a  failure  to  use  "'short  cuts"  after  the 
longer  processes  are  thoroly  understood. 

8.  In  keeping  a  class  idle  while  the  teacher  cor- 
rects papers  or  works  with  slow  pupils. 

9.  Iq  requiring  all  pupils  to  work  together, 
thus  preventing  the  brighter  pupils  from  advancing 
more  rapidly  than  their  slower  classmates. 

In  order  to  bring  about  more  satisfactory  results 
in  mathematics,  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered: 

1.  Objective  illustration  in  number  work  should 
be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  idea  illustrated 
has  been  fully  grasped. 

2.  In  the  primary  grades,  "home-made"  charts 
with  many  drill  exercises  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions may  be  made  of  great  value  in  training  to 
accuracy  and  rapidity. 

3.  In  grades  from  6A  to  8B,  inclusive,  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  unassigned  time  may  properly  be 
devoted  each  day  to  rapid  drill  work  in  the  fimda- 
mental  operations,  a  time  limit  being  set  for  each 
example. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  drilled  upon  colimm  addition 
xmtil  they  can  add  rapidly  and  accurately.  They 
should  be  required  to  add  columns  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  to  make  sure  of  the  correcbiess  of 
one  colmnn  before  proceeding  to  tlie  next. 

5.  There  should  be  oral  drill  daily  on  ex^t^ises 
leading  up  to  the  written  work  of  the  day.  At  least 
one-fourtn  of  the  time  assigned  to  mathematics 
should  be  devoted  each  day  to  oral  work. 

6.  Dictation  of  problems  should  be  limited  to 
those  in  which  writing  on  the  part  of  pupils  is 
confined  chiefly  to  figures.  Other  problems  should 
be  worked  directly  from  text-books  or  from  mimeo- 
graphed copies  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  or  from 
the  blackboard. 

7.  In  the  study  of  problems,  pupils  should  be 
led  to  consider  (1)  what  is  given,  (2)  what  is  required, 
that  is,  the  name  and  relative  size  of  the  result,  and 
(3)  what  arithmetical  processes  are  necessary  for 
the  solution.  Occasionally  it  may  be  best  merely 
to  indicate  the  solution  or  to  diagram  the  work. 
It  is  usually  better  to  teach  well  one  method  of 


solving  any  given  type  of  problem  than  to  teadi 
several  methods  imperfectly. 

8.  As  a  rule,  problems  given  in  oral  work  should 
be  addressed  to  the  wlude  dass  or  to  a  division  of 
the  class,  and  answens  should  be  written  simul- 
taneously, care  being  takoi  to  allow  no  oppor- 
tunities for  pupils  to  c<^y  one  another's  answers. 

9.  In  writtei  exencises  as  many  pupils  as  possible 
should  work  at  the  blackboard. 

10.  In  training  to  accuracy  and  r^[>idity,  small 
numbers  and  easy  combinaticHis  are  better  than 
long  nimibers  and  difficult  combinations. 

11.  In  all  test-work  the  teacher  should  determine 
the  prevailing  errors,  and  after  discovering  general 
causes  of  failure,  devise  the  appn^riate  remedies. 

12.  Those  pupils  who  can  advance  more  rapidly 
than  the  remainder  of  the  class  shoidd  be  permitted 
to  do  so.  This  result  may  be  attained  by  devoting 
a  portion  of  the  time  to  geieral  class  exencises  for 
drill  work  and  explanation,  and  by  allowing  each 

Eupil,  in  the  remaining  time,  to  work  as  rapidly  as 
e  can  from  his  text-book. 


The  Tenth  Hunter  Dinner. 

The  spirit  of  royal  good-fellowship,  which  charac- 
terizes all  gatherings  of  the  Hunter  boys  reigned  in 
double  measure  at  the  tenth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Thomas  Hunter  Association  of  Grammar  School 
No.  35  of  New  York  City,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
November  24.  Two  hundred-and-forty-eight  men — 
248 — had  gathered  together  to  renew  the  bonds  of 
comradeship  which  have  in  a  peculiar  d^ree  bound 
together  the  former  pupils  of  No.  35. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Hunte*  of  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  their 
meeting  on  September  27,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
resignation  from  the  presidency  of  the  College.  The 
resolutions  originally  drafted  by  the  Hon.  Randolph 
Guggenheimer  had  been  put  into  the  form  of  a 
medieval  manuscript  beautifully  illmninated  in 
gold  and  colors  by  Messrs.  Ames  and  RoUinson;  the 
speech  of  presentation  was  made  by  Alrick  H.  Man, 
ex-Chairman  of  the  Ebcecutive  Committee  of  the 
Normal  Collie.  Miniature  copies  of  the  "Tribute" 
iUuminated  on  vellum  were  distributed  as  souvenirs. 

A  letter  written  by  President  Burchard,  offering 
the  sympathy  of  the  Association  to  tlie  wife  of  tlieir 
late  fellow  member.  Principal  Andrew  J.  Whiteside, 
of  Public  School  No.  69,  was  read  by  Mr.  Smith,  the 
president  elect.  The  letter  bound  as  a  book  and 
illuminated  was  signed  by  Dr.  Hunte*  and  all  the 
i'35  boys"  present. 

A  strange  feeling  of  almost  painful  familiarity 
must  have  taken  possession  of  many  an  old  "grad, " 
at  a  dramatic  representation  of  "Friday  afternoon" 
in  the  days  before  Dr.  Hunte*  had  broken  the  rod 
and  abolished  corporal  punishment.  Prin.  Henr} 
E.  Jenkins  of  Public  School  No.  171,  ex-Judge 
Holme,  and  others  as  well  known,  formed  the  drani' 
Otis  personae  of  the  "procession  to  Room  No.  2"  and 
the  scene  of  the  final  breaking  of  the  "rod." 

Some  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Mr. 
Alfred  Mosely,  who  expressed  regret  that  his  English 
teachers  were  not  present  to  witness  this  splendid 
fruitage  of  the  work  of  a  great  schoolmaster  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York;  the  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Sheer,  and  Dr.  Fagnani,  of  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary, a  former  pupil  and  teacher  of  "35,"  who  by 
quoting  from  papers  published  in  the  city  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  showed  most  interest- 
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ingly  the  widespread  opposition,  then  prevailing,  to 
the  idea  of  free  popular  education. 

Many  were  the  songs  sung,  the  toasts  given,  but 
the  "Great  Spelling  Match  for  a  prize"  which  had 
been  featured  in  the  announcements  of  the  evening 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 


to  a  reunion  which  will  be  held  in  tiie  Old  School 
next  spring,  when  Miss  Heybeck,  now  Mrs.  Hall,  will 
be  at  the  piano  as  of  yore. 

The  "old  boys"  seem^  to  feel  that  for  one  night 
at  least  they  were  indeed  boys  and  that  Dr.  Hunter 
was  now  as  then  their  leader,  their  "principal." 


The  Cause  of  Education  as  a  Business  Man  Sees  Ite     L 

By  G.  W.  HOLDEN,  President  of  the  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co. 


This  cause  may  be  likened  to  a  gold  mine  with  rich 
surface  indications.  All  say  "it's  a  good  thing," 
but  its  real  value  is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  those 
under  the  surface  who  come  daily  in  contact  with  the 
rich  veins.  The  business  man  whose  vocation  sends 
him  down  among  the  miners  catches  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  ones  at  work  with  their  compressed-air  drills, 
picks,  and  shovels. 

Everybody  acknowledgesj^that  education  b  of 
value,  the  degree  of  value  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  thought  and  study  devoted  to  considering 
its  influence  on  civilization. 

When  one  picks  up  a  magazine  and  reads  an  article 
deduced  from  the  census  of  1900,  that  the  chances  of 
life  to  become  of  prominence  in  a  community,  re- 
duced to  simple  figures,  are;  uneducated,  one  in 
150,000;  with  common  school  education,  one  in 
40,000;  with  a  high  school  education,  one  in  1,700; 
the  business  man  is  not  surprised  that  the  number 
of  high  schools  increased  from  2526  in  1890  to  6296 
in  1902.  Rushing  thru  small  towns  of  3,000  popula- 
tion and  upward  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Montana,  and  other  western  States,  and  seeing  thru 
the  car  windows  the  finest  building  in  each  place, 
the  business  man  feels  a  sensation  of  delightful  sur- 
prise and  thankfulness  to  have  his  inquiry  answered 
ahnost  invariably:  "That's  their  high  school." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  average  school 
life  of  the  child  has  grown  from  420  days  in  1850  to 
612  days  in  1902— (800  days  now  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Chancellor  of  Washington.) 

When  one  reads  that  not  one  in  fifty  attend  school 
in  Russia  and  more  than  one  in  eight  in  Japan,  the 
business  man  is  forced  to  admit  its  potency  in  war- 
fare. 

In  a  lecture  by  the  late  Dr.  Hill,  Secretary  Massa- 
chusetts State  board  of  Education,  he  substantially 
made  the  statement  that,  while  Massachusetts  pays 
out  almost  double  what  is  disbursed  for  educational 
purposes  by  an  equal  niunber  of  the  United  States 
the  average  earning  power  of  her  people  is  275  million 
dollars  per  annum  more  than  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  same  average.  This  excess  in  earning  power 
being  twenty-three  times  more  than  the  entire  State 
pays  out  for  education  per  annum,  the  business  man 
then  is  forced  to  say  to  himself:  "What  a  great 
money  maker  this  Cause  is!" 

It  puts  to  shame  the  narrow-minded  school  di- 
rector who  places  himself  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  sums  necessary  for  a  proper  handling  of 
the  young  minds  in  his  community.  Now  is  the  one 
chance  for  the  eighteen  million  children.  The  need 
cannot  be  put  off  another  generation,  nor  even  for 
five  years  with  most  of  them.  In  one  generation 
these  eighteen  million  children  of  to-day  will  be  de- 
ciding the  destinies  of  our  Republic. 

To  those  of  us  to  whom  the  memory  of  the  Civil 
War  is  as  yesterday,  knowing  the  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  who  early  rushed  to  enlist,  the 
gradual  decline  of  patriotic  motives  as  the  war 


lengthened  out,  and  the  rise"  of  self-interest,  cul- 
minating in  the  "boimty  Jumpers,"  the  businss 
man  wonders  why  those  in  our  national  assemblies 
are  so  lavish  in  their  distribution  of  pension  money 
asked  for,  not  by  the  early  recruits  so  much  as  by 
the  later  element.  The  soldier  may  have  saved  tihe 
coimtry,  but  it  is  the  conscientious  teacher  who  us 
to-day  making  it  worth  saving.  No  one  b^rudges 
the  maimed,  the  impoverished,  and  the  feeble  all 
national  aid  possible  to  smooth  the  paths  of  their 
last  days,  but  let  not  the  claim  of  the  teacher  go 
entirely  unheeded.  It  is  now  a  profession,  the  same 
as  law  or  medicine,  but  without  the  emoluments. 
How  will  we,  as  business  men,  try  to  repay  the  debt 
we  owe  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  soldier? 

It  was  in  1839  Horace  Mann  started  the  move- 
ment to  make  teaching  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions by  establishing  the  first  Normal  School,  with 
less  than  twenty  students,  and  it  seemed  a  singular 
coincidence  in  recently  reading  up  English  history 
to  find  it  was  in  the  same  year  England  b^gan  a 
similar  effort. 

The  poisonous  fangs  of  graft  and  corruption  fas- 
ten themselves  upon  so  many  worthy  causes.    There 
is  no  better  way  to  lessen  this  influence  than  by  giv- 
ing encouragement  and  substantial  support  to  all 
plans  for  the  better  moral  development  of  tiie  chfl- 
dren  in  our  public  schools.    That  accounts  for  the 
widespread  interest  among  business  men  all  ov^    - 
our  country  in  the  "Brownlee  System  of  Child    . 
Training,"  and  any  others  ol  like  nature,  wherein  ^ 
honor,  truthfulness,  kindness,  etc.,  are  daily  exalted  J 
and  opposite  qualities  receive  proper  oondemna — 
tion.    These  daily  lessons  to  cmldrai  whfle  then- 
minds  are  inceptive,  fill  us  all  with  a  hope  for-a  more^ 
purified  business  and  social  atmosphere  in  futures 
years. 

Happening  to  be  in  the  hall  of  a  laige  sdiool  t 
the  East  Side  in  New  York  as  the  2,600  pupib 
various  nationalities  were  being  dismiaaed,  I  i%^=r-~ 
marked  to  the  principal,  a  kind  motheriy-locddnLiS' 
woman,  "It  must  be  a  great  tax  on  your  patieoe« 
to  oversee  so  many."    She  replied,  -'Oh,  na  tbe^^ 
all  are  so  anxious  to  leam,  I  love  every  one  of  uism  J^ 
The  business  man  went  away  with  renewed  fait& 
that  the  world  is  growing  better  and  lu9efiilBe» 
for  the  future  of  our  Republic. 

In  the  evolution  which  is  and  has  been  going  m 
for  generations,  the  best  teachers  of  ti>^y  are 
those  who  fifty  years  ago  would  have  unhedtaoEy^ 
packed  their  grips  for  heathen  shores.  Now  ttAt 
they  realize  how  much  they  can  aid  in  advandng  the 
nobler  aims  of  civilization,  the  larger  fidds  fiB  all 
their  aspirations,  for  living  a  useful  me. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  business  man; 
knowing  all  the  above  facts  and  realizmg  tiie  great 
importance  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  life  d 
the  home,  the  community,  and  the  nation,  heaves 
a  little  sigh  that  he  is  unable  from  lack  of  means  to 
out  many  ideas  for  hdping  along  the 
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Some  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Writing. 

By  Daniel  W.  Hoff,  Instructor  in  Penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

(In  the  Lawrence  Telegram.) 


Some  facts,  conditions,  and  relations,  an  articulate 
knowledge  of  which,  on  the  part  both  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  taught,  is  prerequisite  to  the  proper  pre- 
sentation by  the  former,  and  the  systematic  develop- 
ment by  the  latter,  of  a  rapid,  legible,  and  saleable 
style  of  penmanship,  with  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort. 

The  Chief  Object 

To  establish  correct  habits  of  both  thought  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  student  or  pupil;  to  teach 
him  to  regulate  the  forces  which  operate  and  influ- 
ence the  action  of  those  muscles  which  constitute  the 
writing  machine;  also  how  to  apprehend  and  remove 
such  mental  and  material  impediments  as  prevent 
freedom,  ease,  and  precision  in  their  action,  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  gained  and  embody  the  grand 
secret  of  all  successful  instruction  in  penman- 
ship. 

This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  and  experimental  drills 
that  shall  make  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
following  points :  OflSces  of  the  various  sets  of  writing 
muscles,  what  impedes  and  what  facilitates  rapid, 
accurate  execution,  the  effects  of  various  sitting 
postures,  or  degrees  of  muscular  tension,  upon  mus- 
cular elasticity  or  fluency  of  action,  the  relation  of 
thought  and  will  power  to  motion,  and  of  motion  to 
the  visible  results,  which  mental  conditions  impede, 
and  which  facilitate  execution,  which  auiet  and 
which  agitate  the  nerves;  what  moods  induce  slug- 
gish, feeble,  and  imcertain  action,  and  which  stim- 


Claire  Heiiot  and  Her  Favorite  Pupil. 

From  "Behind  the  Scenes  with  Wild  Animals/'  published  by 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


ulate  strong,  rapid,  and  precise  movements;  the 
effects  of  slow,  halting,  and  of  rapid,  sweeping  move- 
ments upon  quality  of  line;  how  results  are  effected 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  forethought,  preplan- 
ning, and  fearless  freedom,  ete.,  ete. 

To  Know  How  is  One  Half. 

It  frequently  happens  that  much  valuable  time  is. 
literally  thrown  away  at  the  outset  of  a  student's 
career  simply  because  the  instructor  has  n^lected  to 
make  plain  to  him  just  what  are  the  oflSces  or  func- 
tions of  the  various  sets  of  writing  muscles  together 
with  the  conditions  under  which  their  action  can  best 
be  brought  under  control.  That  practice  Defects  is 
only  conditionally  true.  The  author  of  that  much 
used  phrase  "Practice  makes  perfect"  should  have 
written  it  with  five  words  instead  of  three,  thus: 
Only  intelligent  practice  insures  perfection. 

Before  we  can  intelligently  point  out  the  functions 
of  the  various  sets  of  muscles  employed  in  the  act  of 
writing,  there  must  necessarily  be,  between  the 
writer  and  his  readers,  a  perfect  understanding  as  to 
the  exact  character  of  tne  movements  under  con- 
sideration. I  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  discussion 
of  that  movement  so  universally  taught  in  business 
colleges,  and  in  the  granmiar  grades  of  those  public 
schools  where  supervisors  of  penmanship  are  em- 
ployed. I  refer  to  what  is  too  commonly  known  as 
'  Muscular  "*movement  which,  in  practice,  is  really 
a  combination  of  the  Finger  and  the  Rest-arm  move- 
ments. Altho  in  teaching,  after  the  first  few  lessons 
spent  in  its  analytical  study,  we  generally  simply 
refer  to  it  as  the  arm  movement. 

The  better  the  pupil  is  informed  as  to  these  func- 
tions of  the  various  sets  of  muscles,  the  more  intelli- 
gent, hence  the  more  fruitful,  will  be  his  efforts.  The 
supervisor  who  fails  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
importance  of  this  fact  and  to  bring  his  teachers  to  a 
full  realization  of  the  same,  will  find  the  teaching  of 
movement  to  be  decidedly  up  hill  work. 

This  statement  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
regular  teacher  in  the  public  school,  or  to  the  pen- 
manship instructor  in  the  business  collie  who 
neglects  at  the  very  outset  to  place  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  pupil  the  facts  as  to  the  parts  played 
by  each  set  of  muscles  when  employed  in  the  act  of 
writing,  together  with  what  mental,  muscular,  or 
material  conditions  affect  that  action,  and  how. 
The  writer  has  found  no  device  which  so  quickly 
brings  within  the  understanding  of  the  beginner, 
these  facts  and  conditions,  as  do  the  experimental 
drills,  in  the  course  of  which  each  student  writes  the 
same  exercise  under  different  conditions  as  to  body, 
arm,  or  hand  postures,  mental  conditions,  muscular 
tensions,  pressures  at  arm  rest,  rates  of  speed,  ete.; 

♦A  "muscular  movement"  is  a  movement,  or  action  of  any 
set  of  muscles,  whether  they  belong  to  human,  brute,  bird, 
insect,  or  reptile.  It  is  purely  a  general  term,  hence  can  not 
properly  be  employed  to  designate  a  specific  action,  such  as 
a  head  movement,  a  wing  movement,  a  hand  movement,  a 
foot  movement,  a  finger  movement,  or  an  arm  movement.  If 
when  writing  you  move  the  arm,  that  may  properly  be  termed 
an  arm  movement,  whether  the  arm  is  suspended  above  the 
desk  or  the  forearm  rests  thereon.  If,  however,  you  wish 
the  name  to  convey  to  the  student's  mind  an  intel^gent  con- 
ception as  to  the  exact  nature  and  character  of  that  motion, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  prefix  the  quali- 
fying term  rest,  or  suspend,  thus:  Rest-arm  movement  or 
suspended-arm  movement. 
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etc.  Daring  these  experiments  the  pupil  carefully 
notes  how  differently  each  condition  affects  the 
character  of  his  work. 

^Movement^DcTiiied.         r  ' 

iWhen  "used  iin  ^connection  with  penmanship  the 
term  movement  means  controlled  motion.  Accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation  one  may  employ^an  abund- 
ance 01  motion  yet  possess  very  little  available  move- 
ment. Motion  may  even  embody  both  the  elements 
of  freedom,  ease,  and  speed,  yet  not  until  tliat  motion 
acts  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  will,  may  it 
properly  be  termed  good  movement. 

Four  distinct  movements  are  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  juvenile,  amateur,  and  prof essional  writing, 
viz.:  Finger  movement,  rest-arm  movement,  com- 
bined movement,  and  suspended-arm  movement. 
The  first  named  is  almost  universally  used  by  yoimg 
children  in  all  written  work.  The  second  and  third 
are  used  by  older  pupils,  business  college  students, 
and  professional  penman  in  ordinary  -'business" 
Gike)  penmanship.  The  last  used  is  by  some  for 
large  capitals  in  certain  classes  of  ornate  writing,  and 
t  the  blackboard. 

The  finger  movement  consists  of  a  pure  flexing 
action  of  the  thumb,  the  index  and  the  middle  fingers 
while  forming  letters. 

The  rest-arm  movement  consists  of  forward  and 
backward  and  rotary  vibrations  of  the  entire  arm,  in 
running  combination  with  lateral  fore-arm  sweeps. 
Unless  these  movements  attain  a  speed  that  consti- 
tutes a  vibration  rather  than  a  series  of  separate 
motions  they  can  not  be  said  to  constitute  a  useful 
writing  movement. 

The  combined  movement  is  that  which  unites  or 
blends  the  two  simple  movements,  the  finger  and  the 
rest-arm.  The  proportion  of  each  that  enters  into 
the  mixture  necessarily  varies  with  the  individual, 
but  will  probably  average  for  short  letters,  four- 
fifths  arm  vibration  and  one-fifth  finger  action,  for 
extended  letters  one-third  arm  vibration  and  two- 
thirds  finger  reach,  while  for  capitals  the  proportion 
would  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  letter,  the 
arm  motion,  however,  predominating. 

When  writing  with  the  pen  the  only  difference 
between  the  suspended-arm  and  the  rest-arm  move- 
ments is  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  fore-arm 
is  suspended  above  the  table,  the  shoulder  instead 
(tf  the  arm  rest  serving  as  the  center  of  motion. 

Officu  of  the  Various  ScU  of  Writing  Muscle. 

Four  distinct  sets  of  muscles  are  ^nployed  when 
writing  with  a  pure  rest-arm  movement;  they  are 
those  of  the  shoulder,  upper-arm,  fore-arm  and 
&iga:s.  Those  of  the  shoulder  and  upper-arm  sup- 
ply both  the  propelling  force  and  the  snaping  action, 
absolutely  no  action  of  the  fingers  being  permitted. 
In  this  case,  the  office  of  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers  is  simply  to  keep  the  pen  in  proper  position, 
while  that  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  to  act  as  a  sliding 
gauge,  or  steadying  rest  for  the  hand,  to  regulate  the 
pressure  at  the  point  ot  the  pen.  When  employing 
rest-arm  movement,  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are 
semi-passive.  They  simply  rest  upon  the  desk  to 
steady  the  action  of  the  arm,  forming  a  flexible  pivot 
or  fulcrum  upon  which  the  arm  vibrates.  They 
take  absolutely  no  direct  part  in  the  shaping  of  let- 
ters except  as  their  tension  restrains  or  liberates  the 
vibratory*  action  of  the  arm,  or  as  they  are  forced  to 
move  by  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder. 
They  serve  as  a  sort  of  regulator,  or  equalizing  force, 
the  degree  of  their  tension  and  pliability  determin- 
ing ,largely,  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  execu- 
tion. 

The  pure  rest-arm  movement  is  rarely  used  except 
when  drilling  upon  the  technique,  such  as  the  spiral 
and  straight  line  repetition  exercises.    Altho  a  few 


still^claim  to  use  and  teach  a  pure  arm  movement 
for  the  formation^of  Jetters,  what  th^  really  do  use 
is  a  combined^action  of^the.arm  and  nngers  as  every 
intelligent  thmkinfi;  instructor  knows.  It  is  re- 
quired by  most  tesai&rsfif  penmanship,  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  combined  movement.  If  a  pupil  does 
stiffen  his.fingers  and  use  a  pure  rest-arm  action  the 
teacher  steps  to  his  dbow  and  very  quietly  instructs 
him  to  let  the  fingers  be  loose  enough  to  help  a  little 
in.the  long  reaches. 

Jin  the  combined  movement  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  upper-arm,  lower-arm,  and  fingers  perform 
the  same  fimctions  as  in  tlie  rest-arm.  Those  of  the 
fore-arm  and  fingers,  however,  have  the  added  duty 
of  flexing  the  fingers  when  their  articulative  action 
is  applied  to  the  taping  of  the  turn  joinings,  reach- 
ing for  the  extended  letters,  etc.  In  this  last  named 
ingredient  the  specific  office  of  the  thumb  is  to  keep 
the  holder  in  position,  that  of  the  forefinger  to  pull 
the  holder  backward,  and  to  give  nicety  of  finish  and 
shape  to  tiie  backward  motions,  and  that  of  the  second 
to  push  the  pen  forward  and  to  assisting  in  the 
shying  of  the  connective  strokes — up  strokes. 

The  importance  of  this  function  of  the  second 
finger  will  be  realized  if  you  place  the  end  of  it  on  top 
of  the  holder  instead  of  underneath  or  back  of  it,  thus 
compelling  the  clumsiest  member  of  the  five,  the 
thumb,  to  ^ape  the  forward  motions;  to  note  the 
difference  in  their  shaping  powers  just  lay  down  the 
pen,  and  try  to  write,  first  with  thumb,  then  with  the 
second  finger,  as  if  they  were  pencils,  using  only  pure 
thumb,  and  pure  second  finger  movement. 

*  It  is  a  very  popular  delusion  that  the  vibratory  action  of 
the  right  arm  as  employed  in  both  the  rest-arm  and  combined 
movements,  causes  a  flexing  or  stretching  of  the  muscles  of 
the  forearm  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  desk  or  table.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  the  cuticle  or  skin  covering 
which  envelops  this  muscular  cushion  that  is  stretched,  and 
not  the  muscles  themselves. 


The  Ideal  High  School. 

The  high  school  that  will  do  the  work  of  a  secon- 
dary  school  and  will  not  connive  at  overloading  or 
underestimating  the  lower  fl;rades. 

It  is  hoped  that  somebodfy  may  live  to  read  its 
emancipation  proclamation  and  see  it  freed  from 
dictation  from  above,  as  to  its  course  of  study. 

It  will  devote  itself  to  introducing  its  student  bodv 
to  the  sources  of  information  and  culture,  and  will 
inspire  the  elect  to  continue  their  work  in  tiie  col- 
lege. Above  all,  it  will  help  those  who  cannot  ento* 
more  advanced  schools  to  do  well  the  work  to  which 
they  may  set  their  hands  and  develop  a  determina- 
tion to  continue,  by  themselves,  tneir  scholastic 
training. 

— W.  W.  Stetson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Stai 
of  Maine. 
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Remarks  on  Secondary    Schools. — Secondary    Schools  in 

Germany. 

By  C.  F.  Kayser,  New  York  City  Normal  College. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Section  of  Mathematics  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  ana  Maryland.— Slightly  abridged] 


In  presenting  to  you  my  observations  concerning 
secondary  education  in  Germany,  I  do  not  desire  to 
be  imderstood  as  looking  upon  peculiarities  of  German 
methods,  or  their  difference  from  our  own  as  being 
necessarily  superior  to  our  own,  or  that  I  should 
reconmiend  and  advocate  their  complete  adoption 
in  our  American  schools.  It  is  always  profitable 
to  study  the  development  of  other  peoples  and  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  and  means  by  which  they 
attain  desired  results,  but  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  what  is  advantageous  and  useful  to 
others,  must  necessarily  have  the  same  effect  with 
us.  The  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  increased  by 
simply  engrafting  upon  its  stem  and  branches  shoots 
of  foreign  manners  and  methods  of  work.  Growth 
and  strength  are  derived  only  from  the  develop- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  germs  that  lie  within. 

Incidentally,  let  us  remember  that  the  Germans 
are  far  from  believing  that  they  have  discovered 
and  possess  the  only  true  and  patent  way  for  curing 
all  the  ills,  shortcomings,  and  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind. In  no  country,  I  believe,  is  there  more 
xmrest,  or  has  there,  up  to  within  few  years,  been  more 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  type  of  secondary 
school,  as  to  the  importance  and  proper  valuation 
of  individual  studies  and  particular  courses,  or  even 
as  to  the  aims  and  best  methods  of  attaining  them. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  feud  that  continued  for 
almost  a  half  century  between  the  Humanistic 
Gynmasium  and  the  Realgjminasium,  and  more 
recently  also,  the  Oberrealschule,  and  which  was 
settled  only  four  years  ago  by  granting,  with  very 
slight  restrictions,  to  each  kind  of  these  schools  the 
privilege  of  preparation  for  the  university,  i,  e.,  for 
all  professional  and  higher  State  positions.  By  this 
solution  time-honored  classicism  received  a  most 
serious  blow  and  set-back  in  Germany.  Then 
again,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  there  has 
been  raging  a  very  acrid  debate  in  the  camp  of 
modem  language  teachers,  not  only  as  to  the  true 
import  and  aim  of  modem  languages  in  the  school 
curriculum,  but  especially  as  to  the  best  teaching 
method.  The  same  is  tme  with  regard  to  the  study 
of  science.  The  advocates  of  the  laboratory  meth- 
ods have  gained  considerable  concessions  from 
those  who  favor  purely  descriptive  and  demonstra- 
tive methods.  Then  there  is  the  division  regarding 
the  desirability  of  the  so-called  unit-school.  Many 
of  the  foremost  thinkers  and  pedagogic  leaders  are 
arguing  for  a  gymnasium  constructed  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  our  American  schools.  In  fact, 
experiments  in  this  direction  are  being  conducted 
by  a  number  of  cities  in  the  so-called  Reform- 
gymnasia.  In  these  schools  the  first  three  or  four 
years  form  a  common  understmcture  for  the  sub- 
sequent ramifications  or  special  schools.  A  pupil 
entering  one  of  these  Gymnasia  need  no  longer 
decide  upon  his  life's  work  when  he  is  nine  years  old, 
but  may  postpone  this  decision  almost  as  late  as  his 
American  cousin. 

Then  again,  to  be  entirely  accurate,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  Germany  has  in  reality  no 
single  type  of  secondary  schools;  it  has  as  many 
Idnds  of  such  schools  as  it  has  states,  each  state 
being  autonomous  in  school  matters  and  having 
its  own  school  system.  We  cannot  really  speak  of 
the  Grerman  Gymnasium,  with  its  aims  and  methods, 
as  a  fixed  type.  Yet  the  differences  between  them 
are^ot  fundamental,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  degree 


of  similiarity  and  uniformity  to  permit  us  to  speak 
of  any  of  these  varieties  of  sdiools  in  the  singular. 
TTiat  this  similarity  is  recognized  in  Germany  is  most 
forcefully  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  certificate 
of  maturity,  no  matter  where  earned,  is  honored  by 
every  imiversity  of  the  Empire  and,  for  all  I  know, 
in  the  whole  world.  There  is  a  general  trust  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  wherever  it  is  done. 

If  it  is  tme,  as  Professor  Munsterberg  and  manv 
American  educators  aver,  that  the  German  youth 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when,  under  quite  normal 
conditions,  he  is  graduated  from  the  Gymnasium, 
is  at  least  two  years  ahead  of  his  American  cousin 
in  points  of  knowledge  and  mental  development, 
there  must,  of  course,  exist  some  adequate  cause 
for  this  discrepancy.  There  are  many  who,  tho 
admitting  the  deficiency  in  p<)sitiveness  and  extent 
of  knowledge,  will  not  admit  that  the  sum  total 
of  the  equipment  of  our  boy  shows  any  deficit  when 
compare!  with  the  European,  especially  the  German 
boy.  The  cause  for  this  contended  discrepancy 
does  not,  in  my  judgment,  lie  in  the  physical  condi- 
tions surrounding  tne  American  boy;  on  the  con- 
trary, these  seem  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  rather 
more  favorable.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  average 
^erican  boy  is  mentally  less  alert  and  cspahle 
than  the  average  German  boy.  German  visitors 
and  observers  are  rather  more  often  impressed  by 
his  vivacity  and  intellectual  alertness,  than  by  any 
sign  of  sluggishness.  What,  then,  or  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  conditions  as  they  are  with  us?  Is  it 
we,  the  school  teachers,  and  our  methods?  In 
order  to  handle  the  question  intelligently  and  to 
arrive  at  positive  and  incontrovertible  conclusions, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  situation.  I  must  content 
myself  with  directing  your  attention  to  two  or  three 
of  the  most  glarine  differences,  leaving  out  the 
imponderables  which  may  after  all  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  differences  that  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  then  to  let  you  draw  your  own  inferences. 

One  great  difference  may  be  found  in  the  stmcture 
of  the  German  school  system.  The  latter  is  not 
continuous;  it  is  not  a  pyramid  with  eight  years  of 
elementary  teaching  as  its  base,  four  years  of  second- 
ary work  in  the  middle,  and  four  years  of  collie  or 
university  training  leading  up  to  the  apex.*  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  with  these  three  years 
as  base,  a  new  pyramid  is  being  started  with  pupils 
leaving  the  elementary  school,  and  in  nine  naore 
years  it  is  reared  up  to  a  frustum  of  such  height 
as  to  allow  any  professional  university  course  to 
bring  it  up  to  its  apex  or  to  complete  it.  What  are 
generally  called  secondary  or  academic  subjects  are 
then  begun  in  Germany  with  the  ninth  year  and 
continued  for  nine  years,  and  the  imiversity  work 
is  altogether  of  a  professional  nature.  Of  course, 
many  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  when  they 
reach  the  compulsory  age  limit  of  fourteen  years, 
or  at  the  time  when  they  would  have  completed  the 
elementary  school  had  they  remained  there.  As  to 
whether  these  pupils  are  as  well  prepared  for  their 
life's  work  as  those  who  completed  the  common 
Volkschule,  is  a  much  debated  point,  and  those  who 
deny  the  assertion  appear  to  be  in  the  majority.  I 
mention  this  as  the  nrat  difference,  not  only  to  pomt 
out  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  German  school 

♦  The  elementary  school  in  Germany  is  a  shorter  pyramid 
all  by  itself,  comprising  a  course  of  eight  years.  ^_..     _ 
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syBtem  and  the  many  perplexities  ensuing  therefrom 
for  children  who  must  decide  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  fourteen  whether  or  not  to  pursue  higher 
work,  but  especially  because  much  of  what  I  may 
have  to  say  in  the  course  of  my  remarls  will  be 
properly  adjudged  only  when  we  keep  in  mind 
that  secondary  instruction  in  Germany  really  ex- 
tends over  nine  years. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  chiefest  difference  in  the 
schools  of  the  two  countries,  is  characterized  by  the 
name  given  to  the  daily  school  period.  In  Germany 
the  period  is  called  -'Unterrichtsstunde,"  -'instruc- 
tion period."  In  England  and  America  "recitation 
period."  Strictly  interpreted,  this  would  mean  that 
m  Germany  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  understood 
to  be  instruction  or  teaching,  while  with  us  the 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  hearing  the  lesson.  His- 
torically considered,  the  two  words,  "recitation" 
and  "lesson  hearing"  imdoubtedly  describe  the 
original  function  of  the  American  teacher  and 
point  back  to  the  monitorial  or  pupil  teacher  system, 
or  to  the  time  when  our  schools  were  practically 
singuli  institutions,  i.  c,  when  a  school,  with  one 
teacher,   had  almost  as  many  classes  as  it  had 

Eupils,  and  when  a  teacher  really  could  do  nothing 
ut  hear  the  lesson  of  the  one,  while  the  others 
prepared  then^.    But  that  time  is  past. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  teacher 
does  much  more  teaching  than  we  do  and  perhaps 
can  do.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  lower  grades, 
where  a  large  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  assisting 
and  directing  the  pupil  in  the  preparation  of  his 
lesson  for  the  coming  day.  No  teacher  would, 
for  instance,  think  of  setting  as  a  task  the  first 
chapter  of  Caesar  to  a  class  just  beginning  Caesar — 
anci,  not  to  forget,  this  would  be  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Latin  study,  with  nine  hours  a  week  for  the  three 
years  preceding— without  having  first  cleared  up 
the  chief  difficulties  both  of  vocabulary  and  con- 
struction, and  perhaps  even  giving  the  content. 
The  same  is  true  of  mathematics  and  other  studies. 
The  teacher  will  always  pick  out  the  pitfalls  and 
excOTtional  difficulties,  and  remove  the  stumbling 
blocks  which  might  discourage  and  unnerve  the  pupil 
in  his  onward  journey.  The  teacher  is  therefore 
a  much  more  potent  factor  than  the  book.  In  the 
study  of  history,  for  instance,  oral  presentation  is 
the  rule  to  the  very  highest  class,  and  the  book 
which  is  usually  nothing  but  a  meager  summary 
of  facts,  serves  the  pupil  only  as  a  reminder  and 
guide  in  his  home  preparation.  The  spoken  and 
living  word  of  the  teacher  is  the  core  and  center  of 
all  teaching.  The  same  is  true  in  the  study  of 
literatxu^.  The  teacher,  from  the  fulness  of  his 
own  knowledge,  presents  the  facts  to  suit  his  pur- 
poses and  his  pupils,  and  then  rrfers  to  the  para- 
graphs in  the  book  for  review  work. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  text-books  play  a  less 
important  part  in  German  schools  than  they  do 
with  us;  they  are  rarely  studied  from  cover  to 
cover.  There  being  no  uniform  entrance  examina- 
tions, as  we  have  them,  every  university  accepting 
the  graduation  certificate  of  a  gymnasium,  the 
individual  teachers  or  schools  have  the  widest 
latitude,  both  in  the  choice  and  the  order  of  topics, 
provided  they  cover  in  a  general  way  the  pensum 
prescribed  by  the  State.  I  am  sure  that  of  the 
ten  gymnasia  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  no  two  read, 
except  by  mere  chance,  the  same  books  or  chapters 
of  Caesar,  or  the  same  letter  of  Cicero,  or  the  same 
Greek  tragedies.  Two  programs  of  gymnasia  are 
lying  before  me  at  the  time  of  my  writing,  both 
belonging  to  two  entirely  diflferent  countries. 

German  text-books,  tho  to-day,  in  many  direc- 
tions, books  of  art,  are  rarely  voluminous  and 
usually  only  present  in  notes  and  commentaries 
what  the  teacher  cannot  as  well  supply  himself 
or  cannot  elicit  by  proper  questioning  from  the 


learner.  The  objections  raised  against  this  practice 
and  method  of  teaching  by  many  American  school- 
men I  Imow,  is  that  such  a  method  is  apt  to  coddle, 
to  foster  dependence,  and  to  emasculate  the  study; 
that  it  does  not  develop  self-reliance,  and  that  it 
is  pedagogically  objectionable  practice  to  help  a 
pupil  to  do  things  which  he  ought  to  do  for  himself, 
and  that  power  is  gained  only  by  ferreting  out 
things  alone.  The  caterpillar  must  break  the 
chrysalis  by  his  own  efforts,  if  he  wants  to  live  as  a 
butterfly. 

These  strictures  have  theb  force  and  point  to  a 
real  danger.  Such  a  method,  if  carried  too  far, 
certainly  does  not  make  for  strength  and  power. 
But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  teacher  will  do  all  the  work  for  the  pupil; 
what  is  theoretically  aimed  at,  but  perhaps  in 
practice  not  always  done,  is  to  direct  and  guide  the 
pupil,  to  make  his  work  attainable  and  pleasurable, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  to  lighten  his  burden  of 
home  work.  It  also  makes  it  possible  for  the 
German  teacher  to  insist  upon  certain  definite 
home  preparation,  and  he  gets  it.  What  else  this 
system  accomplishes  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  facts.  The  Gymnasium,  from  whose 
program  I  quote,  numbered  in  July,  1905,  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  1904-5,  240  pupils,  of  whom 
in  the  nine  grades  only  twelve  failed  of  promotion, 
viz.:  3  of  39  in  L,  1  of  36  in  II.,  1  of  28  in  III.,  4 
of  37  in  IV.,  1  of  26  in  V.,  1  of  24  in  VI.,  none  in 
VII.  and  VIII.,  and  1  of  16  in  IX. 

Another  peculiarity,  closely  akin  to  the  method 
described  above,  is  the  apparent  slowness  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  consequent  thoroness  with  which 
the  work  can  be  done.  Let  me  illustrate  by  again 
referring  to  the  program  of  the  Gymnasium  already 
mentioned.  These  programs,  by  the  way,  are  not 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  outlining  the 
work  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
but  they  are  issued  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  show 
what  has  actually  been  done. 

Latin. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  choose  Latin  as  the^ 
subject  most  widely  studied  in  the  secondary^ 
schools  of  this  country  and  as  the  one  which,  oiik:^ 
accoimt  of  its  pretty  uniform  treatment,  furnishes  a^ 
good  basis  for  comparison. 

The  pensum  of  tne  first  year,  with  nine  hours  per*g 
week,  IS  as  follows:  Regular  forms  only,  readins^ 
of  very  simple  stories,  fables,  etc.,  much  transIatioK:i« 
of  illustrative  sentences  from  German  into  Latiirrra 
one  weekly  test  in  writing. 

Second  year,  nine  hours,  all  forms  with  essenti^::^ 
rules  of  syntax;  reading  and  prose  composition  air^^ 
test  as  in  first  year. 

Third  year,   eight  hours,  syntax  of  cases  a:x3(/ 
agreement,    five   arranged   biographies   of   Nepc^u; 
selections  from  the  fables  of  Phaedrus;  one  test. 

Fourth  year,  eight  hours,  review  and  additiona/ 
rules  of  use  of  cases.    Caesar,  Book  I.,  Book  IV., 
chapters    1-19.    Book    VI.,    chapters    9-29;    one 
written  test. 

Fifth  year,  eight  hours,  syntax  completed,  pro- 
sody, and  grammar  review;  one  test;  Caesar, 
Book  II.,  Book  IV.,  chapter  20  to  end.  Books  V. 
and  VII.;  selections  from  Ovid. 

Sixth  year,  eight  hours,  Livy  Book  XXL,  Cicet), 
Lex  Manilia,  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  I.  and  b^inning 
of  Book  II.;  review  of  grammar;  one  test. 

Seventh  year,  Livy,  Books  XXII.  and  XXIII. ; 
parts  of  Books  XXIV.  and  XXX.;  Sallust,  Catiline; 
Cicero  first  three  orations  against  Catiline;  Vergil> 
completion  of  Book  IL,  Books  IV.  and  VI.  in  parts; 
one  test. 

Eighth  and  ninth  years,  six  hours,  Cicero's  letters 
of  the  years  49  to  43.  Tacitus,  Germania,  first 
half;  selections  of  Annals,  Books  I.  and  VI.    H(W^ 
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ace's  Epodes  and  Satires;  selections  of  Carmina. 
I.  and  IL 

History. 

To  iUustrate  by  anoth^  subject,  let  us  choose 
history. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  history  is 
not  taught  as  a  separate  study.  It  is  joined  with 
the  study  of  the  vernacular  and  consists  in  mal 
pres^itations  of  ancient  and  German  folklore  and 
mythology. 

In  the  fourth  year,  two  hours,  Greek  and  RcHnan 
history  in  mere  outline,  largely  biographical. 

Fifth  year,  two  hours,  salient  points  of  German 
history  to  the  year  1648. 

Sxadh  year,  two  hours,  German  and  modem  his- 
tory to  1900. 

Seventh  year,  three  hours,  Greek  and  Roman 
history  in  full,  constitutional. 

Eighth  and  ninth  years,  three  hours,  German 
modem  history. 

Mathematics. 

Let  me  also  present  to  you  the  course  in  the 
mathematics  of  the  same  gyprmasium: 

First  year,  four  hours,  indenominate  and  de- 
nominate numbers. 

Second  year,  four  hours,  common  fractions, 
decimals,  simple  rule  of  three. 

Third  year,  three  hours,  continuation  of  second 
year. 

Fourth  year,  three  hours:  Algebra,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division;  geometry, 
plane  figures  with  congruence,  triangles,  and  prop- 
erties of  circle. 

Fifth  year,  four  hours:  Algebra,  involution  and 
evolution,  proportion,  and  equations  of  first  degrees 
with  one  unknown  quantity.  Geometry:  Equality 
and  similarity. 

Sixth  year,  four  hours:  radicals,  equation  of  first 
degree  with  several  unknown  quantities,  equation 
of  second  d^ree  with  one  unknown  quantity. 
Geometry:  The  circle,  harmonious  division,  centers 
of  similitude;  radical  axis,  poles  and  polars. 

Seventh  year,  four  hours;  Logarithms,  arithmetic, 
and  geometric  series;  compound  interest,  plane 
figures. 

Eighth  and  ninth  years,  four  hours,  theory  of  com- 
plex numbers;  binomial  theorem.  Combination 
permutations,  etc. 

Besides,  students  of  the  three  highest  classes  have 
the  option  of  taking  two  hours  a  week  a  course  in 
descnptive  geometry.  In  the  seventh  year  it  com- 
prises construction  of  triangles  and  quadrangles, 
of  the  circle  with  its  tangential  problems  of  regular 
polygons,  of  ellipses,  ovals,  spirals;  vertical  and 
horizontal  projections  of  prisms,  projections  on  lines 
and  planes.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  years:  Intro- 
duction into  the  theory  of  shadows  and  perspective. 
Ck)nic  sections  and  analytical  geometry,  which  in 
my  days  also  formed  a  part  of  the  course,  are  now 
taught  in  the  Realgynmasium  only. 

Festina   Lentc 

Considering  the  niunber  of  years  and  the  weekly 
time  given  to  these  subjects,  I  have  at  times  thought 
that  the  Germans  were  doing  very  little.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  rush  matters  and  are 
in  no  great  hurry.  There  is  no  hothouse  process, 
and  yet  by  the  time  the  boy  is  eighteen  vears  old, 
he  seems  to  have  covered  not  only  the  elementary 
or  the  grammar  school  tasks,  but  also  enough  of 
the  academic  subjects  to  entitle  him  to  take  up  his 
higher  special  work  or  his  Fachstudium  at  the 
university;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  time  to 
cover  it  pretty  thoroly,  and  he  is  therefore  in  actual 
possession  of  much  accurate  knowledge  which 
can't  help  but  give  him  a  great  advantage  in  what- 
ever he  thereafter  undertakes. 


Comparisons. 

P^  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  compare  these  long:  and 
slowly  proceeding  courses  with  our  own  and  toshow 
how  much  more  in  proportion  we  undertake  to  do 
in  the  four  years  of  our  secondary  instructioii. 
However,  this  is  not  necessary,  as  we  all  know  oiir 
own  curricula.  Of  course,  we  can  do  much  more 
than  can  be  done  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
Gymnasium,  as  our  pupils  are  old^  and  maturer 
when  they  undertake  tne  work,  but  our  German 
fri^ids  charge  us  with  attempting  to  do  too  much 
and  claim  that  imder  the  hurry  the  quality  of  our 
work  is  made  to  suffer.  Whether  this  opinion  is 
correct  is  not  my  object  to  prove.  But  permit  me 
to  quote  a  few  words  from  one  of  our  visitors,  Prof. 
Aug.  Hoefer,  of  Frankfort,  who  two  years  ago  spent 
four  full  months  in  daily  visits  to  our  schools,  from 
the  university  down  to  the  elementary  schools,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South,  and  who 
certainly  has  many  things  to  say  in  our  favor  and 
is  always  full  of  kindlmess  and  sympathv  even 
where  he  feels  he  must  criticise  us.  In  speaking  of 
our  haste,  he  says: 

Here  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the 
American  school  system,  viz:  superficiality.  The  educa- 
tional torrent  which  rushes  down  over  the  American  youth 
apparently  covers  a  much  wider  field  than  with  us,  but  it  is 
not  very  deep.  The  results  in  positive  knowledge  are  scant, 
and  any  one  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  thoroly  with 
American  schools  must  not  look  for  information  in  their 
courses  of  study,  for  in  America,  too,  the  paper  offers  no  re* 
sistance  to  printer'^  ink,  perhaps  even  less  than  elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  he  says: 

With  few  exceptions  the  results  in  modem  language  teach- 
ing show  a  monstrous  insec\irity  of  gramnuCr.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  hastiness  with  which  the  elements  are  disposed  of, 
and  with  which  they  rush  forward  to  the  more  pretentious 
reading  of  connected  discourse.  Thus,  in  German,  "Tell' 
is  read  in  many  places  in  the  second  year,  but  in  the  pitiful 
and  laborious  effort  of  translating  word  for  word  the  moat 
elementary  understanding  of  the  poem  is  excluded.  The 
reading  of  the  drama  is  nothing  but  the  threadbare  dpak 
thrown  around  the  lifeless  skeleton  of  grammatical  drill. 
The  same  is  true,  he  continues,  perhaps  even  in  a  higher  de- 
gree of  the  classical  languages.  The  extent  of  this  ftu^ 
reaching  inaccuracy  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  in 
forms  was  illustrated  by  the  exercises  exhibited  in  over- 
whelming  numbers  in  St.  Louis. 

He  gives  a  large  number  of  illustrations  and  adds 
that  these  samples  were  certainly  illustrative  of  the 
average  work,  as  most  cities  made  their  selections. 

In  another  brochure  accompanying  the  year's 
program  of  his  institution,  where  he  speaks  of  tiie 
same  point  and  of  our  inordinately  high  demands, 
as  illustrated  by  exhibits  at  St.  Louis,  he  says: 

Why  ask  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  origiaal 
compositions  in  French  on  Moliere,  which  in  form  and  con- 
tent were  equally  poor,  or  why  suggest  in  the  fourth  year 
the  reading  of  "Le  Cid,"  "Horace,"  "Fables  of  Lafontaine," 
"Andromdque,  "Athalie,"  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme," 
"Les  Pr^ieuses  Ridicules,"  selections  from  Victor  Hugo 
and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  or  give  in  the  third  year  English 
compositions  such  as:  The  Fourteenth  Century,  a  period 
of  moral  decay,  as  illustrated  by  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  or  in  the  fourth  year  demand  a  metric  dramatization 
of  the  "First  Book  of  the  Iliad,"  etc.  The  most  incredible, 
however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  furnished  by  a  high  school 
which,  as  a  result  of  a  two  years'  course  in  music,  with  one 
lesson  a  week,  exhibited  a  large  volume  of  original  com- 
positions of  pupils,  containng  nocturnes,  reveries,  school 
songs,  and  fantasies. 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  we  might  possttdy 
accomplish  more  by  doing  less,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  Germany,  which  has  much  to  learn  from 
America,and  cangetfrom  her  many  valuable  hints  and 
suggestionsfor  itsschods,wouldnever  adopt  her  haste. 
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Another  difference;  or  peculiarity,   of  German 
aools,  is  that  they  lay  more  stress  upon  acquisition 
knowledge  by  ear,  or  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  oral 
:cretion,  and  therefore  place  less  emphasis  upon 
lings  that  can  be  r^ily  examined  on  paper. 
Yomotions  are  never,  and  even  graduations  are  only 
n  part,  made  dependent  on  written  examination. 
X  course,  written  exercises,  a  sort  of  test,  are  of 
weekly  occurrence  and  enter  vitally  in  estimate  of 
the  pupil,  but  the  periodic  return  of  examination 
time  is  not  known,  and  there  is  therefore  no  great 
danger  that  teachers  and  pupils  will  cram  up  for 
laminations.    This  fact,  I  think,  gives  to  instruc- 
tion in  German  schools  a  certain  appearance  of 
repose.    The  years  seem  longer,  and  there  is  a 
ca-tain  otiumcum  dignitate  prevailing  in  the  school- 
room.   I  might  also  add  that  inasmuch  as  exami- 
nations, whenever  they  are  given,  are  always  an 
internal  affair  of  the  school  and  only  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  state  authorities,  this  circumstance 
mayperhapsalsolargelycontributetothisappearance. 
Concentric  Circles. 

The  last  point  of  difference  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  which  is  also  the  most  difficult 
point  to  present,  is  the  method  on  which  the  pro- 
grams or  schedules  of  work  are  made  out.  Owing 
to  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  partial  fusion 
of  elementary  and  secondary  curricula,  much  of 
the  work  can  be  distributed  in  concentric  circles  over 
a  number  of  years  and  the  same  work  may  be  treated 
twice  and  even  of tener,  but  every  time  from  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint  and  one  adapted  to  the  mental  status 
of  the  pupils.  Rarely  is  a  subject  finished  in  one 
year,  and  pedagogic  considerations  may  therefore 
be  allowed  to  determine  its  treatment  at  the  begin- 
ning in  preference  to  scientific  order  and  arrange- 
ment, lliis  is  easily  recognized  by  the  way  history 
is  taught.  It  begins  with  the  simple  narration  of 
stories  and  myths,  then  proceeds  to  men  and  events, 
or  to  biographies  and  actions,  and  only  in  the  upper 
grades  these  are  brought  into  their  proper  relation 
and  history  assumes  a  more  scientific  aspect. 

In  the  study  of  mathematics  we  find  the  same 
condition.  In  the  lower  grades,  geometry  is  taught 
alongside  of  arithmetic,  and  it  is  largely  experi- 
mental and  empirical,  or  a  sort  of  geometric  object 
teaching.  When  arithmetic  gives  way  to  algebra, 
the  two  go  again  hand  in  hand  and  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  years,  and  even  arith- 
metic of  a  higher  order  is  again  taken  up,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  program  which  I  analjrzed.  Thus  even 
in  this  study,  as  well  as  in  science,  where  systematic 
arrangement  and  treatment  are  perhaps  more 
essential  than  in  history,  literature,  or  languages, 
I  think  it  is  not  the  custom  to  complete  whole  chap- 
ters, but  more  difficult  portions  may  be  left  to  a 
time  when  the  students  are  better  able  to  grapple 
with  them. 

Foreign  languages  are  certainly  taught  concen- 
trically for  a  number  of  years  and  little  attempt  is 
made  to  present  them  sdong  the  line  of  scientific 
order.  But  this  is  not  all  that  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  spoke  of  the  difference  in  program  making. 
Co-Ordinatlon. 

There  is  still  another  phase,  perhaps  of  even 
greater  importance,  and  one  which  in  German  schools 
is  very  strongly  emphasized.  It  might  be  called 
co-ordination  in  program  making,  that  is,  the  attempt 
of  so  distributing  and  arranging  the  different  parts 
of  the  subjects  that  they  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
mutually  helpful,  or  that  they  will  turn  accident 
and  chaos  into  design  and  harmonious  order.  fVom 
what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  seen  that  we  can  not 
properly  speak  of  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
year  subjects,  certain  portions  of  one  and  the  same 
subject  or  scientific  chapter  may  be  taiight  in 
different  years.    Subjects  are  torn  apart,  as  it  were. 


However,  this  tearing  them  apart  is  not  done  for 
psychologicallreasons  only,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  pupil  only  such  things  as  he  at  the 
time  can  readily  understand,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  and  strengthening  the  work  in  oth^ 
branches,  al  breaking  the  monotony  and  sameness, 
and  of  establishing  a  certain  harmony  between  the 
different  tasks.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  Roman 
and  Greek  biography  form  the  burden  of  the  work 
in  history,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Latin 
department  will  read  the  biographies  of  Nepos,  and 
later  on,  when  Roman  and  Greek  institutions  form 
the  gravamen  of  history,  Cicero's  speeches,  or 
Sallust's  Catiline  may  be  taken  up  in  Latin,  and 
Herodotus  and  speeches  of  Lysias  or  DemosUienes 
may  be  read  in  Greek,  and  thus  these  subjects  will 
supplement  each  other.  Similar  attempts  of  co- 
ordmation  are  made  in  the  study  of  Gemian  history 
and  German  literature  and  in  other  disciplines. 
Besides  this,  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  over- 
emphasis of  one  and  the  same  phase  of  mental 
discipline,  as  might  for  instance  happen  by  reading 
in  the  same  class  at  one  and  the  same  time  dramas 
or  epics  in  three  different  languages.  This  balancing 
is,  of  course,  not  always  possible,  but  the  principle 
is  well  recognized  and  established  that  such  work 
ought  not  to  be  duplicated  or  triplicated,  especially 
when  the  chief  aim  is  only  to  acquaint  the  pupU 
with  the  particular  type,  and  not  to  give  him  extent 
of  knowledge. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  which  are  pursued 
in  the  German  schools,  particularly  in  the  gym- 
nasia, and  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  respcm- 
sible  for  the  product  turned  out  by  them.  To 
determine  to  what  extent  they  might  be  copied  by 
us  or  adapted  to  our  purposes,  is  anoHier  question 
and  was  not  a  part  of  my  task. 


s^^^y 


**Laudy  Claremont  stood  watching  when  he  bad  gone  from  sigf 
ra^^  279. 

From  "An  Express  of  76."    (Little,  Brown  A  Go.) 
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Academic  Interchange  with  Germany. 

By  Prof.  KuNO  FrancKe,  of  Harvard. 

[In  Tbi  Harvard  Monthly  for  December.] 
The  article  in  The  Harvard  MorUfdy  is  headed  "Is  the  Interchange  of  Professors  with  Germany  a  Success?' 


^Sl 


The  recent  criticism  in  the  American  press  of 
certain  utterances  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  made 
by  Professor  Burgess,  of  Columbia,  in  his  opening 
lecture  at  Berlin  University,  suggests  the  question 
whether  the  interchange  of  professors  between 
American  and  German  universities  has  thus  far 
proved  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  become:  an 
additional  means  of  mutual  understanding  and 
intellectual  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
Personally,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  deplore 
Professor  Burgesis's  utterances.  On  the  contrary, 
I  sympathize  with  his  attitude,  and  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  within  the  scope  of  this  inter-academic 
agreement  that  the  representatives  of  the  different 
imiversities  should  fearlessly  and  without  reserve 
express  their  personal  convictions  and  principles. 
For,  after  all,  a  most  important  part  of  this  whole 
interchange  consists  in  this:  that  the  students  of 
the  two  countries  are  brought  thereby  face  to  face 
with  striking,  well-roimded,  powerful  scientific 
personalities,  with  public  characters — so  to  speak — 
of  another  nationality. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  undoubted 
irritation  produced  by  Professor  Burgess's  attack 
of  tiie  Monroe  Doctrine  points  to  an  element  of 
danger  in  this  international  exchange,  the  danger 
<A  its  being  dragged  into  political  controversies 
and  thereby  giving  rise  to  political  animosities. 
Nothing  could  be  f xirther  removed  from  the  motives 
imderlving  this  academic  undertaking,  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  to  its  success.  It  cannot 
be  stated  too  emphatically  that  this  undertaking 
has  nothing  to  do  with  party  motives,  with  so-called 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  with  anything  fitted 
to  arouse  rather  than  to  soothe  popular  passions 
and  prejudices.  It  is  an  interchange  of  scholars, 
not  dL  politicians;  it  is  to  set  before  the  student 
world  CH  the  two  countries,  embodied  in  typical 
personalities,  the  abiding  traits  of  national  temper 
and  national  ideals;  it  is  to  introduce  the  emissary 
of  each  of  the  two  countries  into  the  methods  of 
study  and  the  daily  work  of  the  students  of  the 
other  country;  and  it  will  thus,  we  hope,  lead  to  a 
still  de^)er,  because  more  personal,  and  to  a  still 
more  widely  spread  conviction,  than  exists  even 
now,  qS,  the  fundamental  affinity  between  German 
and  American  scholarship. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  these  directions  than 
reviewing  briefly  the  activities  of  two  of  these 
national  emissaries:  Professor  Peabody's  activity 
at  Berlin  and  Professor  Kiihnemann's  at  Harvard 
University.  The  tasks  of  these  two  men  bear  a 
similar  rdation  to  each  other,  as  the  highly  efficient 
work  pef ormed  here  last  year  by  Professor  Ostwald 
bears  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  Professor  Richards 
in  Berlin  during  the  coming  spring.  Being  of  a 
less  technical  character,  the  tasks  of  Professor 
Peabody  and  Professor  Kiihnemann  lend  themselves 
particularly  well  to  throwing  light  on  the  public 
significance  of  this  interfiational  exchange.  Both 
these  men  entered  upon  their  work  in  the  full 
consciousness  that  they  were  sent  abroad  as  in- 
terpreters of  national  ideals;  both,  by  lecturing  in 
their  own  native  tongue,  were  enabled  thus  to 
assert  to  its  full  their  own  individuality;  both 
adapted  themselves  with  remarkable  tact  and 
eagerness  to  the  life  and  the  work  of  the  university 
to  which  they  had  been  sent  as  visiting  members; 
both  have  shown  by  their  examples  in  what  way; 


and  in  what  way  only,  the  international  exchange  of 
professors  can  be  made  a  permanent  and  highly 
stimulating  part  of  university  life. 

Professor  Peabod/s  courses  given  last  winter  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  dealt  with  social  ethics 
in  general  and  with  American  social  problems  in 
particular.  That  this  subject  must  have  been  of 
unusual  interest  and  profit  to  his  German  hearers, 
is  clear  at  first  sight.  The  phenomenally  rapid 
growth  of  German  industries,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
traordinary ascendancy  of  the  Socialist  party  have 
made  labor  problems  perhaps  more  acute  in  Germany 
than  anywhere  else,  and  have  given  to  the  phrase 
''social  reform"  an  emphasis  and  urgency  such  as 
it  has  in  few  other  countries.  The  hundreds  of 
German  students,  then,  who  listened  to  Professor 
Peabody's  lectures,  must  have  been  intensely 
interested  to  hear  from  him  how  social  rdform  is 
undertaken  in  a  coimtry  where  the  initiative  in 
such  matters  does  not,  as  in  Germany,  come  from 
the  State,  but  from  voluntary  organizations  of 
individuals;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  quick- 
ening of  such  voluntary  activity  of  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  cause  of  social  reform  will  be  (to 
what  extent,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say),  one 
of  the  lasting  results  of  Professor  Peabody's  activity 
at  the  German  capital.  The  impression  which  he 
has  made  upon  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
minds  of  Germany  may  be  summed  up  in  a  passage 
from  a  letter  to  me  by  Dr.  Althoff,  the  director  of 
the  Prussian  universities:  "Our  only  regret  is  that 
we  cannot  keep  him  here  permanently." 

Professor  Kiihnemann,  this  year's  representative 
from  Germany  at  Harvard,  has  been  with  us  now 
for  two  months;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  this  brief  time  he  has  managed  to  become  a 
power  in  our  university  life.  He,  too,  is  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  has  a  national  mission.  He 
comes  to  us  as  an  interpreter  of  what  is  best  and 
finest  in  German  literature,  and  he  devotes  himself 
to  his  task  with  a  single-mindedness,  genuineness, 
and  ardor  which  makes  him  irresistible.  He  has 
taken  the  student  heart  by  storm.  His  eloquence 
is  of  a  kind  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  fine 
phrases,  but  springs  from  the  inner  vision,  and, 
therefore,  creates  visions  for  others.  He  has  made 
us  live,  as  no  other  orator  has  during  the  present 
generation,  with  the  great  masters  of  German 
thought  and  feeling;  and  he  is  a  personal  embodi- 
ment of  the  new  life  which  at  present  is  stirring 
Germany  in  every  domain  of  higher  activity.  His 
sojourn  at  Harvard  will  leave  us  with  the  same 
feelings  which  were  expressed  for  Professor  Peabody 
in  Berlin:  the  wish  that  we  might  have  him  here 
permanently. 

With  a  year's  record  of  two  such  visitors  as  these 
— men  who  have  contributed  to  the  institutions 
visited  by  them  what  could  not  have  been  had 
without  them — it  seems  no  overestimation  to 
pronounce  this  international  experiment  a  decided 
success.  We  of  Harvard  welcome  most  cordially 
the  fact  that  other  American  universities  have  ndw 
joined  us  in  this  cause,  and  we  trust  that  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  Columbia  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  proposed  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, will  prove  equally  profitable  in  the  advance- 
ment of  scholarship.  There  is  no  cause  more 
worthy  of  the  united,  disinterested  service  of  the 
foremost  American  imiversities  than  this. 
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John  Cotton  Dana,  so  widely  known  for  his  splendid  work 
at  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  added 
another  service  to  the  cause  of  libraries,  by  bringing  out  a 
very  practical  little  book  entitled  Notes  on  Bookbinoino 
FOR  Libraries.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Dana  states  that  is  it 
not  his  purpose  to  give  a  treatise  on  the  fine  art  of  book- 
binding, but  simply  to  furnish  sufficient  information  to 
enable  an  intelligent  person  by  careful  observation  and 
examination  to  determine  whether  his  books  are  being 
bound  in  the  most  durable  and  serviceable  manner.  To 
this  end  he  |^oes  thoroly  into  the  anatomv  of  the  book,  and 
its  construction;  the  variety  of  sewing  and  joints,  etc.,  which 
may  be  used,  with  notes  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  The  different  leathers  and  other  materials  are 
carefully  commented  upon  with  a  constant  regard  for  their 
wearing  qualities,  rather  than  the  elegance  of  their  appear- 
ance.    On  the  subject  of  repairing,  the  author  says: 

'*The  universal  rule  in  tnis  matter  is,  don't.  To  this 
there  are  exceptions;  but  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  books 
which  are  repaired  are  so  injured  by  the  process  itself,  or 
by  the  wear  they  receive  after  they  are  repaired,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  them  if  they  had  not  been  re- 

S aired  at  all,  but  sent  direct  to  the  binder."  (Library  Bureau, 
hicago.) 

Mary  Catherine' 'Crowley  has  selected  for  her  new  book. 
In  Treaty  with  Honor,  incidents  in  the  French-Canadian 
struggle  for  independence  in  1837-38.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
daring  and  adventure,  lightened  by  many  a  humorous  touch 
which  makes  the  story  delightful  and  human  in  its  interest. 
Niel  Adair,  by  birth  a  British  subject,  bv  education  a  Paris- 
ian, and  by  adoption  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  joins 
the  Canadian  patriots,  and  has  many  narrow  escapes  in  his 
service  of  this  little  remembered  "lost  cause."  Adair  is  a 
good  soldier  and  a  good  lover,  and  Jacauette  is  as  dainty 
and  delightful  a  heroine  as  one  coiUd  wisn.  The  reputation 
which  ifiss  Crowley  gained  by  her  earlier  works,  A  Daugh- 
ter OF  New  France,  The  Heroine  of  the  Strait,  and 
Love  Thrives  in  War,  can  not  fail  to  be  enhanced  by  this 
addition.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50.) 

^Frank  E.  Kellofis;  is  a  good  teller  of  tales  for  boys,  and  in 
the  volume  The  Young  Express  Agent,  he  has  lived  well 
up  to  his  reputation.     In  his  preface  the  author  states  that 


** «  hang  on,  son  ;  tail  holt  is  a  good  oneJ 

From  "The  Young  Express  Agent." 
Published  by  Dana  fistes  &  Co. 


mostrpf  the  incidents^relatedlin^the.book  "  actually  occurred, 
and  tne  hardv,  jolly  Mud  (n  expren  and  railway  employes 
were  real  flesh  and  blood.  Just  a  few  changes  and  altera- 
tions in  their  make-up." 

Any  boy  will  find  a  great  deal  to  interest  him  in  the  vari- 
ous experiences  of  the  young  agent,  some  were  very  funny — 
such  as  Harry's  attempt  to  hold  an  escaped  bull  by  the  tail — 
and  some  called  for  all  the  grit  and  sand  which  a  lad  could  be 
expected  to  show,  as  in  the  attempt  at  a  hold-up  which 
Harry's  coolness  foiled.  The  illustrations  are  furnished  by 
J.  W.  Kennedy,  and  are  adequate  for  their  purpose.  (Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Possibly  historical  novels  would  not  be  held  in  such  sus- 
picion by  careful  readers  if  they  more  generally  funiahed  such 
a  fine  picture  of  the  periods  they  represent  as  An  Express 
OF  '76  does  of  the  life  in  New  York  during  the  Revolution. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  Hubbard  given  us  a  fine 
view  of  the  times,  but  he  has  placed  in  this  appropriate  set^ 
ting  fine  portraits  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Burr,  Hainilton, 
Putnam,  and  other  illustrious  men.  The  pictures  and  por- 
traits, while  they  reveal  carefiU  study,  do  not  detract  in  any 
way  from  the  telling  of  a  most  interesting  tale.  The  loan 
affair  of  Lieutenant  Hubbard,  which  funushea  the  plot  of 
the  story,  is  well  handled.  Altogether  it  is  a  welMold  aad 
interesting  story.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.60.) 

"The  suddenly  rich  man,"  says  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
"finds  that  the  presumptions  are  all  againat  him,  and  the 
public  even  is  open  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  but  ibut 
to  the  defense."  Dr.  Eliot  has  studied  Urn  problem  of  Ga^AT 
Riches  in  an  attitude  of  calm  inquiry  and  quiet  judgment 
He  has  noted  the  obligations,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the 
moneyed  class;  the  praise  wnich  is  due  to  the  creati>i^  ^ 
honest  wealth,  and  the  need  of  publicity  as  a  safa^ard  ta 
business.  In  the  care  of  health  we  are  told  that  the  v^ 
rich  have  certain  indisputable  advantage,  but  that  they 
also  suffer  from  peculiar  exposure  to  the  diseases  consequent 
on  luxury  and  ennui.  Lord  Roseberr^  pointed  out  that  this 
freedom  to  spend  money  in  case  oi  sickness,  or  accidi^nt  it 
the  chief  advantage  of  Uie  rich  over  the  poor. 

President  Eliot  says  that  a  wise  rich  man  may  escape  all 
these  perils  of  luxury  if  he  keep  bimaelf  in  good  physical 
condition  by  outdoor  sports.  "He  may  do  aa  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  said  to  have  habitually  done— pro%'ide  elaborate 
French  dishes  for  his  guests  at  dinner  ana  himsc^tf  ^t  two 
plain  chops  and  a  boiled  potato.  The  book  coat^^in^  many 
terse,  quotable  sentences,  and  is  optimistic  in  tone.  (Thomaa 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  75  cents,  net  Flexible  leath- 
er, $1.50,  net) 

American  Character,  by  PrafessoT  Brander  Matthews, 
was  written  in  response  to  a  criticism  made  by  a  French 
journalist  to  Tolstoi,  that  "the  ambition  of  the  American'!  i 
heart,   the  passion  of  his  hfe,   is   money,  .     The 

Americans  ignore  the  arts;  they  despise  d  Lbi  n  teres  ted  b^yuty*'^ 
Altho  dissenting  from  this  opinion,  Tolstoi  expressed  no 
surprise  at  it,  which  would  indicate  that  this  view  of  the 
American  people  is  frequently  voiced  abroad.  WiUiout 
passion  or  prejudice.  Professor  Matthews  has  set  himaelf 
honestl}^  to  the  analysis  of  our  national  traits,  and  the  result 
is  a  faithful  estimate,  worthy  of  general  attention  and 
careful  consideration.  He  says  that  while  we  are  proud  d 
our  country,  we  need  not  be  vain  about  it  "Indeed,"  lie 
adds,  "it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  patriotic  of  us  to 
tind  any  satisfaction  in  the  figure  of  the  typical  Americia 
which  apparently  exists  in  the  nunds  of  most  EuropfRiM^ 
and  whicn  seems  to  be  a  composite  photograph  of  the  back- 
woodsman of  Cooper,  the  negro  m  Mra.  btowe,  and  ^e 
Mississippi  River  lolk  of  Mane  Twain,  modified,  perium 
by  more  vivid  memoirs  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West"  Bi 
states  that  ''there  is  no  reason  for  alarm  or  for  apology lO 
long  as  our  shopkeepinf  does  not  cramp  our  muscle  or  curb 
our  spirit  Merely  to  nave  money  does  not  greatly  dc^t 
the  Americans  .     what  does  delight  him  unceasingiy 

is  the  fun  of  making  it"  In  Thoreau,  he  tells  us,  we  can 
find  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  latest  doctrines  of  the 
simple  life,  and  he  quotes  Agassiz — the  best  of  AmericaoB— 
who  declined  a  laree  sum  to  give  a  course  of  lectures,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  time  to  make  money.  (Printed  from 
special  type  at  Merrymount  Press,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York.  12mo.  75  cents.  Flexible  leather,  boxed, 
$1.50,  net     Postage,  8  cents  additional.) 

Engush  Spelling  Simplifikd  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
giving  a  history  of  the  reformed  spelling  movement  up  to 
date. 

An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Vork  may  be  ^ned  from  ff]aD^ 
ing  over  the  table  of  contents.  The  headings  indudec  ue: 
Shall  America  head  in  Reformed  Spelling;  English  Spelling 
Simplified;  Forms  Used  in  English  Literature;  Rules  for 
Reformed  Spelling;  President  Roosevelt's  Letter  to  the 
Public  Printer;  A  Statement  About  Simplified  Spelling; 
List  of  300  Words  Approved  by  President  Roosevelt;  List 
of  3,600  Amended  Spellings  Recommended  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society. 

The  frontispiece  has  the  portraits  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Professor  Bander  Matthews^  Mark  Twain,  and  Andrew 
Carnegie.     (Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago.) 
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Harriet  T.  Comstock,  in  The  Queen's  Hostage,  takes  us 
back  to  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  period 
of  plots  and  counter-plots,  centering  about  the  person  of  the 
Queen.  She  has  become  suspicious  of  almost  everv  one 
around  her,  and  in  this  state  mistakes  a  real  friend  for  an 
enemy.  The  resultant  situations  furnish  abundant  material 
for  the  romantic  tale  of  love  and  adventure  which  Mrs.  Corn- 
stock  has  woven  about  her  characters.  Lord  Ronald,  of 
Rathven,  the  hero,  is  held  as  hostage  of  his  father's  lo}ralty, 
but  at  last  proves  his  own  g^reat  lo>ralty,  and  thru  a  service  of 
great  self-sacrifice  is  at  last  shown  in  his  true  colors. 

Aside  from  the  main  story  the  description  of  the  strolling 
band  of  players,  the  runaway  visit  to  the  old  Globe  Theater, 
and  other  uke  incidents,  furnish  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
the  England  of  "good  Queen  Bess."  The  book  calls  to  mind 
Mrs.  Comstock's  earlier  success,  Tower  and  Throne,  and 

Possesses  much  of   its  fascination.     (Little,    Brown  &lCo., 
oston.     $L50.) 


From  "  The  Queen's  Hostage  "  by  Harriet  T.  Comstock, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden's  practical  books  on  success 
in  life  have  been  translated  as  fax  even  as  Japan.  They 
have  received  endorsement  from  presidents  and  crowned 
heads.  As  editor  of  Success,  he  is  daily  exerting  a  wide 
influence.  His  latest  book,  Every  Man  a  King,  or  Might 
IN  Mind  Mastering,  is  a  powerful  plea  for  the  mastery 
of  self  and  the  training  of  tne  talent  forces  to  the  highest 
ends.  Here  are  some  of  the  suggestive  chapter  headings: 
"How  Mind  Rules  the  Body,"  "Our  Worst  Enemy  is  Fear," 
"Thought  Causes  Health  and  Disease,"  "Mastering  our 
Moods,"  "Negative  Creeds  Paralyze,"  "How  Thinking 
Brings  Success."  To  quote  from  the  opening  chapter: 
"Considering  tiiat  mind  governs  everything  in  our  world, 
its  force  has  been  singularly  neglectea  and  misunderstood. 
It  has  been  treated  as  something  unalterable, 
a  tool  that  could  be  used,  if  one  were  born  with  genius.  . 
The  possibilities  of  thought-training  are  infinite,  its  con- 
sequences eternal.  There  can  be  no  more  important  study, 
no  higher  duty  owed  to  ourselves  and  those  about  us,  than 
this."  And  under  "Cheerful  Thinking,"  he  says.  "The 
ability  to  radiate  sunshine  is  a  greater  power i^than  beauty, 
than    mere    mental    accomplishment.'*    As^to    "Negative 


Creedsj"  he  adds,  "There  is  no  science  in  the  world  which 
will  bnng  a  thing  to  }rou  while  your  thought  repels  it  . 
No  man  can  pass  his  self-imposed  bounds  or  limitations. 
He  must  throw  all  negative  suggestions  to  the  wind."  The 
"Coming  Man,"  he  optimisticaUjr  declares,  "Will  be  so  much 
master  of  his  tliought  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  himself 
one  g^at  magnet  for  attractins:  only  those  things  which 
will  add  to  his  prosperity  ana  enhance  his  happiness." 
Read  this  book  tnougntfufly  and  see  if  some  of  your  own 
imaginary  ills  will  not  slip  away  from  you.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  Cloth,  net,  $2.00.  Postage,  10 
cents  additional.) 

The  Tenting  of  the  Tillicums,  by  Herbert  Bashford,  is  a 
rattling  good  camping  story  of  the  days  when  Tacoma  was 
still  a  village.     Tillicums  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  friends. 

Four  boys  set  forth  across  Puget  Sound  in  a  row-boat  well 
stocked  with  supplies.  Their  outing  was  strenuous  and 
exciting.  It  is  ajpensonal  experience,  written  with  enthusi- 
asm and  swing.  There  are  numerous  descriptions  of  scenery 
along  the  Sound,  and  also  not  a  little  natural  history.  (Illus- 
trated by  Charles  Copeland.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  12mo. 
75  cents.) 


List  of  Catalons  Received. 

Holy  Cross  Bulletin — Entrance  Requirements. 

University  of  Chicago  Press — Catalog  of  Publications. 

Ohio  University  Bulletin. 

Queen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  catalog  electrical  and 
scientific  apparatus. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Among  the  New  Fall  Books. 

Moores  Hill  College,  Semi-Centennial  Catalog. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  Autumn  Announcements. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Holiday  Bulletin  for  1906. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Holiday  Bulletin,  190&-1907. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Collie  (for 
Colored  Youths),  Waller  County,  Texas. — Annual  (Catalog, 
1906-7. 

Thomwell  Orphanage — Thirty-first  Annual  Report. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  The  Riverside  Bulletin,  with 
Autumn  announcements. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company's  New  Books. 

Alfred  Bartlett— A  Catalog  of  Publications,  1906. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Holiday  Books  and  New  Publications, 
1906-7. 


The  past,  present  and  future  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  are: 
It  has  cured,  it  is  curing,  it  will  cure. 


"  *  WATCHING  HIS  CHANX'E,  DANIEL  WENT  UP  TO    HER.*  " 

T  »    From  •*  Mmute  Boys  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  " 
v*"  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
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State  Superintendent-elect,  Francis  G. 
Blair,  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Deneen,  of  Illinois,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Bayliss,  who  resigned  his 
position  on  December  1. 

The  Educational  Association  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  at  its  recent  meeting  was  ad- 
addressed  by  Miss  Julia  Richmanj  a  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New 
York  City,  on  the  teachers'  need  of  social 
life. 

"There  is  nothing  more  narrowing," 
said  Miss  Richman,  "than  teaching — 
teaching  all  day  long  under  the  most  dif- 
ficult circumstances  and  uncongenial 
environment.  The  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers come  from  humble  homes,  and  often 
have  to  live  in  fourth-class  boarding- 
houses,  as  it  is  necessary  to  help  the 
home  fund,  and  they  have  absolutely 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  social  life. 
This  in  itself  is  bound  to  make  them  be- 
come narrower  and  narrower  as  the  years 
go  by." 

It  is  expected  that  a  mat  impetus  to 
the  movement  for  higher  salaries  for 
teachers  will  be  given  by  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Reports  on  the  relation  between  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  the  cost  of  living  to-day, 
as  compared  with  conditions  twenty 
years  ago  will  be  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  pres- 
ent with  regard  to  the  subject  will  be 
considered  by  those  who  are  most  active 
in  the  movement  as  indicative  of  the 
best  method  of  starting  a  formal  cam- 
paign. 

Needs  of  Delinquents. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Roche,  a  lawyer  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  recently  addressed  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Society  of  that  city  on  the  "Care  of  De- 
linquent Children." 

l/he  speaker  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
home  scnool  where  such  children,  more 
often  unfortunate  in  their  home  sur- 
rounding than  naturally  vicious,  could 
be  cared  for,  prevented  from  following 
the  path  upon  which  they  had  started, 
and  shown  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
a  better  way  of  living. 

One  of  Miss  Roche's  most  telling 
arg^uments  was  that  the  jail  and  kindred 
institutions  inspire  a  fear  of  getting 
caught,  not  a  fear  of  evil-doing  or  a  de- 
sire for  improvement. 

Philadelphia  Budget 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education 
has  prepared  its  budget  for  1907.  This 
totals  $6,244,472  as  compared  with 
$6,070,282  for  1906. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April 
22,  1905,  for  reoii^nization  of  the  school 
system,  the  fund  is  raised  by  an  appro- 
priation of  five  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the 
total  assessment  of  realty  located  in  each 
school  district. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  impor- 
tant items:  &ilaries  of  principals,  as- 
sistant teachers,  engineers,  and  janitors, 
$4,021,000;  purchase  of  sites  and  new 
school  buildings,  $678,472;  alterations 
and  repairs,  $350,000;  salaries  of  super- 
intendent and  assistants,  $237,500; 
books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies; 
evening  schools,  $90,000;  teachers  re- 
tirement fund,  $50,000. 

Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford. 

The  London  Times  makes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  comments  on  the  position 
of  the  Rhodes  scholars  in  the  University 
life  at  Oxford. 

"The  great  majority  of  academic  dis- 
tinctions have  been  achieved  by  Colonial 
students.     The   Americans,    in   spite   of 


their  greater  numbers,  failed  to  keep  up 
with  them,  probably  because  the  pros- 
pect of  coming  to  Oxford  for  study  ap- 
peals less  to  American  students  and  the 
competition  is  less  keen. 

"From  the  athletic  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, the  Americans  more  than  hold  their 
own  this  year.  P.  M.  Young  won  both 
high  jumps  at  the  University  sports,  H.  E. 
Sutton  won  the  three-mile  race;  W.  E. 
Schutt  was  second  in  the  mile  race,  while 
A.  M.  Stevens  successfully  put  the  weight 
and  threw  the  hammer. 

"The  colonies  took  no  prominent  part 
in  sports,  except  South  Africa,  which 
provided  half  the  strength  of  the  Univer- 
sity Rugby  team  of  1906. 

As  regards  college  life  the  experience 
has  been  quite  sufficient  to  dissipate  all 
doubts  that  were  first  entertained  as  to 
how  the  new  elements  would  assimilate 
with  the  old.  In  a  few  colleges  the 
Rhodes  scholars  may  possibly  tend  to 
keep  together,  especially  the  Americans, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  Etonians  or  the 
Harrow  men.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  become  completely  aDsorbed  in  the 
ordinary  body  of  the  undei^graduates. 
This  applies  also  to  the  German  students, 
who,  however,  are  practically  excluded 
from  scholastic  distinction  by  their 
shorter  period  of  residence,  and  from  ath- 
letic distinction  by  the  general  character 
of  their  previous  education.'' 

In  the  Hands  of  Reformers. 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Occidental  Hall,  Chicago, 
made  some  remarkable  statements  about 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  future  citi- 
zens of  State  and  nation.  The  Bishop 
said  in  part: 

''Estates  worth  $1,000,000  should  be 
taxed  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools.  After  a  man's  wealth 
increases  beyond  $1,000,000  he  should 
be  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  increase. 
The  estates  of  biUionaires  should  pay 
ninety  per  cent.  Then  we  should  have 
more  revenue  and  better  schools. 

''In  the  last  three  years  estates  worth 
$250,000,000  have  been  left,  and  $200,- 
000,000  of  that  amount  should  have  been 
given  to  the  public  educational  system." 

Other  speakers  at  this  meeting  were 
School  Trustees  of  the  anli-Cooley  fac- 
tion, who  bitterly  assailed  the  present 
system  of  promoting  teachers. 

In  the  course  of  nis  address  Trustee 
Post,  said: 

"We  have  no  merit  system  now  in  the 
public  schools.  It  is  a  system  where 
pull  and  drag  can  be  used.  Our  inves- 
tigation of  the  records  has  not  convinced 
us  that  pull  has  not  been  used.  The 
superintendent  practically  has  the  power 
of  appointment,  promotion,  and  dismis- 
sal 01  teachers  and  can  make  himself  a 
power  in  city  politics." 

Another  meeting  recently  held  in 
Chicafi[o,  where  the  school  question 
played  a  prominent  part,  was  that  of 
the  Congregational  ministers.  At  this 
meeting  School  Trustees  White  and  Post 
had  a  lively  tilt  over  a  charge  made  by 
the  former  that  the  latter  was  attempt- 
ing to  "fool,  befuddle,  and  deceive  the 
public"  with  talks  about  "autocracy 
and  democracy  and  like  phrases." 

Mr.  White  said  that  if  the  so-called 
Post  promotional  plan  was  adopted 
"pull  and  politics"  would,  within  a  year, 
be  administering  the  school  affairs  of 
Chicago. 

Another  expression  of  feeling  upon  the 
school  question  was  given  in  an  open  let- 
ter sent  out  by  ex-members  of  the  School 
Board.  In  this  letter  the  Post  report 
was  declared  a  menace  to  the  "integrity 
of  the  school,"  and  indorsed  Superin- 
tendent Cooley  as  "entirely  right  m  the 
pending  controversy." 


To  Help  Poor  Children. 

The  School  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Chicago  recently  held  a  meeting  in  the 
Haven  School  of  that  city,  to  map  out 
its  winter's  work. 

It  expects  this  winter  to  distribute  at 
least  4,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  an  equal 
number  of  garments  to  destitute  and 
needy  school  children. 

Orders  for  distribution  are  made  out  by 
a  teacher  in  the  name  of  the  child  appb- 
cant,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  and  then  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Edward  Browne. 
By  this  method  aid  is  given  only  to  those 
in  real  need.  It  is  a  splendid  work,  most 
efilciently  conducted. 

Unification. 

The  Public  School  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  addressed 
at  its  November  meetins^  by  District 
Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bardwett,  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Richmond,  New  York  Ci^. 

Dr.  Bard  well's  subject  was  "Unifying 
a  School  System."     fie  said  in  part: 

"There  is  a  great  need  of  a  course  of 
study  which  shall  be  sufficiently  specific 
to  produce  results;  to  enable  teachers 
and  principals  to  teach  with  economy 
of  time  and  effort  without  wandering 
into  bypaths  and  notions  which  may 
appeal  to  the  individual,  but  are  not 
fundamental  to  all.  At  the  same  time, 
the  course  should  have  sufficient  lati- 
tude, so  that  it  may  be  practical  in  a 
rural  or  semi-rural  school,  where  a 
teacher  has  two  or  more  g^rades  to  teach 
at  the  same  time. 

"There  is  also  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing a  minimum  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  various  erades  thruout  the  en- 
tire system,  including  both  big  and  little 
schools.  In  modem  cities  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  moving  of  families  from 
place  to  place,  consequently  the  chfl- 
dren  are  constantly  jg^>ing  from  one 
school  to  another,  making  it  very  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  sufficient  uni^ 
formity  in  the  sjnstem  so  that,  when  a 
child  goes  from  one  district  to  another 
he  will  find  a  group  of  chUdren  doingr 
practically  the  same  work  that  he  was  do- 
ing in  the  school  which  he  left,  and  that  he 
can  continue  his  work  where  he  left  off. 

"The  superintendent  and  the  supe^ 
visors  should  work  with  the  principal, 
not  under  or  over  him.  Where  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  is  inclined  to  object  to 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas  it  is  better 
to  go  slowly,  and  to  earn  his  co-opera- 
tion than  to  force  it  on  nim.  If  the  prin- 
cipal is  honest  and  the  supervisor  has 
something  that  is  r^dly  good,  and  if 
they  work  together  in  that  way,  they 
are  sure  to  come  to  some  good." 

Compulfion. 

A  test  case  of  the  Compulsory  BMuca- 
tion  Law  recently  came  up  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

A  clergyman  refused  to  send  his  nine- 
year-old  daughter  to  school,  and  waa 
arrested  and  fined  two  doUuv  and  costs. 
The  defense  offered  was  that  the  child 
was  receiving  private  instruction. 

"The  whole  matter  rests,"  said  Magis- 
trate Gorman,  "on  the  interpretation  of 
the  clause  'leeally  Qualified  ^oveniess 
or  private  teacher.'  To  my  mind,  that 
means  not  merely  one  able  to  teach  but 
one  answering  to  a  rule  adopted  by  the 
School  Board.  This  case  will  serve  to 
make  clear  an  obscure  clause  of  the  law." 

University  Teachers. 

The  Association  of  American  Unive^ 
sities  recently  held  a  most  successful 
conference  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
Association  at  present  numbers  fifteen 
of  the  leading  universities  on  its  enroll- 
ment    Each  "university   may  send  as 
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many  delegates  as  it  desires,  but  is  en-  Ireland  and  Hcr  Schooll.           Th«y  claim  that  they  can  do  better  work 

titled  to  but  one  vote.  d    ou  n       r».D           ^»  *v^   r-us-.^L  when  allowed  this  pnvil^e,  but  whether 

The  member  of  th^  Association  were  ^^'r/^r^^LZfl'^iJ^.tW.rS^^  ^^*>  ^P^^  committee  ^  the  Boarf  of 

represented  at  the  conference  just  closed  ?T^H,i  ^w^„   'N^m»l  V^oM  ^  Education,  to  which  the  matter  has  been 

by  the  following  delegates:  <?Pi.h^rin«»  ttn?"^   tw  oL^  referred,  will  see  the  matter  in  this  light 

Univereity  of  Calif^ia,  President  B.  I.  Fl^^^'^fJ^^^  ip'^n-o      ^      j  ?i,.f^I!!  remains  to  be  seen. 

Wheeler;  Catholic  Univereity^f  America.  ?iri^h*^**':!fS„??'"vi^  5?*t^d  thS  fiJS      ^  «»«  ^eet  High  School  a  system  has 

Professor  H.    Hyvemat;    TJnivereity   of  it«l^f  fSI^^h^„i i**^  ^"'^'^  **^*  ^^  been  adopted  which  seems  to  please  those 

Chicago.  Professdr  A.  W.  Small;   Clark  ^^f^^^  f,I^!f  T~UnH'«  B,.hn«l«  mr^aH  affected  by  it     During  the  fifteen-nunute 

UnivTre ity,  President  G.  S.  HaU    Presi-  ,^  J»  Jn^nf  t^,i^h^f«H  Pri«^l^^  morning  recess  a  simple  lunch  of  hot 

j„_*  i^   V.    Txr__i.^    /._ii— 5.*-  'j ^  to  the  ends  of  the  earto^^and^Enn, Jong  ^^^^^  ,,„t  cocoa,  and  crackere  can  be 

lagesand 
at  the  en 

man;  "HiiJV^'frniVerert^rPiWid^nt'c.  P^  f.L^^'Th^n?^,,!?^™^^;  „f  rt!  A  half-hour  study  period  follows  the  re- 

W.  Eliot,  Professor  C  H.  Haskins;  Johns  ^  Ji^l '    Z%F^»^t     tSu^w«  Iht  <=««»•  «»<*  »*  **>«  P^P"*  «"*  unable  to  finish 

Hopkins  Univereity,  President  I.  Remsen;  ^^^  ^"1",  ^^tf"^^    ^^  ^'^  "**  eating  during  the  short  recess  they  may 

Leland     Stanford     Junior     University  ^STiSif  ^^'^^*'  ^""f-      ^.    ^  .    .       „     do  so  in  this  period. 

x*i«na     owniora  _  jumor  _  umveraitjr,  wrphe  savage^  hordas  «iat  had  come       Of  those  not  in  favor  of  the  lunch  hour 

lection  on  the 
which  will  be 


Pennsylvania.  Professor  J.  H.  Penniman,  ,^ZJt      h^^^^^^  :♦  ™«r  Ki»«ir  .^Th    necessary  m  consequence. 

Pn>f^r  C  'G.   ChUd;    Princeton   Unil  ^^V^^^;     Everywhere  it  was  black  mid-        Twentieth  Ccntury  Schook. 

W  F^MW^^^fptiorH^^^^                       "I'^  Ireland  alone  the  sacred  lamp  of  Fassett  A.  Cotton,  State  Superinten- 

Kei^tf  of  V?S^   Prof^sso^T  W'  ^^^^"^  ^^"^^  ^"8:htly  and  hopefully,  dent  of  Public  Instmction  in  ^Indiana. 

P^r  Univer^^^                                Pres^:  Schools  flourished  in  every  vaUey  and  in  in  his  October  'BulUtin,  writes  most  in- 

dlS^rC    H  Ta'/nL    CfS  G    C.  fJL^r.Tn'S^flp^^  terestinglv  on  the  subject  of  Twentieth 

Comstock.     The     Cameeie     Institution,  ^*?i^  ^  J;^?,?^^  ^^  ^^^?f  *^®^^?  ^^^^  The  fol- 

altho  not  a  member  of  the  Association    ^±    ^TW^Lf.^'^^^^^^  ^^T/i??  P^^^gHfvf  ^^^^.^V.       ^ 

wiU  be  represented  by  its  president,  Drl  ltn^K,J^i^nrJof7o  »^^^^^  •  j  The  demand  of  the  twentieth  century 

R.  S.  Woodward.     Yale  has  not  a^  yet  ^'°^'  ^"^  welome  and  a  home.  is  for  an  education  that  is  practical.     It  is 

announced  a  delegate  in  place  of  Presi-  Manual   Traininfi  for  Columbus  ^^^  an  education  that  will  prepare  for 

dent  Hadley  withdrawn                                Adnu*i    x  raining  lor  %^oiuiniJU5.  complete  hvmg.    There  is  to  be  a  close 

One  of  uie  most  tangible  results  ac-      ^he  Board  of  Education  of  Columbus,  relation  between  school  and  life,  and  the 

complished  by  the  Asso^ation  is  the  for-  2^><^'  ^.  mv^tigating  with  great  care  school  is  to  do  the  things  that  will  help 

eign  recognition  of  the  work  of  Amen-  ^^^  subject  of  manual  training,  with  a  boys  and  girls  to  find  theu-  work  m  the 

can   universities.     Thus   the    University  ^^f^  ^^    establishing   a   course    m    the  world.     Great  chang^  have  come  m  the 

of  Berlin  will  now  accept  graduate  work  schools  of  that  city.     A  committee  com-  industrial  world,  and  new  problems  m 

done  at  one  of  the  universities  belonging  R^sed  of  Supt.  J.  A   Shawan,  Dr.  W.  O.  education  confront  us.     A  great  many 

to  the  Association  as  the  equivaleiS  of  Thompson,    John    L.    Trauger,    M.    E.  men  have  succeeded  hitherto  in  spite  of 

work  of  simUar  character  done  at  BerUn,  Swanson  and  Charles  S.  Means,  recently  their  training  rather  than  by  reason  of  it' 

and  will  consider  the  Baccalaureate  de^  visited  LouisviUe    St.   Louis,   and   Ind-  "If  wit  and  abundaiice  of  raw  material 

gree  from  any  one  of  these  institutions  lanapolis,    and    thoroly    inspected    the  have  made  fortunes  in  the  past,  mtelli- 

as  equal  to  the  German  "testimonium  arrangements  made  in  these  cities  for  gent  work  and   an   inexhaustible  asset 

maturatis."     Like    recognition    is    also  <^"^^g  <>.^„^^  work.     The  Committee  are  to  furnish  comfortable  competenci^ 

accorded  by  the  Dutch  universities.            ^a?  especiaUy  impressed  with  the  work  in  the  future.     But  everybody  must  work 

The  first  session  of  the  conference  con-  ^  Indianapolis,  where  there  is  a  naanual  and  must  work  inteUigently,  because  m 

sidered  the  question  of  "The  Appoint-  training  high  school  on  which  over  $300,-  the  future  these  competencies  will  have 

ment  and  Obligations  of  Graduate  Fel-  ^9,  ^^  ^®®?  SP?^^  and  which  is  practi-  to  be  earned,  and  earned  in  the  sweat  of 

lows."     Papers  were  read  by  Professor  G.  ^^y  complete  m  its  thoroness  and  m  the  face." 

Stanley  HaU,  of  Clark  University,  and  ^^%  "^^^^  ^\  courses  offered.  Rrrrnt      nr;ithq 

Profes^r  G.  C.  Comstock,  of  the  Univer-  ^  I?  S^' J:K)uis,   the  McKinlev  Manual  JXCCCHI      UCdinS. 

sity  of  Wisconsin,  foUowed  by  a  general  Traming  High  School  mter^ted  the  Com-  The   announcement  of   the   death   of 

diwiussion.     The  topic  of  the  afternoon  mittee  not  alone  on  account  of  ite  cours^  Miss  Kate  E.  Hogan,    of  Public  School 

session  was  "The  Exemption  of  Educa-  ^^^  J^^o  on  account  of  the  success  with  No.   58,   Manhattan,   will  be  felt   most 

tional     Institutions     from     Taxation."  7^^]^  a  lunch  room  providing  five-cent  keenly,  not  alone  by  her  personal  fnends, 

Papers  were  read  by  President  Eliot,  of  lunches  for  the  pupils  has  been  operated,  but  by  those  who  knew  the  work  which 

Harvard  University  and  Professor  J  W        The  members  of  the  Committee  are  she  was  accomplishing  for  her  profession 

Page  of  the  University  of  Virginia           '  ^^^  anxious  that  other  gentlemen  on  the  thru    the   agency   of   the   Interborough 

/            B       •             Board  shall  visit  at  least  one  of  these  Women  Teachers'  Association. 

Pennsylvania's  Needs,              schools    before   any    decisive    action    is  Miss  Hogan  was  foremost  among  the 

taken.  starters  of  the  movement  for  equal  pay 

The  advance  sheets  of  the  annual  re-  TruantS  ^or  equal  work,  and  when  it  took  definite 
port  of  State  Superintendent  of  Instruc-  „,u:^4.  ^f  ^^^*  f^„,  fu^  >Jo«r  shape  in  the  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Nathaniel  C.  Shaeffer,  of  Pennsyl-  „The  subject  of  miancy  from  the  New  ^^^    j^             j    ^  ^j^    ^^  president. 

;;s%Mag,'art„r??.i5  ^»SSHESt3  o'Ss,*.?r"^-''----3.t 

variousneedsof  the  schools  of  that  State,  ?00  cases  were  inv^tijjated  last  year  by  ^j^^  members  of  the  Association  but  to 

and  points  out  the  decrease  in  appropria-  ^^^  authorities.     Of  th^e   many  were,  aU  who  have  watehed  the  steadUy  grow- 

tion  for  educational  purposes  as  com-  ^.^^f^^.^V^Hl'^^J'fo  o^^^^  ing  recognition  of  the  justice  of  the  claims 

pared    with    the    increased    number    of  f^S^iVn,!.  r:tv  '  mlde.    ller  heart  wi  in  her  work,  and 

pupils:    in    1895    there    were    1,070,612  ^"^®^   *°V*^  ^*^y- ,.  .      .,    4.  *u    4.        *  she  believed  in  doing  everything  possible 

pupils  in  the  pubUc  schools  and  the  State  ,J^!P/?,^^^P!^^  to  raLe  the  stend^   a^  ^sftfo^  of 

gave  $5,500,000  toward  the  support  of  Jf^^^^^H^,  ^^t    only    loses    the    oppor-  ^j^   profession. 

the  schools;    in  1905  there  wer4  1,209,-  tumty  of  becoming  a  useful  citizen,  but       vice-president    Anna    Goessling    has 

000  pupils,  and  the  amount  contributed  Tl?.''^!^''  "^k^  '""^  actually  cnmimd  called  a  ^S  mating  of  the  aIsocT 

by  tfie  State  was  $5,212,500.  habits   hfve  begun  «;^movement  to  se^^^  ^^^  ^^P  ^^^^  .^  ^J  ^ity  College  on 

"Unless  the  compensation  of  teachers  ^^^^^^  the  e^  magistrates  m  over-  Saturday  morning,  December  8,  at  10:30. 
can  be  materially  advanced  it  wiU  be  im-       ^itl  this  end  in  view  a  meeting  was       P^f.   WiUiam  H    Chandler,   head .  of 

possible  to  keep  the  schools  up  to  the  ^eld  at  which  the  principals,  the  Board  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  Lehigh 

high  standard  which  they  have  attained,  ^f  Superintendents,  and  the  magistrates  University,  died  on  November  22,  after 

"  The  need  of  providing  for  teachers  in  of  the  city  were  represented.    A  pamph-  *  short  illness.     Professor  Chandler  was 

old  age  is  keenly  felt  in  all  our  cities,  let  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  principals  bom  in  1841,  and  was  graduated  from 

Cities  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia  stating  the  facts  in  the  case  and  calling  Union  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

have    provided    a    retirement   fund    for  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  mat-  ^^  1^68  he  gave  up  an  active  business 

superannuated  teachers;    and  if  it  is  at  ter  to  the  necessity  of  united  action,  if  career    and    became    instructor    in    the 

all  possible  the  Legislature  should  take  the  problem  is  to  be  successfuUy  dealt  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  leaving  there 

steps  to  make  similar  action  possible  in  with.  m  1871,  to  go  to  Lehigh,  where  he  re- 

the  school  districts  which  belong  to  the  '    j  „„^i,^.  •     rUtr-.l^n^  mained  until  his  death, 

second,  third,  and  fourth  class.     If  re-  l^uncnci  m  ^.^iCVCiana*  Twice    during    his    connection    with 

tirement  funds  for  firemen,  designed  to       The    question    is    being   discussed    in  Lehigh  he  was  cnosen  as  acting  president, 

promote  greater  efficiency  in  the  service,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  providing  a  regular  It  was  under  his  supervision  that  the 

are  constitutional,  it  is  also  legitimate  lunch  hour  for  the  pupils  of  the  public  fine    chemical    laboratory    of    the    Uni- 

for  the  State  to  make  similar  provision  schools.  versity    was    erected.     His    well-known 

for  teachers,  with  a  view  to  the  improve-       The  pupils,  and  many  of  the  teachers  "Encyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge" 

ment  of  the  service."  are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  system,  was  published  in  1898. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 


The  following  reappointments  and  ap- 

£  ointments  have  been  made  by  Mayor 
[cClellan,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1907: 
Manhattan — Commissioners  D.  J.  Mc- 
Donald, C.  J.  Sullivan,  Randolph  Gug- 
genheimer,  and  Frank  L.  Polk,  reap- 
pointed. Broohdyn — Horace  E.  Dresser, 
appointed  to  succeed  Frank  V  Babbott; 
Thomas  M.  Delaney,  reappointed.  The 
Bronx — Commissioner  Frank  D.  Wilsey, 
reappointed.  Richmond — ^Arthur  Hol- 
lick,  appointed  to  succeed  Samuel  M. 
Dix.  Queens — R.  B.  Thomas,  appointed 
to  succeed  James  A.  Renwick. 

The  requests  of  a  number  of  teachers' 
associations  and  similar  organizations 
that  the  public  schools  be  closed  on 
December  24  was  reported  on  unfavorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools 
and  this  report  adopted  by  the  Board. 

The  Board,  b}r  amending  its  by-laws, 
made  it  possible  in  the  future  for  holders 
of  a  kindexgarten  license  to  teach  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school 
course.  Formerly  this  license  permitted 
them  to  teach  only  in  the  first  years. 

Joseph  A.  Gillet,  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, nas  announced  an  examination 
for  eligibility  to  the  position  of  instruc- 
tor in  the  department  of  German  to  be 
held  on  December  27,  and  28,  at  9  A.  M., 
in  the  library  of  the  CoUege,  Park  Avenue 
and  Sixty-eighth  Street. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows: 
Teaching  Experience — Three  years*  class 
experience  in  college  or  high  school 
grades. 

Scope — Literature,  grammar,  transla- 
tion, composition  in  German,  and  Ger- 
man history. 

Age  Limit — The  age  limit  is  forty 
years.  The  position  carries  a  salary  of 
$2,000,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 

The  reports  of  principals  for  the  month 
of  October  showed  an  increase  in  regis- 
tration of  23,739  over  October,  1905, 
with  a  decrease  of  994  in  the  number  of 
part-time  pupils.  The  total  registration 
for  the  month  was  597,324;  574,002  in 
the  elementary  schools,  21,701  in  the 
high  schools;  1,465  in  the  training  schools, 
and  156  in  truant  schools. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  Principal  of  Pub- 
lic School  No.  120,  situated  on  Broome 
Street,  has  secured  the  arrest  of  two  boys 
charged  with  teaching  pupils  of  this 
school  to  pick  pockets,  ana  in  other  ways, 
incite  them  to  crime. 

The  truant  officers  of  New  York  City 
are  seeking  an  advance  of  salary,  and  the 
Committee  on  Special  Schools  has  the 
matter  under  advisement  at  present. 

The  official  fi^^ures  for  attendance  at 
the  thirty  evening  recreation  centers, 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  season 
of  1906-1907,  total  131,121.  It  is  a  good 
showing,  and  justifies  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  step  it  took  in  opening  the 
centers  two  weeks  earlier  than  had  been 
planned. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Normal  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  have  decided  to 
try  to  have  the  retirement  law  so  amended 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  members  of  the 
Faculty  to  be  retired  after  twenty  years' 
service  if  physically  or  mentally  incapaci- 
tated. 

Professor  Eugene  Aubert,  of  the  French 
department  was  retired.  The  retire- 
ment was  to  take  effect  on  Feb.  1,  1907. 

An  oxgan  recital  was  eiven  by  Clarence 
Eddy,  at  the  Morris  High  School,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  Street  and 
Jackson  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  at  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  pipe-organ  in  that 
school.  The  Morris  High  School,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  Principal 
Denby,  is  the  first  school  in  Manhattan  or 
the  Bronx  to  possess  such  an  instrument 


Opposed  to  Consolidation. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociate Alumnae  of  the  Normal  College 
of  New  York  City,  a  body  whose  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  College,  and 
whose  understanding  of  the  questions 
involved  should  give  weight  to  their 
opinion,  have  recently  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  Alumnae  of  that  institu- 
tion with  regard  to  the  proposed  union 
with  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  the  following  set  of  resolutions: 

**Re8olvedf  Tnat  tho  we  recognize  the 
desirability  of  placing  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  this  city  in  a  more 
logical  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
general  system,  we  are  strongly  opposed 
to  any  plan  of  consolidation  whicn  in- 
cludes one  or  more  of  the  following  ob- 
jectionable features: 

"First — Loss  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
Normal  Collie. 

**  Second — Abolition  of  the  separate 
office  of  president  of  the  Nornud  College. 

*' Third — Abolition  of  the  preparatory 
school  of  the  Normal  CoUege  before  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  supply  of  pupils 
entering  from  the  city  high  schools  is 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Collec^e. 

*' Fourth — Co-education  in  any  pnase, 
or  even  the  contact  necessitated  by  the 
occupation  of  buildings  on  the  same  cam- 
pus. 

"Fifth— The  invalidation  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  degree  (which  has  just  been 
placed  on  a  secure  basis)  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  acceptable  to 
the  regents  as  leading  to  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree.'' 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  was 
carried  by  a  laxge  majority. 

Opposed  to  Simplified  Spelling. 

On  November  28  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion considered  the  report  of  opposing 
the  adoption  in  the  New  York  schools 
of  the  list  of  three  hundred  words  pro- 
posed by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
Commissioner  Greene,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  making  the  report,  sought  to 
offer  an  amendment,  stating  that  "In 
taking  this  action  the  Board  does  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  passing  upon 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  simpli- 
fication of  spelling  in  the  abstract."  The 
motion  was  characterized  by  some  as 
an  attempt  to  'straddle'  a  question  which 
should  be  met  fairly  and  squarely  on  its 
merits  alone.  Mr.  Abraham  Stem 
summed  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Each  of  us  has  a  right  to  spell  as  he 
pleases,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
put  ourselves  on  record  as  to  the  use  of 
the  words  or  not.  If  we  believe  that 
simplified  spelling  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  let  us  say  so,  and 
not  qualify  our  action.  If  we  do  say  so, 
the  public  will  be  satisfied  and  you  can 
each  speU  as  you  please." 

City  Superintendent  Maxwell  explained 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  superin- 
tendents to  force  any  child  in  the  schools 
to  use  the  simplified  forms;  but  they 
merely  wished  that  children  should  not 
have  words  spelled  in  the  shorter  forms 
marked  as  incorrect. 

Dr.  Maxwell  advanced  a  strong  arg^u- 
ment  in  opposition  to  the  defenders  of 
the  old  forms,  who  claim  that  violence 
would  be  done  to  the  etomology  of  the 
language  by  the  proposed  changes,  when 
he  pointed  out  tnat  the  present  form  of 
many  words  originated  with  the  Dutch 
compositors,  who  were  brought  into 
England  by  the  early  English  printers. 
These  men  were  not  famuiar  with  the 
language  and  frequently  spelled  words 
as  they  sounded  to  them.  He  reviewed 
some  of  the  well-known  anomalies  of 
our  spelling,  where  either  the  same 
sound  was  represented  by  a  different 
arrangement  oi  letters  as  in  proceed  and 


intercede,  or  where  a  similar  arrangement 
of  letters  represented  entirely  different 
sounds,  as  in  fine  and  marine. 

"The  strongest  aigument,  however, 
which  Dr.  Maxwell  adduced,  was  the  time 
saved  in  the  child's  education,  which  he 
stated  would  be  from  two  to  three  years; 
and  this  would  be  of  especial  importance 
in  New  York,  where  thousands  of  children 
of  foreign  parentage  were  in  the  schools. 
In  closing,  he  declared  that  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  English  would  one  dav  become 
the  great  world  language,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  all-important  that  the 
language  should  be  as  simple  and  logical 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Jonas  replied  to  a  statement  that 
most  of  the  teachers  were  in  favor  of  the 
change,  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
almost  deluged  by  letters  from  teachers 
and  principals  expressing  their  pleasure 
at  the  stand  taken  by  the  Committee. 

The  roll  call  showed  that  the  motion 
to  amend  the  Committee's  report  had 
been  lost  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  four; 
the  resolution  proper  was  then  adopted  by 
acclamation. 

Changes. 

The  Board  approved  a  large  number 
of  appointments,  transfers,  and  promo- 
tions. The  following  is  a  list  of  tne  pro- 
motions: 

DAT   mOH   SCHOOLS. 

From  the  position  of  junior  teacher  to 
that  of  assistant  teachei^— John  A.  Swen- 
son,  mathematics,  Boys';  J.  Raymond 
Carter,  drawing.  Commerce;  Mary  Sul- 
livan, mathematics.  Eastern  District 

From  the  position  of  assistant  teacher 
to  that  of  first  assistant — Willard  R. 
Pyle,  physics  and  chemistry,  Morris; 
Fredenck  Z.  Lewis,  biology.  Boys'; 
Daniel  D.  Feldman,  mathematics,  Eras- 
mus Hall. 

ELEMENTART   DAT   SCHOOLS. 

From  Schedule  III.  to  Schedule  IV.— 
Manhattan,  Miriam  R.  Wood,  32  B.; 
Bessie  Roberts,  68  G.  Brooklyn— Rose 
B.  Granger,  15;  Nellie  P.  Leo,  31;  Susie 
Robinson.  114;  Helen  M.  Smith,  127; 
Catherine  M.  Secor,  147  G. 

The  following  retirements  were  also 
approved: 

Manhattan,  Mary  E.  Parsons,  P.  S.  27; 
Eliza  A.  Taylor,  49;  Lizzie  Dooner,  44; 
Theresa  M.  Redding,  109;  Anna  Pete^ 
son,  16;  Elizabeth  A.  Keeman,  188; 
Julia  demons,  140;  Emeline  Miller,  124; 
Margaretta  Culbert,  33;  Lizzie  I.  NeaJ, 
171;  Isabella  La  Foige,  38;  Clara  Eva 
Betker,  184;  Myra  Townsend,  78;  Amy 
Madeline  Hough,  166.  Bronx — William 
T.  Traud  (Principal)  P.  S.  2;  Eleanor 
Ford,  10.  Brooklyn— Mary  B.  Crowley, 
P.  S.  9;  Cecilia  A.  Gardiner,  3;  Isabdia 
Bertrand,  35. 

Panics  Averted. 

The  presence  of  mind  of  the  principals 
and  janitors  of  two  New  York  City 
schools  prevented  what  might  have  been 
serious  panics. 

A  six-story  tenement  house  at  No.  26 
Norfolk  Street,  recently  caught  fire,  an 
hour's  work  on  the  part  of  the  firemen 
being  required  to  extinguish  it.  When 
the  fire  was  discovered  a  tenant  rushed 
across  the  street  to  the  fire  box  on  the 
wall  of  Public  School  No.  75,  with  the 
intention  of  turning  in  an  alarm.  Jani- 
tor Philip  Windecker,  who  was  on  hand, 
knowing  the  danger  of  a  panic  in  the 
school,  directed  the  man  to  the  next 
fire-box.  Principal  Frederick  Berg- 
hane  saw  the  fire  from  a  window 
and  immediately  ordered  the  shades 
puUed  down  thruout  the  school.  The 
routine  work  was  carried  on  as  usual 
without  the  1,500  pupils'  suspecting 
what  was  ffoins  on  in  the  street  below. 

Principal  John  F.  Roberta^  of  Pablie 
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School  No.  62,  Norfolk  and  Hester 
Streets,  adopted  similar  methods  with 
his  3,500  pupils.  The  janitor  of  this 
buildin^^  had  to  close  the  school  gates 
in  the  faces  of  a  dozen  anxious  mothers 
who  had  come  to  see  whether  their  chil- 
dren were  safe. 

Children  to  be  Cataloged. 

The  fact  that  the  present  school  cen- 
sus, which  is  being  taken  with  such  dif- 
ficulty, will  in  the  course  of  a  half  year 
become  practically  useless  for  reference 
thru  the  constant  moving  of  families  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  has  led 
to  discussion  of  plans  for  keeping  track 
of  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  city. 
Associate  City  Superintendent  Shallow 
has  suggested  that  a  card  catalog  system 
be  employed  to  record  the  movements 
of  the  school  population. 

By  requiring  property  owners  to  re- 
port idl  school  children  living  on  their 
property,  this  card  system  comd  be  kept 
constantly  up  to  date,  and  would  be  in- 
valuable m  dfetermining  where  new  build- 
ings are  most  needed  and  other  questions 
of  the  kind  with  which  the  Board  of 
Education  is  constantly  confronted. 

Women'i  Salaries. 

The  battle-cry  of  the  Interborough 
Women  Teachers'  Association  of  New 
York,  has  not  met  with  a  very  hearty 
echo  from  the  Schoolmaster's  Club.  At 
a  Club  dinner  recently  held  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Denis,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
those  at  least  who  expressed  themselves, 
was  hostile  to  an  equalization  of  salaries. 
The  reason  advanced  for  taking  this 
stand  was  that  the  women  were  not 
seeking  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  but 
equal  pay  for  tne  same  positions. 

The  evening,  however,  was  not  spent 
in  opposing  the  Association  in  its  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  women 
teachinc:  in  our  public  schools.  Mr. 
Alfred  Mosely  was  present  and  spoke  of 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  Ameri- 
can schools  and  American  educators. 

Principal  Conroy.  of  Public  School  No. 
179,  expressed  the  nope  that  an  "Ameri- 
can Mosely"  would  arise  to  lead  our 
educators  over  sea  to  examine  foreign 
school  systems. 

Maxwell  Tests. 

The  "Maxwell  tests"  for  the  mid-year 
graduation  from  the  hi^h  schools  of  New 
York  City  will  be  conducted  on  the  fol- 
lowing schedule. 

January  14,  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  English; 
IP  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  elementary  Latin;  3 
P.  M.  to  4:40  P.  M.,  physiography. 

January  15,  9  A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M.,  al- 
eebra;  10:40  A.  M.  to  12:10  P.  M., 
botany;  1  P.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M.,  elemen- 
tary German;  2:40  P.  M.  to  3:40  P.  M., 
intermediate  German;  3:50  P.  M.  to 
5:20  P.  M.,  advanced  German. 

January  16,  9  A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M., 
geometry;  10:40  A.  M.  to  12:10  P.  M., 
drawing;  1  P.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M.,  elemen- 
tary French;  2:40  P.  M.  to  3:40  P.  M., 
intermediate  French;  3:50  to  5:20  P.  M., 
advanced  French. 

January  17,  9  A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M., 
physics;  10:40  A.  M.  to  12:10  P.  M., 
chemistry;  1  P.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M.,  inter- 
mediate Latin;  2:40  P.  M.  to  4:10  P.  M., 
advanced  Latin  and  economics. 

January  18,  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  advanced 
mathematics;  9  A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M., 
elementary  Greek  and  elementary  Span- 
ish; 10:40  A.  M.  to  12:10  P.  M.,  advanced 
Greek  and  advanced  Spanish;  1  P.  M. 
to  3  P.  M.,  medieval  ana  modem  history; 
history  and  civics;  3:10  P.  M.  to  4:40 
P.  M.,  zoology  and  physiology. 

The  New  York  State  Examinations 
Board  has  been  unable  to  get  its  affairs 
in  hand  sufficiently  to  give  the  January 
examinations,  but  hope  by  June  to  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  the  examinations 
to  be  held  at  that  time. 


Salaries  of   Teachers-in-Charge. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City  provide  that 
teachers  not  holding  a  principal's  license 
may  be  appointed  as  teachers-in-charge 
of  schools  of  less  than  twelve  classes.  In 
a  number  of  instances  schools  have  grown 
beyond  this  limit  and  the  teachers-in- 
charge  have  been  supported  by  the 
courts  in  their  claim  for  the  rank  and 
pay  of  principals. 

Women  who  have  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  become  eligible  for  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  are  naturally  indignant 
at  having  these  positions  filled  by  those 
who  have  not  gained  the  right  to  pro- 
motion. 

Chairman  Abraham  Stem  and  his 
associates  of  the  Committee  on  Elemen- 
tary schools  to  which  complaint  was 
made,  seem  to  regard  the  stand  taken 
by  the  women  on  the  eligible  list  as  per- 
fectly justifiable. 

School  for  Crippled  Children. 

The  officials  who  have  recently  made 
an  investigation  of  the  School  for  Crip- 
pled children,  which  some  time  ago  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, were  highly  gratified  by  the  work 
being  done. 

The  school  comprises  the  grades  from 
1  A  to  4  A.  Miss  Evelyn  Goldsmith, 
who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City,  is  the  principal. 

The  Directors  of  the  school  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils,  and 
supply  a  hot  lunch  and  the  services  of  a 
trained  nurse. 

Classes  for  Defectives. 

The  following  by-laws  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City,  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  its  new  established  department 
for  the  education  of  defective  children. 

"The  principal  of  each  school  shall  re- 
port to  tne  inspector  of  ungraded  classes 
the  name  of  every  child  reported  as  men- 
tally defective  by  a  teacher,  by  the  direc- 
tor of  physical  training,  or  by  a  physician 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  The  in- 
spector of  ungraded  classes,  assisted  by  a 
member  of  tne  physical  training  staff, 
who  shall  be  a  physician,  shall  examine 
each  and  every  cnila  proposed  for  admis- 
sion to  or  removal  from  an  ungraded 
class.  The  inspector  of  ungraded  classes 
shall  make  such  examination  of  the 
child's  mental  power  as  will  indicate  the 
kind  of  school  work  best  suited  to  his 
needs.  The  said  member  of  the  physi- 
cal training  staff  shall  make  such  physical 
and  mental  examination  of  the  child  pre- 
sented as  will  show  the  child's  condition 
with  regard  to  specific  disease  or  defect; 
he  shall  examine  each  child  in  an  un- 
graded class  as  often  as  may  be  required 
By  the  city  superintendent,  and  shall  im- 
mediately report  to  him  the  results  of 
such  examinations. 

*'No  child  shaU  be  admitted  to  or  re- 
moved from  an  ungraded  class  without 
the  approval  in  writing  of  the  inspector 
of  ungraded  class  or  the  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents." 

This  department  has  been  formed 
from  nearly  a  half  hundred  classes  for 
such  children,  which  have  been  organized 
and  carried  on  successfully  for  the  past 
few  years.  The  first  step  toward  this 
organization  was  taken  last  year,  when 
Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell  was  appointed 
inspector  of  these  ungraded  classes.  The 
number  of  children  who  need  special 
instruction  is  variously  estimated  from 
six  thousand  to  twelve  thousand. 

By-laws  were  also  passed  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  teachers  connected 
with  these  classes  to  obtain  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  order  to  attend  schools  offering 
training  in  this  special  line  of  work. 


The  Thomas  Hunter  Association 

Of  Grammab  School  35,  at  its  Tenth 

Annual  Reunion,  to  Mrs.  Andrew 

J.  Whiteside  and  her  Sons 

AND  Daughters. 

This  reunion  is  the  first  we  have  ever 

held  without  Mr.  Whiteside.    As  a  boy, 

he  attended  Grammar  School  35.     As  a 

man,  he  taught  there  for  some  years. 

Some  of  us  were  his  schoolmates;  man^ 

of  us  his  pupils;    all  of  us  have  been  his 

friends  for  many  years. 

We  cannot  assemble  this  evening,  as 
is  our  custom  each  November,  without 
feeling  that  we  share  in  your  bereave- 
ment. Every  one  of  our  meetings, 
whether  of  the  Executive  Committee  or 
of  the  general  body,  has  been  benefited 
by  his  generous  co-operation  and  com- 
radeship. Every  one  of  us  remembers 
him  as  the  warmest  in  welcome.  At 
every  encounter,  his  was  the  swiftest 
memory  to  overleap  the  years  in  unfail- 
ing affectionate  recognition.  He  was 
the  one  man  of  us  all  to  be  hailed  most 
heartily.  No  reunion  would  have  been 
complete  without  him.  No  feast  ever 
ended  without  a  special  cheer  for  him. 

This,  our  first  meeting  since  he  left  us, 
affords  each  of  us  the  opportunity  and 
the  privilege,  at  a  moment  when  he  seems 
especially  near  to  us,  to  unite  in  sending 
you  this  message  of  friendship  which  en- 
deavors to  express  our  love  of  him,  our 
sense  of  loss,  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  each  of  you. 

The  sublime  consolations  and  assur- 
ances of  your  faith  have  been  fitly  spoken 
to  you  and  have  brought  peace  to  your 
stricken  hearts;  and  now,  as  men  of  his 
working  world,  may  we  venture,  with 
full  hearts,  to  send  into  your  quiet  and 
shadowed  home  our  testimony  to  his 
greatheartedness  and  worth. 

Thousands  walking  the  city's  crowded 
ways,  and  devoting  themselves  to  its  ac- 
tivities, are  better  men  and  women,  bet- 
ter workers  and  doers  and  patriots,  be- 
cause he  lived  among  them,  taught  them, 
and  wrought  upon  them  at  their  most 
plastic  and  impressionable  age.  They 
form  the  true  and  living  monument  of 
Andrew  Whiteside. 

The  old  Scandinavian  warriors  rose  at 
their  feasts  and  drank  "Hail I"  to  their 
comrades  whose  unconquered  souls  had 
leaped  from  their  bodies  on  the  battle- 
field to  sit  at  table  with  the  high  gods. 
So  we,  gathered  again  because  of  loyalty 
to  the  traditions  of  his  and  our  old  Scnool, 
find  it  a  great  and  solemn  pleasure  to 
recall  him  as  he  sat  among  us — best  com- 
rade, best  loved,  best  lover  of  us  aU. 

To-night,'  his  comrades-in-arms  rest- 
ing for  a  little  space  from  the  battle  of 
life — a  company  whose  ranks  shall  close 
up  ever  and  again  as  the  years  pass,  but 
wnich  can  receive  no  reinforcement — 
we  sing  the  old  songs  and  teU  our  stories 
of  the  dear  old  da)rs.  To-night  his  great 
and  genial  spirit  is  above  and  among  us, 
lord  of  the  feast  of  our  hearts.  By  the 
morning  we  shaU  have  scattered  again, 
each  to  his  place  in  camp  and  field,  but, 
before  we  part,  we  send  to  the  door  of 
his  home  tnis  cluster  of  names,  a  wreath 
not  of  funeral  flowers  but  of  Memory's 
unfading  green,  not  for  his  grave,  but  to 
hang  on  the  walls  that  shelter  his  loved 
ones.  May  it  speak  of  life  and  not  of 
death,  and  testify  in  his  house  and  be- 
fore his  children  of  his  great  heart,  his 
magnanimous  and  gallant  spirit,  his 
manly  character,  his  spotless,  laborious, 
nobly   beneficent  life. 

Thomas  Hunter,  Honorary  Member. 

Lewis  Sayre  Burchard,  President. 

James  McGregor  Smith,    Vice-Pres. 

Fred.  R.  Fortmeyer,  Secretary. 

Charles  D.  Graham,  Treasurer. 

DeWitt  J.  Seliqman,  Historian. 

Eugene  H.  Conklin,  Chairman  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  nearly 
two  hundred  members  of  the  Association. 
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Here  and  There. 


]Under  the^aiispices  of  the  Women 
Teachers'  Association  of  Buffalo,  Dr. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs  is  delivering 
a  series  of  lectures  on  ''The  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante."  Dr.  Gnm'  subject 
for  November  27  was  "The  Inferno";  for 
December  4,  "The  Pui^atorio";  for 
December  11,  "Two  Types  of  Paradise": 
and  for  December  18,  "The  Paradiso  and 
the  Beatific  Vision." 


Dr.  N.  C  Shaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania. 
President  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Hughes, 
President  of  Depauw  University. 


•'  The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  not  long  since  closed  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  in  its  his- 
tory. Many  questions  of  importance  to 
the  educational  future  of  the  State  were 
discussed.  Among  these  the  following 
subjects  received  special  attention:  The 
extent  to  which  child-labor  exists  thru- 
out  the  State;  the  justice  of  teachers' 
pensions;  the  importance  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  township  high  school 
to  all  the  high  schools  in  the  State;  the 
need  of  a  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools 
to  secure  more  uniform  and  efilcient  work 
in  these  schools.  The  last  point  they 
determined  to  bring  before  tne  Lancas- 
ter County  members  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  support  for 
a  law  establishing  such  an  office. 


Not  long  ago  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gave 
$50,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
high  school  .building  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 
The  localjBoard  of  Education  found  that 
$2,200  more  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  site  for  the  proposed 
building,  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sage  to  in- 
quire if  that  sum  might  be  taken  from 
her  gift.  Her  reply  was  a  check  for  the 
amount  needed.  ^^ 


The  recent  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, making  the  average  attendance  in 
November  the  basis  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  school  supplies  is  jusUv  resented 
by  many  of  the  principals.  'Tney  claim 
that,  while  the  average  attendance  at  the 
schools  may  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  below  the  registration,  there 
must  be  sufficient  suppues  on  hand  to 
care  for  all  the  pupils  when  they  do 
attend* 

Apportionment  is  made  on  a  two  dol- 
lar and  twenty  cent  per  capita  basis  for 
grammar  schools,  ana  one  dollar  for  pri- 
mary schools,  a  reduction,  therefore,  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  would 
considerably  restrict  the  principal  in 
securing  supplies. 

A  number  of  the  principals  desire  to 
have  the  Bound  reconsider  the  matter, 
and  to  secure  either  a  return  to  the  for- 
mer metJiod  or  an  increased  per  capita 
allowance  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
amount  to  its  former  proportions. 


A  German  society  which  has  recently 
been  oi^ganized  to  embrace  all  German 
societies  in  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  re- 
cently requested  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  enforce  the  law  which  requires 
that  calisthenics  be  a  part  of  the  daily 
curriculum.  The  law  was  passed  in 
1903,  and  fixes  the  penality  for  its  viola- 
tion the  withholding  ^,of  the  State  ap- 
propriation. The  Society  indicated  its 
earnestness  in  the  matter  by  attaching 
a  copy  of  this  law  to  the  request.  The 
Boarcl  also  received  a  request  presented 
thru  Otto  J.  Robinson  for  a  nignt  school 
for  Polish-speaking  residents.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  Mr.  Robinson  with 
power  to  act. 


William  A.  Stecher.  who  has  come 
from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  course  in  physical  culture  to 
be  started  in  Philadelphia,  will  conduct 
a  series  of  competitive  examinations, 
during  December,  to  secure  assistants. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  created  ten 
of  these  positions  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,000  each. 


^At  its  recent  meeting  the  Central  Ohio 
Teachers' Association  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

President,  W.  H.  Meek.  Dayton;  Vice- 
presidents,  Elizabeth  O'Grady,  Lancaster, 
and  Frances  Odlin,  Greenville;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  A.  C.  Dickerman,  Delaware, 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
H.  R.  McVay,  Sidney;  U.  S.  Brant,  Col- 
umbus, and  J.  D.  Simpkins,  Newark. 

The  speakers  for  the  final  session  were: 

The  editor  of  a  New  York  medical 
journal  says:  Antikamnia  tablets  have 
been  used  with  very  favorable  results 
in  headache,  neuralgia,  influenza,  and 
varioiis  nerve  disorders.  No  family 
should  be  without  a  few  tablets  of  this 
wonderful  pain  reliever.  Two  tablets 
for  an  adult  is  the  proper  dose.  They 
can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  from 
your  family  drug  store. 


Grafters. 

The  "genus  grafter"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleve- 
land, of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce  at  a  dinner  of  the  Schoolmen 
of  New  York  City  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis, 
on  November  24. 

Dr.  Cleveland,  after  discussing  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  "eraft," 
ux*ged  publicity  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  rooting  it  out.  Associate 
Superintendent  Edson  concurred  in  this 
opinion. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Haney  advocated  travel  for 
teachers  as  a  means  of  acquiring  breadth 
of  view,  and  suggested  that  teachers, 
after  eettinjz  their  names  upon  the  prin- 
cipals^ eligible  Ust  should  spend  a  year 
traveling. 

In  Montclair. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Montdair.  N.  J.,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings  an- 
nounced that  plans  which  are  now  being 
prepared  for  a  new  school  building  for 
Upper  Montclair  would  be  ready  by  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Superintendent  Spaulding  reported 
that  there  were  3,105  pupils  in  the  day 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of 
2,649. 

Miss  Washburn,  principal  of  the  even- 
ing schools,  submitted  her  report,  show- 
ing  that  there  were  ninety  pupils  enrolled 
at  Maple  Avenue,  sixty-one  at  Chestnut 
Street,  and  ninety-four  at  the  High  School. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  Miss  Grace  English,  secretary  to 
Miss  Eldridge,  supervisor  of  primary 
work ;  Miss  Bessie  Weathersby,  a  teacher 
in  the  Maple  Avenue  School;  and  Miss 
Ethel  R.  Walker  as  a  substitute  teacher. 


needTof  establishing  such  schools  thru- 
out  the  dominion. 

"I  acknowledge,  we  all  acknowledge, 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  sucn  schools  in  our  province  and 
the  whole  country." 

i.  After  speaking  of  the  remarkable^de- 
velopment  of  these  schools  in  Germiany 
and  Belgium  he  gave  the  following  figures 
as  indicative  of  the  effects  of  this  branch 
of  education. 

"During  the  last  fifteen  years,"  he 
continued,  "British  exports  have  in- 
creased twenty-six  per  cent,  and  those  of 
France  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  while 
those  of  Belgium,  the  country  in  which 
commercial  education  is  exuberant,  have 
mounted  to  fifty-two  per  cent.,  and  those 
of  Germany,  the  country  "par  excel- 
lence" of  education,  to  seventy-one  per 
cent. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  commercial  strug- 
gle between  the  nations,  as  pacific  as  it 
may  be,  is  really  as  important  as  that 
fought  on  the  fields  of  battle.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
cases,  victory  belongs  to  the  one  which 
best  arms  itself  for  the  fight,  or,  in  reality, 
to  the  most  educated.  As  Jules  Simon 
said:  'The  people  who  have  the  best 
schools  are  tine  first  among  peoples:  if 
they  are  not  so  already,  they  will  oecome 
so  before  long.' " 

In  referring  to  an  action  which  the 
Association  had  taken  in  the  hope  of 

gromoting  this  branch  of  education,  Mr. 
rouin  said:  "  You  have  asked  us,  gentle- 
men, you  have  asked  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  create  and  multiply  technical 
schools  in  our  country.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  the  Government  of  Quebec 
is  prepared  to  do  its  large  share  in  this 
national  work.  Let  me  in  return  ask  for 
your  co-operation." 


Technical  Schools  for  Canada. 

At  a  dinner  recently  nven  in  Montreal 
by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion to  their  retiring  president,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne.  Premier  Gouin,  of  Quebec,  re- 
sponded to  the  toast,  "Provincial  Legis- 
latures." After  paying  a  glowing  tribute 
to  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Mr.  Gouin  said  that 
he  had  noticed  with  pleasure  the  interest 
which  the  Association  took  in  mechanical 
Schools.     He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 


Discuision  of  Salaries. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  subject  of  T 
teachers'  salaries  is  being  constantly^- 
discussed  indicates  a  growing  realizatioiLi^ 
of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  compensa — - 
tion  at  present  paid  to  the  profession^  . 
This  was  the  principal  topic  of  discussiocrr: 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Optima  Club  held  ir:^ 
Brooklyn   on   November   17. 

President  Lyman  A.  Best,  of  the  Brook^H 
lyn  Teachers  Association,  District  Supec^a 
intendent  Grace  Strachan,  Mrs.  Silas  t-  -a 
Leveridge.  Miss  Ellen  T.  O'Brien,  nn  ^ 
Miss  Emily  Lichtenstein,  all  express^^ 
themselves  as  deeply  interested  in  th^B 
subject,  and  strongly  in  favor  of  ai — -^ 
method  for  securing  proper  recogniti^^H 
for  the  services  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Best  showed  his  sympathy  for  1 
fight  which  the  Interborough  Woo 
Teachers'  Association  is  making  for  e< 
pay  for  equal  work,  when  he  stated 
a  position  should  carry  certain  bt 
whether  filled  by  a  man  or  woman. 
Best's  long  experience  enabled  him  _  ' 
draw  some  interesting  comparisons  ^K» 
tween  the  work  of  men  and  women.  : 

the  schools,   and   the  women  certaL^^cmJ 
did  not  suffer  in  the  process. 


Economy^ 

U   a   strong   point*   wiftB 
Hood*8  Sarsaparilla.     A 
bottle  lasts  longer  and  doe> 
more  good  than  any  other. 
It  fe  the  only  metidne  of 
which  can  tndy  be  said 
lOODOSBSONE  DOLLAR 
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"Tit  Bits." 

Sufde  had  tried  the  teacher's  patience 
sorely,  and  when  the  latter  looked  up 
and  saw  the  little  girl  eating  toffee,  with 
her  feet  sprawling  into  the  aisle,  she 
said: 

"Susie  Ambler,  take  that  toffee  out 
of  your  mouth  and  put  your  feet  inl" 

A  Parish  minister  met  some  time  ago 
a  prominent  member  of  his  congregation 
a  publican  by  trade,  who,  while  engaged 
in  the  cellar  of  his  shop  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously, had  accidentally  become  im- 
mersed in  a  barrel  of  liquor,  wherefrom, 
owing  to  his  extreme  corpulence,  he  was 
rescued  with  difficulty,  and  commenced 
to  condole  with  him  on  his  unfortunate 
experience. 

You  must  have  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable indeed  in  such  a  painful  situa- 
tion," observed  the  cleric. 

**Ochl  no,"  was  the  cheerjr  reply,  "I 
wis   in  the  verra  best  o'  speerits.'' 

An  Irishman  looking  for  work  took 
his  stand  in  a  group  at  the  gate  of  a  large 
engineering  establishment.  By-and-bye 
the  foreman  came  up  to  the  g^ate  and 
asked: 

"Are  there  any  drillers,  here?" 
"Yes,"  said  Pat,  stepping  forward. 
He  got  the  job  at  once,  but  he  had  not 
been  working  long  at  the  machine  when 
it  broke  down.  The  foreman,  in  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  mood,  then  in- 
quired: 

"Where,  man.  did  you  learn  drilling?" 
"In  the  MiUtia,"  was  Pat's  reply. 

The  Ostrich's  Mktakc 

A  trained  ostrich  recently  discon- 
certed its  exhibitor  at  a  music-hall  by 
continually  endeavoring  to  break  away 
from  all  restraint  and  to  climb  over  the 
footlights  into  the  orchestra. 

The  widely-advertised  act  came  to  a 
sudden  end,  and  the  professor  emeiged 
from  behind  the  curtam  and  apologized 
for  the  actions  of  his  pet  in  about  these 
words: 

"Lydies  and  gentlemen, — Hi  ham  very 
sorry  to  disappoint  you  this  hevening. 
We  are  compelled  to  cease  our  hengage- 
ment  until  the  management  hengages  a 
new  horchestra  leader. 

"The  one  at  present  hemployed  'ere 
'as  no  'air  on  top  of  'is  'ead,  and  my  bird 
takes  it  for  a  hegg." 

WiUie's  Question. 

Little  Willie's  sister  was  being  bap- 
tized. Everything  went  well  until  Wilfie 
happened  to  catch  a  e^limpse  of  the  water 
in  tne  font,  when  he  began  peering  about 
anxiously,  and  finally  exclaimed  in  a 
piping  voice,  audible  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation:   "Where's  the  soap?" 

— December    LippincoU* 8. 

A  Strange  Dearth  of  Boys. 

[From  the  London  Mail.'\ 
The  village  of  Toppesfield,  which  has 
a  population  of  five  hundred  and  seventy, 
has  during  the  last  ten  years  become 
noted  on  account  of  the  small  percentage 
of  boys  bom  there.  While  there  are 
now  ninety-three  girls  attending  the 
parish  schools  the  boys  number  only 
eleven.  Last  year  only  two  boys  were 
bom  in  the  village.  The  medical  officer 
for  the  district  nas  no  explanation  to 
give,  but  the  idea  prevails  in  the  district 
that  the  local  water  supply  is  in  some 
way  accountable.  The  Tparish  ^  a 
purely  agricultural  one,  and  thire  are 
misgivings  as  to  the  future  supply  of 
labor  for  the  farms.  In  conseauence  of 
the  great  preponderance  of  girls  in  the 
village  school  the  Essex  Education  Com- 
mittee is  contemplating  the  substitution 
of  a  schoolmistress  for  tne  present  school- 
master. 


Dustless  Schoolroom  Floors 

When  it  is  conaidered  that  drcuJatin^  du$t  caniesand  spreads  diseases  such 
as  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  EryBJpelas,  Diphtheria, 
Ydlow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  many  otbere,  the  value  of  a  floor  dres^iine^ 
vFhich  will  preclude  circulation  of  dust  In  schoolrooms  will  be  appreciated, 

STANDARD  FLOOR 


^    DRESSING 


!■  layJD^  the  duat  in  Bchoolroonis  aiid  public  buildiij^s 
rvrrytrherct  BUd  ts^  ^\vin%  iTTcat  diitliiTfictioii.  Hxhaujstivcr 
ttsts  show  tliat  the  amouut  of  circulaUng  dixsl  U  Teducied 
eUTffn-tWi-l/ths  wherever  it  1j*  u*e<L 

Not  oaly  does  Standard  Floor  Dress ia:ff  prcTe^nt  the  tlf- 
CulatLonof  dust  but  it  aIjio  pretierreft  the  floor! tig  ami  rcducct 
to  a  mimmuQi  the  amount  of  tabor  nee^'^.^ary  to  keep  the 
floors  elean.  It  a;ivrs  its  own  cost  many  times  over.  Three 
or  four  Qpplicatiou9  a  yenr  give  best  results.  Fatentefl 
SUndard  OUrr  tn  aketj  procesa  of  application  ecuy  and  cconomt- 
cat,  Sold  l>y  the  barrel  and  In  can£  of  varying  capncily  by 
dealers  generally, 

Tn  order  that  yoti  may  personally  judge  of  the  merit:}  of 
E^tandanl  Floor  Drrtslng  we  will  apply  it  without  charge  to 
the  floor  of  one  room, 

TeitlmoniaU  nnd  interesting  reporla  from  medical  au-^ 
thoritles  oU  **Du5t  and  ltd  Uaugers"  liirai^hed  upon  request. 


SUtttdttTd 


INCOKPORATBO    1861 


MASSACHUSEHS  MUTUAL 


SPRIMGFIBI«D 
JlfA88. 

HsMBT  M.  PKiLUPt,  Yiee-Preii<]«Bt 
Wx.  H.  SiBOB^in,  Secr«tar J 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

John  A.  Haij*.  Prvsident 

Wm.  W.  MoOlbnox,  ftl  Yio«-Pre«dant 

Deeeaber  81.  1906 

ASSXTS S40.08  8,963      8URPI«U8 •8»3a6.S74 

ULABIIilTIBS       ....       S6,T16.679      INSURANCE  IN  FORCB      .    196.068,860 

SInoe  Ita  Orvanlsatten  Khe  l«Mp«ny  h»«  P«ld  to  Its  Policyholders  In 
OBATHOLAIMS       •      .   •89.760.618      BNDOWMBNT8  MATURED   .      .    •4,847,6S1 
DIYIDBNDS  PAID  AND  CREDITED.  •18.016.119.88 

Polloyholdtrs  rmhrtd  ia  Aaaual  DMdands  during  1905,  $1,012,177 


Nichols's    Arithmetical    Problems 


By  the  author  of  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 
one  of  the  most  successful  series  ever  published.  Con- 
tains numerous  examples  in  all  topics  taught  in  Grammar 
Schools,  including  work  in  the  equation  for  pupils  who 
have  taken  algebra  in  an  elementary  way.  A  notably 
strong  book  in  this  direction.  Used  very  extensively. 
^-^i— »— —  Sample  lor  15  centB  ^-^i— — — — 


Thompson^  Brown  &  Company 


Boston 


Q  ^,'^'^^X^  X  taufl'h  **«n  »chool8 
E    V     E    N    T    S   with  OUR  TIMES 


A.  8.  BARNES  *  CO.,  Publishvrs, 


11-16  East  &4th  StrMt,  N«w  York 
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EIMER  &  AMEND 

MS-Ul  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Chemicals,  CbemicalApparatu$, 
Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


■Ttrythine  needed   in  the   Liborktorj, 

lowing 
Metalwkre   Manufftcturinf 


6u 


!  bio  wing  done  on  the  premjii 


m€nt  i£i  the  House. 


UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOCY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSLTV 
Washing  TON  Squahe,  New  York  Qty 

A.  grtduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
cho locy,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physkal 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  SpcclaJ 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts-  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22,  Bulletin 
describing  couriei  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean* 
New  YOki,  Aug.  i6, 1906. 


Lectures  for  Schools 


"Lowell  the  Pod" 
"Music  Mylbs  and  Legends* 


Jk 


Tor   term  J  Apply  tii 

Miss  Wildman,  ^^J!Sh^^S^ 


Worthy  Charities, 

The  Bowery  MbsioD  Bmad  Line  m  & 
worthy  cburitable  enterprise.  It  is  now 
in  its  fourth  year.  Every  morning,  at 
one  o'clock,  duriiig  the  winter  months, 
one  thousand  homdess  and  d^titute 
men  and  boys  are  provided  with  a  break- 
fast of  hot  coffee  and  rolb.  The  "line" 
again  form  at  Thanksgiving,  midnight, 
and  will  continue  to  Easter  morning, 
1907*  Last  year  144,000  were  assjated. 
The  directors  of  the  Bowery  Misaion 
have  appointed  &ff.  John  C.  Earl,  of  222 
Bible  House r  New  York  Citj^  as  finan- 
cial aecretary,  succeeding  Dr.  Simon 
Trenwith,  lately  deceased. 

A  ^rand  concert,  euchre,  and  Christmas 
dance  will  be  given  Monday  evening, 
December  17,  at  the  Waldorf' Astoria, 
for  the  benefit  of  St,  John's  Ijong  Island 
City  hospital.  There  wiU  be  handsome 
prizes  for  non-players  as  well  as  for  the 
players.  Many  school  people  are  jntei^ 
eMed,  among  them  Prin.  John  D,  Mel* 
ville.  Miss  Monica  Hyan  (principal  No. 
83,  Long  Island  City),  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
C.  O'Rourke  (principal  No,  32 »  Man- 
hattan). Pnn.  Henry  J,  Heidents,  of 
Manhattan,  is  general  manager  of  the 
euchre,  Prin.  John  F,  Quigley,  of  Ijong 
Island  City,  b  chairman  of  the  box  com- 
mittee. 

Tickets  for  the  euchre  can  be  secured 
at  the  hoBpita!,  or  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria; 
also  of  Francis  J.  Hogan,  271  Broadway, 
or  George  C.  Field,  University  Publishinj? 
Company,  27-29  Weat  Twenty-third 
Street, 

A  Litde  Mixed. 

The  followin|f  is  an  interesting  extract 
from  a  recent  circular:  * '  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  Medical  Mission,  Yedas^  Per- 
sia. .  .  The  hospitals  are  now,  thanks 
to  God's  blessing  on  our  work,  so  crowded 
as  to  be  very  unsanitary,  and  the  Wom- 
en's Hospital  13  totally  unsuitable  for  its 
purpose. 


TEACHERS' 

Christmas    Vacation  Tour 

to  WASHINGTON  via  

PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD 

Leaves  NEW  YORK  and  BROOKLYN  Wednesday.  Decctnbcr  86,  1906 

Round  Trip  Rentes  $12.00  &nd  $14.50 

according  to  hotel  selected 

All  Educational  OpiM^rtQlltty  *<>    ^^  ^^^   Capitol,   white  House,    Congressional 

— -^_^_^  Library,  Smithsonisn  Institution,  National  Museum 

under  the  Popular  P^riooally  Conducted  System. 

Full  inforfnatit»n  may  be  obtained  of  Ticket  Agents  ; 
C.  STUDDS,  Bastern  Passenger  Agent,  !?S3  Ath  Ave.,  New  York,  or 
J.  R.  WOOD,  GEO.  W.  BOYD,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Passenger  TraflBc  Manager.  Broad  St.  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  .A  ueU  ne^erbc  marrief 

^Qu  Que'No.ana  y-ponh refuse alP^ 

ur  Advice 

Vo  use3APeLI©:  Ms  a.- 
sotid  c^ke  ot  scouring  sooitj. 
used  tor  cleeoimg  pumosea 


Worst  Case  of  Exzema. 

Spbbad    Rapidly    Ov»b    Body— Limbs 
AND  Abmb  Had  to  bx  Bandaobd — 

Maryblous  Cubb  by  CuncuRA. 
"My  son,  who  is  now  twenty-two  year^ 
of  age,  when  he  was  four  months  old  be~ 
ean  to  have  eczema  on  his  face,  spread* 
ing  quite  rapidly  until  he  was  nearly 
covered.  We  had  all  the  doctors  around 
us,  and  some  from  lari^er  placea,  but  no 
one  helped  him  a  particle.  The  eczema 
was  something  terrible,  and  the  doctors 
said  it  was  the  worst  case  they  ever  saw. 
At  times  his  whole  body  and  face  were 
covered,  all  but  his  feet.  I  had  to  ban- 
dage his  limbs  and  arms;  his  scalp  was 
just  dreadful.  A  friend  teased  me  to 
try  Cuticura,  and  I  began  to  use  all  three 
of  the  Cuticura  Remedies.  He  was  bet^ 
ter  in  two  months,  and  in  six  months  he 
was  welL  Mrs.  R.  L.  Risley,  Piermont, 
N.  H.,  October  24.  1906." 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

Qramaiiiim  appftratita  «KtaloEii«  should  be  in 
tb*  naiiiiJA  of  all  iMir»o[ui  th&t  contempUt^  baj- 

dpaldiii«*i  ^nuiiai^iLiin  Anmratn*  xb  mperior 
iofezt^  mft<l«:  I!  i«  f  allr  ffuarfin*eetl  f>"ee  from  ah. 
d^ect«  either  of  material  or  wurhmnnvbit.  Any 
prnwi  brealtinc  tbroTich  ouch  dftfet-^t  will  b«  r^ 
pUcc'd  STMtU  At  ^nj  time-  Ttii^  injure 9  yon 
a^ntosl  the  pur<^b&ae  of  inferior  tfoodit.  WnaD 
y<.m  attf  buying  jetuidmiuiu  apfi&rataE^,  pUeeni 
on  as  e^inAl  b<i«i«  of  quality «  bdlI  onr  pni^ev  WfU 
proTH  an  indtiepinent .  Alf*o.  riaiD&Dil>«»c  w^  ohal- 
i«nge<Mjmp<ui5oniind  will  be  alhd  t<i  anbrnil  mn- 
pleJi  at  kSkf  time  )Q  cotnp^tiCtoa. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

Larsast  maonfaotBran  ia  tha  world  of  olftoial 

alhlatici  toed*. 

Qwnmuivm  Salai  Dapartment  and  Faoiory 

Ckle«9¥%  Mas  a 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


and  Microscopical  Objects 


Prepared  and  arranged  for  lecture  and  claaa  room 
and  to  accompany  standard  tact  book.  Send  for  ~ 


WILLIAMS,  BROWN  A  EARLK, 


■ett.  g.tucatsnwT  w. 


FWUSaWM. 


BCts/ 

wmwe  / 
rlJMa./ 

/ 


FREE  TOUR  TO  EUROPE  S^^Ml 

party  of  eight  will  be  »iven  a  free  ticket.  Pir. 
tioulan  of  BDWIN  JONES,  469  Putnam  lye. 
BrooKlyD,  N.  Y. 


KIDDEB'S  PASTillES. 

8TOWSI.I.  &  CO. 


Sold  by  all  Dnggmi, 
1^^     or  by  mail,  K  oeota 
Mfrs«   Oharlflstown,  Mmi. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

SH  ABCH  STBEBT    s    ::    PHILADKUHU 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 

and 

CHEMICALS 

Sole  Aaenta  for  DreTerhofPs  Saxon  FOtaihliV 


Complete  Laboratory  Outfti 


f^Ottiatosas 


esmaiil»ftfi 
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Clevelaad  Kindergartnen 
Indignant 

The  kindergarten  teachen  in  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  very  indig- 
nant over  what  th^  consider  an  unjust 
extension  of  their  working  houis.  Their 
contracts  call  for  one  daily  session  in  the 
momim:,  from  8:30  to  11:30.  Recently 
Citjr  Superintendent  Elson  issued  an 
order  for  an  additional  afternoon  session 
of  two  hours. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Watson,  who  has 
charge  of  the  giris'  and  women's  work  at 
Alta  House,  is  planning  to  make  a  fight 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  order. 

"I  reluctantly  make  this  fight,"  she 
said.  "I  hate  notoriety,  but  the  rank 
injustice  done  these  girls  makes  my 
blood  boil.  Kindeii^arten  work  is  the 
hardest  in  the  ciimculum  of  teaching, 
and  the  giris'  can't  stand  the  strain." 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty 
teachers  in  the  eighty  kindergartens  of 
Cleveland.  The  assistant  kindergarten 
teachers  start  at  a  salary  of  $400,  which 
is  increased  $50  annually  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  $800  is  reached. 

A  Poor  Way. 

It's  a  poor  way  to  sit  down  to  one  s 
table,  with  the  pains  of  djrspepsia  in  one's 
stomach.  The  meal  is  not  enjoyed  and 
may  not  be  retained.  There  is  a  cure  for 
dy^psia — and  we  use  the  word  cure  in 
the  strict  sense — ^in  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  salutary  effect 
this  medicine  has  on  the  stomach  and 
other  digestive  organs.  If  you  are  dys- 
peptic take  this  medicine,  and  take  it 
now — in  advance  of  the  Chnstmas  dinner. 

Chopping  Him  Off. 

Mh.  Coop  ah  (passionately):  "Miss 
Smoot,  when  I  am  in  yo'  hilarious  vicinity 
I  feels  so  influential  and  delusive  dat  I 
can't  explain  de  altitude  of  muh  cohesive- 
neas!     Miss  Smoot— Gladys!— I— I" 

Miss  Smoot  (coldly):  "Dat's  all 
right,  Mistah  Coopi^l  O'  cou'se  I  likes 
a  gen'leman  to  be  cawdial,  and  all  dat, 
but  don't  jump  up  in  muh  lap,  sah;  dess 
p^ase  don't  jump  up  in  muh  lap!" — 
lVaman'8  Home  Companion. 

The  Dictionary  Habit 

The  publishers  of  "Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary"  have  just  issued 
a  handsome  thirty-two  page  booklet  on 
the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Sherwin 
Cod]^,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  au- 
thority on  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, is  the  author.  The  booklet 
contains  seven  lessons  for  sjnstematically 
acguiring  the  dictionary  habit.  While 
it  IS  primarily  intended  for  teachers  and 
school  principals,  the  general  reader  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  value.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  gratis,  to  any  one  who 
addresses  the  firm.  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  "American  Boy." 

Judge  Shute,  Edward  Stratemeyer, 
Everett  T.  TomUnson,  and  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.,  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the 
A/^ovember  American  Boy  with  their  stir- 
ring serials.  Scarcely  secondary  to  these 
are  the  short  stories.  There  is  enough 
of  adventure  and  humor  to  please  boys, 
and  those  who  are  serious  minded  will 
find  some  things  to  keep  them  busy  in 
more  than  fifty  items  devoted  to  school, 
travel,  biographer,  electricity,  mechanics, 
amateur  journalism,  and  other  boy  hob- 
bies. The  color  cover  Is  appropriate 
to  the  Thanksgiving  season.  $1.00  a 
year.  The  Sprague  Publishing  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

KeM  and  Health  for  mother  and  Child. 
Mb«.  WmnMW^m  SoOTBnro  Stbup  has  be«n  ased 
for  OVEB  FIFTY  TBAB8  br  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH- 
BBS  for  THfilB  OHfLDflUtN  WHILB  TBBTHIlf O 
WITH  PKRFEOT  SUCCK88.  It  SOOTHES  the 
OHfLl>,80FTBll8tk«  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
OUBBS  WIND  OOLIC.aad  1«  the  iMwi  rmnedy  for 
DIABRHCBA.  Sold  by  droccists  in  •Tory  part  of  tb« 
world.  Bemiro  to  ask  for  ^Mrs.WiniIow*a  Sootbioff 
Sjrrop.**  And  titke  so  otlMV  kind.  Twentr^flT*  otata  » 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


e^STAftLtSHED  12  VCAR& 
FOSITIONS  riLLELO.  7. §00 


1«0«  AUOITOKIUM   BUILDING 

CHICA&O 


fti«iicii.  !•€  *5i»ni^i>  *Tf ,  iufriiio.  r,t. 


KcUogsf  s  Agency  m 


31  UAien  Sq.,  New  Terll 


vui* 


Hoimal  SehooU.   Itlb  jm*. 
work.  oali.  *»koao  or  vlro. 


B       F      CLARK 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


BOISE,    I  DA 


ALBANY      TEACHERS'      AGENCY 

Hm«  m99d  wwMmmB  for  m—d  toacher*  witk  m—^L  records 
SmU  ftr  Mnmtart  HARLAN  P.  PRBNGff .  81  CImip«I  St..  A»«ijr.  N.  Y. 


r.&k\ii&c 


1HE  HSK  IMCBOtS* 

Now  York.  ts6  Fifth  Are.  Minnoapolis.  414  Contury  Bldf. 

Washln|;;toci.  D.  G-.  1509  Ponn  Are.    DonTor,  401  Coopor  Bide. 
CblcaKo,  ao3  Mickigan  Boulermrd       Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block 


Portland,  Ore.,  teoo  WilliaBS  Are. 
San  Franciaco,  at?  Market  Sc. 
Loe  Anfeles,  5*5  Sumeoa  Block 


AN 
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The  School  Bulletin  Agency, 
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C.  W.   Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 

M  M  E  N  DS 


FISHER  .I^°l!!:  AGENCY 

LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  REUABLE.      129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  w-b  of  AdvanHje.  JSS?^?^ 

C  J.  Albert.  Mgr.      378W«l>«hAve..Chic.go   JB^-t^  ?rS;,r,'SiS?StK».^i5'S?; 


cent,  of  all  the  Colleger,  SOt  In  ttie  State  Normil  Schools,  large  numbers  in  Secoadair  and  Public 
Schools.    We  have  tl^  business.   Besults  sure  if  you  have  the  qnaliflcatlons.    Year  Book  FREE. 


SCHERMERBORN  ] 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  UnHed  States 


East  14th  St.,  Hew  York  I 


Established  1855 


Tfie  Praft  Teachers'  Agency  ^^^"'"•N.TYork 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  collie,  public  and 
prlTate  schoda    AdTises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT*  Manager. 


MIDLAND  TMCHERS'  AGENCIES: 

ing;  Bbermaim,  Texas;  Jcmeeboro,  Ark.;  Da  Boia,  Pa.    We  fnniiBh  poeiUoiie  for  OOMPETENT  Teaohen. 
OOMPETBNT  TBA0HEE8.  for  Pmblio  and  PriTele  School*.    Oorreepoadenee  eolioited. 


OFFIOES,  Warrenebnrv,  Mo. ;  Shea- 
aadoah,  Iowa ;  Vellejr  Oit7,  No.  Dak. ; 
PeadleiOB,  Oregon ;  Lander,  Wyem> 


COLORED  SCHOOL  CRAYONS 


Seven  Inches  Long  in  Polished  Cedar.  Made  with  14  O>lors  of 
the  Finest  Quality.  Finished  in  same  shade  as  Crayon. 
There  is  no  Better  Colored  Crayon  Made.     ::     ::      ::     ::     :: 


EBERHARD  FABER 


•  •        •  • 


NEW  YORK 


Composition  in  the  Eiementary  School— Taylor 

This  new  book  presentB  the  science  and  art  of  composition  in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  an  attempt  to  Ma- 
Ijrze  composition  as  a  mental  process  and  as  a  form  of  art,  in  order,  by  such  analysis,  to  relate  the  subject  to  other 
modes  of  expression,  and  to  find  the  data  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  principles  which  govern  the  aim  and  method 
of  teaching  the  art  to  children.     12mo.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

Little  Tallcs  on  School  IManagement— Saunders 

A  practical  work,  full  of  suggestion,  information,  and  inspiration  for  teachers  in  primary  schools.  DiarasMS 
in  an  intelligent,  helpful,  and  spirited  manner  all  of  the  problems  that  teachers  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  achools 
meet  and  are  forced  to  solve  correctly  to  attain  the  highest  professional  success.     Small  12mo.     Cloth.     50  cents. 

IManagement  and  IMethods— Sanders 

It  is  plain,  practical,  pointed,  and  pedagoeically  sound.  The  author  speaks  from  a  wide  experience.  He  hits 
the  point  on  every  topic.  He  discusses  the  prob&ms  of  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  great  mass  of  teachers — ^those  teaching  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

Hints  and  Helps  from  IMany  School -Rooms— Griffin 

There  can  hardly  a  question  come  up  in  the  teacher's  work,  about  which  there  is  any  doubt,  but  that  some  hdp- 
ful  answer  will  be  found  in  this  book.  It  is  a  veritable  teacher's  cyclopedia  of  tested  ideas  and  suggestions  for  light- 
ening the  burdens  of  schoolroom  work,  and  keeping  up  pupils'  interest.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

Art  of  Class  IManagement  and  Discipline— Taylor 

The  value  of  every  principle  and  device  suggested  has  been  demonstrated.  It  is  the  only  book  we  know  of 
treating  in  detail,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  &S  the  problems  of  government  and  management  that  confront  the 
teacher.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

IMary  Kingwood's  School— Johnson 

This  beautiful  story  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  primary  teacher  in  her  schoolroom  was  first  published  in  Teaehr 
era  Magazine,  It  takes  up  the  work  of  the  primary  room  by  months,  telling  what  Miss  Kingwood  did  in  each  of  these 
months  to  make  the  season  a  delightful  and  helpful  one  to  the  children.  The  story  of  how  she  and  her  little  folks  grew 
as  the  months  advanced  is  a  charming  one.     Cloth.     12mo.     $1.00. 

Tallcs  on  Pedagogics— Parlcer 

Represents  the  advanced  thought  on  education  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Cloth.     $1.50. 

Tallcs  on  Teaching— Parlcer 

No  book  on  education  has  created  so  much  interest  and  so  influenced  methods  of  teaching.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Education  Through  Nature— IMunson 

A  book  on  Nature  Study  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  life  and  development.    Cloth,  12mo.     $1.25. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching— Page 

One  of  the  best  of  all  books  for  teachers.    As  valuable  to-day  as  when  it  was  written.     12mo.    Cloth.     $1.00. 

National  Question  Boolc-Shaw 

Revised    and    enlaiged.     Questions    and    answers    on  twenty-two  branches  of  study.     12mo.    Cloth.     $1.75. 

Eduoationai  Reformers— Quicic 

The  most  widely  known  History  of  Education,  and  the  best  one.     12mo.    Cloth.     $1.00. 

School   Managom«nt— K«llogg  Mind  Studies — All«n 

Filled   with   original   and   practical    ideas   on    school         Elements  of  psychology  in  relation  to  teaching.    Many 
government.     Cloth.     50  cents.  practical  illustrations.     Cloth.     60  cents. 

Grub.  Method  of  Teaching  AHthmetlc-SeoUy  Autobiography  of  ^ro.M 

. ,    .     , .    ,.^     ,       ,  .  ^,    ,  An  excellent  account  of  the  life  and  views  of  this  edu- 

A  perfect  guide  m  this  difficult  subject.     Cloth.  50  cents,      cational  reformer.     Cloth.     50  cents. 

School  Devlcos-Shaw  and  Dcnnoll  MI.Uk*.  in  Teaching -Hugh.. 

A  large  stock  of  new  ideas  and  suggestions  for  school         The  chief  faults  in  school  management  set  down  in  a 
work.     Cloth.     50  cents.  sensible,  direct  manner.    Cloth.     60  cents. 

Among  Our..lv..-T.yl.r  S.curing  and  R.taining  Attention- Hug hM 

A  series  of  inspiring  talks  to  teachers  about  teaching.  To  be  used  in  connection  with  the  above.     A  remark- 
Enlivened  with  anecdote.     Cloth.     60  cents.  ably  able  book.     Cloth.     60  cents. 
Outline,  of  Pedagogic- R.in  Educational  Th.orlM—Srownlng 

A  book  for  all  students  of  pedagogy.     The  Herbartian  A  standard  short  history  of  education.     With  side- 
theory  explained.     Cloth.     60  cents.  heads,  analysis  and  index.    Cloth.     60  cents. 


Send  for  our  new  complete  catalog 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  11-15  East  24tli  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 
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tt.M  A  YSAH 
SIX  CIMTS  A  OOPV 


MILNES  PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETICS 


Book  One,  $0.35 


Book  Two,  $0.40 


Book  Three,  $0.45 


TEN  NOTEWORTHY  FEATURES 


1.  The  books  are  buUt  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan, 

combining  both  the  spiral  and'the  topical  methods  of 
treatment. 

2.  The  series  aims  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to 

train  the  power  of  accurate,  rapid,  and  skillful  manip- 
ulation of  numbers. 

3«  The  inductive  method  is  applied,  leading  the  pupils  to 
discover  truths  for  themselves,  but  it  is  supplemented 
by  model  solutions  and  thorough  explanations  of  each 
new  step. 

4.  Each  new  topic  is  fint  carefully  developed  and  then  en- 
forced by  sufficient  practice  to  fix  it  thoroughly  in  the 
mind  when  fint  presented. 

S«  Reviews  in  various  forms  are  a  marked  feature.  There 
are  general  reviews  of  all  that  has  preceded,  special 
reviews  of  each  topic,  and  miscellaneous  reviews  in  the 
form  of  industrial  problems. 


6.  The  books  are  graded  with  exceptional  care,  and  there  is  a 

very  gradual  advance  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

7.  The  problems  have  been  framed  with  the  greatest  care. 

They  have  been  made  both  rational  and  practical,  and 
they  relate  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from 
modem  life  and  industries. 

8.  Accuracy  is  encouraged  by  advising  the  pupils  to  estimate 

results,  and  by  insisting  on  constant  tests  and  checks 
to  eliminate  errors. 

9.  The  number  of  definitions  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 

they  are  concisely  and  exactly  stated. 

10.  The  numerous  iUustrations  always  serve  a  definite  pur- 
pose. Where  they  do  not  directly  illustrate  a  mathe- 
matical truth,  they  help  to  make  clear  some  subject 
under  discussion. 


Ame,rican  Book  Company 

NEW  TORK       CINCINNATI       CHICAGO     BOSTON      ATLANTA       DALLAS      SAN  FKANCI8CO 


AVE  YOTJ  BEEN  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED 
with  the  lead  pencils  used  in  your  schools  during 
the  past  term?  If  there  has  been  something  that  was 
not  just  right,  and  by  any  chance  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPH- 
ITE PENCILS,  allow  us  to  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  an  introduction. 

Send  us  i6c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  do  our  part  by 
sending  a  good,   generous,  liberal  package    that 
will  give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  the  good  things 
in  store  for  those  who  use  the  Dixon  goods. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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CHICAGO 
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THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


BOISr,  IDAHO 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Wn«»  "f  Adv«iUie.  ^^^  i^^'x 

C  J.  Albert  Mgr. 


378  wahith  Ave,  chicgo  irsr's.^runf^.'ajsr.-m  ''"'"^  ""*" 


qo  per  cent,  of 

all  the  colleges,  aoo  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  large  numbers  in  Secondary  and  Public  Schools     We  have  the 
bu^fss.    Results  sure  if  you  have  the  qualifications.    Year  Book  FREE. 


lEE  HSK  TOCHERS'  AGENCIES 


4  AshbortoB  Place 
Boston 


jr«w  York.  U6  Fifth  Ave. 
Waahiacton,  D.  O.,  UM  Pann  Ave. 
Ohiaa«o.lOi  Michican  BonUvard 


Minneapolis,  414  Ocntary  Bldf. 
Denver,  401  Cooper  Bldf . 
Spokane,  118  Bookery  Block 


Portland.  Ora.,  ItOO  Williams  Ave 
San  Francisco.  117  Market  St. 
Loa  Anffelea.  Ml  Stlmaon  Block 


ALBANY      TEACHERS'      AGENCV 

Has  g—d  p«alUoB8  far  *••«!  teachers  with  caadl  reeorda. 
atmd/br  Oiremlar*  HARLAN  P.  FRKNCH.  81  Chapel  Hi.,  Aihaaj.N.V. 


SCIERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Oldeit  and  best  known  in  United  State* 


3a**t   14th! 


Raw  Tork  I 


■ataUtebal  1855 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


The  Voyages  and 

Explorations  oj 
Samuel  de  Champlain 

Narrated  by  himself.    Translated  by   Annie  Neitleton    Voume* 
Edited  by  Edbfard  Gaylord  Vourne. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 


PRICE  $2.00  NET. 


*' An  edition  that  represents  in  brief  the  sum  of  present-day  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  narratives  of  early  American 
exploration." — Ths  Outlook. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.     1M5  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


A  safe 

permanent 

income 

That  is  what  your  investments 
should  bring  you— tp/// bring  you 
if  you  use  your  judgment  wisely 
when  investing  your  money. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  posted 
now  on  the  subject  of  rubber  and 
cocoa  culture. 

Interesting  facts  and  figures 
about  these^products  and  our  ex- 
tensive plantations  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  are  given  in  our 
illustrated  booklet,  "How  to  Se- 
cure a  Permanent  Income. " 
/  Our  properties  will  support 
more  than  2,000,000  trees  jtnd 
54,000  are  already  planted.?  / 
.  Write  for  the  booklet.  It 
doesn't  put  you  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  us  just  because  you 
send  for  it. 

The  Veraguas  Plantations  Co. 
684  Draxel  Bulldlnc 
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Industrial  Training  and  Co-Lducation 

In  his  latest  message  to  Gmgress  President 
Roosevelt  speaks  with  characteristic  emphasis  of 
the  need  of  extending  industrial  training  in  the 
conmion  schools.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  trained 
"merdy  in  litoary  accomplishment''  he  says  are 
rmdered  either  unfit  fen-  industrial  work  or  reluctant 
to  go  into  it.  *'This  is  a  toidency/'  declares  the 
President,  ''which  should  be  strenuously  combated." 
The  movement  for  strenuously  combating  limita- 
tion of  the  schools  to  litoary  programs  is  well 
under  way.  On  November  16  the  National  Society 
for  the  Ptomotion  of  Industrial  Educati(m  tf ected 
a  permanent  oif^anization  in  New  York  City  at 
Cooper  Union.  Its  objects  are  to  bring  prominently 
to  public  attrition  the  impmtance  oif  industrial 
education  as  a  factm*  in  the  industrial  development 
of  the  United  States;  to  provide  opportunities 
fw  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  problem;  to  make  available  thru  publications 
the  results  of  experience  of  industrial  education 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad;  and  to  assist  in 
other  desirable  ways  towards  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  industrial  training. 

The  mistake  that  will  have  to  be  guarded  against 
in  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  is  that 
the  course  does  not  confine  itself  too  much  to  mas- 
culine pursuits,  especially  in  the  high  schools. 
The  arts  of  home-management  and  the  care  of 
chUdren  and  invalids  are  well  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  The  girls  are  entitled  to  practical 
training  in  these  matters.  The  work  done  by  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  under  the 
constructive  leadership  of  Mrs.  Woolman,  and 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School  of  New  York 
City,  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  McAndrew, 
suppmted  by  Superintendent  Maxwell,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  sort  of  development  most  needed 
at  present. 

This  matter  naturally  brings  up  again  the  old 
question  of  the  desirability  of  co-education  in  high 
schools  and  collies.  Chicago  University  decided 
quite  recently  upon  a  definite  s^r^:ation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  collie.  There  seems  to  be  no  longo* 
any  doubt  that  co-education  beyond  the  elementary 
schools  entails  more  loss  than  gain  to  the  individual 
pupils.  As  the  impmtance  of  training  for  motho*- 
hood  is  becoming  more  recognized  by  a  progressive 
civilization,  the  question  will  be  seen  in  a  clearer 
light  than  has  beai  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  confusing  claims  made  for  "character  for- 
mation'' are  lai^gely  responsible  for  the  prevailing 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  common  sense  view 
would  probably  declare  that  ''charactor  formation" 
is  not  the  business  of  the  schools  at  all,  that  charac- 


ter is  an  individual  matter  and  will  take  care  of 
itsdf  more  laigely  than  pedagogical  wisdom  can 
contrive. 

Co-education  appears  to  be  chi^y  a  tempera- 
mental questicHi.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  some  pec^le 
and  hard  for  the  others.  Aboording  as  (me  sees  the 
good  or  the  harm,  (me  either  advocates  or  appo&es 
it.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  financial  questi(m.  Co- 
educati(Hi  is  less  expensive  than  the  other  kind  of 
educati(m,  and  so  there  are  more  advocates  raised 
up  in  its  favor. 

Industrial  training,  aside  fnnn  infusing  a  new 
spirit  in  school  work,  is  bound  in  its  devel(H>nient 
to  reveal  the  most  sensible  standpoint  from  which 
to  judge  the  educational  needs  of  young  people. 


A  remarkable  ''Social  Educati(m  Congress"  was 
rec^itly  held  in  Bosttm.  It  emphasised  anew  the 
great  thought  for  which  America  is  indited  to  Prctf . 
John  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University,  that  "all 
educati(m  proceeds  by  the  participation  of  the 
individual  in  the  social  consciousness  of  the  race," 
that  "  education  is  the  fundamental  method  of  social 
progress  and  ref(»in."  In  the  past  educati(m  has 
been  t(x>  laigely  regarded  as  Uie  bringing  up  of 
self-sufficient  individuals — "harmonious  develop- 
ment of  powers,"  character  f(HTnati(m,  etc.  Now 
the  industrial  and  social  rdationships  are  to  receive 
more  adequate  attaiti(Hi.  The  Congress  at  Boston 
shows  that  the  new  gospel  is  understixxl,  and  will 
soon  spread  over  the  land,  defining  anew  to  the 
schools  the  specific  purposes  they  must  aerve. 

The  School  Journal  will  publish  next  week 
several  of  the  most  imp(Htant  papers  presented  at 
tiiis  C(Higress. 


OoynifkmM  JuA.  AaoM  4  Go. 


LiUiputamian  Regulations. 

Ldlliputamia  is  a  tjrpe,  and  so  a  few  examples  of 
the  Board's  r^^tions  may  be  interesting.  All 
teachers  are  required  to  enter  their  names  (m  enter- 
ing the  school  (m  a  time  sheet,  giving  the  minute 
of  arrival.  If  they  are  mare  than  ten  minutes 
late  they  lose  the  pay  for  that  particular  day. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  permitted  to  go 
home.  If  they  are  absent  they  must  pay  besides 
for  a  substitute.  Last  year  a  heavy  snow  storm 
crippled  all  traffic,  and  many  teachers  were  unable 
to  get  to  their  schoob.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  how  to  ex^xise  mocy  toward  the 
malefactors  and  still  uphold  the  by-laws  which 
represoit  the  sublimate  of  the  wisdom  of  all  of 
Lilliputamia*s  Board,  occupied  three  long  sessions. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  the  teachers  should  pay 
only  a  nominal  fee  of  five  cents  each, 
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Each  teacher  is  re(]^uired  to  fill  out  at  least  seven 
reports  per  day,  which,  after  being  carefully  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  the  principals  and  stamped 
with  the  superintendent's  seal,  must  be  filed  where 
every  trustee  can  have  access  to  them.  The 
superintendent  must  keep  all  letters  coming  to 
him  relating  to  the  appomtment  of  teachers,  and 
other  matters  bearing  upon  school  affairs,  and 
each  month  have  copies  made  for  every  member 
of  the  School  Board.  Miss  Addams  did  object  at 
one  time,  that  the  copying  of  all  the  letters  twenty- 
nine  times,  so  that  each  member  might  have  a 
copy,  was  -'foolish."  The  statement  caused  con- 
sternation, and  the  wisdom  of  the  former  trustees 
who  had  established  the  rule  was  promptly  approved 
by  -'a  vote  of  confidence." 

The  women  teachers  must  not  wear  shortened 
skirts  in  rainy  weather;  must  never  talk  to  any  man 
near  theirown  age,  except  the  family  relation  be  no 
further  distant  thaii  first  cousin,  or  he  be  the  superior 
official  in  the  system;  they  must  not  go  to  the 
theater,  nor  play  cards,  nor  play  any  but  hymn 
tunes  on  Sunday;  their  hair  must  be  parted  in  the 
middle;  their  shoes  must  have  low  heels;  when 
walking  in  tlie  street  they  must  not  ''gape  about 
them,"  etc.;  etc. 

The  principals  are  required  to  pay  proper  obei- 
sance to  any  trustee  who  may  drop  in  to  inspect 
the  sdiool.  One  principal  was  suspended  imtil 
it  could  be  established  by  an  official  investigation 
that  he  had  intended  no  slight  when  he  failed  to 
invite  Mr.  Verdigris  to  make  an  address  to  the 
pupils  on  a  recent  visit. 

Disagreement  with  any  member  of  the  Board  or 
any  by-law  thereof  is  stamped  as  disloyalty.  A 
conference  (rf  principals  last  month  agreed  to 
petition  the  Board  to  reduce  their  purely  clerical 
work,  in  order  to  give  them  more  time  for  the 
poformance  of  their  educational  duties.  They 
called  attention  to  the  utter  uselessness  of  many  of 
the  reports  required  by  law.  The  committee  to 
whom  the  principals'  petition  was  referred  stated 
that  -'they  [the  principals]  have  committed  false 
report;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  imtruths; 
secondiarily,  they  are  slanderers;  sixth  and  lastly, 
they  have  verified  imjust  things;  and,  to  conclude, 
they  are  lying  knaves." 


The  Boston  election  of  members  for  the  School 
BcMutl  is  being  carri^  on  in  a  spirit  that  is  not  at  all 
reassiuing  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  educational 
cause.  Mrs.  Duff  app^u^  to  be  especially  violent 
in  her  attacks  upon  Chairman  Storrow  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
maldng  reckless  charges  of  various  sorts.  Nor  does 
she  hestiate  to  use  fractional  particularism  to  aid  her 
in  her  canvass.  One  peculiar  charge  raised  by  her 
against  Mr.  Storrow  is  that  in  spite  of  his  pledge  to 
have  Irish  history  taught  in  the  Boston  schools, 
"there  is  only  one  copy  of  Johnson's  History  of  Ire- 
land in  each  grammar  school  in  the  city  of  Boston 
to-day."  Is  it  then  absolutely  necessary  that  John- 
son's History  of  Ireland  must  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  pupil  in  the  Boston  schools?  Can  Irish  his- 
tory be  taught  in  no  other  way?  Is  a  text-book  to 
take  the  place  of  the  teacher?  Is  Johnson's  book  the 
only  source  from  which  information  concerning  the 
development  of  Ireland  can  be  drawn?    Mrs.  Duff's 

Eint  of  view  is  peculiar.  The  failure  to  invest  a 
ge  portion  of  the  funds  available  for  education  in 
Boston  in  the  purchase  of  at  least  20,000  copies  of 
Johnson's  History  of  Ireland  prompts  her  to  say  that 
•'  it  is  the  most  atrocious  piece  of  deception  and  cheat- 
ing Irishmen  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  Bos- 
ton educational  work."  The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Duff's 
campaign  is  alien  to  that  broad  and  generous  atti- 
tude toward  a  great  problem  which  should  charac- 
terize persons  charged  with  the  care  of  the  common 
school  interests  of  a  great  city. 


The  splendid  work  which  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, superintendent  of  the  scho(ds  of  Philadelphia; 
is  doing  to  broaden  the  influence  of  the  schools,  and 
to  make  of  them  one  of  the  most  beneficent  social 
forces  in  the  conununity,  is  well  exemplified  in  a 
petition  which  he  recently  presented  to  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  Committee.  The  petition  re- 
quested that  the  Agnew  School,  located  at  Eleventh 
and  Cherry  Streets,  be  opened  every  night  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  parents  and  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  Conunittee  approved  the  peti- 
tion, and  the  school  will  be  opened  in  the  evenings 
after  January  1,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
healthy  recreation  and  hannless  amusement  for 
children,  and  a  convenient  and  comfortable  meeting 
place  for  their  parents. 

The  importance  of  this  plan  in  itself,  and  as  an 
indication  of  a  general  movement  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  school  buildings  and 
equipment  for  the  improvement  of  social  condi- 
tions in  the  conunimity  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
those  familiar  with  such  experiments  in  other 
cities— for  instance,  the  recreation  centers  in  New 
York. 

The  outlook  is  bright  for  the  success  of  Dr. 
Brumbaugh's  experiment,  and  it  will  no  doubt; 
be  extended  to  other  schools. 

The  petition  was  formally  presented  by  Prin. 
Katherine  A.  Lacey,  thru  the  district  superintend- 
ent. A  Philadelphia  paper,  in  remarking  upon  Dr. 
Brumbaugh's  action,  says:  -'Dr.  Brumbaugh's 
policy  is  to  consider  the  development  of  the  cmld, 
and  let  the  tables  and  chains  take  care  cl  ihem- 
selves." 


Rayen  School,  at  Youngstown,  0.;  Wells  L. 
Griswold,  principal,  has  an  enrollment  cl  647,  of 
which  nimiber  48.4  per  cent,  are  boys.  How  is  this 
for  a  record? 


Education  in  Russia. 

M.  Kauffman,  Minister  of  Education  in  Russia,  in 
his  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  schools  cl  that  countay, 
provides  for  the  abandonment  of  the  old  police,  vibo 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  spread  of 
elementaiy  education.  His  plan  reconmiends  that 
the  central  government  shall  in  every  way  aid  and 
promote  the  schools  established  by  the  Z^nstvos  or 
other  local  authorities,  and  shall  assume  the  pay- 
ment of  a  minimimi  salary  to  the  teachers  employed. 
He  also  desires  to  increase  the  nimiber  and  emdency 
of  the  normal  schools. 

One  part  of  the  plan;  which  shows  a  most  com- 
mendable liberality  and  breadth  of  view,  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  non-Russian  population  may  be 
taught  in  their  mother  tongue,  on  condition  that 
Russian  history  and  geography  be  taught  in  Russian. 
It  is  the  hope  of  M.  Kauffman  that  this  plan  may 
help  to  solve  the  great  problem  cl  his  country's 
future. 


American  Music. 

A  few  years  ago  a  New  England  society  gave  a 
gold  medal  for  music  to  fit  "America,"  which  should 
be  distinctively  American  music  and  replace  the 
English  melody  of  i' God  Save  the  King."  Btf 
there  ever  been  any  serious  effort'  weH-planned 
and  systematically  carried  out,  to  bring  the  new 
music  into  use?  Could  you  not  induce  such  an 
effort  in  the  schools  thru  your  journal? 

I  believe  that  the  new  music  ought  to  be  used 
as  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  words,  contains  exedknt 
harmony,  and  is  in  march  time,  a  characteristie 
which  is  singularly  lacking  in  our  national  music 
Above  all,  it  gives  us  "America"  to  American  muac 
Very  truly  yours,r_. 

Kingston;  N.  Y.  W.iB.  ^^BLBBY. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  on  Educational  Needs. 

From  the  President's  Message  to  Congress. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  (tho  it  is,  of 
course,  difficult  quantitatively  to  measiu^)  the 
effect  upon  a  nation's  growth  to  greatness  of  what 
may  be  called  organized  patriotism,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  the  substitution  of  a  national  feeling 
for  mere  local  pride;  with  as  a  resultant  a  high 
ambition  for  the  whole  coimtry. 

No  country  can  develop  its  whole  strength  so 
long  as  the  parts  which  make  up  the  whole  each 
put  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  part  above  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  whole.  This  is  true  of  sections, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  of  classes. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  classes  must  work 
together,  capitalists  and  wage-workers  must  work 
together,  if  the  best  work  of  which  the  coimtry  is 
capable  is  to  be  done. 

It  is  probable  that  a  thoroly  efficient  system  of 
education  comes  next  to  the  influence  of  patriotism 
in  bringing  about  national  success  of  this  kind. 
Our  federal  form  of  government,  so  fruitful  of  ad- 
vantage to  our  people  in  certain  ways,  in  other 
ways  imdoubtedly  limits  our  national  effectiveness. 

It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  national 
government  to  take  the  lead  in  technical  industrial 
education,  to  see  that  the  public  school  system  of 
this  country  develops  on  all  its  technical,  industrial, 
scientific  and  commercial  sides.  This  must  be  left 
primarily  to  the  several  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  national  Government  has  con- 
trol of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
it  should  see  that  these  schools  promote  and  en- 
courage the  fullest  development  of  the  scholars 
in  both  commercial  and  industrial  training. 

The  conmiercial  training  should  in  one  of  its 
branches  deal  with  foreign  trade.  The  industrial 
training  is  even  more  important.  It  should  be 
one  of  our  prime  objects  as  a  nation,  as  far  as  feasible; 
constantly  to  work  toward  putting  the  mechanic, 
the  wage-worker,  who  works  with  his  hands,  on  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  regard,  so  as  to  increase 
his  effectiveness  in  the  economical  world,  and  the 
dignity,  the  remimeration;  and  the  power  of  his 
position  in  the  social  world. 

Unfortunate  Tendency  in  Some  Schools. 

Unfortunately,  at  present  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  work  in  the  public  schools  is  in  the  exactly 
opposite  direction.  If  boys  and  girls  are  trained 
merely  in  literary  accomplishments,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  industrial,  manual,  and  technical 
training,  the  tendency  is  to  unfit  them  for  industrial 
work,  and  to  make  them  reluctant  to  go  into  it, 
or  unfitted  to  do  well  if  they  do  go  into  it. 

This  is  a  tendency  which  should  be  strenuously 
combated.  Our  industrial  development  depends 
largely  upon  technical  education,  including  in  this 
term  all  industrial  education,  from  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  carpenter, 
or  blacksmith,  to  that  which  fits  a  man  to  do  the 
greatest  engineering  feat.  The  skilled  mechanic, 
the  skilled  workman,  can  best  become  such  by 
technical  industrial  education. 


The  far-reaching  usefulness  of  institutes  of  tech- 
nology and  schools  of  mines  or  of  engineering  is 
now  imiversally  acknowledged,  and  no  less  far- 
i:eaching  is  the  effect  of  a  good  building  or  mechan- 
ical trades  school,  a  textile,  or  watchmaking,  or 
engraving  school.  All  such  training  must  develop 
not  only  manual  dexterity,  but  industrial  intelli- 
gence. 

In  international  rivalry  this  coimtry  does  not  have 
to  fear  the  competition  of  pauper  labor  as  much  as 
it  has  to  fear  the  educated  labor  of  specially  trained 
competitors;  and  we  should  have  the  education  of 
the  hand,  eye,  and  brain  which  will  fit  us  to  meet 
such  competition. 

In  every  possible  way  we  should  help  the  wage- 
worker  who  toils  with  his  hands  and  who  must  (we 
hope  in  a  constantly  increasing  measure)  also  toU 
with  his  brain. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  national  L^[islature 
can  do  but  little  of  direct  importance  for  his  welfare; 
save  where  he  is  engaged  in  work  which  permits 
it  to  act  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I 
so  earnestly  hope  that  both  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  will  construe 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible manner. 

We  can,  however,  in  such  a  matter  as  industrial 
training,  in  such  a  matter  as  child  labor  and  factory 
laws,  set  an  example  to  the  States  by  enacting  the 
most  advanced  legislation  that  can  wisely  be 
enacted  for  the  District  of  Colimibia. 


Coming  Meetings. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachers'  Association  wiU  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

December  26,  27,  28.— State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December  26,  27,  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26,  27,  28.— South  Dakota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  have  its  25th  Annual  Session  at  Sioux  Falls. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

December  26-29. — ^Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

December — during  holiday  week. — ^Washington  Educa- 
tional Association  wfSl  be  held  in  Bellingham,  wash. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Educational  Association 
Annual  meeting  at  Faigo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meetings  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28. — ^New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — ^Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee. 

December  26-29. — ^The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  wiU  be  held  at 
Minneapolis. 

December  27-29. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Milwaukee.  Lectures  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  and  second  days  of  the  meeting. 

December  27-30.— Southern  Educational  Association  will 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December  27,  28,  29.— Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  meet  at  Boise. 

December  26-27— ^Eleventh  Annual  Meetii^  of  the  New 
York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

RULES  FOR  GRANTING  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES. 


The  aim  of  the  founder  in  the  incorporation  of  this 
Fomidation  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

This  aim  is  there  stated  to  be  the  fomidation  of  an 
agency  to  provide  retiring  sdlowances  for  teachers 
in  the  miiversities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  of 
the  three  English-speaking  countries  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  to  serve  the  cause  of  higher  education  by 
advancing  and  dignifying  the  profession  of  the 
teacher  in  these  hi^er  institutions  of  learning.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  sectarian 
institutions  are  excluded  from  tne  benefits  of  the 
Foundation.  Consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  State  institutions  has  been  deferred 
until  some  experience  has  been  had  in  the  actual 
administration  of  the  trust. 

EDUCATIONAL  STANDARD. 

The  term  college  is  used  to  designate,  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  institu- 
tions varying  so  widely  in  entrance  requirements, 
standards  of  instruction,  and  facilities  for  work,  that 
for  the  piuposes  of  this  Foimdation,  it  is  necessary 
to  use,  at  least  for  the  present,  some  arbitrary  defini- 
tion of  that  term.  The  following  definition,  now  in 
use  imder  the  revised  ordinances  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  will  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Foimdation: 

''An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  collie,  must 
have  at  least  six  (6)  professors  giving  their  entire 
time  to  college  and  imiversity  work,  a  course  of 
four  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should 
require  for  admission,  not  less  than  the  usual  four 
years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  pre-academic  or  gram- 
mar school  studies."' 

A  technical  school,  to  be  eligible,  must  have  en- 
trance and  graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  college,  and  must  offer  courses  in  pure 
and  applied  science  of  equivalent  grade. 

To  be  ranked  as  a  college  an  institution  must  have 
a  productive  endowment  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

SECTARIAN  LIMFTATION. 

Institutions  of  learning  will  be  recognized  as  eligi- 
ble to  the  benefits  of  this  Foundation,  so  far  as  sec- 
tarianism is  involved,  imder  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

1.  Universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  of 
.  requisite  academic  grade,  not  owned  or  controlled 

by  a  religious  organization,  and  whose  acts  of  incor- 
poration or  chsuters  specifically  provide  that  no 
denominational  or  sectarian  test  shall  be  applied  in 
the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers,  nor  in  the 
admission  of  students. 

2.  In  the  cases  of  institutions  not  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  religious  organization,  and  in  which  no 
specific  statement  concerning  denominational  tests 
is  made  in  the  charters  or  acts  of  incorporation,  the 
trustees  of  such  institutions  shall  be  asked  to  certify 
by  a  resolution  to  the  trustees  of  The  Cam^e 
Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  specific  prohibition  in 
the  charter,  ''no  denominational  test  is  imposed  in 
the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers,  or  in  the 
admission  of  students,  nor  are  distinctly  denomina- 
tional tenets  or  doctrines  taught  to  the  students." 
Upon  the  passage  of  such  resolution  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  such  institutions,  they  may  be  recognized 
as  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  The  Cam^e  Foundation 


for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  so  far  as  considera- 
tions of  sectarian  control  are  concerned. 

RECOGNITION  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning,  whether  universi- 
ties, colleges,  or  technical  schools,  whose  educational 
standard  is  equal  to,  or  higher  than,  that  indicated 
in  the  foregoing,  and  which  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions regarding  sectarian  control,  may  be  recognized 
by  the  trustees  of  The  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  as  entitled  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Foundation,  and  a  list  of  such  ac- 
cepted institutions  will  be  announced.  This  list  wiU 
be  provisional  and  to  it  additions  will  from  time  to 
time  be  made. 

To  professors  in  these  institutions  the  b^iefits  cl 
the  Foundation  shall  be  extended  thru  the  insti- 
tutions themselves;  that  is  to  say,  once  the  rules 
upon  which  retiring  allowances  are  granted  are 
definitely  determined,  they  shall  work  automatically, 
in  what  might  be  called  normal  cases,  that  is,  in  cases 
of  old  age  or  long  service.    Thus  if  a  pntfessor  in  sudi 
an  accepted  institution  has  reached  the  age  ol  X 
years,  or  if  he  has  been  in  the  teaching  pnrf ession 
for  a  period  of  Y  years,  he  would  receive  his  allow- 
ance as  soon  as  his  institution  applied  for  it.    In 
cases  outside  of  the  normal  age  or  service  conditions, 
the  recommendation  of  the  accepted  institution  shall 
be  considered  by  the  trustees  of  TheCam^e  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  action 
taken  upon  the  individual  case,  and  once  a  grant 
has  been  made,  payment  will  be  made  as  in  nonml 
cases,  thru  the  institution. 

No  institution  will  be  accepted  which  is  so  org^- 
ized  that  stockholders  may  participate  in  its  bmSts. 

RECOGNITION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PROFESSORS,  IN  INSTI- 
TUTIONS NOT  ON  THE  ACCEPTED  LIST. 

The  Trustees  realize  that  there  are  able  and  de- 
voted teachers  rendering  admirable  service  to  edu- 
cation in  institutions  which,  owing  to  low  entrance 
requirements,  or  for  other  reasons,  are  considered 
below  the  academic  grade  requisite  to  entide  them 
to  a  place  on  the  accepted  list  of  institutions.  Indi-  i 
vidual  professors  of  merit  or  of  distinguished  sarice  i 
in  such  institutions  may  be  granted  retiring  allow-  { 
ances,  but  in  such  cases  the  trustees  will  deal  witli  the 
individual  professor.  Such  allowances  cannot  be 
granted  to  professors  in  institutions  deemed  to  be 
under  denominational  control. 

CONDmONS  FOR  THE  GRANTING  OF  NORICAL  RETIR- 
ING  ALLOWANCES. 

1.  Age. — To  be  eligible  to  retirement  on  the  ground 
of  age,  a  teacher  must  have  reached  the  age  ol  sixty- 
five  and  must  have  been  for  fifteen  years  pnofeBsor 
in  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  t^ether  a  pro- 
fessor's connection  as  a  teacher  with  his  institution 
shall  cease  at  an  earlier  or  later  age  than  sixty-five, 
is  a  matter  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
fessor himself  and  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
in  which  he  serves. 

2.  Long  Service. — To  be  eligible  for  retirement  on 
the  ground  of  length  of  service,  a  teacher  must  have 
had  twenty-five  years'  service  as  a  prctfessor  in  a 
higher  institution  of  learning.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  service  shall  have  been  given  in 
accepted  colleges,  universitjjyes,  or  technical  schools. 

In  no  case  shall  any  allowance  be  paid  to  a  teacher 
who  continues  to  give  the  whole  or  part  of  his  tim^ 
to  the  work  of  teaching,  as  a  member  of  the  instruct- 
ing staff  of  a  college  or  technical  school. 
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THE  SCALE  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES. 

*<  The  trustees  recognize  that  a  fixed  rule  limiting 
the  amount  of  an  allowance — such,  for  instance,  as  a 
stated  percentage  of  a  prctfessc»*'s  salary — cannot 
be  adopted  without  working  a  serious  hardship  in 
many  institutions  where  salaries  are  low,  and  under 
the  best  conditions  must  remain  low  for  many  years. 
They  have,  therefore,  adopted  a  scale  imder  which  a 
teacher  who  is  receiving  a  low  salary  is  granted  a 
much  higho*  percentage  of  his  salary  than  is  granted 
to  one  receiving  a  higher  salary.  Thus,  for  a  salary 
below  sixteen  himdred  dollars  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  active  pay,  is  granted  as  a  retiring  allow- 
ance. It  is  believed  that  this  scale  is  a  more  just 
one  to  men  on  small  salaries.  It  could  scarcely 
dignify  the  calling  of  the  teacher  to  allot  to  a  pro- 
fessor who  had  served  many  years  at  twelve  himdred 
dollars  a  year  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  pay,  altho  that 
percentage  might  be  a  fairly  generous  allowance  in 
the  case  of  a  professor  who  had  been  receiving  a  pay 
cl  five  thousand  dollars. 

RULES    FOR    THE    GRANTING    OF   NORICAL   RETIRING 
ALLOWANCES. 

1.  A  normal  retiring  allowance  is  considered  to 
be  one  awarded  to  a  professor  in  an  accepted  uni- 
versity, collie,  or  technical  school,  on  the  ground  of 
either  age  or  length  of  Bervice.  The  term  professor, 
as  here  used,  is  understood  to  include  Ftesidents, 
Deans,  Pnrfessore,  Associate  Pnrfessors,  and  Assistant 
Pr^tfessors,  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.       «i« 

2.  Retiring  allowances  shall  be  granted  imder  the 
following  rules,  upon  the  application  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  the  pr^essor  is  connected,  and  in  the 
applicaticm  it  should  be  clearly  set  forth  whether  the 
retiring  allowance  is  recommended  on  the  groimd 
of  age  or  service. 

3.  In  reckoning  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allow- 
ance the  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of 
active  service  ^all  be  considered  the  active  pay. 

4.  Any  person  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  has 
had  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  service  as  a  pro- 
fessor, and  who  is  at  the  time  a  professor  in  an  ac- 
cepted institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
retiring  allowance  computed  as  follows: 

(a) — ^For  an  active  pay  of  sixteen  himdred  dollars 
or  less,  an  allowance  of  one  thousand  dollars,  pro- 
vide! no  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  nine^  per 
cent,  of  the  active  pay. 

(b) — For  an  active  pay  greater  than  sixteen  hun- 
dr^  dollars  the  retirmg  allowance  shall  equal  one 
thousand  dollars,  increased  by  fifty  dollars  for  each 
one  himdred  dollars  of  active  pay  in  excess  of  sixteen 
hundred  dollars. 

(c) — No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  three 
thousand  dollars. 

5.  Any  person  who  has  had  a  Bervice  of  twenty-five 
years  as  a  professor,  and  who  is  at  the  time  a  profes- 
sor in  an  accepted  institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
retiring  allowance  computed  as  follows: 

(a) — ^For  an  active  pay  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
or  less,  a  retiring  allowance  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
provided  that  no  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  active  pay. 

(b) — For  an  active  pay  greater  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars  the  retiring  allowance  shall  equal  eight 
hundred  dollars,  increased  by  forty  dollars  for  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  active  pay  in  excess  of  sixteen 
hundred  dollars. 

(c) — For  each  additional  year  of  service  above 
twenty-five,  the  retiring  allowance  shall  be  increased 
by  one  per  cent,  of  the  active  pay. 

(d) — No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  three 
thousand  dollars. 

6.  Any  person  who  has  been  ten  years  the  wife  of  a 
professor  m  actual  service  may  receive  during  her 


widowhood  one-half  of  the  allowance  to  which  her 
husband  would  have  been  entitled. 

7.  In  the  preceding  rules,  yeare  of  leave  of  absence 
are  to  be  counted  as  years  of  service,  but  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  in  seven.  Librarians,  registrars, 
recorders,  and  administrative  oflScers  of  long  toiure, 
whose  salaries  may  be  classed  with  those  of  prof  essors 
and  assistant  professors,  are  considered  eligible  to  the 
baiefits  of  a  retiring  allowance. 

8.  Teachers  in  the  professicmal  departments  of 
universities  whose  principal  work  is  outside  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  are  not  included. 

9.  The  benefits  of  the  Foundation  shall  not  be 
available  to  those  whose  active  service  ceased  before 
April  16,  1905,  the  date  of  Mr.  Cam^e's  original 
letter  to  the  trustees. 

10.  The  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  retains  the  power  to  alter  these 
rules  in  such  manner  as  experience  may  indicate  as 
desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 
Approved  by  the  Trustees,  April  9,  1906. 


Directed  Home  Reading  in  Grade  9, 

At  Milton,  Miss. 
[Miss  Ruth  B.  Eluott,  Teadier.] 

In  placing  the  following  book  list  before  the  pupils 
of  grade  9,  the  objects  were  to  create  a  love  for  good 
literature,  to  help  in  laying  the  foundations  for  nis^ 
school  English,  and  to  broaden  the  pupils'  outlook 
upon  life.  The  list  was  made  after  tallang  with  the 
pupils  and  learning  something  of  the  books  known  by 
them. 

It  was  requested  that  each  month  one  book  from  a 
group  be  r^.  The  pupils  were  also  asked  to  make 
Short  oral  reports  concerning  the  books  read. 

A  number  of  books  have  been  reported.  In  dis- 
cussing these,  the  endeavor  has  been  to  lead  pupils 
to  see  that  in  such  books  as  ''Silas  Mamer''  the 
devdopment  of  a  character  stands  out  most  clearly, 
while  ''Ivaclioe''  gives  a  series  of  historic  pictures, 
and  the  books,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  Gold  Bug  is 
tjpical,  are  noted  for  the  cleverness  of  plot  Every 
book,  of  course,  requires  a  different  kind  of  report 

I. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days — Hughes. 

Polly  Oliver's  Problems — Wiggin. 

Arthur  Bomiicastle — Holland/ 
II. 

Leatherstocking — Cooper. 

The  PUot— Cooper. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans — Cooper. 
III. 

House  of  Seven  Gables — Hawthorne. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin— Stowe. 

Little  Women — Alcott. 

IV. 

The  Crisis— Churchill 

Rudder  Grange— Stockton. 

Being  a  Boy — Warner. 

Window  in  Thrums — Barrie. 
The  Oregon  Trail — Parkman. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake— Scott 

VL 
Lives  of  the  Hunted — Seton. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Seton. 
Up  from  Slavery — Washington. 
The  Gold  Bug— Poe. 

VII. 
Innocents  Abroad — Twain. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper — Twain. 
Conquest  of  Granada — Irving. 
VIII. 
Ivanhoe — Scott 
Woodstock— Scott 

IX. 
Silas  Mamer — Eliot 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  Part  I— Eliot 

X. 
Oliver  Twist — Dickens. 
Nicholas  Nickleby — Dickens 
Old  Curiosity  Shop — Dickens. 
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International  Exchange  of  Professors. 

Orisin  of  the  Plan. 

(Editorial  commentB  of  the  The  Harvard  MorUhiy  on  Professor  Francke's  article,  which 

in  Thb  School  Journal  last  week.) 


printed 


In  connection  with  the  leader  by  ProfesBor 
Francke  in  the  present  issue,  it  may  be  well  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  misconceptions  held  bv  outside 
journals,  notably  the  American  Review  of  Reviews, 
concerning  the  origin  and  development  dl  the  idea 
of  an  int^national  exchange  of  professors.  In  an 
article  entitled  ''America  and  G^many:  An  Acad- 
emic Interchange/'  by  Mr.  James  H.  Canfield, 
librarian  of  Colimibia  University,  published  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  Decemb^,  1905,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  ''at  his  official  diplomatic  recep- 
tion on  New  Year's  Day,  1904,  the  German  EnM)eror 
suggested  to  the  American  ambassador  in  Berlin 
the  desirabilitv  of  an  exchange  of  professors  between 
German  and  American  imiversities,"  and  the  reader 
is  forced  to  believe  that  this  was  the  first  public 
mention  of  the  important  matter.  President  Eliot's 
report  for  the  year  1904-05,  however,  states  clearly 
(page  46),  that  in  the  spring  of  1902  (a  year  and  a 
hialf  previous  to  this  reception,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Canfield),  Pnrfessor  Kimo  Francke,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  a  meeting  called  at  his  suggestion  in 
the  Koni^iche  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  in  Berlin 
"to  consider  ways  and  means  for  brinmig  about 
some  kind  of  popular  gift  to  the  Harvardf  Germanic 
Museum  as  an  appropriate  supplement  to  the  gift 
of  the  Emperor  .  .  .  emphasized  the  hope  t£at 
in  course  of  time  endowments  should  be  attached 
to  the  museum  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  University  to  invite  German  scholars  to  give 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  museum  on  German  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy."  Dr.  Althoff,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Prussian  imiversities,  strongly  approved 
of  the  imdertaking.  -'Later  in  the  spring,"  the 
report  continues.  Professor  Francke  had  several 
conferences  with  Dr.  Althoff  which  contributed  to 
form  in  Dr.  Althoff  s  mind  the  plan  for  an  exchange 
of  professors  which  two  years  later  was  carried  into 
execution."  In  November,  1904,  Dr.  Althoff  sub- 
mitted to  President  Eliot  "the  draft  of  an  agreement 
between  the  University  of  Berlin  and  Har^ird  Uni- 
versity concerning  the  mutual  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors." This  Harvard  University  inmiediately 
accepted,  and  a  month  later  "opened  negotiations 
with  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the 
exchange  of  one  Harvard  professor  for  one  German 
professor  in  the  year  now  current."  The  exchange 
was  in  every  way  official,  arranged  by  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rector  of  Berlin  University,  on  the  other,  and 
confirmed  for  an  indefinite  period  by  a  formal 
treaty  between  the  two  institutions.  The  writer 
of  the  above-mentioned  article,  however,  was 
apparently  not  informed  of  the  transactions  which 
had  taken  place.  He  does  not  once  mention  them, 
and  recognizes  Professor  Peabody's  activity  in 
Berlin,  tho  the  reference  applies  as  well  to  the 
activity  of  Professor  Wendell  or  Professor  Santa- 
yana  at  the  University  of  Paris,  only  in  the  words: 
•  We  have,  at  least,  one  example  of  the  occupant  of 
an  American  chair  lecturing  abroad;  but,"  he 
continues,  "nothing  was  done  to  meet  the  definite 
thought  of  the  Emperor."  The  latter  statement 
reveals  an  incredible  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  For  Dr.  Althoff  could,  of  course,  make  no 
arrangements  for  an  interchange  of  professors 
without  the  full  permission  of  the  Emperor  any 
more  than  Dr.  Muck,  without  the  Emperor  s  consent, 
could  engage  himself  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  the 


transactions  between  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
Harvard  University  had  been  for  a  year  definitely 
settled,  and  Pnrfessor  Peabody  was  ahready  installed 
as  American  visiting  prctfessor  at  Berlin,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald  as  Uerman  visiting  professor  at 
Harvard,  at  the  time  the  article  was  written. 

Later  in  the  article  the  writer  says:  "The  author- 
ities at  Columbia  hope  that  this  is  but  the  first  of  a 
nimiber  of  similar  professorships  to  be  established 
as  opportunity  and  means  are  afforded."  Ex- 
changes with  at  least  one  Elastem  imiversity  and 
with  the  University  of  Paris  are  projected;  "the 
experiment,  however,  will  begin  with  the  Berlin 
chair."  Here  Mr.  Canfield,  in  his  partisanship  for 
Columbia  University,  seems  again  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  Harvard  professor^ip,  already  firmly 
established  and  in  opa^tion. 

As  Professor  Francke  remarks  in  his  article,  it  is 
gratif  jring  to  see  other  American  univa;«tie8  taldng 
up  the  idea  of  international  exchange  of  professors. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  imiversities  which  have  since 
entered  the  field  may  find  it  as  productive  in  the 
furtherance  of  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries  as  Harvard  has  foimd  it.  At  the  same 
tune,  however,  let  credit  be  given  where  credit  is 
due:  to  Dr.  Althoff,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  Kuno 
Francke,  of  Harvard,  the  originators  of  the  plan. 

In  the  report  of  President  Buder  to  the  trustees 
of  Colimibia  University,  advance  sheets  of  ¥diich 
appeared  on  November  10,  1906,  the  existence  of 
the  Berlin-Harvard  agreement  is  recognized.  Presi- 
dent Butler  continucEi:  "A  pereonal  or  institutional 
exchange  of  this  sort  has  significance  and  value  of 
its  own,  but  it  seemed  clear  that  something  more 
must  be  provided  for  if  the  full  benefit  of  the  inter- 
change of  professors  was  to  be  gained.  What 
app^tred  to  be  most  needed  in  Gennany,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  systematic  presentation,  by  authori- 
tative teachere,  of  the  history  and  institutions  of 
the  American  people.  .  .  .  Public  interest  in 
this  undertaking  has  been  very  great,  and  properly 
so,  for  what  is  being  created  is  a  new  force  to  guide 
and  instruct  public  opinion  in  intemati<mal  affairs. 
The  nations  of  the  world  are.  clearly  coming  into 
closer  sympathy  and  relationship.  .  .  .  The 
universities,  always  alert  when  great  public  interests 
and  great  tendencies  are  concerned,  may  lend  their 
pow^ul  aid  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  good- 
will between  nations  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  jrouth 
of  each  is  given  opportunity  to  Imow  and  to  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  of  the  peoi)le  of  the  others. 
It  is  not  only  as  a  mere  academic  interchange  that 
this  undertaking  is  important.  It  has  far-reaching 
national  and  international  significance.'' 

Thus  President  Butler  conceives  the  interchange 
of  pntfessors  as  having  a  political  significance. 
This,  then,  r^resents  the  attitude  of  Columbia 
University.  The  danger,  however,  of  giving  political 
importance  to  a  purely  academic  interchange  has 
been  shown  by  the  result  of  Professor  Buigess's 
opening  lecture  in  Beriin.  The  German  people, 
if  not  tiie  German  Government,  r^arded  the  state- 
ments made  on  that  occasion  as  entirely  official,  hi 
response  to  the  storm  of  protest  aroused  by  hk 
remarks,  the  lecturer  has  declared  that  he  was 
merely  uttering  his  own  opinions.  Since  these  were 
not  those  held  by  the  Government  or  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  he  was  not 
interpreting  the  "point  of  view"  of  Americans^  but 
merely  his  own.    He  has  an  undoubted  r^ht  to  do 
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this,  as  long  as  it  is  deariy  understood  by  both  na- 
tions that  his  lectureship  is  the  result  of  ''a  mere 
academic  interchange/'  and  not  of  "far-reaching 
national  and  international  significance/' 

Harvard  has  always  insisted,  and  insists  emphat- 
icallv  now,  that  her  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Berlin  is  a  purely  academic  one.  It  has  no 
''national  or  international  significance"  whatever, 
save  as  the  activity  of  German  professors  in  America 
and  of  American  professors  in  Germany  means  to 
the  student  bodies  of  Harvard  and  Berlin  a  broad- 
ening of  vision  and  a  deeper  insight.  During  the 
period  of  this  activity  the  visiting  professor  merges 
nimself  with  the  faculty  to  which  he  has  been  sent. 
Politically  and  socially  he  is  in  the  same  position 
as  his  temporary  colleagues,  the  resident  professors. 
Harvard  hopes  as  sincerelv  as  any  other  university 
that  the  interchange  may  be  a  "powerful  aid  to  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  good  will  between  nations"; 
but  not  thru  direct  reference  to  the  "cementing  of 
international  friendship"  does  Harvard  believe 
tibat  tlie  interchange  will  fulfill  that  aim.  The 
immediate  importance  of  it  lies  in  the  contributions 
it  will  bring  to  the  learning  of  both  countries,  in  the 
fellowship  it  will  establish  between  German  and 
American  scholan^,  and  in  the  further  uplifting,  at 
least  in  the  younger  of  the  two  nations,  of  the 
standard  of  scholarly  achievement. 


The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League. 

By  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick. 

[Report  of  a   Recent    Address.] 

When  I  became  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools,  there  was  no  relation 
between  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  and 
athletics  in  the  city,  nor  was  there  any  organization 
among  those  schools  that  had  athletics.  There 
were  some  individual  and  other  leagues  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

After  talking  over  the  matter  with  Supt.  William 
H.  Maxwell,  with  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate,  and  James 
E.  Sullivan,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  league  for  the 
propagation  of  athletics  among  the  schoolboys  of 
New  York  Citv.  A  Committee  on  Organization  was 
created,  which  was  composed  of  these  gentlemen, 
together  with  President  Finley  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  was  at  once  decided  to  hold 
an  athletic  meet  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  This 
was  a  great  success;  over  1,000  boys  entered. 

The  direct  object  of  the  league  was  not  merely  or 
mainly  to  promote  athletics  among  those  boys 
already  athletically  trained,  but  to  develop  a  large 
number  of  boys  who  knew  nothing  about  the  various 
sports.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  get  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  individual  schools.  Accordingly 
it  was  decided  to  organize  the  city  into  districts,  fol- 
lowing the  same  lines  as  the  district  divisions  of 
tie  Board  of  Education,  and  to  create  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  league  within  each  district,  which  should  look 
after  all  local  interests.  This  was  done  always  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  district  superintendent.  It 
took  us  two  years  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  was 
finally  done,  and  these  leagues  are  now  operating 
succ^sfuUy.  They  run  district  meets  of  all  kinds, 
raise  money,  and  help  the  individual  schools. 

There  are  about  5,000  boys  old  enough  to  come 
into  athletics  in  each  district  league.  There  is  a 
meeting  of  one  representative  from  each  district 
league  once  per  month,  to  discuss  matters  of  general 
interest.  This  is  the  Elementary  Schools  Games 
Committee.  The  hi^h  schools  are  similarly  formed 
into  groups,  with  a  similar  system  of  representation. 

One  type  of  work  done  is  class  athletics.  This 
engages  a  larger*  number  of  boys  than  any  other 
sport  that  we  have.  The  object  of  the  class  athletics 
is  to  get  every  member  of  a  class  to  compete,  securing 
the  average  performance  of  the  class.    Then  the 


best  class  of  the  city  in  an  event  gets  a  trophy,  to 
be  hung  up  in  its  room  until  the  next  competition. 
It  is  the  best  scheme  yet  devised  to  get  hold  of  the 
great  masses. 

The  button  test  is  to  get  a  boy  to  compete  against 
himself.  That  is,  we  have  different  standards  for  the 
following  grades,  but  each  boy  who  can  pull  himself 
up  a  certain  number  of  times,  run  a  certain  distance 
in  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  can  jump  a  certain 
distance,  gets  a  bronze  button  as  a  certincate  of  his 
attainment.  Over  30,000  boys  competed  last  year 
for  different  buttons. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  we  have  the  r^^lar 
track  and  field  sports,  basketball  tournaments  of 
two  classes,  Socker  football,  a  baseball  league  with 
over  100  teams,  and  so  on. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  have  been  exceed- 
ingly generous.  Trophies  aggregating  in  value  to 
several  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  given  to  us 
by  such  men  as  A.  G.  Spalding,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
the  Pratt  Bros.,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Clarence  Mackay, 
Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  William  H.  Maxwell  and 
others.  We  spent  last  year  in  this  work  $15,000. 
This  money  was  contributed  by  men  of  the  city,  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  man  whom  we  employ  for  that 
purpose. 

The  various  athletic  organizations,  the  clubs, 
raiments,  and  other  bodies  have  been  good  to  us 
in  tiie  matter  of  helping  us  with  officials  and  grounds. 

I  regard  the  essential  elements  in  the  successful 
canying  on  of  such  a  scheme  as  this: 

(1)  The  active  and  intelligent  support  of  the 
school  men  themselves. 

(2)  The  support  of  the  newspapers. 

(3)  The  support  of  the  business  men. 

But  none  of  these  things  will  succeed  without 
there  being  somebody  in  the  city  who  knows  the 
schools  and  the  school  situation  thoroly,  who  also 
knows  athletics,  who  sees  the  difference  between 
school  athletics  and  athletics  of  the  athletic  club,  and 
who  understands  how  to  avoid  in  athletics  being 
run  away  with  by  the  intense  competition  spirit. 


Music  in  New  York  City  Schools. 

Director  Frank  R.  Rix  has  published  the  following 
outline  of  music  teaching  as  carried  on  under  his 
supervision  in  the  New  York  City  schools: 

The  youngest  children  begin  by  singing  rote  songs 
with  sweetness,  interest,  and  clearness.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  there  are  more  songs,  the  scale  intervals 
are  thoroly  memorized,  and  the  reading  of  easy 
exercises  on  the  blackboard  is  begun. 

In  the  third  year  there  is  reading  from  books 
of  easy  songs  and  exercises,  the  recognition  of  scale 
tones,  and  simple  rhythms  from  hearing. 

In  the  fourth  year  comes  reading  in  nine  keys, 
the  use  of  simple  chromatics,  the  continuation  of  the 
ear  training  and  rhythm. 

The  fifth  year  adds  reading  in  two  parts  and  the 
use  of  more  difficult  rhythms. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  find  the  chil- 
dren singing  and  reading  songs  in  three  parts  in 
major  and  minor  keys  and  using  all  chromatics. 

All  grades  have  their  songs,  and,  besides  the  class 
work,  there  is  more  or  less  singing  at  the  assembly 
exercises.  In  many  schools  the  assembly  singing  is 
a  splendid  feature.  The  quality  of  the  music,  of 
course,  varies  with  different  conditions,  and  the  need 
of  more  system  in  the  training  is  felt.  This,  how- 
ever, will  shortly  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  uni- 
form outlines  based  upon  the  syllabus.  The  attitude 
of  the  class  teachers  is  remarkable  because  of  their 
willingness  to  carry  out  the  daily  drill  and  to  teach 
in  the  presence  of  the  special  teacher  and  director. 

The  spirit  of  cordial  co-operation  is  most  marked 
upon  the  part  of  the  principals,  without  whb^  ai4 
we  wQidd  be  helpless, 
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Constructive  Work  as  a  Preventive  of  Truancy. 

By  James  P.  Haney,  Director  erf  Manual  Arts,  New  York  City. 
[Report  of  Address.] 


A  three-day  conference  on  Truancv  was  held  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  last  week.  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack  presided,  and  many  were  in  attendance  from  various 
of  the  large  cities  East  and  West.  The  occasion  of  this 
conference  was  the  plan  of  the  Cook  County  Commissioners 
to  establish  a  juvenile  court  with  a  detention  school  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  conference  was  opened  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Emil 
W.  Ritter,  president  of  tne  Board  of  Education.  Later  Dr. 
James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  the  Manual  Arts  in  New  York 
City,  spoke  on  constructive  work  as  a  preventive  of  truancy. 
Dr.  Haney  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  gaining 
the  active  sympathy  of  the  boy  in  school,  and  of  using 
to  this  end  forms  of  manual  work  which  serve  to  hold  him  in 
school,  instead  of  delaying  vocational  teaching  until  he  has 
become  a  confirmed  truant  and  has  to  be  placed  in  some 
corrective  institution.     He  said  in  part: 

Manual  Training  is  the  best  truant  officer  a  school 
system  can  employ.  All  corrective  institutions 
mid  that  their  most  valuable  agent  to  a  boy's  reform 
is  some  useful  form  of  lumdicraft.  There  are 
coimtless  agents  which  serve  to  draw  the  boy  out 
of  school.  The  Manual  Arts  are  the  best  bonds  to 
hold  him  in  school.  They  are  even  better  in  pre- 
vention than  in  reform. 

Work  with  tools  is  natural  to  every  boy,  for  the 
constructive  instinct  is  deep  laid  in  his  physical 
make  up.  While  he  does  such  work  he  is  happy. 
No  form  of  school  work  gives  more  pleasure.  He 
learns  thru  it  what  President  Eliot  has  so  aptly 
<^led  *'the  joy  of  achievement." 

The  school  workshop  acts  as  a  load-stone  to  every 
lad.  It  excites  his  curiosity  and  kindles  his  desire 
to  do  the  things  he  sees  men  doing  with  tools. 
It  shows  him  the  school  as  a  place  good  to  come 
to  and  good  to  stay  in.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a 
boy  once  initiated  in  hand  work  who  is  willing  to 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  doing  such  work.  The  mere 
threat  to  withhold  a  pupil  from  his  shopwork  often 
acts  to  turn  a  restless  pupil  into  an  example  of 
obedience,  willing  to  exert  himself  in  the  routine 
work  of  the  school,  that  he  may  later  set  about  in 
the  shop  to  the  making  of  things  which  he  sees  are 
good  to  use. 

We  are  by  degrees  learning  to  differentiate  our 
educational  coiu^es  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 
pupils.  Boys  are  not  all  the  same.  Many  anxious 
to  work  with  their  hands  are  unable  to  follow  their 
brighter  companions  thru  the  higher  years  of  the 
curriculum.  Those  boys  would  stay  in  school  if 
hand  work,  which  is  so  attractive  to  them,  were 
offered  ;  as  it  is,  many  of  them,  unable  to  keep  up 
with  their  classes,  fall  behind,  become  discouraged 
in  their  efforts,  and  disgusted  to  find  themselves 
with  younger  pupils.  These  boys  are  practically 
forced  out  of  school.  They  go  to  form  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  truant  army. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  boys  who  go  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  must  later  earn  their  livings  with 
their  hands.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
hand  work  be  offered  to  them  early.  The  Manual 
Arts  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  from  the 
very  threshold  of  the  primary  class-room.  Both 
the  boy  and  girl  must  be  interested  in  school  from 
the  first  day  of  their  attendance.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  confine  hand  work  to  the  upper  grades,  to  delay 
capturing  the  pupil's  interest  until  he  has  become 
at  odds  with  the  school  and  seeks  to  escape  from 
its  bondage. 

The  manual  work  offered  should  appeal  to  the 
pupil  as  real  work.  In  the  school  shop  it  should 
deal  with  the  making  of  stable  forms,  good  sized 
and  useful  models,  not  small  and  petty  exercises. 
TTie  workshop  should  early  give  the  pupil  a  voca- 
tional view  of  life.    The  older  boy  shoula  use  men's 


tools  and  see  his  work  as  a  valuable  training  for  his 
future  life.  Wood-work,  basketry,  chair-caning, 
and  work  in  cold  metal  are  idl  eood.  Work  with 
the  simpler  machines,  with  the  lathe  and  gig-saw 
is  especially  valuable.  Boys  delight  to  deal  with 
things  that  move  and  have  power.  Hey  ddight 
also  to  make  things  that  move-^^  wagons, 
barrows,  and  sleds,  and  the  like,  things  which  are 
not  toys.  Before  the  boy  leaves  the  elementary 
school  he  should  know  something  of  half-a-dozm 
occupations,  and  should  have  made  a  score  of 
useful  objects. 

Thru  all  his  work  he  should  be  shown  the  value 
of  such  practice  in  the  gaining  of  a  livdihood,  he 
should  be  given  a  vocational  bait,  and  a  strong 
vocational  ambition.  Thru  well-taught  hand  work 
he  can  gain  as  in  no  other  way  respect  for  the 
dexterous  mechanic.  The  boy  who  has  for  his 
ideal  the  crack  workman,  will  never  become  a  truant. 

Until  recently  it  was  not  possible  for  a  boy  to 
get  a  vocational  training  unless  he  went  to  the 
penetentiary  for  it.  The  public  school  is  seeking 
to  do  what  the  reform  school  had  to  do.  Now 
here  and  there  a  school  has  been  established  which 
offers  vocational  training  to  the  boy  who  wishes 
to  become  an  artisan.  The  near  future  must  show 
in  every  city  schools  of  this  nature  offering  pre- 
paratory trade  training  to  boys  who  wish  to  lead 
a  vocational  life.  These  schools  will  be  real  boy- 
savers.  They  will  act  as  no  reform  school  can  act 
to  prevent  truancy. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  manual  work  is  ex- 
pensive, but  it  is  far  better  for  a  city  to  pay  early 
than  late.  Late  payments  show  that  the  city's 
debt  to  its  future  citizens  bears  an  astonishing  rate 
of  interest. 

In  Massachusetts  recently  the  statistics  show 
that  the  cost  of  police  maintenance  has  increased 
in  the  last  fifty  years  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
increase  for  the  police  departments  of  certain  cities 
are  many  himdredths  per  cent.,  while  tiiat  for  the 
school  departments  has  increased  to  far  less  degree. 
Where  in  one  town  it  used  to  cost  but  six  cents  a 
year  per  capita  for  the  town  to  police  itself,  it  now 
costs  over  two  dollars  per  capita. 

Undoubtedly  the  necessity  for  this  increase  is  in 
part  due  to  the  evil  actions  of  those  whom  the 
public  schools  have  failed  to  reach.  Far  wiser 
would  it  have  been  to  have  paid  some  of  this  monejr 
in  as  capital,  deposited  in  a  school  plant^  aimed 
specifically  to  hold  boys  in  school  ana  train  them 
for  a  vocational  life.  Such  a  deposit  wherever  it » 
made  bears  annual  coupons  in  the  work  of  good 
citizens  who  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  instead 
of  hanging  on  its  skirts  and  sapping  its  forces  as 
delinquents.  If  one  would  help  truancy,  one  must 
detect  the  truant  early.  One  must  diagnose  him 
from  his  first  errant  symptoms.  Caught  eaiiy  and 
given  work  which  appeals  to  him  directly,  the 
chances  are  good  for  his  cure.  It  is  better  to  adapt 
the  curriculum  to  his  needs,  to  alter  its  dassiod 
standards  by  introducing  more  of  the  so-called 
"Non-essentials— the  various  forms  of  hand  work— 
than  preserve  inviolate  the  ciuriculum's  trini^  of 
the  three  R's.  The  school  system  which  affects 
to  exclude  the  Manual  Arts  must  later  make  appro- 
priations to  pay  the  cost  of  appreha^4ing,  deaung, 
and  punishing  the  boys  who  are  drivei^,  thru  lack  of 
interest,  out  of  the  schools.  What  shall  it  profit  a 
school  system  or  any  city  that  it  preiarve  its  ideak 
of  a  clerical  education  and  lo^e  tae-$pul9  Qf-9C(m 
of  its  wprds^eariyT 
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The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Geography. 

By  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Society  in  Yale  University. 


-'Commercial  Geography''  is  the  most  conmion 
student  name  for  the  course  which  appears  in  our 
catalMs  under  the  more  cumbrous  title  of  ''Physical 
and  Conmiercial  Geography/'  A  sketch  of  the 
origin  of  our  activities  in  this  field  may  serve  as  a 
partial  explanation  of  our  viewpoints  respecting 
a  subject  which  is  commonly  taught  in  a  different 
way. 

The  germ-course,  which  constituted  our  point  of 
departure,  was  one  labeled  ''Environmental  In- 
fluences on  Man/'  given  in  conjunction  by  a  member 
of  the  department  of  Geology  and  one  from  that  of 
Anthropology.  Our  course  was  given  tiie  first  year 
to  a  very  small  class,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it 
was  the  instructors  themselves  who  profited  most 
from  the  instruction. 

At  any  rate,  we  became  thoroly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  a  conmion  introductory  course  to  our  two 
dq>artments.  It  became  increasingly  clear  to  iis 
that  a  study  cf  man  in  relation  t£>  his  natural 
environment  lent  a  welcome  human  interest  to 
geography  and  geology;  and,  conversely,  that  the 
study  of  natural  environment  in  relation  with  man 
provided  a  substratum  of  hard  fact  back  to  which  to 
refer  any  elaborate  theorizing  in  the  field  of  anthro- 
pology and  the  other  social  sciences,  and  history. 
The  natural  science  side,  we  felt,  was  made  more 
human,  and  the  social  science  side  more  solid  and 
trustworthy,  if  they  were  considered  together,  and 
with  constant  reference  from  one  to  the  other. 

Some  of  the  eariiest  topics  considered  b^  us  were: 
the  influences  upon  the  development  cl  civilization, 
of  climate,  of  flora  and  fauna,  of  topc^raphy,  of 
the  distribution  of  water,  and  so  on.  And,  in 
casting  about  for  some  definite  and  tangible  subject 
around  which,  for  purposes  of  teaching,  to  assemble 
our  materials,  we  hit  upon  the  fact  that  they  all 
came  into  a  more  or  less  close  relation  with  the 
development  of  exchange.  For  the  articles  which 
are  carried  by  the  currents  of  trade  are  tilings  which 
man,  in  his  struggle  for  existence,  has  learned  to 
derive  from  nature  under  the  conditions  given  him; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  foods,  matoials  for  clotbmg, 
etc  The  very  form  and  character  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  as  revealed  in  the  apparatus  and 
organization  of  industry,  is  bound  to  conform  to 
the  condition  set  by  nature.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
Arctic  pursues  a  struggle  for  existence  (and  invents 
an  apparatus  to  aid  him  in  it)  which  is  different  in 
many  essential  respepts  from  that  of  the  dweller  in 
thehotdes^;  and  both  live  and  work  far  otherwise 
than  does  the  inhabitant  ot  the  fotOe,  temperate 
river-bottom.  But  the  products  of  the  several 
local  areas,  owing  to  their  necessanly  uneven  dis- 
tribution, abieady  in  the  remote  past  b^;an  to  move 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  The  streams  of  trade,  thus 
constituted,  and  now  grown  into  world-wide  cur- 
rents, thus  afford  a  sort  of  index  of  man's  varied 
fortune  in  reducing  nature,  or,  rather,  in  learning 
natural  laws  and  conforming  his  life  to  them.  The 
instances  and  principles  ot  our  original  course 
seemed  to  emerge  in  a  more  suggestive  and  attractive 
light  when  devdoped  in  connection  with  so  definite 
and  vital  a  subject  as  that  of  trade— its  materials, 
ways,  and  history.  And  so  we  named  our  elementary 
course  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
we  approached  thesubject  of  Cmmnotnal  Geofi^aphy 
from  the  purdy  scienlific  and  unpractical  side.  In 
tins  we  differed  from  most  of  those  who  have 
devdoped  subjects  ct  the  same  or  allied  names. 
The  more  ccRnmon  viewpoint  of  Commotnal  Geo- 
graphy 18  that  of  the  praq>ective  merdiant  rather 


than  of  the  physical  or  social  scientist;  and  the 
general  run  of  text-books  clearly  witness  to  this 
fact.  They  contain  descriptions  and  statistics  of 
trade,  arranged  for  the  most  part  by  countries,  and 
obviously  c^culated  to  show  the  relations  between 
political  units  rather  than  those  existing  between 
natural  or  physiographical  divisions  of  the  earth. 
One  of  the  normal  tendencies  of  such  arrangement; 
it  may  be  noted,  is  to  lend  support  to  the  already 
too  popular  notion  that  trade  is  a  thing  dependent, 
as  to  its  nature  and  course,  upon  the  manipmation  of 
man;  that  it  is  determined  in  these  respects  by 
human  policies  ratiier  than  by  the  inter-play  of 
natural  forces.  To  this  narrow  view  we  were  led; 
by  training  and  viewpoint,  to  offer  opposition. 

Some  of  the  r^^ular  text-books  have  recognized; 
it  is  true,  the  controlling  conditions  of  physical 
nature;  ^ey  contain  prefaces,  mostly  perfunctory, 
setting  forth  general  observations  as  to  the  influence 
of  climate,  topography,  and  so  on.  But,  in  our 
experience,  such  introductory  remarks  bore  little 
fruit,  not  being  followed  up  and  reiterated  at  the 
proper  and  apt  occasion,  that  is  to  say,  whUe  the 
actual  descriptions  and  statistics  were  being  pre- 
sented. What  we  have  done,  therefore,  has  been 
to  supply,  regulariy  and  untiringly,  often  doubtless 
with  an  insistence  painful  and  even  revolting  to  our 
students,  the  general  principles  back  to  wmch  the 
facts  of  their  dsuly  text-book  assignments  could 
be  referred. 

To  some  of  these  general  principles  we  shall  pre- 
sently come.  But  before  we  could  do  much  with 
seneral  considerations,  we  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  the  hard  r^ity  that  our  students  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  physical  geography;  and 
not  only  that,  but  that  they  did  not  mow  the  old- 
fadiioned  geography  which  pedagogs  now  gone  to 
their  well-merited  rest  had  forced  into  the  heads 
of  preceding  generations.  One  student,  for  example, 
was  authori^  for  the  precarious  statement  that  St. 
Petersburg  was  the  center  of  a  flourishing  tobacco 
production.  We  pursued  this  clue.  We  found 
that  he  had  casually  read  "Petersburg"  upon  his 
canister  of  tobacco,  but  had  not  chanced  to  notice 
the  abbreviation  "Va."  after  it.  Now,  we  like  the 
type  of  student  who  can  thus  focus  his  available 
stock  ot  information;  the  quality  of  bluff,  like  that 
of  mercy,  droppeth  lOce  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven; 
but  we  don't  like  either  to  be  strained.  We  wish  to 
reserve  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  creative  imagination 
for  larger  game. 

I  need  not  stop  to  inquire  the  why  of  this  med- 
ieval lack  of  geographiod  knonded^e;  we  alwavs 
suspected  that  it  was  due  to  the  mvaston  of  the 
short-and-pleasant-cut-to-knowledge-flystem  which 
became  popular  in  America,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
about  the  time  that  these  hopefuls  of  ours  were  in 
kindergarten.  We  inferred  that  Alphonse  had  not 
been  onddy  and  unpsychologicaUy  reouired  to 
bound  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  example;  but  had  been, 
in  the  midst  of  a  smes  of  diverting  and  edifying 
impressions — during  the  pauses  of  his  doil^-work — 
caught,  metaphorically  q>eaking,  with  his  mouth 
open  for  the  introduction  of  chance  bits  of  properiy 
sterilized  mental  food. 

Well,  to  remedy  this,  the  atlas  became  the  badge 
of  the  course;  it  was  little  short  of  a  misdemeanor 
to  be  caui^t  with  it  (^  the  person.  And  map- 
work  was  required  in  prcrfusion,  the  students  being 
obliged  to  fit  out  outline-maps  with  names,  color- 
ing and  the  like,  indicating  areas  of  distribution  of 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  men.  And,  in  order 
to  increase  the  definiteness  and  concretoiess  of 
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their  impressions,  we  have  striven  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  working-collection  of  the  materials 
of  commerce.  Our  nucleus  in  this  line,  at  Yale,  is 
the  Portland  Exhibit  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  now  installed,*  together  with 
smaller  acquisitions,  in  the  form  of  a  Commercial 
museum. 

Some  General  Principles  of  Commercial  Geography. 

Ifnow  turn  to  the  more  impersonal  question  of 

feneral  principles  and  their  application.  Of  these 
can  summarize  only  a  selected  few.  But  if  their 
utility  in  putting  life  into  dry  facts  be  recognized, 
further  possibilities  along  the  same  line  will  crowd 
upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

In  any  study  of  the  geography  of  commerce,  one 
begins  perforce  with  the  natural  distribution  of  the 
matmals  of  commerce;  for,  roughly  speaking, 
the  materials  are  here  or  there  on  the  earth's  surface, 
or  beneath  it,  and  man  must  go  and  get  them,  if 
he  wants  them,  where  natural  forces  have  placed 
them.  This  is  obviously  true  of  the  commercial 
products  which  are  inorganic  by  nature;  you  do 
not  normally  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  Mineral 
wealth  has  been  distributed  once  for  all,  for  ores 
cannot  be  transplanted,  or  grown,  even  imder  the 
wing  of  the  protective  tariff.  Hence  one  is  driven 
back  upon  such  general  scientific  principles  as  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  ores  and  minerals,  tf  one  cares 
to  do  more  than  memorize  unintelligently  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  found.  Here  Commer- 
cial Geography  has  nesd  of  the  geologist's  aid.  If 
we  know  that  the  Bermudas  are  built  of  coral 
rock,  we  can  dismiss  them  once  and  for  all  from  the 
category  of  iron-mining  regions;  we  shall  not  have 
to  commit  to  memory  as  an  imrelated  fact  that  they 
do  not  produce  petroleum.  Or,  to  take  a  positive 
case — to  one  knowing  the  proximity  of  iron  ore  and 
coal  in  England,  the  reason  for  the  remarkable 
industrial  prosperity  of  that  island  has  already 
ceased,  in  good  part,  to  be  a  secret. 

The  case  is  similar,  tho  far  more  complicated, 
when  the  commercial  products  of  the  organic  world 
are  considered.  The  flora  of  the  earth  remains 
localized  in  good  part,  determining  by  its  distri- 
bution regions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  so  the 
tread  of  trade-ways  and  the  courses  of  exchange. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  raise  Smyrna  figs  in  New 
Zealand.  And  even  if  we  do  extend  the  culture  of 
plants  into  new  regions,  we  are  always  bound  to 
find  an  approximately  identical  habitat  into  which 
to  introduce  them.  The  great  drug,  Peruvian  bark, 
demanding  the  drenching  rains  of  clouds  blown 
across  the  Amazon  valley  and  spilled  against  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  thrived  but  feebly  in 
Jamaica,  and  did  not  find  a  new  home  until  the 
enterprise  of  the  British  had  ferreted  out  in  their 
wide  empire  an  almost  exact  duplicate  of  the 
original  habitat  and  conditions.  Tobacco  of  quality 
has  always  clung  to  lower  latitudes,  and  consiclerable 
advance  in  the  imitation  of  environmental  condi- 
tions will  be  necessary  before  an  American  can 
remain  strictly  patriotic  and  yet  not  be  confined  to 
the  Pittsburg  stogie  and  the  Virginia  cheroot. 
Fortimately  for  the  smoking  jingo,  the  acquisition 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  offers  a  certain 
escape  from  a  painful  dilenmia.  Nothing  whatever 
dampens  many  of  these  projects  for  smiting  the 
accursed  foreigner,  except  that  they  are  generally 
physically  so  difficult  as  to  become  commercially 
impossible. 

A  similar  attachment  to  native  environment  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  fauna  of  commerce.  The 
fur-bearing  animal  sticks  to  the  colder  regions, 
the  cod  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks;   commercial 

♦  This  Exhibit  has  recently  been  temporarily  removed  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  order  to  show  at  the 
Jamestown  Ter-centennial  of  1907. 


coral  cannot  be  fished  \xp  off  the  shores  of  Long 
Island,  nor  can  the  camel,  as  experience  has  proved, 
endure  the  alkali-water,  the  cacti,  the  cafions,  the 
coyotes,  and  the  cowboys  of  the  American  DcBCrt;^ 
his  stomach  cannot  endure  the  first;  he  cannot 
chew  the  second  with  impunitv,  nor  walk  upon  it 
in  his  bare  feet;  he  loses  his  head  when  he  peers 
down  large  holes  in  the  ground,  not  being  used  to 
them;  the  coyotes  that  insist  upcm  nipping  his 
heels  make  him  nervous;  and  he  has  never  come  to 
enjoy  the  diversions  of  the  ranchman  in  lassoing 
the  several  tempting  protuberances  of  his  knobby 
frame.  Moreover,  he  frightened  the  horses,  and 
had  to  be  executed  in  general  and  in  particular. 
He  could  not  fall  in  cheerfully  with  a  new  envi- 
ronment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  geographical  distribution 
of  flora  and  faima  is  of  prime  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  geography  of  trade.  But  it  does  not 
satisfy  the  reasoning  mind  to  conmiit  to  memory 
the  facts  of  such  geographical  distribution  any  more 
than  those  of  the  distribution  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances. The  German  sage  urges  us  to  *'  consider  the 
What,  but  more  the  How."  And  since  Darwin's 
time  the  excuse  of  ignorance  of  the  How  of  plant 
and  animal  distribution  has  largely  passed  away. 
The  student  must  be  made  familiar  here  with  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  plant  and  animal 
world,  as  rendered  inevitable  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  life.  He  must  know  something  of  variation  and 
heredity,  so  that  he  may  understand  how  the  fitter 
survive  while  the  less  fit  are  cut  off;  he  must  see 
how,  imder  given  environmental  conditions,  certain 
types,  and  those  only,  are  developed  in  nature. 
Then  he  is  in  a  position  no  longer  to  be  utterly 
staggered  by  the  great  mass  of  facts  regarding  the 
natural  distribution  of  plant,  animal,  and  man, 
but  to  comprehend  their  attendance  upcm  wide- 
reaching  principles.  And  if  the  test  of  science  is 
prophecy,  he  may  at  length  be  asked  to  calculate 
the  possible  flora  and  fauna,  not  to  mention  the 
climate,  winds,  etc.,  of,  say,  an  island  whose  latitude 
and  longitude  are  given. 

Natural  Selection  and  Artificial  Brcedli^ 

But,  one  will  say,  the  plants  and  animals  are  not 
all  confined  any  longer  to  their  original  habitats, 
nor,  indeed,  to  identical  ones:  Burbank,  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  going  to  make  the  cactus  grow  anywhere; 
by  removing  the  spines  from  the  plant  he  has  oh- 
viated  their  lodgment  in  the  tongue  and  throat  of 
the  camel;  he  has  hardened  the  endurance  of  the 
fruit-tree  so  that  it  does  not  mind  having  its  blos- 
soms frozen;  and  so  on.  It  is  true  that  man  has 
turned  into  the  struggle  with  nature  all  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  has  made 
many  apparent  changes  in  plant  and  animal  life. 
Out  of  one  aboriginal  variety  of  pigeon  he  has 
made,  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  several 
score;  he  has  bred  horses  and  dogs  for  size,  str^igth, 
coloring,  power  of  scent,  and  the  like.  He  has 
altered  the  materials  of  commerc^and  he  has 
changed  their  distribution-areas.  Thus  he  has 
modified  the  direction  and  content  of  the  stream  of 
trade.  Certainly  the  study  of  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy must  lead  some  attention  to  all  thk. 

It  is  important  then,  to  supplement  the  principles 
of  natural  selection  with  those  of  artificial  selection 
and  breeding.  The  latter  processes  are  so  striking 
in  their  results,  and  so  commonly  known,  that  it 
is  almost  more  important  to  recognize  their  limits 
than  to  chronicle  tneir  successes.  This  is  easier  to 
do  from  the  standpoint  of  commerce  than  it  is  from 
that  of  pure  science;  for  commercial  limits  to  all 
such  manipulation  of  nature  are  set  by  oos^.  What 
is  physically  very  difficult,  tho  pjerfectly  possible, 
generally  becomes  commercially  impossible.  You 
can  raise   bananas  in   Connecticut;,   but  not  for 
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the  market;  you  can  raise  bears  in  a  zoological 
garden,  but  not  for  their  pelts.  Recognizing  such 
limits,  however,  to  artificial  modification  and 
distribution  of  the  materia  of  commerce, — if 
this  modification  and  distribution  are  to  form  a 
basis  for  more  than  a  mnemonic  exercise, — they 
should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  general  princi- 

Eles  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,  as  well  as  of  the 
istory  of  the  spread  of  this  and  that  product  from 
its  native  habitat.  These  principles  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  simple  and  homely  enough  for  a 
child  of  the  proper  age  to  grasp  in  their  essentials; 
such  study  would  certainly  form  an  admirable 
substitute  for  the  infant  study  of  biology  or  dy- 
namic geology. 

Routo  of  Trade. 

But  I  must  not  delay  longer  over  the  materials 
of  commerce.    Other  fruitful  topics  press  for  recog- 
nition, for  instance,  that  of  the  routes  of  trade. 
It  is  enlightening  to  note  the  adaptation  of  land- 
routes  to  topography,  and  the  extent  to  which,  and 
the  limits  within  which,  man  has  been  able  to 
manipulate  this  topography  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  his  projected  routes.    Similarly  with  water-ways 
and  their  terminals:    the  rivers,   lakes,   mediter- 
raneans, and  oceans  are  ready-made  ways  of  trade, 
where  the  surface  is  approximately  level  and  the 
friction  sli|;ht.    The  natural  impediments  in  these 
ways,    their   currents,    and    the   direction    of   the 
natural  atmospheric  motor-force  which  blows  over 
them,  or  chums  them  into  dangerous  irregularity, 
have  determined  the  paths  of  vessels  and  will  long 
continue  to  do  so,  despite  the  increasing  application 
of  steam.    To  be  sure,  man  marks  the  ways  more 
safely,  removes  some  of  the  worst  obstacles,  arti- 
ficially improves  the  harbor-terminals,  by  the  use  of 
steam  and  electricity  renders  himself  at  least  par- 
tially independent  of  some  natural  conditions,  and, 
thru  marine  insurance,  distributes  losses  so  that 
they  are  less  felt;  but  thru  it  sdl,  he  labors  amidst 
a  net-work  of  limiting  natural  forces;  and  his  results 
can  be  truly  comprehended  only  thru  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  natural  laws  of  which  he  takes 
advantage  or  by  which  he  is  conditioned.    For  the 
understanding  of  transportation  one  should  also  be 
versed  in  the  history  of  its  earlier  and  simpler 
stages,  and  of  the  successive  advances  in  nautical 
technique.    He  will  then  see,  for  example,   why 
enclosed  seas  have  ever  formed  the  cradle  of  ex- 
change, and,  more  especially,  how  the  island-dotted 
Mediterranean  nurtured  up  in  turn  the  Phoenician, 
Greek,  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Spanish  merchant- 
marines  and  commerce,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
the  ocean  was  entered  and   the  modem  world- 
traffic  initiated. 

Human  Conditions. 

But  it  is  not  alone  these  forces  in  physical  nature 
(and  many  others  that  I  cannot  mention)  that 
should  be  understood  as  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  distribution  of 
commerce.  Trade  has  its  materials,  which  came 
from  out  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  ways 
which  lie  along  it;  but  it  has  its  agents  also — men. 
And  just  as  a  clear  and  intelligent  comprehension 
of  its  physical  conditions  is  indispensable  to  an 
imderstanding  of  its  devious  nature,  so  is  a  clear 
and  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  human  condi- 
tions, if  they  may  be  so  called.  Here  is  where 
anthropology  joins  with  geology  and  physical 
geofiiraphy  in  contributing  to  the  geography  of 
trade  certain  underl3ring  principles  and  essential 
factors.  So  far  as  I  know,  tnis  aspect  of  Commercial 
Geography  has  never  been  systematically  taken  up. 

T^e  dissemination  of  the  materials  of  commerce 
is  nothing  if  the  character  and   distribution   of 


producer,  consumer,  and  exchanger  be  left  out  of 
reckoning.  Taking  the  paces  of  men  as  they  are, 
it  is  evident,  for  example,  that  your  Australian  will 
not  produce  silk  for  the  world-market,  nor  will 
he  even  buy  razors  for  shaving  piirposes.  He  will 
hunt  the  kangaroo  yet  a  little  while,  and  then  die 
off  conveniently,  so  that  the  white  man  can  pursue 
his  course  undisturbed.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  said  white  man  will  pursue  his  course  im- 
deviatingly,  developing  a  production,  a  consumption, 
and  an  exchange  of  commodities  on  an  ever  wider 
scale.  Without  seeking  here  for  the  causes,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  striking  differences  of  tempera- 
ment between  races,  and  all  degrees  of  aptitude  for 
the  development  of  commerce  between  the  extremes 
cited.  Dealing,  as  we  may,  in  broad  contrasts,  it 
is  possible  to  simplify  this  man-factor  by  distinguish- 
ing between  the  highly  civilized  races  and  those 
which  are  relatively  or  actually  uncivilized.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  the  former  inhabit  the  easily  accessible 
parts  of  the  temperate  zones;  while  the  "native," 
as  every  one  knows,  occupies  only  such  r^ons  <rf 
the  earth  as  are  too  cold,  or  hot,  or  unhealthful,  or 
isolated,  for  the  more  civilized  brother  to  come 
and  hustle  him  off  them.  The  only  areas  which 
support  and  protect  a  large  population  of  a  lower 
grade  of  civilization  are  the  tropics.  If,  now,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cooler  regions  were  as  indifferent 
to  the  destiny  of  the  warmer  ones,  as  the  natives 
of  the  latter  are  to  the  fate  of  the  cooler  regions, 
we  should  have  two  grand  divisions  of  the  human 
race  living  a  different  life  apart.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case. 

Thmout  history  the  peoples  of  the  tempe^te 
regions  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  hotter  areas  and  a  decided  tendency 
somehow  to  lay  hand  upon  them.  Migrations  have 
tended  regularly  toward  the  south,  and  the  course 
of  exchange  for  many  centimes  lay  between  the 
south  and  north — or  the  east  and  west,  as  it  once 
was,  when  the  tropical  products  of  the  Indies  came 
to  Europe  over  Damascus,  Beirat,  and  Cairo. 
TTie  more  wide-reaching  of  the  environmental  in- 
fluences recounted  above,  chiefly  climate  and  its 
attendants,  have  tended  to  create  as  great  a  diver- 
gence between  the  products  of  cool  and  warm 
regions  as  between  the  men:  the  yam  and  the  negro 
go  together,  the  coco-palm  and  the  Polynesian,  the 
durian  and  the  Malay.  And  the  torrid  products, 
especially  the  spices,  exerted,  as  luxuries,  a  tre- 
mendous attraction  upon  the  peoples  of  temperate 
regions.  They  wished  to  get  them,  and  centuries  of 
history  have  been  made  about  their  effort  so  to  do. 
But  here  they  run  counter  to  the  peculiar  disposition 
and  temperament  of  the  tropical  peoples,  and  the 
result  is  one  which  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  a  comprehension  of  this  disposition  and 
temperament,  especially  as  it  is  exhibited  along 
economic  lines. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  this  ''lower" 
type  of  man  except  as  he  touches  the  subject  in 
hand,  he  is  marked,  first  and  foremost,  by  a  disin- 
clination to  labor.  He  is  therefore  no  kind  of  a 
producer,  having  little  foresight,  living  from  day 
to  day,  and  depending  upon  the  boimty  of  tropical 
nature  to  satisfy  his  few  wants.  The  economic 
stimuli  which  spur  the  "economic  man"  of  the 
economic  text-books  elicit  at  most  a  quite  dis- 
proportionate exertion.  Trinkets  and  baubles  did 
something  until  they  became  too  common;  alcohdic 
spirits  did  more.  Some  tropical  planters  are  said 
actually  to  prefer  bibulous  laborers,  for  they  are 
absent  from  work  only  once  in  a  while;  they  drink 
up  their  wages  and  retum  for  more,  while  the  sober 
native  saves  enough  in  a  few  weeks  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  need  of  further  labor  for  a  year.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  orthodox  way  of  stimulating 
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supply;  by  higher  inducements  offered  in  conse- 
quence of  incr^ised  demand,  is  here  all  but  inopa^- 
tive. 

But  the  white  man  cannot  normally  produce,  by 
his  own  efforts,  in  the  tropic^  environment:  hence 
trade  is  blocked.  However,  it  must  not  be  imder- 
stood  that  other  stimuli  will  not  work  where  eco- 
nomic titillations  are  not  sensed.  A  good  drubbing 
used  to  do  pretty  well;  and,  as  a  system,  slavery 
better  solved  the  question  of  tropical  labor,  from 
the  purely  economic  standpoint,  than  hais  any 
substitute  for  it.  Demand  here  prodded  the  plan- 
tation-owner, the  owner  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  overseer,  and  the  latter  took  a  stout  stick 
and  sallied  forth  to  ''demand"  more  output.  But 
compulsion  of  this  nature  proved  impalatable  to 
that  portion  of  humanity  which  could  make  the 
other  part  stop  it,  and  since  emancipation  a  good 
many  methods  have  been  ineffectually  put  into 
practice  to  reach  the  soul  of  the  benighted  one  who 
could  not  see  the  advantage  of  being  strenuous. 
The  commercial  exploitation  of  the  tropics  has 
encoimtered  in  the  tropical  peoples  a  passive 
resistance  and  a  dull  inertia;  qualities  referable  to 
environmental  influences  totally  diverse  from  those 
imder  which  the  modem  commax^ial  system  was 
itself  developed. 

So  much  for  native  production  and  supply.  Nor 
do  the  native  peoples  demand  much  from  tne  stream 
of  world  trade  to  which  their  contribution  is  so  slight. 
They  can  use  an  occasional  shirt  or  umbrella,  a  tile 
hat,  or  a  pair  of  cuffs  for  the  ankles;  brass  wire 
and  other  metallic  products  can  still  be  sold  in 
moderate  quantities.  But  there  is  no  volume  to 
their  traffic,  and  their  trading  methods  are,  from  a 
European  standpoint,  incurably  eccentric.  Trade 
is  a  passion  with  many  African  tribes;  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  too  sweet  not  to  be  long  drawn  out.  The 
German  trader  asks  for  ivory  or  an  ox;  and,  after 
deliberation,  a  little  tusk  or  a  sickly  beast  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  owner  settles  down  to  tJie  luxunous 
quibble  and  the  noisy  assertion.  Each  piece  of 
goods  must  be  dickered  over  separately  for  the 
maximum  period;  the  seller  must  play  his  several 
rdles  of  heartsick  disillusionment,  virtuous  indig- 
nation, and  generous,  if  hopeless,  self-sacrifice. 
Trade  is  viewed  less  as  an  economic  operation  and 
more  as  a  forensic  contest — ^as  art  for  art's  sake. 
Here  is  no  demand-region  to  tempt  lai^e-scale  com- 
mercial operations.  Hence  the  development  of 
tropical  resources  has  been  pretty  largely  outside 
of  the  legitimate,  modem  type  of  trade,  as  between 
civilized  peoples  of  other  climes;  it  has  been  too 
often  rotnless  exploitation  and  rascally  robbery. 
That  is  the  type  which  the  environment  brought 
forth — it  is  the  frontier-tvpe,  outside  the  "protec- 
tion of  the  market."  One  author  tells  of  fur- 
trading  which  realized  over  $6,000  worth  <k  furs 
upon  sixty  gallons  of  raw  alcohol,  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  dispensed  at  a 
buffalo-robe  per  pint.  Such  irregular  exchange 
is,  of  course,  a  mere  parody  on  modem  trade,  but 
it  has  nevertheless  been  approximated  to  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  to  render  tiie  type  a 
common  one  imder  specific  conditions  of  civilization 
on  one  side  and  imsophisticated  imcivilization  on 
the  other, — that  is  to  say,  imder  diverse  conditions 
of  the  himian  factor.  For  the  imderstanding  of 
the  -*How"  of  trade,  and  for  a  perspective  of  its 
geography,  some  information  calculated  to  clarify 
the  student's  conception  of  the  human  factor  would 
seem  to  be  indispensable. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  support  a 
contention  that  in  viewing  man's  activities  on 
earth,  and  specifically  those  vocations  which  run 
out  into  the  exchange  of  commodities,  we  are  not 
wont  to  accredit  in  just  measure  the  natural  con- 


ditions involved.  It  is  for  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  these  conditions  that  our  coiuves  stand.  It  is 
not  a  fortuitous  thing  that  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  world's  commerce  has  been  moving  westward 
and  northward  imtil  it  rests  within  a  western  island- 
group,  and  even  now  threatens  to  shift  across  the 
ocean.  It  is  not  accidental  that  Phoenicia,  Greece, 
Rome,  Venice,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Eng^d,  as 
the  hour  of  tiieir  commercial  destiny  approached, 
turned  their  eyes  toward  the  East;  nor  was  it  a 
movement  of  another  kind  that  caused  the  right- 
about-face toward  the  West,  of  Spain.  The  back- 
ground of  all  these  movements  was  the  human 
struggle,  first  for  existence,  and  then  for  a  more 
luxurious  standard  of  living,  the  seeking  of  satis- 
factions where  nature  placed  them,  by  men  trained 
by  nature  to  desire  and  acquire. 

What  of  the  Elcmcnlary  School  7 

A  single  consideration  remains.  Assuming  the 
value  of  the  discipline  outlines,  is  it  avsulable 
elsewhere  than  in  college?  Could  the  more  ele- 
mentary instmction  profit  by  it?  Of  course  the 
final  answer  to  this  ouery  must  wait  on  emerience. 
What  testimony  we  have  been  able  to  gather  upon 
this  subject  is  aflSrmative,  and  about  as  follows: 
the  essential  ideas  of  such  a  collie  or  normal 
school  course  can  be  simplified  for  the  young,  rather 
indefinitely,  without  em«::ging  as  a  diluted  mush  of 
unpractical  pedantry.  Even  the  very  immature 
can  be  taught  a  good  deal  of  the  "How,"  for  the 
abstract  terms  and  the  arguments  in  which  the 
teacher  thinks,  can  be  made  explicit  thru  examples 
and  reasoning  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  Certainly 
it  is  worth  while,  to  whomsoever  knowledge  is 
imparted,  to  cut  out  brute  memorizing  by  focusing 
facts,  so  far  as  possible  and  practicable,  about  the 
nuclei  of  more  general  principles.  But  be  this  as 
further  experience  shall  show;  in  any  case  the 
teacher  of  Commercial  Geography  should  be  armed 
with  principles  of  wider  bearing  and  interest,  in 
fighting  his  way  and  then  trying  to  pilot  others 
thru  what  has  lonft  been  r^^arded  by  many  as  an 
arid  and  imteachame  maze  of  unrelated  facts. 


First  College  in  America. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Kowlton  has  written  a  brief  account  of 
the  first  college  foimded  in  this  country;  it  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  his  raiders  that  this 
proud  title  does  not  belong  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  little  settlement  of  Henrico,  in  the  part  of 
Virginia  now  called  Henrico  Coimty,  the  colonists 
foimded  a  college  in  1619.  For  the  purpose  tiie  par- 
ent company  in  London  set  apart  a  laive  tract  of 
land,  half  the  revenue  from  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  college. 

Georee  Thorpe  was  sent  over  as  superintendent 
of  the  land  and  was  followed  in  1622  by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Copeland,  who  came  as  first  -'rector  of  the 
university. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  founding  of  the  collie  the 
first  L^^ature  to  meet  on  this  continent  met  in 
Jamestown,  and  one  of  its  acts  required  the  colonists 
to  fit  their  children  and  those  of  the  native  Indians 
for  admission  to  the  college.  In  fact  one  of  the 
principal  purposes.of  the  college  was  to  aid  in  Christ- 
ianizing the  natives. 

The  little  settlement  with  its  new-founded  seat 
of  learning  prospered  until  the  fatal  uprising  of  the 
Indians  and  the  terrible  massacre  which  completdy ' 
wiped  out  town  and  coU^^.    Neitiier  was  ever 
rebuflt. 
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A  new  volume  has  been  added  to  the  Minute  Boy  Series, 
wluch  is  being  written  by  Edward  Stratemeyer  and  James 
Otis.  The  present  volume  is  Thb  Minute  Bots  of  the 
Wtoiong  Vallet,  and  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Otis. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  little  town  of  Wilkes- 
barre  had  been  completely  drained  of  fighting  men,  so 
that  when  an  attack  from  Brant  and  his  warriors  became 
imminent,  the  defenceless  situation  of  the  inhabitants  was 
desperate.  The  lads  of  the  neighborhood  had  been  fired 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  actions  of  the  Minute  Boys  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  similar  organizations.  So  it  was 
that  the  idea  which  first  came  to  Jonathan  Ogden,  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  led  to  the  formation  of  his  friends  into  a  company 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  hctaes.  Tho  the  company 
numbered  out  twenty  odd,  and  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  drill  and  tactics,  and  such  matters,  they  were  strong, 
brave  fellows  filled  with  the  purpose  of  doing  their  utmost 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  and  the  saving  of  their 
families  from  Indian  massacre  or  captivity. 

Mr.  Otis,  with  his  iisual  skill,  tells  the  story  of  this  brave 
little  band,  and  we  follow  with  keenest  interest  Jonathan 
and  his  companions  thru  a  series  of  adventures  which  wiU 
make  the  boy  of  to-day  wish  that  he  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  his  country  and  show  his  prowess.  (Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

This  year  it  is  The  Golliwooo's  Desert  Island  which 
Florence  and  Bertha  Upton  have  prepared  for  the  Golli- 
wogs host  of  admirers.  It  is  Robinson  Crusoe  over  again: 
Gomwogg  separated  by  shipwreck  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
lands  on  a  desert  island  and  makes  himself  at  home,  later  he 
finds  his  good  man  Monday — it  is  quite  some  time  since 
Friday — and  lives  in  true  Crusoe  style;  finally  after  Midget 
has  been  rescued  from  cannibals,  the  rest  arrive  safe  and 
sound,  and  all  is  happy  once  more.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

One  of  the  most  varied  books  of  verse  which  has  been  pub- 
lished lately  is  John  L.  Shroy's  Be  a  Good  Bot;  Good-bte, 
AND  Other  Back  Home  Poems.  It  is  filled  with  verse 
reminiscent  of  country  school  days,  humorous  verse,  verse 
which  has  sprung  from  an  evident  and  true  love  of  nature, 
and  verse  that  turns  for  its  inspiration  to  an  optimistic 
philosophy  of  life.  For  the  purpose  of  quotation  we  might 
take  those  stanzas  from  "Mia-August." 

"Green  in  the  valley  and  blue  on  the  hill, 
And  brown  in  the  fields  near  by. 
A  quiver  of  heat  when  the  wind  is  still 
A  Bob-White  whistle  strong  and  shrill, 
And  a  distant  sweet  reply. 
«  *  * 

"The  glorious  blue  of  the  summer  sky 

Is  changed  to  a  hazy  gray. 
And  a  lovely  white  cloud  goes  a-floating  by. 
And  Mother  Breeze  nods  with  half-dosed  eye. 
While  her  children,  the  zephyrs,  play." 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  some  very  attractive  photo- 
graphs. Many  of  the  poems  orignially  appeared  in  periodi- 
cals— The  School  Journal,  Saturday  jSvening  Post,  and 
others.     (J.  B.  Ldppincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

As  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  gift  the  Longfellow  Cai/* 
ENDAR,  which  has  been  arranged  and  edited  by  Anna  Harris 
Smith,  will  be  found  most  acceptable.  It  is  a  dainty  little 
volume  of  quotations  for  each  day  in  the  year,  carefully  se- 
lected. The  format  of  the  book  is  good,  the  composition  and 
electrotype  plates  being  the  work  of  the  Merrymount  Press. 
A  splendid  portrait  of  the  poet  reproduced  in  photogravure 
forms  the  frontispiece.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

The  appeal  which  old  toys  make  to  each  of  us  may  be 
strange,  out  it  is  verv  real,  and  to  children  a  story  that  has  for 
its  characters  some  deserted  dolls  is  sure  to  be  irresistible.  In 
Rackbtty-Packettt  House,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodeson  Burnett 
has^told,  in  her  most  delightful  manner,  of  a  doU  family  that 
lived  in  an  old  doll  house;  a  house  that  in  its  day — ^that  is 
when  erandma  was  a  little  girl — had  been  an  elegant  residence, 
but  wnich  at  the  time  of  the  story  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
delapidation,  and  was  completely  overshadowed  by  the  new 
and  stately  "Tidyshire  Castle"  that  had  been  brought  to 
Cynthia  on  her  birthday.  The  doUs,  like  the  true  gentle  folk 
they  are,  retain  their  good  breeding  in  the  face  of  all  reverses, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  splendor  of  their  neighbors, 
who  are  distinctly  nouveau  riche.  The  little  volume  with  its 
dainty  illustrations  in  color  will  make  many  a  child  happy  on 
Christmas  morning.     (The  CJentury  Co.,  New  York.) 

From  the  inside  of  the  cover  with  its  procession  of  grinning 
rabbits,  to  the  inside  of  the  last  cover  with  its  similar  pro- 
cession, £.  Wards  BUdsdell  k^ps  us  laughing  at  the  absurd* 
ties  of  his^ANiiCAL  Sxbials.  The  first  series  of  pictures  tdb 


us  "the  old,  old  Btorv"  of  Mr.  J.  Babbitt's  experiences  with 
his  stenographer.  The  second  series  depicts  in  pathetic 
style  the  shattered  hopes  of  an  animal  artist.  In  the  third 
series  we  are  shown  now  serious  are  the  mistakes  of  an 
apothecary  who  gave  anti-fat  to  the  one  to  whom  he  should 
have  given  anti-lean,  and  vice  vsrsa, — and  so  the  nonsense 
continues  thru  the  whole  book.  For  anybody  who  has  the 
"blues,"  or  anvbody  with  the  least  sense  of  humor,  this 
book  is  sure  to  be  a  joy  forever.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

The  Punch  and  Judy  Book,  by  Helen  Hay  Whitney,  is  the 
delightful  old  story  told  again  in  verse  with  some  variations. 
Tlie  verse  runs  smoothly  uong  and  is  delightfully  illustrated 
by  capital  pictures  in  color  by  Charlotte  Harding.  A 
companion  volume  to  the  Punch  and  Judy  Book  is  "Mother 
Groose;  Her  Book,"  with  pictures  by  Harry  L.  Smith.  The 
nursery  rhymes  have  all  their  old  delight,  which  in  this  case 
is  enhanced  by  the  illustrations  and  the  pictorial  initials. 
(Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Good  Fairt  and  the  Bunnies,  by  Allen  Ayrault 
Green,  is  one  of  those  delightful  books  that  take  us  aU  thru 
the  rc^ms  of  fairyland — Good  Animal  Land,  Candy  Land, 
Suita  Claus  Land,  and  the  rest.  Some  bunnies  that  lived  in 
the  Great  Forest  with  their  mother,  after  their  father  had  run 
away,  were  changed  by  the  Fairy  Queen  into  fairy  subjects. 
They  have  the  most  wonderful  adventures  in  visiting  the 
provinces  of  their  sovereiffn's  realm — coasting  in  Ice  (Tream 
Land  and  the  like.  Finally  the  bunnies  return  to  the  Great 
Forest  to  teach  the  other  animals  that  live  there  to  be  eood,  so 
that  some  day  they  too  may  come  to  Crood  Animiu  Land. 
This  is  one  of  the  books  in  which  the  pictures  count  for  almost 
as  much  as  the  text,  and  they  have  been  charmingly  done  in 
colors  by  Frederick  Richardson.  (A.  C.  McCluig  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

The  Stort  of  Pocahontas  and  Captain  John  Smith,  as 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  Boyd  Smith,  is  really  a  series  of  historical 
tableaux  in  beautiful  illustration,  showing  the  various  ad- 
ventures in  the  life  of  the  ^reat  captain,  and  the  history  of 
Pocahontas,  first  in  her  native  woods  and  later  in  England. 
Mr.  Smith  has  prepared  admirable  text  to  accompany  the 
pictures,  admirable  both  in  historical  correctness  and  in 
readableness.  The  book  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  child's  library.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$2.50  net.) 

"A  man  who  restricts  himself  to  one  readiiu:  of  a  eood  book 
knows  little  about  it.  The  books  I  value  I  nave  nequently 
read  more  than  ten  times;  indeed,  in  some  cases  I  could  not 
possibly  say  how  many  times.  One  does  not  really  know  a 
Dook  until  one  knows  it  almost  by  heart"  This  sentiment 
wiU  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
reader.  It  is  taken  from  Creorge  Brandes'  On  Readino;  An 
Essay.  The  monograph  is  reprinted  from  The  International 
Quarterly  and  iB  marked  by  the  clear  insight  which  is  always 
present  m  Mr.  Brandes'  critical  work.  This  characteristic 
IS  marked  in  the  following  quotation  which  is  closing  para- 
graph of  the  essay: 

'^A  whole  world  can  open  out  for  us  in  a  single  book.  We 
may  become  acquainted  thru  it  with  some  parts  of  human 
nature,  wherein  we  shall  not  only  recognize  ourselves, — 
changeable  and  rich  in  alterations  and  tra^ormations, — ^but 
find  also  the  unchangeable  being  and  eternal  laws  of  Nature. 
Lastly,  if  we  read  attentively,  we  have  the  power  to  add  to  our 
moral  stature,  in  so  far  as  we  vividly  feel  those  things  which 
ought  to  be  done  or  left  undone."  (Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York. 
75  cents  net.) 


If  you  feel  too  tired  for  work  or  pleasure,  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla— it  cures  that  tired  feeling. 
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human  being  as  sovere^  in  himself  was 
one  of  these  ideas.  The  right  of  any 
people  not  only  to  choose  their  style  of 
government,  but  to  govern  themselves 
was  an  American  notion.  A  thoro  trust 
in  the  people  was  another.  The  ri^ht 
of  each  child  to  an  elementary  education 
f&rst  became  an  accepted  creed  here. 
The  fullest  religious  liberty,  tho  not  new 
in  theory,  was  here  first  embodied  on  a 
Uwe  Bcale.  These  were  some  of  the 
pofitical  and  social  features  of  the  new 
nation,  America.  They  were  distinct- 
ively characteristic  of  a  new  people  no 
longer  colonial,  but  belonging  to  the  new 
continent.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
question  abroad  of  the  right  of  these 
people  to  call  themselves  Americans." 

Prof.  Strobel. 

It  was  announced  vesterda^  afternoon 
that  Edward  H.  Strobel,  Bemis  professor 
of  international  law  at  Harvard,  who 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  absent 
on  leave  as  legal  and  diplomatic  adviser 
to  the  King  of  Siam,  nas  resig^ied  his 
professorship,  and  'wiH  return  to  his 
poet  in  Siam  for  a  seiHift^  understood  to 
nave  been  set  at  sevMl*  years. 

Mr.  Strobel's  departure  is  a  matter  of 
regret,  not  only  to  the  Universitjr,  but  to 
the  community.  Before  entering  the 
Harvard  faculty  he  had  represent^  this 
country  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Spain,  and 
as  our  minister  to  Ecuador,  and  later  to 
Chili,  where  he  succeeded  the  conspic- 
uous Patrick  Egan,  and  restored  pacific 
relations  between  the  two  governments. 

The  late  Secretary  Hay  counselled  the 
Siamese  Government  to  select  Mr.  Stro- 
bel in  1903  for  the  office  of  general  adviser 
to  his  Siamese  majesty,  and  President 
Eliot,  with  characteristic  largeness  of 
view,  encouraged  acceptance,  seeing  that, 
tho  the  college  would  lose  a  valued 
professor,  the  nation  would  be  the  gainer 
by  having  a  representative  of  our  thought 
and  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

No  adequate  account  of  Mr.  Strobel's 
accomplishments  in  Siam  has  been 
given  to  the  public  except  thru  letters 
to  the  English  press.  He  has  checked, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  encroach- 
ment of  France  on  Siamese  territory, 
gently  compelling  the  evacuation  of 
French  troops  from  a  part  of  Siam.  He 
has  introduced  internal  reforms,  among 
them  the  suppression  of  gambling  houses, 
altho  these  furnished  a  part  of  the  royal 
revenue,  and  has  installed  a  remunerative 
system  of  harbor  management. 

A  Southerner  by  birth — the  first  South 
Carolinian  to  attend  Harvard  after  the 
war  for  the  Union — Professor  Strobel  has 
been  an  interesting  figure,  who  will  be 
missed  from  Cambridge  and  Boston. 
When  thru  with  Siam  he  will  still  be  far 
from  old  age,  and  perhaps  mav  turn  his 
steps  back  to  the  State  and  college  of  his 
adoption. — Boston  Morning  Herald. 

Teachers  Needed  in  Jersey* 

In  his  annual  report  just  submitted  to 
Governor  Stokes,  Dr.  James  M.  Green, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
New  Jersey,  after  speakine  of  the  need 
of  higher  salaries  for  teacners,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  teach- 
ers, sayn: 

"Four  years  of  primary,  four  years  of 
hiefa  school,  and  two  years  of  normal 
aehool  costs  energy  and  money,  and 
nnkfls  there  is  a  reasonably  adequate 
return  forthcoming  capital  will  not  seek 
this  kind  of  investment.  The  times  are 
pfosperous,  and  there  appears  to  be 
ready  employment  for  all  the  men  and 
most  of  the  women  seeking  it  in  the 
varioas  bosinefls  and  industrial  entei^ 
prises  of  the  coimtry.  At  one  time 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  there  were 
tagbtj  men  students  'in  the  normal 
scBOoL  There  are  now  about  ten.  If 
jroa  ask  the  usual  young  man  why  he 
not  take  up  teaching  he  will  answer 
be  can  do  better  in  other  htn%  of 


employment.  While  the  same  answer 
is  not  so  frequently  received  from  young 
women,  still  the  cost  of  the  course  in 
proportion  to  the  return  is  a  factor  with 
them." 

Speaking  of  teachers'  college  courses 
Dr.  Green  sajrs:  "I  have  from  time  to 
time  in  the  past  called  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  fully  developing  a  teach- 
ers' college  course.  I  am  more  and  more 
imprrased  each  year  with  the  desirability 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  course. 
We  have  for  a  number  of  vears  had  a 
fourth  year  course,  which  brings  those 
who  take  it  within-  one  year  of  the 
equivalent  of  a  teachers'  college  course, 
but  there  are  very  few  who  take  this 
advanced  }rear.  I  believe  that  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  it  does  not  clearly 
lead  to  a  certification  which  has  a  definite 
and  practical  recognition  for  high  school 
teaching.  If  we  could  work  out  and 
establisn  such  a  course  as  would  prepare 
in  a  recognized  way  for  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  of  our  State,  such  a  way 
as  would  command  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  the  dififerent  superintendents 
and  employing  officers,  it  would  not  only 

grove  a  great  advantage  to  those  of  our 
tate  who  wish  to  teach  in  hi^h  schools, 
but  would  prove  an  inspiration  to  the 
entire  educational  system." 


the  lai^est  school  in  South  America,  a 
position  which  she  undertook  two  years 
after  her  arrival  in  Ai^entina. 

''When  I  became  principal  the  scholars 
numbered  230,"  said  Mrs.  Bischoff. 
"When  I  resigned,  there  were  800  girls 
in  the  school  and  the  children  of  my  first 
pupils  were  starting  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  standard  of  education  is  just  as 
high  as  that  in  the  United  States.  The 
Argentine  girl  is  very  ambitious  and 
very  studious,  exceling  in  languages  and 
history.  Science  and  mathematics  ,how- 
ever,  come  hard  to  these  South  American 
girls. 

"The  women  of  Argentina  are  very 
intellectual  and  progressive.  The  fea^ 
eration  of  clubs  meets  once  a  week,  and 
I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  merit 
of  the  papers  read  at  its  sessions  and  the 
advanced  thought  displayed  in  them. 

"There  are  two  women  physicians, 
who  won  their  diplomas  fifteen  years  ago. 
Other  women  are  taking  the  course  in 
medicine  at  the  University.  Law,  es- 
pecially, is  now  attracting  many  women 
m     the     Ai^entine     Republic. 

"Teaching,  however,  is  the  profession 
which  offers  most  to  the  ambitious 
woman  of  Argentina. 

"We  have  introduced  gymnastics  into 
the  schools  and  have  tried  to  develop 


National  Normal  School,  at  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic, 
of  which  Mrs.  Bischoff  was  pnncipal. 


Mrs.  Bischoff  on  Argentina. 

Mrs.  George  I.  Bischoff  has  given  a 
most  entertaining  account  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
whence  sne  has  returned  after  over 
twenty  years  of  work.  She  traces  the 
great  advance  of  the  schools  in  that 
country  to  the  time  when  Domingo 
Faustine  Sarmiento  was  in  the  United 
States  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  from 
the  Argentine.  A  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual acuteness  and  broadness  of 
vision,  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
our  system  of  public  instruction  and  was 
impressed  witn  the  im]>ortant  part  it 
was  playing  in  our  national  development. 

An  opportunity  soon  arose  for  nim  to 
make  effective  this  impression;  before 
his  return  to  his  native  land  he  was 
elected  its  president  and  immediately 
went  back  to  take  up  the  responsibilities 
to  which  he  had  l>een  called.  Among 
other  reforms  which  he  instituted  was 
that  of  establishing  a  great  and  modem 
educational  system,  from  which  he  gained 
his  title  of  the  "Schoolmaster  President." 

In  the  late  seventies  the  president 
secured  ten  teachers  from  the  United 
States  to  organize  the  first  Normal 
schools:  several  of  these  became  dis- 
couraged almost  immediately  and  re- 
turned home. 

Mrs.  Bischoff  was  a  member  of  a 
second  set  of  teachers  who  went  to 
Argentina  in  1883.  There  were  thirty 
teachers  who  answered  to  this  call  ai>d 
signed  contracts  to  stay  for  three  yeare. 
receiving  the  promise  of  a  life  pension  if 
they  remainea  for  twenty  yeara.  Few 
expected  to  earn  this  pension,  but  at 
leafft  six  have  done  so. 

At  the  time  of  her  resignation,  Mrs. 
Bi(«choff  was  principal  of  the  NDrmal 
School  in  Rosario,  in  Santa  F6  provinop- 


a  fondness  for  tennis  among  the  girls. 
So  far  such  attempts  have  not  met  with 
success.     The  Argentinian  is  not  fond  of  . 
athletic    sports    and    games. 

Judge  Lindsey*s  Triumph  in 
Denver. 

''You  hear  in  Denver  that  the  trouble 
with  Ben  Lindsey  is  that  he  'butts  into 
everything,' "  writes  Lincoln  Steffens,  in 
the  December  McClure*^,  And  he  ^oes 
on  to  show  whv  it  is  that  the  "just 
Judge'*  has  to  "butt  in";  has  to  antag- 
onize the  political  machine  and  the 
business  interests  back  of  the  machine  in 
order  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  tells  how  the  Judge  visited 
back  alle>*8  at  night,  hung  around  cheap 
theaters,  and  visited  the  tenderloin  and 
the  slums  in  order  to  get  at  the  causes  of 
criminality  in  children.  Judge  LiiKlsey 
found,  among  other  things,  that  Denver 
saloons  had  ^ine-rooms.  and  that  not  only 
bo>-«,  but  girls,  were  allowed  in  them  and 
ruined.  He  tried  to  get  the  Police  Boaid 
to  enforce  the  law  that  forbade  these 
places  to  women:  and  he  disvcoered  then 
that  he  was  "up  against"  the  wealthy 
brewing  interests  of  Denver  and  was 
"spoiling  Busdness." 

The  account  of  the  Judge's  fight  against 
the  wine^rooms:  of  the  heroic  measures 
he  took  to  |if«yv|d«  a  detentit^^  fc^^- 

kiE  chlkl  mffiibialB:  the  rt?m&i  i  -i^ 

in  w»uf!i  hjs  '*b^ii"  c\\\\v.-    ■  .]y 

came  and  t«@ift^   bef  pjil 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

LeSislatioil  in  California.  shield  it  from  hard  work,  as  something       On  the  first  evening  of  the  convention 

_.         .,  ...ji.       *r.i-^*>®  avoided,  but  will  encourage  it  to  be  Commander  Robert  fi.  Peary  will  tell 

The   school   superintendents   of   Call-  constantly  putting  forth  greater  efforts;  the  members  of  his  last  trip  to  the  Arctic. 

forma,    at   their   recent   convention    in  a  love  that  will  correct  mistakes  even       The  morning  of  Thunday,  December 

San  Di^o,  recommended  that  the  fol-  at  the  cost  of  self-suffering.  27,  will  be  devoted  to  a  round  table 

lowing  be  made  subjects  of  legislative       Mjgg  Wood  and  other  members  of  the  discussion   led   by   State   Commiarioner 

^"S^P^J^^iu       u-,j    1  u       1        •    1  J     Centennial  Club  then  led  a  round  table  Andrew   S.    Draper,    and    Dr.    WiUiun 

That   the    child    labor    law    include  discussion   which   was  enthusiastic  and  McAndrew  will  discuss  the  report  of  the 

places  of  amusement  amone  occupations  interesting.  salaries    committee    on    the    Increased 

prohibited,     during     school     hours,     to  ^^  q^^^  ^f  Living 

^H^^^'^^^lfS^^f^r    ^       u     A         Schools  of  Greater  Pittsburg-  The  woric  Which  Charies  S.  Hartwdl 

"That  no  child  under  fourteen  be  ad-        •^^""""  "*  vri^-i^i  tituniuin.       ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^r.   ^^^^^  p^ 

mitted    to    play-houses    unless    accom-       In    speaking    of    the    necessary    and  motion    by    subject,    wifl   give    special 

panied  by  an  adult.                                    advisable  changes  in  the  school  system  interest  to  his  discussion  of  the  sMJect, 

"That  children  may  be  committed  to  a  which  the  formation  of  Greater  Pitts-  ''Promotion    by    Subject    and    Elastic 

parental  school  by  city  or  county  super-  buig  will  bring  up  for  decision,  D.  L.  Grading:   Courses  Shortened." 

mtendents  in  conjunction  with  parents  Gillespie,  president  of  the  Central  Board  "Industrial  Continuation  Schools  for 

or  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court.                  of  Education,  says:  Boys  and  Gu-ls  from  Fourteen  to  Six- 

"That  counties  be  authorized  to  main-       ''I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  the  teen  Years  of  Age"  is  the  topic  which 


tain  parental  schools  under  direction  of  schools    of    Greater    Pittsbuig    placed  p^f    p^ul  H.  ^mus,  of  Harvaid  Uni- 

supenntendent  or  superior  judges.  under  the  management  of  a  few  men  versity    has  chosen  to  present  to  the 

''That  a  truant  may  be  apprehended  appointed   by   the   courts     The   school  Association, 

by  any  peace  officer  or  school  official.  business  should  be  taken  entirely  out  of 

"That  attendance  officers  shall  have  politics  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 

authority  to  enter  places  of  employment  doing  it  than  to  have  the  courts  appoint, 

to  make  investigation  of  violations  of  say  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  men  to  manage 

child   labor  and   compulsory   education  the   entire   school   system   of   the   city. 


Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction. 


laws. 


w  ^  .  ,     ^,  ..     -  u     ,j  u    j«      '4.       Reports  of  the  National  Bureau  of  the 

.rpu  ^      u     I       *u    •.•      K        r       ,  p^'^^/^^f.^J^^'^^^y^^  ^®^*^®'®?i  Scientific  Invest 

'That  school  authorities  be  reheved  from  what  it  is  now.     These  men  should  ^t    Scientific    Temperance    Inatmction, 

from  enforcing  vaccination  law.  be  the  best  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^nd  of  the  World  Department  of  Sden- 

"That   teachers   be   paid    an   annual  city.     I   would   be  in  favor  of  payiM  ^j^^    Temperance    Instruction    of    the- 

"^ISK:  .       _^.i=    .       .J    u  ^    ^^^^  *  compensation  sufficient  to  enable  Woman's  Christian   Temperance   Union. 

"That  certificates  issued   by  county  them  to  give  the  schools  their  time  and  jj^ve  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

boards  shall  be  subject  to  uniform  fees,  attention.     They  should  receive  salaries       mj^^    following    pimignph    has    beeiM. 

"That  primary,   grammar,   and   high  of  about  $5,000  for  their  services.    Three  selected  for  quotation  from  the  former= 

evening  schools  shall  be  recognized  as  a  of  the  men  should  be  educators  and  they       «« These    then    are  the  underiying  ob— 

part  of  the  State  school  system;    also  should    be  given    the   responsibility   of  .^^^  ^j  public 'school  temperance  edu — 


kindeigartens. 


emi 


ploying 
business 


the  teachers.     Three  should 


cation:    (1)  To  save  the  inaividual  thn^ 


"That  the  State  school  fund  shall  be  be  business  men  and  the  president  should  ^^  ^^  conscious  choice  in  applying  the— 
incr^sed  from  $7  to  $9  per  census  child,  be    a    business    inan.    Then    the    rest  ^    ^^  j^e  early  learns  about  the  laws  o~ 

"Thatthe  law  make  clear  the  intended  should  be  men  of  good,  practical  sense  health   and    the   nature   and   effects  o— 
™^^  ?'  attendance  on  night  school,  and  one  should  be  an  engineer  whoM  alcoholic    drinks    and    other    narcotic 

"That  boards  of  education  shall  elect  duty  will  be  to  look  after  the  buildings."  ^^""  uriui«  ^  . 

teachers  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  ,        ,.       .  ,  m.,     •  inrf  i 

school  term  and  if  no  election  is  held,         kt**,.*.^^!,*,*,^^  ^t  M-^^,^^..         »nai 


Nationalization  of  Mexican 
Schools. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  planned 


use 


permanent  the  fruit  of  all  temp^ana 
efforts." 

From  the  latter  the  following  is 


then  all  teachers  shall  be  considered  re- 
employed for  the  ensuing  year. 

'^That  boards  of  education,  boards  of 
trustees,  and  high  school  boards  be  per-  an  educational  congress  which  will  con-  general  interest- 

mitted  to  expend  district  or  city  funds  aider  the  nationalization  of  the  school  ^  **  Sweden  has  a  temperance  educati^_ 
for  tronsportation  of  children."  system.    At    present    each    State    has  ^        ^^^  reports  that  good  headway 

A  hvely  discussion  which,  however,  led  chaige  of  its  own  schools  and  lack  of  ijeine  made     Courses  of  well  atten(^H 
to  no  definite  action,  was  provoked  by  uniformity  exists  in  the  standard  main-  lectures  for  teachers  have  been  given 
a  resolution  offered  by  Superintendent  tained.      ^    ^^     ^.^  .     ^^  ,^^  different  centers.     The  Temperance  m,^ 

Roncovien,  favoring  the  segregation  of       Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  wealth  gQ^jation   of   High    School   and    Coll^^ 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  children,  of  the  various  States,  there  is  a  corres-  stu(}ents  started  ten  years  ago   has  i^^( 

pondiw:  difference  in  the  excellence  of  a  membe'rship  of  nearly  10,000, 'while   .^di 
the  schools.     It  is  thought  that  federal  gtudent  in  every  eight  at  Upsala  UJa 
control  would  produce  more  satisfactory  versity  is  a  total  a&tainer." 
'""''*^°  These  reports  were  prepared  by  CT^/j 


Mothers*  Club  in  NashviUe. 


The    pride    which    Nashville,    Tenn.,  results, 
takes  in  its  educational  institutions  was 
evident  in  the  mothers'  meeting  held  a 
short  time  ago  in  the  Howard  School  of 
that  city. 


Schools  Undergoing  Change. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Altoona  Tri- 


e  musical  portion  of  the  ^  writing  apropos  of  a  lecture  by 

program  was  furnished  by  Mi^  Camp  jy^   rj.    y^    f^j^^  ^^  ^^e  following  to 
and  SIX  pupils  of  the  eighth  prade.  ^j^^    regard    to    the    educational 

Pnn.  J.  H.  Patterson  stated  that  the  ^jIui^^  ruhynh  nnnfmntii  thp  n«tmn- 


problem  which  confronts  the  nation: 


Frances  Stoddard,  the  acting  secre^:4trr 
of  the  oiganization. 

To  Spread  Patriotism. 

The  Arlington  Flag  Association,  of 
Arlington,  N.  J.,  feeling  the  desirabfliV 
of  impressing  upon  the  children  in  our 


object  of  the  meeting  was  to  secure  more  •    ..q^^    ^^ole    educational    system    is  ;::hoX''^nionorwhrch^"th^^^^ 
active  co-operation  between  the  school  :  ^  :      ^^u^  midst  of  a  oeriod  of  ?^°^9^  ^®  'i?2^^  wnicn  iney  nave  in 

authorities  knd  the  patrons  of  the  school.  i^Lfor^ation     of   4^^^        of^  Idapt^-  bearing   the  title  American,   and  what 
For  this  puiyose  he^  wished  the  mothers  ti^^   ^  '    or   cnange.    oi^  .aaapta    constitutes  that  ni?ht.  have  nrepaped  a 


ing  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  improve-  "^r^   and  tLTeooTe  at  ^^          -  --^v.-^  hoped  that  children  wUl  paste  tneaip 

Sfnt   of   the   schoob,    and    had    under  ^^^.?i^oT^an'  ^''paUe^'^^ur    schools  iL'^^^Lol^^P^tt            ^i^T^tli 

consideration  at  present  plans  for  en-  ^^^  those  of  our  European  friends;   the  tbr  te^books    whl^        mlv  be  fit 

closinj:  tiie  school  grounds,  andof  mstal-  German  industrial  schools  come  nearest  ^^^'^  text-boote,.  where,  it  may  pe  n^ 
hng   furnace    heat.     He   urged    that   if  ^^   ^y^^^  ^^   ^^yit  borrow,   but  even 

such  a  club  were  formed  it  take  chaise  ^j^^^  we  can  make  use  of  ideas  only,  ..Thpre 

of  the  work  of  beautifymg  the  campus  ^y^jj^   ^j^^   working   out   of   these   ideas  ^u^^  ^l^T 

with  plants  and  shnibbery.                           ^ugt  be  according  to  our  peculiar  heeds  !^,i?l,,  °  * 


quentiy  seen.     This  is  the  quotation: 

THE    TITLE    AMSRICAN. 

"There    are    two    conclusive   reasons 
name   American   belongs  V^ 


Colore     Baxter  ^^S^^^^  weight  ""T  ^^ .^^^""^'J^f.  ^"^  our  peculiar  neeas       ,^^5     ^  ^^      ^he  United  States  was 

Oolonej   «axter^Mnitn_aaa^  social  conditions.     The  Rocial   and  ^^^    g^^    American    nationality    Until 


LlSd^^on^he^in^^^^  StiLlrsfsS  s^S   iT'^^ica^U;  l^^:;^^  ,^ 

education.     Colonel    Smith    spoke    ^\<>-  ^ffe^TfLmS  '^'"^^"^  lonial'    was    the    one    distmctive  fatk. 

quentiy  of  the  honor  which  her  schools  ^'^^"^"^^  ^^om  other  countries.  ^here  was  no  conception  of  'Amencw 

had  brought  to  Nashville,  and  the  duty  pjrw  York  Teachers' Association,  y,?^^^    \^^    Thirteen    Colonies    declwej 

that  rest^i  upon  the  citizens  to  support  ^^^^  ^"^"^  xcdciicia  rLasucidiiuu.  themselves  an  independent  nation  anj 

the  schools  The   preliminary^  announcements  and  assumed  the  title  The  Umted  States  01 

Dr.  Lofton  urged  upon  the  mothers  a  program  of  thelJew  York  Stale  Tdach-  AtoCrica.'    Thereupon  Ameriea  ^9^ 

wiser  love  for  their  children;  a  love  that  ers'    Association,    which    will    meet    in  a  distinct  existence  in  modem  civilufttiDn. 

has  the  highest  good  of  the  child  con-  Syracuse  on  December  26,  27,  2S,  and  Then  began  a  set  of  ideas  itt  jwfw 

^tantly  before  it,  a  lov^  th^t  will  not  29,  include  the  following;  public  directiona;    A  JKrWTlCW««««7 
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human  being  as  sovereini  in  himself  was 
one  of  these  ideas.  The  right  of  any 
people  not  only  to  choose  their  style  of 
government,  but  to  govern  themselves 
was  an  American  notion.  A  thoro  trust 
in  the  people  was  another.  The  right 
of  each  child  to  an  elementary  education 
first  became  an  accepted  creed  here. 
The  fullest  religious  liberty,  tho  not  new 
in  theory,  was  here  first  embodied  on  a 
large  Bcue.  These  were  some  of  the 
poutical  and  social  features  of  the  new 
nation,  America.  They  were  distinct- 
ively characteristic  of  a  new  people  no 
longer  colonial,  but  belonging  to  the  new 
continent.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
question  abroad  of  the  right  of  these 
people  to  call  themselves  Americans." 

Prof.  Strobel. 

It  was  announced  vesterda^r  afternoon 
that  Edward  H.  Strobel,  Bemis  professor 
of  international  law  at  Harvard,  who 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  absent 
on  leave  as  legal  and  diplomatic  adviser 
to  the  King  of  Siam,  has  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  will  return  to  his 
post  in  Siam  for  a  senMetinderstood  to 
have  been  set  at  se'Vliif^Jrears. 

Mr.  Strobel's  deparfttre  is  a  matter  of 
regret,  not  only  to  the  Universitjr,  but  to 
the  community.  Before  entering  the 
Harvard  faculty  he  had  represent^  this 
country  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Spain,  and 
as  our  minister  to  Ecuador,  and  later  to 
Chili,  where  he  succeeded  the  conspic- 
uous Patrick  Egan,  and  restored  pacific 
relations  between  the  two  governments. 

The  late  Secretary  Hay  counselled  the 
Siamese  Government  to  select  Mr.  Stro- 
bel in  1903  for  the  office  of  general  adviser 
to  his  Siamese  majesty,  and  President 
Eliot,  with  characteristic  largeness  of 
view,  encouraged  acceptance,  seeing  that, 
tho    the   college    would    lose    a    valued 

Erofessor,  the  nation  would  be  the  gainer 
y  having  a  representative  of  our  thought 
and  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

No  adequate  account  of  Mr.  Strobel's 
accomplishments  in  Siam  has  been 
given  to  the  public  except  thru  letters 
to  the  English  press.  He  has  checked, 
for  the  time  beinig,  at  least,  the  encroach- 
ment of  France  on  Siamese  territory, 
gently  compelling  the  evacuation  of 
French  troops  from  a  part  of  Siam.  He 
has  introduced  internal  reforms,  among 
them  the  suppression  of  gambling  houses, 
altho  these  furnished  a  part  of  the  royal 
revenue,  and  has  installed  a  remunerative 
S3rstem  of  harbor  management. 

A  Southerner  by  birth — the  first  South 
Carolinian  to  attend  Harvard  after  the 
war  for  the  Union — Professor  Strobel  has 
been  an  interesting  figure,  who  will  be 
missed  from  Cambridge  and  Boston. 
When  thru  with  Siam  he  will  still  be  far 
from  old  age,  and  perhaps  may  turn  his 
steps  back  to  the  State  and  college  of  his 
adoption. — Boston  Morning  Herald. 

Teachers  Needed  in  Jersey. 

In  his  annual  report  just  submitted  to 
Governor  Stokes,  Dr.  James  M.  Green, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
New  Jersey,  after  speaking  of  the  need 
of  higher  salaries  for  teachers,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  teach- 
ers, says: 

"Four  years  of  primary,  four  years  of 
high  school,  and  two  years  of  normal 
school  costs  energy  and  money,  and 
unless  there  is  a  reasonably  adequate 
return  forthcoming  capital  will  not  seek 
this  kind  of  investment.  The  times  are 
prosperous,  and  there  appears  to  be 
ready  employment  for  all  the  men  and 
most  of  the  women  seeking  it  in  the 
various  business  and  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  country.  At  one  time 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  there  were 
eighty  men  students  in  the  normal 
school.  There  are  now  about  ten.  If 
you  ask  the  usual  young  man  why  he 
does  not  take  up  teaching  he  will  answer 
because  he  can  do  better  in  other  lines  of 


employment.  While  the  same  answer 
is  not  so  frequently  received  from  young 
women,  still  the  cost  of  the  course  in 
proportion  to  the  return  is  a  factor  with 
them." 

Speaking  of  teachers*  college  courses 
Dr.  Green  sa3rs:  **I  have  from  time  to 
time  in  the  past  called  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  fully  developing  a  teach- 
ers' college  course.  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  each  year  with  the  desirability 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  course. 
We  have  for  a  number  of  years  had  a 
fourth  year  course,  which  brings  those 
who  take  it  within*  one  year  of  the 
equivalent  of  a  teachers'  college  course, 
but  there  are  very  few  who  take  this 
advanced  ^rear.  1  believe  that  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  it  does  not  clearly 
lead  to  a  certification  which  has  a  definite 
and  practical  recognition  for  high  school 
teaching.  If  we  could  work  out  and 
establish  such  a  course  as  would  prepare 
in  a  recognized  way  for  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  of  our  State,  such  a  way 
as  would  command  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  the  different  superintendents 
and  employing  officers,  it  would  not  only 
prove  a  great  advants^e  to  those  of  our 
State  who  wish  to  teacn  in  hi^h  schools, 
but  would  prove  an  inspiration  to  the 
entire  educational  system." 


the  largest  school  in  South  America,  a 
position  which  she  undertook  two  years 
after  her  arrival  in  Ai^entina. 

"When  I  became  principal  the  scholars 
numbered  230,"  said  Mrs.  Bischoff. 
"When  I  resigned,  there  were  800  girls 
in  the  school  and  the  children  of  my  first 
pupils  were  starting  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  standard  of  education  is  just  as 
high  as  that  in  the  United  States.  The 
Argentine  girl  is  very  ambitious  and 
very  studious,  exceling  in  languages  and 
history.  Science  and  mathematics  ,how- 
ever,  come  hard  to  these  South  American 
girls. 

"The  women  of  Aiigentina  are  very 
intellectual  and  progressive.  The  fed^ 
eration  of  clubs  meets  once  a  week,  and 
I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  merit 
of  the  papers  read  at  its  sessions  and  the 
advanced  thought  displayed  in  them. 

"There  are  two  women  physicians, 
who  won  their  diplomas  fifteen  years  ago. 
Other  women  are  taking  the  course  in 
medicine  at  the  University.  Law,  es- 
pecially, is  now  attracting  many  women 
in     the     Argentine     Republic. 

"Teaching,  however,  is  the  profession 
which  offers  most  to  the  ambitious 
woman  of  Argentina. 

"We  have  introduced  gymnastics  into 
the  schools  and  have  tried  to  develop 


National  Normal  School,  at  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic, 
of  which  Mrs.  Bischoff  was  principal. 


Mrs.  Bischoff  on  Argentina. 

Mrs.  George  I.  Bischoff  has  given  a 
most  entertaining  account  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
whence  sne  has  returned  after  over 
twenty  years  of  work.  She  traces  the 
great  advance  of  the  schools  in  that 
country  to  the  time  when  Domingo 
Faustine  Sarmiento  was  in  the  United 
States  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  from 
the  Argentine.  A  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual acuteness  and  broadness  of 
vision,  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
our  system  of  public  instruction  and  was 
impressed  witn  the  important  part  it 
was  playing  in  our  national  development. 

An  opportunity  soon  arose  for  nim  to 
make  enective  this  impression;  before 
his  return  to  his  native  land  he  was 
elected  its  president  and  immediately 
went  back  to  take  up  the  responsibilities 
to  which  he  had  been  called.  Among 
other  reforms  which  he  instituted  was 
that  of  establishing  a  great  and  modem 
educational  system,  from  which  he  gained 
his  title  of  the  "Schoolmaster  President." 

In  the  late  seventies  the  president 
secured  ten  teachers  from  the  United 
States  to  organize  the  first  Normal 
schools;  several  of  these  became  dis- 
couraged almost  immediately  and  re- 
turned home. 

Mrs.  Bischoff  was  a  member  of  a 
second  set  of  teachers  who  went  to 
Argentina  in  1883.  There  were  thirty 
teachers  who  answered  to  this  call  and 
signed  contracts  to  stay  for  three  years, 
receiving  the  promise  of  a  life  pension  if 
they  remained  for  twenty  years.  Few 
expected  to  earn,  this  pension,  but  at 
least  six  have  done  so. 

At  the  time  of  her  resignation,  Mrs. 
Bischoff  was  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  in  Rosario,  in  Santa  F6  province, 


a  fondness  for  tennis  among  the  girls. 
So  far  such  attempts  have  not  met  with 
success.     The  Argentinian  is  not  fond  of  . 
athletic    sports   and   games. 

Judge  Lindsey*s  Triumph  in 
Denver. 

"You  hear  in  Denver  that  the  trouble 
with  Ben  Lindsey  is  that  he  'butts  into 
everything,' "  wntes  Lincoln  Steffens,  in 
the  December  McClure'a.  And  he  ^oes 
on  to  show  why  it  is  that  the  "just 
Judge"  has  to  "butt  in";  has  to  antag- 
onize the  political  machine  and  the 
business  interests  back  of  the  machine  in 
order  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  tells  how  the  Judge  visited 
back  alleys  at  ni^ht,  hung  around  cheap 
theaters,  and  visited  the  tenderloin  and 
the  slums  in  order  to  get  at  the  causes  of 
criminality  in  children.  Judge  Lindsey 
found,  among  other  things,  that  Denver 
saloons  had  wine-rooms,  and  that  not  only 
boys,  but  girls,  were  allowed  in  them  and 
rumed.  He  tried  to  get  the  Police  Board 
to  enforce  the  law  that  forbade  these 
places  to  women;  and  he  disvcoered  then 
that  he  was  "up  against"  the  wealthy 
brewing  interests  of  Denver  and  was 
"spoiling  Business." 

The  account  of  the  Judge's  fight  against 
the  wine-rooms;  of  the  heroic  measures 
he  took  to  provide  a  detention  school  for 
his  child  criminals;  the  remarkable  scene 
in  which  his  "bad"  children  voluntarily 
came  and  testified  before  a  municipaJ 
conference,  called  to  consider  their  case; 
and  the  stirring  victory  by  which  the 
Judge  was  re-elected  in  defiance  of  the 
powers  of  graft,  are  told  in  a  remarkably 

fraphic,  incisive  way  and  complete  Mr. 
tenen's  sympathetic  and  vigorous  por- 
traiture of  one  of  the  live  fibres  in  our 
public  affairs. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Leipziger  Speaks. 

The  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Leipziger,  Supervisor  of  Lectures  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education, 
before  the  League  for  Political  Education, 
on  December  8,  presented  in  its  broadest 
view  the  modem  conception  of  education. 
Dr.  Leipziger's  subject  was  "The  School 
for  All  the  People." 

Opening  witn  the  statement  that 
"whatever  we  would  put  into  our  national 
life  we  must  put  into  our  schools/'  had 
become  an  eaucational  axiom,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  New  York  City  is 
applying  this  principle  thru  its  school 
system. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Dr. 
Leipziger's  speech: 

The  school-house  must  become  not 
alone  a  place  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  out  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
adolescents  and  a  place  of  culture  for 


a  plant  was  not  justified;  and  with  the 
appreciation  of  the  additional  problems 
of  education,  additional  uses  to  which 
the  school-house  shall  be  put  were  devised. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  establishment,  about  five  years  ago, 
of  vacation  schools. 

"This  thought  has  led  to  the  use  of 
many  school-houses  as  play  centers  and 
recreation  centers,  where  refined  games, 
gymnastics,  literary,  and  musical  clubs, 
etc.,  are  encouraged — where  civics  is 
practicall>r  taught  and  where  refined  and 
cultured  intercourse  is  made  possible. 
Our  city  has  included  in  its  conception  of 
the  school  a  provision  for  adult  education. 
Its  underlying  principle  is  that  education 
must  be  unending.  The  city's  prosperity 
and  growth  depend  upon  the  intelligence 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  adult  who  from 
necessity  has  remained  a  child  in  educa- 
tion needs  continuous  instruction. 

"The  public  lecture  system  of  New 
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Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger. 
[Founder  and  Promoter  of  the  Greatest  People's  University 
in  the  World.] 


men  and  women.  Each  school-house, 
wherever  situated,  should  become  the 
C3nter  for  educational  and  recreational, 
as  well  as  instructional  purposes.  What 
better  place  is  there  for  the  education  of 
the  social  side  of  the  human  being  than 
the  school-house? 

"Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
attention  of  the  people  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  school-house  is  a 

Elant  costing  a  lai^e  amount  of  money, 
ut  was  occupied  for  only  five  hours  of 
the  day,  five  days  a  week,  forty  weeks 
of  the  year.  Is  any  industrial  plant  used 
to  so  limited  extent?  With  the  con- 
stantly increasing  population  and  with 
the  inadequate  places  for  gathering,  it 
seemed  as  if  so  kmited  a  use  of  so  costly 


York  City  is  a  system  of  education  for 
adults.  During  the  present  season  6,000 
lectures  will  be  given  and  the  attendance 
will  reach  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  sights  that  can 
greet  the  eye  is  to  see  an  audience  of 
almost  a  thousand  men  who  have  spent 
the  day  in  toil,  listening  eagerly  to  a 
lecture  on  'Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,' 
or  'Electricity,'  and  questioning  with 
acute  inquiries  at  the  close  for  their  own 
benefit. 

"This  development  in  the  use  of  the 
school-house  has  necessitated  a  changed 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  teacher. 
The  first  school  teacher  of  this  country 
was  a  grave  digger  and  bell  ringer  as 
well  as  a  teacher.     We  have  slowly  but 


increasingly  come  to  appreciate  the 
dignity  of  the  teacher  and  the  nobility 
of  the  material  with  which  the  teacher 
deals. 

"The  use  of  the  school-house  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  has  also  made  de- 
mands for  changes  in  school  architecture 
in  our  best  modem  school  buUdings. 
There  has  been  added  a  fine  auditorium 
with  comfortable  seats  for  adults,  gym- 
nasia that  can  be  used  not  alone  for  the 
physical  development  of  children  during 
the  day,  but  for  recreation  purposes  in 
the  evening,  and  it  has  resiuted  in  the 
greater  care  and  decoration  of  the  school 
buildings,  both  externally  and  internally. 

"The  public  school  must  be  the  center 
of  education  not  only  for  child  life,  but 
for  adult  life.  This  is  just  as  necessary 
in  a  village  school  as  in  tJie  city.  The 
principal  of  an  elementary  school  must  be 
a  man  not  alone  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
pedagogical  duties  of  his  task,  but  with 
the  social  chm^teristics  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, 'rne  physical  defects  of  the 
children  in  thdniUool  should  be  attended 
to  by  the  school  physician;  the  Creche 
and  Day  Nursery  should  be  generally 
adopted;  the  delinquent  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  home  inquiry;  and  co- 
operation in  the  attainment  of  employ- 
ment should  be  effected  thm  the  medium 
of  the  school. 

"Particularly  in  the  poorer  quarters 
should  the  school  become  a  true  social 
and  recreative  center,   open  every  day 
of  the  week,  including  Sunday,  and  the 
head  of  such  a  school  should  be  the  real 
social  leader  of  the  neighborhood.     Why 
should  settlements  be  necessary  except 
as  pace-makers?    Why  should   not  tne 
school-house  represent  all  that  is  best  in 
the  social  settlement?     Every  man  and 
woman  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  edu- 
cation of  tne  public  should  be  fired  witli 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  true  settle- 
ment worker.    All  that  is  best  in  the 
philanthropic  spirit  of  our  time  should 
become  eventually  incorporated  in  our 
public  school  system." 

The  lai^e  audience  which  listened  to 
Dr.  Leipziger  frequently  expressed  bv 
applause  its  appreciation  of  the  truth 
ot  his  words  and  approval  of  the  work 
for  which  the  speaker  has  done  and  is 
doing  so  much. 

Celebration  of  Christmas. 

Mr.  Abraham  Stem,  chairman  of  the 
Elementary  School  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  speaking 
of  the  protest  made  by  the  Union  oi 
Orthodox  Hebrew  Congregations  against 
any  form  of  Christmas  observances  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  said: 

"'Those  behind  this  protest  have 
started  an  agitation  whicn  will  do  no 
good.  For  a  year  they  have  been  at 
us  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  Christmas 
observances  in  the  schools,  but  we  have 
refused  and  will  continue  to  refuse.  I 
feel  certain  that  these  agitators  have  not 
the  support  of  the  more  intelligent  Jews 
of  this  city. 

"There  is  nothing  harmful  in  these 
Christmas    observances.    All    the   prin-  ^ 
cipals    have    been    instructed    to    keep^ 
sectarian  views  out  of  them.     They  are.  -^ 
however,    allowed    to    draw    lessons  o^_, 
morality,  provided  they  do  this  withoik^/ 
usinp^  sectarian   doctrines.    As  for  tl^^ 
singing  and  compositions,  there  is  not^-. 
ing  harmful  in  tnem." 

Assistants  in  High  Schools. 

The  Huph  School  Teachers'  Associatioo 
of  New  York  City  has  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  asnstant 
teachers.  The  following  is  a  portion  of 
this  statement: 
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"We  favor  the  abolition  of  the  year's  Elizabeth  A.  Bums  has  been  decided  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  who  is  to  sue- 

graduate   study   as   a   qualification   for  Justice  Spencer  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  ceed    Mr.    Sprudle  as   principal    of   the 

lirst  assistant  teacher,  and  the  promotion       Miss  Bums  was  appointed  a  teacher  Brooklyn  Truant  School,  win  not  enter 

from  assistant  teacher  to  first  assistant  under  a  fifth-grade  license  dated  Febni-  upon  his  duties  until  the  first  of  the 

•     teacher,  on  the  basis  of  their  record  in  ary   12,    1870,   and   the  following   year  year.     Henry  E.  Cotton  has,  therefore, 

the  schools,  and  we  believe  that  every  obtained  a  license  qualifying  her  tor  any  been  appointed  to  take  chaise  of  the 

teacher  in  the  high  schools  whose  record  position  as  teacher  or  supervisor  in  any  work  until  that  time, 

measures  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  school.     After  teaching  for  a  short  time  ^                   ^  ^     ix  ^-      *u          i     * 

proper    auttiorities    should    receive    the  in  Public  School  No.  14,  Miss  Bums  was  ^^As  a  means  of  facilitating  the  work  of 

license  and  appointment  as  first  assistant  appointed  clerk  or  general  assistant,  and  the  yisitmg  English  teachers  mexamm- 

teacher.                                                          continued  in  that  position  until   1880,  ijg  the  schools  of  New  York  Cit)%the 

"Thm   the  operation  of  the  present  when  she  was  once   more  assigned   to  Reception   Conimittee    has    preparea   a 

method  of  selecting  first  assistants,  the  class-room  duty.  booklet    putlining    the    whool  system, 

grade  of  first  assistant,  originally  one  of       In  1899  she  was  assigned  as  assistant  organization,  and  administration, 

salary,    has    been    transformed    into    a  principal;  the  foUowing  year  the  Davis  .The  accompanying  hst  of  schools  was 

position   restricted    to   a   few   teachers.  law  raised   the  salary  of  this  position  giyen  as    typifying  v^ous  feature  of 

The  result  has  been  that  only  five  first  from    $1,240    to    $1,600.     The    Board  interest  in  the  work  of  the  New  York 

assistants  have  been  appointed  in  the  refused    to    pay   the   advance   to    Miss  ®^           mpATMTMP  ^srwnoT  ^ 

last  two  years,  making  in  all  but  one  Bums,   claiming  that  she  was  a  clerk  __       A^,  ^i;^  .  t  2>oiiuuija. 
first  assistant  for  every  twenty  teachers  and  had  never  been  appointed  assistant      New  York  Training  J^nool  for  l  eacn- 

in  the  high  schools.     This  leaves  nine-  principal.  ^rs,  Brooklvn  Traming  School  for  Teach- 

teen-twentieths  of  the  teachers  with  a           J,          /.         ^       ->      ^.    ,  ^rs,   and  Jamaica  Training   School  for 

maximum    salary    limited    to    a    sum           Cross-Country  Kunning.  Teachers.    „j^„  ^rnnnio, 

which,  at  the  present  scale  of  price  in  The  cross-country  mns  which  have  __  ^  Tir^y  ni- *4.  xi:*,i. 
New  York,  is  insufficient  for  the  support  been  held  this  autumn  by  the  boys  of  ^  Manhattan— De Witt  Clinton,  Ugn 
of  their  families."                                        the  New  York  public  schools,  will  cul-  Schoo    of  Commerce    Stimr^t^H«^ 

minate  on  the  Wmoon  of  Saturday,  School  and  annex,  WadleigE  I^^^ 

Suit  Against  Bo^#f  Education,  ^.^-^^f '  ^^^^^^  ^"^^ 

An  interesting  \^h  decision  against  Brooklyn,  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  Bronx— Morris  High  School  and  an- 
tiie  Board  of  Eduction  of  New  York  of  meeting,  and  the  event  wUl  be  mn  oS  ^^^  _/.-  i  ,  xj-^u  c^u^^i   i>«^. 

City  has  just  been  handed  down  by  the  under  thTauspices  of  the  Public  Schools  ^^^^S^^^^—^F^  ^^^iT^  ,'  wJn 
Appellate    Division,  unanimously    con-  Athletic  League  ^^**  School  and  annex,  .brasmiw  nau, 

firming  a  judgment  rendered   in  favor       while  the  boys  were,  most  of  them,  5??^^*^  Training,   Commercial,   Eastem 
.   of  Miss  Emily  Newton  about  a  year  ago.  green  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  they  District  and  two  annexes. 

The  argument  of  Miss  Newton  rested  gave  been  coached  by  such  expert  dis-  „  Queens— Bryant,  Newton,  Flushing, 
upon  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1901  tance  mnners  as  John  J.  Daly)  Melvin  Far  Rockaway,  Jamaica,  and  Richmond 
she  had  been  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  Sheppard    R    W    Kennedy    and  W.  G.  ^^^^-  ^      .   tt-  i.  «  i.     i 

to  principal  in  Public  School  No.   170,  Frank,  and  wiU  doubtless  make  a  cred-      Richmond— Curtis  High  School. 
Manhattan,    and    had    performed    the  itable  showing  when  put  to   the   test.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

duties  connected  with  the  position,  and  The    High    School    of    Commerce    and      Manhattan— Nos.    186,  184,  21,  158, 
was    therefore    entitled    to    the    salary  DeWitt  Clinton  are   both   expected   to  37,  62,  2,  188,  165,  170,  and  122. 
carried  by  that  position.  take  prominent  places  in  the  contest;       Brooklyn — Nos.  3,  106,  7,  147,  146, 

The  ddfense  offered  by  the  Board  was  the  former,  from  the  high  average  of  its  137,  47,  86,  and  74. 
that    the    appointment    was    irregular,  representatives,  and  the  latter  from  one       Bronx — Nos.  10,  30,  and  33. 
since  it  had  not  received  the  approval  or  two  star  mnners  on  its  team.  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

of  Superintendent  Jasper.  .    ,      ,  Schoolboys   are   also  much  interested       Harlem,  Morris,    Brooklyn,    Brooklyn 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  de-  i^  the  novice  events  to  be  held  in  the  Trade,  and  East  Side  for  Women, 
cision  is  the  beaniM^which  It  may  have  Forty-seventh  ^  Regiment    Armory,    on  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 
upon  a  suit  instituted  by  Miss  Mcintosh  December  15.    The  contestants  wUl  be       Nm  96  2  42  S^^^^^^ 
for  similar  services  rendered  dunng  the  divided  according  to  weight  into  classes  RECREATION  CENTE 

same  penod   and   m   the  same  school,  weighing  under  eighty-five  pounds,  under       n^-   iss.  172   159   137    171   37    146. 
Ira  Leo  Bamberger,  the  counsel  m  both  ninlty-five   pounds,   under    115.   and   a  and  Ul 
suits,    contends    that    the    size    of    the  class  without  weight  limit. 

TrindU!'*''^  ''  *"  *""  '^*"**"*'  '"  Walker  License  Suit.  A  Purpose  in  Life. 

(r^i.Mj  A  .jr.      •  A  rather,  unusual  suit  has  been  brought       Superintendent  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth, 

Needs  of  Children  S  Aid  Society,  aeainst  Superiatendent  Maxwell  b^  Miss  N.   J.,    in   making   an   address   at   the 

Tk«  rh;i.tn>n><.  AiA  «/u.;.>fT,  nt  Mow  Emma  Walker,  to  secure  the  placing  of  Thanksgiving  exercises  of  the  Elizabeth 
vlt  J«^i^ftv^lfh^«n?^'«l  L^tr  her  name  on  flte  eligible-foi-pr«motion  High  SShooC  conducted  under  the  aua- 
l!«t5«iS  V^»  f^r^Srf^   «  .^"^  f  h^  Iwt-  pices  of  the  Beta  Sigma  Society,  said  to 

S^f^SSon,^nf^?in^!.  ^  Some  thirty  yeam  ago  Miss  Walker  held  the  pupils: 

??w»^~^^«.L  «SS^;~  ««n^„noH  „f  a  liceJise,  one  condition  of  which  was  '<6e  thankful  that  the  world  lies 
fhn  ^JL^f  THi  i„Z«tri«l  rt^  «^onl  that  it  was  Invalid  if  the  teacher  did  not  before  you  to  conquer.  There  is  a 
f^^th!^hn^««^rfh»TtSii^!^n?i  teach  for  two  yea™.  In  addition  she  place  for  each  of  you.  Find  it  and  fiU  it 
wL*^.^^/^nt«  •  nnwfJv'  ^f h^  held  a  Grade  B^'license.  &ave  a  purpose  in  life.    This  is  the 

So^io^^rnnnf  1^1  i«nrf^5  h,.nHW  Miss  Walker  was  not  connected  with  eternal  con.fition  of  success.  A  life 
SSI^K^,^r^L  ^1.f  *rnn  nnn  M.^  the  New  York  school  system  from  1881-  without  a  purpose  is  like  a  ship  without 
^ffho  IfttTiH.^^  i«^?,.  uX'n  ^h  1899.    "<"•   has  she   teken   promotional  a  rudder,  which  drifts  aimlessly  and  will 

lf*^K«^^i*'L„«?h  V  /«t^«^.«  o^  examinations  since  her  retura;  but  she  be  driven  upon  the  rocks  by  the  first 
H^tite„^5«n„  thf  ^f^^mo«  «r  claims  that  the  licenses  which  she  holds  unfriendly  wnd.  A  laree  proportion  of 
destitution   a™""^  .the   newcomers,    or  ^^^5^,^  ^^j.  ^^  ^     ^^  ^„  j^^  ij^^  f„  ^^    j  ^^  .^  jjj^  ^  flieTesSt  of  not 

^^  wo^li  o  oS^ifL^f  wnS^t  promotion.  *^  seeing  clearly  the  end  to  be  reached. 

f^^Lw^lfl^^J^^ri^  if«SfJ^  The    Board    of    Education    contends  You  should  have  a  purpose  for  every  day 

**'.?f??!^.f  Jr^JI!f.V,^„„  o«r  ^inin.r  that  a  legal  claim  to  a  position  on  the  list  in  the  week,  and  for  every  year  untfl  you 

.♦«^K„™  ?«T».^rw«  i^th»l./S?i^  does  not  exist  in  this  case.    When  the  can  definitely  fix  upon  the  purpose  which 

''*^liteIwi&Jhff  li^io  h^™^~  case   first   came   up   Miss   Walker   was  is  to  mold  your  lile." 

so  well  Mtablished  that  httle  boys  are      rmitted  to  get  a  peremptory  writ  by  1 

continually  being  brought  to  us  to  be  g  ^    j^  j    jj*  Qan^tson  has.  however,  

sent   temporarily   to   our  farm   schod.  consented   to   the  request  of  Assistant  *      ^       .     ^ 

I*,  S^r'o„**w!^«?trii«t™^„5^  Corporation  Counsel  Vfirien  to  reopen  A     ftg^A     StAmAcK 

$7,500  for  a  new  cottage  to  accommodate  the  case,  and  has  under  consideration  the         '^    DaU    OiOmaCIl 


ril'_i_    i. Ti7_  -v_n  u„  _i«j  *„  .»^>   me  case,  ana  nas  unaer  comjiuerauou  i.ue _ —  -^---^ — .— 

u  "f?"-  ZL«.^?"  ^  terms  of  such  a  reopening.  Lessens  the  usefulness  and  mars  the  1ih>- 

piness  of  lite. 


it  as  a  memorial." 


Burns  Case  Decided.  ^  ^he  next  regular  meeting  of  the  New  n-g  a  weak  stomach,  a  stomach  that  can 

DUrnS  V.asc  l^CCiaea.  York  Educational  Council  wdl  be  held  not  properly  perform  Its  fonctlons. 

The  action  brought  against  the  Board  in  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Amonrita  svmntomii  »«  dt.tn«.  .»«■ 

of    Education   of   New    York   City   by  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  at  ^^^  „-U^^w^^  ^^^^ 

10:30  A.  M..  December  15.    The  topic  for  **"°8,  nausea  between  meals,  hearttrara. 

w    R    wi,u»ho«H    M  n     n(  Donvpr  consideration  wiU  be  "Methods  of  In-  belching,  vomiting,  flatolenoe  and  nerroos 

Col!  tSis'S  St*he*i^  ant£mnia  fPJri^,' )« ..^E.'f '  '%^^  ^?^.  ""''"'='" 

tablets,  for   years,  and  with  the  most  Literature.      The    discussion    wUl    be  fj^^  J>- 0__-__  _     •»■_ 

Stisfactory  rLilts   in  cases  of  neuralgic  opened    by    Pnn.    C.    E     Morse     East  HOOO  SOarSapariUa 

KpaHapIip    ftjworiatPd    or   not  with   dia-  Grange,    N.    J.     rroi.     K.    &.     Kevser,  m^ 

J^^me^^rti^    Hepr^scrib^?io  JamaU  N    Y    a^^  Supt.  S.  R.  Sfiear,  Cures  a  bad  stomach,  indigestion  and  dx- 

tablets  every  two  or  threehoursforadults.  K.\?gf*Sn»  N.   Y.    A  general  discussion  pepsia.  and  the  cure  is  permanent. 

—The  Chicago  M$dieal  Clinie.  wiU  follow.  Accept  no  substitute. 
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Here  and  There. 


Carrick,  Pa.,  has  dedicated  a  new 
$30,000  brick  school  buildiiu:  which  will 
be  known  as  the  Concord  School.  Ad- 
dreans  were  made  by  County  Supt. 
Samuel  Hamilton  and  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Brenneman,  and  a  flag  presented  by 
J.  Carney,  on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics. 

Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Soloman,  who  has 
recently  become  president  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Evanston,  lU.,  has  been  prom- 
inently known  for  a  number  of  years  in 
educational  and  duuitable  circles.  For 
several  years  she  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Nationsl  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  In 
1904  she  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Women  at  Berlin,  and 
in  the  same  year  she  was  a  Democratic 
nominee  for  trustee  of  the  Illinois  State 
University. 

The  following  ofl^cers  have  been  elected 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  which  was  held  in  Canandaigua: 
President,  James  Winne,  superintendent 
of  Cuiandaigua  schools;  vice-president, 
L.  W.  Herrick,  of  Clifton  Springs;  secre- 
tary, William  M.  Fort,  of  Pnelps;  treas- 
urer. Miss  Mary  Rigney,  of  West  Bloom- 
field.  The  pnncipals  of  the  union  and 
graded  schools  of  the  Association  were 
designated  as  an  executive  committee. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa.,  has 
received  word  of  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Bloombeigh,  at  Vevy  Vaud,  Switzerland. 
Dr.  Bloombeigh  had  been  connected  with 
the  department  of  modem  languages  at 
Lafayette  since  1867,  and  was  made 
ementus  professor  in  1905.  He  was  in 
his  seventyHsecond  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  recently 
been  filed  with  the  county  clerk  of 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  for  the  Hebrew 
Institution  of  Union.  The  purpose  of 
the  Union  is  to  establish  a  free  school 
in  West  Hoboken  at  Union  Hill,  where 
instruction  will  be  given  in  Jewish  history 
and  rdigion.  The  trustees  are  Jacob 
Harwitz,  Frank  Slossbeig,  and  Sol 
Litaure. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  R.  iHimer  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Owenton  College,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCoy. 

Carbool,  Mo.,  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  improvement  of  its  school.  When 
the  authorities  learned  that  Prof.  W.  H. 
Lynch,  who  before  he  left  teachinj^  to 
enter  active  business  had  been  widely 
known  as  a  successful  educator,  was 
contemplating  re-entering  his  old  pro- 
fession, and  that  his  services  could  be 
secured,  they  undertook  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  which  should  furnish  Pro- 
fessor Lynch  with  suitable  means  for 
carrying  on  his  work.  The  result  is  a 
modem,  well  equipped  school,  furnished 
with  the  most  useful  helps  and  appliances 
for  educational  work.  The  building  is 
an  eighty  by  sixty-foot  structure,  built 
of  concrete  blocks,  two  stories  in  height, 
heated  thruout  by  steam.  It  can  accom- 
modate five  hundred  pupils,  which  is 
nearly  two  hundred  more  than  the 
present  registration. 

Assistant  Coiporation  Counsel  Stephen 
O'Brien  has  been  assigned  to  take 
chaige  of  the  suits  brought  against  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education.  The 
amount  of  litigation  in  which  the  Board 
is  envolved  has  increased  so  greatly  that 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  place 
all  these  cases  in  chaige  of  one  man. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  this  plan  speedier 
and  more  effective  service  will  be  secured 
for  the  work 


Prin.  Erastus  E.  Potter,  of  the  school 
at  Port  Oram,  N.  J.,  was  tendered  a 
reception  by  his  former  pupils  in  honor 
of  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  the  schooL  Nearly  two 
hundred  persons  were  present  and 
answered  to  the  call  of  the  roll.  Many 
of  those  who  could  not  be  there  had  sent 
letters  which  were  read  at  the  proper 
place  in  the  roll  calL  Mr.  Potter  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  chair  as  a 
token  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  former 
boys  and  girls  hold  him. 

The  terms  of  the  following  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  expire  January  1.  1007:  George 
Lankering,  John  J.  O'Neill,  Comelius 
Fordj  and  Richard  Butler.  The  re- 
appomtment  of  Mr.  Lankering  is  con- 
sidered probable. 

A  well  merited  tribute  to  the  long  and 
conspicuous  services  of  John  J.  Stevenson, 
professor  of  geology  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity, was  paid  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Alumm  Association  of  that  insti- 
tution, held  on  December  7,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City.  Prof. 
Stevenson  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  for  thirty-ive  years. 

Dallas  Pupils*  Hyes. 

In  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  examination  of  pupils' 
eyes  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  the  members  of  the  medical  com- 
mittee have,  thm  their  chairman.  Dr.  J. 
0.  McReynolds,  given  out  certificates 
signed  by  the  principals  of  the  different 
schools,  showing  conclusively  that  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion. 

The  subjoined  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
certificates: 

** To  Whom  IT  Mat  Concern:  This  is 
to  certify  that  from  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, the  medical  examiner.  Dr.  Dero 
E.  Seay.  for  Oak  Grove  School,  thor- 
oly  washed  and  disinfected  his  hands 
immediately  after  the  examination  of 
every  known  or  suspected  case  of  con- 
tagious disease  of  the  eye. 

"Miss  Emma  H alley, 
"Principal  Oak  Grove  SchooL" 

Notes  from  Spoliane. 

In  the  selection  of  Graham  B.  Dennis, 
of  Spokane,  to  the  preskiency  of  the 
Pacinc  Northwest  Development  League, 
fitting  recognition  was  given  by  repre- 
sentative business  and  professional  men 
of  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Montana,  to  a  man  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  educational  affairs  in  the  North- 
west since  1885.  when  he  left  Dayton, 
0.  Mr.  Dennis  has  been  in  the  forem>nt 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Spokane  district,  but  the  work  of  which 
he  is  most  proud  is  that  while  a  member 
of  the  Spokane  city  council  and  chairman 
of  the  Duilding  committee  of  its  School 
Board,  he  was  successful  in  carrying  out 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  high 
school  building  in  which  to-day  are 
nearly  1,400  pupils,  and  a  number  of 
other  school  buildings.  Mr.  Dennis  was 
for  a  number  of  years  trustee,  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  treas- 
urer of  Jenkins  University,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  has 
accomplished  much  in  educational,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  lines.  He  has 
been  the  means  of  attracting  millions 
of  eastern  capital  to  Spokane  and  the 
Northwest.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
educational  affairs,  and  teachers  at  all 
times  find  in  him  a  friend  and  wise 
counsellor. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Allison,  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  of  Spokane,  and  other 
members  of  that  body  have  given  out 
statements  that  the  truancy  law,  com- 
pelling children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fifteen  years  to  attend  school. 


should  be  enforced  only  with  the  utmost 
discretion  as  to  circumstances,  adding 
that  the  truant  officer  should  use  pru- 
dence in  carrying  out  its  provisions.  The 
law  says  attendance  six  full  months  of 
the  year  is  conipulsory,  and  that  failure 
means  a  fine  of  $25. 

Mons.  F.  C.  Coumot^  professor  of 
French  in  the  Spokane  High  School,  has 
come  into  part  of  a  rich  estate  in  France 
and  has  resigned  his  position  to  enra;e 
in  horticulture  on  his  magnificent  iruit 
farm  on  Moran  Prairie,  where  he  will 
make  his  home. 

Marvels  of  London's  Uementary 
Schools. 

TWSNTT     CIBCLB8     OF    SCHOLAB8     ROUKD 
LONDON. 

One  would  scarcely  go  to  the  pages  of 
a  London  County  Councfl  report  for  en- 
tertaining reading;  but  for  those  who 
revel  in  sta|x;ering  fibres  there  is  a  liberal 
fund  of  enjoyment  m  the  recently-issued 
Report  of  tne  Education  Comnuttee  of 
the  Council  for  the  year  ending  Lady 
Day,  ig06.  ; 

Even  to  thft^'fibndoner,  seasoned  to 
the  marvelous,M^,il^  astonishing  to  learn 
that  there  are  moi^  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  Metropolis  than 
the  entire  population  of  any  one  of  thirty 
English  counties;  that  tiiere  is  more 
than  one  scholar  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Liverpool,  huse  as  it  is;  and 
that  Manchester  and  Salford  together 
can  barely  show  more  people  than  there 
are  children  in  these  elementary  schools 
alone. 

So  numerous  are  they  that,  with 
clasped  hands,  they  could  make  twenty 
circles  round  the  whole  of  London  that 
lies  within  the  "four-mile  radius,"  each 
circle  being  over  twenty-five  miles  long. 
Arruige  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
scholars  in  one  procession,  a  yard  apart 
and  you  will  find  that  whUe  the  head  of 
the  procession  is  filing  into  a  London 
school,  the  last  scholar  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Perth — so  far  away,  in 
fact,  that  tf  he  were  to  take  an  expren 
train  he  would  still  be  ten  hours  late  for 
sehooL 

If  one  wished  to  biuld  a  one-stoiy 
school  large  enough  to  accommodate 
London's  elementary  scholars,  he  would 
require  a  site  as  larj^e  as  St.  James's 
Park;  and  even  in  this  leviathan,  record- 
breaking  building,  there  would  be  little 
more  than  half  a  square  yard  of  accom- 
modation for  each  pupiL 

Every  school-day  thruout  the  yesr, 
on  an  average,  you  will  find  in  these  de- 
mentary  s(3ioois  more  children  than 
there  are  people  in  Leeds,  Halifax,  and 
Huddersfieid  combined — many  more 
than  a  third  of  the  entire  population  of 
Wales;  yet  for  every  eighty-eight  schol- 
ars present  there  will  be  a  dozen  absen- 
tees. And  still  they  come,  these  armies 
of  scholars,  for,  during  the  year  of  the 
report,  new  schools  were  built  for  12,564 
children. 

To  keep  these  schools  going  more 
money  is  spent  in  a  year  thah  would  re- 
place the  armual  revenue  of  Greece,  and 
within  half  a  million  of  the  sum  needed 
to  run  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  Turn 
this  year's  school-gold  into  sovereigns, 
and  summon  scholars,  each  strong  enough 
to  walk  off  with  a  burden  of  forty-four 
pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  start  them 
m  processions  at  intervals  of  a  yard,  you 
will  find  that  by  the  time  the  last  juven- 
ile porter  is  leaving  the  Bank  of  England 
the  first  will  have  reached  St.  Cl^nent 
Danes  Church  in  the  Strand,  over  a  mile 
away,  and  in  the  long  line  of  scholars 
you  will  count  2,000. 

Place  1,000  children,  of  assorted  sizes, 
on  a  suspended  platform,  and  the  year's 
ffold  spent  on  elementary  education  in 
London  will  raise  them  all  in  the  air.  Of 
this  gold,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  £3,- 
000,000  (£250,000  a  month),  comes  out 
of  the  ratepayors'  iM>ckieta 
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To  teacli  "the  young  idea"  of  Lotidoiii 
20,000  te&chera,  with  salariei  raogicg 
from  £65  to  £400,  are  required — a  num- 
ber sufficient  to  make  a  procession,  at 
interv^als  of  a  yard,  so  long  tbzit  it  will 
take  three  houni'  smart  walking  to  tramp 
from  end  to  end  of  it.  With  their  fam- 
ilies these  teachers  are  numeroua  enough 
to  people  a  fairly  lar^e  provincial  town. 

The  veiy  pens  ufled  in  a  year  by  the 
army  of  London's  elementary  ocholars 
are  numerous  enough  to  allow  one  to 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  jret  leave  a  liberal  re- 
serve. The  year's  ink  auTiply  would  out- 
weigh a  couple  of  powerful  express  loco- 
motives:  a  nu  rid  red  strong  horses  would 
be  oecessaiy  to  draw  it,  and  2,000  sturdy 
men  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
carry  it  half  a  mile. 

A  bottle  large  enough  to  hold  the 
year's  ink  would  be  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter, so  stout  that  half -a-d oaten  Life 
Guardsmen  could  barely  touch  flngem 
round  it;  leaving  the  neck  out  of  con- 
aid  eration,  it  would  rise  to  a  height  of 
over  twelve  yards  (nearly  thirty-seven 
feet),  and  a  score  of  ^holars  could  find 
standing-room  on  ita-'oork* 
|»  The  copy-books  used  annually  in  these 
schools  would  form  a  carpet  for  nearly 
half  of  St,  Jamea'alPark;  all  the  people 
in  Liverpool,  Mancheatetp  and  Leeds 
could  find  standing-room  on  them;  while 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  form  a 
pathway  across  England  and  Scotland - 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  marvels  of  a  year's 
elementary  schooling  in  London* 

Recent  Deaths. 

Mr.  A.  Newton  Ebaugh  died  on  Sun- 
day, November  25>  Mr.  Ebaugh  had 
been  connected  for  the  last  five  ^eara 
with  the  department  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, He  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Brooklyn  had 
Seen  vice- principal  of  the  City  College 
of  Baltimore.  At  the  general  aasembly 
of  the  school  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
a  brief  tribute  was  paid  to  tne  sterling 
quality  of  his  character.  Mr,  Ebaugh 
was  in  his  fifty-first  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  daath  of  William  L.  Eaton  wiU 
be  felt  as  a  great  lofis  to  the  schoob  of 
Concord,  N,  H.  Mr.  Eaton  had  for 
thirty  years  been  principal  of  the  high 
school,  and  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Concord  achooLi.  A 
Harvard  graduate  of  the  class  of  l^73» 
Mr.  Eaton  first  taught  in  Uxbridge,  and 
then  in  1875  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Concard.  He  was 
Mty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr  Ambrose  L.  Thomas,  of  the  ad- 
vertising firm  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  died 
in  Chicago  on  November  10*  He  was 
born  in  Thomaaton,  Maine,  on  January 
10,  l^r,L  Mr.  Thomas'  Jofty  ideals  and 
sterling  integrity  of  character  had  won 
for  himself  and  for  the  firm  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  the  highest  eateem  and  confi- 
dence of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, either  personally  or  in  a  business 
capacity. 

Dr.  William  P;  Kane,  who  has  been 
president  of  Wabash  College,  Crawforda- 
vilie,  Ind.»  died  at  a  health  resort  near 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  November  23. 
Dr.  Kane  had  been  iU  all  summer,  but 
felt  able  to  undertake  his  usual  work  at 
the  opening  of  college  in  the  autumn. 
He  remains  at  his  post  until  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  when  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  temporarily  of  his  duti^,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains to  recuperate.  Dr.  Kane  was 
about  sixty  years  old  and  had  been 
president  of  the  college  since  1899; 
previous  to  his  election  he  had  been  a 
very  successful  minister  in  the  Presby- 
terian church.  His  presidency  was  a 
period  of  great  prosperity  to  the  college. 
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Significant  and  Curious. 


In  Darkest  Armstrong. 

School  Director  Orr  Wants  Wages 

Reduced  so  as  to  Drive  Teach- 
ers TO  Kitchen  Work. 

Unless  S.  S.  Blyholder,  ex-president  of 
the  Armstrong  County  School  Directors' 
Association,  can  name  the  ward  or  the 
school  principal  alluded  to  in  his  .address 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Kittanning  yesterday,  people  will  set 
him  down  as  a  prevaricator.  He  said 
that  ne  knew  of  one  principal  in  Pitts- 
buig  who  paid  $50 'a  year  for  his  position. 
Another  broad-minded  and  progressive 
educator  said  in  regard  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  teachers  at  the  present 
meaner  wages: 

**Let  them  go  to  work  in  the  kitchen. 
Then  I  wouldn't  have  to  employ  a  for- 
eigner to  cook  my  buckwheat  cakes  as  I 
do  now.     I'd  have  an  American  girl." 

This  was  Dr.  J.  G.  Orr,  of  Leechburg. 
— Pittsbui^  Leader. 

School  Principal  Elected. 

Miss  Emma  Matlock,  a  teacher  in  the 
Second  District  Schools,  has  been  elected 
as  principal  of  the  school  at  Smith  wood. 
She  takes  the  place  of  William  Caldwell, 
who  was  recently  named  as  a  railway 
mail  clerk,  taking  a  run  between  this 
city  and  Chattanooga.  —  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Sentinel 

A  Story  of  the  Wine-Rooms  of 
Denver. 

"One  Sunday  I  went  to  visit  one  of 
my  probationers,  and  I  found  him 
cursing  his  mother,  vilelv,  with  an 
amazing  command  of  oaths.  Looking 
about,  1  saw  that  it  was  partly  a  house 
of  assignation,  partly  a  nome  for  the 
very  poor,  and  all  the  children  were 
masters  of  men's  language.  Looking 
further,  I  saw,  ten.  feet  from  the  door  of 


this  house,  the  rear  entrance  to  a  wine- 
room — ,wide  open,  tho  it  was  Sunday 
morning.  I  went  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house  of  assignation,  and  she,  hardened 
tho  she  was,  told  me  that  this  wine- 
room  had  supplied  more  than  one  bad 
place  with  inmates.  Onl^  a  week  before, 
she  said,  she  saw  two  girls  halt  at  that 
wine-room  door.  One  was  afraid  to  go 
in.  The  other  was  ui^ng  her,  and  whue 
they  were  talking  three  men  came  out, 
seized  the  reluctant  girl,  and  dragged  her 
in.  The  next  day  the  woman  heard 
groans  and  sobs  across  the  way,  and  she 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She 
found  the  girls  in  the  cellar,  naked  and 
drunk." 

"My  Grod!"  the  Judge  exclaimed, 
"where  was  the  policeman  all  this 
time?" 

"OhI"  she  said,  "he  knew  all  about 
it.  He  was  in  there,  too,  drinking  with 
them." — From  **  Ben.  B.  Lindsey:  The 
Just  Judge,^^  by  Lincoln  Steffens,  in  the 
December  McClure*8. 

The  Trench  View  of  Marriage. 

The  French,  guided  by  reason  as  they 
would  say,  regard  the  institution  of  mat- 
rimonv  as  a  rational  reflation  of  the 
fact  of  sex.  as  a  compromise  between  the 
rights  of  tne  individual  and  the  rights  of 
society.  The  man  obeys,  but  under 
protest;  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
liberty  so  far,  but,  beyond  that  point,  he 
regards  self-abnegation  as  fanatical  ascet- 
icism. Marriage,  under  French  usage, 
is  a  partnership,  in  which  such  matters  as 
character,  tastes,  education,  birth,  and 
property  are  to  be  considered;  contract- 
ing families  scrutinize  the  proposed  bride 
and  groom  as  if  coming  up  for  admittance 
into  a  club.  They  look  at  our  custom 
of  marrying  for  love  with  amazement,  as 
we  should  look  at  a  grocer's  cart  that 
started  on  its  rounds  at  thirty  miles  an 


hour.  Our  system  confines  its  views 
to  the  romantic  dreams  of  youth  and 
regards  matrimony  rather  as  a  holiday 
cruise  than  a  voyage  for  life.  We  may 
err  in  our  endeavor  to  regard  men  and 
women  as  disembodied  spirits:  and  yet 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  French  err 
in  their  resolution  to  be  sensible  and 
regard  men  and  women  as  animals  taken 
in  the  toils  of  society.  Our  theory  may 
look  too  far  into  the  future;  theirs  lingers 
too  far  in  the  brutal  past. — H.  D.  Sedg- 
wick, in  the  December  Atlantic. 

Moki  Beauties. 

[From  Maxwell's  TcUiemanA 
The  average  Moki  woman  is,  perhaps 
invariably,  not  large  or  obese.     Short  m 
stature,  plump,  and  round  of  form,  of 

E leasing  countenance,  with  beautiful  jetp- 
lack  hair  banged  at  the  eyes,  when  clad 
in  tasteful  and  colored  blanketry,  she 
presents  a  fair  picture  indeed  to  see.  The 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair  distinguishes 
the  married  woman  from  the  vii^gin.  The 
latter  wears  her  black  tresses  gracefully 
done  up  in  a  laqg|e  round  coil  several 
inches  in  diametetf  roiler  each  ear  and  pro- 
jecting out  from  the  head  somewhat 
The  effect  is  delightfully  novel,  and 
coupled  with  the  fresh  and  youthful  ap- 
pearance of  the  girls  makes  them  special 
objects  of  interest.  They  used  to  be 
termed  "side wheelers,"  from  their  mode 
of  dressing  the  hair. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  December 
Open  Court  is  a  reproduction  of  Raphael's 
interpretation  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  and 
is  directly  illustrative  of  a  detail  in  the 
opening  article  on  "Theophanies,"  by 
Dr.  Paul  Cams.  This  is  a  discussion 
of  the  most  important  instances  recorded 
in  the  Bible  where  God  has  appeared 
unto  man.  Other  illustrations  of  tnis  arti- 
cle are  from  paintings  by  Dor§  and  Rubens 


Stepping    Stones 

to 

Womanly  Health 

A  woman's  health  is  more  precious  than  riches. 
To  keep  well  and  strong,  there  are  special  reasons 
why  a  woman  should  take  extra  care  of  herself  at 
times  when  Nature  makes  unusual  demands  upon 
her  strength  and  vitality. 

For  woman's  peculiar  ailments  there  is  no  remedy 
so  true  and  tried  as 


■1 


^^ 


This  wonderful  medicine  has  been  a  boon  to  women 
for  over  half  a  century.  They  dispel  lassitude,  low 
spirits,  relieve  headache  and  depression,  operate 
the  bowels  and  supply  red  corpuscles  to  the  blood. 
Beecham's  Pills  fortify  and  beautify;  bring  back 
the  appetite,  improve  the  digestion,  regulate  the 
functions,  clear  the  complexion,  brighten  the  eyes, 
send  the  glow  of  health  to  the  cheeks  and 

Pave  the  Way  to 
Happiness 

Sold  Everywhere  in  Boxes  tOc  and  25c 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


The  New  Knowledge 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 


Sir  William  Ramsay  and  M.  Becquerel  pronounce  it 
one  of  the  great  books  of  the  day.  It  makes  the 
mysteries  of  science  plain.  It  fascinates  like  a  wizard's 
tale.    It  brings  the  knowledge  of  the  world  up  to  date. 

Cloth,  $2.00  net.      By  maU  $2.16. 


The  Shakespeare  Story  Book 

By  Mary  MacLeod.  Illustra- 
tions by  Gordon  Browne.  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  It  .75. 

Sea  Shore  Life 

By  Alfred  Goldsborough 
Mayer.  With  ii9  Illustrations 
from  life.   8vo,  cloth,  $1.20  net. 


The  Only  India  Paper  Edition 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

i6mo.  Illustrated.  4  volumes. 
Limp  leather,  $5.00. 

The  Right  Life 

By  HENRY  A.  Stimson.  Ttlks 
to  Boys  and  Girls.  t2mo,cbtb, 
$\. 20  net. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.   ::   New  York 
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Awful  Psoriasis  55  Years. 


Terrible  Scaly  Humok  in  Patches  All 

Over    Body — Skin    Cracked    and 

Bleeding — Cured  by  Cuticura. 

"I  was  afflicted  with  psoriasis  for 
thirty-five  years.  It  was  in  patches  all 
over  my  body.  I  used  three  cakes  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  six  boxes  of  Ointment, 
and  two  bottles  of  Resolvent.  In  thirty- 
days  I  was  completely  cured,  and  I  think 
permanently,  as  it  was  about  five  years 
ago.  The  psoriasis  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  red  spots,  generally  forming  a 
circle,  leaving  m  the  center  a  spot  alK>ut 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  of  sound  flesh. 
In  a  short  time  the  affected  circle  would 
form  a  heavy  dry  scale  of  white  silvery 
appearance,  and  would  gradually  drop 
off.  To  remove  the  entire  scales  by 
bathing  or  using  oil  to  soften  them  the 
flesh  would  be  perfectly  raw,  and  a  light 
discharge  of  oloodv  substance  would 
ooze  out.  That  scaly  crust  would  form 
again  in  twenty-four  ip&rs.  It  was 
worse  on  my  arms  and<  Umbs,  although  it 
was  in  spots  all  over  imy  body,  also  on 
my  scalp.  If  I  let  the  scales  remain  too 
long  witnout  removing  by  bath  or  other- 
wise, the  skin  would  crack  and  bleed. 
I  suffered  intense  itching,  worse  at  nights 
after  getting  warm  in  bed,  or  blood  warm 
by  exercise,  when  it  would  be  almost 
unbearable.  W.  M.  Chidester,  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  April  20,  1905." 


Third   Edition    Now    Ready 


Mr.  Pratt 

By  iOSlPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Author  of  "Cap'n  Eri"  (in  its  ninth 

edition)  and  "Partners 

of  the  Tide." 


"  Genuinely  amusing.  These  are 
exactly  the  kind  of  foolish  things 
that  a  couple  of  worn-out  business 
men  might  do  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  release  from  care." — N.  Y. 
Mail. 


Illustrated  with  frontispiece,  $1.50 


Briefly  Told. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Company, 
of  New  York,  have  recently  issued  an 
attractive  little  catalog  of  tool  out- 
fits. The  Company  is  making  its  bid 
for  public  patronage  on  the  ground  of 
the  quality  of  the  tools  manufactured. 
The  tools  are  real  carpenter's  tools  and 
not  the  poorly  made  and  cheap  articles 
which  have  flooded  the  country,  and  in 
many  instances  found  their  way  into  the 
manual  training  departments  of  even 
good  schools. 

Hish-Priced  Violins. 

[From  the  Violin  World.] 

The  prices  in  Europe  for  old  violins  are 
verv  high  and  are  the  same  in  every  city 
and  the  dealers  don't  seem  to  care  if  they 
sell  them  or  not;    $8,000  to  $10,000  is  a 

I  regular  price  for  a  Stradivarius,  and  third- 
class  Italian  violins  cost  more  than  $1,000. 
August  Gemunder  says  that  no  dealer  in 
this  country  can  pay  such  fancy  prices 
and  pay  Uncle  Sam  lorty-three  per  cent, 
duty  blesides.  He  ui^es  that  the  duty 
be  matly  reduced,  if  not  taken  ofif  en- 
tirely, on  old  violinSj  so  the  dealer  can 
purcnase  some  of  the  instruments  abroad. 
As  it  now  is,  almost  all  Americans  who 
study  abroad  buy  their  violins  abroad 
also  and  bring  them  into  the  United 
States  without  paying  one  cent  of  duty. 
This  is  not  fair  to  the  dealers  here,  says 

jMr.  Gemunder.  Judging  by  the  prices 
asked  for  old  violins  abroad,  one  would 

I  think  that  Europe  is  collecting  the  duty 
that  the  United  States  places  on  stringed 
instruments. 

-Just  From  Georgia/' 

[In  the  Atlanta  Constitution.] 
'The  Old  Folks  Remember. 

Whilst  you're  thinkin'  o'  the  Christmas, 

don't  you  fail  to  know 
The  old  folks  remember  the  days  o'  long  ago ! 
Hair,    frosty   as   the   winter,    an'   steps 

a-gittin'  slow — 
The  old  folks  remember  the  days  o'  long  ago ! 

I've  looked  at  them — so  quiet,   in  the 

chimney-comer  there. 
Whilst  all  the  world  seemed  happy,  an' 

Christmas  filled  the  air; 
An'  I  drew  my  chair  up  softly,  an'   I 

whispered  soft  and  low, — 
For  I  knew  that  they  were  thinkin'  of  a 

Christmas  long  ago! 

Time  goes  fast  to  young  folks,  an'  they're 

likely  to  forget 
That   the   sweetest  love   an'   best   love 

hugs  the  chimney-comer  yet! 
An'  I'm  glad  that  still  I  feel  it,  an'  I'm 

likely  still  to  know 
The  old  folks  there — dreamin'  of  the  days 

of  long  ago! 
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A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Piy- 
choloey,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
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"  7%e  Greatest  of  Its  Kind  Ever  Pubiished" 

TBe  New  Knowledge 

jSjK  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan 


Skibo  Castle,  Dornach, 

Sutherland,  July  21,  1906. 
My  dear  Trofessor  ^Duncan: 

Permit  me  to  tender  my  thanks  for  your  valuable,  most  valuable,  book. 
.  ,  I  read  it  thru  at  two  sittings — a  notable  clergyman  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy 
writes  nr.e  he  read  it  almost  thru  in  one.  One  is  spellbound  by  the  mysterious 
discoveries  of  mysterious  things  even  in  the  matter  which  promises  to  fulfil  Tyndal's 
famous  predictions  that  the  poterfcy  of  all  things  would  be  found  in  matter,  but  then 
he  didn't  know  as  you  do  that  it  is  matter  with  a  soul  in  1/— motion — life— wonderful. 
1  read  in  the  Athenaeum,  I  think,  that  your  book  was  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
ever  publisht.    The  Spectator  was  scarcely  less  eulogistic. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)    ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 
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By  Mail  $2.16 
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Just  Published 

BROWN  &  BAILEY'S 
JINGLE    PRIMER 

30  cents 
A  First  Book  in  Reading 

THE  Jingle  Primer  follows  the  natural  method, and  teaches  the 
child  how  to  read  in  the  same  way  that  he  learns  to  talk.  He 
expresses  himself  through  jingle,  ditty,  and  rhyme,  and  when 
be  enters  school,  his  mind  is  filled  with  absorbing  **  Mother  Goose  ** 
rhymes  and  fairy  tales,  which  he  has  memorized  at  home. 

If,  therefore,  he  is  given  printed  symbols  of  his  thought 
content,  he  begins  learning  to  read  at  a  great  advantage.  The  novelty 
of  the  work  has  no  terror  for  him,  but  rather  draws  him  on.  The 
Jingle  Primer  is  based  on  this  simple  plan. 

Following  the  jingles  are  stories  giving  practice  in  reading  in 
which  there  are  thought  and  interest.  They  contain  but  few  new 
words,  and  follow  the  vocabulary  obtained  from  the  jingle.  Each 
nevr  word  is  in  full  faced  type.  In  both  jingles  and  stories  the 
same  expressions  are  used  repeatedly.  Numerous  attractive  illus- 
trations aid  in  interesting  the  child. 


Why  not  give  the  book  a  trial  in  your  school  ? 


American    Book    Company 


New  Yoric 


Clnclonstl 


Chicago 


Boston 


The  New  Hymnal 

eburcb  Kpn$  and  times 

Edit4d  by  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Turner,  DD.,  and 
William  F.  Biddle. 

From  a  large  number  of  indorsements  we  select  the  following  as 
representative  opinions : 

'M  pronounce  'Church  Hymns  and  Tunes'  in  every  way  an  ideal 
book  for  Christian  worship.''— i2ev.  S.  Parkea  Cadman,  D.D. 

<*  There  is  no  t>ook  that  1  would  rather  have  than  this.  It  shows 
splendidly  that  a  hymnal  may  live  up  to  high  standards  and  be 
congregationally  usable  at  the  same  time." 

^Rev.  Edward  S,  WoreegUr. 

**  Six  persons  examined  separately  the  books  from  which  we  were 
to  make  our  choice.  Each  of  the  separate  judgments  though 
reached  from  different  standpoints  was  the  same— that 

was  the  best  one  for  us." 

—Rev.  Edwin  H,  Byington^  Dane  St  Churchy  Boston,  Maae, 

We  will  gfaully  forward  a  copy  for  examination. 


A.    S.   BARNES    &    COMPANY,    Publiahera 
11-15  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A   NEW  BOOK 

Not  on  Old  Lines 

BEGINNING 
LATIN   fc   J. 


By  J.  EDMUND  BARSS 

Utia  Matter  in  tlie  Hotdikif  •  School 
Antlior  of  ''Writing  Utin" 


WE  offer  a  new  book  for  first-year  Latin  study — the  fruit 
of  Mr.  Barss's  dozen  or  more  years'  experience  as 
Latin  Master  in  the  Hotchkiss  School.  BEGINNING  LATIN  is 
a  new  departure  in  its  method.  Dedicated  ''to  teachers  who  realize  the 
importance  of  first-year  work,"  "its  aim  is  definitely  to  secure  three 
things:  (i)  Mastery  of  forms,  (2)  the  nucleus  of  a  working  vocabu- 
lary, and  (3)  a  grasp  of  the  broad  principles  of  the  Latin  sentence." 

Many  simple  exercises  in  the  building  of  paradigms  are  introduced. 
There  are  supplementary  exercises  for  class  drill.  Every  fifth  Lesson 
is  a  Latin  Reading  Lesson.  The  vocabularies  of  the  Lessons  proper 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  five  hundred  of  the  commonest  words 
in  Caesar.  The  last  eight  Reading  Lessons  and  Lessons  92-9$  are 
introductory  to  Caesar. 

The  book  is  now  ready,  an  attractive  volume  of  practically  devel- 
oped exercises  and  reading  lessons,  printed  in  open,  clear  typography, 
and  with  effective  illustrations,  330  pages,  Jti.oo. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  OJ^-page  booklet  containing  sample  pages,  giving  col' 
lectively  a  distinct  idea  qf  the  method  qf  the  book? 

UNIVERSITY     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 


27-29  West  23d  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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Nichols's    Arittimetlcal    Problems 

By  the  author  of  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 
one  of  the  most  successful  series  ever  published.  Con* 
tains  numerous  examples  in  al]  topics  taught  in  Grammar 
Schools^  including  work  in  the  equation  for  pupils  who 
have  taken  algebra  in  an  elementary  way.  A  notably 
strong  book  in  this  direction.  Used  v^ry  extensively; 
>-       ■        L  ■  ■  Sample  lor  15  cents  ■      ■^^^»i 


Thompson,  Broivn  &  Company 


Boston 


COLORED  SCHOOL  CRAYONS 


Seven  Inches  Long  in  Polished  Cedar.  Made  with  14  Colors  of 
the  Finest  Quality.  Finished  in  same  shade  as  Crayon. 
There  is  no  Better  Colored  Crayon   Made.      ::    ?::      ::     ::      :: 
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Pears' 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears'  Soap; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude   for  that. 

Use  Pears*  for 
the  children;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 
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OssiAN  Lang,  Editor. 
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Natural  to  Whom?    Best  for  Whom? 


If  positiveness  of  assertion  were  the  chief  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  science  of  education 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  teachers  of  teachers  were  in  pos- 
session of  it.  Positiveness  of  statement,  however, 
is  not  usually  combined  with  positiveness  of  knowl- 
edge. Indeed,  for  a  subject  for  which  the  claim  <rf 
a  science  is  made,  there  is  probably  none  that  has 
less  of  a  basis  of  absolutely  determined  fact  than 
education.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  science  of  education  is  in  the  process  of 
formation.  It  has  been  ever  since  the  day  Herbart 
turned  the  matured  keenness  of  his  philosophical 
mind  to  the  elaboration  of  a  groundwork  upon 
which  to  build  such  a  science.  Our  present  duty 
is  to  be  careful  in  the  analyses  of  educational 
problems  as  they  arise.  Vague  statements  have  no 
reason  for  being,  particularly  at  teachers'  institutes. 
Every  educational  meeting  should  have  the  character 
of  a  serious  conference  seeking  to  arrive  at  funda- 
mentals. 

A  great  weakness  of  the  average  speaker  at 
educational  gatherings  is  hjrperbolical  exploitation 
of  poorly  digested  psychological  dicta.  Psychology, 
to  begin  with,  is  only  one  of  many  sciences  that  are 
tributary  to  education;  besides,  it  deals  with 
universal  elements.  Education  deals  with  indi- 
viduals. G.  Stanley  Hall  has  pointed  out  the 
true  guide  lines:  child-study— or  better  yet,  the 
study  of  the  individual  pupils — must  govern  the 
teachers.  The  idealistic  assertions  derived  from 
ethics  and  psychology  must  be  constantly  sub- 
jugated to  the  test  of  personal  application. 

The  question  opened  by  these  cursory  statements 
is  a  large  one.  I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  one 
simple  phase.  And  that  is,  that  the  test  "best  for 
whom"  be  applied  every  time  the  declaration  is 
made  that  this  or  the  other  plan,  method,  or  device 
is  ''best." 

Co-education  is  declared  to  be  a  good  thing  by 
one  speaker,  and  bad  by  another.  The  reason  is, 
of  course,  that  the  subject  involves  very  many 
considerations;  such  as,  age  of  the  pupils,  tem- 
perament, environment,  school  equipment,  finances, 
course  of  study,  etc.  The  departmental  system 
involves  similar  considerations. 

One  speaker  may  plead  passionately  for  a  fuller 
scope  of  humanistic  education,  another  will  de- 
nounce Latin  and  Greek  as  useless,  a  third  will 
argue  for  the  paramount  importance  of  industrial 
education,  and  a  fourth  will  have  all  instruction 
commercialized.  -'Best  for  whom?"  is  the  test  to 
apply.    It  ia  not  sufficient  that  the  interests  of  a 


majority  be  served  by  this  or  that.  Not  a  single 
individual  must  be  left  uncared  for. 

When  religious  education  is  insisted  upon  as  the 
crying  need  of  the  time,  the  contestants  seem 
never  to  stop  to  think  of  the  personal  side  of  the 
question.  Of  course,  there  are  many  homes  in  which 
there  is  not  left  one  spark  of  religious  spirit.  But  the 
condition  is  not  universal.  No  universal  remedy 
is,  therefore,  demanded.  The  question  does  not 
concern  the  conmion  schools  as  such.  In  fact, 
the  more  consistently  they  steer  clear  of  the  field 
of  religious  instruction  the  better  for  them  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  civilization.  Everything 
beyond  teaching  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  dangerous  ground.  Over 
against  the  homes  in  which  no  word  of  religion  is 
ever  heard  there  can  be  placed  homes  in  which 
talk  about  religious  matters  is  carried  to  excess. 
Best  for  whom? 

An  example  that  may  bring  out  the  present  point 
even  more  clearly  than  the  matters  already  touched 
upon  may  be  found  in  the  advocacy  of  different 
methods  of  teaching  languages.  From  the  large 
variety  of  contesting  claims  let  us  select  two:  the 
"natural  method"  and  the  "granmiar  method." 
The  advocates  of  the  natural  method  commonly 
base  their  declarations  upon  observation  of  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  children  and  comparative 
illiterates  acquire  a  language.  The  only  thing  they 
may  be  able  to  prove,  actually,  is  that  children  and 
comparative  illiterates  acquire  a  language  thus 
and  so.  To  an  intelligent  adult  this  so-called 
"natural"  procedure  may  mean  a  criminal  waste 
of  time  and  energy,  especially  if  he  already  knows 
two  or  three  languages.  To  him  the  grammar— so 
much  abhorred  by  the  "natural  method"  men — 
may  be  the  most  direct  way.  "  Natural "  to  whom? 
Best  for  whom? 

Facts  About  Teachers'  Wages. 

Mr.  Charles  0.  Dewey,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association,  has  asked  Principal 
William  McAndrew,  the  editor  of  The  School  Jour- 
nal's department  on  the  "Professional  and  Finan- 
cial Side  of  Teaching,"  to  figure  out  where  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living  has  left  the  teachers  of  New  York 
State.  Mr.  McAndrew  has  called  together  the 
standing  committee  on  condition  of  the  teacher. 
The  two  following  circulars  describe  how  the  work 
will  be  done. 

NEW    YORK   STATE   TEACHERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

December  10,  1906, 
Dear  Friend: 

Your  aid  is  requested  in  enabling  the  association  to  report 
the  actual  condition  in  which  teachers  are  called  upon  to 
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work.  During  the  past  eight  yean  the  cost  of  necessities 
of  living  has  increa^  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teachers' 
dollar  will  purchase  scarcely  three-fifths  of  what  it  would 
buy  in  1898.  Our  committee  on  the  Financial  Condition  of 
New  York  State  Teachers  should  make  a  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Syracuse,  December 
26  to  29.  In  order  that  this  report  may  represent  actual 
conditions,  you  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  William  McAndrew,  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  34)  East  Eleventh  Street,  New  York, 
the  enclosed  blank,  carefully  filled  out. 

In  order  that  the  information  might  be  as  fully  up  to  date 
as  possible,  the  inquiry  has  been  made  as  near  to  the  date 
of  the  meeting  as  could  be  done.  In  order  that  the  infor- 
mation may  be  used,  it  must  be  mailed  at  once. 

Feeling  that  you  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  an  accurate 
report  upon  the  condition  of  our  teaching  force  and  thanking 
you  for  co-operation,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  0.  Dbwby. 
President  N.  Y.  S.  T.  A. 
To   William  McAndrew,  '  C.   W.   Bardeen,   William  L. 
Ettinoer,  John  H.  Haaren,  Charles  F.  Wheelock, 
Committee  on  Financial  Condition  of  Teachers,   34} 
East  Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen: 

1.  My  name  is 

2.  My  address 

3.  City,  town  or  post  office 

4.  My  educational  position  is 

(Teacher,  Elementary  School,  High  School,  etc.,  Supt.  etc.) 

5.  In  1898  the  yearly  payment  for  filling  my  present  po- 
sition was  $ 

6.  For  1906  the  yearly  payment  for  the  work  of  this  posi- 
tion is  $ 

7.  The  gross  increase  is  [subtract  amount  (5)  from  amount 
(6)1  $ 

8.  The  per  cent,  of  increase  is  [divide  amount  (7)  by 
amount  (5)]  $ 

The  above  facts,  if  received  in  considerable  numbers  from 
a  sufficient  variety  of  places  in  the  State,  will  permit  of 
valuable  generalizations.  Nearly  every  one  now  teaching 
can  give  information  on  lines  1  to  8.  If,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  committee  can  get  the  assistance  of  those  specially 
interested  and  in  a  position  to  get  accurate  figures,  the 
following  data  will  be  of  great  value.  Returns,  however, 
should  not  be  delayed  if  item  9  cannot  be  speedily  reported. 

9.  Increase  of  salaries  in  locality  named  above: 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e) 

position     yearly  yearly       increase  '       % 

PAY  1898      PAY  1906  id)  divided  by 

(b) 
General  per  cent,  of  increases:  Divide  the  total  of  column 
(d)  by  the  total  of  column  (6) 

10.  General  remarks,  suggestions  to  the  Committee,  etc.f 
may  be  written  on  the  unused  space  of  this  sheet. 

Votes  for   Compulsory   Education. 

On  December  6  the  people  of  Asheville,  N.  C; 
held  a  special  election  and  aeclared  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education  for  all  children  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years,  and  for  the  imemployed  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years  old.  The  new  law  carries 
with  it  a  $30,000  bond  issue  for  new  buildings  and 
five  cents  additional  tax  on  each  $100  worth  of 
property,  and  thirty  cents  on  each  poll  for  running 
expenses,  making  the  whole  tax  for  schools,  city 
and  coimty,  fifty-three  cents  on  the  $100,  and  $2.20 
on  the  poll.  The  bonds  will  be  sold  and  the  new 
buildings  erected  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the 
compulsory  feature  of  the  law  may  be  made  effective. 
With  the  exception  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
where  they  have  State  laws,  compulsory  school 
attendance  is  a  new  thing  in  the  South.  So  far  as 
is  known,  this  is  the  first  time  the  matter  has  been 
Buhmitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people.    Doubtless 


other  cities  and  States  will  soon  follow  the  example 
of  Asheville.  A  sentiment  in  favor  of  compulsory 
attendance  is  pervading  the  whole  South.  The 
principal  forces  back  of  the  movement  in  Asheville 
were  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics,  the 
labcN*  unions,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
teachers. 

The  Atlantic  Union. 

The  i' Atlantic  Union"  is  a  British  social  oit;aniza- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Ck)loniaIs  and  Aineri- 
cans  visiting  England  to  acquire  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  English  people  and  their  customs  than 
it  is  possible  to  gain  oy  residence  at  an  hotel  and 
casual  visits  to  the  ordinary  places  of  interest. 
Since  its  foundation,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant 
years  ago,  it  has  received  the  support  of  many  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
learned  professions,  and  those  distinguished  in  art 
and  science.  During  the  sunmier  months  a  com- 
prehensive program  is  arranged,  including  visits  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Cathedrals  in  and 
around  London,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  principal  public  schools  and  places 
of  historical  interest,  together  with  many  social 
functions  in  London. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  from  America  and  British 
Dominions  who  are  makbig  a  temporary  stay  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  elected  tmporary 
members  for  one  fortnight  without  fee,  on  introduc- 
tion by  a  home  or  visiting  member.  These  should  at 
once  roister  their  names  at  the  Hon.  Secretary's 
Office,  or  send  the  application  form  fuUy  filled, 
in  order  that  they  may  he  included  in  the  invitations 
for  forthcoming  parties.  Invitations  will  only  be 
sent  after  the  visitors  themselves  have  made  wntten 
or  personal  application  to  be  elected  temporary  mem- 
bers of  the  Union. 

The  objects  of  the  Union  are: — 

1. — ^To  draw  together  the  various  English  speaking 
peoples. 

2. — ^To  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ties  of  personal  friendship  among  in- 
dividual members. 

The  home  members  who  have  the  opportunity  d 
offering  personal  hospitality,  or  who  oy  reason  of 
official  position  are  able  to  arrange  that  the  Union's 
guests  shall  be  included  at  functions  which  they  con- 
trol, are  invited  to  help  the  objects  of  the  Union  by 
doing  so. 

The  Union  draws  up  every  year  a  program  of  social 
functions,  including  dinners,  receptions  and  "at 
homes,"  evening  parties,  lectures,  concerts,  personal 
conduct  of  parties  to  places  of  interest,  and  (with  the 
co-operation  of  various  scientific,  literary,  and 
archeological  societies  in  the  countay), ^evenings 
or  days  of  interest  to  specialists.  The  Committee 
arranges  for  the  introduction  of  visitors  to  memberB. 
The  latter  will  imderstand  that  it  is  desirable,  above 
all,  that  their  friends  should  not  carry  away  with 
them  ideas  of  English  life  and  the  old  country  solely 
from  the  hotels,  while  for  their  own  part,  thor  will 
learn  the  points  of  view,  often  widely  different  from 
their  own,  of  the  visitors  from  across  the  seven  seas. 

There  are  two  classes  of  members,  viz.:  Home 
members  and  visiting  members.  The  guests  (or 
temporary  members),  must  become  visiting  memba^s 
if  they  wish  to  continue  attending  the  gatherings  of 
the  Union  when  their  temporary  membership  has 
expired. 


President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  former  State 
Supt.  Charles  R.  Skintier,  of  New  York,  Asostant 
Appraiser  of  Merchandise  at  New  York. 
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The  Social  Education  Congress  at  Boston. 


^  Therejis  force  in  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr. 
Washinrton  Gladden  at  the  Social  Education  Con- 
gress in  Boston  that  the  capital  defect  of  society  is  the 
tendency  of  the  family  to  shirk  its  functions.  He 
points  out  the  fact  that  all  the  work  of  protection 
now  performed  by  courts,  sheriffs,  police,  fire  and 
health  departments,  and  the  movements  which  tend 
to  socialize  the  commimity,  such  as  the  work  of  our 
educational  and  religious  institutions,  was  evolved 
from  the  family,  and  while  its  original  f imctions  have 
since  been  handed  over  in  large  measures  to  other 
agencies,  the  family  is  not  releaised  from  responsibil- 
ity for  them,  but  must  still  remain  the  vitalizing; 
energizing  force  behind  them  all.— Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 


The  Social  Education  Congress. 

[Editorial  in  the  Boston  PUot] 

Governor,  mayor,  and  school  officials  joined  in 
welcome  to  the  Social  Education  Congress,  which 
met  in  Boston  last  week,  and  in  which  experts 
discussed  every  phase  of  the  training  of  youth  into 
intelligent  and  efficient  citizenship. 

There  was  notable  modesty  among  our  American 
educators,  and  the  prominent  business  men  who 
joined  them,  in  happy  contrast  with  the  yoimg 
self-satisfaction  which  used  to  mark  us  all  even  a 
few  years  ago.  The  fact  that,  notably  in  the  matter 
of  industrial  training,  we  have  much  yet  to  learn 
from  the  coimtries  of  Continental  Europe,  was 
freely  admitted.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  vice-president 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  declared 
manual  skill  plays  no  part  in  American  command 
of  the  world's  markets,  and  that  the  abimdance  of 
raw  material,  magnitude  of  production,  and  inge- 
nuity of  machinery  on  which  it  rests,  form  a  most 
xmstable  basis  for  a  world  power.  Germany  is  our 
most  dangerous  rival,  he  added,  because  of  her 
superior  workmanship,  due  to  her  system  of  edu- 
cation; and  he  would  have  organized  capital  and 
organized  labor  in  America  imite  in  adding  trade 
schools  modeled  on  those  of  Germany  to  our  edu- 
cational system. 

The  Congress  is  sure  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  begun  in  the  United  States  in  our 
textile  and  agricultural  schools,  and  our  high 
schools  of  commerce.  Heretofore,  young  men  of 
ability  have  been  possessed  with  the  idea  that  to 
prove  it,  they  must  join  the  already  well  filled  ranks 
of  the  learned  professions;  that  a  high  quality  of 
brains  has  no  proper  play  elsewhere.  Gradually, 
we  are  becoming  dispossessed  of  that  notion,  which 
has  been  responsible  for  so  many  lamentable  failures 
in  life. 

The  department  meetings  had  every  one  its 
interest  for  the  specialist;  but  the  meeting  of 
Sunday  night,  one  of  the  best  attended  of  the  entire 
Congress,  was  of  imiversal  interest.  "Conscience" 
was  the  topic.  No  lover  of  his  country  would  feel 
any  pleasure  in  forecasting  its  intellectual  and 
commercial  supremacy  if  he  foresaw  not  also  the 
high  character  of  its  people.  As  President  Mimroe 
expressed  it: 

The  golden  thesis  common  to  all  the  addresses  we  have 
had  dunns  the  week  is  this — that  the  final  and  supreme  pu]> 
pose  of  all  education  is  to  prepare  youth  and  to  lead  youth 
to  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  a  love  for  and  obedience  to  God 
and  to  the  laws  of  God.  If  the  splendid  ideals  of  preserving 
the  health  of  youth  and  developing  the  phvsical  side  of 
youth  were  carried  out  without  developing  the  moral  side 
of  youth,  we  should  breed  a  generation  of  magnificent 
animals,  who  would  pull  down  and  trample  upon  our  splendid 
fabric  of  civilization. 


One  speaker  claimed  that  Nature  itself  teaches 
morality,  the  necessity  of  co-operation  rather  than 
conflict,  and  this  springs  out  of  the  recognition  of 
the  human  brotherhood.  The  big  and  little  kings 
of  finance,  and  the  envious  poor  men  who  would 
stop  at  nothing  tOiget  in  line^with  thetrich, — but 
who  shall  coimt  them?— have  evidently  learned 
not  from  the  beneficent  Nature  of  this  speaker,  but 
from  the  Nature  ''red  of  tooth  and  claw"  better 
known  to  the  ordinary  observer.  Why  is  the 
co-operation  of  brotherhood  better  than  the  ferocity 
of  rivalship  if  there  is  not  a  Divine  ccmimand  for  the 
former? 

President  Stanley  Hall  suggested  honor  as  capable 
of  being  made  the  dominant  element  in  controlling 
life— but  he  granted  that  it  might  be  easily  per- 
verted. 

Archbishop  Coadjutor  O'Connell  took  up  the 
word  from  President  Mimroe,  that  the  body,  the 
mind,  and  the  hand  should  not  be,  -'and  fortunately 
in  most  cases  cannot  be,"  educated  without  edu- 
cating the  soul.  The  Archbishop  admitted  no 
exceptions.  We  quote  here  but  a  few  sentences  of 
the  candid  and  forcible  address  which  we  give  in 
full  elsewhere: 

Neither  the  consideration  of  health,  nor  honor,  nor  the 
welfare  of  others,  nor  the  elevation  of  self,  singly  or  alto- 
gether, will  ever  be  found  sufficient  at  all  times  and  in  all 
men  for  right  moral  action.  No  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them, 
can  be  urged,  therefore,  as  universal  motives.  They  will 
work  at  times,  and  they  will  produce  effects  momentarily 
and  upon  a  certain  high  character  of  humanity  they  will  be 
effective  for  long  intervals.  Many  of  them  will  not  reach 
at  all  that  class  of  humanity  which  most  needs  elevation. 
At  best,  therefore,  they  are  partial,  temporarv  and  insecure. 
There  is  but  one  great  universal  power  whicn  never  fails — 
the  thought  of  God. 

The  Archbishop's  address  was  heard  with  re- 
spectful attention.  He  expresses  what  a  vast 
number  of  educators  deeply  realize.  No  means  of 
making  this  conviction  profitable  to  the  hetero- 
geneous multitude  of  our  youth  in  the  public  schools, 
with  perfect  justice  to  every  creed,  has  yet  been 
devised;  tho  tentative  solutions  have  been  from 
time  to  time  suggested.  It  is  much,  however,  that 
a  representative  of  the  most  experienced  of  Teachers 
is  invited  to  set  forth  her  well-tried  and  fruitful 
methods,  at  a  C!ongress  of  teachers  representing 
for  the  most  part  a  system  which,  tho  frankly 
undenominational,  shrinks  from  being  atheistic, 
and  is  fain  to  check  the  growth  of  grafters,  socialists, 
and  evil  livers  in  our  land.  The  need  of  religious 
teaching  of  some  sort  is  generally  admitted.  We 
have  a  Religious  Education  Society  made  up  entirely 
of  Protestants.  Reducing  all  religion  to  a  common 
denominator  will  not  meet  the  need.  But  in  per- 
severing discussion  and  effort,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Lincoln,  "with  malice  towards  none  and  with 
charity  towards  all,"  a  better  way  will  be  discovered. 

Reaction  Against  Indolent  Politics. 

An  important  factor  of  American  government  is 
the  factor  of  education  and  of  the  development  of 
political  character  and  industry,  effected  thru  con- 
gresses of  educators  and  <rf  civic  reformers,  held 
almost  every  month  in  the  year  in  some  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  recent  convention  of  educators 
in  Boston  supplies  an  illustration  of  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  on  the 
generalpublic. 

The  Boston  Convention  was  particularly  strong  in 
support  of  technical  education  and  it  developed 
scientific  reasons,  moral  and  economic,  for  the  ex- 
pansion o[  technical  schools,  which  for  several  years, 
nas  been  strongly  urged  in  these  columns.    If  we 
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waste  chfld  life  in  frivolities,  instead  of  diverting  it  to 
joy  in  productive  work;  if  we  allow  brutal  sports  to 
dominate  the  high  school  and  imiversity  we  are  im- 
consciously  doing  our  worst  to  pervert  the  produc- 
tive power  of  yoimg  people  and  to  injure  both  their 
morsu  and  industrial  characters.  Every  aptitude 
(iiat  is  capable  of  productive  development,  neg- 
lected by  a  defective  school  system,  is  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  power  of  the  commimity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  to-day  33  per  cent,  of  our 
power  is  wasted  because  of  defective  systems  of 
education.  Conscience,  character,  and  intelligence 
are  more  essential  in  teachers  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  our  community,  only  excepting  the  home. 

The  Boston  convention  went  into  many  phases  of 
the  industrial  and  social  problem.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University  spoke  on  "Conscience  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Healtn"  and  especially  reprobated  the 
two  moral  standards  which  are  often  in  evidence,  one 
for  Simday  and  one  for  the  shop,  one  for  man  and  one 


for  woman;  one  for  business  and  one  for  politics.  The 
number  of  so-called  ''respectable"  people  whose 
word  is  thoroly  good  in  business  and  thoroly  bad 
in  politics,  is  increasing.  Archbishop  O'Connell 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  religious  faith. 

Legislation  in  this  coimtry  is  effected  indirectly 
rather  than  directly.  This  fact  was  illustrated  in  the 
splendid  conversion  of  the  Senate  on  railway  rate 
regulation — a  conversion  led  by  a  political  evangelist 
in  the  White  House,  who  accurately  divined  public 
opinion.  The  education  at  public  opinion  along  the 
lines  of  conscience  and  intelligence,  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  various  Congresses  of  religion,  politics, 
and  education  which  are  held  from  month  to  month 
in  this  coimtry.  We  need  more  agitators  who  wisely 
interpret  the  needs  of  state  and  nation.  The  first 
duty  of  thoughtful  people  in  Maine  is  so  to  arouse 
public  as  to  evoke  some  powerful  man  of  the  Roose- 
velt tjrpe  in  the  nearby  Maine  Legislature. — Lewistcm 
(Me.)  Journal. 


Application  of  Health  Education  Principles. 

By  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Laboratory  of  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  of  Technology. 

[Reprinted  by  permiasion  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Social  Education  Congress.] 


Journeying  on  some  distant  planet  we  might  come 
to  a  wide  river  with  swift  and  deep  current  flowing 
between  steep  banks.  We  might  find  it  the  cus- 
tom of  the  villages  on  the  farther  bank  to  hold, 
month  by  month,  or  year  by  year,  high  festival  to 
which  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  hither  side  re- 
sorted. From  time  immemorial  they  had  crossed 
in  dugouts  and  on  rafts,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  every  time  some  had  fallen  into  the  water  and 
had  become  chilled  so  that  their  pleasure  was 
spoiled  or  iJbeir  limbs  crippled  for  life.  Every  time 
some  raft  had  capsized  and  the  weak  were  drowned. 
Many  times  the  current  was  too  swift  and  strong 
and  the  canoes  were  carried  far  down  stream,  so  far 
down  that  the  festival  was  passed  before  they  could 
toil  back  with  the  canoes  on  their  shoulders. 

As  we  look,  we  wonder  at  this  waste  of  energy 
and  life,  and  we  pity  the  ignorant,  helpless  people 
until,  glancing  to  the  right  we  see,  across  a  nar- 
rower part  of  the  stream,  a  slender  bridge  with  a 
few  travelers.  We  learn  that  a  thoughtful  and 
venturesome  group  had  stretched  across  a  vine 
cable  scores  of  years  before.  Followers  had  added 
one  improvement  after  another  imtil  a  comfort- 
able crossing  was  provided,  but  each  person  must 
go  on  foot  and  each  must  climb  the  bluff  to  the  end 
of  the  bridge.  But  this  done,  the  traveler  was  per- 
fectly safe,  for  the  side  cables  formed  a  channel 
from  which  no  one  could  fall  accidentally. 

Yet  we  see  very  few  travel  this  way.  Most  pre- 
fer the  risks  of  the  imwieldy  rafts.  They  have 
companions  with  laughter  and  song,  and  if  one  goes 
over  all  go  together;  and  if  they  do  float  down 
stream  and  run  into  another  loaded  raft,  and  send 
all  its  living  freight  to  the  bottom — what  matter! 
It  is  fate — it  has  always  happened,  the  river  has  al- 
ways exacted  its  tribute.  It  is  too  much  trouble 
to  climb  the  long  slope  to  the  bridge;  it  means 
starting  early  and  walking  all  the  way.  It  is  not 
worth  it.  Besides,  is  it  any  safer?  ''They  say  one 
could  cross  that  way  and  have  a  good  time  and 
enjoy  the  festival,  but  then  who  knows  if  it  is  any 
better?"  And  so  they  laugh  and  dance  and  sing, 
and  whenever  one  of  the  bridge  travelers  comes  to 
urge  them  to  take  the  safe  way,  they  reply,  ''The 
raft  is  good  enough  for  me.  If  I  hit  my  neighbor's 
raft,  why— he  should  have  kept  out  of  the  way." 
So  they  will  not  help  to  build  a  wide  and  strong 
bridge  over  which  wagon  loads  can  go. 

Some  visitors  with  X-ray  eyes  coming  from  Mars 
or  the  moon  might  stand  on  the  balcony  of  one  of 


our  skyscrapers  and  watch  the  stream  erf  owr  peo- 
ple about  their  daily  work  and  note  the  masses  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  their  own  debris,  dirt  ground  up 
in  the  street,  dirt  swept  out  of  shops  and  houses  into 
the  streets,  imcovered  ash-barrels  allowing  ashes 
and  paper  to  be  caught  up  with  evoy  whirling  gust 
and  perchance  landed  in  offices  and  sleeping  rooms 
a  mile  away;  he  might  see  long  dresses  sweeping 
up  tuberculous  sputum,  shoes  smeared  with  gam- 
reeking  mud,  carrying  a  load  into  each  shop  and 
house  visited.  He  would  certainly  see  children 
with  tonsilitis  and  diphtheric  tendencies  freely  hand- 
ling objects  after  fingers  had  been  in  contact  with 
nose  and  mouth.  He  would  see  waiters  in  res- 
taurants behaving  in  like  careless  manner.  He 
would  see  well-dressed,  intelligent-looldng  persons 
coughing  violently  in  a  crowded  car.  He  would  see 
food  cooked  and  served  in  dusty,  ill-smelling  places. 
He  would  see  the  crowd  following  each  other  to  have 
a  good  time  r^ardless  of  conditions.  He  would 
marvel  at  the  imbecility  of  a  people  who  would  per- 
mit such  causes  of  illness  as  the  nimdreds  of  physi- 
cians and  nunses  and  the  palatial  hospitals  showed 
him  were  prevalent.  Were  they  all  so  blindly  igno- 
rant and  stupid,  he  would  wonder:  were  there  no 
leaders,  none  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence! 

If  this  stranger  turned  to  universities  and  re- 
search laboratories,  he  would  find  a  considerable 
body  of  useful  knowledfi:e  lying  on  the  shelves  and 
in  incubators,  but  the  aiscoverer  does  not  consider 
it  his  part  to  build  the  bridge,  to  lay  a  moving  side- 
walk on  the  slope  in  order  to  make  it  easy  for  men 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  bridge. 

Just  as  the  Church  for  centuries  burned  or  ex- 
commimicated  the  heretic  philoBophens  who  dared 
say  that  the  earth  moved,  that  it  was  not  the  center 
of  the  imiverse,  so  academic  circles  have  too  ^ten 
excommimicated  the  scientific  thinker  who  dared 
to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  pure  science  to 
the  relief  of  the  people's  ills.  Yet  what  is  the  value 
of  knowledge  except  to  make  man  bett^? 

Altho  science  has  triumphed  in  demonstrating 
the  relative  imimportance  of  the  earth,  the  com- 
panion idea  that  man  was  an  exceptional  part  of 
nature  and  exempt  from  the  laws  dt  nature,  that 
he  was  a  law  imto  himself  and  a  ruler  ol  all  tilings, 
has  survived  in  a  latent,  subconscious  form,  so  that 
it  is  most  difficult  to  persuade  those  who  have  not 
been  scientifically  trained,  that  man's  power  lies 
in  his  understanding  and  applying  nature's  laws^ 
and  not  trying  to  oppose  them. 
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Many-sided  Interest:    How  the  Library  Promotes  it 

By  John  Cotton  Dana;  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


I  believe  that  libraries  are  for  scholars;  that  they 
should  supply  the  material  which  studious  and 
thoughtful  men  need  in  pursuing  their  studies  and 
ripening  their  thoughts.  In  libraries  the  lamp  of 
learning  should  be  kept  always  lighted,  that  here 
men  of  study  and  reflection — the  guides  we  must  al- 
ways come  to  at  the  last — may  relight  if  need  be 
their  several  torches. 

I  believe  that  libraries  are  for  delights,  and  should 
contribute  directly  to  the  happiness  of  their  people. 

I  believe  that  libraries  are  for  other  purposes  also. 
I  wish  now  to  set  forth  my  belief  that  libraries  should 
serve  as  incentives  and  stimulants;  that  they  should 
try  by  all  proper  methods  to  inci:ease  the  interest 
their  constituents  take  in  the  world  they  live  in;  to 
the  end  that  those  constituents,  the  people,  may 
find  that  the  library  they  have  set  up  has 
helped  them  to  become  broader,  more  generous- 
minded,  better  balanced  and  more  able  and  willing 
to  work  for  the  common  welfare  with  their  neighbors 
— ^with  their  neighbors  who  are  both  their  fellow- 
countrjonen  and  their  fellows  of  other  countries. 
The  library  should  be  a  mental  irritant  in  the  com- 
munity; it  should  help  to  make  the  old  fresh,  the 
strange  tolerable,  the  new  questionable,  and  all 
things  wonderful.  I  believe  this  because  I  think 
most  people  are  too  well  satisfied  with  their  own 
narrow  lives,  and  do  not  take  interest  enough  in  the 
life  about  them;  if  they  took  more  interest  in  it  they 
would  understand  each  other  better,  would  work 
together  better,  and  would  make  this  a  more  peace- 
ful, more  effective  and  happier  world. 

Let  me  restate  this  ancient  creed  in  another  way. 

A  secret  happiness  is  accomplishment.  This  is  as 
true  of  a  people  as  a  person.  A  people's  power  of 
accomplishment  is  their  social  eflSciency. 

The  secret  of  social  efficiency  is  voluntary  organ- 
ization: not  governmental  organization,  which  is 
compulsory,  but  the  free  organization  to  which  we 
chiefly  owe  our  industrial  development,  our  esthetic, 
our  social,  and  our  religious  life. 

This  voluntary  organization  is  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion,— to  restate  it  in  terms  which  make  prominent 
its  essential  points  of  skill,  free  choice,  and  mutual  aid. 

Thesecret  of  co-operation  is  enlightened  sympathy. 
Not  pity,  not  condescension,  but  kinship  of  thought 
thru  feeling,  thru  the  good  will  which  accom- 
panies a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  views  of  life,  the 
prdudices,  the  creeds,  and  the  aims  of  others. 

Thesecret  of  sympathy  is  likeness  in  custom,  ideal, 
and  aim.  How  and  why  sympathy  springs  from 
similarity  in  manners,  morals,  and  purpose  is  still  a 
secret;  but  we  know  that  we  work  gladly  and  well 
with  those  whose  manners,  tho  they  differ  from 
our  own,  we  are  wonted  to;  whose  ideals,  tho 
they  differ  from  our  own,  we  know  are  not  bad,  whose 
ambitions,  tho  not  ours,  we  find  lead  to  no  harm. 

The  public  library,  like  the  public  school  is  the 
product  of  mutual  aid,  of  a  co-operation  primarily 
voluntary.  It  is  in  turn  itself  a  factor,  and  as  such 
adds  to  social  efficiency  not  by  teaching  directly  how 
effectively  to  organize  and  co-operate,  but  by  promot- 
ing sympathy.  It  exposes  to  many  the  similarities 
between  manners,  ideals,  and  aims  which  seem  at 
first  quite  dissimilar.  Government,  diplomacy,  war 
— these  are  on  the  surface  in  our  relations,  with  other 
nations,  for  example,  the  Orientals.  These  super- 
ficial international  relations  point  to  a  substratum 
6[  individual  ignorance,  narrowness,  and  selfishness. 
We  first  ignore,  then  despise,  then  fear,  then  hate  the 
alien.  But  contact  opens  our  eyes.  We  soon  find 
that  tho  his  manners  are  strange  they  are  harmless; 


that  tho  his  ideals  are  curiously  expressed,  they  are 
high;  that  tho  his  aims  are  not  what  we  inherit; 
they  are  worthy.  Then  we  applaud,  we  sympathize, 
we  co-operate, — and  peace  is  here. 

The  native  antagonism  of  races  is  as  I  have  said; 
an  exaggerated  form  of  the  personal  antagonism 
which  is  at  large  among  us,  and  among  all  other  peo- 
ples, and  always  will  be,  until  knowledge  bjM^ets  sym- 
pathy; and  diversity  of  forms  in  manners,  ideals,  and 
aims  is  no  longer  taken  for  diversity  in  substance. 

The  library,  in  its  efforts  to  expose  to  its  constitu- 
ents the  likeness  of  their  aims,  customs,  and  morals; 
finds  that  as  the  secret  of  ignorance  is  indifference,  so 
the  secret  of  knowledge  is  interest.  This  secret  is 
more  important  to  library  than  to  school.  The 
school  can  compel  to  knowledge;  the  library  must 
allure  to  knowledjge.  The  schools  are  for  educible 
yoimg;  the  libraries  are  for  persuadable  old.  The 
child  is  in  the  age  of  observation,  acquisition;  and 
change;  the  old  are  in  the  age  of  knowledge,  convic- 
tion, and  creed. 

How  then, — and  this  is  the  library^s  questicm 
which  is  always  waiting  for  more  fullness  of  answer; — 
how  can  the  library  arouse  in  its  people  an  interest  in 
the  wide  world?  How  can  it  prove  itself  the  proper 
inheritor  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Athenian  Gadfly? 
How  make  its  supporters  feel  that  this  world  is  full 
of  the  permanent  possibilities  of  pleasiu^?  How 
make  them  realize  that  tho  wisdom  linger  when 
knowledge  comes,  without  Imowledge  wisdom  will 
not  stir  abroad?  How  show  them  that  to  be  inter- 
ested is  to  be  laying  up  knowledge?  that  to  have  a 
many-sided  interest  is  to  have  sympathy  and  willing- 
ness to  co-operate?  and  that  will  follow  skill?  and 
that  he  who  has  power  and  will  to  co-operate  has  ac- 
quired a  social  education? 

The  good  book  is  alive.  A  gathering  of  good 
books  is  an  organization  of  the  wise.  Any  library 
may  stand  idle,  but  every  library  has  infinite  capacity 
for  good  work.  The  library  can  hold  its  books  to  the 
simple  task  of  giving  strength,  incentive,  and  guid- 
ance to  the  few  who  spontaneously  seek  them;  just 
as  the  school  can  wait  upon  the  call  of  the  student 
who  comes  and  asks  its  aid.  But  the  library  may 
also  awaken  interest  and  stimulate  inquiry;  just  as 
the  s2hool  summons  the  indifferent  to  its  tasks  by 
making  plain  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  Imowl- 
edge it  can  give.  But  the  school  can  also  command 
attendance  and  compel  study;  while  the  library  can 
invite  and  attract,  but  no  more. 

It  is  in  the  wide  range  of  its  powers,  the  variety  of 
its  profferings,  and  the  number  of  its  constituents  that 
the  library  finds  its  advantages  over  school  and  col- 
lege; and  these  same  advantages  assure  the  success 
of  its  efforts  to  add  to  the  interest  of  life. 

But  first  it  must  make  known  its  powers.  It  is 
imder  the  burden  of  misapprehension.  Books  were 
formerly  for  the  bookish  only.  The  bookish  formed 
a  class  apart.  They  were  literary  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  worcl.  From  those  days  comes  the  feeling  that  a 
public  collection  of  books  is  a  collection  of  literary 
books  useful  chiefly  to  the  professed  student  of  books 
and  to  the  reader  of  beltes-lettres.  In  my  town  a 
library  can  openly  follow  its  mission  for  seventeen 
full  years,  and  an  active  man  of  affairs  in  the  town 
can  still  express  surprise  when  he  learns  that  his 
library  will  gladly  answer  his  inquiries,  to  the  full  of 
its  abilities,  about  the  price  of  books,  the  choice  of 
books,  or  the  tests  of  wood-block  paving.  The 
instance  is  typical.  The  fact  is  told  a  thousand  times 
yet  it  is  still  known  to  but  few,  that  while  the  library 
is  for  students  and  readers;  it  is  not  for  them  only 
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but  is  also  for  the  daily  use  oCevery^citizen.  Just 
what  this  will  mean  in  tifie  life  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
when  all  are  awake  to  its  possibilities,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  I  am  sure  the  librarian  will  then  look  on  its 
figures  of  books  lent  as  even  less  important  than  he 
considers  them  to-day. 

First,  then,  I  repeat,  the  library  must  make  itself 
known,  and  it  must  make  itself  known,  not  so  much 
as  a  library  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word,  as 
an  index,  easy  to  reach  and  easy  to  use,  of  all  the 
facts  of  life,  adl  the  best  theories  of  life,  and  all  the 
skilfully  woven  fancies  of  life. 

TTie  newspapers,  many  of  them  at  least,  understand 
the  library  better  than  the  librarian.  They  note 
that  to  its  shelves  come  repcMts  of  all  that  the  world 
is  doing,  saying,  and  dreaming,  and  they  may  well 
wonder  that  so  little  comes  from  them.  The  news  is 
a  little  belated  for  morning  scareheads,  it  is  true;  but 
in  fullness,  accmacy,  and  depth  it  excels.  The  librar- 
ian cannot  retail  this  world-news  thru  the  daily 
press;  but  he  can  bring  it  nearer  to  his  people  than 
do  a  few  figures  of  circulation  and  a  bibliography  of 
earthworms.  The  daily  record  of  the  library's  addi- 
tions to  the  possibilities  of  profit,  pleasure,  and  wis- 
dom on  its  shelves  should  fill  a  comer  of  the  paper 
and  be  found  of  interest  by  many.  Librarians  will 
know  that  I  am  not  speaking  from  experience. 
Rather,  I  am  prophesying. 

The  library  should  be  a  commonplace  to  every  one. 
To  use  it  should  be  as  natmal  when  one  needs  news 
or  Imowledge,  fiction  or  fact,  as  it  is  to  use  the  trolley 
when  one  needs  transportation. 

The  telephone  is  the  mutual  friend  of  all.  It  is  a 
great  leveler,  and  it  adds  a  million  strong-threads  to 
that  great  social  fabric  which  we  are  all  trying  to 
weave.  It  brings  the  library,  in  a  sense,  to  every 
fireside.  That  its  use  between  the  people  and  their 
books  has  been  so  little  is  another  indication  of  the 
academic  remoteness  of  the  library.  Having  found 
by  telephone  that  the  book,  pamphlet,  joumaJ,  cata- 
log, quotation  or  what  not  is  in  the  library,  the  in- 
quirer should  be  able  to  have  it  quickly  brought  to 
him.  Private  enterprise  delivers  its  goods;  a  public 
institution  can  well  imitate  this  example  as  far  as 
means  permit. 

The  newspaper  and  the  telephone  bring  the  library 
into  the  every-day  world.  The  newspaper — I  am 
repeating  my  prophecy — shows  from  day  to  day  how 
the  library  gathers  the  best  that  is  done  and  thought 
and  said  in  the  world  in  every  field.    The  morning 

Eaper  says  that  Peary  failed;  the  library  soon  will 
ave  in  its  books  the  story  of  the  successes  of  his 
failure.  Santos-Dimiont  flies;  Herculaneum  is  to  be 
excavated;  the  English  soap  trust  dissolves;  Japan 
floats  a  ship  of  war; — ^these  are  the  morning's  notes. 
Later  the  library  offers  the  same,  in  book  or  journal, 
carefully  considered  and  set  in  proper  relations.  Of 
each  of  these  and  ten  thousand  other  things  a  few 
wish  to  know  the  full  truth.  So  far  as  the  library 
gets  full  and  careful  chronicles  it  should  let  their 
coming  be  known.  To  do  this  requires  scholarship, 
of  which  our  libraries  have  not  enough.  But  paren- 
thetically let  me  say  that  they  never  did  have 
enough.  Many  of  the  old  librarians  were  readers, 
few  of  them  were  students.  They  cultivated  the 
muses;  but  the  muses  did  not  respond.  Their  ad- 
mirers mistook  a  cheerful  literary  geniality  for  high 
converse  and  apt  reference  to  the  learned  for  learning 
itself. 

Often  it  is  possible  for  the  library,  by  note,  or 
I>OBtal,  or  brief  list,  to  send  to  the  one  or  the  few  in  its 
city  that  word  about  book  or  journal  which  is  just 
what  he  needs.  In  time  the  organized  special  in- 
formation work  of  a  public  library  will  be  very  great. 
Many  will  ask  for  what  they  need  when  they  need  it. 
Many  will  ask,  also,  to  be  told  when  that  which  they 
need  comes  to  the  library  shelf.    Private  enterprises 


can  clip  you  the  notes  you  wish  from  a  thousand 
journals  as  they  appear.  Surely  a  public  institution, 
for  a  moderate  fee,  if  need  be,  can  furnish  notes  of 
books  and  articles  on  special  subjects. 
_  If  you  say  all  this  is  informing  the  library's  constit- 
uents and  not  interesting  them,  then  I  have  not 
made  my  chief  point  plain.  The  library  contains 
information,  more  or  less  full  and  recent  according  to 
its  resources,  on  every  subject  that  every  person  in 
its  city  finds  it  interesting  and  profitable  to  know 
about.  And  if  there  is  any  subject  which  would 
interest  any  of  its  people  did  they  chance  to  hear  of 
it — about  that  subject  also  the  library  has  informa- 
tion. Now,  given  a  storehouse  like  tiiis,  if  it  make 
itself  widely  known  for  what  it  is,  present  interests 
will  be  fed,  new  interests  will  be  aroused. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  smell  more  of  com- 
merce than  of  the  lamp.  The  old-fashioned  student, 
if  he  heard  them,  mignt  well  ask  where  he  can  &id, 
under  the  conditions  I  suggest,  that  old-fashioned 
library  with  its  penetralia  perfumed  with  emanations 
from  ancient  volumes  in  which  the  old-fashioned 
librarian  pores  over  books  that  are  books  and  joins 
with  inquiring  spirits  in  peaceful  dialog.  Let  me 
say  to  this  that  I  hegsn  with  the  aJdom  that  libraries 
are  for  scholars.  Then  let  me  add  that  every  library, 
even  tho  the  rumor  get  abroad  that  the  active 
motion  within  it  has  penetrated  the  places  some 
would  wish  reserved  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and 
the  meditations  of  quietists; — every  library,  I  say,  no 
matter  how  grievously  awake  and  sinfully  modem 
it  may  be,  can  furnish  a  quiet  comer  forrrumination. 
Every  librarian  delights  in  its  readers.  If  to  any  tiie 
old  books  and  a  place  apart  are  of  the  essence  of 
library  enjoyment,  these  the  librarian  can  provide 
and  will  with  pleasure. 

Then  let  me  add  that  the  disturbance  of  that  fine 
quietude  which  old  folios,  disint^frating  leathers, 
ancient  dust,  and  venerable  readers  tjnpify*  by  change, 
newness  and  restless  use,  is  not  a  new  thing.  Had 
Caesar  perfected  for  Rome  the  great  public  library 
he  planned  it  would  not  have  been  an  abode  simply 
for  the  ancient  browsers  of  the  day, — unless  we  are 
quite  mistaken  in  our  Caesar.  When  all  the  libra- 
ries of  Rome  rejected  Ovid's  books  as  not  fit  for  their 
readers,  the  wits  surely  had  their  joke  about  silly  and 
presumptious  censors  of  morals  and  the  passing  of 
the  good  old  times  when  libraries  let  the  wise  choose 
their  own  reading.  The  latter-day  librarian,  one 
says,  is  too  commercial  and  talks  too  much  d 
methods  of  persuasion  and  conducts  his  place  as  if 
readers  were  not  bom,  but  made  by  advertising. 
Well,  the  Ptolemies  ransacked  the  world  for  books 
and  then  that  these  might  not  uselessly  lie  idle  pro- 
vided food  and  lodgings  for  the  readers  they  invited! 
To  this,  with  all  its  modemity,  the  Ammcan  free 
public  library  has  not  yet  come.  Lipsius  asked, 
three  centuries  ago,  why  gather  books  if  they  are  not 
to  be  freely  used?  Mazarin,  fifty  years  later,  was 
proud  to  open  his  library  to  all  the  world  with^wt  ex- 
cepting a  living  soul.  These,  mind  you,  are  ancient 
ideas,  not  new  ones.  And  it  is  cheering  to  feel  that 
the  librarian  of  to-day  is  awakening  at  last  to  their 
full  import. 

The  library,  then,  should  be  accumulative  of 
books;  hospitable  to  students;  a  sedative  for  quiet- 
ists, and  provocative  of  interests, — and  the  last  is 
not  least.  To  be  stimulating  it  must  be  known, 
easily  reached,  and  by  post  and  telephone  eady 
bespoken. 

The  rest  of  my  argument  is  not  so  easily  set  down. 
I  wish  to  touch  in  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  activi- 
ties which,  in  harmony  with  the  thought  that  a  peo- 
ple's books  should  broaden  and  multiply  that  peo- 
ple's interest,  emanate  from  or  find  their  first  move- 
ments within  our  modem  libraries.  Again  I  do 
speak  from  experience  or  from  the  history  ^  *- 
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Ubnry.  I  say  simply  that  things  like  these  are  done 
in  this,  that,  and  the  other  village,  town,  or  city;  not 
all  in  any  one. 

A  lecturer  ci  note  is  coming;  a  famous  opera  is  re* 
vived;  the  art  (rf  printing  is  discussed;  the  river 
front  is  to  be  redeemed;  the  smoke  nuisance  is  to  be 
abated ;  the  library  sets  forth  in  newspaper  or  special 
list  the  best  and  latest  writings  on  each  and  every  one 
of  these  topics. 

The  town  needs  a  museum  ci  art,  of  science,  of 
local  hisbcry;  the  library  is  among  the  first  to  note 
the  fact;  by  letters,  lectures,  and  references  to  ap- 

Eropriate  books  and  pamphlets  it  brings  the  need 
mne  to  the  few  best  fitt^  to  consider  their  advan- 
tages and  opens  a  comer  in  the  library  to  the  humble 
b^finnings  ci  one  or  all  of  them. 

Foreigners,  knowing  no  English,  flock  to  the  fac- 
torieB.  The  library  calls  in  the  children,  and  gives 
them  the  English  books  they  ask  for;  thru  them  it 
attracts  the  parents;  learns  that  the  latter  wish  to 
read  of  their  new  country  in  their  own  tongue;  finds 
that  there  are  no  books  in  foreign  languages  which 
simpl/  and  briefly  describes  us  and  our  wa3rs,  and 
sets  to  work  to  have  them  written. 

Posters  about  the  library  go  up  in  railway  stations, 
trolley  cars,  and  other  public  places. 

Lecture  courses  are  given  in  library  halls  and  at 
them  the  library's  appropriate  books  and  lists  thereof 
are  shown  and  distributed. 

Children  whose  homes  are  without  books,  ideas,  or 
reading  habits  are  taught  the  pleasures  of  literature 
by  wise  story-tellers  and  skilful  readers. 

Branches  are  set  up  here  and  there  in  cities;  books 
are  sent  by  the  basketful  from  the  village  library  to 
country  cross  roads;  open  cases  full  dt  books  are 
put  in  stores;  tiny  libraries  are  sent  to  homes  in 
rraiote  comers  of  the  city  and  to  lone  farmhouses 
among  the  hills;  library  agent  tours  a  State,  en- 
lightens, interests,  instructs,  and  exhorts  by  turns  in 
every  village  and  town — all  to  the  end  that  more  may 
find  pleasure  and  profit  from  books  and  thru  them 
multiply  their  interests,  moderate  their  prejudices, 
and  broaden  their  sympathies. 

In  due  course  every  school-room  becomes  a  library, 
every  t^u^her  a  librarian,  and  every  pupil  is  encour- 
aged to  form  the  habit  of  reading  good  things  and 
collecting  ideas. 

The  library  displays  collections  of  beautiful  things. 
The  sciences  and  the  trades  also  are  shown,  and  the 
library  becomes  now  a  miniature  museum  of  some 
industry,  now  of  some  art. 

The  storv  could  go  on  thru  many  other  details ;  and 
you  may  tnink  it  strange  that  one  ventures  to  say  it 
is  not  enough.  In  answer  let  me  say  that  for  all  our 
eighty  millions  we  publish  few  of  the  best  books,  we 
do  not  maintain  properly  a  single  weekly  or  monthly 
journal  of  high  scholarship,  we  are  self -centered,  un- 
duly prejudiced  in  our  judgments,  and  are  thought- 
less and  clamant  hero-worshippers.  Our  published 
utterances  are  what  we  should  expect.  Out  of  the 
conflict  between  them  come  many  sparks  of  wit,  but 
these  rarely  flame  up  into  the  clear  light  of  sound 
learning.  We  need  to  feel  that  others  also  think,  and 
think  with  care  and  with  background  of  more  learn- 
ing than  is  given  to  many  ci  our  people  to  acquire. 
In  the  libraries  are  the  books  of  the  wise;  the  very 
souls  of  the  wise.  We  are  all  learning  to  read;  per- 
haps the  library  will  in  time  learn  liow  to  induce 
more  to  read  the  best.    If  many  - '\  in- 
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among  us!  Also  we  may  take  his  humor  with  better 
grace,  if  we  remember  that  while  many  may  refine 
subtly  on  the  violin,  flute,  and  other  tender  instru- 
ments, for  a  complete  orchestra  one  at  least  must 
beat  the  drum.  And,  once  more,  it  had  been  a  sad 
day  indeed  if  the  cry  had  gone  forth  ''that  the  libra- 
rian must  be  a  scholar  and  not  a  business  man.'' 

Thru  all  this  paper  I  have  assumed,  what  libra- 
rians know  quite  well,  that  in  a  library's  books  are 
found  all  the  interests  of  life;  I  point  my  story  once 
more  by  saying  that  it  is  one  of  tne  libraiys  duties  to 
make  known  to  its  people  that  this  is  true;  and  that 
in  their  books  are  all  the  thoughts  and  deeds  and 
dreams  ci  all  men,  and  that  thru  these  their  books 
they  may  get  the  broad  and  wholesome  view  of  things. 

U  I  speak  too  much  of  the  art  of  making  things 
known  to  others,  of  helping  others  to  find  that  tiiis  is 
an  entrancing  world  of  wonderful  deeds  and  charm- 
ing fancies  and  humorous  contrasts,  and  if  I  say  too 
little  about  our  own  shortcomings,  I  do  not  regret  it, 
for  I  confess  I  am  just  now  bating  the  drum.  A 
sentence  of  Pater's,  which  I  paraphrase,  may  help 
you  to  see  my  point  of  view.  *'  To  his  pious  recogni- 
tion of  that  one  orderly  spirit — scholarship — ^which 
difltuses  itself  thru  the  world  and  animates  it  the 
librarian  adds  a  warm  personal  devotion  towards  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  old  g:ods — the  good  books — 
and  one  new  one  besides — utility — ,  by  him  we  hope 
not  ignobly  conceived." 
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Coming  Meetings. 

December  26-28. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Sprin^eld,  III. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December,  26,  27.  28.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Atlantic  City. 

December  26,  27,  28.— South  Dakota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  have  its  25th  Annual  Session  at  Sioux  Falls. 

December  26-29. — State  Teachers'  Association.  For  place 
of  meeting  write  to  A.  E.  Wilson,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Decembier  26-29. — Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meets  in  Minneapolis. 

December — during  holiday  week — .Washhigton  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  in  Bellingham,  Wash. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Educational  Association 
Annual  meeting  at  Faiigo,  N.  D. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  meetings  in 
Fresno  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  For  exact  date 
write  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President,  Chico. 

December  26,  27,  28. — State  Teachers*  Association  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

December  26,  27,  28. — New  Mexico  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  an  annual  session  at  Las  Vegas. 

December  26-28. — Territorial  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  at  Shawnee.      ^     -•*■-*-    ^  — 

December  26-29. — The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Minneapolis. 

December  27-29. — State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Milwaukee.  Lectures  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  and  second  days  of  the  meeting. 

December  27-30. — Southern  Educational  Association  will 
meet  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

December  27,  28,  29.— Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  meet  at  Boise.    ^  "^ 

December  26-27. — Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  State' Science  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

December  27,  28,  29. — Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  45th  annual  session  at  Moberly,  Missouri. 
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The  Social  Improvement  of  Grammar  School  Graduates 

in  Business  Life. 


By  E.  A.  FiLENE,  Boston. 
(Address  at  Social  Education  Congress.) 


Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  United 
States  finish  tneir  sdiool  life  by  the  time  they  are 
fourteen  yeara  of  age.  A  large  proportion  then 
enter  business  without  having  any  special  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  which  is  before  them. 

When  we  consider  their  age  and  previous  exper- 
ience, we  find  it  extremely  diflScult  to  outline  a 
practical  plan  for  training  them  to  succeed  in 
Dusiness  and  to  become  useful  members  of  the 
community — that  is,  a  plan  which  can  be  carried 
out  by  a  business  house  under  its  own  roof. 

Many  business  houses  all  over  the  country  are 
trying  their  best  to  grapple  with  this  problem, 
some  with  more  success  in  many  directions  than  our 
business  has  attained.  Yet  I  suppose  that  this 
subject  has  been  assigned  to  me  because  I  am 
a  memb^  of  a  co-operative  association  of  employes 
and  employers,  and  a  member  of  a  firm  which  has 
been  attempting  to  meet  this  question,  and  that 
fcM*  this  reason  I  ought  to  deal  with  the  subject 
largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  concrete  ex- 
periments we  have  made. 

In  our  store  we  have  tried  to  study  this  question 
with  great  care.  We  find  that  when  a  boy  comes 
to  us  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (we  take  none  younger), 
he  has  usually  been  out  of  school  for  two  years 
and  has  held  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more  positions 
during  that  time.  He  has  too  little  power  to  read, 
write,  or  speak  correctly,  and  has  learned  almost 
nothing  of  practical  values  since  leaving  school. 
He  lads  initiative  and  has  little  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  He  does  not  realize  that  for  him 
the  business  house  is  a  substitute  for  the  high 
school,  and  that  if  he  is  to  continue  to  grow  he  must 
study  his  work,  during  business  hours,  and  make 
good  use  of  his  time  outside  of  business  hours. 

Our  problem  is  then:  How  can  we  take  the 
youth  who  comes  to  us  with  these  characteristics, 
and  train  him  to  succeed  in  business  and  to  develop 
power  of  social  and  civic  service? 

In  our  business  we  say  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess are: 

First— Good  health. 
Second— Straight  thinking. 
Third— Hard  work. 

If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  these  three  condi- 
tions are,  broadly  speaking,  also  fundamental  to 
the  best  training  for  the  broadest  social  service  that 
can  be  given  grammar  school  graduates,  then  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  what  can  be  done  in  business 
life  to  secure  them. 

With  us  the  effort  in  this  direction  is  made 
partly  by  the  firm  and  partly  by  the  employes 
themselves. 

The  firm  employs  a  welfare  manager,  provides  a 
clubhouse  for  the  use  of  employes  and  carries  on 
educational  work  which  is  designed  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  employes  and  thus  develop  a 
competent  force. 

The  employe,  with  the  aid  of  the  welfare  manager, 
carry  on  various  club  activities,  many  of  which 
are  educational  in  character. 

The  employes  work  thru  the  store  co-operative 
association,  which  includes  in  its  membership  not 
only  all  subordinate  employes,  but  all  of  the  store 
executives  and  the  members  of  the  firm.  In  this 
association  each  member  has  a  right  to  vote  for  the 
officers  and  to  hold  office  himself,  if  elected;  the 
right  to  vote  on  every  rule  governing  employes  in 
the  stote;  and  the  right  to  propose  any  measure 


which  he  believes  will  improve  conditions  in  the 
store  and  to  urge  its  adoption. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here  all  of  the 
work  that  is  done  by  the  co-operative  association; 
or  to  distinguish  between  the  work  done  by  the 
firm  and  that  done  by  the  association. 

I  shall  merely  refer  briefly  to  some  features  of 
the  work  in  order  to  suggest  what  we  believe  should 
be  done  for  the  social  improvement  of  the  yoimger 
employes. 

We  believe  that  the  foundation  stone  of  all  good 
work  is  sound  physical  health.  This  is  true,  not 
only  in  schools,  but  in  stores,  factories,  and  large 
business  houses.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  future 
these  institutions  will  all  place  far  greater  emphasis 
upon  it. 

In  recent  years  the  public  school  authorities  in 
many  of  our  cities  have  paid  an  increasing  amount 
of  attention  to  caring  for  the  health  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils  in  the  schools.  They  have  provided 
oculists,  physicians,  dentists,  trained  nurses,  and 
other  specialists  to  supervise  the  health  of  the 
public  school  children.  They  have  equipped  many 
of  the  schools  with  baths,  gymnasiums,  and  lunch 
rooms,  and  have  given  the  study  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  school 
program. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  make  these 
provisions  general  and  of  more  importance  in  all 
our  public  schools.  Expert  medical  supervision  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  especially  needs 
greater  extension,  for  most  of  the  grammar  school 
graduates  who  come  to  us  have  as  yet  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  laws  of  diet  and  hygiene. 
More  than  that,  almost  every  teacher  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools,  and  in  the  kindergarten  is 
confronted  by  this  problem  of  health.  Teachers 
concur  in  the  opinion  recently  expressed  to  me  by 
one  of  their  number,  that  this  question  of  health 
is  a  blank  wall  which  in  many  cases  stops  much  of 
the  progress  that  might  be  hoped  for  in  the  lower 
grade  schools. 

After  all,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  the 
public  schools,  which  are,  in  truth,  fundamentally 
responsible  for  only  a  part  of  what  they  are  blamed 
for. 

Each  community  will  have  as  good  schools  as  it 
deserves,  that  is,  as  good  schools  as  the  citizens 
demand,  and  fight  for.  Nevertheless,  the  time  has 
come  when  what  is  taught,  and  how  it  is  taught, 
should  be  reconsidered,  and  reshaped  in  the  light 
of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 

Even  after  the  school  has  done  its  full  duty  in 
caring  for  the  health  of  the  children,  there  still 
remains  a  large  share  of  this  work  for  the  business 
men  to  do.  We  find  that  the  physicians  employed 
in  our  store  have  helped  to  cure  many  troubles, 
which  might  have  proved  serious  had  they  been 
neglected,  as  they  usually  are  by  employes  when  a 
physician  cannot  be  reached  easily  and  cheaply  for 
consultation. 

Many  factories  and  business  houses  in  all  p^s 
of  the  country  have  found  that  it  pays  to  establish 
baths,  rest  rooms,  and  gymnasiums  as  a  part  of 
their  equipment,  and  to  train  their  employes  in 
the  use  of  these  facilities.  At  the  plant  of  the 
National  Cash  Register,  for  example,  the  employes 
stop  work  for  a  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
open  the  windows  and  devote  ten  minutes  to  light 
gymnastic  ejcercise^ 
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In  our  store  the  co-operative  association  conducts 
a  lunch  room  in  which  employes  can  obtain  nourish- 
ing food  at  prices  that  are  bs  low  as  they  have  been 
paying  for  much  poorer  food  at  lunch  rooms  outside. 

It  employs  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  an  oculist,  and  a 
trained  nurse,  who  can  be  reached  easily  for  con- 
sultation during  business  hours. 

It  provides  rooms  for  rest  and  recreation  during 
the  noon  hour  and  an  emergency  room  which  can 
be  used  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  illness. 

And  it  creates  an  insurance  fund  which  gives 
sick  and  death  benefits  to  all  who  become  subscribers. 

Members  of  the  association  are  encouraged  to 
suggest  any  measures  which  will  improve  the  con- 
ditions under  which  employes  are  required  to  work; 
and  thru  the  executive  council,  which  is  elected 
by  the  entire  association  membership,  they  can 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  such  suggestions.  In  this 
way  every  one  in  the  store,  whether  an  employe 
or  a  member  of  the  firm,  takes  an  active  part  in 
building  up  and  caring  for  the  ph3rsical  health  of 
the  entire  force. 

We  are  also  working  to  develop  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness, trying  to  teach  our  employes  how  to  work 
intelligently — to  think  straight. 

There  is  a  course  in  salesmanship  which  every 
member  of  the  sales  force  is  required  to  attend. 

The  subjects  taught  include:  Store  policy,  out- 
lined in  a  series  of  monthly  talks  by  members  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

Textile  and  style  talks  by  our  own  buyers,  and 
other  experts,  who  discuss  textile  fabrics,  including 
cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk,  etc.  These  tails  are  illus- 
trated by  collections  of  specimens,  showing  the  raw 
materials  used  in  making  the  goods  we  sell,  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  finished  product. 

Store  system,  in  wnich  our  executives  describe 
the  organization  and  inter-relation  of  our  various 
departments,  outline  the  systems  which  are  in  use, 
and  point  out  errors  and  mistakes  which  need  to  be 
corrected  and  guarded  against. 

Outside  speakers  are  also  invited  to  address  us 
on  matters  pertaining  to  salesmanship  or  co-opera- 
tion, or  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

We  have  also  tried  to  teach  color  and  line  har- 
mony, and  even  had  a  class  and  general  lectures 
on  elementary  psychology. 

I  am  going  to  venture  the  opinion  that  we  get 
more  out  of  the  same  amount  of  work  than  do 
the  schools,  because  the  boys  and  girls  know  that 
all  their  study  in  the  store  may,  or  will  be  of  use 
to  them  in  bettering  their  wages  or  their  position, 
and  therefore  most  of  them  desire  to  learn. 

If  this  is  so,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  is,  it  points 
out  one  way  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
grammar  schools.  If  these  schools  can  inspire 
a  desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  for  the 
same  reason  that  this  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  of 
definite  use,  then  a  long  step  forward  will  have 
been  taken. 

It  is  possible  to  allow  a  valuable  subject  to  be 
studied  in  such  a  way  that  the  mental  energy  and 
the  will  power  of  the  student  will  be  diminished, 
rather  than  increased  thereby.  And  it  is,  after  all, 
this  mental  energy,  this  will  power,  which  is  the 
important  product  of  any  school. 

I  remember  saying  at  a  conference  some  years 
ago  between  business  men  and  teachers  of  the 
lower  schools,  that  it  did  not  seem  as  important 
to  us  business  men  what  was  taught,  as  how  it  was 
taught,  and  if  teachers  could  turn  out  for  us  grad- 
uates who  had  been  trained  to  connect  rationally 
cause  and  result  as  far  as  was  possible  for  bo3rs  and 
girls  of  that  age,  I  had  no  doubt  that  we  should 
be  able,  far  more  easily,  to  teach  what  was  necessary 
for  them  to  know  for  business  success  and  in  much 
less  time  than  the  schools  could  teach  it. 


One  of  the  most  definite  efforts  which  we'^ane 
making  to  increase  the  business  efficiency  of  our 
younger  employes  is  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
Young  Men's  Educational  Club.  The  stated  aim 
of  this  club  is  ''to  help  our  young  men  to  succeed 
in  business  and  to  provide  recreation  opportunities 
for  them." 

The  Club  meets  once  or  twice  a  week,  under  the 
leadership  of  several  of  the  buyers  and  store  ex- 
ecutives. It  has  a  membership  including  more 
than  half  of  the  younger  male  employes.  There 
are  talks  on  business  training,  store  system;  charac- 
ter, and  recreation,  etc.,  and  systematic  study  (rf 
language,  mathematics,  and  commercial  geography. 

The  language  work  includes  reading,  spelling; 
and  penmanship.  The  mathematics  deals  eepfi- 
cially  with  the  business  applications  of  arithmenc; 
all  of  the  problems  being  chosen  to  illustrate  actual 
operations  in  our  own  store. 

The  commercial  geo^phy  is  a  study  erf  the  raw 
materials  used  in  making  the  articles  sold  in  our 
store,  the  sources  from  which  they  are  obtained; 
the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  finished  product. 

The  boys  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
work  and  they  find  that  many  of  the  topics  which 
they  have  studied  in  school  become  far  more  into*- 
esting  and  helpful  when  studied  in  connection  witii 
the  work  of  the  store. 

The  club  work  was  b^un  only  a  few  months  ago; 
but  ttie  boys  already  give  promise  (rf  devdoping 
the  qualities  which  are  needed  by  subordinate 
executives  in  the  store.  Instead  of  drifting  on  to 
begin  again  in  another  store,  these  boys  will  be 
promote,  and  if  they  continue  to  grow  will  be 
advanced  to  responsible  positions. 

All  these  things,  however,  could  be  better  done, 
or  at  least  would  be  greatly  helped,  by  a  school  for 
business  apprentices — ^a  school  that  would  receive 
the  grammar  school  graduate  soon  after  he  leaves 
school,  teach  him  to  care  for  his  healtii,  give  him 
business  efficiency,  and  help  him  to  become  an 
active,  useful  member  of  the  conMnunity. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  very  general  recognition 
of  the  need  for  schools  of  this  kmd.  The  Gennans 
believe  that  every  efficient  worker,  whether  in 
trade,  business,  or  profession,  requires  a  general 
education,  and  also  technical  preparation  for  the 
work  he  is  to  do.  They  do  not  allow  granmiar 
school  graduates  to  end  their  education  when  they 
leave  the  grammar  schools.  They  have  established 
for  them  a  definite  system  of  continuation  schools, 
and  every  employed  youth,  boy  or  girl,  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  is  required  to  attend  one  of  these  schools 
in  order  to  fit  him  for  his  work. 

We  may  take  the  schools  of  Munich  as  typical 
of  the  best  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Germany. 
There  are  general  continuation  schools  in  which 
employed  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  yet  entered 
a  particular  business  or  trade  can  continue  tlieir 
general  edcuation,  technical  continuation  schools 
in  which  youths  are  trained  in  thirty-seven  different 
trades,  including  every  important  industry  carried 
on  in  Munich,  with  the  exception  of  brewing, 
which  is  provided  for  by  a  more  advanced  technical 
school,  and  commercial  continuation  schools  for  the 
training  of  business  apprentices. 

All  of  these  schools  are  carried  on  by  the  public 
school  authorities.  Every  employed  boy  or  girl 
is  required  to  attend  for  three  and  sometimes  four 
years,  and  employers  are  required  by  law  to  give 
their  employes  the  necessary  time — six  to  ten 
hours  a  week,  depending  on  the  school  they  attend. 

Each  pupil  is,  of  course,  required  to  attaid  the 
continuation  school  planned  for  the  particidar 
trade  or  business  in  which  he  has  found  employment. 

The  continuation  school  for  business  apprentices 
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i3  the  one  which  serves  best  to  Ulustrate  the  subject 
of  my  paper.  -^^^.^ 

In  this  school  pupils  are  required  to  attend  eight 
hours  per  week  during  the  first  year,  ten  the  second, 
ten  the  third,  and  six  the  fourth.  The  subjects 
taught  are  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  banking  and 
exchange,  business  correspondence  and  r^ing, 
commercial  geography  and  the  study  of  materials, 
studies  in  life  and  citizenship,  stenc^japhy  and 
writing.  All  the  problems  in  arithmetic  are  taken 
from  the  actual  business  in  which  the  pupils  of  a 
given  group  are  engaged,  and  personal  and  public 
hygiene  are  given  careful  attention. 

In  outlining  the  work  of  these  schools  I  have 
quoted  freely  from  the  little  pamphlet  on  the 
'^Technical  Continuation  Schools  of  Munich,"  by 
Prcrf.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University.  In  simmiar- 
izing  the  results  of  his  study.  Professor  Hanus 
reaches  the  following  conclusions  in  r^ard  to 
these  schools: 

.''1.  They  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
under  appropriate  educational  influence  during 
their  period  c^  adolescence  that  great  body  of  youth 
who  are  obliged  to  leave  school  when  only  tiiirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old. 

"2.  There  is  no  economic  or  educational  waste. 
Attendance  being  compulsory,  punctuality  and 
regularity  of  attendance  are  assured. 

"3.  The  subject  matter  taught  is  well  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view,  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
youth's  education  as  an  individual  and  as  a  citizen, 
and  the  foundation  of  professional  interest  and 
technical  skill  in  his  chosen  calling. 

"4.  Since  representatives  of  the  several  trades 
and  businesses  are  on  the  governing  boards  of  the 
several  schools,  technical  work  should  be  and 
probably  is  determined  by  the  actiial  contemporary 
needs  <^  the  several  vocations  represented  by  the 
schools." 

The  work  that  Germany  is  doing  in  her  contin- 
uation schools  should  prove  very  suggestive  to 
Americans.  We  are  spending  in  this  country  many 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  maintain  our  public 
schools.  We  do  this  because  we  believe  that  the 
safety  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  the  intelligence 
of  her  citizens  and  therrfore  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Republic  to  give  every  one  of  her  citizens  a  good 
general  education. 

Germany  carries  this  policy  one  step  further, 
however.  She  says  that  the  prosperity  of  any 
commercial  and  industrial  nation  depends  very 
largely  on  the  technical  skill  of  her  working  people, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  develop 
this  skill  in  public  continuation  schools,  established 
for  the  purpose. 

I  believe  that  if  we  in  America  expect  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  Germany,  we  must  train 
our  public  school  graduates  in  schools  which  are 
similar  to  the  German  continuation  schools.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  work  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  carried  on  in  Boston  during  the  coming  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  public  school  authorities. 
We  have  already  established  a  new  commercial 
high  school  which  cares  for  some  of  our  granunar 
school  graduates.  The  greater  part,  however,  are 
unable  to  attend  this  school,  and  have  gone  to 
work  in  factories,  offices,  and  business  houses. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop  their  education 
at  this  point.  I  believe  that  the  business  men  of 
Boston  should  invite  the  School  Board  to  consult 
with  them  in  regard  to  this  question.  There 
should  be  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  some  plan  for  conducting  a  commercial  con- 
tinuation school  in  the  building  of  the  new  commer- 
cial high  school,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principal  of  that  school.  The  classes  might  be 
taught  during  the  first  year  by  the  high  school 


teachers,  aided  by  men  chosen  from  among  the 
executives  in  the  various  business  houses  from  whidi 
the  students  are  drawn. 

The  curriculum  should  include  nearly  all  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  above  in  describing  the  Gennan 
schools. 

During  the  first  years  the  business  men  of  Bostcm 
should  be  willing  to  provide  the  funds  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work,  if  this  is  necessary. 

Such  schools  would  be  a  great  aid  in  stopping 
the  tremendous  economic  waste  that  is  going  on 
at  the  present  time,  because  neither  the  public  scnod 
authonties  nor  the  business  men  make  any  adequate 
attempt  to  train  grammar  school  graduates  fcx* 
their  life  work. 

I  realize,  however,  that  all  of  these  things  about 
which  I  have  been  talking  are  only  a  part  of  the 
preparation  for  broad  social  service.  The  work 
which  can  be  done  by  business  men  within  their 
own  establishments  will,  it  is  true,  lead  indirectiy 
to  the  social  improvement  of  the  granmiar  school 
gaduates  whom  they  employ. 

There  are  outside  agencies,  however,  which  should 
also  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  this  work.  The  public 
library,  for  example,  can  be  of  great  service  by 
furnishing  good  books  for  our  grammar  school 
graduates  to  read.  But  how  shall  we  cultivate  a 
love  for  good  books,  and  how  direct  this  readinff 
along  the  right  channels?  One  of  the  most  practical 
solutions  of  this  question  is  furnished  by  the  plan 
which  has  been  tried  very  successfully  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  for  establishing  branch  libraries 
in  business  houses.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  can 
find  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  good 
books  and  a  trained  attendant  who  will  help  them 
to  select  from  the  laive  general  catalog  furnished 
by  the  public  library,  books  that  will  enable  them 
to  carry  fxullier  their  study  (rf  any  subject  in  which 
th^  are  especially  interested. 

These  books  are  delivered  free  by  the  public 
library,  and  called  for  when  readers  nave  finished 
with  them. 

Public  museums  can  also  perform  a  verv  important 
service.  Take,  for  example,  the  Philadelpnia  mu- 
seums, of  which  our  chauman.  Dr.  Wilson,  is  the 
director.  They  have  presented  collections  and 
specimens  to  ^e  public  school  authorities  of  every 
important  town  in  the  State  of  Pamsylvania. 
These  collections  contain  specimens  of  all  of  the 
leading  raw  materials  of  commerce,  the  textfle 
fibers,  the  food  stuffs,  the  minerals,  and  the  products 
of  the  forest.  These  are  arranged  in  economic 
series,  showing  processes  of  production  and  manu- 
facture, and  each  important  series  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  especially  takai  for  the  purpose  and 
m  some  cases  by  colored  lantern  slides. 

If  all  of  the  great  museums  of  natural  history 
and  art  would  perform  a  similar  service  fcnr  the 
schools  and  business  houses  in  their  neighbm*- 
hoods,  and  furnish  pmnanent  collections  or  pos- 
sibly traveling  collections  of  a  character  siniOar 
to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  collections,  they  would 
give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  movement  f<H' 
continuing  the  education  of  grammar  school  grad* 
uates  in  business. 

Another  agency  which  we  have  found  effective 
is  the  club  or  society,  in  which  om*  young  people 
can  develop  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  self-govern — 
ment.  Among  our  employes  the  opportunity  for* 
work  in  this  direction  is  furnished  by  the  stor^ 
co-operative  association  and  its  various  clubs,  irm. 
these  organizations  every  one,  from  the  office  boy 
to  the  general  manager,  meets  his  fellow-members 
on  an  equal  footing. 

It  must  be  admitted  frankly  that  few  of  tl»^ 
younger  employes  are  prepared  to  make  very  go(X^ 
use  of  this  opportunity  for  self -government.  Hox^ 
could  be  done|if  the  schools  from  which  the  diildreii 
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came  had  trained  them  by  means  of  school  cities 
or  some  other  form  of  self-government.  Even 
without  this  preparation  they  in  time  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  obtain  results  that  siu*ely 
make  for  broader  social  service,  but  some  previous 
training  during  the  school  life  would  make  results 
come  sooner. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  social  improve- 
ment of  employes  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
honesty  ana  int^xity  of  the  business  men  and 
women  with  whom  they  are  associated.  We  state 
the  argument  in  favor  of  this  contention  in  a  rather 
utilitarian  way  to  our  employes.  We  say:  "If  you 
do  mean  things  or  tell  a  lie  to  a  customer,  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  treat  us 
in  the  same  way ;  and  when  we  have  lost  confidence 


in  yoiu*  honesty  and  truthfulness,  you  can  no  looget 
be  of  service  to  us." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  various  outside  agencies 
which  I  have  mentioned  and  the  various  forces 
acting  from  within  should  work  together  (or  tlie 
social  improvement  of  the  younger  employes.  We 
should  teach  them  to  care  for  their  health,  to  make 
every  effort  to  become  efficient  in  their  daily  tasks^ 
and  to  keep  before  them  constantly  a  high  ideal 
of  social  service.  We  should  help  them  to  realize 
that  -'When  work  is  for  the  common  wgeJ,  then 
work  is  worship,  work  is  prayer."  And  when  the 
time  comes  that  these  lessons  shall  have  been  really 
mastered,  then  the  social  improvement  of  grammar 
school  graduates  in  business  life  will  be  an  easier 
task  than  it  is  to-day. 


Self-Government  by  Students  in  School  and  College. 

By  Pres.  W.  0.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University. 

[Address  to  Social  Education  Congress.] 


The  subject  selected  for  this  evening,  upon  one 
phase  of  which  I  have  been  requested  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  grows  in  interest  as  society  begins  to 
recognize  the  school  as  an  ever-increasing  social 
force.  Just  as  modem  democracy  has  widened  its 
horizon  and  the  developmental  functions  of  tiie 
Grovemment  have  been  receiving  increasing  atten- 
tion, so  the  school  has  steadily  taken  on  importance. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  school  has  assumed  a 
very  kurge  place  in  the  development  of  youth  hitherto 
believed  to  belong  to  the  family  and  the  Church. 
We  may  debate  to  our  heart's  content  the  relative 
place  to  be  occupied  by  these  three  great  institu- 
tions, but  in  the  practical  development  of  society 
the  school  occupies  a  steadily  increasing  area.  The 
public  standards  of  education  and  the  tendency 
toward  compulsory  education  everywhere  in  the 
county,  together  with  the  growth  of  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  free  text-books  as  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school,  all  unite  to  make  the  school- 
room a  training  school  for  citizenship.  It  is  not 
without  reason,  therefore,  that  people  are  insisting 
that  the  school  shall  be  held  more  and  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  our  citizenship.  In  the 
1)re8ence  of  this  increasing  responsibility  the  prob- 
em  as  to  the  best  methoas  of  training  in  citizenship 
is  not  easy  of  solution.  Self-government  in  schools 
and  colleges  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  as  im- 
portant, because  it  looks  to  this  end. 

As  a  matter  of  history  we  recognize  that  there 
has  b^n  a  steady  development  in  the  care  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  schools.  Corporal  punishment  has 
practically  ceased  everywhere.  The  old  ideas  of 
government  in  the  public  school  and  the  college 
were  lai^gely  monarchal.  This  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  r^arded  as  stand- 
ing in  loco  parentis.  The  early  idea  of  the  parent 
was  that  he  was  a  person  whose  authority  should  not 
be  questioned  and  need  never  be  explained.  The 
parent  of  earlier  days  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  rightfulness  of  his  authority.  He  was 
disposed  rather  to  insist  that  it  be  recognized.  Ac- 
cordingly, teachers  revealed  the  spirit  of  the  age 
only  slightly  modified.  The  responsibility  for  the 
pupil  or  the  student  at  college  was  placed  upon  the 
t^Lcher  by  the  public,  and  more  or  less  willingly 
accepted  by  the  teacher.  The  private  school  always 
made  mention  of  this  nurture  and  care  as  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  soliciting  students.  Doubtless 
there  have  been  times  when  colleges  resorted  to 
student  government  because  they  knew  not  what 
dse  to  do.  Certain  evils  existed  which  neither 
president  nor  faculty  could  correct.    They  sought 


to  shift  the  responsibility  from  the  teacher  to  the 
student,  as  the  parent  oftentimes  had  shifted  it 
from  himself  to  the  teacher.  Recent  years  have 
witnessed  a  tendency  to  shift  the  r^onsibility  for 
student  disorders  to  the  State,  by  insisting  that  such 
matters  should  be  under  the  direct  supervisi<ni  and 
control  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  This 
effort  emphasizes  the  fact  that  students  are  citizens 
always  and  students  temporarily;  that  student 
life  does  not  in  any  way  release  from  the  obligations 
of  citizenship.  It  assumes  further  that  students 
in  colleges  are  of  suflSiciently  mature  age  to  be  treated 
as  citizens  rather  than  as  candidates  in  training  for 
citizenship.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  tendency 
toward  imitation,  public  high  schools  are  empha- 
sizing the  same  features  and  relying  upon  the  polke 
power  of  the  State  to  protect  the  institution  from 
disorderly  conduct.  In  the  lower  grades  relief  has 
been  sought  thru  the  reform  school  or  other  espe- 
cially arranged  centers  thru  which  delinquent  and 
defective  students  are  segr^ted. 

This  shifting  of  responsibility,  or,  as  some  would 
prefer  to  say,  this  new  conception  of  where  respon- 
sibility really  lies,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that 
all  children  and  students  should  be  brought  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  themselves,  should  be  en- 
couraged in  self-control,  and  be  directed  as  little  as 
possible.  In  other  words  there  is  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  push  responsibility  farther  down.  It  has 
long  been  the  cherished  theory  that  where  govern- 
ment is  least  needed,  man  is  most  free.  If  by  any 
means,  therefore,  we  can  initiate  the  principle  of 
self-government  early  in  life,  we  may  hope  to  reap 
larger  fruits  from  it  in  the  mature  years. 

It  may  avoid  confusion  in  our  minds  if  we  ke^ 
close  to  the  meaning  of  our  terms.  Government  is 
associated  with  some  degree  of  external  force.  The 
State  is  sovereign  only  when  it  can  enforce  its  de- 
crees. Government  is  effective  only  when  it  can 
do  the  thing  it  starts  out  to  do.  We  think  of  it  in 
this  country  as  having  three  different  functions — 
l^islative,  executive,  and  judicial.  In  the  l^isla- 
tive  function  the  State  expresses  its  will,  in  the 
judicial,  it  interprets  it,  and  in  the  executive  enforces 
it.  Weakness  at  any  one  of  these  three  points  is 
fatal  to  sovereignty.  The  sovereignty  of  democ- 
racy lies  in  the  people.  Any  form  of  government, 
therefore,  that  does  not  carry  with  itself  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is  a  shadow  in  fact,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  form.  The  highest  expression  of  sov- 
ereignty is  the  ballot.  The  age  at  which  the  citizen 
may  exercise  this  duty  may  be  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary.   Nevertheless,    it    expresses    the    common 
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agreement  that  citizenship  is  the  highest  honor  and 
the  distinct  badge  of  sovereignty  in  a  democracy. 
So  important  is  this  truth  that  no  organization 
among  m«i  may  ever  have  an  obligation  contra- 
dicting the  obligations  of  citizenship  without  being 
subject  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty  and  possibly  of 
treason.  All  organizations  of  men  must,  ther^ore, 
recognize  the  superior  authority  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  To  obey  that  law  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
citizen,  and  to  enforce  it  is  the  chirf  duty  of  the 
officer.  From  this  point  of  view  no  organization  of 
children  or  minors  can  assimie  the  place  of  the 
State;  nor  can  it  exercise  the  functions  of  sover- 
eignty. It  appeara  equally  clear  tJiat  no  organiza- 
tion of  children  may  assume  the  duties  or  obligations 
of  parenthood  or  of  the  Church.  The  limitations 
of  student  government  manifest  themselves  at  once. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  the  teacher,  the  school,  the 
Board  of  Iklucation,  have  not  vacated  authority, 
but  have,  as  a  concession,  granted  the  privilege  of 
government  and  control  under  approved  principles 
as  expressed  in  the  constitution  and  l^islation 
thereunder.  In  the  George  Junior  Republic,  for 
example,  there  is  a  final  authority  outside  df  these 
Junior  citizens,  so  that  there  is  always  present  the 
question  as  to  the  limit  of  power  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  Republic  could  coerce  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  all  such 
efforts,  praiseworthy  as  they  are,  and  beneficial  as 
many  cd  the  results  doubtless  are,  the  process  is 
really  one  of  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  brought  more  emphasis  to  the  pupil  or 
student  upon  the  importance  of  self-control,  co- 
operation with  others,  and  of  obedience  to  properly 
constituted  authority.  In  most,  if  not  all  such 
cases,  the  pupil  or  student  has  agreed  to  the  consti- 
tuted authority  and  promised  obedience.  Now 
these  lessons  and  these  experiences  are  most  fimda- 
mental  in  training  good  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  these  organizations  shall  have  the  attributes 
erf  sovereignty  in  order  to  train  men  and  women  to 
become  effective  units  in  a  sovereign  democracy. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  in  the  organization 
of  such  efforts  pupils  and  students  shomd  clearly 
recognize  the  limitations  of  the  experiment.  I 
should  say  that  such  experiments  are  related  to  the 
tiieoretical  instruction  m  citizenship  much  as  the 
laboratory  is  related  to  the  lecture,  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  such  a  Junicor 
Republic  or  in  a  public  school  was  related  to  actual 
citizenship  much  as  the  laboratory  is  related  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life. 

This  training  in  initiative  and  self-direction  and 
self-control  is  important  as  illustrating  the  natmal 
road  toward  leadership.  It  will  always  remain 
true  that  he  who  would  command  succes^uUy  must 
first  learn  obedience.  The  supremacy  of  law  is  the 
most  fundamental  principle  in  democracy.  There 
can  be  no  ideal  citizenship  until  the  law  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  people,  has  been  re-enacted  into  the 
consciousness  of  every  citizen  with  hearty  approval. 
The  element  of  force  used  by  the  officer  is  called 
forth  always  by  the  spirit  <rf  disobedience  in  those 
to  whom  the  law  is  merely  external.  When  a  pupil 
or  student  by  his  own  assent  writes  into  his  own 
consciousness  the  approval  of  the  law  of  the  school, 
and  has  re-enacted  it  as  the  rule  of  his  own  life,  he 
has  taken  the  most  important  step  in  his  training 
for  citizenship. 

I  presume  that  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  most 
important  element  in  this  experience  of  student 
government  is  the  development  of  the  initiative.  Of 
course  we  mean  initiative  toward  the  good,  since 
no  school  experience  is  ever  assumed  to  develop  or 
educate  the  child  away  from  the  ideally  good.  Just 
here  emerges  a  practical  question.  We  recognize 
that  not  every  pupil  or  student  develops  initiative 


power  with  equal  facility,  nor  do  they  all  incline 
toward  die  good  as  we  might  wish.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  is  here  clearly 
drawn.  The  maturity  of  the  teacher  together  with 
his  education  is  presumed  to  prepare  him  to  assist 
others  in  self-realization.  This  is  impossible  until 
the  teacher  has  developed  in  himself  the  power  of 
initiative.  Teaching,  therefore,  at  the  b^:inning 
should  aim  to  direct  the  pupil  and  lead  him  to  self- 
expression.  Here  we  see  the  application  of  that 
universal  law  to  which  Drummond  called  our  atten- 
tion in  another  connection  years  ago — that  all  help 
is  from  above.  By  some  means  the  teacher  must 
get  into  the  estate  of  the  student  and  together  they 
journey  the  upward  road.  This  touch  of  teacher 
and  pupil  is  the  moment  for  which  all  other  moments 
wait.  This  is  the  supreme  moment  in  teaching  in 
which  the  soul  is  bom  anew.  It  is  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  any  self-development  has  ever  been 
achieved  except  thru  association  with  others.  This 
association  should  be  carefully  selected,  as  often- 
times nothing  is  more  destructive  of  initiative  than 
association  with  the  unsympathetic  and  inconsider- 
ate. The  grading  of  our  schools,  even  the  grading 
of  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  accordance  with  capac- 
ity, previous  training,  and  present  achievement, 
recognizes  the  importance  of  this  principle.  The 
waste  of  time  so  often  complained  of  in  education  is 
frequently  due  to  an  association  that  fails  to  take 
tiie  individual  into  suflScient  consideration.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  time  is  wasted  as  that  a  teacher  is 
wanting  at  the  moment  of  opportunity.  For  this 
reason  there  is  always  danger  ahead  when  any  boy 
or  girl  is  left  to  the  control  or  direction  of  his  own 
associates.  The  inspiring  leadership  of  the  teacher 
is  always  needed  to  counteract  ail  possible  defi- 
ciencies of  immature  association.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  legislative  authority  of  pupils  and  stu- 
dents is  a  doubtful  good.  Whether  it  is  ever  wise 
to  subject  one  student  to  the  initiative  of  another 
may  be  seriously  doubted.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  all  student  government  the  teacher  or  the  au- 
thority represented  in  him  is  always  present.  The 
power  exercised  is  never  the  sovereignty  of  citizen- 
ship; it  is  a  delegated  concession.  L^islation  can 
never  be  approval  except  when  the  law  expresses 
the  truth.  If,  therefore,  student  l^islation  is  to 
express  the  truth  and  to  declare  the  standards  of 
life  among  students,  it  needs  the  supervising  intel- 
ligence of  those  who  are  in  authority.  The  ethical 
problem  involved  is  somewhat  perplexing.  Whether 
teachers  and  communities  may  encourage  the  youth 
(^  our  land  to  play  at  the  most  serious  business  that 
engages  in  citizenship,  may  be  doubted  by  many 
people  for  the  reason  that  such  experiences  are  apt 
to  lower  the  ideals  of  government  rather  than  to 
exalt  them. 

We  pass  to  the  third  general  consideration — 
whether  school  experience  Siould  be  so  related  to 
the  actual  transactions  of  life  that  one  may  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  the  extension  of  the  other,  or 
whether  the  school  should  give  itself  chiefly  to  the- 
oretical problems,  leaving  the  student  innocent  of 
the  dangerous  realities  of  subsequent  life.  This 
consideration  is  seen  at  once  to  be  an  ethical  ques- 
tion involving  the  general  purpose  of  school  experi- 
ence. As  a  practical  question  it  involves  the  wisdom 
of  different  methods.  The  earlier  custom  was  to 
regard  the  school  in  a  large  degree  separate  from  life. 
This  was  not  in  the  sense  that  good  principles  should 
not  be  taught,  but  rather  that  the  school  was  more 
or  less  a  place  of  seclusion  in  which  chief  attention 
was  given  to  discipline,  training,  and  culture.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  that  imder  such  conditions 
there  should  grow  up  the  separation  indicated  by 
the  expression  "the  town  and  the  gown."  When 
such  separation  and  seclusion  was  in  practice,  natu- 
rally enough  students  came  to  r^gsoxl  themsetves 
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as  under  a  different  law  from  the  citken.  The 
wUd  oats  theory  of  life  was  apt  to  have  its  full  fruit- 
age in  the  college  boy,  and  its  beginnings  in  the  coun- 
try school.  Children  and  youth  were  not  regarded 
as  under  precisely  the  same  law  as  their  elders.  Re- 
cent theory  has  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
are  never  out  of  the  State,  and  that  we  are  never 
free  from  the  obligations  of  citizenship  or  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  This  tendency  to  hold  all 
ages  to  the  responfiibility  for  conduct  has  influenced 
our  theories  of  school  management.  We  have  some- 
times taught  our  pupils  that  they  are  in  a  little  world 
of  their  own,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  a  business 
man  on  the  avenue  of  commerce.  Our  success  in 
this  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  At  ^1  events 
school  children  and  college  graduates  have  required 
some  time  to  adjust  to  the  new  conditions  and  so  un- 
certain has  the  public  mind  been  on  the  results 
reached  in  the  schools  that  there  is  always  a  nervous 
anxiety  about  the  moral  peril  associated  with  the 
transfer  from  school  to  practical  life.  The  aim  of 
the  school  in  general  is  to  reduce  this  peril  by  a  com- 
plete preparation  for  life.  Student  government  is 
an  effort  upon  one  phase  of  this  problem.  The  essen- 
tials of  citizenship  never  vary.  The  application  of 
these  principles  must  be  made  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  of  place  and  position.  The  more  con- 
cretely we  can  teach  these  truths,  the  better,  we  are 
told.  The  modem  methods  in  education  insist  upon 
these  principles.  In  the  college  the  laboratory  is 
the  chief  means.  Our  students  in  sociology  use  the 
unfortunate  and  unusual  classes  as  a  laboratory  of 
instruction;  our  students  in  technical  education 
use  the  great  power  plants;  and  just  now  the  stu- 
dents of  agriciilture  all  over  the  country  are  in  Chi- 
cago, where  to-morrow  they  will  engage  in  the  prize 
contest  in  stock  judging.  During  the  next  week  a 
great  International  stock  show  will  be  used  as  a  large 
laboratory  in  which  hundreds  of  students  of  agri- 
culture will  be  instructed  by  their  teachers  in  the 
best  breeds  of  live-stock  of  all  kinds.  This  is  done 
in  order  that  the  school-room  experience  of  the  stu- 
dent in  agriculture  shall  fit  in  with  his  subsequent 
experience  in  stock  raising  and  farming.  The  en- 
gineering student  visits  Niagara,  Buffalo,  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  order  that  he  may  correlate  his 
college  laboratory  with  his  practical  experience 
later  on.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  such  accurate  comparisons  in  all  lines  of 
study.  Nevertheless,  experimental  methods  are 
here,  and  teachers  are  trying  to  make  school  life  a 
part  of  one's  real  life.  This  is  not  to  undervalue 
the  theory,  but  rather  to  put  life  into  it  and  arouse 
a  keener  interest  in  the  student.  In  the  illustration 
I  have  used,  the  student  may  see  these  things.  He 
may  readily  appreciate  that  what  he  is  doing  in 
school  will  fit  him  for  the  larger  experience  of  the 
future.  Our  mistake  has  been,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  our  misfortune,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
show  the  average  boy  that  mastering  Greek  verb  or 
Latin  declension  was  as  really  preparing  for  later 
experiences  as  the  engineer's  laboratory  or  the  agri- 
cultural student's  stock-judging  room.  The  divis- 
ion between  the  older  and  newer  education  is  chiefly 
at  this  point.  The  teacher  and  the  school  have, 
failed  to  make  a  connection  between  the  abstract  of 
the  school-room  and  the  concrete  of  life.  This  fail- 
ure accounts  for  the  indifferent  and  uninterested 
method  of  the  pupil. 

Now,  the  problem  of  self-government,  so-called, 
in  the  school,  is  interesting  because  it  opens  up  the 
possibility  of  arousing  an  interest  in  civic  affairs 
earlier  in  life,  and  plants  deeply  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  small  pupil  the  most  fundamental  ideas  of 
patriotism.  This  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  the  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  school.  The  intellectual  awakening  that  comes 
to  the  boy  inspired  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  re- 


sponsibility is  always  worth  while.  There  is  no 
serious  danger  that  such  an  awakening  will  detract 
from  the  otJier  engagements  of  the  school-room. 
On  the  other  hand  I  believe  they  will  be  invested 
with  a  new  interest.  To^  arouse  the  spirit  of 
a  boy  or  young  man>  and  give  it  an  opportunity  to 
express  itself  in  a  Intimate  way,  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  benefit  in  collateral  work. 

Our  teachers  of  psychology  tell  us  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  any  person  under  the  influence  of  a 
stimulus  to  have  a  good  impulse  awakened  repeatedly 
without  opportunity  of  adequate  expression  by  the 
actual  doing  of  the  good  thing  suggested.  The  col- 
lection in  a  church  serves  an  ethical  as  well  as  a 
financial  end .  Every  good  impulse  awakened  should 
have  a  proper  and  adequate  expression.  This  sug- 
gests the  weakness  of  mere  abstract  teaching  of 
ethics,  patriotism,  or  citizenship.  If  a  hoy  is  to 
have  himself  stirred  to  a  high  state  of  emotion,  and 
give  no  expression  to  the  impulse,  the  emotion  will 
become  his  weakness  later  on  or,  what  is  just  as  un- 
fortunate, the  stimulus  will  fail  to  produce  any  result. 
The  governmental  organization  suggested  among 
students  does  furnish  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  impulses  toward  justice,  righteousness, 
obedience,  and  other  cardinal  virtues  in  citizenship. 
Moreover,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  in  the  every- 
day association  of  the  boy  with  his  playmates,  his 
family,  and  the  strangers  he  may  meet,  these  same 
impulses  will  find  simple  and  correct  expression. 
At  once,  therefore,  the  school  relates  itself  in  a  sym- 
pathetic way  with  the  practical  experiences  of  every- 
day living,  and  the  boy  discovers  that  he  is  in  the 
world  at  the  same  hour  that  he  is  in  the  school. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  in  reviewing  the  experi- 
ences in  these  school  experiments  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  danger 
of  underestimating  criminality  or  the  crime  of  law- 
breaking  in  view  of  the  light  penalties  that  must  be 
visited  by  pupils  and  students  upon  each  other.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  when  people  come  to  regard 
law-breaking  as  a  matter  of  little  importance.  There 
is  a  serious  state  of  moral  decay  when  the  conscience 
of  a  community  is  not  aroused  in  the  presence  of 
wrong  doing.  The  treatment  to  be  given  by  the 
State  or  by  the  school  to  disobedience,  law-breaking, 
or  violation  of  principle,  is  a  most  serious  matter. 
Manifestly  the  school  is  limited  in  this  r^ard.  To 
be  sure,  most  offenses  are  unimportant.  The  fact, 
however,  that  by  agreement  and  volimtary  associa- 
tion certain  groups  of  students  have  agreed  to  gov- 
ern themselves  by  elective  officers  operating  tmder 
written  agreements  embodying  constitution  and 
statutes,  is  apt  to,  give  them  the  impression  that 
they  may  interpret  not  only  the  law,  but  the  penalty 
for  the  offense.  At  this  point  it  is  most  important 
that  the  education  of  the  conscience  shall  see  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to  moral  blindness.  If  our 
youth,  either  in  school  or  college,  are  to  be  trained 
into  indifference,  or  are  to  fail  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  or  to  have  their  ethical  perception 
dulled,  then  the  experience  is  not  merely  unfortu- 
nate; it  is  disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  quickly  asserted  that  the  teacher  and  the  school 
will  correct  such  tendencies  as  have  been  referred 
to.  That,  of  course,  is  possible  from  the  stand- 
point of  theory.  Whether  it  will  be  done  will  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  spirit  of  the  school- 
room and  the  energy  of  the  teacher.  I  incline 
strongly  to  the  belief  that  the  teacher  will  prove  a 
valuable  corrective,  and  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  all  efforts  toward  such  government  in  school  or 
college  should  be  clearly  set  forth  as  a  privilege  and 
concession  for  educational  purposes. 

So  far  in  this  paper  the  discussion  has  been  of  such 
a  character  that  the  principles  announced  apply 
chiefly  to  the  school  rather,  than  the  coU^e.    I 
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deBire,  therefore,  to  make  a  distinction  in  our  minds 
between  what  is  appropriate  in  our  public  schools 
and  what  would  be  appropriate  in  our  colleges.  The 
public  schools  are  training  and  educating  large  num- 
bers who  never  pass  thru  even  the  high  school,  and 
a  very  small  percentage  ever  reach  the  college.  For 
this  reason,  certain  methods  are  applicable  and  jus- 
tifiable in  public  schools  that  do  not  fit  so  closely 
into  the  conditions  of  collie  life.  The  confinement 
(rf  the  public  schools  to  a  single  room  or  at  most  to  a 
building  for  the  entire  day,  offers  an  opportunity 
not  found  in  this  day  in  the  ordinary  college.  More- 
over, there  is  a  joint  guardianship  between  the 
parent  and  the  school  over  the  time,  the  occupation, 
and  the  habits  of  school  children.  When  removed 
from  one  jurisdiction  they  are  immediately  under 
the  other.  The  end  of  self-government  in  the  pub- 
lic school  is  to  secure  self-control,  obedience  to 
rightful  authority,  a  patriotic  view  of  government, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  government, 
so  as  to  illustrate  and  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
teachings  of  civics  as  set  forth  m  the  elementary 
schools.  Much  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  very  effective  in  reaching  these  re- 
sults. Even  when  college  students  come  from 
schools  where  these  methods  have  not  been  used  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  in  need  of  the  same 
methods. 

The  educational  features  of  such  institutions  as 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  the  John  Crerar  School 
of  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  have  much  in  common 
that  is  commendable.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  in 
certain  places  the  reformatory  idea  is  manifest,  as 
would  not  be  appropriate  in  the  public  schools,  since 
these  are  institutions  of  education  and  not  pro- 
feaaedly  schools  of  reform.  In  the  reform  efforts  it 
18  manifest  that  the  assuming  of  any  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility sobers  the  mind  61  the  boy,  just  as  the 
ownership  of  property  makes  die  mature  mind  more 
consa^ative.  I  mention  these  facts  simply  to 
make  clear  my  approval  ci  the  methods  and  prepare 
the  way  for  a  modification  of  them  in  college  gov- 
ernment. 

The  history  of  collie  discipline  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive chapter.  From  the  strictest  sort  of  paternal- 
ism and  autocracy  we  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
danocracy  as  represented  probably  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vii^ia.  The  dawn  of  conscious  power  in 
the  student  at  college  is  quite  different  from  any 
experience  of  the  boy  in  tne  public  school.  More- 
over, the  progress  of  the  country  in  education  has 
made  such  a  change  in  the  maturity  of  the  college 
student  that  new  tnethods  seemed  imperative. 

From  the  older  methods  the  college  world  turned 
to  the  method  of  self-government.  This  was  the 
other  extreme,  and  like  all  extremes  attracted  many 
people,  but  was  regarded  with  some  doubt  by  the 
conservative.  At  the  University  of  Illinois  about 
1869— then  the  Illinois  Industrial  University — an 
experiment  on  a  large  and  elaborate  scale  was  at- 
tempted. This  really  was  a  miniature  Republic 
with  officers  duly  elected  and  charged  with  duties 
to  which  the  students  had  assented  under  student 
legislation.  That  experiment  was  abandoned  after 
a  trial.  A  crisis  came  which  tested  authority,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  plan.  A  full  account  of 
this  mteresting  experiment  may  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  an  address  by  President  Selim  H.  Peabody*  (see 
National  Educational  Association  proceedings,  1889, 
page  539).  Another  notable  experiment  was  with 
President  Seeley,  at  Amherst.  Here  a  strong, 
forceful,  and  pleasing  personality  won  the  students 
to  him  and  his  methods.  For  a  time  student  gov- 
ernment flourished,  but  here,  as  so  often  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  the  death  of  the  ruler  left  a  dismembered 
Wvemment.  At  Amherst  there  has  been  no  suc- 
cessor to  President  Seeley  in  this  particular.    When 


we  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  student 
government  we  discover  that  it  grsmts  authority 
but  can  not  fix  and  locate  responsibility.  At  any 
moment  a  student  may  withdraw  from  ccileg^  and 
leave  nothing  behind  but  a  record  of  suspenskm  or 
dismissal.  Tliis  in  no  way  compensate  for  the 
lease  of  authority.  The  collie  can  not  run  away; 
it  must  remain  as  the  residuary  legatee  of  all  the 
mistakes  or  blunders  of  the  departed  auth(xity. 
Moreover,  the  force  of  law  lies  in  its  penalties.  A 
student  court  or  legislature  will  neither  decide  nor 
legislate  against  students  in  a  disinterested  way. 
Faculties  even  will  not  criticize  each  other.  They 
are  very  slow  to  discipline  their  fellow-membos. 
What,  then,  can  we  expect  of  students  whose  per- 
sonal attachments  are  often  closer  and  mote  biased. 
In  addition  to  these  considerations  t^e  State, 
thru  its  courts,  will  not  recognize  the  le^  standing 
of  a  body  of  students.  The  responsibility  for  int>p- 
erty,  for  the  use  of  funds,  and  for  the  general  wd^ 
fare  of  the  college  is  vested  in  trustees  and  facd- 
ties.  Student  authority  is,  therrfore,  at  best,  dde- 
gated  authority,  with  a  strong  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  constituted  authorities  have  any  rigbt 
to  delegate  to  students.    The  whole  situation  lacks 

?:enuineness.  The  student  is  a  temporary  resident 
or  a  specific  purpose,  which  is  not  government,  but 
instruction.  He  is  there  voluntarily,  with  no  dei- 
nite  or  assured  tenure  of  position.  It  seems  ir- 
rational, therefore,  that  he  should  take  into  his  hands 
the  temporary  administration  of  policies  and  inter- 
ests of  which  he  is  neither  the  creator,  the  supporter, 
nor  the  guardian,  but  wholly  the  beneficiary. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  student  or  a  body  of  stu- 
dents should  not  be  consulted ;  it  may  be  the  fajghest 
wisdom  to  advise  with  such  bodies.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  all  available  facts  be  known;  that  there  be 
a  clear  understanding  of  all  conditions  and  problraas; 
but  I  object  to  the  policy  of  fooling  or  trjrmg  to  fool 
a  student  by  leading  him  to  think  he  is  governing 
the  college,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cdl^  is 
governing  him  if  it  is  doing  its  duty  and  administer- 
ing its  trust.  The  method  reallv  sought  in  the  mod- 
em college  is  to  have  the  student  control  himsdf; 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  govern  other  students. 
There  is  a  distinction  here  that  is  important.  The 
college  officers  have  to  do  with  the  institution  as 
such,  and  the  modem  tendency  is  to  put  upon  each 
student  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  his  own 
conduct,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  student.  Tliis 
is,  in  fact,  the  very  change  sought  by  the  methods 
of  self-govemment  in  the  public  schools.  'Hie  same 
principles  are  here  involved,  but  they  are  adminis- 
tered in  harmony  with  the  new  environment  of  the 
college.  The  real  problem  in  college  discipline  has 
been  to  bring  the  student  to  see  that  it  was  not  his 
business  to  govem  the  faculty  or  the  institution, 
but  rather  to  govem  himself  and  assume  the  se- 
sponsibility  of  his  own  position  as  a  student. 

The  prevailing  method  may  be  described  as  ad- 
ministrative govemment.  This  is  the  method  stead- 
ily coming  into  use  in  all  our  coUq^es.  Under  this 
conception  there  are  some  things  to  be  assumed, 
among  them  (1)  that  the  collie  is  a  public  oppor- 
tunity, (2)  that  the  property  is  a  public  trust,  and 
(3)  that  the  faculty  is  an  organized  agency  fcnr  co- 
operation and  leadership,  and  the  student  a  responsi- 
ble party  whose  privileges  are  to  be  measured  by 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  make  profitable  use 
of  the  opportunities. 

These  conceptions  banish  at  once  from  the  minds 
of  all  the  old  notions  of  antagonism  between  stxident 
and  professor,  and  put  the  college  life  on  a  natural 
and  rational  basis.  The  faculty  is,  therefore,  natu- 
rally and  properly  the  legislative  body,  and  the 
f)resident  and  other  officers— such  as  deans  in  our 
arger  schools — are  the  administrative  oflScen.  The 
whole  govemment  becomiBs  one  ef  :ptis^^fim.    Ike 
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modem  college  steadily  approaches  the  spirit  of 
danocracy,  where  all  students  stand  on  a  level  of 
equal  rights,  with  no  favors.  As  soon  as  students 
come  to  understand  this  situation  the  sobering 
effect  of  responsibility  is  manifest.  There  can  be 
no  trifling  with  principle;  hence  the  offenses  against 
good  government  are  serious.  This  view  holds  out 
that  a  student  is  not  in  collie  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  faculty  or  the  public;  the  faculty  and  the 
institution  are  there  for  his  acconunodation  if  he 
will  use  them  properly.  Colleges  are  steadily  going 
out  of  the  nursing  business.  Students  must  go  else- 
where for  their  health  or  the  indulgence  of  their 
whims.  The  college  is  for  business,  and  a  very 
serious  and  important  business  at  that.  The  de- 
tails of  a  student's  life  are  important  to  the  college 
chiefly  because  they  help  or  hinder  the  great  cause 
for  which  the  college  stands.  I  believe  we  have 
often  weakened  the  cause  of  education  by  leaving 
the  in\pression  that  discipline  is  an  important  issue. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  only  an  incident.  If  the  student 
can  not  understand  tiiis,  he  should  be  given  to  see 
that  his  preparation  for  college  life  is  yet  incomplete 
and  that  he  ought  to  go  elsewhere  and  complete  his 
preparation.  I  believe  thoroly  in  a  large  and  liberal 
spirit  which  locates  responsibility,  and  in  a  system 
of  government  that  has  the  courage  and  finnness  to 
promptly  say  to  students  that  their  privileges  as 
students  cease  when  they  fail  to  be  good  citizens. 

The  best  test  of  a  student's  right  to  be  in  college 
is  his  satisfactory  performance  of  the  student's 
duty.  The  academic  requirements  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  firmly  and  evenly  rigidly.  Insist  upon 
it  that  education — the  requirements  of  the  curricu- 
lum— shall  be  promptly  and  r^fularly  met.  This 
attitude  neither  accepts  nor  makes  apologies.  The 
average  student  will  soon  see  the  force  of  this  law 
and  the  justice  of  it.  If  he  is  not  fit  for  such  a 
school  he  will  soon  drift  to  his  proper  circle;  but 
he  will  do  it  with  increasing  respect  for  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  was  not  worthy.  That  in  itself  is  a 
valuable  result  to  secure. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of 
collie  citizenship  should  be  defmed  by  a  few  fun- 
damental and  important  principles.  These  should 
be  public.  The  student  should  be  face  to  face  with 
the  law  of  the  college,  just  as  the  citizen  is  face  to 
face  with  the  law  of  his  land.  These  laws  are  made 
by  properly  constituted  authorities  and  adminis- 
t^^  by  properly  constituted  officers.  In  State 
institutions  the  force  and  power  of  the  State  is  be- 
hind college  administration.  This  fact  should  be 
clearly  and  persistently  set  forth.  In  a  State  insti- 
tution the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
necessity  of  eood  citizenship  should  be  as  clear  as 
the  day.  College  authorities  should  turn  over  to 
the  State  authorities  every  off^ider.  It  may  appear 
rigid  and  cold  in  the  first  instance  or  two,  but  there 
will  be  a  iong  interval  between  troubles.  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
the  law  of  the  State  should  be  enforced,  and  that  I 
should  regard  any  destruction  of  property  or  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  citizens  or  students  as 
proof  of  a  kind  of  citizenship  that  could  not  be  en- 
dured in  a  college.  I  believe  that  American  stu- 
dents respect  an  administration  that  respects  itself 
and  respects  the  law  of  the  land.  In  a  college,  as 
elsewhere,  the  cure  for  disorder  is  a  high  order  of 
citizenship.  Let  the  high  ideals  of  a  genuine  do- 
mocracy  mspire  the  colleges  and  we  shall  hear  less 
of  hazing,  of  dishonorable  college  traditions,  but 
more  of.  scholarship,  of  college  fellowship,  and  of 
social  service. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  therefore,  that  while 
there  is  a  difference  of  administration  between  the 
public  school  and  the  college,  there  is  a  growing 
unity  in  that  responsibility  for  personal  conduct  is 
being  located  upon  the  individual;  while  both  school 


and  college  are  looked  upon  as  organized  oppor- 
tunity in  which  teachers  and  officers,  by  their  in- 
spiring presence,  lead  others  toward  the  realization 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  democratic  citizenship.  In 
realizing  these  ideals  the  school  of  every  grade  is 
less  apart  from  the  world  than  ever  before,  and  there 
is  more  fellowship  between  all  interests  concerned 
than  ever  before.  The  school  recognizes  itself  as 
one  of  the  agencies  of  society,  while  society  recog- 
nizes itself  as  Intimate  fruit  of  these  agencies. 
The  larger  place  that  education  will  occupy,  and 
the  importance  of  results  reached  in  our  schools, 
alike  justify  our  attention  and  the  consideration 
of  such  a  congress  as  this. 


)Hote9  of  )Hew  Books 


We  are  indebted  to  Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser  for  col- 
lecting in  one  volume  descriptions  of  the  boys  and  prls  found 
among  the  characters  in  Geoi^e  Eliot^  ¥miting8.  The 
¥miter  says  that  among  the  novels  of  the  great  English 
writer  it  is  the  exception  to  find  one  which  does  not  contain 
a  pretty  picture  of  child  life,  and  always  the  children  are 
bnght,  active,  normal  children.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  have  been  so  worthy  of  being  gather^  together  in  a 
single  volume.  There  are  Tom  and  Maggie  TuUiver, — dear 
little  Mageie  TuUiver,  who  really  represents  Geoige  Eliot's 
own  childhood  as  spent  with  her  brother  three  years  older 
than  herself.  There  is  Totty  Poyser,  and  little  Effie,  who 
brought  so  much  light  into  the  life  of  Silas  Mamer.  Little 
Lizzie,  Jacob  Cohen,  Tina  Sarti  (the  little  black-eyed  mon- 
key) and  Job  Todge,  and  Hany  Transome  complete  the 
list.  No  better  method  could  be  found  for  introducing  boys 
and  eirls  to  the  great  English  novelist  than  by  means  of 
this  book,  while  of  itself  it  is  a  means  of  child  study  mo6t 
interesting  and  most  helpful  to  grown  up  folks.  Teachers 
especially  will  enjoy  every  word  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
FROM  George  Eliot.     (Duffield  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Bumham  has  been  ¥miting  fiction  for  a 
number  of  years.  Her  stories  are  idl  hesdthy  reading,  and 
they  are  very  popular  with  nrls  in  their  teens.  The  tone 
of  her  latest  volume.  The  Open  Shutters,  is  unusually 
excellent.  The  story  is  brieht,  humorous,  and  interesting, 
and  little  Sylvia  grows  as  tne  plot  develops,  from  a  wUful, 

?>oiled  child  into  a  sensible,  sunny,  lovable  young  woman, 
he  book  is  especially  to  be  recommended  as  a  holiday 
present  for  girls.  They  will  be  sure  to  read  the  story  again 
and  again.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  New  York.) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  St.  NichoUu, 
The  present  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  appearance  of 
Fairy  Stories  Ketold  from  St.  Nicholas.  From  time  to 
time  there  have  appeared  in  this  magazine  some  of  the  most 
delifi^htful  fairy  tales  of  recent  years.  They  represent  the 
work  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  this  line,  such  as  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  and  Tudor  Jenks.  As  many  of  these  stories  came  out 
long  before  the  present  generation  of  St.  Nicholas  r^ers, 
they  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  children  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  this  book  at  Christmas, — or  any  other  time. 
The  illustrations  are  capital  and  the  book  is  well  gotten  up  and 
attractive.     (The  Century  Co.,  New  York.) 

Keeping  Trtst,  bv  Annie  Fellows  Johnston,  is  a  simple 
tale  of  King  Arthurs  time.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sermonette 
showing  how  keeping  tryst  with  one's  better  self  is  sure  to 
bring  reward.  Ederyn  was  tempted  to  loiter  in  the  garden 
of  flowers,  and  later  to  while  away  the  hours  with  a  beautiful 
fair-haired  maid,  but  despite  temptation  he  heeded  the  call 
of  Merlin,  which  came  to  him  night  after  ni^ht,  uif^ing  him 
on  to  hard  labor  and  to  struggles  of  various  kinds,  in  his  hope 
that  he  mieht  see  the  King.  And  when,  after  years,  he  does 
at  last  find  tr  e  King,  the  jewels  he  has  won  are  recognised, 
and  he  receives  the  nighest  honors  at  the  King's  command. 
It  is  a  lovely  little  story,  one  that  once  read  will  be  picked 
up  again  and  again,  for  the  inspiration  it  gives  to  keep  tryst 
with  one's  own  self.     (L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Dudley  A.  Saigent,  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium 
of  Harvard  University,  has  lon^  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  physical  education.  In  his  new 
book  on  Physical  Education,  he  i^ives  in  a  condensed  form 
the  results  of  his  experience  during  the  past  twenty-flve 
years  as  a  specialist  in  his  subject.  After  a  cursory  review 
of  the  different  phases  thru  which  physical  training  has 
passed — its  periods  of  popularity  ana  its  periods  of  utter 
n^lect — Dr.  Saigent  treats  of  such  subjects  as  the  "Physi- 
cal State  of  the  American  Peojple,"  "Aims,  Means,  and  Meth- 
ods of  Phvsical  Training,"  "Regulation  and  Management  of 
College  Athletics,"  "Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools." 
"Military  Drills  in  Public  Schools,"  "Physical  Culture  m 
Elementary  Schools."  .  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

The  WA7  to  r«ffaiii  Tonr  health  after  siokneM  ia  to  take  Hoodie  SaraapariU*'- 
it  tonea  the  whole  ayatem. 
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The  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England  and  Wales. 


By  Herbert  Miller,  R.  T.  Crane  High  School. 

[In  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  Bulletin.] 


Organization  for  the  establishment  and  defense 
of  individual  and  collective  rights  is  a  question  that 
most  profoundly  affects  the  welfare  of  the  teachers 
of  the  United  States  just  as  it  affects  the  welfare  of 
all  classes  of  workers.  Tho  teachers  are  gen- 
erally held  in  high  estimation  and  their  work  is 
theoretically  appreciated  by  the  public,  yet  they  are 
often,  thru  the  lack  of  organization,  at  the 
mercy  of  crafty  and  designing  men  who  tyrannize 
over  them,  drfraud  them  of  the  just  fruit  of  their 
labor,  and  make  life  a  burden  with  the  ever  constant 
threat  rf  dismissal  if  the  displeasure  of  these  unjust 
authorities  is  incurred. 

A  visit  made  last  summer  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Union  of  teachers  of  England  and 
Wales  revealed  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  bene- 
fits of  organization  that  may  interest  the  readers  of 
tiie  Bulletin.  The  Union  occupies  with  its  activi- 
ties Bolton  House,  Russell  Sauare,  London,  a  large 
four-story  building.  Established  in  1870  the  Union 
now  numbers  54,007  members,  almost  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  including  five-sevenths 
of  the  total  number  of  certificated  teachers  in  the 
two  countries.  ''It  admits  members  from  every 
type  of  college  and  public  school;  it  deals  with  every 
phase  <rf  the  teacher's  professional  life  and  duty, 
with  every  aspect  and  form  of  public  education, 
with  primary  and  higher  education  alike.  It  enters 
into  recognized  relations  with  every  educational 
authority  and  society,  national  or  local,  statutory  or 
voluntary,  great  or  small.  Its  activities  cover  the 
whole  field." 

To  an  annual  convention  2,000  representatives 
are  sent  from  the  local  associations.  The  body  is 
administered  by  its  Executive  Council,  Benevolent 
and  Orphan  Fimd  Council,  Provident  Society  (Pen- 
sion) Council,  Examination  Board,  and  standing 
committees  on  (1)  Education,  (2)  Finance,  Press, 
and  General  Purposes,  (3)  L^al  Assistance,  (4)  Par- 
liamentary Action,  (5)  Tenure  of  OflSce,  and  (6) 
Union  Organization.  The  work  of  the  Central 
office  at  Bolton  House  is  conducted  by  a  -secretary, 
four  assistant  secretaries,  a  law  official,  and  a  large 
staff  of  clerks.  In  the  law  courts  the  Union  is  ably 
served  by  three  standing  counsel,  a  general  solicitor, 
and  some  300  local  solicitors.  The  Schoolmaster  is 
the  Union's  organ. 

The  influence  of  the  Union  is  great  and  wide- 
spread. It  is  represented  in  Parliament  by  three  of 
its  members,  among  them  Dr.  Macnamara,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  Mr.  Yoxhall, 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Union. 
It  is  the  approved  means  of  communication  between 
the  profession  and  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
local  boards,  Parliament,  and  the  press. 

The  Union  has  benefited  education  in  many  ways; 
among  them,  by  securing  the  appointment  of  Royal 
commissions  to  consider  questions  of  education; 
extending  and  liberalizing  school  courses;  abolishing 
unnatural  classification  of  pupils  by  mere  age  and 
establishing  flexible  and  natural  classifications  by 
attainments  and  capacities;  reducing  over-pressure 
on  young  pupils;  establishing  healthier  and  more 
reasonable  conditions  of  study;  improving  school 
attendance;  extending  the  school  life  of  children; 
abolishing  annual  examinations;  improving  methods 
of  inspection  and  examination;  establishing  a  better 
grading  system;  extending  certificates  for  training 
teachers;  altering  mistaken  rules  of  school  boards; 
securing  the  election  or  appointment  of  experts  in 
teaching  on  local  educational  boards. 


The  Union  has  aided  and  safeguarded  the  welfare 
and  rights  of  teachers  by  securing  pensions  for  the 
older  teachers  and  enlarging  the  amount  and  scope 
of  the  fund  for  that  purpose;  by  appeals  against 
unjustifiable  dismissal;  freedom  from  performing 
compulsory  extraneous  tasks;  abolishing  excessive 
and  unnecessary  statistical  returns;  securing  right 
of  appeal  against  unfavorable  reports  by  inspectors 
and  against  the  suspension  or  withdrawal  of  certifi- 
cates; regulating  and  partially  reforming  the  in- 
spectorate; increasing  salaries  by  public  representa- 
tion. 

An  incident  will  show  how  great  is  the  pQwer  of 
the  Union  in  defense  of  the  wronged  teacher.  In  a 
certain  town  the  local  board  had  conmiitted  an  act 
of  great  injustice  towards  a  teacher.  'Hie  matter 
was  reported  to  the  Union  which  urged  redress. 
This  the  local  board  refused.  Thereupon  it  was 
informed  by  the  Union  that  every  teacher  would  at 
once  be  withdrawn  from  the  town  and  no  more  be 
permitted  to  come  imless  redress  was  immediately 
granted.    It  was  granted. 

The  Union  gives  its  members  the  best  advice  pro- 
curable on  professional  affairs;  if  they  fall  into  dif- 
ficulties with  boards  of  education,  it  defends  them; 
if  unjustly  dismifeed  it  exposes  the  matter  and 
often  secures  reinstatement;  if  the  teacher  falls  ill, 
it  helps  him  pecuniarily;  should  he  die,  leaving  a 
widow  and  orphans  it  gives  aid  by  home  allowances 
or  residence  in  its  orplum  homes.  Should  the  teacher 
become  infirm,  the  Union  may  provide  an  annuity; 
should  he  fall  into  temporary  pecuniary  stress,  it 
may  aid  him  with  gratuities  on  easy  loans.  The 
Union's  Provident  Society  enables  tie  teacher  to 
prepare  for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death  expenses, 
and  affords  opportunities  for  life  insurance,  annuities, 
and  investments  at  extremely  low  rates.  All  that  it 
does  for  its  members  who  are  men  it  does  for  women 
also. 

By  its  last  annual  statement  the  total  fimds  of 
the  Union  for  various  purposes  amounted  to  $1,347,- 
680.  The  Provident  Department  owned  $817,420, 
the  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund  $444,855,  and  the 
fund  for  general  Legal  and  Parliamentaiy  and  for 
sustentation  of  members  amounted  to  $84,405.  The 
annual  income  for  general  Union  purposes  is  $105,- 
000,  for  the  Provident  Society  $153,500,  and  for 
Benevolent  purposes  $100,000.  The  Union  has 
expended  $891,010  for  benevolent  purposes. 

The  fee  for  membership  is  $1.75,  wnich  is  paid 
thru  a  local  branch,  t<^ether  with  a  small  local 
subscription.  This  gives  membership  for  g^ieral 
union  purposes.  Fees  giving  memtership  to  tiie 
Provident  Society  and  Benevol^it  and  Orphans' 
Society  are  additional  but  are  also  small,  llie  aver- 
age pension  is  about  $200. 

A  careful  study  of  the  above  statements  which 
are  taken  from  official  documents  will  show  the 
scope  and  thoroness  of  the  Union's  activities  and 
the  care  with  which  it  safeguards  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  teacher.  Organization  among  the 
half  million  of  teachers  of  tiie  United  States  has 
scarcely  begun  and  they  may  well  study  this  strong 
and  well  conducted  Union  as  a  model. 


Some  people  seem  to  have  a  special  faculty  fo 
discovering  good   traits   in   others.    This  faeulta^ 
is  not  necessarily  inborn.    It  can  be  acquired  an</ 
is  acquired  by  unceasing  practice. 
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The  Educational  OutlooK. 


New  York  Lducationil  Work. 

In  addressing  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Seth  Low  spoke  of 
Mew  York's  educational  work  in  its 
national  aspect. 

••In  the  city  of  New  York/'  he  said, 
"we  know  what  it  is  to  be  called  upon 
to  provide  education  for  a  vast  army  of 
chiidren.many  ot  whom  cannot  even  speak 
the  £ngiish  language.  In  the  last  four 
years  I  suppose  the  city  has  appropriated 
not  far  from  $40,000,000  for  new  school 
buildings  alone,  to  provide  for  this  army 
of  chikiren.  But  New  York  is  the  point 
at  which  the  wealth  of  ^  the  nation  is 
largely  centered,  and  it 'is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  nation  itself  is 
working  thru  New  York  City  to  Ameri- 
canize and  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
immigrant.  What  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  doing  locally,  thru  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  ought  to  do  every- 
where, when  the  need  is  great." 

What  sounds  very  much  like  a  record 
in  emptying  a  threenitory  school  building 
by  fire  drill  comes  from  Portland  Ore. 
Prin.  T.  T.  Davis,  of  the  high  school, 
reports  that  the  time  taken  to  execute 
the  drill  has  been  decreased  from  over 
three  minutes  to  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  Elliott  Street  School,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  recently  presented  with  a 
flag  by  the  Colonel  Buck  Council,  Junior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics.  In  ac- 
cepting the  flag  on  behalf  of  the  school, 
Commissioner  George  H.  Simonds 
sketched  briefly  the  part  played  by  the 
flag  in  our  country's  history.  Other 
appropriate  exercises  were  offered  by 
the  pupils,  concluding  with  the  singing 
of  "America." 

The  annual  report  of  the  federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  contains  some  remarkable  sta- 
tistics. ^The  total  ^enrollment  in  the 
common  schoob  of  the  country  for  the 
year  1904-5,  was  16,469,067;  that  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  10,000,000  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  11,467,526,  or  69.63  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  reported  value  of 
property  owned  by  universities,  colleges, 
and  technological  schools  is  $314,840,412; 
an  increase  in  the  year  of  neaiiy  $50,- 
000,000. 

Another  part  of  the  report  describes 
the  educational  use  to  which  reindeer  are 
being  put  in  Alaska.  By  their  use  the 
erection  and  oiganization  of  a  chain  of 
twelve  schools,  stretching  from  St. 
Michael  to  Point  Barrow,  the  most 
northwestern  cape  of  the  continent,  has 
been  made  possible. 

Maryland  Superintendents. 

The  Association  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  County  Superintendents  of 
Maryland,  in  their  annual  meeting  at 
the  State  Normal  School  in  Baltimore, 
elected  the  following  ofllcers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President,  A.  C.  Willison;  first  vice- 
president,  Charles  H.  Stanley;  second 
vice-president,  George  O.  Gary;  secre- 
tary, William  B.  Beckwith;  treasurer, 
Charles  P.  Wright;  executive  committee 
—Harry  R.  WMia,  W.  B.  Copper,  and 
H.  C.  Bounds. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Ephraim  L. 
Boblitz,  M.  B.  Nichols,  the  first  vice- 
president,  took  chaige.  In  speaking  of 
the  distribution  of  State  school  funds, 
Mr.  Nichols  said: 

"I  trust  that  some  of  our  members 
have  looked  into  the  matter  and  will  ask 
the  comptroller  to  explain  why  the  va- 
rious counties  thruout  the  State  are  not 
receiving  larger  appropriations,  as  they 
were  asmired  they  would  do  during  the 
last  legislature." 


Two  topics  which  were  specially  con- 
sidered by  the  Association  wei-e  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  salary  limit.  In 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
former,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Noble,  of  Denton, 
read  a  paper  entitled  ••What  I'lan  oi 
Kural  Scnooi  Consolidation  is  l^racucal?" 
Tne  discussion  of  the  latter  was  opened 
by  Mr.  H.  K.  Wallis'  paper,  '•^^houid  the 
General  Assembly  Fix  a  Minimum  2:>alary 
tor  l^'irst  Class  Elementary  Teachers?  ' 
m  wHicH  tne  speaker  aigued  tor  a  mini- 
mum limit  of  $450  to  oe  fixed  by  the 
legislature. 

Other  speakers  who  addressed  the 
meeting  were:  Mr.  Harry  J.  Hopkins,  of 
Annapolis;  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Cobientz,  of 
l^'rederick,  and  Mr.  H.  Crawford  Bounds, 
of  Salisbury.  After  the  adjournment 
the  members  of  the  Association  inspected 
the  State  Normal  School. 

Pittsburg  Teachers  Busy. 

The  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Education  ot  Pittsburg  lias  led  the 
Pittsburg  Teachers'  Association  to  ap- 
prove a  salary  schedule  tor  presentation 
to  the  salary  committee,  with  the 
accompanying  resolutions: 

•'Teachers  of  first  seven  grades — First 
year,  $450;  second  year,  $500;  third 
year,  $550;  fourth  year,  $bOO;  mtn 
year,  $650;  sixth  year,  $700;  seventh 
year,  $750;  eighth  year,  $800;  mnth 
year,  $900;   above  nine  years,  $1,000. 

•'High  school  class— First  year,  $1,000; 
second  year,  $1,050;  third  year,  $1,100; 
fourth  year,  $1,150;  above  tour  years, 
$1,200. 

••The  Pittsburg  Teachers'  Association 
respectfully  requests  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  appended  schedule, 
which  provides  for  a  change  in  the  max- 
imum salary  paid  the  gride  teachers. 

•'This  request  is  basea  upon  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

*'As  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  faithful 
teachers. 

••The  increased  cost  of  living.  Many 
corporations  have  recognized  this  fact  by 
voluntarily  advancing  the  wages  of  their 
employes.  Surely  public  school  teach- 
ers are  entitled  to  the  same  fair  treatment 
accorded  even  to  unskilled  labor. 

•The  justice  of  our  request  appeals  to 
the  people  and  commands  their  support. 
The  public  press,  both  secular  and  re- 
ligious, has  advocated  an  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade,  women's  clubs, 
the  United  American  Mechanics,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  various 
educational  bodies  have  indorsed  our 
request  by  resolution.  Many  thousands 
of  citizens,  parents,  and  taxpayers  have 
likewise  petitioned  for  similar  action. 

"It  has  been  charged  that  the  agitation 
of  the  past  year  has  been  detrimental  to 
the  schoob.  We  disclaim  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  agitation,  but  mamtain 
that  our  request  is  a  just  and  reasonable 
one.  based  upon  necessity.*' 

The  Pittsburg  teachers  are  opposed  to 
the  secrecy  observed  in  the  examinations 
for  teachers.  They  are  making  a  strong 
fight  against  the  present  method. 

A  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Associa- 
tion shows  that  the  increase  in  minimum 
salaries  in  Pittsburg  since  1869  has  been 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  maximum  salaries 
has  not  been  over  eight  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  living  has,  however,  increased 
much  more  rapidly. 

In  regard  to  the  general  educational 
situation  in  Pennsylvania,  the  words  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  M'Caskey,  mayor  of  Lancaster — 
whose  forty  years  assecretarv  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  lend  weight  to 
the  statement — throw  a  vivid  light  upon 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of 


politics  in  school  affairs.     Di^«  McCaskey 
says: 

'•Somebody  is  to  be  rewarded  for  ser- 
vices to  his  party,  perhaps  of  very 
doubtful  character.  Put  him  into  the 
School  Board.  It  gives  local  prominence 
and  costs  the  managers  nothing.  The 
loss  is  to  the  district,  and  often  a  most 
serious  loss.  Or  some  strong  man  in  the 
district,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  school 
director,  wishes  to  control  the  action  of 
the  School  Board  in  financial  or  other 
directions.  He  has  men  put  into  the 
Board  who  will  vote  as  he  directs  on  any 
question  that  may  arise  in  which  he  is 
interested.  Or  an  unscrupulous  man  of 
some  personal  and  political  influence 
in  the  community  sees  a  chance  for 
gathering  in  the  shekeb  by  selling 
positions,  or  privileges,  or  favors,  siio 
rosa.  He  takes  the  risk  and  often  gsts 
away  with  his  plunder.  Now  and  th«i 
the  cry  •Stop  thief  1'  is  raised  and  he 
lands  in  jail.  It  is  a  sorry  business  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  school  system." 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  few  years  ago  certala 
directors  in  Philadelptiia  were  convicted 
for  levying  tribute  on  teachers  for  whom 
they  had  secured  positions,  while  more 
recently  the  school  directors  of  the 
Borough  of  Shenandoah  were  each 
sentenced  to  serve  one  year  in  jail  for 
conspiracy  and  bribery  in  bartering  away 
positions  as  teachers  for  which  they  re- 
ceived from  $100  to  $300  each  in  some 
half  dozen  specific  cases  which  were 
brought  before  the  court. 

The  Pittsbuig  teachers  are  calling  to 
mind,  also,  the  advice  given  them  some 
two  years  ago  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  New 
York,  that  purification  of  the  school 
system  and  a  general  advance  in  salariee 
could  only  be  secured  when  school  mat- 
ters had  been  permanently  divorced 
from  politics.     Dr.  Maxwell  said: 

••Just  as  soon — now  mark  this  his- 
torical fact — ^just  as  soon  as  the  political 
incubus  was  removed  from  the  New  York 
public  schoob;  as  soon  as  the  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  were  placed  in  ttte 
hands  of  professional  experts  to  be 
determined  by  competitive  examination 
— then,  and  then  only,  was  the  attempt 
successful  to  raise  and  equalize  tne 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  That  is  the  one 
historical  fact  that  I  want  you  to  bear 
in  mind  thruout  the  whole  discussion. 
that  it  was  only  when  the  political 
incubus  was  removed  from  the  New 
York  schools  that  the  people  supported 
the  movement  for  the  raising  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

•  •  So  it  will  be  with  Pittsburg.  Remove 
the  power  from  ^our  district  School 
Boards,  make  appointments  and  promo- 
tions depend  solely  upon  merit,  and 
adequate  remuneration  will  follow  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day.  If  it  were 
not  so,  friends,  I  should  lose  faith  in  the 
honesty  and  generosity  of  the  American 
people." 

Recent  Deaths. 

Col.    John    Mercer    Brooke,    emeritus 

Srofessor  of  physics  in  the  Viiginia 
[ilitary  Institute,  died  on  December 
14,  at  Lexington,  Va.  Colonel  Brooke 
was  bom  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  eighty  years 
ago.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
the  United  States  naval  service.  He  is 
probably  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
deep-sea  sounding  apparatus  which  won 
him  recognition  in  America  and  Europe. 
Dr.  William  James  Herdman  died 
recently  at  a  private  hospital  in  Balti- 
more, after  having  undergone  an  opera- 
tion a  few  days  before.  Dr.  Herdman 
was  professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  and 
Electro-Therapeutics  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  was  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year  at  uie  time  of  his  death. 
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Trincipals'  Salary  Resolutions. 

The  Principals'  Association  of  New 
YoriE  City  has  taken  definite  action  in 
the  campaign  for  higher  salaries.  The 
following  resolutions,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Association,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Education  at  its 
meeting  on  December  12: 

"Whereas,  Of  all  members  of  the 
supervising  and  teaching  staff,  men 
principals  have  received  the  lowest 
percentage  of  salary  increases  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years;   and 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  living,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Qit^  of  New  York,  has 
increased  very  laigefy  during  that  period, 
and  more  especially  ih'the  last  five  years; 
and 

**  Whereas,  The  Board  of  Education 
has  established  certain  orders  of  schoob 
— ^to  wit:  schools  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  orders;    and 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Education  has 
not  established  grades  of  principals' 
salaries  corresponding  to  those  several 
orders  of  schools; 

**  Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  we, 
the  Principals'  Association  of  New  York 
City,  respectfully  petition  the  Board  of 
Education  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
men  principals,  establishing  grades  of 
salaries  for  the.  several  orders  of  schoob 
which  shall  fix  a  higher  salary  for  prin- 
cipab  of  schoob  of  the  first  order  (those 
havinff  forty-eight  or  more  classes),  than 
that  nxed  for  principab  of  schoob  of 
the  second  order  (from  twenty-eight  to 
forty-seven  classes),  and  a  higher  salary 
for  principab  of  schoob  of  the  second 
order  than  that  fixed  for  the  principab 
of  schoob  of  the  third  order  (from  twelve 
to  twenty-flf^ven  clfsses)." 

Consolidation  Opposed. 

Grace  B.  Beach,  president  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  Associate  Alumnae,  has 
written  to  one  of  the  New  York  papers 
commenting  upon  and  expbining  the 
resolution  lulopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, opposing  consolidation  with  the 
City  CoUege.  The  resolutions  were 
printed  in  The  School  Journal  for 
December  8. 

After  stating  the  resolution  adopted, 
Miss  Beach  continues: 

"It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support 
of  thb  resolution  to  be  here,  stated. 

"In  reference  to  Item  I,  we  would  say 
that  the  use  of  the  word  autonomy  was 
not  intended  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
placing  the  Normal  College  under  the 
same  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  altho  that 
Boajtl  might,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  to  be  reconstructed. 

"Surely  no  friend  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  can  doubt  the  advisa- 
bility of  retaining  the  separate  office  of 
President  of  the  Normal  College.  The 
institution  which  educates  a  brge  pro- 
portion of  the  women  teachers  of  the 
city  needs  the  undivided  care  of  its  own 
president,  and  that  president  should  be 
one  of  the  ablest  in  the  bnd. 

"In  reference  to  the  third  objectionable 
feature,  we  would  point  out  the  fact  that 
many  colleges  maintain,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  their  preparatory  schoob. 
Thb  is  especially  true  in  tne  West. 
Why  should  our  position,  then,  in  thb 
regard  be  thought  anomalous?  Our 
preparatory  department  b  needed  as  a 

W  R.  Whitehead,  M.D.  of  Denver, 
Col ,  telb  us  that  he  usea  antikamnia 
tablets,  for  years,  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  in  cases  of  neural^c 
headache,  associated  or  not  with  dis- 
ordered menstniatioa  He  prescribes  two 
tablets  every  two  or  threehoursforadults. 
— ^The  Chicago  M$dieal  Clmie. 


feeder  for  the  college,  since  the  city  high 
schools  have  not  as  yet  furnished  us  tne 
requbite  number  of  pupib  for  carrying 
on  our  college  department.  The  break 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  work  in 
our  city  high  schoob  swings  many  into 
commercial  pursuits  who  in  our  own 
preparatory  department  are  carried  by 
their  own  intellectual  momentum  into 
college. 

"It  b  a  matter  of  pride,  in  thb  demo- 
cratic city  of  ours,  that  the  free  colleges 
draw  from  all  phases  of  the  city's  life. 
We  at  the  Normal  College  have  in  conse- 
quence many  problems  to  deal  with 
which  are  entirely  absent  from  institu- 
tions such  as  Barnard  College.  Why 
multiply  and  complicate  these  problems 
by  adopting  anytning  in  the  remotest 
decree  resemblmg  co^ucation? 

^'Thb  last  point  as  to  our  degree  b  one 
upon  which  there  b  much  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  Normal  College 
stands  for  the  principle  that  a  mind 
trained  by  the  severe  studies  of  a  college 
course  b  far  better  able  to  handle  the 
problems  of  pedagogy  than  one  with  a 
pedagogical  training  based  upon  merely 
a  high  school  education.  We  believe 
that  if  the  sum  total  of  a  teacher's  value 
to  the  city  were  estimated  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  eollege-trained 
teacher,  tho  the  other  in  the  first  few 
weeks,  or  even  months,  may  fit  into  the 
school-room  work  with  more  ease.  The 
versatility  and  grasp  of  mind  which 
come  from  the  higher  training  will  tell 
in  the  long  run." 

Hearing  on  Absence  Role. 

The  hearing  held  by  the  Committee  on 
By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City,  on  the  rules  governing 
the  excuse,  with  pav,  of  teachers' 
absences,  led  to  no  definite  plan  for 
revbion. 

The  representatives  of  the  Committee 
stated  that  the  one  year's  trial,  to  which 
they  wbhed  to  submit  the  present 
system  of  granting  excuses,  woiild  not 
be  over  until  March  1.  At  that  time 
they  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  the 
amount  of  money  furnished  in  thb 
manner  was  greater  than  need  be  to  keep 
up  the  retirement  fund;  and  to  con- 
sider any  suggestions  which  might  be 
submitted  for  revbion  or  entire  change 
of  the  present  rules. 

City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  Presi- 
dent Lyman  A.  Best,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers  Association,  and  President 
Gross,  of  the  New  York  City  Teachers' 
Association  defended  ably  the  contention 
of  the  teachers  that  the  present  method 
was  working  great  hardship  on  them. 
At  Superintendent  Maxwell's  suggestion 
the  Committee  on  By-Laws  invited  the 
presidents  of  the  several  borough  asso- 
ciations to  appoint  representatives  to 
form  a  conference  committee  which 
might  formubte  the  desired  changes  in 
the  rules,  and  submit  these  for  their 
consideration. 

Educational  Council. 

The  meetings  of  the  New  York  Edu- 
cational Council  have  won  a  well-deserved 
reputation    for    their    interesting    and 

Profitable  discussions.  The  meeting 
eld  in  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion December  15,  was  no  exception. 
The  topic  for  consideration  was  "Meth- 
ods of  Inspiring  in  Pupib  the  Reading 
of  Good  Literature."  The  speakers  who 
addressed  the  Council  were  Prin.  C.  E. 
Morse,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Prof.  R.  S. 
Keyser,  Jamaica,  and  Supt.  S.  R.  Shear, 
of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Keyser  laid  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  interesting  pupils  in  the  right 
kind  of  reading  by  indirect  methods, 
talking  with  them  casually,  outside  of 
class,  of  books  which  have  interested  you, 


and  if  the  boy  or  girl  becomes  interested 
affering  to  lend  tnem  copies,  merely  as 
a  personal  matter.  "It  is  not  our  mis- 
sion," said  Mr.  Keyser,  "to  preach  the 
duty  of  reading  good  books  to  our  pupib; 
we  must  show  them  the  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  such  reading." 

Mr.  Shear  confirmed  Mr.  Kerr's 
remarks  upon  the  value  of  the  indirect 
method  of  inculcating  an  appreciation 
of  good  books,  and  told  of  instances  in 
hb  own  experience  where  he  had  found 
that  some  book  which  he  had  recom- 
mended to  one  boy  was  being  passed 
about  from  one  to  another — a  contagion 
of  sympathy  or  interest,  as  he  called  it 

The  general  discussion  which  followed 
was  pertinent  and  full  of  suggestion. 
A  method  described  by  one  of  the 
members,  which  he  said  was  of  great 
value,  was  to  interest  a  class,  say  in 
hbtory  or  geography,  by  taking  a  few 
minutes  from  the  recitation  to  read 
extracts  from  books  which  deal  with 
the  same  subject  in  a  less  formal  manner 
than  the  text-books,  and  thus  not  only 
broaden  their  general  view  of  the  subject 
but  at  the  same  time  show  the  real 
pleasures  offered  by  reading. 

Vacation  Schools  License. 

Next  month  the  Board  of  Examiners 
will  conduct  examinations  for  licenses 
to  teach  in  vacation  schoob  and  play- 
grounds next  summer,  and  in  the  evening 
recreation  centers  for  the  winter  of  1907-8. 

The  salaries  of  the  different  positions 
are:  Vacation  schools — principals,  $4.50 
per  day;  teachers  and  kindergartners, 
$3.  Vacation  pbygrounds  and  evening 
recreation  centers — principals,  $4  per 
day  or  night;  teachers,  $2.50.  Assistant 
teachers — ^playjgnrounds,  $1.75;  centers, 
$1.50.  Librarians — playgrounds,  $1.50, 
and  centers,  $2.50. 

No  person  teaching  in  both  the  public 
day  and  evening  schoob  will  be  permitted 
to  teach  in  the  vacation  schoob  or  play- 
grounds, and  those  having  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  regular  day  schoob  may 
file  applications  without  taking  further 
examinations.    The  schedule  follows: 

Monday,  January  21,  2:30  P.  M.— 
Vacation  Playgrounds — Teacher  and  a»- 
sbtant  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  athletic 
games.  Evening  Recreation  Centers — 
Teacher  and  assbtant  of  gymnastics. 

Tuesday.  January  22,  2  F.  M. — Vaca- 
tion Schools — ^Principal.  Vacation  Play- 
grounds— Principal  of  physical  training; 
librarian.  Evening  Recreation  Centers — 
Principal;    librarian. 

Wednesday.  January  23,  2:30  P.  M.— 
Vacation  Scnoob — 'Teacher  of  bench 
work,  whittling,  and  fret  sawing;  bas- 
ketry, chair  caning,  cooking,  nursing, 
Venetian  ironwork. 

Thursday,  January  24,  2:30  P.  M.— 
Evening  Recreation  Centers — Teacher 
and  assistant  of  literary  club  work. 

Friday,  January  25,  2:30  P.  M.— Va- 
cation Schoob — Kindergarten — Vacation 
playgrounds — ^Teacher  and  assistant 
teacher  of  kindergarten. 

Eruptions 

The  only  way  to  get*  rid 
of  pimples  and  other  en^ 
tions  is  to  deanse  the  blood, 
improve  the  ^gestion,  stim- 
ulate tlie  kidneys,  liver  and 
sldn.  Themetfdnetotakeis 

Hood*sSarsapariIIa 

WUdi  has  cored  thousands* 
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Here  and  There. 

A  special  reaolution  was  passed  by 
the  Pecos  Valiey  Teachers'  Association 
of  New  Mexico,  to  appoint  CD.  Thomp- 
son and  J.  H.  Vaughn «  of  Roswell,  and 
Wm^  M.  Heiney,  Carlsbad,  a  committee 
to  draw  up  and  circulate  among  educa- 
tional boards  of  all  churches,  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  many  advantages  and 
needs  of  this  valley  for  a  denominationai 
college,  but  that  the  standard  of  such 
college  must  not  fail  below  that  required 
by  the  College  Union  of  Missouri.  Since 
this  is  a  very  rapidly  growing  country — 
hundreds  of  people  coming  here  each 
month — and  no  such  institution  within 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  we  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  the 
educators  of  the  territory  nave  ever  taken. 

Tennsylvania  High  Schools. 

The  second  annual  meetine  of  the 
Hieh  School  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  Williamsport,  December 
27  and  28.  Prin.  G.  D.  Roberts,  of 
Altoona,  is  the  chairman;  Prin.  Frank 
E.  Baker  of  Greensburg^  the  secretary, 
and  A.  M.  Weaver,  of  Williamsport,  the 
treasurer.  The  program  is  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Algebra  in  Grammar  Grades/'  C.  S. 
Davis,  Steelton. 

"The  Aim  and  Scope  of  the  Hi^h 
School  Course  in  Mathematics,"  Miss 
Jane  H.  Mathews,  Head  of  Department  -.    . 

of  Mathematics,  High  School,  Altoona.    /\  |^ 

Address— State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 
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"The  Aim  and  Purpose  of  the  Hieh 
School  Science  Courses":  Physics— P. 
M.  Dysart,  Pittsbui^;  Chemistry — C. 
S.  Webb,  Franklin. 

**The  Modem  High  School,"  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University. 

"Reasons  for  Leaving  High  School — 
Remedies  for  the  Same,"  Prin.  P.  M. 
Bullard,  Williamsport,  and  Prin.  J.  P. 
Breidinger,  Wilkesbarre. 

"History  in  High  School  and  How  It 
Should  be  Taught,"  Warren  D.  Ren- 
ninger,  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, and  James  R.  Bums,  Erie. 

"Should  There  Be  Uniformity  of 
Courses  in  Our  Public  High  Schools?" 
Supt.  Wm.  Kirchbaum,  Washington,  Pa., 
and  Prin.  C.  R.  Neff,  Millheim. 

Report  of  Committee  on  High  School 
Supervision,  Prof.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia. 

An  opportunity  to  organize  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  Science  in  secondary  schools 
will  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec. 
26,  at  7:30,  in  the  High  School  Building. 

Teachers*  ILzpenses. 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has,  thru  its  committee  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  teachers,  sent  out 
a  self-explanatory  letter,  a  portion  of 
which  follows: 

"Your  aid  is  requested  in  enabling  the 
Association  to  report  the  actual  condition 
in  which  teachers  are  called  upon  to 
work.  During  the  past  eight  years  the 
cost  of  necessities  of  living  lias  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  teachers' 
dollar  will  purchase  scarcely  three-fifths 
of  what  it  would  buy  in  1898. 

"In  order  that  the  information  might 
be  as  fully  up-to-date  as  possible,  the 
inquiry  has  been  made  as  near  to  the 
date  of  the  meeting  as  could  be  done. 
In  order  that  the  information  may  be 
used,  it  must  be  mailed  at  once." 

A  blank  is  enclosed,  with  questions 
conceming  the  educational  position,  sal- 
ary in  1898  and  in  1906,  increase,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  show  defi- 
nitdy  and  clearly  the  actual  decrease  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  teacher's 
saUry,  and  thus  gain  a  powerful  weapon 
for  tne  struggle  for  more  just  ren^un- 
eration. 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  ({raduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
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Pensions  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  on 
annuities  appointed  by  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  School  Teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  has  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Legislature,  reads  as  follows: 

**That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  public  school  teachers,  princi- 
pals, supervisors,  and  superintendents 
who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools 
not  less  than  thirty  years,  twenty  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, may  be  retired  upon  an  annuity 
equal  to  one-half  the  average  annual 
salary  received  by  such  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  superintendents 
during  the  five  years  of  employment 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  re- 
tirement, which  employment  shall  have 
been  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
vided the  annuity  paid  shall  not  be  less 
than  $200  or  more  than  $600  in  any 
one  year. 

Before  any  teacher  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  this  act  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  boards  of  education,  boards 
of  directors,  or  boards  of  controllers 
by  whom  the  said  teacher  has  been 
employed,  to  certify  under  the  seal  of 
said  boards  or  thru  satisfactory  infor- 
mation the  length  of  time  that  such 
teacher  has  tau^t  in  the  public  schools 
of  their  respective  districts. 

Said  certificates  and  information 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  thereupon  such 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid 
annuity. 

If  any  teacher  retired  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  re-employed 
as  a  regular  teacher  by  any  school 
district,  then  such  annuity  shall  cease, 
provided  that  after  such  re-employment 
cease  the  said  annuity  may  be  restored 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"All  annuities  provided  for  by  this 
act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treas- 
ury upon  warrants  properly  drawn  upon 
the  State  treasurer  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

"The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  directed  to  set  apart  out  of  the 
general  school  appropriation  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  of  Assembl> 

The  committee,  of  which  C.  H.  Gar- 
wood, of  Kelly  Street,  Homewood,  is 
chairman,  is  composed  of  H.  M.  Ferren, 
of  Allegheny;  Miss  Mary  E.  McClintock, 
Meadville;  Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  Chester; 
Miss  M.  E.  Bessett,  Erie;  Miss  Mary 
McCormick,  Indiana;  Superintendent 
Fleck,  Tyrone,  and  Superintendent  Har- 
mon, Hazleton. 


KIDDER'S 


relief  f?r   AsthmSs 


8TOWELL  6,  CO 


fAollLLO,  SoldVyairDrigglits; 
■RRIHII^^B  or  by  maix  S6  cents. 

Mfrs.  Chariestown,  Mass. 


Ulcers  in  E^ycs. 

Awful  Discharge  From  Eyes  and 
Nose — Grateful  Mother  Strong- 
ly Recommends  Cuticura. 
"I  used  the  Cuticura  Remedies  eight 
years  ago  for  my  little  boy  who  had 
ulcers  in  the  eyes,  which  resulted  from 
vaccination.  His  face  and  nose  were 
in  a  bad  state  also.  At  one  time  we 
thought  he  would  lost  his  sight  forever, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  in  the  hospital 
for  seven  or  eight  months  and  under 
specialists.  The  dischai^es  from  the 
eyes  and  nose  were  bad  iwd  would  have 
left  scars,  I  feel  sure,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  free  use  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies. 
But  through  it  all  we  used  the  Cuticura 
Soap,  Ointment,  and  Resolvent,  and  lots 
of  it,  and  I  feel  grateful  for  the  benefit 
he  received  from  them.  The  Cuticura 
Resolvent  seemed  to  send  the  trouble 
out,  the  Ointment  healed  it  outwardly, 
and  the  soap  cleansed  and  healed  both. 
He  is  entirely  cured  now,  but  since  then 
I  have  bought  the  Cuticura  Resolvent 
to  cleanse  and  purify  the  blood,  and  the 
Soap  I  cannot  sp^k  too  highly  of  as  a 
cleansing  and  medicinal  beautiner.  Mn. 
Agnes  Wright.  Chestnut  St.,  Irwin.  Pa., 
Oct.  16.  1905." 


,  B^at  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child. 

Mbs.  Wim.ow*t  Soonmro  Btbup  hasbaen  used 
for  OVER  F£FTT  TB  \BS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH- 
BR8  for  THEIR  GUILD  KIM  WHILE  TEETHIWU 
WITH  PERFBOT  SUCCESS.  It  800THBS  the 
0HILD,SOVTBN8the  GUMS.  ALLAYS  ALL  FAIN 
CURhef  WIND  CQUO.  and  Is  tho  b««t  rvmody  for 
DIARRHOEA.  Sold  by  dmcfista  in  oTsry  |>art  of  the 
World.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Mm.  Wioslow's  Soothing 
Bymn.**   And  take  no  other  kind.    Twenty-flve  cents* 


those  who  heA/eWused 
in  house-cleaning 
jglike  m6.gic.Try  li 


SAP0U0 
know  il^  service 
c&He  oJ'ih&t'oncCL 


.CLYDE  LINE^, 

^^-    _xo—  -.>: 

PLOfilDA 


^WJI^< 


Direct  AlUwcter  Rflwte 

Hew  YorL,  Bo4lOB  evil 

GliarWaii,  S.C..  Jacksoafllte.  FU. 

St  J □  bill  Rl^er  vrwvicr  brtwptn  jjckMQ»iMc»  ^ 
r'liitltt.  De  Lintl.  t^^niusi^,  £m^rpri*c.  Fl^.  ] 
ini  infrrbwdiwte  luidinn-  "i  b^  "^Clyetc  Lint" 

Pl^iticlrlphla.  md  tuiem  VuiniM,  andCbirlei-  J 

^  toil  S.C-, indJiL-tc^nTj lie.  Fl»..tnaklnidi reef  ^ 

fonriftilpnfo'r  til  pryutnii  SoulhiQd  Seutbvcit  , 

Fi^iMcrd  5lui$L&hJ^i»  Sii^crl^tScmci  ^ 
Thco.  O.  Effcr,  V.P.AO.H. 

Ormlnt'li,  2'iK1  Brohiwir 
NY, 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

MB  ABCH  8TBEET    ::    ::    PHTLAPIETiPHlA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 


CHEMICALS 


&ote  ABents  for  DreTerhoirfl  Saxon  VOkmV^v&m 


Complete  Laboratory  Oatfflf 

ftfi  CataioBot  fmitiind  mtmmm  9i  mmm 


December  22, 1906 
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Here  and  There. 

A  special  reHolution  wa^  passed  by 
the  Pecoa  Valley  Teachera'  Association 
of  New  Mexico,  to  appoint  C,  D.  Thomp- 
son and  J.  H.  Vaughn,  of  RoBwell,  and 
Wm*  M.  Heiney,  Carlabad,  a  committee 
to  draw  up  and  circulate  among  educa- 
tional boards  of  all  churches,  a  letter 
Betting  forth  the  many  advantages  and 
needs  of  this  valley  for  a  denominational 
college,  but  that  the  standard  of  such 
college  must  not  fall  below  that  required 
by  the  College  Union  of  Missouri.  Since 
this  is  a  venr  rapidly  growing  country — 
hundreds  of  people  coming  here  each 
month — and  no  such  institution  within 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  we  regard 
thb  as  one  of  the  mostimportant  steps  the 
educators  of  the  territoryliave  ever  taken. 


Pennsylvania  High  Schools. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
High  School  Depart nnent  of  tne  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  Williamsport*  December 
27  and  2B.  Prin,  G,  f>.  Roberts,  of 
Altoona^  is  the  chairman;  Pnn,  Frank 
E,  Baker,  of  Greensburg.  the  secretary » 
and  A.  M.  Weaver,  of  Williamsport.  the 
treasurer  The  program  is  in  part  as 
folio  wg; 

"AlgebiB  in  Grammar  Grades,'*  C.  S. 
Davis^  Steel  ton, 

"The  Aim  and  Scope  of  the  Hi^h 
School  Course  in  Matnematics,'*  Miss 
Jane  H.  Mathews,  Head  of  Departnnent 
of  Mathematics,   High  School,   Altoona. 

Address— State  Supt.  N,  C,  Schaeffer. 

'*The  Aim  and  Purpose  of  the  High 
School  Science  Courses'*:  Physics — F. 
M.  Dysart,  Pittsburg;  Chemistry — C. 
S,  Webb,  Franklin. 

"The  Modern  High  School,"  Dr, 
Paul  H*  HanuB,  Harvard  University* 

"Reasons  for  leaving  High  School — 
Remedies  lor  the  Same,"  Prin.  P.  M- 
Bullard,  Williamsport,  and  Frin.  J.  P. 
Breidinger,  Wilke^barre. 

"History  in  High  School  and  How  It 
Should  be  Taught/'  Warren  D.  Ren- 
ninger.  Central  High  School,  Philadel* 
phia,  and  James  R.  Burns,  Erie, 

"Should  There  Be  Uniformity  of 
Courses  in  Our  Public  High  Schools?'* 
Supt.  Wm,  Kirchbaum,  Washington,  Pa., 
and  Prin.  C.  R.  NefF,  Millheim. 

Report  of  Committee  on  High  School 
Supervision,  Prof,  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia. 

An  opportunity  to  on^anise  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  Science  in  secondary  schools 
will  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec, 
26,  at  7:aO«  in  the  High  School  Budding. 


Teachers*  Expenses, 

The  New  York  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation has,  thru  its  committee  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  teachers,  sent  out 
ft  self-explanatory  letter,  a  portion  of 
which  follows: 

"  Your  aid  is  requested  in  enabling  the 
Aasoctation  to  report  the  actual  condition 
in  which  teachers  are  called  upon  to 
work.  During  the  past  eight  years  the 
cost  of  necessities  of  living  nas  "increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  teachers' 
dollar  will  purchase  scarcely  three-fifths 
of  what  it  would  buy  in  1898. 

"In  order  that  the  information  might 
be  as  fully  up-to-date  as  possible,  the 
inquiry  has  been  made  as  near  to  the 
date  of  the  meeting  as  could  be  done. 
In  order  that  the  information  may  be 
Ufied,  it  must  be  mailed  at  once." 

A  blank  is  enclosed,  with  questions 
concerning  the  educational  position,  sal- 
ary in  1898  and  in  1906,  increase,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  show  defi- 
nitdy  and  clearly  the  actual  decrease  in 
Uie  purchasing  power  of  a  teacher's 
salary,  and  thus  gain  a  powerful  weapon 
for  the  struggle  for  more  just  ren)\|n- 
eration. 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


Kellogg's  Agency  i 


3 1  Union  Sq.,  N«w  York 

8t4d<ir  c>U  fgi-  i«fco^ei».  FHIm  b»t  po«- 


B        .   CtAflK 


CHICAGO,   tT    E,   VAN    BuHCN    Sr 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


MEW    YORK.    15©    FIFTH    AvE, 


BOlSr,    IDAHO 


ALBANY      TEACHEIRS'      AGENCY 


8end  for  «trcular* 


I  for  Bflfld  t«cbf  hem  with  «p«d  rep«i^« 

HARLAN  P.  PRBflCH*  SI  ChA|wl  St., 


Arb«nr<  N.  Y. 


Tfl£  nSK  TEACHERS'  AGOVOES 


4  AshlrartOQlFlaee 


N€ir  Vork.  156  Fifth  Ave. 
Wftahdn^ton,  D.  C  ■  1^45  P«nfi  Ave, 
Chicago,  aoj  Michtj^ai}  HiuilcTard 


MinneApoliAi  414  Century  Bld^.  PoTtland,  One,,  iido  WtUtvpqi  Aw. 

Denvcfi  401  CcsopejT  Bid 5,  San  FrsticiscOi  »n  Mmrlcet  Se. 

Spokaae,  31J  Rooltery  Block  L01  Angelea,  jajStimioa  Block 


A  N      AQEIN  OY 

of  vacancies  and  tells        ^^    t    I     yy    T^ 
you    about    tbem  '       *    '    ^^      ' 

and  recoTumendfl  you  C^    I^    /^^    C^ 

that    is   more.     Ours  "^     ■--    ^"-^    ^^^ 

The  School  Bulletin  Agoney,       C.  W. 


is  valuable  in   proportion  to  its 

influence.     If    it     merely    hears 

is     fiomethiQg,      but    if    it     is 

asked    to  reconiTnend  a  teacher 

M  M  E:  N  DS 

Bardeaa,   Syracuse,  N.  Y* 


FISHER 


TEACHERS' 

A.e.FISfiBK.  Prop. 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.       129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY  P"ini*  of  AdvanU^t.  ]^j^  -^^x 

C  J.  Albert.  Mj{r.       378  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago    l^l^ V.r^„i'vV4[;rr  i»  ^""^^^^^ 

■M  the  coUeg»,  ^oo  in  (he  State  Norinil  SchEK^Is.  large  nuitibers  in  Secondjiry  And   Public  School*     Wr  hjvc  ihe 
business.     Results  sure  if  you  h»ve  the  qua  I  ifimtioni,     Yenr   Book  FREE. 


SCHERIRHORN  ] 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  Qldui  and  best  known  in  UmM  Mitei 


E«*t  14th  St.,  HavrYorJc  I 


E«ttbliflhed  1^55 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

R^MmmencIs  cDJLe^e  anrJ  normal  graduates,  spec laJ  1st s*  iLnd  uihef  lf!a«lieni  to  coNeR^t  public  and 
private  schools.     Ad^laesp«reats  iibout  schooLs.  W^  0«  PRATT.  Manaier. 


TO  Fifth  Avenuo 

New  York 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES: '? 


PaodLvtfi'D,  Onfon;  Ltndfltp  Wfom- 
int;  »h«tm*uu,  TaxUn  JDUt?mbort».  Ark.;  Dn  Boii«  Pa.  Vf*  ftimiib  poHitiodB  for  OOHPETEKT  TeAch«n. 
COMPETENT  TSACEiERB,  for  PnbUo  tnd  PrirAtv  S^haala.    Carn»pondaaae  sol  kit  ad. 


UNivotsmr  sceml  of  pedacocy 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

A  tiraduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
cholocfy,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Special 
course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
experts.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
NEW  YpK£,Aug.  16, 1906. 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

OyniDasiom  Apparatiu  oataloinie  thoald  be  in 
Che  nandt  of  all  persons  (hat  contemplate  boy- 
inf  Gymnatiium  Paraphernalia. 

Spalding's  ffymnaBiom  apparatus  is  sapecior 
to  any  made:  it  Ia  f  oUy  gnaranteed  free  from  all 
delects  («itber  of  material  or  workmanship.  Any 


part  breaking  through  snoh  defect  will  oe  re- 
placed gratis  at  any  time.  This  insures  yon 
against  the  pnrobase  of  inferior  goods.    >When 


yon  are  buying  gymnasinm  apparatus,  place  as 
on  aa  equal  basii  of  quality,  and  our  prices  wiU 

Rrove  an  indncement.   Also,  remember  we  chal- 
mge  comrarison  and  will  be  glad  to  submit  sam- 
ples at  any  time  10  cofnp<»tition. 

A.  G.  Spalding  O  Bros. 

Largest  manufaoturertf  in  the  world  of  official 

athletic  goods. 

Oymnasium  Bales  Department  and  Factory 

Chlcop««  •  H»ff 


V 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOgii 


m  ■  :-./-         t 

1 5-  1 

|BB 

THE  IDEAL  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  Children's  Book 


A  Treasure  Hotue  Planned  to  Last  Throughout  the  Year 

|T  IS  ABSOLUTELY  UNIQUE  both  in  plan  tnd  contents.     Arranged 
1     by  months  and  seasons,  it  begins  with  Christmas  matertal.  Winter 
stories,  pictures  and  plays.     The  Spring  pages,  devoted  to  the  winds, 
rain,  fresh  flowers  and  returning  buds,  are  particularly  delightfuL     Sum- 
mer, with  suggestions  tor  the  coming  vacation,  follows,  and  the  year  is  rounded  out  with  stories  of  the 
harvest,  squirrels,  a  Jack-o'- Lantern  party  and  Thanksgiving  pictures.     There  are  four  exquisite  pages 
in  color  and  hundreds  of  pictures.    Size  9x1 1|  inches.    Over  200  pages, 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1,00 


THE   BEST   BOYS'  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  Rainy  Day  Railroad  War 

By  Holman  F*  Day 

THE  P.  K*  &  R.  SYSTEM  send  Rodney  Parker,  a  young  engineer,  to  build  a  six  mile  branch  through 
the  Maine  woods.  Because  of  the  fear  of  forest  fires  from  locomotive  sparks,  the  P*  K*  &  R, 
System  bound  themselves  to  run  their  trains  only  in  wet  weather.  It  was  immediately  nicknamed  the 
"  Rainy  Day  Railroad/'  How  Rodney  Parker  breaks  the  absolute  rule  of  the  lumber  baron  and  builds 
the  railroad  through  the  forest  makes  a  first-class  story  that  all  boys  and  a  good  many  others  will 
thoroughly  enjoy, 

ILLUSTRATED,    PRICE,  $L00 


A    NEW    BOOK    OF    POEMS 

Lore  Songs  and  Bugle  Calls,     By  Virginia  Fraser  Boyle, 
PRICE,  $L  2S  NET 

HOLIDAY    FICTION 


' 


Confessions  of  a  Detective, 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 

Mr.  Pratt, 

By  Joseph  C,  Lincoln. 

The  Voice  of  the  Street^ 

By  Ernest  Poole. 

The  Upper  Hand, 


The  Ancient  Miracle, 

By  Jane  Grosvenor  Cooke, 

The  Heart  of  a  Girl, 

By  Ruth  Kimball  Gardiner, 

Squire  Phin, 

By  Holman  F-  Day, 
By  Emerson  G»  Taylor. 


Each  12mo,  Qoth.    Illustrated,     Price,  $1,50 


SEND   FOR   OUR   NEW  CATALOG 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY  ]}»^»''''^ 


YORK 


OEPARTMEWrOP         f 
EDUCATION. 


THE 


LjOUR 


ie  JEFFERSON   ST..  a     O    DADXIPC  A.  m  t1-15  EAS 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J.  ^'  ^'  »'^*^'^^  «  '-*-'•  NEW  YO 

tw         Kot^nd  M  SMMid  CUm  MaUot  at  ik«  Poet  Ofloe,  ai  BliaatatCk,  H.  J«—PabltelMd  wHkl?*  axMpt  Unt  two  «»»kff  In  X 


LXXIIU  No.  24. 


DE.CE.MBE.R  29,  1906. 


tt.M  A  VKAN 
SIX  CBNTS  A  eOFT 


? 


Milne's  Progressive 
Ariflimetics 

First  Book,  $0.35  Second  Book,  $0.40 

Third  Book,  $o.45 

This  new  series  of  arithmetics  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Milne  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung 
up  in  some  Quarters  for  a  treatment  of  the  subject 
upon  somewnat  new  lines.  This  treatment  does 
not,  however,  depart  from  the  old  and  tried  foun- 
dations which  have  gained  for  his  previous  series 
the  widest  use  throughout  the  country. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these 
books  teaoi  the  processes  of  ariUimetic  in  such  a 
way  as  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to 
tram  the  power  of  rapid,  accurate,  and  skillful 
manipulation  of  numbers.  Each  new  topic  is 
first  carefully  developed  and  then  enforced  by 
sufficient  practice  to  nx  it  thoroughly  in  the  mind 
when  first  presented.  The  problems,  which  have 
been  framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate  to  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from  modem  life 
and  industries.  The  numerous  illustrations  always 
serve  a  practical  purpose. 


Brooics's  Readers 


n 


Five  Book    Series  or  Eis:ht  Book    Series. 


These  readers  form  a  good  all-round  basal  series 
suitable  for  use  in  any  school,  but  they  will  appeal 
to  teachers  particularly  because  of  their  very  easy 
gradation.  jBoth  in  thought  and  expression  the 
books  are  so  carefully  graded  that  each  selection 
is  but  slightly  more  difficult  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  tnere  is  no  real  gap  anywhere. 

Although  a  wide  variety  of  reading  matter  is 
provided,  good  literature  embodying  child-inter- 
ests has  been  considered  of  fundamental  importance. 
Lessons  of  a  similar  nature  are  grouped  together, 
and  topics  relating  to  kindred  subjects  recur 
somewhat  regulariy.  All  are  designed  to  quicken 
the  child's  observation  and  increase  his  appre- 
ciation. 

By  the  use  of  this  series  the  child  will  be  tawht 
to  read  in  sudi  a  manner  as  will  appeal  to  his 
interests,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  many  famous 
wnters.  Each  volume  contains  a  large  number 
of  choice  illustrations. 


Melodic  Music  Series 


First  Reader,      $0.25 
Second  Reader,      .30 


Third  Reader,  $0.40 
Fourth  Reader,     .50 


This  course  presents  a  graded  collection  of  choice 
songs,  not  requiring  the  use  of  charts.  The  books 
clearly  outline  each  year's  work,  providing  all  the 
necessary  material,  so  graded  ana  explained  that 
the  course  can  be  conducted  without  difficulty  by 
teachers  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in 
teaching  music. 

There  is  a  simple  and  natural  development  in 
rhythm,  in  chromatics,  in  minor  and  part  writing, 
and  in  tone  study.  Throughout  the  song  element 
is  the  basis  of  study.  The  words  of  the  songs  are 
especially  fitted  for  each  grade.  Thev  pertain  to 
the  child  world,  and  are  bright,  cheerful,  and 
interesting. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  classical  composers, 
and  a  large  number  of  folk  songs,  the  series  includes 
a  noteworthy  collection  of  songs  contributed 
especially  for  these  books  by  eminent  living  com- 
posers. Never  before  have  so  many  choice,  original 
songs  been  brought  together  in  a  series  of  tiiis  kind. 


These  tliree  new  series,  all  published 
vfithin  the  last  six  months,  are  meeting 
vfith  rapidly  increasing  success. 

Are  you  familiar  vrith  them? 

If   not,  send  for  descriptive  circulars  to 

American  Book  Company 

PnbHshers  of  the  Leading  Text-Books 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chleago. 

Boston      Atlanta     Dallas     San  ff^anelseo 
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Upward  Declension. 

United  States  Commissioner  Brown  has  added 
another  valuable  document  to  the  educational 
contributions  of  the  Bureau  by  publishing  Dr. 
Hailmann's  excellent  digest  of  the  oflScial  reports 
of  the  German  experts  who  visited  our  schools 
during  the  year  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition. The  School  Journal  referred  to  the 
importance  of  these  reports  some  months  ago. 
The  criticisms  they  contain  concerning  the  work 
of  our  schools  are  given  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  and 
reveal  a  keen  appreciation  of  our  educational  needs. 

One  point  on  which  there  is  practical  unanimity 
among  these  critics  is  that  the  results  produced  in 
the  first  primary  years  are  in  many  instances 
astonishing,  but  that  the  more  advanced  classes 
accomplish  comparatively  little.  This  criticism  is 
not  new,  but  it  comes  with  renewed  force  from 
these  visitors  to  our  schools.  Generally  speaking, 
we  do  get  poorer  work  as  we  advance. 

Either  the  primary  teachers  overstimulate  the 
children  at  the  start  and  make  them  blas6,  or  the 
granmiar  teachers  are  of  an  inferior  caliber  peda- 
gogically.  It  may  be  that  both  conditions  exist. 
The  fact  is  that  in  their  desire  to  make  school  work 
interesting,  the  teachers  exhaust  in  the  first  three 
or  four  years  almost  every  available  source  of 
new  experience.  No  less  undeniable  is  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  of  the  more  advanced  classes  in 
the  elementary  schools  are  not  usually  very  anxious 
to  labor  for  progress  in  professional  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  subscription  lists  of  the  educational 
periodicals  suggest  this.  The  text-books,  too,  show 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  demand  for 
improvement. 

With  us  in  America,  with  children  as  active  and 
l)right  as  any  to  be  found  anywhere,  the  programs 
of  work  above  the  fourth  school  year  are  meager 
and  narrow.  There  is  a  frightful  waste  of  time  in 
arithmetic  and  geography,  owing  largely  to  inad- 
equate methods  of  teaching.  Readmg  is  still  too 
largely  occupied  with  unprofitable  trivialities.  In 
history  we  have  yet  to  learn  to  separate  essentials 
from  non-essentisds.  No  wonder  the  results  of  the 
frrammar  schools  are  often  disappointing. 

The  high  schools  are  no  less  neglectful  of  their 
opportunities.  To  be  sure,  the  product  of  the 
grammar  schools  is  not  as  well  prepared  for  the 
work  as  it  ought  to  be.  However,  this  is  no  excuse 
for  the  prevailing  neglect  of  proper  adjustment  of 
the  b^;innings  of  the  high  school  to  the  program 
of  the  elementary  school.  The  first  high  school 
year  was  not  devised  by  a  friend  of  humanity.  It 
18 — of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  general  conditions 
only — a  cruel  imposition  taxing  the  ambition  of 


the'^neophites  to  the  utmost.  Many  lose  courage 
and  drop  out.  Their  departure  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune. The  more  reasonably  the  high  school 
proceeds  in  adapting  itself  to  the  pupils  as  they  are, 
the  less  difiiculty  it  will  have  in  holding  them. 

It  will  pay  the  superintendent  to  inquire  closely 
into  the  reasons  why  so  many  pupils  give  up  the 
struggle  to  gain  a  footing  in  high  school  work. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  a  school  which  loses 
a  large  percentage  of  its  pupils  in  or  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year. 

Nothing  stimulates  a  child  to  greater  effort  than 
the  feeling  of  genuine  growth,  .^tificial  stimulants 
must  necessarily  lose  their  effectiveness  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  teacher  who  labors  conscien- 
tiously and  intelligently  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
children's  understanding  and  to  develop  their  power 
of  independent  thinking  and  efficient  doing,  will 
have  pupils  ambitious  to  learn  and  advance.  Con- 
scientiousness alone  will  not  do  it.  Conscientious 
treadmill  horses — and  their  number  is  legion — do 
not  inspire  the  onlooker  with  the  beauty  and 
magnitude  of  life.  Intelligence  in  teaching  means 
pedagogical  insight  and  conformity  with  the  results 
of  the  best  educational  experience.  It  is  because 
of  the  lack  of  intelligent  teaching  that  the  work 
of  the  advanced  grammar  classes  and  the  first  high 
school  year  is  so  generally  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Hhereare  a  few  significant  passages  from  the 
German  reports  as  translated  by. Dr.  Hailmann. 
Dr.  Dunker  writes: 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  all  great  educational 
problems  are  in  a  fluid  condition;  they  are  discussed  in 
meetings,  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  often  thoroly, 
sometimes  superficially,  almost  always  with  enthusiasm 
and  subjective  conviction.  The  widest  public  is  interested 
in  the  discussions.  Usually  the  thought  itself  is  derived 
from  German  studies,  but  here  it  is  projected  into  the  world 
of  things,  becomes  a  deed,  often,  it  is  true,  before  it  is  ma- 
tured. The  public  is  pleased  to  see  it  carried  out;  how  this 
is  done  is  frequently  a  minor  consideration.  Everywhere 
there  is  credulous  optimism  coupled  with  harmless  dilet- 
tanteism,  everywhere  high  aim,  liberal  execution,  but  lack 
of  solidity  in  matters  of  detail. 

*  *  «  «  « 

While  with  us  the  school  frequently  points  out  to  the  chil- 
dren the  inadequacy  of  then*  work,  holds  them  to  the  perfect 
solution  of  minor  tasks  with  painful  attention  to  all  diffi- 
culties, and  overwhelms  them  with  difficulties  and  excep- 
tions, the  opposite  practice  prevails  in  the  American  school. 
Difficulties  are  avoided,  mistakes  past  by;  frequently 
the  pupils  are  given  great  tasks  whose  performance  would 
exceed  their  power,  and  the  school  is  satisfied  with  a  childish 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  makes  the  impression  upon 
the  children  that  the  problem  has  been  fully  solved.  This 
results  in  quickness  of  judgment,  self-confidence,  super- 
ficiality, and  dilettanteism. 

Dr.  Muthesius  writing  specifically  about  American 
instruction  in  drawing  says: 
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The  results  of  the  instruction,  too,  in  the  lower  grades 
exceed  all  expectations.  In  the  advanced  grades,  however, 
they  do  not  wholly  accord  with  this  auspicious  beginning. 
While  the  work  of  the  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  is  so 
admirable,  the  pupils  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  often  offer  corres- 
pondingly little  that  is  satisfactory.  We  should  expect 
from  the  pupils  of  the  highest  grades  that  in  drawing  from 
nature  they  would  have  the  ability  to  see  form  clearly 
and  to  apprehend  an  object  accurately.  But  instruction 
has  failed  to  develop  a  disposition  to  see  clearly;  the  plant 
drawings  of  the  sixteen-year-old  pupils  frequently  present 
the  same  schematic  pictures  as  those  of  the  lower  grades. 
Manifestly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  instruction  wholly 
neglects  exercises  in  accuracy.  One  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  desultory  method  of  piano  instruction  that  plays  only 
parlor  pieces  without  introducing  the  finger  exercis  esneces- 
sary  for  the  systematic  progress  of  the  pupil. 


Lessons  in  Sex  Physiology. 

In  another  colxunn  will  be  found  an  interesting 
report  of  a  significant  meeting  held  under  medical 
auspices  to  discuss  the  matter  of  teaching  the  physi- 
ology, hygiene,  and  ethics  of  sex  in  the  schools. 
For  three  centuries  discussions  have  turned  about 
this  point  without  leading  to  any  practical  result. 
Basedow  was  the  first  to  teach  sex  physiology  and 
hygiene  as  a  r^^ar  school  subject  in  his  famous 
'Thilanthropia,"  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Hor- 
ace Greeley  advocated  the  need  of  instruction  of 
this  nature,  forty  years  ago.  The  medical  periodi- 
cals have  urged  its  importance  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  six  years  ago,  pub- 
lished a  widely  read  article  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick, 
Jr.:  ''A  Gap  in  Education,"  pointing  out  the  de- 
basement of  the  sexual  life  due  to  our  abandonment 


of  instruction  regarding  sex  to  forbidden  books  and 
the  secret  conversations  of  the  young.  But  the 
most  far-reaching  contribution  to  the  subject  was 
made  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  three  years  ago. 
A  rare  combination  of  scientist  and  educator,  Hall 
issued  his  classic  work  "Adolescence;  its  psy- 
chology and  relations  to  physiology,  sociology; 
sex,  crime,  and  education."  Disr^ardful  of  bigoted 
conventions,  the  author  accepts  sex  questions  as. 
essential  in  the  education  of  man  and  presents  them 
without  apology  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  pag^ 
in  all  their  various  aspects,  intellectual,  physiologi- 
cal, and  moral,  so  logically  a  part  of  his  great  work 
that  the  reading  public  has  accepted  without  sensa- 
tional remark  what  had  hitherto  been  almost  un- 
mentionable in  education. 

The  necessity  of  recognizing  sex  in  the  practical 
teaching  of  pupils  is  before  us  in  a  greater  force 
than  ever  before.  Sex  asserting  its  mastery  for  evil 
in  secret  vice,  debauch,  disease,  and  enfeebled  hered- 
ity, is  the  result  of  its  neglect  by  teachers,  parents, 
and  Government.  Sex  asserting  its  mastery  for 
health,  purity,  poetry,  art,  happy  marriage,  and 
home-life  is  the  proposition  before  us.  Dr.  Mary 
Putnam  calls  for  its  presentation  in  schools  in  the 
same  spirit  as  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  set  it  forth  in 
"Adolescence."  The  call  of  the  times  is  for  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which  educational  prudery  in 
America  has  persistently  ignored.  Dean  Balliet 
is  right:  the  subject  has  passed  the  stage  of  inquiry 
as  to  whether  these  subjects  shall  be  taught.  The 
present  question  is  how  the  subject  is  to  be 
presented. 


Program  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 

State  Superintendent,  W.  W,  Stetson,  of  Maine,  President. 


Subjects  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Department  of  Superintendence,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  February  26-7-8,  1907. 

FIRST  SESSION:  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  rtJBLIC. 

a.  Is  the  child  the  ward  of  the  nation? 

0.  What  should  the  public  do  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
public  schools? 

(Coimting  the  kindergarten  as  a  public  school?) 

c.  The  financial  value  of  education. 

d.  General  discussion  by  members. 

SECOND  SESSION:  THE  SCOPE,  DEFECTS  AND  PRODUCT 
OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

a.  Should  the  school  attempt  the  circle  of  the 
child's  training,  or  address  itself  to  the  school  seg- 
ment? 

6.  Admitting  that  our  schools  are  defective,  who 
is  responsible  for  present  conditions? 

c.  Has  the  product  of  our  schools  reasonable  fitness 
in  scholarship  and  personal  qualities  for  citizenship? 

d.  General  discussion  by  members. 

THIRD  SESSION:  KNOTTY  PROBLEMS. 

a.  What  fraction  of  the  pupils  in  our  secondary 
schools  cannot  derive  compensating  advantage 
therefrom? 

6.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  pupil  of  the 
multiplication  of  subjects  of  study  and  the  refine- 
ment of  methods? 


c.  Order  of  development  and  studies^suited  to^each 
stage. 

d.  General  discussion  by  members. 

FOURTH  SESSION:  THE  NON- AVERAGE,   EXPERIMENTS 
AND  ESSENTIAL  STUDIES. 

a.  Should  the  school  furnish  bett«-  training  for 
the  non-average  child? 

6.  Are  we  experimenting  too  much  and  devotinf 
too  little  time  and  effort  to  the  fundamentals? 

c.  What  are  the  essentials  in  subjects  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Course? 

d.  General  discussion  by  members. 

FIFTH   SESSION:   QUALIFICATIONS  AND   TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS. 

a.  Minimum  qualifications  for  the  elementaiT 
school. 

6.  Minimum  qualifications  for  the  secondarjr 
school. 

c.  Growth — how  continued. 

d.  General  discussion  by  members. 

SIXTH  SESSION:  ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES. 

Papers  are  limited  to  twenty-five  minutes  each. 
No  appointments  have  been  made  of  members  ^o 
will  open  or  participate  in  the  discussion.  One  hour 
and  a  half  will  be  flowed  for  this  part  of  the  program 
during  each  session. 

Speakers  for  the  evening  sessions  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 
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Instruction  Concerning  Sexual  Hygiene  at  SchooL 


On  the  evening  of  December  13,  the  lecture  room 
of  the  New  YorK  Academy  of  Medicine  was  filled 
with  a  company  representative  of  the  various  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  city,  assembled  to  discuss 
the  teaching  of  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  sex. 
Present  were  Dean  Thomas  Balliet  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  of  New  York  University;  Dr.  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick,  director  of  phyisical  training  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools;  Miss  Josephine 
Beiderhase,  chairman  of  the  department  of  physical 
training,  Wadleigh  High  School;  Miss  Kate  Turner, 
secretary  of  Erasmus  Hall;  Principal  Katherine 
Blake,  Public  School  No.  6,  Manhattan;  Princip^ 
George  Chatfield,  Public  School  No.  51;  Dr.  John 
P.  Conroy,  principal  of  Public  School  No.  179; 
Principal  William  McAndrew,  Washington  Irving 
High  School;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Williams,  director  of 
domestic  science.  New  York  public  schools;  Mrs. 
Mary  Schenck-Woolman,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  Frank  K.  Perkins,  Public  School  No.  26;  City 
Superintaident  Wm.  H.  Maxwell;  Associate  Super- 
intendents George  Davis  and  Edward  B.  Sh^low, 
and  over  two  himdred  teachers  and  physicians. 

The  meeting  was  held  imder  the  au^ices  of  the 
Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  American  Prophylaxis. 

Dr.  Balliet  in  opening  the  discussion  said  that 
the  problem  of  teaching  the  facts  of  sex  has  been  kept 
in  tne  backgroimd  by  social  conventions  but  that 
it  must  be  faced  and  solved.  We  may  not  shrink 
from  it.  Its  study  is  imperative  to  every  one 
chained  with  the  management  of  schools  and  the 
advancement  of  education.  It  has  been  objected 
that  instruction  in  the  functions  of  sex  shoiild  be 
given  at  home.  This  has  been  the  objection  to 
every  new  thing  ever  introduced  into  schools.  The 
natm^  place  for  instruction  in  eversrtiiing  that 
the  schools  now  teach  is  the  home.  But  the  home- 
taught  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  and 
hygiene  and  sewing  imperfectly,  spasmodically,  or 
not  at  all.  A  company  of  men  and  women  espe- 
cially prepared  to  teach  these  things,  and  makmg 
it  their  main  business  in  life  evolves  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  children,  and  thus  schools  arise.  In  the 
same  way  comes  this  need  of  knowledge  of  life  and 
reproduction.  No  one  can  say  that  it  is  adequately 
taught  at  home.  Many  otherwise  intelligent  par- 
ents do  not  teach  it  at  all.  Children  of  the  best 
families  are  left  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  sex 
from  the  most  depraved  talk  and  books  and  pictures. 
Some  of  the  highest  fimctions  of  life  become  in  the 
minds  of  children  associated  with  the  lowest  ideas. 
We  find  many  children  so  surroimded  by  vicious 
suggestions  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  of  them  grow  up 
decent.  The  problem  that  confronts  us  is  whether 
sexual  morality  is  to  be  neglected  as  generally  as  it 
is  now,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
special  study  and  teaching.  Very  few  teachers 
have  given  thought  to  how  this  is  to  be  done;  very 
few  are  therefore  prepared  to  teach  this  kind  of 
morality.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  fitness  for 
teaching  any  kind  of  morality  at  all.  It  is  easier 
to  train  the  intellect  than  to  develop  the  moral  will. 
But  the  problem  must  be  met  and  it  is  time  for 
teachers  to  discuss  it. 

Professor  Burt  C.  Wilder  of  Cornell  University 
said  that  the  testimony  of  medical  journals  and 
practitioners  as  to  the  prevalence  of  sexual  diseases 
18  appalling.  One  must  shrink  from  saying  what 
this  condition  is.  The  amount  of  sexual  corruption 
from  childhood  up  is  terrible,  with  its  long  list  of 
vices:  masturbation,  illicit  intercourse  even  of  little 
children  with  other  children  and  with  older  persons 
are  prevalent.  Out  of  232  college  students  can- 
vassed 132  confessed  to  masturbation,  92  to  other 
sexual  sins,  24  confessed  that  they  had  jrielded  to 


this  kind  of  temptation  after  they  had  decided  to 
become  ministers.  Professor  Wilder  said  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  great  many  documents  showing 
the  prevalence  of  sexual  vice  but  did  not  have  Hie 
courage  to  quote  from  them. 

"Shall  we  leave  instruction  in  sexual  hygiene  to 
chance;  or  shall  we  take  it  up  sjrstematically  in  our 
institutions  of  learning?    I  confess  I  do  not  know." 

Dr.  Mary  Putnam  presented  some  results  of  in- 
vestigations made  by  her  in  the  schools  of  twenty 
cities.  In  the  hundreds  of  schools  thus  studied  she 
foimd  hardly  any  attention  given  to  sex  instruction. 
In  three  girls'  high  schools  she  foimd  that  women 
physicians  gave  brief  talks  on  menstruation,  pr%- 
nancy,  child-birth,  and  nursing.  She  reported  that 
many  teachers  said  they  felt  Qie  importance  of  sex 
instruction  but  shrink  from  giving  it.  In  some 
cases  teachers  had  spoken  privately  to  some  students 
thought  to  be  in  need  of  advice  and  had  handed  them 
some  tracts,  but  had  been  told  by  the  principal  or 
superintendent  ^'not  to  stir  these  tnings  up.'' 
Teachers  are  familiarizing  their  pupils  with  sex  in 
flowers  and  the  lower  forms  of  animai  life  but  nothing 
is  done  to  educate  students  in  the  more  important 
and  pertinent  facts  of  human  sex.  Shame,  mj/istery, 
and  actual  evil  are  associated  with  sex  in  the  minds 
of  children,  especially  those  over  ten  years  old,  but 
these  are  acquu^  ideas,  not  natural.  The  children 
acquire  them  from  the  persistent  habit  of  tiieir 
elders.  To  a  child  there  is  nothing  shameful  about 
sex.  His  mind  is  as  open  to  true  t^ching  r^g^arding 
it  as  to  any  of  the  otner  great  facts  of  science  and 
life;  but  we  stumble  and  evade  and  apologize  before 
our  teaching  of  it  until  we  create  an  abnormsd  and 
unfortunate  atmosphere  about  the  whole  subject. 

Himdreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  siiffering 
from  sexual  diseases  who  have  committed  no  sexual 
faults  at  all.  Innocent  wives  contract  them  from 
infected  husbands.  Heredity  transmits  them.  The 
infection  is  easily  given  by  drinking  cups.  It  gets 
into  the  blood  in  various  wajrs.  No  home  is  im- 
mime  from  the  dangers  of  sexual  sins.  The  doctrine 
of  leaving  the  matter  alone  that  disease  may  pimish 
the  guilty  is  utterly  inadequate,  as  many  innocent 
are  infected  for  one  guilty  one.  Lojralty  to  loved 
ones,  loyalty  to  the  whole  race,  loyalty  to  the  imbom 
must  be  realized. 

Normal  schools,  especially,  should  at  once  imder- 
take  the  instruction  of  their  students  in  the  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  of  sex.  The  prejudice  against  it 
is  most  damaging  to  the  entire  coimtry.  One  promi- 
nent educator,  in  whose  power  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
happiness  of  thousands,  says:  "I  &ow  of  no  men 
and  few  women  among  our  teachers  whom  I  should 
be  willing  to  have  teach  the  physiology  of  sex."  We 
want  educated  teachers  who  can  and  will  make 
efforts  to  protect  the  nation  from  the  terrible  risks 
which  surroimd  it.  Sexual  vice  should  be  checked 
if  not  for  moral  then  for  phj/isical  reasons,  because  of 
the  ravages  so  plainly  discernible  from  all  statistical 
investigations.  Instruction  as  to  the  sexual  diseases 
belongs  with  that  regarding  tuberculosis  and  diph- 
theria. It  is  an  anomaly  that  one  class  of  dangerous 
disease  should  be  excluded  from  the  contagious  dis- 
eases that  phjrsicians  are  required  by  law  to  report 
to  boards  of  health. 

Each  sex  of  school  children  needs  special  instruc- 
tion and  regular  and  thoro  study.  The  use  of 
pamphlets  gives  strength  to  the  wrong  idea  of  mys- 
tery, secrecy,  and  shame.  It  is  not  a  subject  for 
concealment.  The  scientific  method  of  teaching  it 
in  connection  with  biology  and  physiology  is  the 
best  because  this  is  where  the  subject  belongs  and 
thru  this  channel  it  is  approached  naturally, 
without   a   sensational    atmosphere   and    without 
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arousing  home  criticism.  The  difficulties  are  largely 
imaginary;  they  lie  with  the  teachers,  not  with  the 
children.  Our  assumption  that  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  groimd,  our  apologetic,  hesitating  manner 
creates  the  wrong  impression  and  defeats  the  purpose 
desired.  Those  who  have  sincerely  and  calmly  given 
this  instruction  testify  that  its  reception  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  John  R.  Elliot,  of  the  New  York  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Schools,  doubted  the  expediency  of  bringing  in  a 
physician  to  teach  sex  knowledge.  It  aggravates 
the  wrong  notion  that  the  subject  is  imusual.  It 
should  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pupils,  as  elders  who  are  able  to  select 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  learning  that  knowledge 
which  is  of  the  most  worth. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  impure  thoughts  and 
speech  of  children  come  from  children.  Adults  do 
not  corrupt  children  much,  but  from  youth  to  youth, 
back  before  the  dawn  of  civilization  a  tradition  of 
corruption  has  been  passed  along.  This  suggests  a 
possible  use  of  youthful  leadership  in  purifying  the 
school  atmosphere.  Study  the  school  classes  and 
discover  the  leaders,  the  boys  or  girls  whom  the 
others  copy.  The  group  leader's  words  go  further 
than  ours.    Impress  them  with  the  glory  of  clean 


thoughts,  and  of  the  will  to  do  right. 

"With  the  value  of  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
sex  I  have  no  dispute,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  to  deter 
men  and  women  from  vice  is  doubtful.  The  dangers 
of  drunkenness  are  known  but  the  inebriate  falls 
not  from  lack  of  knowledge  but  from  lack  of  will. 
Knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  mankind  from 
sexual  sin,  but  love,  respect,  and  honor  are.  Teach 
children  what  their  indulgence  means  to  those  they 
love,  to  their  fathers,  to  their  mothers,  to  their  sis- 
ters, to  their  brothers,  and  to  their  friends.  The 
resolve  of  a  boy  to  have  with  a  woman  no  relation 
that  he  would  be  imwilling  a  man  should  have  with 
his  sister  or  his  mother  is  an  old  device  of  morality; 
but  it  is  effective.  Let  the  youth  understand  that 
you  know  and  all  men  know  that  continence  is  noble 
and  indulgence  is  weak;  that  the  man  who  sins  in- 
evitably wrongs  the  woman,  no  matter  who  she  is; 
that  the  woman  who  sins  inevitably  wrongs  the  man; 
that  both  wrong  each  other.  Let  the  school  teach 
that  the  foimdation  of  our  national  greatness,  of 
our  happiness,  and  our  health  is  the  home  and  that 
sexual  indulgence  always,  without  exception,  under- 
mines the  home  feeling  and  strikes  a  blow,  none  the 
less  effectively  because  secret,  at  the  nobility  of 
manhood  and  womanhood." 


The  Living  Wage  of  College  Women. 


"If  likeep  my  present  position,"  said  a  compara- 
tivelyyoimgcollegegraduateengaged  in  a  preparatory 
school,  according  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
"and  live  as  I  should,  dress  as  I  should,  spend  vaca- 
tions in  recreation  as  I  should,  indulge  myself  thru 
the  school  year  in  concerts  and  theaters  as  I  should, 
retain  my  health,  and  meet  with  no  unforeseen  de- 
mands, by  the  time  I  am  sixty  years  old  I  shall  have 
enough  money  laid  by  to  get  me  into  a  nice  old 
ladies'  home." 

Perhaps  the  frequency  of  such  statements,  made 
not  in  complaint  but  as  matters  of  fact,  has  moved 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  Association  of  Coll^^te 
Alumnae,  aided  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  to  investigate  the  economic  con- 
dition of  college  women.  Heretofore  reports  as  to 
Hie  c^ect  of  college  training  upon  the  health  of 
women  in  certain  occupations,  have  been  published 
under  these  auspices.  In  addition  the  United 
States  Government  has  taken  up  the  status  of  teach- 
ers, but  not  differentiating  coll^^te  and  non-col- 
l^:iate.  For  the  same  reason  reports  made  by 
teachers  do  not  answer  the  questions  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  women  who  are  salaried  college 
graduates  work  and  live. 

The  latest  meeting  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Association  gave  up  the  entire  interval  between  the 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  held  last  spring  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  serving  of  afternoon  tea  to  an  informal 
and  spirited  discussion  of  "The  Living  Wage  of  Col- 
lege Women." 

Among  the  questions  from  which  the  living  wage 
is  to  be  deduced  are: "  Your  object  in  taking  a  college 
course?  Your  conjugal  condition?  Do  men  re- 
ceive more,  less,  or  the  same  pay  in  the  same  grade 
of  work?  Do  you  receive  a  higher  salary  because 
of  your  college  training?  If  you  board  or  keep  house, 
the  cost  per  week  for  food,  room-rent,  laimdry,  and 
annual  furnishings  and  repairs?  In  your  experi- 
ence, what  is  the  lowest  price  in  your  neighborhood 
for  which  suitable  accommodations  can  be  had? 
What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  min- 
imum annual  excess  over  cost  of  mere  physi- 
cal existence  for  a  college  graduate,  to  give  her  a 
satisfactory  return?  (The  college  woman  has  not 
only  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  she 


has  lost  four  to  six  years  of  wage-earning  time.) 
Tlie  statement  is  currently  accepted  that  no  class 
spends  so  large  a  percentage  of  its  income  for  'con- 
spicuous waste'  as  the  scholarly  class.  How  would 
you  remedy  Uiis  state  of  affairs?" 

Promptly  b^finning  at  the  end  and  working  back- 
ward, various  alumnae  suggested  that  the  colle^ 
graduate  ought  to  have  a  different  standard  of  needs 
from  the  wealthy  imeducated;  that  of  late  yean; 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  p^  cent.,  and  that  salaries  have  not  kept  paoe; 
by  practical  accoimts  of  a  group  of  houflekeq)en; 
the  living  wage  for  "suitable"  accommodations  in 
the  city  must  be  $1,000,  and  that  "for  any  human 
being"  $10  a  week  excess  over  necessities  is  required. 
Also,  not  a  more  frugal  but  a  more  intelligent  ex- 
penditure of  money  was  advised,  especially  "in 
relation  to  the  food  supply." 

Concerning  trades  entered  by  women  an  encour- 
aging accoimt  was  given  by  an  architect  who;  in 
the  first  year  of  shifting  for  herself,  cleared  $600 
more  than  when  in  an  office,  and  a  discouraging  a^ 
coimt  of  a  lawyer  who  found  that  firms  had  to  re- 
serve places  for  the  sons  and  relatives  of  impcrtant 
clients.    Any  trade  but  that  of  teaching  was  recom- 
mended for  those  who  felt  impelled  to  do  more  than 
"leaven  the  social  lump."    Nevertheless  the  dtf- 
cussion  tended  naturally  not  to  the  living  wage  of 
women  who  manage  estates;  are  fiorist^*  intoior 
decorators,   farmers,   journalists,   illustrat^m,  doc- 
tors, missionaries,  actresses,  etc.,  but  to  the  living 
wage  of  the  majority  of  college  graduates,  ?^o  are 
teachers. 

On  this  point  many  spoke  with  authority.  The 
$500  or  $600  offered  to  a  college  assistant  or  lec- 
turer is,  of  course,  a  subsidiary  wage  and  renders 
such  positions  of  nominal  honor,  prohibitive  to 
many  women  of  advanced  learning.  This  accounts 
for  Ph.D's  in  primary  grades.  In  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City  teachers  in  elementary  grades  re- 
ceive from  $600  to  $1,200,  the  heads  of  departments 
$1,600,  and  a  principal  $2,500  to  $3,000.  In  Hig^ 
Schools,  where  a  college  d^ree  is  almost  essoitial; 
the  girl  just  out  of  college  receives  from  $700  to 
$1,000;  with  experience,  $1,100  to  $1,900.  The 
first  assistant  receives  $2,000  to  $2,500.  At  present 
there  is  no  woman  high  school  principal. 
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As  commentary  on  these  figures,  it  was  suggested 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  salaries  were  not  high  enough ; 
that  people,  bound  by  old  rules,  and  not  in  propor- 
tion to  increased  living  expenses,  were  not  willing 
to  pay  enough  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  a  teacher  is  in  the  profes- 


sion who  would  do  better  elsewhere.  A  college  train- 
ing does  not  entitle  one  to  a  school  position;  and  the 
teacher  who  bemoans  "I  wish  that  vacation  would 
come — this  is  all  a  teirible  bore  anyway" — is  not  of 
great  pecimiary  value.  When  she  is  efficient,  she 
is  in  demand  and  can  command  a  living  wage. 


Range  and  Limits  of  the  Preparatory  SchooL' 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Presidentof  Western  Reserve  University. 


The  general  law  which  determines  the  functions 
and  limits  of  the  preparatory  school  is  the  law  of  the 
increase  of  the  relationship  of  truths  as  education 
advances.  The  first  stages  of  education  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  facts,  the  apprehension  of 
individual  truths  is  the  chief  function.  As  education 
proceeds,  the  apprehension  of  individual  truths,  of 
course,  proceeds  also,  but  the  relations  of  these 
individual  truths  to  each  other  and  to  other  truths 
become  yet  more  significant.  The  preparatory 
school  stands  in  the  mist  of  the  application  of  this 
general  law.  Individual  facts  still  have  great  value; 
apprehension  and  memory  are  yet  primary  functions; 
but  the  function  of  comparison  and  of  relationship 
has  begun  to  come  into  force  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  is  to  continue  to  play  a  yet  more  im- 
portant part  as  his  education  proceeds. 

Under  this  general  law  the  preparatory  school  is 
not  to  forget  that  its  primary  function  is  twofold; 
it  is  to  fit  boys  for  college;  it  is  also  to  fit  boys  to 
use  the  phrase  which  is  used  in  one  of  the  earliest 
documents  of  the  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover, 
for  the  "great  business  of  living."  These  two  func- 
tions should  be  so  planned  and  so  conducted  that 
they  should  be  essentially  one.  The  best  prepara- 
tion of  a  boy  for  a  good  college  should  be  an  equally 
effective  preparation  for  a  good  life,  and  the  condi- 
tions for  admission  to  college  shoiild  be  so  broad 
that  what  fits  a  boy  well  for  the  "great  business  of 
living"  should  also  prove  to  be  a  worthy  preparation 
for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duplex  and  yet  one 
function  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preparatory  school  to 
give  the  student  a  thoro  training  in  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language.  Many  arguments  used  for  the 
study  of  Latin  seem  to  me  puerile.  But  there  are 
two  considerations  which  are  of  primary  value. 
One  of  these  considerations  relates  to  the  fact  that 
the  student  who  knows  Latin  extends  vastly  his 
conception  of  both  the  modem  and  the  ancient 
world.  He  lengthens  out  his  past  by  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  student  whose 
linguistic  studies  b^n  and  end  with  French  and 
German  has  a  past  to  his  world  of  not  over  three 
hundred  years;  in  German  it  is  much  less.  The 
student  who  r^s  his  Cierco  and  Vii^,  even  with 
all  the  haltingness  which  is  so  common,  and  so  at 
once  lamentable  and  ridiculous,  lengthens  out  these 
three  hundred  years  to  two  thousand.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  think  of  life 
adequately,  comprehensively,  largely?  Is  it  not 
advantageous  to  have  a  great  and  noble  background 
for  thinking,  for  judging,  and,  even  more,  for  feel- 
ing? Is  not  the  present  more  real  and  more  signi- 
ficant when  it  is  seen  that  the  present  puts  its  roots 
down  into  the  walls  of  the  tufa  stones  of  the  Roman 
forum?  Whether  one  goes  to  college  or  not,-  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  be  able  to  relate  one's 
self  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  older  world,  out  of 
which  has  come  the  present. 

Furthermore,  I  hold  a  brief  for  Latin  on  the 
ground  of  its  value  in  the  formation  of  what  one 
may  still  call  English  style.  Why  is  it  that  so  few 
of  the  writers  of  to-day  possess  a  sense  of  style?  The 
causes  are  doubtless  manifest;  but  one  cause  at 
least  is  evident.  It  is  the  decline  in  the  thoroness 
of  training  in  Latin  and  the  shortening  of  the  period 
^Reprinted  from  the  New  York  TimeM. 


which  most  students  spend  in  the  study  of  the  lai^- 
guage.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  does  my  friend  Prof.' 
Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  Collie,  that  most  in- 
teresting critic,  who  tells  me  that  in  his  opinion  the 
only  way  of  forming  an  English  style  is  to  write 
Latin  verses;  but  I  am  glad  to  go  with  him  so  far 
as  to  say  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  forming  an 
English  style  is  such  a  study  of  Latin  that  one  can 
read  his  Horace  without  translating  it,  or,  if  one  be 
not  able  to  go  so  far  as  that,  one  may  say  that  a 
good  way  of  forming  English  style  is  also  the  putting 
of  Horace  or  Livv  or  Cicero,  both  essay  and  oration, 
into  noble  Engish.  If,  therefore,  what  we  call  style 
in  writing  English  has  value,  it  is  evident  that  Latin 
should  form  a  part,  and  no  small  part,  of  the  studies 
of  the  preparatory  school. 

Other  considerations  for  the  pursuit  of  the  lan- 
guage might  be  added,  but  the  limits  set  for  this 
paper  forbid  their  presentation. 

I  therefore  pass  on  to  say  what  seems  to  me  also 
of  some  inmiediate  importance.  The  preparatory 
school  is  to  remember  that  it  is  to  prepare  the  boy 
or  the  girl  for  the  future  in  his  heart,  feelings,  ex- 
pectations, as  well  as  in  the  formal  intellectual  disci- 
plines. I  mention  this  element,  for  so  many  for- 
eign schools  (by  chance  I  write  in  Florence,  Italy); 
seem  to  let  the  boy  suck  life's  orange  too  early. 
Life's  pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  a  more  material 
sort  he  has  come  to  possess  while  he  is  still  in  his 
'teens.  Life's  higher  contentments  he  may  have 
accepted  and  in  part  vacated  before  he  is  in  full 
readiness  for  them.  To  him  the  noon  of  his  char- 
acteristic development  has  been  reached  before  the 
hour  of  twelve,  and  its  early  promise  of  nine  o'clock 
has  struck  at  the  hour  of  seven.  The  approach  to 
life's  noble  and  great  experiences  is  to  be  gradual. 
The  freshness  of  life  is  not  to  lose  either  its  dew  or 
its  bud.  The  idea  of  the  blas6  is  to  be  sentenced 
and  cast  out  of  the  preparatory  school  as  not  being 
in  good  form.  The  tendency  of  these  boys  to  ape 
the  manners  and  sports  and  ways  of  college  men — 
and  all  imitations  are  usually  of  the  worse  and  not 
the  better— is  to  be  discouraged.  To  these  bojrs 
these  school  days  and  these  school  walls  are  to  re- 
present both  living  and  life — splendid,  hopefid; 
inspiring,  full  of  fascination. 

For  securing  this  great  result  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  freumess  the  teacher  is  the  chief  or  the 
only  force.  Men,  who,  while  manly,  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  boys  themselves,  represent  the  type. 
Methods  are  of  slight  avail.  The  men,  forces  in 
themselves,  create  the  school  atmosphere,  and 
atmosphere  is  precious.  Such  men  are  hard  to  find. 
Scholarship  is  primarily  of  the  intellect,  and  scholar- 
ship while  transmuting  the  intellect  into  an  engine 
of  power  and  of  delicacy  may  yet  desiccate  the  emo- 
tional nature.  These  men,  teachers  in  these  schools, 
are  indeed  to  be  scholars,  but  they  are  to  be  more 
than  scholars.  They  may  be  humanistic;  it  is 
well;   they  should   also   be  himiane. 

But  more  and  most,  they  should  be  himian.  Sim- 
ple humanity  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  asked  for  in  a 
teacher,  as  indeed  it  is  in  the  members  of  any  pro- 
fession. Such  teachers,  being  human,  are  able  to 
sjrmpathize  with  the  boy,  to  see  with  his  eyes,  and 
to  feel  in  and  out  his  exultations  and  disappoint- 
ments. Such  men,  may  God  give  them  to  us  m  the 
preparatory  school  and  in  the  college,  too. 
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Prescribed  Sports. 

[Editorial  in  New  York  Tribune,  December  12.] 
There  is  no  graver  matter  agitating  the  world  to- 
day than  the  question,  What  is  a  proper  college 
sport?  College  authorities,  having  solved  the  puz- 
zling difficulties  of  the  curriculum  and  fashioned  a 
course  of  studies  which  turns  the  student  out  a 
polished  and  finished  intellectual  product,  are  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  the  things  which. form  the 
•other  sides  of  the  student's  nature,  so  as  to  make 
him  a  well  rounded  man.  They  are  trying  to  for- 
mulate a  curriculum  of  sports  which  will  make  him 
as  cultured  physically  and  morally  as  the  picking 
of  his  wav  among  mental  the  pastures  of  t^e 
university  by  "election" — without  "divine  grace" 
— ^makes  him  intellectually.  Child  study  is  bear- 
ing its  fruit.  The  calipers  of  wisdom  have  not 
measured  the  adolescent  cranium  in  vain.  The 
pin-prick  test  and  the  fatigue  machine  have  caused 
•a  great  searching  of  hearts  over  the  results  of  the 
ancient  self-confident  systems  of  education.  Play, 
it  has  been  discovered,  is  the  great  teacher.  Then, 
are  not  educators  neglecting  their  opportunities  if 
they  allow  play  to  slip  out  of  their  hands  and  go  on 
unguided  by  superior  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 
logical adaptability  of  means  to  ends?  Unregulated 
play  makes  Jack  a  bad  boy. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  the 
faculties  of  the  universities  are  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  a  proper  curriculum  of  sports.  Obviously, 
a  college  youth  may  be  trusted  to  thread  the  maze 
of  the  intellectual  curriculum  unguided  and  unre- 
:  strained  except  by  his  own  appetite  for  knowledge. 
But  no  such  election  should  be  permitted  regarding 
play.  If  the  A.  B.  d^ree  is  to  stand  for  an}rthing 
definite  it  must  signify  that  the  bachelor  has  wan- 
den^l  fancy  free  over  the  fields  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art,  sipping  like  a  butterfly  the  flowers  of 
♦culture  on  his  errant  way,  and  that  he  has  simul- 
taneously piu^ued  a  course  in  sports  free  from  the 
•dissipations  and  temptations  of  the  "elective  sys- 
tem," as  stiff  and  definite  as  the  old  "prescribed" 
classics-mathematics  plan  of  mental  training.  Who 
shall  say  whether  a  bachelor  under  the  present  hap- 
hazard dispensation  has  pursued  football,  or  hockey, 
•or  baseball,  or  basketball,  or  tennis,  or  rowing,  or 
golf;  or,  profiting  by  the  elasticity  of  our  present 
•elective  system  of  sports,  has  chosen  some*  "soft 
snap,"  like  tiddledewinks  or  mumble-the-peg,  and 
loafed  his  way  to  his  degree  without  the  real  educa- 
tional advantages  that  spring  from  a  proper  course 
of  sports? 

Dr.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  a  leader  in  this  great 
movement  for  ending  the  elective  system  of  sports, 
as  he  was  the  leader  in  introducing  the  elective  sys- 
tem of  studies.  His  university  has  not  yet  taken 
any  definite  action  on  the  sports  curriculum,  but 
Dr.  Eliot  has  not  hesitated  to  show  why  certain 
«ports  should  be  excluded.  Every  sport  in  which 
there  is  a  possibility  of  cheating  should  be  pro- 
scribed as  an  educator  of  youth.  Obviously,  the 
opportunities  for  cheating  should  be  confined  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  the  bachelor's  training.  Such 
chances  as  there  are  for  cheating  in  recitations  and 
profiting  by  "cribs"  on  examinations  are  enough  for 
a  man,  without  his  being  endangered  by  tempta- 
tions to  dishonesty  in  sport.  Football  is  unmanly, 
rough,  full  of  opportunities  for  dishonesty.  Bas- 
ketball is  just  as  bad.  Baseball  is  tricky  and  un- 
sportsmanlike and  dangerous  to  the  umpire.  How 
often  in  golf  a  lie  is  a  lie!  Too  many  in  the  "royal 
and  ancient  game"  imperil  their  souls  by  a  surrep- 
titious choice  between  a  "cup"  and  a  "tee"!  Ten- 
nis and  rowing  are  the  only  blameless  sports — the 
classics  and  mathematics  of  the  modem  "prescribed  " 
course  of  the  A.  B.  of  play.  They  are  morally  and 
physically  tonic.    The  young  man  whose  character 


is  imperiled  by  the  temptations  of  the  class-room 
and  the  examination  paper  may  learn  from  tennis 
and  rowing  how  to  be  truly  good. 

If  anything  else  should  be  added  to  this  prescribed 
course  in  sports  we  feel  certain  it  ought  to  be  hazr 
ing.  Naturally,  hazing  could  never  become  an 
intercollegiate  game,  but  then  so  much  the  better, 
for  we  already  have  too  many  intercollegiate  sports 
—gladiatorial  spectacles  which  distract  the  collfitge- 
mind  and  overexcite  the  undergraduate  emotions. 
Tennis  and  rowing  are  enough  for  intercoUe^te 
contests.  Hazing  will  serve  as  a  strictly  intramuiaL 
pastime.  No  one  can  truthfully  say  that  ha^ng 
affords  an  opportimity  for  cheating.  When  a  youth 
is  bidden  to  drink  a  bottle  of  milk  or  sing  a  song  in. 
public  his  taskmasters  who  supply  that  important 
desideratimi  of  true  sport,  team  work,  see  to  it  that 
he  performs  his  stint  without  shuflSing  or  evasion.  In 
the  recent  case  ol  hazing  by  which  Harvard  par- 
donably prides  herself  on  establishing  a  "recom" 
the  young  man  shoveled  snow  with  a  soupladle 
without  &e  faintest  suggestion  of  that  chfating 
which  spoils  most  sports.  He  took  the  t«q>era- 
ture  of  street-cars  with  the  patient  honesty  worthy 
of  a  great  scientist.  He  walked  the  midwinter 
streets  of  Boston  in  summer  flannels  in  which  there 
was  no  guile.  He  made  his  breakfast  on  uiustard 
pickles  served  in  buttermilk  and  raw  oysters  swim- 
ming in  maple  syrup,  finishing  with  a  squash  pie. 
What  chance,  we  should  like  to  know,  was  there  for 
cheating  here?  He  delivered  papers  and  carried 
about  a  "Teddy  bear,"  two  operations  extremely 
open  and  aboveboard.  There  is  an  obvious  moral 
discipline  about  this,  strengthening  to  students  over- 
strained by  the  inevitable  temptations  of  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  college  life.  We  make  bold  to  say 
that  no  man  can  have  been  properly  hazed  without 
being  a  better  man,  more  fully  equipped  for  life 
and  worthier  of  the  honorable  d^n^ee  of  A.  B. 


The  Value  of  Rest. 

Ella  Adeua  Fletcher,  in  the  January  Delineator. 

The  inability  to  rest,  either  at  night  or  by  means 
of  short  respites  from  activity  during  the  day,  is  the 
beginning,  with  many  women,  of  a  nervous  break- 
down, and  should  be  heeded  as  nature's  warning  that 
all  is  not  well,  and  that  the  routine  of  life,  whether 
of  work  or  pleasure,  must  be  closely  scanned  and  so 
changed  as  to  lessen  the  strain,  fluny  and  excite- 
ment, with  constant  overstrain,  which  is  working  on 
the  nerves,  are  subtle  nerve-wasters,  for  they  con- 
sume double  the  energy  required  for  the  mere  per- 
formance of  the  given  act  if  it  were  done  repose- 
fully.  Moods  are  to  blame  for  much  of  this  mis- 
chief injected  into  lives;  but  we  should  master  our 
moods,  not  be  mastered  by  them. 

The  amount  of  regular  sleep  required  varies  with 
the  constitution,  age,  and  habits  of  life;  the  brain 
worker,  whose  drafts  on  vitality  are  the  largest, 
needing  the  most.  At  least  seven  to  nine  hours 
sleep  are  needed  by  all  who  lead  active  lives  and 
woidd  keep  themselves  physically  and  mentally  at 
the  summit  of  their  powers.  Phyisicians  agree  that 
woman  commonly  requires  at  least  an  hour's  more 
sleep  than  man;  but  also  that  she  bears  depriva- 
tion of  rest  better.  This  is  due,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  in  crises  which  demand  wakefulness  her 
sympathies  and  emotions  are  commonly  involved, 
and  the  intensity  of  her  interest  keeps  h^  alert. 
Not  till  the  excitement — ^which  in  her  is  an  exalta- 
tion of  spirit  holding  her  to  duty-is  passed  will  she  feel 
the  loss  of  rest,  but  then  she  should  yield  herself  ta 
an  increased  amount  of  sleep,  as  should  the  brain 
worker  sdter  every  imxisual  and  prolonged  effort. 
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Secret  Societies  in  High  Schools. 

F.  W.  CtoBURN. 


To  fraternize  or  not  to  fraternize  is  a  problem  that 
is  now  agitating  high  school  lads  and  lasses  in  many 
an  American  community.  Their  teachers  for  the 
most  part  appear  to  be  determined  that  they  shall 
not.  There  are  signs  of  a  widespread  movement 
among  educators  to  abolish  Greek  letter  societies 
from  secondary  schools.  Resolutions  to  that  effect 
were  adopted  the  other  day  in  Chicago.  The  agita- 
tion has  assumed  especial  importance  in  a  number 
of  New  England  towns.  It  contains  features  that 
would  seem  to  be  of  importance  to  schoolmen  every- 
where. 

The  first  serious  protest,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  coimtry,  against  these  fraternities 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  societies  that  flourish  in  the 
colleges,  have  been  organized  in  many  of  the  high 
schools  about  Boston,  arose  two  years  ago  in  Win- 
chester where  Rev.  J.  W.  Suter,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, formerly  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  de- 
noimced  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  as  imdemocratic 
and  tending  to  create  cliques  and  factions  among 
young  people  who  ought  to  be  imited  by  common 
interest  in  their  studies  and  in  harmless  amusements. 
There  followed  a  spirited  controversy,  carried  on 
thru  the  columns  of  the  local  press.  Old-time 
Yankee  individualists  inveighed  against  the  proposal 
to  limit  young  people's  personal  liberty  and  initiative. 
Many  sensible  citizens,  on  the  other  side,  sided  with 
Mr.  Suter,  who  did  not  indeed  immediately  accom- 
plish his  object  of  securing  a  prohibition  of  the  fra- 
ternities but  who  certainly  made  it  obligatory  that 
their  members  cease  making  exhibitions  of  them- 
selves in  public  places. 

In  other  towns  of  Massachusetts  the  fraternities 
and  "sororities"  have  more  recently  been  assailed. 
In  Gloucester,  for  example,  the  School  Board  not  long 
ago  addressed  a  letter  to  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  pupils  asking  their  co-operation  in  breaking  up 
these  associations,  the  influence  of  which  they  dis- 
trust. The  groimd  on  which  interference  is  based 
in  the  Cape  Ann  city  is  that  such  organizations  en- 
croach upon  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  study, 
that  they  are  expensive  and  that  their  tendency  to 
break  the  school  into  antagonistic  groups  is  un- 
healthy and  undesirable.  To  the  spirit  of  the  letter 
which  was  submitted  the  principal  of  the  Gloucester 
high  school,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bachelor,  heartily  subscribed. 

The  boys  in  the  Gloucester  school,  it  seems,  have  a 
fraternity,  the  Sigma  Upsilon  Phi,  the  girls  one  which 
they  designate  as  the  Delta  Theta. 

The  local  public  was  scandalized  this  early  autumn 
by  a  sensational  initiation  in  the  course  of  which 
candidates  for  the  boys'  society  paraded  up  and 
down  the  streets  at  midnight  in  their  night  gowns 
and  pajamas  and  then,  in  the  wee  small  hours,  ad- 
journed to  a  summer  cottage  outside  the  city  where 
they  continued  their  antics  until  school  time.  Such 
affairs  are  naturally  resented  by  decent  citizens  as 
not  according  strictly  with  the  purposes  of  education 
that  costs  the  community  heavily;  and,  whether  or 
not  the  fraternities  are  stamped  out,  it  is  imlikely 
that  such  an  affair  will  occur  again  for  several  years. 

Melrose,  a  suburban  city  about  ten  miles  from 
Boston,  has  also  been  shaken  by  an  anti-fraternity 
agitation.  Resolutions  condemning  the  secret  so- 
cieties of  the  high  school  have  been  prepared  by  a 
special  investigating  committee  of  the  School  Board 
consisting  of  Edwin  S.  Small,  Mrs.  Isabel  Stantial, 
and  Mjrs.  Holden.  These  resolutions  were  presented 
to  the  full  Board  at  a  meeting  attended  by  scores  of 
interested  parents.  They  are  to  be  considered 
further. 


The  special  committee  declared  that  membership 
in  the  Melrose  societies  is  ''based  on  good  dollars, 
good  looks,  and  parental  wealth."  One  paragraph 
of  the  resolutions  states:  ''We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  rather  than  allow  our  great  system  of  public 
schools  to  become  debased  into  schools  of  cliques  and 
caste,  of  contempt  for  humanity,  scholarship,  and 
duty,  it  would  be  better  for  the  youth,  and  better 
for  the  commonwealth,  if  our  school-houses  close 
their  doors  and  the  children  labor  for  an  honest  live- 
lihood." 

The  immediate  outcome  in  Melrose — and  no  doubt 
a  similar  result  can  be  predicted  for  other  places  in 
which  a  similar  agitation  has  been  started — seems  to 
have  been  the  division  of  the  town  into  factions,  one 
siding  with  the  "martyrized"  yoimg  people,  the  other 
supporting  the  duly  constituted  authorities.  Among 
parents  there  is  by  no  means  the  unanimity  one 
might  expect  in  so  plain  a  case. 

That  fact  prompts  a  bit  of  moralizing.  Whether 
the  final  result — ^for  anything  but  the  disappearance 
of  the  obnoxious  societies  is  unthinkable — could  not 
be  hastened  by  a  more  psychological  method  of 
attack  is  a  query  I  should  like  to  put,  and  then  leave 
unanswered.  It  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  no 
logical  defence  for  the  existence  of  Greek  letter  socie- 
ties in  public  high  schools — even  if  they  are  defensi- 
ble in  the  colleges,  of  which,  as  a  non-fraternity  man, 
I  am  extremely  doubtful.  But  neither,  I  suspect, 
as  a  citizen  happily  without  "lodge"  affiliations,  is 
there  any  logical  raison  d'etre  in  the  midst  cf  the 
rich  full  life  of  our  democracy  for  the  masonic  and 
other  orders.  These  organizations  are  simply  per- 
sistent thru  force  of  tradition  and  thru  tie 
survival  into  our  times  of  instincts,  proper  and  neces- 
sary in  the  centuries  of  semi-civilization.  They  ap- 
pend with  particular  force  to  those  people  who  are 
intellectually  still  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

So  that  secret  societies  with  their  paraphernalia  of 
degrees  and  mummeries  are  no  doubt,  among  certain 
types  of  mankind,  biologically  if  not  logically  rea- 
sonable. They  subserve  definite  needs  of  the  sort 
of  people  who  compose  them.  May  it  not  be  true, 
therefore,  that  the  high  school  fraternity  parti^ly 
supplies,  tho  in  an  extremely  undesirable  way,  a  need 
of  yoimg  people  in  a  certain  stage  of  development? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  correction  of  the  evil  lies  not  in 
forced  elimination  but  in  quiet  substitution? 

Just  what  the  nature  of  the  substitute  should  be, 
far  be  it  from  a  man  out  of  practical  school  work  to 
suggest.  That  is  up  to  school  principals  and  super- 
intendents. It  is  also  part  of  the  school  commimity 
of  the  future. 
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Modern  History  Teaching. 
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By  MiLNOR  DOREY,  English  Department,  High  School,  Trenton;  N.  J. 


History  is  not  taught  in  the  public  schools  to-day 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  business  man,  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  now  hurries  to  his  oflSce  ab- 
sorbed in  a  lite  widely  remote  from  the  life  of  his 
childhood  days,  but  thinks  that  school  keeps  in 
much  the  way  it  did  when  he  had  something  to  do 
with  it — if  he  thinks  about  it  at  all.  When  a  boy, 
he  shuffled  along  thru  the  dust  to  the  red  school-house 
at  the  crossroads,  with  his  Noah  Webster,  Nicholas 
Pike,  or  Peter  Parley  imder  his  arm,  droned  the 
day  thru,  and  went  home  to  his  chores.  His  recol- 
lections of  those  days  are  confined  to  sleepy  hours 
spent  in  "ciphering"  Pike's  "Alligation  Medial" 
and  the  "Properties  and  Tonnage  of  Noah's  Ark," 
or  cranmiing  into  his  puzzled  brain  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  "decline  and  fall"  of  man,  and 
the  "prinu-ose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire" — 
all  in  the  sugar-coated  guise  of  grammar,  geography, 
and  history.  Each  year  found  him  in  the  same  old 
hmndrum  roimd;  and  he  might  have  been  there 
still,  had  not  a  rapid  physical  growth  pushed  him 
on  to  the  time  to  "graduate." 

If  there  is  still  in  him  any  mellowing  anection 
for  those  days,  it  is  at  the  memory  of  stolen  moments 
behind  his  geography,  with  the  clumsy  leather- 
backed  history  before  him,  and  the  fascinating 
deeds  of  his  forefathers  probing  his  imagination. 
The  text-book  was  soporific,  and  the  teacher  stupid; 
and  probably  all  the  real  history  he  ever  got  was 
from  a  stolen  peep  at  Cooper  or  Washington  Irving, 
or  some  romancer  not  so  well  known.  No  matter 
if  the  pictures  represented  Captain  John  Smith  em- 
bracing a  coy  Pocahontas  dressed  like  a  ballet 
dancer,  or  Christopher  Columbus  jumping  from  his 
ship  into  the  arms  of  the  American  Indians  like  a 
winged  Pegasus,  those  were  the  times  when  he  learned 
history.  To  be  sure,  the  print  was  bad,  the  cuts 
worse,  the  style  dry  and  didactic,  and  the  instruc- 
tion uninspiring;  but  history  was  not  learned  on 
the  sagging  benches  imdemeath  the  master's  stem, 
oracular  goggles,  but  behind  the  sheltering  geog- 
raphy, or  under  the  sputtering  candle,  and  in  the 
field  when  the  plowshare  overturned  some  rotting 
skull  or  Indian  hatchet. 

To  our  nowaday  scientific  and  esthetic  mind  the 
colonial  and  constitutional  period  histories  could 
not  have  been  more  uninteresting.  The  paragraphs 
were  brief,  imamplified,  and  isolated.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  view  history  as  a  growth  or  as  a  whole. 
Fact  succeeded  fact  in  detached,  unrelated  form, 
and  with  cannonade-like  precision.  And  what  were 
those  facts?  This  is  a  sample:  "The  innocence 
and  felicity  of  the  first  pair  were  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. They  violated,  with  daring  impiety,  the  sole 
command  of  their  Maker.  The  precise  time  of  the 
transaction  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably only  a  few  days  after  their  creation."  The 
teacher  taught  solely  from  the  book,  droning  it  out, 
making  the  same  edition  serve  all  grades  of  pupils, 
and  for  all  time — until  they  rotted  on  his  hands. 
He  had  no  conception  of  the  illuminating  quality  of 
facts,  and  went  on  year  after  year  cramming  them 
down  the  throats  of  his  terror-stricken  pupils,  whose 
only  incentives  to  cultivate  their  memories  in  this 
fashion  was  their  previous  hours  of  elation  when 
they  had  a  chance  to  dream — perchance,  while 
lying  abed  in  the  morning  and  staring  at  Indians 
on  the  white  plaster  walls.  The  only  indications 
of  this  secret  ferment  was  the  frenzied  waving  hand 
of  Billy  Jones  or  Tommy  Sykes  when  Johnny  Bates 
did  not  know  what  the  war  of  1812  was  all  about, 
and  the  teacher  had  shouted  out  the  welcome  word 
^hands!" 


Such  was  the  way  they  dispensed  "history"  to  us 
in  the  forties;  and  the  pedagogs  kept  at  it  in  the 
same^old^way^imtil  far  into  the  eighties.  Any  of  us 
who  ^  remember^  our^Bames  and  Swinton  (peace  to 
theni!)  will  recall  counting  the  weary  hours  conning 
the  same  array  ^of ^deadly  facts,  facts,  facts.  The 
intelligent  ^  Mon^omery  to-day  charms  us  with  a 
real  literary  style — something  never  thought  of  in  a 
text-book .  before.  The  war  clouds  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  may  have  settled  some  fifteen  yean 
before,  but  the  histories  of  our  callow  youth  very 
respectfully  stopped  at  that  point  with  abrupt* 
mysterious  silence.  School  histories  to-day  de- 
scribe President  Roosevelt  chopping  wood  at  Oyster 
Bay.  Our  older  teachers  informed  us  with  pro- 
found assurance  that  Pljrmouth  Rock  was  stepped 
on  in  1620,  and  that  Gettysburg  was  a  very  impor- 
tant battle  indeed.  To-day  the  boys  and  girls  are 
given  manmioth  excursions  to  these  pointe,  with 
vociferating  guides  and  soda-water  thrown  in.  No 
doubt  we  injformed  our  teachers  on  examination 
day,  as  certain  of  our  forefathers  did,  that  "history 
is  a  book  that  the  scholars  study  about,"  or  on 
another  occasion,  with  great  prophetic  truth,  that 
"history  is  studying  an  examination."  If  to-day 
we  were  suddenly  to  be  penned  up  in  school  witli 
histories  in  our  hands,  we  should  find  ourselves  per- 
forming some  astoimding  feats. 

Historians  have  been  much  more  painstaking  and 
industrious  since  we  went  to  school.    Besides,  there 
have  been  more  boys  and  girls  to  cram  history  into. 
We  should  have  to  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
American  political  campaign  for  years  back.    We 
perhaps  should  gain  a  smattering  of  the  recent 
course  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  Japanese- 
Russian  War.    The  presses  are  kept  hot  turning 
out  histories  of  these  matters,  written  up  from  all 
points  of  view  and  in  every  style  and  language.    ITbe 
Committees  of  Seven,  Ten,  and  Twelve,  the  Educa- 
tional Associations,  teachers,  publishers,  and  authors, 
are  constantly  getting  their  heads  together  to  devise 
something  new  for  the  department  of  history  in  the 
public  schools,   either  in  the  books  or   teaching 
method.    Possibly  in  no  other  subject,  save  Eng- 
lish, is  there  so  much  interest  taken  to-day,  such^ 
frantic  anxiety  to  devise  "modem,  scientific,  peda- 
gogic schemes  for  arousing,  maintaining,  and  propa — 
gating  enthusiasm,"  as  in  the  subject  of  histcny  "- 
Not  content  with  the  high  school,   the  history-^ 
teacher  has  invaded  the  primary  grades,  with  th*;^ 
text-books  and  instruction  "placing  the  greatest 
emphasis"  on  such  institutions  as  the  coTonizin; ^^ 
movement,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  explorationor* 
and  conquests,  and  such  important  characters  wit^i 
their  deeds,   as  Williams,   Hudson,   Paul   Revenrx2 
Penn,  Washington,  Franklin,  Fulton  and  Whitn^^s^ 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  McKinley.    Effort  is  constant.:J^u 
made  "to  awaken  the  child's  mind  to  an  intelliges^^; 
and  rational  conception  of  the  nation's  growth  ^»"gn 
trend,"  and  to  "instil  a  love  for  its  principles  ""'^rv 
heroes."    On  thru  ascending  grades,  the  older  pup^^ 
study  history  "topically."    Books  are  constan-«m 
revised,  the  libraries  are  filled  with  endless  voIueii^kq 
of  reference  and  supplementary  works  which  tEI^i 
use  in  their  labor.    The  tieacher,  specially  trainmieo 
thoroly  alive  to  the  demands  and  possibilities  of     "  H 
field,  conducts  recitations,  oral  and  written  "tes^-i^" 
"informal  and  formal  discussions,"  "topic  analya.^'^ 
"excursions  to  historic  points,"  all  from  "the  sdeo. 
tific  basis."    Lectures  are  given  at  institutes  Bud 
before  the  schools;   coimtless  maps,  pictures,  par. 
traits  and  drawings,  works  of  art,  and  models  dall 
kinds  are  drawn  into  service,  that  no  stone  nay  be 
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unturned  in  shoving  on  the  ten-year-olds  what  the 
human  race  has  been  doing,  why  it  did  it,  how  it 
affects  them,  there  in  their  seats,  and  what  they 
should  do  in  the  future. 

Ancient  and  medieval  history  suffers  the  same. 
Not  stopping  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Solon's  laws,  feudalism, 
and  the  Magna  Charta,  the  pupil  must  get  at  the 
facts  about  the  Magyars,  Odovakar,  Bellerophon,  Ptol- 
emy Soter,  Mettus  Fufetixis,  Cynoscephalae,  acts, 
bills,  bulls,  and  laws  without  end,  leagues,  diets, 
covenants,  wars,  battles,  names,  and  dates,  and  be 
able  to  write,  discuss,  or  orate  upon  the  effect  of  his- 
tory on  literature,  art,  science,  economics,  morals, 
and  religion.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 
>  This  is  all  very  well.  We  would  not  for  the  world 
have  our  younger  generation  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  Hercules  did  not  perform  thirteen 
labors;  that  Nerva  ruled  Rome  sixteen  months 
and  not  seventeen;  that  Henry  VIIL  would  likely 
have  married  again  if  he  had  not  died-  so  soon;  that 
Christopher  Colmnbus  wore  red  stockings;   and  that 


Sheridan's  celebrated  Winchester  was  nineteen  and 
not  *'  twenty  miles  away."  But  there  come  moments 
when  we  want  to  run  away  from  the  coimtless 
libraries ;  the  breathless,  scrupulous,  adorned  school- 
rooms; the  routine  details  of  recitations,  examina- 
tions, lightening-like  quizzes  from  encyclopedic 
teachers;  the  endless  fret  for  facts;  and  bury  our- 
selves in  musty  reminiscences  with  our  good  friend 
Peter  Parley  or  Barnes.  No  doubt,  in  those  dajrs 
we  did  not  learn  so  much  or  receive  such  efficient 
training  for  xisefulness,  as  our  children  to-day.  No 
doubt,  if  we  were  children  to-day,  we  shoidd  still 
enlighten  the  world  with  the  fact  that  ''Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  in  1492,"  that  ''the  Boston 
Tea  Party  was  the  first  one  ever  given,"  or  that 
"Lady  Jane  Grey  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was 
soon  after  beheaded."  Childlike,  we  should  cer- 
tainly say,  as  one  did  recently  with  solemn  convic- 
tion: "Caesar  was  a  great  man.  He  wrote  a  book 
for  schools  in  Latin,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  Capitol." 
But,  after  all,  would  our  knowledge  of  real  History 
and  its  meaning  be  any  the  less? 


What's  in  a  Name? 

By  Emily  C.  Webber,  California. 


Many  citizens  of  Christendom  have  worn  the  names 
of  their  patron  saints;  similarly  the  ancients  sought 
for  their  strongholds  the  favor  of  the  gods. 

Athens,  most  famous  of  Grecian  cities,  received 
its  name,  according  to  the  tradition,  from  its  patron, 
Athena,  goddess  of  wisdom.  Athena,  Minerva  in 
the  Latin,  presided  over  many  arts  of  peace;  pru- 
dent and  righteous  were  her  ways,  and  gnu^ious  and 
helpful  was  she  to  mortals.  The  myth  is  that  she 
won  the  city  from  her  rival,  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea, 
in  a  competitive  contest.  •  It  had  been  decreed  that 
whoever  should  produce  the  gift  most  useful  to  man- 
kind should  be  awarded  the  city.  Considering  the 
many  uses  of  the  olive  tree,  which  Athena  offered, 
the  shade  of  its  foliage,  the  nourishing  food  of  its 
fruit,  and  its  branches  as  emblems  of  peace,  the 
gods  decided  it  to  be  a  more  beneficient  gift  than  the 
horse  of  Poseidon,  which  signified  war  and  des- 
truction. The  horse  galloped  away  to  Arabia, 
where  his  speed  and  beauty  were  appreciated. 

When  the  Athenians  were  delivered  from  fear  of 
Persian  invasion,  in  their  gratitude  they  built  the 
Parthenon,  most  beautiful  of  temples,  in  honor  of 
their  guardian  goddess. 

Calcutta,  venerable  city  of  storied  India,  was 
named  for  the  goddess  Kali,  whose  shrine  was  near  it. 

The  name  of  Carthage,  mistress  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
meant  New  Town.  It  was  new  as  compared  with 
the  older  African  colony  Utica,  and  the  mother  city. 
Tyre,  which  had  been  great  in  commerce  even  in  the 
distant  days  of  King  Solomon  the  Wise. 
I*  The  word  Tjrre  signifies  a  rock,  and  the  city  was 
partly  built  on  two  rocky  islands.  The  name  of 
Sidon,  the  other  Phoenician  city,  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  means  "Fishing-Town." 

Alexandria,  the  ^-eat  city  of  Egypt,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  one  of  many  namesakes 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  founded  by  Alexander  the 
and  called  after  him.  It  became  a  great  mart,  as 
T3n-e  and  Sidon  had  been  at  an  earlier  periods,  and  a 
center  of  learning  as  Athens  had  been.  Its  famous 
library  is  said  to  have  contained  a  copy  of  every 
Greek  book. 

Constantinople,  like  Alexandria,  was  named  for 
a  great  ruler.  In  330  A.  D.,  the  Roman  emperor 
Constantine  movedfhis  royal  courtTto^Byzantium, 
on  the  Bosphorus,  and  renamed  the  city.  Constan- 
tinople has  had  a  checkered  historv;   Greek,  Roman, 


Moslem,  in  turn,  has  dominated  its  destinies. 

According  to  the  meaning  of  its  name,  hoary 
Memphis,  which  saw  the  dawn  of  Egyptian  history, 
was  the  "city  of  the  good";  Jerusalem,  "the  city 
of  peace";  Babylon,  the  splendid,  "the  gate  of 
God." 

Rome  suggests  Romulus,  its  fabled  founder.  Ety- 
mologists now  consider  the  word  as  meaning 
"strength."  Rome  was  a  strong-walled  town  even 
in  its  early  days,  and  strong  was  its  rule  over  the 
peoples  it  brought  under  its  sway. 

Florence,  Italy,  "city  of  flowers,"  was  sometimes 
called  La  Bella,  the  beautiful. 

Dublin's  name  signifies  black  pool,  originally  that 
part  of  the  river  Liffey  on  which  the  city  now 
stands.  Edinburgh,  the  Dunedin  of  the  poets,  was 
originally  "Edwin's  castle." 

Paris  took  its  name  from  the  ancient  Celtic  tribe 
which  once  had  its  huts  where  the  beautiful  arches 
and  columns  of  the  great  modem  city  now  rise. 
Likewise,  the  Gallic  Veneti,  fieeing  from  Attila,  and 
his  terrible  Huns,  built  their  homes  out  upon  the 
islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  world-renowned  Venice. 

From  the  old  days  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece,  down 
to  the  present,  colonists  have  liked  to  reproduce  in 
their  new  country  the  dear  familiar  names  of  the 
fatherland.  Our  New  England's  Hull,  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Dover,  and  many  others,  recall  names 
known  and  loved  in  old  England.  New  Amster- 
dam became  New  York  when  the  Dutch  gave  way 
to  the  English  rule  of  the  Duke  of  York.  New 
Orleans  suggests  its  French  origin. 

Boston,  "the  three-hilled  rebel  town,"  was  origi- 
nally Trimountain.  Its  name  was  changed  in  honor 
of  John  Cotton,  the  famous  preacher,  who  came 
thither  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  The 
word  Boston  is  a  contraction  of  Botolph's  town. 

San  Francisco  was  first  named  Yerba  Buena 
(good  herb) .  Later  it  was  rechristened  in  honor  of 
good  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  devout  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  Friars.  In  fact,  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  earthquake  of  April  18,  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Rosa,  and  San  Jose,  had  all  re- 
ceived saints'  names  from  the  Spanish  padres,  who 
settled  in  California  in  early  days. 

Gibraltar,  in  classic  times,  was  one  of  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  A  myth  of  that  mighty  hero  tells  ua 
how,  with  one  turn  of  his  powerful  arm,  Y^fc^^^^^^^ 
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the  mountain  asunder,  and  permitted  the  waters  of 
the  sea  to  flow  into  the  ocean. 

The  word  Gibraltar  means  hill  of  Tarik.  Tarik 
was  one  of  the  Moslem  leaders  who  crossed  from 
Africa  and  helped  win  Spain  for  Islam. 

Mediterranean  is  the  midland  sea,  the  Pacific, 
the  peaceful  ocean,  the  Atlantic  the  sea  of  Atlas. 


The  giant  Atlas,  according  to  Grecian  mvthologyl 
supported  the  western  sky  upon  his  shoulders.  In 
this  same  Western  land  was  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  where  grew  the  golden  apples,  guarded  by 
dragons. 

Truly,  in  a  name  there  may  be  a  pleasing  tale,  or 
even  an  imperishable  bit  of  history. 


Gems  from  the  German. 


Rheinsage' 


Am  Rhein,  am  griinen  Rheine, 
Da  ist  so  mild  die  Nacht, 
Die  Rebenhiigel  liegen 
In  goldner  Mondenpracht. 

Und  an  den  Hiigeln  wandelt 
Ein  hoher  Schatten  her 
Mit  Schwert  und  Purpurmantel, 
Die  Krone  von  Golde  schwer. 

Das  ist  der  Karl,  der  Kaiser, 
Der  mit  gewaltiger  Hand 
Vor  vielen  hundert  Jahren 
Geherrscht  im  deutschen  Land. 

Er  ist  herauf  gestiegen 
Zu  Aachen  aus  der  Gruf  t, 
Und  segnet  seine  Reben, 
Und  atmet  Traubenduft. 

Bei  Riidesheim  da  funkelt 
Der  Mond  ins  Wasser  hinein, 
Und  baut  eine  goldene  Briicke 
Wohl  iiber  den  griinen  Rhein. 

Der  Kaiser  geht  hiniiber, 
Und  Schreitet  langsam  fort, 
Und  segnet  langs  dem  Strome 
Die  Reben  an  jedem  Ort. 

Dann  kehrt  er  heim  nach  Aachen 
Und  schlaft  in  seiner  Gruft, 
Bis  ihn  im  neuen  Jahre 
Erweckt  der  Trauben  Duft. 

Wir  aber  fullen  die  Romer 
Und  trinken  im  goldnen  Saft 
Uns  deutsches  Heldenfeuer 
Und  deutsche  Heldenkraft. 


— Geibel. 


Der  Fischer. 

Das  Wasser  rauscht',  das  Wasser  schwoU, 

Ein  Fischer  sass  daran, 

Sah  nach  dem  Angel  ruhevoll, 

Kiihl  bis  ans  Herz  hinan, 

Und  wie  er  sitzt  und  wie  er  lauscht, 

Teilt  sich  die  Flut  empor; 

Aus  dem  bewegten  Wasser  rauscht 

Ein  feuchtes  Weib  hervor. 

Sie  sang  zu  ihm,  sie  sprach  zu  ihm: 

-'Was  lockst  du  meine  Brut 

Mit  Menschenwitz  und  Menschenlist 

Hinauf  in  Todesglut? 

Ach!   wiisstest  du,  wie's  Fischlein  ist 

So  wohlig  auf  dem  Grund, 

Du  stiegst  herunter  wie  du  bist, 

Und  wiirdest  erst  gesund. 

''Labt  sich  die  Hebe  Sonne  nicht, 
Der  Mond  sich  nicht  im  Meer? 
Kehrt  wellenatmend  ihr  Gesicht 
Nicht  doppelt  schoner  her, 


Lockt  dich  der  tiefe  Himmel  nicht, 
Das  feuchtverklarte  Blau? 
Lockt  dich  dein  eigen  Angesicht 
Nicht  her  in  em'gen  Tau?" 

Das  Wasser  rauscht',  das  Wasser  schwoll, 

Netzt'  ihm  den  nackten  Fuss; 

Sein  Herz  wuchs  ihm  so  sehnsuchtsvoU, 

Wie  bei  der  Liebsten  Gruss. 

Sie  sprach  zu  ihm,  sie  sang  zu  ihm; 

Da  war's  um  ihn  geschehn:. 

Halb  zog  sie  ihn,  halb  sank  er  hin, 

Und  ward  nicht  mehr  gesehn.  

— Goethe. 


£.s  war  ein  altes  Kbnig. 

Es  war  ein  alter  Konig, 

Sein  Herz  war  schwer,  sein  Haupt  war  grau; 

Der  arme,  alter  Konig, 

Er  nahm  eine  junge  FVau. 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Page, 

Blond  war  sein  Haupt,  leicht  war  sein  Sinn; 

Er  trug  die  seid'ne  ochleppe 

Der  jungen  Konigin. 

Kennst  du  das  alte  Liedchen? 

Es  klingt  so  siiss,  es  klingt  so  triib! 

Sie  mussten  beide  sterben. 


Sie  hatten  sich  gar  zu  lieb. 


-Heine. 


E/rinnemng. 

Willst  du  inuner  weiter  schweifen? 
Sieh,  das  Gute  liegt  so  nah. 
Leme  nur  das  Gliick  ergreifen, 
Denn  das  Gliick  ist  inrnier  da. 

— Goethe. 


The  Most  Perfect  Poem  by  Any 
Living  Writer. 

Current  Literature  reprints  in  its  December  issu^^  a 
lyric,  of  which  the  greatest  living  poet,  Algerrm^on 
Charles  Swinburne,  has  said  that:  "A  more  ]0&rt^sct 

?iece  of  writing  no  man  alive  has  ever  turned  on.*." 
he  author  of  this  poem  is,  however,  not,  as     i^e 
should  imagine,  one  of  the  great  lyrists  ol  the  stge, 
but  a  man  whose  reputation  was  acquired  in    the 
field  of  the  novel — George  Meredith. 

We  saw  the  swallows  gather  in  the  sky, 
And  in  the  osier-isle  we  heard  them  noise. 
We  had  not  to  look  back  on  summer  joys, 
Or  forward  to  a  summer  of  bright  dye, 
But  in  the  largeness  of  the  evening  earth 
Our  spirits  grew  as  we  went  side  by  side. 
The  hour  became  her  husband  and  my  bride. 
Love  that  had  robbed  us  so,  thus  blessed  our  dearth! 
The  pilgrims  of  the  year  waxed  very  loud 
In  multitudinous  chatterings,  as  the  flood. 
Full  brown  came  from  the  Weit,  and  like  pak  blood 
Expanded  to  the  upper  crimson  cloud. 
Love  that  had  robbed  us  of  immortal  things, 
This  little  moment  mercifully  gave, 
Where  I  had  seen  across  the  twilight  wave 
The  swan  sail  with  her  young  beneath  her 
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Chapman's  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Teachers  who  are  this  year  reading  with  pupils 
the  first  three  books  of  Homer's  "Iliad,"  will  enjoy 
having  at  hand  the  translation  by  George  Chapman, 
which  was  started  in  The  School  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember 29,  and  which  will  be  continued  thru  the 
-'high  school"  nimibers  until  the  three  books  have 
been  thus  completed.  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading 
aloud,  or  hearing  read,  portions  from  the  transla- 
tion. Previous  instalments  have  appeared  in  the 
numbers  for  September  29,  October  27,  and  Novem- 
ber 17. 

This  speech  us'd,  Patroclus  did  the  rite 
His  friend  commanded,  and  brought  forth  Briseis  from  her 

tent, 
Grave  her  the  heralds,  and  away  to  th*  Achive  ships  they 
went.  350 

She  sad,  and  scarce  for  grief  could  go;  her  love  all  friends 

forsook, 
And  wept  for  anger.     To  the  shore  of  th'  old  sea  he  betook 
Himself  alone,  and  casting  forth  upon  the  purple  sea 
His  wet  eyes,  and  his  hands  to  heaven  advancing,  this  sad  plea 
Made  to  his  mother;  'Mother!  Since  you  brought  me  forth  to 

breathe 
So  short  a  life,  Olympius  had  good  right  to  bequeath 
My  short  life  honour;  yet  that  right  he  doth  in  no  degree 
But  lets  Atrides  do  me  shame,  and  force  that  prise  from  me 
That  all  the  Greeks  gave.'     This  with  tears  he  utter 'd,  and 

she  heard, 
Set  with  her  old  sire  in  his  deeps,  and  instantly  appear'd  360 
Up  from  the  grey  sea  like  a  cloud,  sate  by  his  side,  and  said : 
'Why  weeps  my  son?     What  grieves  thee?     Speak,  con- 
ceal not  what  hath  laid 
Such  hard  hand  on  thee:  let  both  know.'     He,  sighing  like  a 

storm, 
Replied:  'Thou  dost  know.     Why  should  I  things  known 

again  inform? 
We  marcht  to  Thebes,  the  sacred  town  of  King  Eetion, 
Sackt  it,  and  brought  to  fleet  the  spoil,  which  every  valiant 

son 
Of  Greece  indifferently  shar'd.     Atrides  had  for  share 
Fair-cheekt  Chryseis:  after  which,  his  priest  that  shoots  so  far, 
Chryses,  the  Chryseis'  sire,  arriv'd  at  th*  Achive  fleet, 
With  infinite  ransom,  to  redeem  the  dear  imprison'd  feet    370 
Of  his  fair  daughter.     In  his  hands  he  held  Apollo's  crown, 
And  golden  sceptre;  making  suit  to  every  Grecian  son. 
But  most  the  sons  of  Atreiis,  the  others'  orderers, 
Yet  they  least  heard  him;  all  the  rest  receiv'd  with  reverend 

ears 
The  motion,  both  the  priest  and  gifts  gracing,  and  holding 

worth 
His  wisht  acceptance.     Atreiis'  son  yet  (vext)  commanded 

forth 
With  rude  terms  Phoebus'  reverent  priest;  who,  angry,  made 

retreat, 
And  pray'd  to  Phoebus,  in  whose  grace  he  standing  passing 

great 
Got  his  petition.     The  God  an  ill  shaft  sent  abroad 
That  tumbled  down  the  Greeks  in  heaps.     The  host  had  no 

abode  380 

That  was  not  visited.     We  askt  a  prophet  that  well  knew 
The  cause  of  all;  and  from  his  lips  Apollo's  prophecies  flew. 
Telling  his  anger.     First  my  self  exhorted  to  appease 
The  anger'd  God ;  which  Atreiis'  son  did  at  the  heart  displease. 
And  up  he  stood,  us'd  threats,  perform'd.     The  black-eyed 

Greeks  sent  home 
Chryseis  to  her  sire,  and  gave  his  God  a  hecatomb 
Then,  for  Briseis,  to  my  tents  Atrides'  heralds  came. 
And  took  her  that  the  Greeks  gave  all.     If  then  thy  powers 

can  frame 
Wreak  for  thy  son,  afford  it.     Scale  Olympus,  and  implore 
Jove  (if  by  either  word,  or  fact,  thou  ever  didst  restore        390 
Joy  to  his  griev'd  heart)  now  to  help.     I  oft  have  heard  thee 

vaunt, 
In  court  of  Peleus,  that  alone  thy  hand  was  conversant. 
In  rescue  from  a  cruel  spoil  the  black-cloud-gathering  Jove, 
Whom  other  Godheads  would  have  bound  (the  Power  whose 


pace  doth  move 
The  round  earth,  heaven's  great  Queen,  and  Pallas);  to  whose 

bands 
Thou  cam'st  with  rescue,  bringing  up  him  with  the  hundred 

hands 
To  great  Olympus,  whom  the  Gods  call  Briargus,  men 
^gaeon,  who  his  sire  surpast,  and  was  as  strong  again, 
And  in  that  grace  sat  glad  by  Jove.     Th*  immortals  stood 

dismaid 
At  his  ascension,  and  gave  free  passage  to  his  aid.  400 

Of  all  this  tell  Jove;  kneel  to  him,  embrace  his  knee,  and  pray, 
If  Troy's  aid  he  will  ever  deign,  that  now  their  forces  may 
Beat  home  the  Greeks  to  fleet  and  sea;  embruing  their  retreat 
In  slaughter;  their  pains  paying  the  wreak  of  their  proud 

sovereign's  heat; 
And  that  far-ruling  king  may  know,  from  his  poor  soldier's 

harms 
His  own  harm  falls;  his  own  and  all  in  mine,  his  best  in  arms.' 
Her  answer  she  pour'd  out  in  tears:  *0  me,  my  son,'  said 
she, 
*  Why  brought  I  up  thy  being  at  all,  that  brought  thee  forth  to 

be 
Sad  subject  of  so  hard  a  fate?     0  would  to  heaven,  that  since 
Thy  fate  is  little,  and  not  long,  thou  mightst  without  offence  410 
And  tears  perform  it!     But  to  live,  thrall  to  so  stem  a  fate 
As  grants  thee  least  life,  and  that  least  so  most  unfortunate, 
Grieves  me  t'  have  given  thee  any  life.     But  what  thou  wisE- 

est  now. 
If  Jove  will  grant,  I'll  up  and  ask;  Olympus  crown'd  with 

snow 
I'll  climb;  but  sit  thou  fast  at  fleet,  renounce  all  war,  and  feed 
Thy  heart  with  wrath,  and  hope  of  wreak;  till  which  come, 

thou  shalt  need 
A  little  patience.     Jupiter  went  yesterday  to  feast 
Amongst  the  blameless  ^thiops,  in  th'  ocean's  deepen'd 

breast, 
All  Gods  attending  him;  the  twelfth,  high  heaven  again  he 

And  then  his  brass-pav'd  court  I'll  scale,  cling  to  his  power- 
full  knees,  420 
And  doubt  not  but  to  win  thy  wish.'     Thus,  made  she  her 

remove. 
And  left  wrath  tyring  on  her  son,  for  his  enfor^d  love. 

Ulysses,  with  the  hecatomb,  arriv'd  at  Chjrrsa's  shore; 
And  when  amidst  the  haven's  deep  mouth,  they  came  to  use 

the  oar, 
They  straight  strook  sail,  then  roll'd  them  up,  and  on  the 

hatches  threw; 
The  top-mast  to  the  kelsine,  then,  with  haleyards  down  they 

drew; 
Then  brought  the  ship  to  port  with  oars;  then  forked  anchor 

cast; 
And,  gainst  the  violence  of  storms  for  drifting  made  her  fast. 

All  come  ashore,  they  all  expos'd  the  holy  hecatomb 
To  angry  Phoebus,  and,  with  it,  Chryseis,  welcom'd  home;  430 
Whom  to  her  sire,  wise  Ithacus,  that  did  at  th'  alter  stand. 
For  honour  led,  and,  spoken  thus,  resign'd  her  to  his  hand: 
'Chryses,  the  mighty  king  of  men,  great  Agamemnon,  sends 
Thy  lov'd  seed  by  my  hands  to  thine;  and  to  thy  God  com- 
mends 
A  hecatomb,  which  my  charge  is  to  sacrifice,  and  seek 
Our  much-sigh-mi xt  woe  his  recure,  invokt  by  every  Greek.' 
Thus  he  resign'd  her,  and  her  sire  receiv'd  her  highly  joy'd. 
About  the  well-built  alter,  then,  they  orderly  employ'd 
The  sacred  offering,  washt  their  hands,  took  salt  cakes;  and 

the  priest 
With  hands  held  up  to  heaven,  thus  praid:  '0  thou  that  all 
things  seest,  440 

Fautour  of  Chrysa,  whose  fair  hand  doth  guardfuUy  dispose 
Celestial  Cilia,  governing  in  all  power  Tenedos, 
O  hear  thy  priest,  and  as  thy  hand,  in  free  grace  to  my 

prayers, 
Shot  fervent  plague-shafts  through  the  Greeks,  now  hearten 

their  affairs 
With  health  renew'd,  and  quite  remove  th'  infection  from 
their  blood.' 
He  praid;  and  to  his  prayers  again  the  God  propitious 
stood. 
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College  Entrance  Examination. 

Instructions  to  Candidates  and  Teachers. 


I.  Applications  for  Examination— Candidates 
for  examination  in  June,  1907,  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  are  offerwl  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  are 
required  to  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post 
Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
blank  form  for  this  application  will  be  mailed  to 
any  teacher  or  candidate  on  request. 

Applications  for  examinations  at  points  in  the 
Uniied  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  (also  at 
MinneaTpolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the 
Mississippi  River)  must  he  received  by  the  secretary 
on  or  before  Monday,  June  3,  1907;  applications 
for  examiruition  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or 
in  Canada  must  be  received  on  or  before  Monday,  May 
27,  1907;  and  applications  for  examination  at  voints 
outside  (he  Uniied  States  and  Canada  must  he  re- 
ceived on  or  before  Monday,  May  13,  1907.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  making  of  arrangements  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  examinations,  it  is  desired 
that  all  applications  be  filed  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  in  every  case 
where  a  teacher  files  an  application  for  a  pupil 
the  application  be  explained  to  the  pupil  so  that 
the  latter  may  understand  exactly  what  subjects 
he  or  she  is  to  offer  at  the  examinations. 

II.  Fees — Each  application  for  examination  filed 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
examination  fee,  which  is  five  dollars  for  candidates 
examined  at  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  fifteen  dollars  for  candidates  examined  at 
points  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named 
in  the  preceding  article  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examination  of  the 
candidates  concerned,  bui  only  upon  the  payment 
of  five  doUars  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee. 

The  examination  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted 
in  advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted 
by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on  New 
York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board. 

The  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  applicants,  whether 
they  intend  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  one  subject  or  in  several  subjects.*  The  secretary 
will  issue  a  receipt  for  the  fee,  which  must  be  pre- 
served by  each  candidate  and  shown  (not  surrend- 
ered) to  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  examination, 
as  evidence  of  his  or  her  right  to  be  admitted  to 
the  same. 

A  candidate  for  examination  in  two  or  more 
successive  years  will  be  required  to  pay  an  exami- 
nation fee  in  each  year. 

The  fees  of  candidates  for  examination  in  June, 
1907,  whose  applications  have  been  accevted  by  the 
secretary,  can  under  no  circumstances  he  returned 
unless  the  request  for  their  return  is  received  on  or 
before  Monday,  June  10,  1907. 

♦Candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  in 
En|:lish  alone  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  for  admission  to  Cornell 
University,  or  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  admission  to  Union 
University,  or  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y..  for  admission  to  Colgate 
University  will  be  required  in  1907  to  pay  an  examination 
fee  of  only  one  dollar.  The  application  of  such  candidates 
must  he  made  on  a  special  application  blank  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board.  An  extra  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  required  of 
such  candidates  if  their  applications  are  filed  later  than 
Monday,  June  3,  1907. 


III.  Subjects  OF  ExABiiNATiON— Candidates  may 
present  themselves  for  examination  in  one  subject 
or  in  several  subjects,  but  will  not  be  permitted  to 
offer  any  part  of  a  subject.  For  example,  a  can- 
didate for  examination  in  Cicero  must  offer  six 
complete  orations,  and  a  candidate  for  examination 
in  -^gebra  to  Quadratics  must  offer  the  entire  list 
of  topics  described  in  the  definition  of  Algebra  to 
Quac&atics. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  a  given  coU^e  or 
scientific  school,  or  to  a  particular  school  or  depart- 
ment of  a  given  college  or  university,  must  them- 
selves select  those  subjects  which  that  collie  or 
scientific  school  requires  for  admission.  The  neces- 
sary information  on  this  point  is  most  readily  found 
in  the  catalogs  of  the  several  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  for  the  current  year. 

With  few  exceptions,  every  collie  and  scientific 
school  in  the  United  States,  whether  for  men,  for 
women,  or  for  both  men  and  women,  accepts  the 
examinations  of  the  Board  as  a  satisfactory  equiva- 
lent for  its  own  separate  admission  examinations 
upon  the  same  subjects. 

IV.  Preliminary  Subjects  —  Candidates  who 
offer  themselves  for  examination  on  preliminary 
subjects  must  be  careful  to  select  those  subjects 
for  examination  which  are  designated  as  acceptable 
preliminary  subjects  by  the  collie  or  scientific 
school  of  their  choice.  Candidates  must  also  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  limit  set  by  any  given  collie 
or  scientific  school  upon  the  time  during  which  the 
results  of  a  preliminary  examination  will  be  held 
to  the  credit  of  an  applicant  for  admission.  For 
example,  it  is  not  usual  to  permit  the  results  of  a 
preliminary  examination  to  stand  to  the  credit  of  a 
candidate  for  more  than  sixteen  months. 

V.  Conduct  of  Examinations— 1.  Each  exami- 
nation will  be  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  and  as  many 
proctors  as  may  be  necessary.  No  person  who  has 
participate!  in  the  preparation  of  any  candidate 
will  be  appointed  supervisor  or  proctor  of  an  exam- 
ination in  which  such  candidate  is  entered. 

2.  The  examinations  will  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  hours  mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Candidates 
should  present  themselves  to  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  examinations  not  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
examination  in  the  first  subject  in  which  they  are 
to  be  examined,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  receipts  for 
their  fees  and  to  be  assigned  seats  in  the  exammation 
room. 

3.  The  necessary  answer-books  which  are  to  be 
used  by  candidates  are  provided  by  the  Board. 
Pens,  pencils,  blotting  paper,  compasses,  and 
rulers  are  to  be  provided  by  the  candidates.  Tables 
of  logarithms  will  be  fu^^ished,  when  needed,  by 
the  Board. 

4.  No  books  or  papers  of  any  kind  may  be  brought 
into  the  examination  room,  and  any  candidate  who 
is  found  in  possession  of  any  book,  paper,  or  material 
other  than  that  mentioned  above,  will  be  excluded 
from  the  examination. 

5.  Candidates  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
examination  room  imtil  they  have"*deposited  their 
answer-books  with  the'proctorTin  charge  of  tiie  ex- 
amination. Candidates  leavingJthe'^roomTfor  any 
purpose  will  not  be  permittedTto  return  until  the 
particular  examination  in  progress  has  been  con- 
cluded. 
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6.  Candidates  who  give  or  receive  assistance 
during  the  progress  of  the  examination  will  be 
excluded  from  the  room  and  will  not  be  admitted 
to  any  future  examination  held  by  the  Board. 
Upon  this  subject  the  judgment  of  the  supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  examination  will  be  final  and 
without  appeal. 

VI.  Results  op  Examinations— 1.  The  answer- 
books  of  the  candidates  will  be  read  by  the  readers 
designated  by  the  Board,  and  the  results  will  be 
entered  upon  the  certificate  to  be  sent  to  each 
candidate  after  the  completion  of  the  examinations. 
The  answer-books  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  described  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board. 

2.  If  the  candidate  intends  to  enter  a  college  or 
scientific  school  in  the  autxmm  of  1907,  or  desires 
credit  for  a  preliminary  examination,  his  or  her 
certificate  should  be  sent  immediately  upon  its 
receipt  to  the  authorities  of  the  college  or  scientific 
school  concerned.  Each  institution  will  determine, 
after  inspection  of  the  certificate,  for  what  subjects 
the  candidate  shall  receive  credit,*  and  whether 

♦Every  college  and  scientific  school  will  determine  for 
itself  the  "passing  mark"  in  each  of  the  subjects  that  it 
requires  for  admission. 


or  not  the  candidate  can  be  admitted.    The  Board 
examines  for  college,  but  does  not  admit  to  college. 

VII.  Places  of  Examination— A  list  of  the 
places  at  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held  in 
Jime,  1907,  will  be  given  in  Document  No.  32, 
which  will  appear  about  March  1.  Requests  that 
the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to 
receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  February  2. 

VIII.  Question  Papers— The  question  papers 
set  at  the  examinations  of  each  year  are  published 
in  book  form  by  Ginn  &  Company.  The  volimies 
may  be  obtained  thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty 
cents  each.  The  publishers  make  an  additional 
charge  of  five  cents  a  copy  for  postage. 

IX.  Duplicate  Certificates— A  candidate  who 
for  any  reason  desires  to  obtain  a  duplicate  cer- 
tificate showing  the  results  of  the  examinations 
taken  in  any  one  year,  will  be  required  to  pay  one 
dollar  for  every  such  duplicate  certificate.  Teachers 
will  be  supplied  with  duplicate  certificates  showing 
the  results  of  the  examinations  taken  by  their 
pupils,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  every  five,  or 
fractional  part  thereof. 


Proposed  International  Languages,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Esperanto. 

By  James  Blaikie,  M.  A. 
[Address  to  the  London  Collie  of  Preceptors.  Reprinted  from  the  London  Ediuxitional  Times.] 


Since  the  time  of  Bacon  philosophers  have  fore- 
told that,  sooner  or  later,  an  artificial  language 
would  be  introduce  which  would  not  only  serve 
for  international  communication,  but  would  be 
more  regular,  more  precise,  and  more  easy  to  learn 
than  any  natural  language.  Descartes,  writing 
in  1629,  appears  to  have  contemplated  two  kinds 
of  such  languages.  He  admitted  that  a  practical 
language  might  be  constructed  free  from  irregu- 
larities, the  inflexion  of  nouns  and  verbs  being 
accomplished  by  suffixes  contained  in  the  dictionary, 
and  that  ordinary  mortals,  les  esprits  vtUgaires, 
might  learn  to  compose  in  this  language  in  less  than 
six  hours.  But  he  also,  unfortunately,  contemplated 
a  philosophical  language,  in  which  such  an  order 
would  be  established  between  all  possible  human 
ideas  as  is  naturally  established  between  numbers, 
which  might  be  learned  in  five  or  six  days,  and  by 
means  of  which  a  peasant  would  better  judge  the 
truth  of  things  than  the  wisest  philosophers  with- 
out it. 

In  these  days  of  international  posts,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  and  associations  it  is  more  than  ever 
desirable  that  an  international  language  should  be 
introduced — not  to  supersede  nation^  languages, 
but  to  form  a  means  of  communication  between 
different  nations.  Since  the  time  of  Descartes 
some  two  hundred  such  languages  have  been 
proposed.  It  seems  probable  that  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  soon  determme 
which,  if  any,  of  these  is  to  be  of  use  to  the  world. 

There  is,  however,  a  body  which,  as  the  highest 
international  literary  and  scientific  authority,  may 
give  a  decision  on  this  subject.  The  International 
Association  of  Academies,  founded  in  1900,  at  the 
time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  includes  our  Royal 
Society,  the  French  Academy,  and  all  the  great 
academies  and  national  scientific  societies  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  Delegation  for  the  Adoption 
of  an  Auxiliary  International  Language,  consisting 
of   delegates   from    international    congresses   and 


scientific  societies,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
porting to  the  Association  of  Academies  whether 
any  suitable  language  now  exists  or  can  be  con- 
structed. This  report  should  soon  be  presented 
(the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  in  1907). 
In  the  meantime,  a  very  valuable  book,  "L'Histoire 
de  la  Langue  Universelle,"  has  been  published 
(in  1903)  by  two  officers  of  the  delegation,  Dra. 
Couturat  and  Leau.  It  traces  fully  and  clearlv 
tiie  whole  history  of  the  subject  and  examines  with 
care  and  impartiality  the  claims  of  all  the  available 
languages.  Tho  not,  of  course,  pronouncing  in 
favor  of  any  particular  candidate,  it  gives  the  facts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  an  intelligent  reader  to 
form  a  well  founded  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it 
ends  by  enunciating  what  appear  to  be  the  necessary 
conditions  for  a  successful  international  language — 
conditions  which  only  one  of  the  claimants  satisfies. 
It  is  from  this  book  that  I  have  obtain^  any 
information  I  may  be  able  to  put  before  you  to-night, 
and  it  is  to  it  that  I  would  refer  any  one  who  wishes 
to  know  more  about  the  subject. 
^  About  the  time  of  Descartes  a  number  of  universal 
languages  of  the  philosophical  type  were  proposed; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  ''Histoire" 
that  the  first  four  inventors  of  such  languages  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  the  first  two  being  country- 
men of  my  own.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cro- 
martie,  in  1653,  when  a  prisoner  of  Cromwell,  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester,  published  his  "Logo- 
pandecteision;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Universal 
Language,"  in  which  he  describes  the  wonderful 
properties  of  his  language,  and  offers  to  publish  it 
if  the  nation  would  enable  him  to  do  so  by  giving 
back  his  forfeited  estates.  This  language  had, 
according  to  the  author's  account,  some  good  and 
some  bad  qualities.  There  were  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prime  radicals,  from  which  the  other 
words  were  branched  by  ''adventitious  syllabials"; 
there  were  no  exceptions.  The  part  of  speech  to 
which  a  word  belonged  was  seen  froixv\^s.'^3:>5is!»5s». 
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So  far,  good;  but  when  we  learn  that  the  verbs 
had  four  voices,  seven  moods,  and  eleven  tenses, 
we  doubt  whether  his  boast  that  a  boy  of  ten  could 
learn  it  in  three  months  would  have  been  fulfilled. 
In  1660  Sir  Thomas  died — it  is  said  thru  excessive 
laughter  on  hearing  of  the  Restoration.  His  lan- 
guage was  never  published;  but  in  1661  George 
Dalgamo,  a  native  of  Aberdeen  and  a  schoolmaster 
or  lecturer  at  Oxford,  published  a  philosophical 
language  founded  on  the  logical  classification  of 
ideas.  These  two  Scotsmen  were  followed  by  two 
Englishmen,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  in- 
vented a  steam  engine  which  worked  a  pump  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  James 
Watt;  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  of  Chester.  Bishop 
Wilkins's  system  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Max 
Miiller.  Alter  them  came  the  great  German  phil- 
osopher, Leibniz,  who  considered  the  systems  of 
Dalgamo  and  Wilkins  not  sufficiently  philosophical, 
and  proposed  a  very  elaborate  project  based  on  the 
properties  of  numbers — but  never  more  than  a 
project. 

As  an  example  of  a  philosophical  language  we 
may  take  that  published  so  late  as  1852  by  the 
Spanish  Abb6  Sotos  Ochando.  In  it  the  letters 
(rf  which  a  word  are  composed  indicate  the  nature  of 
that  which  the  word  represents.  Thus  all  inorganic 
things  begin  with  the  initial  A;  the  letters  Ab 
designate  material  objects;  Aba  indicates  a  simple 
element;  Ababa  stands  for  oxygen,  ababe  for  hydro- 
gen, ababi  for  nitrogen;  and  so  on.  To  these  were 
added  la,  le,  It,  h,  lu,  according  as  the  word  was 
in  the  nominative,  accusative,  dative,  genitive,  or 
vocative  case.  The  numerical  system  was  interest- 
ing. The  initials  si  indicated  a  number.  Siba=l, 
sib€=2,  8ibi=S,  etc.;  sibra=6,  sibre=7,  sibro=8, 
etc.  For  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  sica,  sice,  sici,  etc.;  100, 
200,  etc.,  sida,  side,  etc.;  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
number  23,574  was  called  sijefiducrebo.  This  is 
shorter  than  our  name  for  the  number,  but  involves 
a  greater  strain  on  the  memory.  These  examples 
are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  how  absolutely  un- 
suitable the  philosophical  languages  are  for  general 
use. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  philosophical  lan- 
guages, which  take  no  account  of  existing  languages, 
are  those  in  which  the  radicals  are  taken  from 
existing  languages,  and  which  we  may  call  vraciical. 
The  first  of  these  to  appear  was  Volapiik,  which 
startled  the  world  in  1880.  Volapiik  had  many 
excellent  qualities.  Unfortunately,  tho  its  basis 
was  practical,  the  treatment  tended  to  be  philosoph- 
ical. The  radicals  were  taken  from  Latin  and 
modem  European  languages— largely  from  English, 
as  the  language  spoken  by  the  greatest  number  of 
people;  but  these  radicals  were  so  changed  as  to 
be  almost  unrecognizable. 

Thus,  in  the  English  word  world  the  w  was  changed 
into  V,  the  r  was  omitted  (as  the  Chinese  cannot 
pronounce  r  easily),  and  the  d  was  struck  out  as 
unnecessary,  leaving  vol.  In  speech  the  s  was 
struck  out,  ee  was  changed  into  u,  and  ch  into  k, 
giving  pAk.  This,  combined  with  vola,  the  genitive 
of  vol,  makes  Volapuk — ''the  world's  speech." 
Similarly,  father  became  fat,  name  was  spelt  nem. 
The  French  ciel  became  si//.  Nouns  had  four 
cases,  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative  being 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a,  e,  i  to  the  nominative, 
the  plurals  being  formed  by  adding  s  to  these 
terminations.  Prepositions  governed  the  nomina- 
tive. The  verb  to  be  was  bin,  from  the  English 
been.  The  present  tense  ran  thus:  binob,  "I  am"; 
hinol,  "thou  art";  bin-om,  -of,  -as,  "he,  she,  it  is"; 
pi.  binobs,  "we  are,"  etc.  Thus,  ol  kel  binol  meant 
"thou  who  art";  obs,  "we,"  became  obas  in  the 
genitive;  fat  obas,  "our  father";  ol,  "thou," 
became  oh  in  the  genitive —  nemola,  "thy  name." 


The  other  tenses — past,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future; 
conditional — were  indicated  by  prefixed  vowels, 
a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  and  the  moods  by  suffixes — infinitive, 
on;  jussive,  oz;  subjunctive,  la.  Pa  was  prefixed 
to  indicate  the  passive  voice.  Thus,  the  radical 
salud  means  "salutation";  saludom,  "he  salutes." 
The  addition  of  oz  made  it  "jussive" — sahuhmoz, 
"he  must  salute";  a  prefixed  pa  made  this  passive 
-^pasaludom'.z,  "he  must  be  saluted";  and  an 
inserted  i  gave  the  idea  of  continuity — patsaludotnoz, 
"he  must  continue  to  be  saluted."  Thus  the  first 
part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Volapiik  is:  "Fat 
obas,  kel  binol  en  sills,  paisaludomoz  nem  ola."  I 
think  I  need  only  add  that  paisalvdomoz  was  but 
one  out  of  505,440  possible  forms  of  the  verb  salwdonf 
and  you  will  understand  why  Volapiik,  tho  a  great 
improvement  on  the  philosophical  languages,  failed 
to  hold  its  own  as  an  international  language. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  for  a  few  years  \ery  successful. 
In  1884  a  first  Congress  was  held  at  Friedrichshavn. 
In  1887  the  second  Volapiik  Congress,  held  at 
Munich,  appointed  a  Commission,  called  an  "Acad- 
emy," to  simplify  the  grammar,  and  the  third 
Congress,  held  at  Paris  in  1889,  drauted  to  the 
Academy  the  power  to  call  the  next  Congress.  No 
other  Congress  has  been  called.  After  long  con- 
sideration the  Commission  finally  threw  Volapiik 
overboard,  and  in  1902  published  in  its  place  a  new 
language  under  the  name  "Idiom  Neutral."  Idiom 
Neutral  has  many  good  points,  but  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  discuss  them.  Long  before  it  appeared 
the  field  was  possessed  by  a  better  international 
language.  I  refer  to  Esperanto,  which,  altho  it 
made  very  slow  progress  at  firat,  has  now  377 
societies  formed  for  its  study  in  319  different  towns. 

Dr.  Zamenhof,  the  creator  of  Esperanto,  is  a 
native  of  Bielovstok,  a  town  in  Russian  Poland, 
where  the  Jews  were  recently  subjected  to  savage 
attacks.  As  a  child  he  was  taught  that  all  mea 
were  brothers,  but  in  tiie  streets  of  Bielovstok  he 
saw  Russians,  Poles,  Germans,  and  Jews,  speaking 
four  different  languages,  and,  instead  of  treating 
each  other  as  brothers,  always  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats.  Somehow  or  other  the  idea  became 
fixed  in  the  child's  mind  that,  if  these  people  under- 
stood each  other  better,  they  would  quarrel  less, 
and,  thinking  grown-up  people  could  do  what  they 
wished,  he  often  said  to  himself:  "When  I  am  a 
man  I  will  make  them  all  speak  the  same  language." 
While  a  boy  at  school  this  idea  never  Irft  his  mind. 
At  one  time  he  thought  Latin  the  language  for  his 
purpose,  but  when  he  began  English,  and  marked 
the  simplicity  of  our  grammar,  he  gave  up  the  idea 
of  Latin,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gradually  came 
to  see  that  an  international  language  would  require 
to  differ  from  any  national  language. 

At  once  he  began  to  construct  such  a  language. 
He  at  first  tried  shortening  root  words  in  the  same 
way  as  was  done  in  Volapiik.  (I  should  explain 
that  Dr.  Zamenhof  never  saw  or  heard  of  Volapiik 
or  any  other  international  language  \mtil  aft^  his 
own  was  completed.)  He  soon  found  that  the 
shortening  of  roots  made  them  more  difiKcult  to 
remember,  and  proceeded  on  better  lines.  All  the 
time  he  was  at  school,  and  thruout  his  medical 
studies  at  college,  his  whole  leisure  was  given  to 
the  testing  and  perfecting  of  his  language.  Always 
before  his  mind  he  kept  the  fact  that,  unless  the 
language  was  easy,  no  one  would  learn  it.  StQ)  by 
step  he  succeeded  in  simplifying  the  grammar, 
until  he  reduced  it  to  seventeen  short  invariable 
suflixes,  the  use  of  which  can  be  easily  learned  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  which,  as  foretold  by  Descartes, 
are  contained  in  the  dictionary.  ',^1 

The  number  of  root  words  he  also  very  greatly 
reduced  by  the  systematic  construction  of  derivative 
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forms.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  choice 
of  roots  as  international  as  possible.  As  the  result 
the  whole  language  can  be  put  into  the  form  of  a 
short  key,  sold  for  one  halfpenny,  and  containing 
within  it  all  that  is  necessary  to  read  anjrthing 
written  in  Esperanto.  This  key  contains  two 
thousand  words — a  much  smaller  number  than  that 
required  in  any  of  the  rival  languages.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  language  cannot  do 
better  than  procure  "The  Whole  of  Esperanto," 
which  is  sold  for  one  penny,  and  contains  not  only 
the  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  a  translation  of 
Hans  Andersen's  "Ugly  Duckling"  into  Esperanto. 
This  and  all  information  regarding  Esperanto  can 
be  procured  from  the  British  Esperanto  Association, 
13  Arundel  Street,  Strand. 

I  believe  Esperanto  will  be  found  very  useful 
educationally,  especially  if  it  is  studied  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  modem  languages.  The  great  difficulty 
in  learning  modem  languages  is  the  fact  that  leamers 
have  to  translate  foreign  idioms  by  English  idioms, 
and  vice  versa.  Now  there  is  no  idiom  in  Esperanto, 
and  the  leamer  requires  to  use  his  intelligence  in 
order  to  find  what  precise  idea  the  Englii^  idiom 
means  to  convey,  and  he  must  then  express  this 
idea  according  to  the  meaning.  Thus  Esperanto 
teaches  scholars  to  use  their  intelligence  far  more 
than  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  does.  It  also 
supplies  the  leamer  with  a  number  of  root  words 
which  will  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  studying 
foreign  languages.  It  is  certainly  twenty  times  as 
easy  to  leam  as  French  or  German,  and  after  leaming 
it  French  and  German  will  probably  be  much 
easier  than  they  would  have  been  without  it. 

Many  of  the  radicals  are  taken  from  Latin.  Thus, 
we  have  homo,  "a  human  being";  lingvo,  "a 
language."  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  nouns  end 
in  0.  MuUa,  "  many  " ;  fadUi,  " easy  "  (all  adjectives 
end  in  a).  Peti,  ''to  request";  krei,  "to  create"; 
proponi,  "to  propose"  (infinitives  of  verbs  end  in  i) ; 
sed,  "but";  cfe,  "of";  pro,  "on  account  of";  pli, 
"more,"  forming  the  comparative  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs — pli  granda,  "greater,"  etc.  Kaj  ("and") 
is  from  Greek.  Many  French  forms  occur.  Such 
are  la,  "the"  (indeclinable):  tre,  "very";  tro, 
"too  much";  ankau,  "also"  (from  encore);  nombro, 
^'number";  mondo,  "world";  devi,  "to  have  as  a 
dtUy'* — mi  devas,  "I  ought."  Italian  gives  us  (U, 
"to";  siw/oro,  "a  gentleman";  fcara  sin/oro,  "dear 
sir."  Many  words  are  the  same  as  their  English 
equivalents— ft^ZjK)," help";  fe^Zpa,  "helpful";  helpi, 
"to  help";  lemi,  "to  leam";  afero,  "an  affair"; 
peni,  "to  take  pains";  oni,  "one";  as  in  the  phrase 
oni  penas,  "one  tries";  nado,  "a  nation";  inter- 
nacia,  "  intemational."  The  pronouns  are  formed 
from  Latin  simplified  and  regularized — mi,  "I"; 
vi,  "you";   ni,  "we." 

As  already  said,  the  simplicity  of  the  grfunmar  is 
wonderful.  On  one  or  two  points,  however,  it  is 
less  simple  than  English,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
possible  ambiguity.  Thus  adjectives  agree  with 
nouns  in  forming  the  plural  by  the  addition  of  j, 
sounded  like  y,  and  in  forming  the  accusative  case 
by  the  addition  of  n.  Karaj  sinjoroj,  "dear  sirs"; 
muUaj  homo],  "many  persons";  Mi  petas  vin,  "I 
beg  you";  lemu  la  facUan  lingvon,  "leam  the  easy 
language."  The  imperative  of  verbs  ends  in  u; 
the  three  principal  tenses  of  verbs  are  formed  by  the 
suffixes  -as,  present;  -4$,  past;  -o«,  future.  Thus: 
homoj  penas,  "men  try";  ni  penis,  "we  tried"; 
ili  perns,  "they  will  try";  estas,  "is"  or  "are"; 
estis,  "was";  or  "were";  estos,  "will  be."  Sim- 
ilarly, the  participles,  when  used  as  adjectives,  end 
in  -^nta,  -inta,  -onta  in  the  active  voice  according  as 
they  are  present,  past,  or  futiu^;  in  -oto,  -ito,  -ota 
in  the  passive.  Examples:  lernanta,  "leaming"; 
proponinta,  "having  proposed";   hdponta,  "about 


to  help";  amata,  "beloved";  proponita,  "pro- 
posed" (in  past  time) ;  hdpota,  "about  to  be  helped." 
The  participles  may  also  form  nouns  or  adverbs, 
by  changing  the  adjectival  termination  a  into  o  or  e. 
Thus  the  radical  esper 


Thus  the  radical  esper-,  "hope,"  gives  esperanto, 
"one  who  hopes,"  the  nom  de  plume  under  which 
Dr.  Zamenhof  published  his  first  pamphlet.  Lem- 
anto  means  "a  leamer";  lemante,  "by  leaming." 

One  or  two  examples  will  show  how  derivatives 
are  formed.  The  suffix  -in  indicates  the  female 
sex.  Thus:  rego,  "a  kin";  regino,  "a  queen" 
(Latin,  regina);  sinjoro,  sinjorino;  patro,  vatrino. 
The  suffix  -ar  indicates  a  collection,  as  Iwro,  "a 
book";  libraro,  "a  library";  homo  gives  homaro, 
"humanity,"  "the  hmnan  race."  Opposites  are 
indicated  by  the  prefix  mat — malfacila,  ''difficult"; 
maJhelpi,  "to  hinder." 

As  my  hearers  now  know  a  good  deal  of  Esperanto, 
I  shall  finish  my  lecture  in  that  language. 

Sinjorinoj  kaj  sinjoroj,  multaj  homoj  penis  krei 
imiversan  interaacian  lingvon,  sed  la  pli  granda 
nombro  de  la  proponitaj  lingvoj  estis  tro  malfacilaj. 
La  Esperanto  de  Doktoro  Zamenhof  estas  tre  facila 
kaj  estos  tre  utilia  al  la  nacioj  de  la  mondo.  Oni 
devas  helpi  la  aferon,  lemante  la  lingvon.  Pro  la 
bono  de  la  homaro  kaj  ankaii  pro  via  plezuro,  mi 
petas  vin,  helpu  la  aferon,  ne  malhelpu.  Lemu  la 
facilan  lingvon  Esperanto. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  the  chairman,  speaking  in  Esper- 
anto, moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Esperanto. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  whether  E^speranto 
could  be  taught  in  schools.  In  reply.  Miss  Lawrence 
stated  that  Esperanto  was  now  being  successfully 
taught  iji  1,100  French  colleges;  while  Mr.  Bullen 
and  others  pointed  out  that  Esperanto  formed  a 
translation  mediimi  whereby  the  literary  treasures 
of  each  country  were  made  available  to  all  the 
others,  and  that  there  already  existed  in  Esperanto 
translations  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Mol- 
iere,  and  many  other  authors,  some  of  whom  we  in 
England  would  never  have  heard  of  without  Esper- 
anto. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Esper- 
anto vocabulary  was  fianally  fixed,  Mr.  Millidge 
explained  that  such  intemational  words  as  are 
constantly  being  added  to  other  languages  were 
also  added  to  Esperanto. 

An  opinion  having  been  expressed  that  Esperanto 
was  only  easily  leamed  by  those  who  already  knew 
several  foreign  languages,  Mr.  Butler  told  how  he, 
knowing  no  language  but  English,  and  busily  occu- 
pied, had  in  nine  months  leamed  enough  of  Esper- 
anto thoroly  to  enjoy  the  Geneva  Congress,  where  he 
conversed  freely  in  Esperanto  with  people  of  eighteen 
different  nationalities,  none  of  whom  knew  English. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  Esperanto  was  only 
suited  to  Europeans,  Miss  Lawrence  told  of  its 
astonishing  progress  in  the  University  of  Tokio,  and 
showed  a  Japanese-ESperanto  newspaper;  while 
one  gentleman  said  he  was  teaching  Esperanto  to  a 
Chinaman,  who  found  it  so  easy  th^t  he  declared 
that  Dr.  Zamenhof  must  have  taken  the  grammar 
from  Chinese. 

Teaching  is  the  greatest  work  there  is  on  God's 
earth.  If  you  believe  that  with  all  your  heart  your 
community  will  soon  believe  it,  tK»* 
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Application  of  Health  Education  Principles.    II. 

By  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Laboratory  of  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology- 

[Continued  from  last  week.J 


The  cjeat  lesson  which  the  theory  of  organic  evo- 
lution has  shown  us  during  the  last  fifty  years  is 
that  man's  physical  nature  is  not  stationary,  is  not 
beyond  his  own  control,  but  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  improvement  almost  unlimited.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  has  taught  us  that  the  improve- 
ment must  come  from  within  in  obedience  to  laws, 
not  in  rebellion,  and  that  it  means  individual  effort 
and  personal  restraint  as  well  as  good  laws. 

The  next  great  obstacle,  after  this  theory  of  man's 
immunity  from  nature's  laws,  is  the  lack  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  masses  that  any  remedy  has  been 
foimd,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  a  leader.  This, 
coupled  with  a  natural  laziness  (men  will  not  climb 
the  slope  for  the  sake  of  safety),  leads  most  people 
to  ignore  the  lessons  offered  them,  leads  them  to  go 
on  in  the  easiest  way,  to  eat  what  tastes  good  at  the 
time,  to  drink  from  the  nearest  tap — in  fact,  to  say 
let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die. 

How  much  do  we  know?  Enough  to  save  thou- 
sands of  lives.  Man  has,  of  course,  individuality, 
and  there  is  always  work  for  the  skilled  physician, 
but  along  the  lines  considered  by  this  Congress 
(work  with  the  social  group,  with  mankind  en  masse 
and  especially  with  children)  the  broad  principles 
may  well  be  formulated,  even  if  the  reasons  are  not 
adl  understood.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  final 
reasons  shouid  be  understood. 

There  is  coming  into  the  councils  of  the  great 
nations  a  conviction,  largely  brought  about  by  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  hygiene  corps,  that  the 
efficiency  of  an  army'  can  be  quadrupled.  After 
far  more  men  have  been  lost  by  disease  than  by 
bullets,  the  soldier  is  to  be  trained  in  the  best 
methods  of  keeping  himself  in  good  physical  condi- 
ti<m.  When  will  our  civic  organizations  be  con- 
vinced that  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  worker, 
be  he  laborer,  student,  or  writer,  may  be  quadrur 
pled  by  attention  to  principles  such  as  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  previous  papers. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  is  formula- 
ting plans  toward  a  national  movement. 

The  Lake  Placid  Conference  has  asked  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  have  issued,  under  national 
authority,  leanets  dealing  with  some  of  the  obvious 
means  c^  lessening  disease. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  is  determined  by  the 
strength  (rf  its  weakest  link.  The  welfare  of  the 
social  organism  is  conditioned  by  the  well-being  of 
its  predominant  class.  In  no  other  respect  is  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  more  dependent  on  that  of  its 
parts  than  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  health  condi- 
tions. Social  education  may  and  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  established  rules  of  conduct  which  power- 
fully aSect  the  combined  welfare.  Such  rules  as 
the  following  depend  upon  well-established  scientific 
facts  and  not  on  any  single  school  of  medicine  or 
ethics.  Fresh  moist  mucous  is  a  potent  germ  car- 
rier, therefore  do  not  spit  or  cough  into  the  free  air 
and  thus  infect  your  neighbor.  Teach  all  children 
to  keep  fingers  away  from  nose  and  mouth.  The 
following  out  of  these  rules  alone  would  lessen  the 
death-rate  by  many  thousands  and  the  sick  list  by 
tens  of  thousands. 

•  Medical  inspection  of  the  schools  has  revealed 
not  only  ignorance  but  indifference  on  the  part  of 
parents  which  shows  the  scepticism  as  to  the  per- 
sonal power  over  health  conditions. 

As  1  said  earlier,  man  is  a  lazy  animal.  He  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  walk  across  a  shop  to  get 


safe  water  when  there  is  a  tap  near  by  from  which 
he  has  been  forbidden  to  drink.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  hurt  him.  Because  of  this  unbelief, 
cities  are  obliged  to  purify  and  render  safe  to  drink 
one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  for  each  per- 
son a  day,  when  five  gallons  only  are  used  for  drmk- 
ing  and  cooking.  What  a  commentary  on  our 
boasted  intelligence  and  education! 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  oysters  fattened 
in  sewage-polluted  waters  collect  disease  germs. 
Yet  the  hotels  and  restaurants  continue  to  carry 
them  on  their  bills  of  fare  with  no  guarantee  of  their 
safety,  because  people  continue  to  call  for  them. 

In  regions  of  unsafe  water  we  are  at  the  mercy 
of  waiters  and  cooks  who  may  fill  carafes  and  kettles 
from  the  most  convenient  supply.  Not  merely  are 
they  ignorant,  but  they  are  careless  and  lazy  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  firm  conviction  that  there  is 
a  safe  road  to  follow. 

Since  work  with  the  children  brings  the  greatest 
return,  both  because  they  are  easily  influenced  and 
impressed,  and  because  they  are  hostages  for  tde 
future,  it  is  to  their  education  that  we  snould  bend 
our  energies.  Such  work  as  that  done  in  the  Louisa 
Alcott  Club  and  Hawthorne  Club  will  tell  for  the 
future  citizen  and  his  welfare. 

Trained  teachers  and  trained  nurses  in  the  schools 
and  trained  inspectors  and  visiting  nurses  in  the 
homes  would,  m  five  3rars,  revolutionize  public 
opinion  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  pros- 
perous and  happy  community. 

The  trained  woman  inspector  who  can  teach  the 
ignorant  and  helpless  motner  how  to  make  her  home 
safer,  how  to  buy  and  prepare  safe  food  as  well  as 
how  to  get  rid  al  the  garbage  and  keep  her  sidewalk 
and  back  alley  clean,  must  come.  Tne  social  con- 
science must  be  awakened  to  give  the  stranger 
within  our  gates  a  fair  chance. 

Our  foreign  Quarters  are  dirty  and  disease-breed- 
ing, not  altogether  or  chiefly  b^use  the  immigrant 
likes  to  live  in  dirt,  but  because  he  does  not  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  has  been  proved  by  sev- 
eral investigators.  When  the  foul  dirt  from  the 
"'slums"  gets  into  our  hoiises,  we  are  sometimes 
paid  for  our  unneighborlike  attitude  by  sporadic 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  etc. 

It  is  our  duty  to  put  within  reach  of  these  people 
information  and  apparatus. 

The  leaflets  of  the  H^th  Education  League  are 
intended  to  help  to  meet  this  need. 

It  is  cruel  for  us  to  awaken  the  desire  for  clean 
living  and  to  deny  the  facilities  for  carrying  out  the 
directions.  Civic  pride  and  civic  responsibility 
must  be  invoked  to  make  possible  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  healthfm  physical  me 
set  forth  so  clearly  in  the  papers  of  the  morning. 

Before  this  is  fully  accomplished,  there  must  be 
more  faith  in  applied  science.  The  collies  and 
universities  must  remove  the  ban  from  efforts 
toward  social  betterment,  must  revise  the  definition 
of  "humanities"  to  include  man's  physical  nature 
thru  which  his  intellectual  and  moral  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed. 

One  object  of  child  study  is  to  help  us  find  effec- 
tive, economic,  and  humane  ways  of  teaching  tiie 
young. 


If  you  feel  too  tired  for  work  or  pleasure,  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla — it  cures  that  tired  feeling. 
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The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  reported  that  120 
teachers  are  needed  for  the  Philippines. 
The  teachers  will  be  selected  from  those 
passing  the  civil  service  examinations. 
The  sidaries  of  fifty  of  the  positions  to  be 
filled  are  $1,200,  and  for  tne  other  posi- 
tions slightly  less.  From  the  same  source 
comes  tne  statement  that  the  Filipinos 
are  very  appreciative  of  the  educational 
opportunities  which  the  Government  has* 
afforded  them,  and  are  taxing  the 
capacity  of  the  school  buildings  by  their 
large  attendance. 

The  recommendation  by  President  G.' 
Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  at 
the  recent  Truancy  Conference  in  Chi- 
cago, of  a  liberal  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment as  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evil 
under  discussion,  caused  considerable 
surprise,  and  was  energetically  opposed 
by  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Superintendent 
Cooley,  of  Chicago. 

Col.  Sheldon  Potter  recently  addressed 
the  students  of  the  Evening  High  School 
of  Philadelphia  on  ''Franchises — Their 
Abuse  and  Exercise."  Colonel  Potter 
remarked  upon  the  manner  in  which 
franchises  are  frequently  granted,  and 
uiged  upon  his  audience  the  necessity  of 
safeguanling  these  public  rights  by  a 
clear  understanding  and  constant  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of^the^citizens. 

The  faculty  of  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Institute  of  Pittsburg|has  decreed  that 
the  students  shall  sing.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  to  assemble  in  the  big 
auditorium  every  Wednesday  morning 
and  receive  musical  drill  from  William 
McDonald  Dorrington,  who  was  formerly 
the  baritone  of  the  famous  Bostonians. 


The  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  have  petitioned  the 
courts  for  permission  to  change  the 
charter  of  the  institution  in  a  manner  to 
free  it  from  its  strictly  sectarian  limita- 
tions, and  also  to  increase  the  number 
of  trustees  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to 
broaden  the  courses  offered,  to  include 
science  and  music,  and  to  raise  the  edu- 
cational standard  to  a  parity  with  that 
maintained  in  the  best  institutions  of  a 
similar  character. 

Rear  Admiral  Sigsbee  has  consented 
to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  scnool  building  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  which  is  to  bear  his  name.  A 
public  reception  will  be  tendered  him. 
January  16  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  the  date  for  the 
ceremony. 

Dr.  E.  Hershy  Sneath,  professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  oi  Education 
and  head  of  the  department  of  pedagogy 
in  Yale  University,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  faculty  of  that  institution. 
Professor  Sneath's  resignation  is  due  to 
ill-health. 

The  Parents'  Association  of  the  Warren 
and  Wickliffe  Street  Schools  of  Newark 
are  seeking  to  influence  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  replace  the  Wickliffe  Street 
annex  with  a  modem  structure.  The 
present  buildinc:  dates  from  1842  and  is 
m  a  delapidated  condition,  entirely  unfit 
for  use  as  a  school 

At  a  meeting  of  tbc  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  Joseph 
F.  Brandt,  of  Public  ;Sohool  No.  8,  was 
elected  president,  to  s-ucceed  the  late 
Cornelius  J.  Browcf  /V>:mnerly  principal 
of  Public  School  No/ ^^  ^    "^ 


The  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Banta,  of  the  schools  of  fiinghamton, 
N.  Y.,  shows  that  the  per  capita  cost  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  that  city  is  less 
than  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  State. 
The  exceptions  are  Cortland,  Fulton, 
Gloversville,  Hudson,  Oswego,  and  Wa- 
tertown.  In  the  case  of  Cortland,  there 
is  a  State  Normal  School  located  in  the 
city,  which  educates  500  of  the  local 
pupils  at  the  State's  expense.  The  per 
capita  cost  in  Binghamton  is  $24.89. 

Wilminfton  Salaries. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  has  cordially  met  the  teachers 
of  that  city  in  an  effort  to  secure  higher 
salaries.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board,  Ellen  Saworth,  Sallie  Reed 
Shaw,  Elizabeth  D.  Hoopes,  Florence 
Ramo,  and  Nellie  L.  Sawin,  a  committee 
representing  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Bene- 
ficial Association,  requested  the  aid  of 
that  body  in  their  effort  to  secure  higher 
salaries.  Miss  Samworth,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  Miss  Shaw,  president 
of  the  Association,  both  made  short  ad- 
dresses in  which  they  pointed  out  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  schedule,  and 
cidled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Wilmington  salaries  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  generally  paid  to 
teachers  in  cities  of  that  size. 

After  Messrs.  Baynard,  Sullivan,  Tad- 
man,  O'Donnell,  and  Buckmaster  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  co-operation  with  the 
AfiBOciation,  upon  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Buckmaster  the  matter  was'  referred  to 
the  legi^tive  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  committe  should  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  from  the 
Association. 

Dr.  T.  0.  Cooper,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  teachers,  promised,  as  a 
member  of  the  next  legislature,  to  do 
anything  in  his  power  to  aid  in  securing 
fairer  compensation. 

President  Shortlidge  said  that  he 
believed  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Board  that 
the  present  sakuies  were  too  low. 

Scth  Low's  Views. 

Dr.  Seth  Low,  ex-mayor  of  New  York 
and  former  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, was  recently  a  guS^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^ 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.  While  there  he 
addressed  the  pupils  of  the  high  school, 
uiging  upon  them  the  importance  of 
seizing  every  opportunity  for  technical 
training. 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  technical 
traininfl;,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
class  of  education  should  be  encouraged 
in  all  the  schools,  not  only  of  the  South, 
but  all  sections,"  he  said.  "The  South 
is  naturally  ambitious  to  excel  in  indus- 
trial development,  and  I  see  no  better 
way  to  attain  this  creditable  ambition 
than  thru  technical  training. 

"The  State  Agricultural  Schools  all 
over  the  country  have  been  of  very  great 
value  in  elevating  the  standard  of  agri- 
culture and  they  will  result  in  still 
greater  advancement  in  the  trade  of 
farming.  The  ^reat  success  of  American 
manufacturing  is  mainly  due  to  thoroness 
in  technical  education,  and  the  South 
should  turn  its  attention  to  this  matter 
as  much  as  possible." 

The  Lot  of  Teachers. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Draper 
has  just  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Mabel  Griffin,  offthe  town 
of  Shawangunk,  Ulster  County,  New 
York,  whom  itwas  sought  to  oust  from 
her  job  after  contracting  to  teach  a  term 
of  school. 

The  contract  was  made  with  John 
Meredith,  of  District  N.o  6,  in' Ulster 
County,  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  his 


term  of  office  as  trustee  expired  on  the 
7th  of  August,  another  man,  John  Eignor, 
beinfi[  elected  in  his  place.  He  repudiated 
the  Meredith  contract,  and  when  Miss 
Griffin  appeared  at  the  school-house  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  her  work,  she  was  re- 
strained from  doing  so.  The  contention 
made  by  Mr.  Eignor  was  that  Mr. 
Mereditn  did  not  make  the  contract 
until  his  term  as  trustee  had  expired^ 
but  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that 
he  made  the  contract  on  the  25th  day  of 
July,  his  term  expiring  when  Mr.  Eignor 
was  elected  his  successor,  the  7th  of 
August. 

The  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  is 
that  Miss  Griffin  must  be  installed  as 
teacher  and  paid  $133  due  her  as  salary 
from  the  lOtn  of  last  September. 

An  Englishman's  Impressions. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  aide-de-camp  to 
King  Edward,  when  in  this  country 
recently,  was  jp-eatly  impressed  with  the 
patriotic  spint  of  our  public  schools. 
Since  his  return  to  England  he  has 
expressed  his  approbation  of  this  char- 
acteristic of  American  schools  in  a  letter 
to  the  London  Times.  . 

Patriotism  is  systematically  taught 
in  the  American  elementary  schools,  he 
says.  By  federal  law  the  national  flag 
must  during  school  hours  float  over, 
or  in  front  of,  every  school-house  re- 
ceiving any  public  grant.  Like  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  the  French 
Republic  as  regards  the  Tri-color.  In 
the  British  Empire  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  Mamtoba  leads  the  way. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  by  ear,  as  well  as  by  eye, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  first  and  foremost 
duty.  Every  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
fifteen  or  twenty^  minutes  are  nven  up 
to  it  in  each  elementary  school  in  the 
forty-five  States.  It  opens  the  day.  It 
takes  precedence  of  every  other  subject. 

School  No.  165  in  the  City  of  New 
York  is  a  typical  instance.  Amongjite 
scholars,  ranging  in  age  from  five!  to 
fifteen,  some  twenty-two  nationalities 
are  represented,  and  as  many  religious 
creeds  and  sects.  But  all  must||be 
present  at,  and  take  part  in  the  lesson 
m  patriotism.  No  boy  or  giri  would 
miss  so  bright  an  opening. 

Can  British  school  managers  not  adopt 
a  like  course  with  advantage? 

It  insures  punctuality.  It  promotes 
tidiness  and  order.  It  makes  men  and 
women — ^proud  of  themselves,  proud  of 
their  country. 

High  School  Rules. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Allentown,  Pa. 
has  adopted  the  following  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  high  school: 

1.  A  pupil,  to  become  entitled  to  a 
diploma,  should  take  the  subjects  offco^d 
in  the  course  selected.  Substitutions 
may,  however,  be  made  with  the  Imowl- 
edp^e  and  consent  of  the  parent  uid 
pnncipal. 

2.  upon  passing  sixteen  full  subjects, 
or  their  equivalents,  a  pupil  shall  receive 
a  diploma,  provided  the  Board  is  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  pupil. 

3.  A  recitation  four  or  more  times  per 
week,  in  any  study,  for  a  full  year, 
shall  count  as  one  subject,  or  unit.  A 
recitation  twice  each  week,  for  a  full 
year,  or  four  times  each  week  for  half  a 
year,  shall  count  as  a  half  subject,  or 
hcdf  unit. 

4.  Passing  grade  in  all  subjects  shall 
be  75  per  cent.,  except  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  subjects  of  the  commercial 
course,  where  the  requirements  shall  be 
as  at  present  in  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

5.  There  shall  be  two  examinations 
each  year,  one  in  January,  and  another 
in  June.    The  examinations  shall  count 
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one-fourth   of  the   term  grade.     Pupils   Supt.    Charles    W.    Lyon    presented    a  such   damnable   anarchy   and   demoral- 
whose  term  grade,   including  the  mid-  memorial  ode.  ization?     The    time    has    come    to    call 

year  examination,  is  ^  oer  cent.    wiU       The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  a  general  'Halt!' 

be  exempted  from  the  final  examination,  committee  from  the   Brooklyn  Teachers       "The  Teachers*  Federation,"  Mr.  Rob- 
6.  Conditions   will   be   allowed    when  Association  and  New  York  High  School  inson    continued,  "is  a  secret  oi^niza- 
the  marking  in  branches  is  60  per  cent.,   Principals'  Association.  tion  of  Chicago  public  school  teachers. 

It  is  conducted  by  agents,  and  is  reported 
Normal  Schools  in  Maine.  ^  ^^e  its  representatives  at  all  schools 

and    Board    meetings.     It    is    affiliated 

The  newspapers  of  Maine,  with  a  view  with  the  Federation  of  Labor,  whereby 

to  forestalling  any  future  request  for  the  the  teachers  who  belong  to  the  Teachers' 

Ti»n  fima  of  crra/i notion  aiioii   «/^f  Vi*»  establishment    of    uew    normal    schools  Federation  have  become  identified  with 

lii^SSi  by  yeaW^^  thruout  the  State,  are  calling  the  atten-  a  union     We  take  no  issue  with  the 

t!«t.;i  t^  ^«^ilf«  ^v>JJr.Zi^^\.I^^..Jll  tion  of  the  citizens  to  the  economy  and  -combination  of  men   in   umons,  or 


but  before  new  subjects  can  oe  taken 
up  the  conditions  must  be  worked  off. 

No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  continue  a 
subject  which  he  shows  either  no  inclina- 
tion or  no  capacity  to  master. 


pupil  to  complete  the  work  in  the  course 


unions,  or  the 
ipiSi^tprf  whPtW  it  be  two  vPftrs^  or  fivp  greater  efficiency  which  might  be  ob-  combination  of  men  in  corporations,  pro- 
Bel(Mted,whetheritbe  two  years  or  five.   ^.^^    ^^    centralization,    rather    than  viding    such    combinations    are    lewdly 

7.  Pupils  who  have  completed  three  further  diffusion  of  the  funds  available  for  made  and  legally  conducted.  Neither 
:8ubjects  will  be  claMed  as  second  year  the  training  of  teachers.  At  present  have  we  anything  but  commendation 
pupils;  those  who  have  completed  six  there  are  four  normal  schools  in  Maine,  for  teachers'  organizations,  providing 
subjects  as  third  year  pupils,  and  those  in  addition  to  the  Normal  Training  they  are  democratic  in  their  scope  and 
who  have  completed  eleven  subjects  as  School  at  Fort  Kent  and  the  Normal  American  in  their  character. 

iourth  year  pupils.  Department  of  the  University  of  Maine.       **The  committee  does,  however,  most 

8.  The  principal  may  promote  con-  The  Bangor  News  has  been  at  con-  seriously  question  the  benefit  to  the 
ditionally  when  the  faculty  and  himself  giderable  pains  to  show  that  the  choice  teachers  or  the  benefit  to  the  public  of 
4leem  it  advisable.  of  ^  school  by  prospective  students  is  any    combination    of    teachers    that    is 

9.  The  principal  may  give  certificates  not  determined   generally   by  the  con-  secret  in  character  and  is  openly  afi&liated 

with  a  labor  organization. 

,    -       ,   ,  ,..>-,.  "That  any  secret  omtnization  of  our 

give  the  needed  centralization  and  unity  teachers  does  exist,  and  that  it  has  such 
to  the  work.  an  intimate  connection  with  our  school 

affairs,    is    an    indictment    against    the 
Pittsburg  Board  of  Control.         square  dealing  of  this  community.     We 

recognize  that  there  is  no  more  intelligent 

the  supervision,  approval    and   control       Samuel   C.   Jamison,    of   the   Central  fLP""^!!^  ^SlliS^.^^^^^ 
<ifthefacrultyandpnncipal.butnopupU  Board  of  Education,  of  Pittsburg,  does  Jfe? .  YJr2^  Zi^  a~  ^t  K^^ 
WiU  be  allowed,  to  take  part  m  them  wto  not  agree  with  Mr.  6illespie's  plan  for  a  ^^Sli^^  JSt^  iJtlm^  ^^  ^I^f  S 
18  behind  in  his  studies.  boaM  of  control  composed  o?  salaried  ^PPJi"^  }^r±Pl  ^i^^^L*  !^  !?J?fi;  JJ!?"?:: 

12.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  officers  appointed  by  the  courts,  and 
pupils  have  regular  study  hours  at  home,  announces  nis  intention  to  introduce  in 
me  from  interruptions.  Without  these  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  embodying  his 
regular  study  hours,  failure  is  practically  ideas. 


V.  ine  principal  may  give  ceirincaces  nox;  aererminea  generauy  oy  uie  con- 
for  pupils  to  enter  coUege,  but  in  such  venience  of  its  locality,  and  argues  verv 
cases,  ne  shall  fix  the  marlangs  required,  forcefully  for  a  Normal  College  that  will 


10.  The  number  of  pupils  required  to 
form  a  division  in  an  elective  study  shall 
be  left  to  the  principal,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Poard. 

11.  Athletics  will  be  permitted  under 


tions  of  religion,  politics,  or  unionism  in 
the  services  for  which  they  stand. 

"There  is  no  one  in  this  room  but 
would    rise   in   righteous   and    justified 


certain.  fke  attention  of  parents,  -j  do  not  agree  with  President  Gille*-  ?™^^  ^^^^^  ^^l  ^^^^  ^^^^^I^  *^® 
and  students  about  to  enter  school,  is  pie,"  said  he,^*that  the  members  of  the  ^""tl^  ^ji^!*.?  ?^^:.''w^k!^,1H 
called  particuktr  y  to  this  matter.  Pupils  Eoard  of  control  should  be  appointed  by  ^^^f^^  ""'iTl^v  o^"^?  ^^^  ^^ 
of  average  acbility  can  devote  two  or  the  courts.  A  committee  offrom  nine  ^^^t^.J^^^.^^'^X^r^^^ 
three  hours  to  home  study  verv  advan-  to  fifteen  men  should  be  placed  in  control  ffSo  J^lf^  ^^®  ^""^^  ^^  autocratic 
tageously.     In  no  case  should  the  study  of  the  school  system  of  the  city  and  they  ^^o^isna. 


at  home  interfere  with  proper  rest  and 
recreation. 

Lincoln  Institute. 


School    Journal    has    several 


should  be  elected  at  large.     Every  man  -j,  •,,,,.    -^        ,     #  ».  j 

should  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  Fhlladclpnia  Board  of  XL/ducatlOn. 

the  selection  of  tne  members.     I  am  in 

doubt  as  to  whether  President  Gillespie's  The  Board  of  Education  of  Phila- 
plan  of  putting  the  officers  on  a  salary  is  delphia,  at  a  recent  meeting,  adopted 
wise.     I  would  not  eliminate  the  local  plans  for  converting  the  J.   Q.  Aums 


LfprSS  to  thPsXndid  work  done   ^^»"*»  *>^*  ^^^^^^  ^""^  ^^^"^  supervision  School,  on  Darien  Street,  into  a  school 
.^^l^.t'S.'l^SS^r  T^^^^^^  over  the  buUdings  of  their  district,  with  for  backward  children..    It  will  be  opened 


The 
-times  1 

■CoUeire   for   its   negro   citizens.    Every  ceming  improvements.    AH  authority  to      The    Board    also    passed    resolutions 
JnXsement  is  ^en  the  student  Z  tVL't^^Cf.^J'i'^' Z''^'''^  ^^\^JPl^^-^A^i^}S}-.^-^¥ 


follow  some  industry,  in  fact,  every 
student  is  required  to  complete  several 
branches  of  industrial  work  durine  the 
course.  As  an  aid  to  increasing  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  aJong  industrial  lines,  Presi- 
dent Allen  discusses  in  his  morning  talks 


money  would  be  taken  from  them.' 

Against  Federation. 


Mer- 


schools,  after  January  1,  1907,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund. 

The  offer  of  a  scholarship  from  Buck- 


At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  .     

„  chants'   Club   of  Chicago,   some  of  the  nell  Universitjr  was  formally  accepted; 

to  the  assembled  student  body  each  day  speakers  denounced  the  intolerable  con-  and  the  following  scholarships  awarded: 
•some  particular  industry  or  phase  of  ditions  in  the  school  affairs  of  that  city.  George  W.  Phillips,  Central  High 
industrial  work.  The  aim  is  aroused  in  Among  those  who  expressed  themselves  School,  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
the  students  to  desire  to  become  efficient  strongly    upon  the_  subject    were    Dr.  vaina;     Hazel    M.    Cnug,    Girb'    High 


producers. 


Clark  Memorial  Meeting. 


Nicholas    Murray    Butler,    president    of  School,    to    Bucknell    College;     Geoi^ 
Columbia  University;  James  J.  Storrow,  Sanbome,  Central  High  School,  to  Prince- 

g resident  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  ton  University,  and  Marion  R.  Matthews 
ioston;   Edward  E.  Eliot,  former  presi-  to  the  School  of  Design  for  Women. 


The  memorial  exercises  held  in  honor  ^f!}*  «L*J?i.!^-^T.??*ll°^J-1l?f?Jl°"i 


of  Oliver  D.  Clark,  late  principal  of  the 
Curtis  High  Sc       ' 
by  Mrs.   Lucy 
High    School. 

principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  response  being  sung 
by  a  choir  from  the  Boys'  High  School, 
led  by  William  Howell  Edwards.  Supt. 
Darwin  L.  Bard  well  spoke  on  Mr.  Clark's 
work  "As  a  Principal";  Albert  C.  Hale, 


and  Theodore  W.  Robinson,  chairman  of 
the  school  committee  of  the  Merchants' 


Class-room  Humor. 

School,  wer^  presided  over  ^"^  school  committee  of  the  Merchants' 

•V  T    Lewis    of  the  Girls'  ^^^^'  •  •  ^*ch®r  in  an  East  Side  school  was 

'^  Dr.    WilHkm    L     Felter,       One  of  the  principal  points  of  attack  !L^°«^^^^sTe  '  toK!:fr  ^S  *  ^^^ 

-  ■      -'was  Miss  Heafy's  'Teachers'  Federation   2.^^:„?^?-   ^L  «      ^k*^    ^u?*^    ^* 

Concerning  it  Mr.  Robinson  said:  ^°?i^^  sparrows  were  brought  to  this 

iir\     xi.ixi.x-Lj  1-1    country  to  destroy  worms   which   had 

Our  trouble  IS  that  to-day  our  schools  done    so    much    damage    to    trees   and 

f^.r'':X^^'t^X'^  :'r^'L&^^  She  .explained    that 


Our  school  trustees  are  fighting  among  while  it  seemed  cruel  for  the  sparrows 
themselves.     The  Federation  of  Teachers  to  eat  the  worms,  yet  it  was  a  nSessity 

*.v.    Ti      '  wic^vi'^^hnni    Aa^r^u^  v.i'  '^  figM^i^g  sojnc  <)f  th^  ^';^s^8-     The  in  onier  to  preserve  the  trees  and  flowed 

of  the  Boys    High  School,  described  his  superintendent  of  schools  is  fighting  wi'h  Wishing  to  teat  fht»  tu^hn}uTa*  h-^^^i^J^ 

work-AsaTeacTier";  Wesley  Steel,  one  part  of  the  trustees  and  with  the  Federa-  of  Ihe^biJ^  sh^iSf^^   knowledge 

-*  ^-  Clark's  "old  boys,"  spoke  of  him  tion  of  Teachers  to  maintain  his  authority.       .^M^r^  it^!V,  «1^  .u      i. 

the  Student's  Standpoint";  Prin.  The  teachers  belonging  to  the  Federa-  ^^^  "^T^'  which  would  you  lather  have, 


Ruth  E.  Graneer  told  of  Mr.  Clark's  work  tion  are  fighting  those  that  do  not  belong  ^^l  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  sparrows?" 
in  "Championing  the  Cause  of  the  Teach-  to    the    Federation.     Our    children    are       Silence  reigned  for  a  momeni 


ers  of  the  City  During  the  Agitation  for  resisting  the  carrying  out  of  school  one  of  the  little  ones  answered: 
Their  Financial  Betterment";  the  Rev.  orders  by  securing  injunctions  at  the  " Please,  teacher,  I  have  nevei 
Robert  H.  Carsin  testified  to  Mr.  Clark's  hands    of    the     courts.     What   kind  of  sparrows."  —  Evening     Teharai 


moment  and  then 


worth    "As   a   Citizen   and    Neighbcr";   future      citizens    can    we 


sparrows, 
expect  from  York. 


sever  had  the 
Telegram^     New 
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In  and  About  New  York  City, 

The  teachers  of  New  York  have  been  sion,  for  the  winter  months.  The  Board  Chairman  Adams,  of  the  Committee 
greatly  disappointed  by  the  announce-  of  Superintendents  has  been  authorized  on  Buildings,  handed  the  keys  of  the 
ment  that  they  would  not  receive  their  to  assign  not  more  than  three  qualified  school  to  President  Winthrop,  of  the 
December  salaries  until  Januarv.  Ordi-  substitute  teachers  for  the  evenmg  ses-  Board  of  Education,  who  in  turn  deliv- 
narilv,  under  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  sions,  at  $3  per  night.  ered  them  to  Randolph  Guggenheinier, 

of   Education,    the   pay   rolls   must   be.-^  jr?  •*       x'r       i.  chairman    of   the   Committee    on    High 

handed  in  by  the  twentieth  of  the  AS  KCgardS  bcarcity  Ol  1  CacflCrS.  Schools.  Mr.  Guggenheimer,  after  receiv- 
month.  In  December,  however,  the  j^  ^^piy  ^o  an  inquiry  of  Commissioner  i^K  the  keys,  made  a  short  address, 
accounts  of  the  year  must  be  cleared  up,  De  Laney  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ControUer  Metz,  as  the  city  s  repre- 
and  hence  they  cannot  be  made  out  until  j^^^  York  Board  of  Education  City  seutative,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the 
the  last  school  day  of  the  month.  The  Superintendent  Maxwell  mentioned  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  new  building, 
decision  of  the  Board  that  the  schools  following  facts  as  in  part  accounting  for  and  said  false  economy  in  such  matters 
should  remain  open  on  the  24th  made  it  ^^^  preTOnt  number  of  vacancies  (about  should  be  carefully  avoided.  ^^  _.  . 
four  days  later  than  usual.  500)  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  public  ^^^^"^S,  ^^    exercises    the    Students 

The  Association  of  Women  Principals  schools:  ^     SS^P^ij  %'"'*  ^TJ'^n  "p^irUmb 

of  New  York  City  has  appointed  a  cSm-       The  extension  of  the  course  at  the  ^^^^  ^U^^r^f^^^^Ll^^:^ 
mittee  on  children's  welfare  composed  of  Normal  College  from  six  to  seven  years  J^^tt^^^^^'^^J^^  Gounod,  Bee- 
Miss    Katherine    D.    Clarke,    chairman,  had  left  the  class  graduated  last  June,  ^^^X^°',^X3*^®^^^^      •„   „^^   :„   ^.n 
Miss    Margaret    Knox,    Mi^    Ellen    C    the  interim  class,  with  but  140  members       The   building,   which   f^^^ow   in  ftiU 
Phillips,  tfiss  Mary  F.  Maguire,  and  Miss  as  compared  with  the  400  or  500  ordi-  '^^Zll,''t^\f  ^^^^^ 
Isabella     Sullivan:     One  ""of    the    first  narily   graduated.     Besides   this   reduc-  ^^^^^PP^^^?  .^^^  «^T  ?^ilt  H^hJSrto 
pUns  which  the  committee  has  in  mind  tion  in  the  ava  lable  supply  of  teachera,  ff!^,^l^^f  ^^^P  ^^^^^^^^^ 
is  to  start  an  agitation  for  a  new  member  there  was  an  increase  in  the  demand,  ff^^^  ^^^^JL?!^^^^^^ 
in  the  Presid^t's  cabinet~a  Secretary  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  Jataon      In  addition  ^„^^ J^^^^^J^^? 
of  Education.     The  principals  argue  that  chUdren    allotted    to    each    elementery  rooms    there  wan  auditomm  with  ^ 
we  have  cabinet  members  who^^iness  class,  fn>m  forty-five  to  fortv-three.   The  ^iHwJ:  .vnfSm J^^f^^^ 
it  is  to  look  after  the  nation's  interests  in  force  of  this  statement  wdl  be  realized  f^^' ^^^fyP^°f^^^^^ 
the  matter  of  crons  stock  and  the  like    when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  room,  music  room,  two  lecture  rooms, 
and  Thit  the  Ejtio'S  of  our  children  12,000  cla«^.     As  both  the  State  Nor^  ten  biolo8:ical  Jabo^^^^ 
is    certainlv  of   far  greater  imoortance  "^  School  and  the  training  schools  of  and     two     physical     laboratories,     ine 
to  thr^atfon  importance  graduate  classes  in  January,  all  student  activities  include  the  Biologi^ 

J^,\  ...  .    u     vacancies  can  probably  be  filled.  Field  Club,,  the  Debating  Society    two 

Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  director  of  the  literary  societies,  a  dramatic  society,  a 

New  York  Oratorio  Society,  in  connection  FivC  Million  Dollars  Appro-  choral  club,  a  chess  club,  the  Magpie,  B. 
with  the  recent  production  of  **  The  Chil-  nrlat^il  monthly,  and   the   Clintontan,  a  yearly 

dren's  Crusade,"  has  written  to  Super-  piwicu,  publication,  also  an  athletic  associatioa 

intendent  Maxwell  congratulating  him  Auditor  Cook,  of  the  New  York  Board  supporting  teams  for  track,  hockey» 
upon  the  part  taken  by  the  public  school  of  Education,  at  the  request  of  Controller  tennis,  soccer,  football,  and  basket  ball* 
children   of  New   York.     Two   hundred  Metz,  has  prepared  a  statement  of  the 

children  from  the  public  schools  assisted  amount  spent  by  New  York  City  ance  Association  for  ImDrOvina  Con- 
at  the  performance.  1898    in    acquisition    of    school    sites,  /^ssociauon  lor  impiuviu^  v.u« 

^,      .  „      .        .  ,  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  like,  as  dltion  OI  tllC  rOOr* 

The  following  IS  an  extract  from  a  $61,857,000.     Of   this   sum   $51,000,000         ,  ^        ^  ,  ^    r  ^i. 

syllabus  for  use  in  the  classes  orgamzed  has  already  been  paid,  and  $10,000,000  The  sixty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  is  involved  in  the  building  operations  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
for   non-Enrfish   speaking   children.     It  qqw  being  conducted  by  the  Board.  the  Condition  of  the   Poor  contains  a 

states  that  the  aim  of  these  classes  is  "to  xhe  proceeds  from  corporate  stock  great  deal  of  material  of  interest  and 
fit  these  pupils  as  quickly  as  possible  to  issued  lor  school  purposes  since  1898  value.  Almost  from  its  foundation  the 
enter  a  regularly  graded  class  suitable  total  $67,065,914.82.  The  difference  be-  Association  has  been  effective  in  securing 
to  their  age  and  mental  development,  tween  this  sum  and  the  $61,857,000  advantages  for  the  city's  children.  Among 
This  can  be  done  only  by  giving  them  mentioned  above  is  accounted  for  by  the  these  may  be  numbered  the  following: 
such  knowledge  of  English  as  will  enable  amounts  devoted  to  sites  now  in  process  The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  prp- 
them  (1)  to  understand  the  spoken  and  ©f  acquirement,  fitting  up  athletic  fields,  posed  by  the  Association  in  1851;  the 
written  expression  of  thought,  and  (2)  permanent  improvements  and  like  pur-  passage  of  a  State  law  in  1853,  providing 
to  express  their  own  thought  in  speech  poses.  for  the  care  of  idle  and  truant  children; 

or  wnting."  The  Board  had  asked  for  an  appropria-  it  included  the  condition  of  school  chil- 

Fire  broke  out  a  few  davs  a^o  in  East  tion  of  $5,000,000,  and  for  this  reason  dren  in  its  social,  moral,  and  statistical 
EiKh^Sth  Stilet  Ind  S^  wished     a     complete  census  of  1856;  in  1860  it  started  popular 

al^ta^dw  accounting  of  funds  realized  upon  the  |^?,^^,<>?.l;y^^^^^^ 

arrived  The  next  buUdinp  w  Public  corporate  stock,  to  submit  to  the  Board  with  the  Children  s  Aid  Society,  secured 
S^od  No  30  frwhiTfi  werTivCT  o'    Estimate.    The    statement    proving  two  truant  officers,  pointing  out  two  years 

.'f-u.f^a.J^S'rCnS  DcdiCiono.  DcWm  Clinton  S4'S^S'l"^ 

mined  not  to  dismiss  the  schiol  until  the  High   School.  ^   y^Lv^^ir   A^uS^t  wouM 

usual  noon  recess,  which  was  stiU  fifteen       One  of  tiie  most  noteworthy  ceremonies  *i«^  ^ork  P""'«_«=J°» V*^*   ''"^^ 
minutes  off.    The  pupils  soon  learned  of  in  the  present  educational  life  of  New  'J^Zr^Id-  ?n  1906 ?Ued  in  th^ arit" 
the  fire  from  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  York  City  was  the  dedication,  on  Decern-  tto^^h^^iilted  in  a  XS  cen^ 
poured  from  the  windows  next  door,  and  ber  18,  of  the  new  building  of  the  De  Witt      TeachL  c^n^tita  confes  bv  ^dresa- 
the  clatter  of  the  fire  apparatus  in  the  Clinton  High  School.     T?e  exercises  were  in  Jthf  nlLldent  R  l^n  cSe 
street  below,  but  not  a  chife  left  his  seat  brief   and    appropriate,    and    impressed  '"^  *"*  P"*™^^"*' "•  *^**"' ^"""^' 

Liver  and  Kidneys 

the  work,  and  offer  further  opportunity  5"^_^^^^    earnestness    with    which    the  it  is  highly  important  that  these  orgam 

for  influencing  the  incorrigible  children  ^®»™  ^^  Education  and  the  city  govern-  should  properly  perform  their  fonctions. 

in  Public  School  No.   120,  situated  on  ^®°^.  ^^  seeking  to  fulfill  their  trust.  ^hen  tbey  don't,  what  lameness  of  Um 

Broome  Street,  the  New  York  Board  of       £"°xt-  u  °,  ^'  ^^^^^anan  presided.  ^^       ^  ^              yeUowness  of  the  skin. 

Education    has   decided    to    extend    thp       ^^'  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  made  an  !!I:I.~;~  "rr^^ 

»^hool  hours  to  Sde  an  etS  ^  address  of  dedication.     Dr.  Butler  spoke  what  constipation,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 

scnooi  nours  to  include  an  evening  ses-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  j^.^j^  ^^^^^  J^^^  gid,  headache,  pimples  and  blotches,  and 

Learning  the  value  of  antikamnia  tab-  of  the  most  critical  in  the  educational  loss  of  courage,  tell  the  story, 

lets  in  nervous  disorders,  1    tried    them  life.     He  told  the  audience  that  the  first  The  great  alterative  and  tonic 
where  there  was  pain  and  nausea.     For  name  to  be  entered  upon  the  matricula- 
the  uneasiness  which  was    almost   con-  tion  books  of  Columbia  College  at  the 
tinuously  present,  they  proved  a  sterling  close  of  the  Revolution  was  that  of  the 

remedy.    In  cases  of  painful  dyspepsia,  man  whose  name  the  school  now  bears.  Gives  these  organs  vigor  and  tone  for  tlie 

I  always  include  this  remedy  in  my  treat-  and  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  De  Witt  proper  performance  of  their  functions,  and 

ment.       H    G.  Reemsnyder,   M.  D.,   in  Clinton  in  his  many-sided  service  to  city  cures  all  their  ordinary  ailmenU.   Take  m 

JNotes  on  New  Pharmacal  Products,            and  State.  «***i*wivo.    *•*«  \u 


Promptly  at  noon,  at  the  regular  recess  upon  a  large  audience,  composed  of  city 
signal,  the  children  quietly  and  in  per-  and  school  officials,  alumni  and  students 
feet  order  filed  from  the  building.  of   the   school,    the   importance   of   this 

In  order  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  branch  of  New  York's  educational  work 


Hood'sSarsapariDa 
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Brooklyn  Teachers  Association.  HcrC  and  There* 

Chairman  Ella  Kelly,  of  the  member-       ,ttat>,,   ,.   ,  .1       .1,.  ^  ^t-      1         xi-i.*  *u^«» 

ship  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Teach-       W.  A.  Bell  died  recently  at  his  home  stores  of  Lincoln  matenal  m  her  father  s 

ere  Association   has  reported  a  remark-  ^°  Indianapolis.     Mr.  Bell's  work  in   the  possession,  adds  to  the  narrative  a  per 

able  increase  in  the  number  of  teachere  educational  field  has  been    weU    known  sonal  touch  attractive  to  young  readera" 

enroUed  in  the  Association.     There  are  »»  Indiana     and    thruout    the    middle  o^«,,ir,KU    C^HTi^^Ulrikl 

320  more  than  last  year,  and  the  regis-  West  for  the  past  forty  years.     In  the       A  Kemar&aDle    LreOgraprucai 

tration    thus   far   amounts   to    421,    as  early  part  of  his  professional  career  he  Series. 

compared   with   430,    the   total   of   last  ya?  a  teacher  m  the  schools  of  Richmond,  .       ,    ^  ,     -  ^ 

yearns  registration.     The  Association  has  Ind»   and   then   supenntendent   of   the       Because  of  a  seriM  of  articles  m  regard 

it  present  4,292  members,  of  which  but  schools  of  that  city.     In  his  later  years  to  marvellous  and  fascinatiM:  get^graph- 

180  are  associate  '^^    ^as    editor  of    the    Indiana  School  ical  disco venes,   Harpers  Magazine  for 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  Journal,  and  work  in  connection  with   1907  will  stand  unique  among  periodi^ 

it  was  decided,  instead  of  holding  me-  ^^'^  periodical  made  him  a  prominent       It  will  not  only  maintain  its  distinction 

morial   exercises   in   honor   of   the   late  ^^^^  in  all  educational  movements  in  in  the  consistently  high  character  of  its 

Oliver  D.  Clark,  to  unite  with  the  com-  that  section  of  the  country.  general  literature,  but  it  wiU  tell,  ex- 

mittee  of  principals  and  friends  of  Mr        tv,o  nrr.^«,  ^f  fi,.  A.«o«Vor.  pv,^»iVo1  ^^IJ^rl^'    ^^    astonishing    achievements 

Chirk    in    the   services   to    be   held    on  vI!^JlT\^u^;l^tr.^   ^^     J^If^l  which  have  made  or  are  making  perma- 

December    14    in    the    Brooklyn    Boys'  I^H^ation    AM^^^^^^n^hich    met    at  nent  history. 

High  School.     It  is  probable,  however,  ^P?°^^^^'  ,??^:'    .^o     rf^.^nLnt'    If      ^^^y  has  approached  the  North  Pole 

thiTt  the  committee  will  erect  a  tablet  to  ^^     t  ,?;v,o^  w     p^fei,  ^^fifff./     ^f  ^^^  nearly  than  it  has  ever  before  been 

his  memory.  ^7'   .  ^"^*^f  A-    Guhck      director      of  cached,  and  he  will  tell  of  his  voyage 

Mr.  Curtis,  a  former  president  of  the  8,^ffirLl.n!rSL''"'!Lh?^  J    tV^^^'I^lln^^^     exclusively  for  Harper's  Magazine. 

Association,  was  for  a  number  of  years  :J!^«^j{.lJ^^??^^^  Roald  Ammundsen,  the  firet  man^  in 

connected  with  the  Boys 
Brooklyn  before  he  b< 
of  the  Curtis  High  School. 

uuivc«ity,    aim  x^r.  vTt:urK«^.  'f  "^^^^  how  he  did  it  and  of  the  experiences 

New  York  Parents'  Meeting.  ^^  ^^  c   a    Th^  h^^^^  for  ^^^• 

VT  ^  :?^^^K  "'^^^''^  ^"  PubUc  School  addre^ess'  included :     "  Exercise  Must  be    ^L^F^^^^H.-^'^^i,^  "ll^S^^f  "^L 

No.  39,  the  Bronx,  recently  taxed  to  its  interesting,"   -The  Relation  of  Boards  needed  m  ^fachiM:  the  sumnut  of  the 

fuHest  capacity  the  assembly  hall  of  the  ^f    Health    to    Boards    of    Education,"  ^^^\  P^*^  !?i?^'n?  ATI'^T;^?^^ 

'^^t''''^-...  ....  u     n         •  ''Essentials  and  Unessentiab  in  Physical  McKmley-and  he  will  tell  of  his  achieve- 

In  addition  to  addresses  by  Commis-  Examination  of  School  Children,"  ^*Cer-  ^^^^  '^'  Harpers  Magazine. 
sioners  Wilsey  and  Higgins,  Supenn-  tification  as  to  Physical  Efficiency,"  and  Ejnar  Mikklesen,  the  Danish  explorer, 
tendent  Davis  and  Miss  Lichtenstem,  '*  Examinations  of  Girls  in  Public  High  has  started  on  a  remarkable  expedition 
principal  of  the  school,  spoke  on  the  Schools."  in  search  of  an  unknown  archipelago  or 
general  topic,  "The  Relation  of  the  School  perhaps  even  an  undiscovered  continent, 
and  the  Home."  There  were  musical  The  publishers  of  Helen  Nicolay's  and  he  will  tell  of  his  discoveries  ex- 
numbers  rendered  by  outside  artists,  "The  Boys*  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  clusively  for  Harper's  Magazine. 
and  by  the  glee  clubs  of  classes  6A  and  6B.  report  a  gratifyingly  brisk  demand  for       Henry  W.  Nevinson  has  gone  among 

The  parents,  who  numbered  over  400,  this  work,  to  meet  which  the  book  has  a   strange    people   who   are   always   in 

inspected  the  school  building  and  were  again    been    put    to    press.     That    the  revolt,  and  he  will  tell  of  these  and  of 
much   pleased   with   the   exhibitions   of  narrative  is  based  upon  the  standard  life  their  doings  for  Harper's  Maqazine. 

pupib'    work.     It    was    encouraging    to  of  Lincoln,  written  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,       Never  before  has  a  magazine  offered 
notice. the  large  proportion  of  men  among  eives  it  authoritative  value;    and  Miss  such    a    varied    and    remarkable    series 

the  visitors.  Nicolay's    close    association     with    the  along  such  lines. 
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ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE  i  PHYSIOLOGY."    Bri«f«r  Course 

For  grammar  grades.  317  pages.  Illus.  Price,  45  cents.  I        For  high  schools.    386  pages.    lUus.    Price,  90  cents. 
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Praotioal  PHYSIOLOGY 

A  text  for  a  laboratory  course.     1:71  pages.     Price,  60 


cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY:     Praotioal  and  D«soriptlv« 

The  Briefer  Course  and  the  Practical  Physiology  in  one 
volume.    556  pages.    Price,  $1.40. 

GOOD    HEALTH    FOR   GIRLS   AND   BOYS 

By  Bertha  M.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.    164  pages.    Beautifully 
illustrated.    Price,  45  cents. 
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Baby's  Awful  Lczema. 

Skix  Peeled  Off  Hands  and  Face— 
ExDUKED    Tortures — Cured    by 

THE   CUTICURA    REMEDIES. 

*'I  can  truthfully  say  that  just  two 
cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  two  bottles 
of  Cuticura  Resolvent  surprised  me,  as 
the  skin  was  peeling  oflf  my  baby's  hands 
and  face,  and  he  was  suffering  awful. 
When  the  eczema  first  appeared  he  was 
very  healthy,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
covered  with  it  he  lost  flesh  rapidly. 
But  as  soon  as  I  commenced  to  use  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  he  started  to  mend. 
I  keep  on  using  the  Cuticura  Soap,  as  I 
think  it  is  an  indispensable  article  around 
the  house.  As  my  baby  weighs  thirty- 
sevenpounds  and  is  only  seventeen  montns 
old,  you  can  imaeine  the  torture  he 
endured.  My  neighbors  can  vouch  for 
this  statement  as  beine  correct.  Mrs. 
Alex.  Weeks,  Jr.,  268  North  Water  St., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1905." 


EIMER&  AMEND 

aM-2U  Tldrd  Ave-  New  York 

lUavfmetartrt  mm4  Importtrt  of 


An  Emergency  Overcoat 

"No,  it  wasn't  carelessness  so  much  as 
ignorance,"  said  the  physician,  whose 
patient  was  explaining  that    he  caught 

the  early  fall   cold   by  getting   chifled  ^.        ,      -     ^.         .      ,  .  . 

because  ne  neglected  to  wear  his  over-  CuCIIliC2lS,CuCIIliC2lApPEr2tUS9 
coat  one  frosty  evening.     *  *  If  you'd  only 


Sergei's  xhe  latest  and  best  col- 
Selecfaons  lecrion  of  recitations ; 
^  NIo  1  roost  of  them  new,  all  of 
^  ^®-  *       them  good. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy 
Dramatic  Publishing  G>mpany 

358  Dearborn  St^  Chicago 


FOURTH    LARGE    EDITION 


iretdize  that  deep  breathing  was  a  per- 
fectly successful  substitute  for  an  over- 
coat in  an  emergencv,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  you  wouldn^t  have  got  chilled." 

"I've  tried  deep  breathing  every 
morning  for  a  year,  replied  the  patient. 
"Do  it  reeular  as  clockwork,  along  with 
a  cold  batn.  Was  told  that  they  would 
make  me  impervious  to  colds.  And 
here's  the  result  with  the  first  cool  spell 
of  the  faU." 

"I'm  not  talking  about  deep  breathing 
as  a  regular  exercise,"  said  the  physician, 
"That's  well  enough,  of  course,  if 
properl]^  mixed  with  enough  exercise  to 
make  it  natural.  I'm  suggesting  it 
merely  for  emergencies.  Aoout  this 
time  of  the  year  colds  are  frequent  be- 
cause people  get  caught  just  as  you  did, 
and  can't  think  of  any  way  to  keep  warm 
except  running  a  race  or  getting  up  a 
brisk  fight  with  somebody,  which  isn't 
always  convenient. 


Physical  Apparatus,  Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


ETtrrthinff  needed  in  tht  Laboratory. 
Glass  blowing  done  on  tht  premiMS. 
Ifetalware  Manufacturing  Depart- 
ment in  tht  House. 

UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF  PEDACOGY 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square,  New  York  Oty 

A  graduate  school  for  the  advanced  study 
of  education.  Offers  Thirty  Courses  in  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Physical 
Education,  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.    Special 


Mr.  Pratt 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Author  of  "Cap'n  Eri"  (in  its  ninth 

edition)  and  "Partners 

of  the  Tide." 


"The  adventures  of  two  brokers 
in  quest  of  the  simple  life." — Phiia- 
delphia  Ledger. 

"A  perfect  gale  of  iunJ'— Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

"The  sort  of  book  to  put  you  on 
good  terms  with  yourself  and  the 
world  in  general."— Philaddphia 
Inquirer. 


Illustrated  with  frontispiece,  $1.50 
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course  on  Education  of  Defectives  by  leading 
**  In  such  a  case,  deep  breathing  is  the  ,  experts.  FaU  term  begins  Sept.  22.  Bulletin 
Bt  substitute  for  an  overcoat  there  is.  I    .  "^   ...  ?  ^ ,,_. , 

I  describing  courses  sent  on  application. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  Dean. 
New  YORi,  Aug.  t6,  t906. 

JOY  line: 

OPERATING  FOUR  LUfBB  BETWEEN 

New  York  and  New  England 


best 

was  going  down  the  State  by  trolley  the 
other  day,  minus  an  overcoat,  because  it 
didn't  seem  cold,  and  the  closed  cars 
were  on.  But  when  I  struck  the  Sea 
View  line  we  found  nothing  but  an  open 
car,  and  it  wasn't  many  minutes  before 
I  was  wishinjg  I  had  a  fur  coat  with  me. 
Instead  of  sitting  there  and  absorbing  a 
cold,  however,  wnich  I'll  bet  most  of  the 
people  on  the  car  did,  I  simply  began 
to  take  long,  deep  breaths,  as  deep  as  I 
could.  When  I  got  off  the  car,  instead 
of  being  stiff  from  cold,  I  was  warm  and 
comfortable  from  the  extra  oxygen  I'd 
drawn  into  mv  lungs,  combined  with  the 
extra  physical  exertion  involved. 

"Just  remember  that.  When  you  eet 
caught  in  such  a  situation,  a  regular 
deep  breathing  exercise  will  save  you 
many  a  cold  like  this.  Ordinarily,  deep 
breathing  exercises  want  to  be  provided 
for  by  exercises  that  will  make  them 
natural.  But  in  an  emei^ency  they're 
worth  trying  any  time." — Boston  Herald, 


First- ClaM  PaMCDirer.  Express  and 

Frelfflik  8«tTie«. 
KATES    ALWAYS    THE    I^OWEST 


K0st  and  HsAlth  far  Mother  aad  Child. 

Mm.  WmsifOW's  BooTWuro  Stbup  hsa  been  oaed 
for  OVER  FIFTY  TBARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH- 
ERS for  TH£IR  OUILDRKN  WHILB  TBBTHINQ 
WITH  PRRFBCT  8U0CBS8.  It  SOOTHES  ihe 
<miLD,SOFTBll8tbe  OUM:*,  ALLAYS  ALL  FAIN. 
OURKS  WIND  OOLIC.sad  i»  tbe  bMt  remedy  for 
DIARRHOEA.  Sold  bydrofffleU  in  OTery  osrt  of  the 
world.  Be  snre  to  sak  for  *' Mrs.  WinalowV  Sootbinc 
Sjmp.**  Aodtskeoo  other  kind.  TwenfcT-flTeoentes 
bottle. 


BOSTON 

(▼la  Provldenee  or  Fall  Rlrar.) 
FALL  RIVEB,  Direct  SUaiaer. 
PROYIDBNCE,  Dlreot  Steamer. 
EVERY    WEKR     DAY    AT    5     F. 


BOSTON—Oatolde  Line. 
A  TWEBTTY-FOUR  UOUR  SEA  TRIP. 
EVERY      TUESDAY,     THURSDAY, 
U&DAY,    •    F.    M. 


SAT- 


BRIDGEPORT  Dlreet. 
For  Freicht  Only. 
EVERY    WEEK    DAY    AT    4    F. 


From  Piers  17  snd  fl^  East  RiTor, 

foot  OstharineSt..  N.  Y. 

First-clses  Senrioe;  Bleffsat  Steamers;  Fine  Cuislae 

For  Infomfcation  address 

JOY    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 

Pier  tl  (New),  E.  R..  New  York. 

Telepl&one,  SCO  Orchard* 
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Interilnear 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 


Utcral 
THE    BEST   TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopjrriffht  introdnetions— New  Tjpe  — Good 
Paper -Well  Bo^nd-OonTonient  for  the  Pooket- 
Price,  poatpsid,  lo  oenU  each. 

S!S%r.2:^I>AVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  6io  S.Washington  Sq.,  Phila. 


Good   Tjpe  -  Well   Printed  -  Fine    Paper  -  Half. 
Leather   Binding -Cloth  Sidee-Priee  Redi 
)1.M.  postpaid.   Seed  for  asmplepaffee. 


dnoed  to 


fe  J 1  icll  ne'erbc  marriar 

^Qu  Que'Nd'.anay^.ijon^i^f'useo.lP^ 

^       ^«ee»«a.e^«     ^^    m^     ^  \  '• 

ur  Advice 

h)  use  SAP©  LI  ©:  It  is  o.- 
sotid  c^ke  oj;  scouring  so&{3* 
used  for  cleaning  purr^osek 


Ready  Shortly 
For  the  Entire  United  States 


1906-1907 


School  Directories 


50  STATES 


24   BOOKS 


The  first  complete  Hst  of  School  Directories  for  the  entire  United 
States  ever  published. 

Each  State  list  is  a  complete  directory  of  the  superintendents  and 
principals  of  the  public  graded  schools,  of  the  county  superintendents, 
and  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  normal  schools  and  academies. 


Alabama . . . 
iVIississippi 


Arizona . . . 
California 
Nevada  . . . 
Utah  


[One  Book 


One  Book 


Iowa. 


Kansas  

Indian  Territory. 
Oklahoma 


One  Book 


Kentucky 


Arkansas  . 
Louisiana . 


Tennessee  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'}  ^''^  «*>*>*^ 


Colorado  — 
Nebraska  ; . . 
New  Mexico 
Wyoming . . . 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode    Island . . 


One  Book 


One  Book 


One  Book 


Maine 

New   Hampshire. 
Vermont 


One  Book 


Michigan 


Minnesota 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota . 


One  Book 


Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 


One  Book 


Missouri . . . 
New   York . 


Florida 
Georgia 


}One 


North   Carolina . 
South   Carolina. 


iOne  Book 


Book 


Idaho 

Montana  — 

Oregon 

Washington 

Illinois 

Indiana 


One  Book 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 


Virginia 

West   Virginia. 


One  Book 


Wisconsin 


In  connection  with  the  address  of  each  principal  or  superintendent  is 
given  the  number  of  teachers  in  his  school  and  the  yearly  salary  he  receives. 

$1.25    EACH.  FULL  SET,  $25.00 
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